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GENEEAL  ANATOMY,   OE  HISTOLOGY. 


Geiteral  Anatomy,  or  as  it  is  now  more  commonly  termed 
Histology,  is  that  branch  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  the  textures.  As  has  ah'eady  been  explained  (see  Introduction  in 
Vol.  I.),  the  body  of  every  one  of  the  higher  animals  is  made  up  of 
organs  adapted  for  the  performance  of  its  several  functions,  and  these 
organs  are  themselves  composed  of  various  tissues  or  textures.  In  order 
that  the  structure  of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body  should  be  understood, 
it  is  necessary  to  study,  both  together  and  separately,  the  several  tissues 
of  which  it  is  composed,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  composition  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  combined  to  constitute  the  organ  or  part  in 
question.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by  minute  dissociations  and  thin 
sections,  which  are  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  hence  the 
terms  "  Minute  Anatomy  "  and  "Microscopic  Anatomy"  are  also  applied 
to  this  branch  of  the  science.  It  is  found  that  when  the  body  is  thus  dis- 
sected or  analyzed  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  the  number  of 
distinct  tissues  which  are  met  with  is  comparatively  small,  and  some 
of  these  again,  although  at  first  sight  to  all  appearance  distinct,  yet  have 
so  mu-ch  in  common  in  then'  structure  and  origin  one  with  another 
(forms  of  transition  also  being  met  with  between  them),  that  the 
number  becoines  still  further  reduced.  The  elementary  tissues  which 
are  generally  enumerated  are  as  follows  : — 

Epithelium  or  epithehal  tissue. 

Connective  tissue  with  its  varieties,  including  adipose  tissue. 

Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Bone  or  osseous  tissue. 

Muscular  tissue. 

Nervous  tissue. 

The  elements  which  are  met  with  suspended  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  are  also  enumerated  amongst  the 
elementary  tissues.     So  that  we  may  add  to  the  above  list : — 

Blood-  and  lymph-corpuscles. 

Many  of  the  organs  are  formed  whoUy  of  a  single  one  of  these  ele- 
mentary tissues,  or  with  a  comparatively  slight  intermixture  of  others. 
Thus  the  muscles  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  muscular  tissue,  with 
but  a  small  intermixture  of  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels  and  nerves  : 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  bones  ;  whilst  the  cartilages  are  com- 
posed whoUy  of  the  tissue  of  the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  not  in  themselves  distiuguished  by 
the  preponderance  of  any  special  tissue,  but  compounded  of  two  or  more 
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2  GENEEAL  AN'ATOMY. 

in  varyini^  proportion,  which  it  is  nevertheless  convenient  to  describe 
along  with  the  elementary  tissues,  on  account  of  their  wide  distribution 
in  the  body,  and  their  uniformity  of  structure  in  different  parts.  These 
are  : — 

Blood-vessels. 

Lymphatic  vessels. 

Lymphatic  glands  and  bodies  of  like  structure. 

Serous  membranes. 

Synovial  membranes. 

Secreting  glands. 

Mucous  membranes. 

Integument. 

Every  texture  taken  as  a  whole  was  viewed  by  Bichat  (Anatomic 
gen&'ale,  1801)  as  constituting  a  peculiar  system,  presenting  throughout  its 
whole  extent  in  the  body  characters  either  the  same,  or  modified  only  so 
far  as  its  local  connections  and  uses  render  necessary  ;  he  accordingly 
used  the  term  "  organic  systems  "  to  designate  the  textures  taken  in  this 
point  of  view.  Of  the  organic  systems  above  enumerated  some  are 
found  in  nearly  every  organ  ;  such  is  the  case  with  the  connective  tissue, 
which  serves  as  a  binding  material  to  hold  together  the  other  tissues 
which  go  to  form  an  organ  ;  the  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  other  textures,  and  the  nerves,  which  establish  a  mutual 
dependence  among  different  organs.  These  were  named  by  Bichat  the 
"  general  systems,"  to  distinguish  them  from  others  such  as  the  cartil- 
aginous and  osseous,  which  being  confined  to  a  limited  number  or  to  a 
particular  class  of  organs,  he  named  "  particular  systems." 

Structural  elements. — When  any  tissue  is  separated  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  into  the  simplest  parts  which  possess  assignable  form, 
such  parts  are  termed  the  structural  elements  of  the  tissue.  In  almost 
every  tissue,  some  at  least  of  these  structural  elements  retain  to  a  certain 
extent  the  characters  of  the  elementary  corpuscles  of  which  the  whole 
body  is  originally  composed.  These  structural  elements  are  named  the 
"  cells  "  of  the  tissue.  Others  again  lose  for  the  most  part  those  cha- 
racters, and  becoming  elongated  and  modified  in  structure,  are  termed 
the  fibres  of  the  tissue,  whilst  in  other  cases,  fibres  are  formed  not  from 
the  cells  but  between  them.  Except  the  epithelium,  all  the  tissues  have 
fibres  as  characteristic  structm'al  elements,  and  some,  as  the  connective 
tissue,  fibres  of  more  than  one  kind.  But  structurally  and  chemically 
as  well  as  functionally,  the  fibres  of  the  several  tissues  differ  widely  from 
one  another. 

Intercellular  suTastance. — In  addition  to  these  separable  structural 
elements,  many  of  the  tissues  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  matrix  or 
ground  substance,  in  which  the  structural  elements  are  imbedded.  This 
matrix  may  exist  in  considerable  quantity,  as  in  some  varieties  of  con- 
nective tissue,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  almost  imperceptible  in 
amount,  serving  merely  as  a  cementing  material  to  connect  together  the 
individual  tissue-elements,  as  in  epithelium.  From  its  softness,  clearness 
and  homogeneity,  this  ground  substance  is  often  apt  to  escape  observation, 
but  its  existence  may  always  be  rendered  evident  in  consequence  of  the 
property  it  exhibits  of  combining  with  salts  of  silver,  a  brown  deposit 
of  metallic  silver  occurring  in  it  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  light 
(v.  Recklinghausen). 
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Since  all  the  animal  tissues  however  diversified  they  may  appear, 
originate  as  collections  of  the  elementary  corpuscles  or  cells  above  spoken 
of,  and  since  these  cells  remain,  many  of  them,  as  constituent  elements 
of  the  formed  tissue,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  minutely  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  an  animal  cell,  what  is  its  structm'e,  its  chemical  com- 
position, its  physical  and  vital  properties,  and  how  and  from  what  the 
cells  of  the  animal  body  are  developed.  '■■ 

THE    AlflMAIi    CELL. 

A  typical  animal  cell  is  a  corpuscle  of  microscopic  dimensions,  the  cells 
of  the  human  body  seldom  exceeding  g-^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
many  being  as  small  as  one-tenth  of  this,  or  even  less.  But  whether 
small  or  large,  every  typical  cell  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  :  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  cell,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  protoplasm   (fig.    1,  ^;),  and   of  a  Fig.  l. 

minute  vesicular  structm'e,  generally  placed  near 
the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  termed  its  nucleus (n).        «;     l"^}/   'J 

THE    PEOTOPLASM    OF    THE    CELL. 

The  substance  to  which  the  term  protoplasm 
has  been  apphed  is,  in  its  chemical  nature,  similar 
to  albumen,  being  mainly  formed  of  jDroteid 
substance.  It  is  characterized  by  its  affinity  for 
certain  staining  fluids,  such  as  solutions  of  car- 
mine and  hematoxylin.  Although  normally  Fig-  1.— Diagram  of  an 
containing  a  relatively  large  amount  of  water  animal  cell  much  mag- 
combined  in  its  substance,  and  thereby  sharing  ' 

many  of  the  physical  properties  of  water,  it  is  euS^s'lf  graAuTi  "" 
not  miscible  with  that  fluid  whilst  in  the  living  nucleus,  with  intranuclear 
condition.  Protoplasm  usually  appears  to  consist  network  and  nucleolus  (n). 
of  two  distinct  portions  ;   namely,  of  a   clear, 

homogeneous  semi-fluid  material,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  essential 
substance  :  and  of  minute  gTanules  or  particles  which  are  embedded  in 
the  hyaline  substance,  and  which  by  their  presence  give  to  the  protoplasm 
a  granular  appearance.  These  particles,  although  in  most  cells  constantly 
present,  are  in  all  probability  not  essential  constituents,  but  are  rather  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  adventitious  matter,  which  has  either  been 
formed  in  the  protoplasm  itself,  or  has  been  taken  into  it  from  without. 
For  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  part  of  the  substance  of  a  cell  is  entirely 
free  from  gTanules,  whilst  other  parts  may  be  crowded  with  them,  and  it 
is  found,  that  in  such  instances  the  clear  non-granular  substance  is 
capable  of  manifesting  all  the  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of 
protoplasm.  Further,  when  the  particles  in  question  are  larger  and 
more  distinct,  it  may  often  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  different  in 
chemical  constitution  from  the  substance  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

In  addition  to  the  more  solid  particles  above  mentioned,  globules  of 
watery  fluid  are  also  frequently  met  with.  These  refi'act  the  light  less 
strongly  than  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  look  like  clear  spaces  in  it: 
hence  they  have  been  termed  vacuoles.  There  may  be  one,  two,  or  ;t 
greater  number  of  such  vacuoles  in  a  cell,  and  in  some  cases,  the  proto- 
plasm is  filled  with  them,  or  occupied  by  a  large  space  formed  by  their 
confluence.     This,  as  is  especially  evident  in  vegetable  cells,  causes  the 
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cell-substance  to  assume  a  reticulated  aspect.  But  where  vacuoles  are  ac- 
cumulated within  it  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  proto- 
plasm no  longer  exhibits  certain  characteristic  properties,  especially  that 
of  amoeboid  movement,  presently  to  be  desciibed.  Vacuoles  are  often 
absent  altogether  from  a  cell,  and  when  present,  appear  and  disappear  and 
may  become  shifted  in  position  ft'om  time  to  time. 

What  has  been  above  described  as  the  essential  part  of  the  protoplasm 
may  itself  exhibit  a  separation  into  two  kinds   of 
pjn._  2.  substance.     For  example,  in  many  cells  the  proto- 

plasm (whether  or  not   granular)   may   undergo   a 

Fig.    2. — Striated    epithelium    cell,  from  the   dvgt   of   a 

SALIVARY     GLAND  ;    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED.      SEMIDIAGRAIIMATIC. 
(E.A.S.). 

g7;  gi-anular  protoplasm  ;  str,  strife  ;  n,  nucleus. 

differentiation  into  minute  striaj,  or  fibrils,  and  clear 

intermediate  substance,  and  in  these  cases  there  is 

reason  to  regard  the  fibrils  as  perhaps  the  more  important  part  of  the 

protoplasm.   ■  This  is  the  case  with  the  cell-substance  in  the  epithelium 

cells  of  many  secreting  glands  or  of  their  ducts  (fig.  2,  str),  and  with  the 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.    .3.— A 

Fig.  4. — Diagram  of  an  animal  cell  (with  two  nuclei).     (Klein.) 


CARTILAGE    CELL     OF     THE     SALAMANDER,    SHOWIXG    FINE    FILAMENTS    IN    THE 

PROTOPLASM  (Flemniing). 


substance  of  nerve-cells,  and  Flemming  and  ScMeicher  describe  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cells  of  cartilage  as  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  in 
which  fine  particles  and  minute  fibrils  are  suspended  (fig.  3). 

This  dift'erentiation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  fibrils  would 
appear  to  be  of  much  more  general  occurrence  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. According  to  the  observations  of  Heitzmann,  Fromann,  Klein, 
and  others,  the  protojjlasmic  substance  of  a  cell  is  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  a  fine  network  or  sponge- work,  with  a  more  fluid  material  in  its 
interstices,  the  granules  which  are  seen  in  protoplasm  being  for  the  most 
part  the  optical  sections  of  some  of  the  fibrils  (fig.  4).  At  the  same  time 
it  is  admitted  that  true  granules  may  also  occur  in  the  interstitial  fluid, 
and  in  gland  cells  the  products  of  secretion  may  here  become  accumulated. 
Putting  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  different  words,  such  protoplasm  may 
be  described  as  being  highly  vacuolated  ;  the  substances  foand  in  it 
(granules,  materials  of  secretion)  accumulating  in  its  vacuoles. 

Protoplasm  seems  to  be  weakly  alkaline  or  neutral  in  reaction,  although 
in  some  of  the  lower  organisms,  blue  litn^'»^s  granules,  which  had  been 
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taken  into  the  interior  of  their  protoplasm,  were  observed  by  Engelmann 
after  a  time  to  become  red.  This  may,  however,  have  been  due  to  a  for- 
mation of  acid  aromid  the  granules  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
gastric  digestion  in  the  higher  animals. 

In  conjunction  with.  Mr.  F.  Eckstein,  I  have  made  a  number  of  observations 
upon  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  same  manner,  and  always  fo^md 
the  blue  litmus  granules  which,  were  taken  in  by  the  corpuscle  to  remain 
unchanged  in  coloiu: 

That  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  is  elastic  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  a  layer  of  cells  is  found  to  adapt  itself  to  rapid  and 
considerable  alterations  in  the  area  which  it  covers  ;  this  is  the  case  for 
instance  with  the  layer  of  cells  which  lines  the  bladder,  and  with  that 
which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs. 

Contractility  of  protoplasm. — The  most  striking  and  important 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by  cell-protoplasm  are  those 
which  are  due  to  its  possessing  the  property  of  contractility.  By  this 
is  meant  the  faculty  of  becoming  diminished  in  diameter  in  any  one 
direction,  and  proportionately  increased  or  bulged  out  in  other  directions. 
This  property  of  contractility  Avhich  protoplasm  possesses  is  shared  by, 
or  rather  perhaps  has  become  transferred  to,  other  forms  of  living  sub- 
stance, not  generally  regarded  as  purely  protoplasmic  in  nature  ;  namely, 
vibratile  cilia  and  muscular  tissue.  But  in  these  the  power  of  diminu- 
tion is  confined  to  one  part  or  direction  only,  whereas  in  unaltered 
protoplasm  the  property  is  possessed  by  all  parts,  and  is  capable  of  being 
exerted  in  any  direction.  The  following  are  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  protoplasm  which  can  be  referred  to  the  possession  of  this  property: 

1.  Amosio'id  movement. — As  was  first  shown  by  Rosenhof,  in  1755, 
the  Proteus  animalcule  or  Amoeba,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  exhibits  when  observed  under  the  microscope 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5. — Changes  of  fokm  op  a  white   corpuscle   op  newt's   blood,   sketched   at 

INTERVALS  OP  A  FEW  MINUTES.  ThE  FIGURES  SHOW  ALSO  THE  INTUSSUSCEPTION  OP 
TWO  SMALL  GRANULES,  AND  THE  CHANGES  OF  POSITION  WHICH  THESE  UNDERWENT 
WITHIN    THE    CORPUSCLE.       (E.A.S.  ) 

the  most  remarkable  spontaneous  changes  of  form  ;  protruding,  first  on 
one  side  then  on  the  other  or  even  at  two  or  more  places  simultaneously, 
portions  of  its  protoplasm  (pseudopodia),  which  may  be  again  immediately 
withdrawn.    On  the  other  hand,  any  one  of  these  projections  may  remain 
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protruded,  and  the  substance  of  the  protoplasmic  body  drawn  towards 
it,  so  that  in  this  way  the  amoeba  is  moved  about  from  place  to  place. 
Since  these  and  similar  changes  of  form  and  place  of  a  protoplasmic 
organism  were  first  distinctly  observed  and  can  still  be  best  studied  in 
the  amoeba,  they  are  aptly  termed  amoeboid.  In  the  higher  animals  they 
are  most  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  white  blood-corpuscle  (fig.  5)  (where 
they  were  first  detected  by  Wharton  Jones,)  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  exhibited  to  a  slight  degree  by  almost  all  animal  cells  in  the  young 
state. 

2.  Streaming  movement  of  the  granules. — This  phenomenon  can  be 
seen  to  occur  both  in  cells  which  are  stationary,  and  in  those  which 
are  exhibiting  the  amoeboid  movements  just  described.  It  consists  in 
the  slow  motion  in  definite  courses  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  granules 
which  are  suspended  in  that  substance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  granules  are  themselves  carried  along  by  and  swim  in  the  moving 
protoplasm  itself,  although  in  consequence  of  its  homogeneity  the  currents 
in  it  are  only  indicated  by  the  suspended  granules.  The  currents  may 
not  only  pass  in  different  directions  in  the  main  substance  of  the  proto- 
plasm, but  they  may  also  extend  along  its  protrusions,  when  these  exist, 
and  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  may  be  present  in  one  and  the 
same  protrusion  both  an  outgoing  and  an  incoming  stream. 

These  streaming  movements  have  been  longest  known  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  vegetable  cells  (Vallisneria,  Chara,  Tradescantia,  &c.),  but  they 
are  very  strikingly  manifested  in  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  lower 
animal  organisms,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  occur  in  many 
of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  although  here  much 
more  diflicult  of  detection.  In  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  the 
granules  in  the  protoplasm  are  seen  to  stream  into  the  processes,  which 
when  first  protruded  are  generally  free  fr'om  granules ;  but  in  this  case 
the  fiow  of  particles  may  perhaps  be  caused  in  a  different  way  fi-om  that 
in  the  other  instances  above  given. 

3.  Intussusception  of  foreign  particles. — When  any  minute  foreign 
particle  comes  in  contact  with  the  protoplasmic  substance,  the  particle  is 
apt  to  adhere  to  it.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  particle  does  not 
remain  in  contact  with  the  external  surface  ;  it  becomes  on  the  contrary 
enwrapped  by  processes  of  the  protoplasm,  and  then  withdrawn  graduaUy 
into  the  interior,  where  it  may  remain  for  some  time  without  change, 
being  moved  about  by  any  currents  which  exist  in  the  cell,  and  carried 
along  by  the  changes  of  place  which  the  cell  undergoes  (see  fig.  5). 
Eventually  such  foreign  particles  may  be  extruded  again.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  particle  is  of  considerable  size  as  compared  with  the 
protoplasm  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  the  latter  extends  around 
and  over  it  so.  as  to  envelope  it  more  or  less  completely.  This  pheno- 
menon of  intussusception  seems  thus  to  be  partly  dependent  upon 
amoeboid  movement,  and  partly  upon  the  production  of  currents  in  the 
protoplasm. 

The  protoplasm  of  ordinaiy  vegetable  cells  being  for  tbe  most  part  enclosed 
in  a  continuous  cell- wall,  instead,  of  being  naked  like  that  of  a  typical  animal 
cell,  cannot  be  protruded  in  the  shape  of  pseudopodia  beyond  that  wall  nor  does 
it  for  the  name  reason  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  intussusception  just  described. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  before  mentioned,  capable  of  active  streaming  move- 
ments, which  are  influenced  by  the  same  conditions  (heat,  electricity,  and  the  like) 
as  ai'c  the  movements  of  animal  cells. 
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GondiUons  influencing  the  contractile  manifestations  of  protoplasm. — 
All  these  sereral  manifestations  of  contractility,  are  inflnenced  in  the 
same  manner  by  similar  external  conditions.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
variations  of  temperature  have  a  marked  effect  upon  all.  In  warm- 
blooded animals  the  phenomena  cease  altogether  to  be  exhibited,  if  the 
protoplasm  which  is  under  observation  is  cooled  to  below  a  temperatm'e 
of  about  10°  C,  although  they  will  be  resumed  on  warming  the  pre- 
paration again,  and  this  even  if  it  has  been  cooled  to  0°  C,  or  even  a 
Httle  lower.  And  when  warmed  gradually,  it  is  found  that  they  become 
more  and  more  active  as  the  temperatm'e  rises,  attaining  a  maximum  of 
activity  a  few  degTees  above  the  natural  temperatm'e  of  the  body, 
although  if  maintained  at  an  abnormally  high  temperature,  the  move- 
ments are  not  long  continued.  A  temperature  a  little  above  this  maxi- 
mum, rapidly  kills  protoplasm,  producing  a  stiffness  or  coagulation  in 
it  (heat-rigor),  which  is  preceded  by  a  general  contraction.  From  the 
condition  of  rigor  the  protoplasm  cannot  be  recovered. 

The  contractility  of  protoplasm  is  dependent  upon  supply  of  oxygen. 
If  this  be  withheld,  the  movements  will  it  is  true  proceed  for  a  time  as 
usual,  but  this  is  because  protoplasm  Hke  other  forms  of  contractile  sub- 
stance, such  as  muscle,  has  the  power  of  storing  away  and  using  oxygen 
in  some  form  of  combination.  For  it  is  found  that  the  active  manifes- 
tations will  not  proceed  indefinitely  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  but  cease 
after  a  time,  to  be  renewed  only  on  the  accession  of  fresh  oxygen. 

Many  reagents  in  solution  influence  the  activity  of  protoplasm.  Some 
of  these  act  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  water  which  it  contains. 
As  a  general  rule  the  imbibition  of  water  by  the  protoplasm,  accelerates 
its  activity  up  to  a  certain  point  varying  according  to  the  source  of  the 
protoplasm  which  is  under  observation  (Thoma),  but  beyond  that  point 
addition  of  water  produces  a  destructive  effect.  A  comparatively  slight 
amount  of  desiccation,  is,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  protoplasm  of  the 
higher  animals,  destructive  of  vitality,  but  this  statement  does  not  hold 
good  for  the  protoplasm  of  many  of  the  lower  animal  and  plant  organisms. 

Amongst  reagents  acids,  although  very  weak  (even  carbonic  acid),  stop 
the  contractile  manifestations,  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  if  sufficiently 
dilute,  increase  at  first  their  activity.  They  are  stopped  by  chloroform, 
and  ether,  but  may  be  again  resumed  on  the  removal  of  those  vapours. 
Some  poisons  (e.g.  veratria)  rapidly  arrest  the  movements  in  question. 

Effect  of  electrical  and  other  stimuli  upon  protoplasm. — The  effect  of 
electrical  stimulation  upon  protoplasm  which  is  exhibiting  either 
amoeboid  or  streaming  movement  is,  if  sufficiently  strong,  to  cause  an 
immediate  cessation  of  those  movements,  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal 
into  the  main  substance  of  any  processes  that  may  have  been  protruded. 
If  the  stimulation  be  intermitted,  the  movements  will  recommence,  pro- 
vided the  shock  has  not  been  so  severe  as  to  injm'e  the  living  substance. 

Abrupt  changes  of  temperature,  and  mechanical  stimulation  such  as 
is  produced  by  sudden  pressure  or  harsh  contact  act  in  a  similar 
manner. 

These  effects  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  stimu- 
lation produces  a  contraction  of  the  substance  in  every  possible  direction, 
for  the  result  is  that  the  ceU  subjected  to  stimulation,  assumes,  if  it  be 
capable  of  doing  so,  the  spherical  form.  Whether  there  is  any  actual 
diminution  in  volume  accompanied  by  expression  of  fluid  must  remain 
undetermined. 
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Of  cliemical  and  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  protoplasm 

of  cells. — The  protoplasm  of  a  cell  may  become  variously  altered  in 
chemical  constitution,  all  such  changes  tending  to  diminish  the  original 
activity  of  the  cell  and  to  fit  it  for  a  special  function.  An  alteration 
often  met  within  older  cells  is  the  conversion  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  protoplasm  into  a  comparatively  hard  layer,  which  constitutes 
an  Investment  for  the  remainder,  and  in  this  Avay  approximates  the  cell 
more  to  the  vegetable  type.  Such  a  transformation  is  met  with  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  stratified  epithelia,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  upper- 
most layers  become  almost  entirely  transformed  into  dense  horny  scales. 
Another  change  which  is  apt  to  occm-  is  the  deposition  within  the  cell 
of  various  chemical  principles,  which  are  either  derived  directly  from  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  in  which  in  such  cases  they  ^Dre-exist,  or  are  elabo- 
rated by  the  cell  itself  from  some  other  constituent  of  that  fluid.  Ex- 
amples of  these  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  deposit  of  fat  (fig.  7,/) 
and  pigment,  and  of  the  peculiar  constituents  of  certain  secretions 
within  the  cells  of  the  tissue  or  gland  producing  them  (see  fig.  6). 


Fig.   6. 


Fig.   6. — Crystals  of  uric  acid  in  cells,  from  the 

RENAL    ORGAN    OF    A    MOLLUSC.        (Bol].) 

In  the  two  left-hand  figures,  the  crystals  are  enclosed 
in  vacnoles. 


_  Sometimes  changes  of  the  same  kind  are  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  new  structures  in  a  cell,  as  in  the  formation  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  within  the  cells  of  connective  tissue  (fig.  7,  h,  h). 


Fig.    7. 


Fig.  7. — Deposit  of  fat  and  formation  op  red  blood  corpuscles  within  connective 
TISSUE  cells.     (E.A.S.) 
/,  /,  cells  in  which  fat  globules  are  being  deposited  ;  h,  h,  cells  in  which  red  blood 
corpuscles  are  becoming  formed. 


THE    NUCLEUS    OF    THE    CELL. 


The  nucleus  (fig.  1, 7i)  is  a  minute  vesicular  body,  placed  generally  near 
the  centre  of  the  ceh  and  embedded  therefore  in  the  protoplasm.  In 
form  it  is  round  or  oval  in  most  cases,  but  it  may  be  irregular  in  shape. 
Its  size  relatively  to  that  of  the  cell  varies  much  in  different  instances, 
for  sometimes  there  is  so  smaU  an  amount  of  protoplasm  that  the  nucleus 
a]3pears  to  occupy  nearly  the  Avhole  cell.  This  is  the  case  for  example 
Avith  many  of  the  cells  which  arc  met  with  in  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
small  nerve-cells  which  are  found  in  the  cerebellum  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand„  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  whether  altered  as  in  the 
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superficial  layers  of  stratified  epithelium,  or  unaltered  as  in  many  of 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  may  much  exceed  the  nucleus  in  bulk. 
In  absolute  size,  the  nucleus  does  not  exliibit  any  very  considerable 
Tariation  in  different  cells  of  the  same  animal.  There  are,  however, 
some  notable  exceptions  ;  thus  the  nucleus  is  absolutely  much  larger  in 
the  oTum  or  egg-ceU  and  in  many  nerve-ceUs  than  it  is  in  other  cells  of 
the  body.  '■ 

Structure  of  the  nucleus. — In  the  typical  resting  condition  the 
nucleus  is  always  bounded  by  a  well  defined  wall,  which  encloses  the 
nuclear  contents.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  formed  and  amorphous.  To 
the  latter  the  term  nuclear  fluid  is  sometimes  applied,  and  the  former  is 
sometimes  named  nudeo-plasm  or  karijo-plasm;  this  term  being  used 
to  include  also  the  substance  which  forms  the  waU  of  the  nucleus.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  homogeneous  amorphous  substance 
which  occupies  the  interstices  of  the  nucleo-plasm  is  of  a  fluid  nature, 
so  that  it  might  probably  be  better  to  term  it  the  nuclear  matrix.  The 
name  nucleo-plasm,  on  the  other  hand,  although  not  altogether  without 
objection,  is  probably  as  conrenient  as  any  other  that  has  been  proposed. 

The  nucleo-plasm  often  takes  the  form  of  one  or  more  strongly  re- 
fi-'acting  granules  or  globules,  which  are  named  nucleoli.  The  nucleoli 
may  be  suspended,  isolated,  in  the  nuclear  matrix,  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  one  another,  if  they  are  more  than  one,  and  with  the  nuclear 
wall  by  a  network  of  fine  filaments, 
which  also  form  part  of  the   nucleo-  Fig.  8. 

plasm  (fig.  8).     There  is  little  doubt 
that     these     various    parts     of     the 

Fig.    8. — Cell-nuclei,   exhibitino   the   eeti- 

CQLATE    APPEARANCE  OF  THE  NUCLEO-PLASM. 

(Flemming. ) 


a,  micleus  of  liver-cell  (carp) ;  b,  nucleus  of 
a  connective  tissue  cell. 

nucleus  are  capable  of  undergoing  spontaneous  changes  in  relative 
amount  and  form.  Thus  it  is  found  that  when  treated  with  htema- 
toxylin  the  nuclear  matrix  has  in  some  cases  a  considerable  afl&nity  for 
that  colouring  matter,  in  others  very  much  less  or  none  at  all  ;  the 
latter  when  the  nucleoplasmic  fibres  are  much  increased  in  amount,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  nucleus  is  about  to  undergo  division.  From  this 
it  is  infeiTed  that  a  substance  readily  becoming  stained  by  htematoxylin 
was  in  the  first  instance  suspended  uniformly  in  the  nuclear  matrix  and 
has  subsequently  become  shed  out,  so  as  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
already  existing  nucleoplasmic  fibres. 

We  have  also  observations  showing  that  spontaneous  changes  of  form 
may  occur  in  nuclei.  Thus  both  Flemming  and  Strieker  have  noticed, 
in  preparations  of  blood,  nuclei,  which  had  been  set  fi-ee  by  rupture  of 
the  corpuscles  to  which  they  belonged,  exhibiting  spontaneous  changes 
of  form,  and  Klein  has  made  a  similar  observation  upon  the  large  nuclei 
of  the  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  tritou.  Within  the  living  epithelimn- 
cells  of  the  tail  of  salamander  larvte,  Flemming  also  noticed  alterations 
taking  place  in  the  outhne  of  the  nuclei.  Furthermore,  several  observers 
have  noticed  and  described  spontaneous  changes  of  form  in  nucleoli, 
which  they  have  compared  to  the  amoeboid  movements  of  protoplasm. 
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There  are  still  some  considerable  difEerences  of  opinion  regarding  the  structure  of 
the  nucleus.  Thus,  while  Flemming  looks  upon  the  nucleoli  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  network  of  nucleo-plasm  which  may  be  present  with  them,  Klein  is 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  nothing  but  the  optical  expression  of  some  of  the 
filaments  of  the  intra-nuclear  network  which,  passing  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  apjiear  as  dots  instead  of  fibres,  or  at  least  as  enlargements  merely 
of  the  nodes  of  that  network,  and  composed  of  the  same  substance. 

Eimer  describes  a  more  complicated  arrangement  as  existing  in  many  nuclei  in 
the  form  of  a  clear  "  hyaloid  "  zone,  encircling  the  nucleolus,  and  bounded  by  a 
circlet  of  granules,  which  are  united  with  the  nucleolus  by  fine  radial  filaments. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  appearances  described  by  Eimer  must 
be  mainly  an  optical  effect  produced  by  reflexion  of  light  from  the  sides  of  the 
nucleolus. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  nucleus. —  From  the  affinity  which,  in 
common  with  protoplasm,  it  possesses  for  certain  colouring  matters,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  nucleus  has  been  supposed  by  some 
eminent  histologists  (and  notably  by  Lionel  Beale,  who  has  applied  the 
term  "  germinal  matter  "  to  both)  to  be  identical  in  nature  Avith  that 
substance.  Its  behaviour,  however,  with  many  reagents  is  altogether 
different ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  offers  greater  resistance  to 
their  action  than  the  substance  which  surrounds  it. 

Thus  dilute  acids  and  digestive  fluids,  which  destroy  protoplasm,  only 
render  the  nucleus  more  distinct.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  it  stains 
much  more  intensely  with  htematoxylin  and  many  other  reagents,  than 
does  protoplasm,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  remains  in  some  cases 
unstained  by  reagents  which  colour  protoplasm  intensely,  for  example, 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  So  that  chemically  at  least  there  is  no 
doubt  a  considerable  difference  between  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm. 
Still  when  we  regard  the  spontaneous  changes  which  are  manifested  by 
both,  and  especially  the  important  part  which  the  nucleus  plays  in  the 
division  of  the  cell,  as  will  be  immediately  described,  there  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  regards  the  nucleus  as  a  portion  of  the  living 
substance,  which  is  set  aside,  altered  it  is  true  in  chemical  natm'e,  to 
preside  over  the  multiplication  and  reproduction  of  the  cell  ;  and  in 
favour  of  this  there  are  observations  which  show  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  nucleus  may  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm, 
even  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  the  gTeater  part  of  the  latter,  so  that  the 
whole  cell  is  little  else  than  nucleus  ;  and  indeed,  this  relative  increase 
of  size  of  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  a  change  which  constantly  precedes 
the  phenomena  of  cell-division. 

The  observations  on  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  lower 
animal  organisms  by  Dujardin,  Meyer,  Huxley,  M.  Schultze,  J.  Miiller,  Siebold, 
and  others,  and  of  that  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  other  cells  by 
Wharton  Jones,  KoUiker,  Virchow,  Kiilme,  and  M.  Schultze  led  eventually,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Strieker  ("  Handbook  of  Histology,"  p.  2),  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  natui-e  of  cells  and  its  formulation  by  U.  Srilohe  ("  Die  Elementar- 
organismen"  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  1861)  and  31.  ScJiuUzeQ'  Ueber  Muskelkorperchen 
und  das  was  man  eine  Zelle  zu  nennen  habe  "  Eeichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Ai-chiv,  1861)  ;  by  whom  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  coll  membrane,  which  entere.f 
materially  into  the  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  cell  as  understood  bj 
its  discoverer  Schwann,  and  his  immediate  successors,  is  in  no  way  an  essential  part 
of  it.  It  should,  be  added,  however,  that  the  existence  of  animal  cells  destitute  of 
a  cell  envelope  was  clearly  recognized  by  Schwann  himself  (•'  Microscopische  Unter- 
suchungen,"  1839,  p.  209).  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  protoplasm  and 
nucleus  (germinal  matter)  as  distinguished  from  the  cell-membrane  and  other 
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products  of  tlie  protoplasm,  (formed  material)  was  independently  asserted  by 
Lionel  Bedle  ("  On  the  Structure  of  the  Simple  Tissues  of  the  Human  Body,"  1861) 


MULTIPLICATION    OF    CELLS. 

Cells  multiply  by  division,  tKe  process  being  as  a  rule  binary,  each  cell 
dividing  into  two  other  cells,  these  again  into  two,  and  so  on.  The 
division  of  a  cell  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  certain  changes  in 
the  form  and  constitution  of  the  nucleus  ;  Avith  comparatively  uninipor- 
tant  modifications,  these  changes  are  similar  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Our  knowledge  of  them  was  originally  due  to 
the  researches  of  Strasbm'ger,  made  chiefly  upon  the  vegetable  cell,  but 
was  soon  extended  to  the  animal  cell  by  numerous  observers,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  in  the  first  instance  Eberth,  Mayzel,  and 
Flemming.  It  is  the  account  given  by  the  last-named  observer  which 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  following  description  of  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  cell-division. 

The  mode  of  cell  division  which  is  characterised  by  the  changes  in  the  nucleus 
here  to  be  described  is  sometimes  known  as  "  indirect  cell-division,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  division  of  a  cell  by  simple  constriction  of  its  nucleus  and  protoplasm 
into  two  (or  more)  parts  ("'  direct  cell  multiplication,")  which  until  recently  was 
thought  to  be  the  universal  method,  although  now  believed  to  occur  rarely,  if  at  all. 

When  a  cell  is  about  to  divide,  its  nucleus,  which  may  previously 
have  presented  the  usual  structm'e  characteristic  of  resting  cells — 
consisting,  namely,  of  a  vesicle  containing  a  network  of  nucleoplasmic 

Fig.  9. 


Fig.  9.- 


-Stages  in  the  division  of  the  nucleus  op  a  living  epithelium  cell 
IN  the  epideemis  of  a  salamander-larva.     (Flemming.) 


a,  cell  showLQg  the  micleus  transformed  into  a  mass  of  contoi-ted  filaments  (corre- 
sponds to  h  and  c  of  iig.  10)  ;  h,  the  miclear  filaments  Lave  become  fewer  and  more 
united,  and  begin  to  assume  a  converging  arrangement  (compare  d,  c,  f  of  next  figure)  ; 
c,  stellate  form  (compare  g,  fig.  10)  ;  d,  e,  hourglass  contraction  of  the  nucleus  which 
gradually  passes  off  and  the  form  c  is  resumed.  This  may  occur  more  than  once  :  event- 
ually the  filaments  accumulate  in  a  direction  parallel  to  one  another  near  the  centre  of  the 
ceU,  and  then  gradually  separate  into  two  sets  as  shown  in/  (i,  j,  k  in  fig.  10).  These  as 
they  retire  towards  the  poles  gradually  resume  the  stellate  form  g  {I,  fig.  10).  The  time 
occupied  whilst  the  stages  above  represented  were  passed  through  was  about  three  hours. 

fibres  which  stain  darkly  with  carmine,  and  a  nuclear  matrix  staining 
less  deeply  (fig.  10,  a) — ^becomes  transformed  in  the  following  way.    In 
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the  first  place  it  appears  rather  larger  and  less  defined,  and  its  interior 
is  found  to  contain  a  close  interlacement  or  skein  of  contorted  filaments 
of  nucleoplasm  (fig.  10,  h,  c),  to  which  the  nucleoli  and  intranuclear 
network  have  giyeu  place,  whilst  the  nuclear  matrix  has  lost  its  affinity 
for  staining  fluids.      Meanwhile  the  body  of  the  cell  has  become,  if 
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Fig.  10. — Epithelium  cells  op  salamander-larva  in  different  stages  of  division. 
The  cells  were  hardened  in  picric  or  chkomic  acid,  and  stained  with 
hematoxylin  or  safranin.  Highly  magnified.  (Flemming.) 
a,  resting  cell,  showing  parts  of  the  nuclear  network  which  is  stained,  as  is  (slightly) 
the  nuclear  matrix  ;  6,  iirst  stage  of  division,  nucleus  transfoi-med  into  a  mass  of  closely 
contorted  filaments  ;  c,  second  stage,  filaments  larger  and  less  closely  arranged  :  in  this 
and  all  the  other  figures  except  a  the  nuclear  matrix  is  clear  ;  d  (rather  more,  magnified 
than  the  rest),  filaments  larger  and  becoming  arranged  in  loops  :  this  is  more  evident  in 
e,  where  they  collectively  have  a  rosette-like  appearance  enclosing  a  central  clear  si^ace  ; 
/,  filaments  converging  towards  the  centre,  the  nucleus  passing  into  the  stellate  ]phase, 
(J,  in  which  the  peripheral  loops  of  the  rosette  have  become  severed  ;  A,  longitudinal 
splitting  of  the  filaments  ;  i,  eqiuitorial  stage  of  Flemming  ;  the  nuclear  filaments  i^arallel 
with  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  ;  j,  commencement  of  a  separation  into  two 
sets  ;  A,  separation  more  advanced  ;  Z,  stellate  phase  of  daughter-nuclei  ;  m,  rosette 
phase  of- the  latter  ;  n,  filaments  becoming  again  irregularly  contorted;  o,  jy,  gradual 
passage  of  daughter-iluclei  into  condition  of  rest  (netwoi'k,  (f).  The  division  of  the 
protoplasm  is  seen  to  begin  in  the  stage  represented  by  ?ji  and  to  be  rapidly  com- 
pleted (at  n). 
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prcTionsly  flattened  or  elongated,  more  rounded  in  form,  and  it  may  often 
be  observed  that  the  granules  which  are  present  in  the  protoplasm  become 
an-anged  into  two  groups  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cell  (fig.  9,  a). 

This  condition  of  the  nucleus  passes  gradually  into  one  in  which  the 
filaments  of  nucleoplasm  are  less  fine  and  also  less  contorted,  whilst  they 
are  rather  more  separated  from  one  another,  as  if  the  finer  filaments  had 
shortened  themselves,  and  in  shortening  had  become  proportionately 
thicker  and  further  apart  (fig.  9,  h  ;  fig.  10,  d). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  there  is  really  only  one  filament  twisted  in  a 
complicated  manner  on  itself,  or  if  there  are  several  intertwining  fila- 
ments. But  whether  originally  only  one  or  several,  in  the  next  stage,  if 
the  latter  is  the  case,  their  ends  join  so  that  there  is  to  all  appearance 
only  one  long  nucleoplasmic  fibre  which  becomes  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  rosette-like  structm'e,  looping  alternately  in  and 
out  from  a  central  space  which  is  left  clear  (fig.  10,  e).  Long  before  this 
the  membrane  of  the  nucleus  has  disappeared  as  such,  apparently  being 
absorbed  into  the  skein-like  system  of  nucleoplasmic  fibres,  but  a  zone 
of  clear  substance,  perhaps  derived  from  the  nuclear  matrix,  separates 
that  system  of  fibres  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 

The  fibre  or  fibres  next  separate  into  portions  of  equal  length,  (the 
separation  generally  occurring  in  the  rosette  stage,  although  it  may 
happen  earlier).  The  change  often  begins  at  those  parts  of  the  rosette 
which  are  to  become  the  poles  of  the  nucleus.  The  peripheral  loops  of  the 
rosette  become  broken  through,  whilst  the  central  loops  tend  inwards 
and  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  rosette,  so  that  a  star  is  the 
result  (fig.  9,  c;  fig.  10,/,  g).  Occasionally  the  convergence  is  towards 
two  points  instead  of  one,  so  that  a  double  star  is  produced  ;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nucleus  being  thus  early  indicated.  This  astral  or  amphi- 
astral  condition  persists  for  some  little  time,  but  not  always  without 
alteration,  for  the  aster  is  sometimes  observed  to  undergo  changes  of 
form  and  size,  becoming  alternately  more  flattened,  and  again  more 
rounded,  and  this  so  rhythmically  as  to  have  suggested  the  change 
being  spoken  of  as  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  star. 

The  fibres  which  form  the  rays  of  the  star  often  become  split  longi- 
tudinally, the  cleavage  extending  gTadually  from  their  free  end  towards 
their  centre,  the  result  being  that  they  are  both  more  numerous  and  finer 
(fig.  10,  g,  h). 

In  the  next  phase,  which  is  termed  by  Flemming  the  equatorial  stage 
of  division  (fig.  9,/;  fig.  10,  ij),  the  Y-shaped  nucleoplasmic  fibres  have 
become  collected,  parallel  to  one  another,  in  the  middle,  often  leaving 
a  space  cleai-  at  either  end  ;  these  spaces  being  opposite  to  the  poles  of 
the  nucleus.  Collectively  the  fibres  form  a  somewhat  barrel-shaped 
system  at  this  stage  :  in  each  fibre  the  angle  of  the  Y  is  directed  towards 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  nucleus,  whilst  the  hmbs  either  interlace  or  abut 
against  one  another  at  the  equator.  Presently  the  fibres  of  the  system 
are  seen  to  be  separating  into  two  groups  (fig.  10,  Ic),  leaving  a  clear 
space  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  the  two  gTOups,  gradually  become 
more  distinct  fi'om  one  another,  travel  towards  the  poles  of  the  nucleus. 

From  the  two  gTOups  of  fibres  thus  separated  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
new  cells  become  derived,  and  we  may  speak  of  them,  therefore,  as  the 
nucleoplasmic  fibres  of  the  daughter-nuclei.  The  mode  in  which  they 
resume  the  structure  of  ordinary  nuclei  is  by  a  reversal  of  the  phases 
wliich    were    exhibited    by    the  mother-nucleus.      Thus    the  nucleo- 
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plasmio  fibres  in  eacTi  of  tlie  two  daugliter-nnclei  talve  on  iirst  of  all  a 
stellate  disposition  (fig.  10,  I),  next  the  rays  of  the  star  become  united 
in  loops,  so  that  the  rosette  condition  is  reproduced  (fig.  10,  m),  then  each 
rosette  becomes  a  skein  of  contorted  fibres  (fig.  10,  n,  o)  and  finally  the 
normal  condition  of  a  resting  nucleus  is  attained  Avith  its  nuclear  mem- 
brane, and  intranuclear  network  (fig.  10,  q) 

In  addition  to  the  nucleoplasmic  fibres,  tlie  changes  of  wliicli  have  been  described 
above,  other  fibres  may  often  be  seen  in  the  clear  substance  which  occupies  the 
ends  of  the  mother  nucleus  in  the  equatorial  phase,  converging  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles ;  and,  when  the  daughter-nuclei  have  become  separated,  bridging  across 
the  interval  between  them  (see  "fig.  11).  These  fibres  do  not,  like  the  others,  become 
stained  with  hEematoxylin,  and  are  hence  termed  '■  achromatic  "  by  Flemming  :  they 
are  much  better  marked  in  some  cells  than  in  others,  and  they  probably  exercise 
an  important  influence  as  guides,  along  which  the  movements  of  the  other 
fibres  take  place.  In  the  division  of  the  ovum,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
nuclei  of  vegetable  cells  the  achromatic  fibres  are  exceedingly  prominent  and 
form  a  spindle  shaped  system  of  a  characteristic  aspect  and  looking  at  first 
sight  very  different  from  those  nuclei   the   division  of   which  has  just  been 
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Fig.  11. — Stages  in  the  division  of  the  ovum  or  egg-cell  of  a  worm.    (Strasbm-ger. ) 

a,  resting  state ;  i,  nucleus  transformed  into  a  spindle-shaped  system  of  fibres,  which 
are  provided  with  thickenings  at  the  equator  of  the  spindle  ;  c,  separation  of  equatorial 
thickenings  into  two  parts  which  gradually  travel  towards  the  poles  of  the  spindle  and 
there  become  transformed  into  new  (daughter)  nuclei,  whilst  the  protoplasm  at  the 
same  time  also  separates  into  two  parts  {cl,  e,  f)  ;  g,  repetition  of  the  division  process, 
formation  of  spindles  in  daughter  cells  ;  h,  result  of  the  division  of  these.  (The  nuclear 
filaments  shown  in  fig.  10  are  here  probably  only  represented  by  the  thickenings  at  the 
equator  of  the  spindle-shaped  system,  which  is  mainly  formed  by  fine  straight  filaments, 
wdiicli  stain  far  less  with  hematoxylin  than  the  others,  and  on  account  probably  of  their 
less  distinctness  and  want  of  colouration  are  not  seen  in  the  miclei  represented  in  fig.  10.) 


described.  But  transitions  which  are  met  with  indicate  that  the  spindle  and 
its  transformations  represent  merely  simplified  modifications  of  the  usual  type, 
resulting  it  may  be. from  the  scanty  amount  of  nucleoplasm  or  substance  stain- 
ing with  hasmatoxylin,  and  the  relatively  large  amount  of  achromatic  material  in 
those  nuclei  in  which  the  spindle  is  prominent. 
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Mean^n-liile  the  protoplasm  of  tlie  cell  has  begun  to  collect  itself  towards 
each  of  the  two  new  nuclei.  This  often  commences  whilst  the  daughter- 
nuclei  are  yet  in  the  stellate  phase.  By  the  time  that  they  have  arrived 
at  the  rosette  stage,  the  protojolasm  has  usually  divided  into  two  equal  halves 
(fig.  10,  m),  the  process  being  generally  accompanied  by  a  constriction 
which  extends  in  from  the  exterior,  and  is  presumably  effected  by  the 
powerful  and  equal  attraction  which  is  exerted  upon  it  by  the  new 
nuclei.  '■ 

In  proof  of  some  sucli  influence,  may  be  adduced  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  granules  of  the  protoplasm  become  arrang-ed  iu  lines  converg'ing  towards  the 
poles  of  the  mother-nucleus,  or  towards  the  daughter-nuclei,  thus  producing  an 
amphi-astral  appearance  in  the  cell.  This  is  often  very  distinct  in  dividing 
ova  (fig.  11). 

The  division  of  the  cell  is  now  complete.  The  two  daughter-cells  are 
of  course  each  at  first  smaller  than  the  mother-cell,  but  they  soon  grow, 
and  the  process  may  recommence  and  be  repeated  in  them,  and  in 
this  way  cell-multiplication  may  be  exceedingly  rapid.  The  cells  com- 
monly become  entirely  separated  ;  in  some  tissues,  however — cartilage, 
for  instance — they  may  remain  in  proximity,  producing  thus  groups  of  two 
or  four  newly-formed  cells,  Avhich,  in  the  case  of  that  tissue,  may  at  first 
be  enclosed  in  a  common  cavity  of  the  matrix  :  this  process  of  multi- 
plication has  been  styled  "  endogenous."  But  it  is  in  all  probability 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  less  solid  tissues. 

Fig.  12. 


Fig.  12. —  Multinucleated  cells  from  the  marrow.     Highly  magnified.     (E.A.S.  ) 

a,  a  large  cell  the  nucleus  of  which  appears  to  be  partly  divided  into  three  by  constric- 
tions ;  b,  a  cell  the  enlarged  nucleus  of  which  shows  an  appearance  of  being  constricted 
into  a  number  of  smaller  nuclei  ;  c,  a  so-called  giant-cell  with  many  nuclei ;  d,  a  smaller 
cell  with  three  nuclei  ;  e — i,  other  cells  of  the  marrow. 

Sometimes,  a  multiplication  of  nuclei  within  a  cell  occurs  without  im- 
mediate separation  into  new  cells,  as  in  the  white  corjDuscles  of  the  blood 
in  which  it  is  common  to  see  two,  three  or  even  more  nuclei ;  in  the  large 
multinucleated  cells  which  are  found  in  the  medullary  cavities  of  bone, 
(fig.  12),  and  in  the  spermatic  cells  of  the  testis,  the  nuclei  of  which 
may  undergo  division  a  number  of  times  prior  to  the  separation  of  a 
part  of  the  protoplasm  around  each.  The  division  of  the  cell  itsell 
occurs  in  these  cases  by  a  poi'tion  of  the  protoplasm  gathering  around 
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eacli  of  the  daugliter-nuclei,  and  the  original  cell  thus  dividing  into  as 
many  new  cells  as  there  are  nuclei  in  it. 

Instances  have  been  observed  out  of  the  body  in  which  the  amoeboid  movements 
of  the  protoplasm  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cell-division,  but  this 
occurrence  is  seldom,  and  most  likely  accidental;  indeed,  it  is  found,  as  a  general 
loile,  that  whilst  cell-division  is  proceeding,  the  external  manifestations  of  activity 
of  cell-protoi3lasm  cease  almost  entirely. 

The  following  are  the  more  importf.nt  phases  of  change  of  the  dividing  nucleus 
put  in  tabular  form  (Flemming)*  : — 


MotheT-nucleus. 

Network.  (State  of  rest). 

Skein. 

(Eosette). 

Aster. 

Equatorial  grouping  of  fibres, 
-^ >- 


^ 


Ba  vgJiter-niielei. 
Networks. 
Skeins. 
(Rosettes). 
Asters. 


OF     THE     ORIGIN    OF     CELLS. 


So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  every  cell  in  the  animal  body  has  been 
derived  from  a  previously-existing  cell.  If  we  trace  back  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cells  of  which  the  body  is  at  one  time  entirely  composed — 
the  so-called  emhjronic  cells  (fig.  13), — we  find  that 
they  are  originally  produced   by   the   division   of    a 


Fig.  13. 


m 


Fig.  13. — Thrke  cells  from  early  embryo  of  the  cat.     Highly 

MAGNIFIED.       (E.A.S.) 

h,  protoi)lasm  ;   c,  nucleus  with  nucleolus.     The  lowermost  cell 
lias  two  nuclei. 


Fig.  14. 


single  cell  derived  from  the  female 
parent,  and  termed  the  ovum  or 
egg -cell. "^ 

Cell-nature  of  the  mairnna- 
liam  ovum.— The  ovum  (fig.  li), 
as  it  occurs  in  the  female  organ  or 

Fig    14. — Ovum  of  the   cat  ;    highly 

MAGNIFIED.  SeMI-DIAGRAMMATIC. 

(E  A.S.) 

zp,  zona  peliucitla ;  vi,  vitelhis  ;  gv, 
germinal  vesicle  ;  gs,  germinal  spot. 

ovary,  is  a  large  cell  enclosed  in  a 
distinct  envelope  ;  otherwise  con- 
sisting like  other  animal  cells  of 
protoplasm  and  a  nucleus. 

*  The  term  "  karyokinesis "  is  sometimes  applied  collectively  to  the  changes  of  a 
dividing  nucleus. 

+  In  the  account  which  follows  of  the  early  changes  which  the  ovum  undergoes,  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  the  embryonic  cells,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  the  early  developmental  processes,  but  ihe  subject  is  merely  alluded  to  in  connexion 
with  the  relation  which  the  egg-cell  bears  to  other  cells  of  the  animal  body.  The  full 
description  of  the  processes  in  question  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Embryology,  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Special  names  have  long  been  applied  to  these  parts  in  the  ovum.  Thus  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum  is  termed  the  germinal  vesicle  (civ),  and  the  main  collection 
of  nucleoplasm  within  it — the  niicleolus — is  termed  the  germinal  spot  {g/i) ,  while 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  has  been  named  the  vitellus  or  yolk  (ci).  Enclos- 
ing the  whole  is  a  thick  radially  striated  structure,  the  zona  jjellucida  (zj)). 

This  egg-cell  or  germ-cell  is  not,  at  least  in  tlie  higher  animals,  capable 
of  undergoing  complete  cell-division,  and  thus  initiating  development, 
without  first  passing  through  certain  changes  which  are  not,  it  is 
believed,  shared  by  ordinary  cells.  To  these  changes  in  the  ovum  the 
terms  maturation  mid  fertilisatmi  are  applied,  and  their  result  is  the 
production  of  the  fii'st  embryonic  cell. 

The  maturation  of  the  ovum  essentially  consists  in  the  extrusion  of  a  portion 
of  the  nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  the  pro- 
toplasm or  vitellus.  This  process  of  extrusion  appears  to  be  really  a  division 
of  the  cell  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  larger  of  the  two  being  still 
termed  the  ovum,  the  smaller,  which  may  again  divide  into  two,  being  termei 
a  polar  globule,  or  it  might  be  better  to  term  it  an  extrusion -globule.  The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  this  change  becomes  effected*  :— Soon  after 
the  ovum  leaves  the  ovaiy,  or  immediately  before,  its  nucleus,  which  previously 
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Fig.  15. — Stages  in  the  formation  of  the  polar  globules  in  the  ovum  of 
A  STAR-FISH  (from  Hertwig). 
g.v,  germinal  vesicle  transformed  into  a  spindle-shaped  system  of  fibres  ;  p',  the  first 
polar  globule  becoming  extruded  from  the  surface  of  the  ovum  ;  p,  p,  polar  globules 
comijletely  extruded  ;  /.2m,  female  pronucleus. 

presented  the  structure  typical  of  the  nucleus  of  a  resting  cell,  shows  indica- 
tions of  a  change,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  spindle-shaped  system  of 
fibres  which  is  situated  near  the  sui'face  of  the  vitellus  (fig.  1.5,  g.v).  Presently 
one  pole  of  the  spindle  is  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  (p')  into  a 
space  (perivitelline  space)  between  the  zona  pellucida  and  the  vitellus,  caused  by 
a  shrinking  of  the  latter.  In  the  next  place  the  substance  of  the  nucleoplasmic 
fibres  gradually  collects  towards  the  poles  of  the  spindle  in  much  the  same  way 


*  The  description  which  follows  aj^plies  to  the  ovum  of  the  star-fish  as  observed  by 
Fol  and  Hertwig ;  but  the  researches  of  Ed.  van  Beneden  indicate  that  similar  phenomena 
attend  the  extrusion  of  the  polar  globules  in  the  mammalian  ovum,  although  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  observation  ah  the  phases  have  not  as  yet  been  seen. 
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as  during  the  division  of  the-nucleus  in  an  ordinary  cell,  and  two  daug-hter-nuclei 
are  thus  fonned,  one  remaining  in  the  ovum,  and  the  other,  together  with  a  very 
small  amount  ef  the  vitellus,  becoming  free  in  the  perivitelline  space  as  a  polar 
globule  (fig.  15,  3,  p').  This  may  agam  undergo  division,  or  a  second  polar 
globule  may  be  produced  from  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  in  the  same  way  as  was 
the  first.  The  nucleus  of  the  ovum  now  moves  again  towards  the  centre,  there 
to  await  the  advent  of  the  fertilizing  agent.  Since  it  is  now  somewhat  different 
from  an  ordinary  nucleus  in  its  incapability  to  initiate  the  division  of  the  cell 
without  the  access  of  a  fertilizing  agent,  as  well  as  in  structure,  no 
nucleoijlasmic  network  being  visible,  it  is  no  longer  termed  the  nucleus,  but 
t'he,  female pro-nncle us  (fig.  15,  4,  Bf.jm). 

Arrived  at  the  condition  above  described,  the  ovum  seems  incapable  of  under- 
going fiu'ther  change  until  it  has  received  and  blended  with  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  male  generative  cells.  The  latter  give  oft",  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
described  when  the  male  organs  of  generation  are  treated  of,  minute  portions 
of  their  nuclei  and  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  spermatozoa. 
These  consist  of  an  extremely  minute  particle  of  nucleoplasm  termed  the 
head,  a  small  intermediate  mass  of  protoplasm  named  the  body  or  neck,  and  a 
loiig  spontaneously  vibratile  filament,  the  tail,  by  the  movements  of  which  they 

Fig.  16. 
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Fig.  16. — Fertilization  of  the  ovum  of  an  echinoderm.  (Selenka). 

s,  spermatozoon  ;  m.pr,  male  pronucleus  ;  f.pr,  female  pi'onucleus, 
1.   Accession   of  a  spermatozoon  to  the  periphery  of  the  vitelhis  ;  2.   Its  penetration, 
and  the  radial  disposition  of  the  viteUine  granules  ;  3.   Transformation  of  the  head  of  the 
spermatozoon  into  the  male  pronucleus  ;  4,  5.  Blending  of  the  male  and  female  pronuclei. 

are  propelled,  and  thus  assisted  to  reach  the  ovum.  This  accomplished,  they 
pierce  the  zona  pellucida,  and  the  head  of  a  spermatozoon,  generally  of  only  one. 
becomes  buried  in  the  periphery  of  the  vitellus  (fig.  16,1).  The  imbedded  head  en 
larges,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  clear  spheroidal  body,  t\\e  male  jjro-nuclcus. 
which,  as  the  lines  of  vitelline  granules  which  converge  towards  it  indicate, 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  (2,  3).  Soon  it  begins 
to  move  towards  the  female  pro-nucleus,  and  reaching  this  the  two  become  blended 
and  a  new  nucleus  is  formed  by  their  coalescence  (4,  5).  It  is  this  nucleus,  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  the  male  and  female  pro-nuclei,  which  initiates  the  division  of 
the  egg-cell  and  thus  commences  the  develoj)ment  of  the  embryo. 


Production  of  embryonic  cells  from  the  fertilized  ovum,  and 
their  arrangement  into  layers. — Fertilization  being  completed,  the 
ovum  proceeds  to  divide  into  two  daughter-cells  (termed  segmenis  or 
blastomeres)  in  the  same  manner,  and  passing  tlii'ough  the  same  phases, 
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as  any  other  dividing  cell.  It  is  true  that  all  the  different  forms  of  the 
nuclear  fibres  and  the  stages  above  described,  in  speaking  of  cell-division, 
have  not  been  made  out  m  the  division  of  the  egg-cell,  but  enough  has 
been  seen  to  wai^ant  the  assmnption  that  the  process  is  in  the  mam  the 
same.  The  result  is,  however,  somewhat  different,  for  in  the  mammalian 
ovum  the  two  daughter-cells  are  not  perfectly  similar  :  one  of  them  is 
larger,  clearer,  and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  possessed  of  greater  develop- 
mental activity  than  the  other  one,  which  is  smaller  and  more  granular. 
We  may  provisionally  term  the  former  the  ectomere  and  the  latter  the 
entomere  (fig.  17,  a).  The  segmentation  into  two  cells  is  soon  followed 
by  the  division  of  each  of  these  so  that  fom'  are  produced  (fig.  17,  1)), 
and  the  process  of  multiplication  being  continued  with  more  or_  less 
regularity  a  small  solid  mass  of  cells  eventually  results  from  the  division 


Fig.  17. — First  stages  of  segmentation  of  a  mammalian  ovdm  :  semi-diagrammatic 
(Drawn  by  Dr.  AUen  Thomson,  after  Ed.  v.  Beneden's  description). 

z.p.,  zona  pellucida  ,  p.gl.,  polar  globules  ;  ect.,  ectomere  ;  ent.,  entomere.  a,  division 
into  two  blastomeres  ;  h,  stage  of  four  blastomeres ;  c,  eight  blastomeres,  the  ectomeres 
partially  enclosing  the  entomeres ;  d,  e,  succeeding  stages  of  segmentation  showing  the 
more  rapid  division  of  the  ectomeres  and  the  enclosure  of  the  entomeres  by  them. 


of  the  egg-cell  (fig.  17,  e,  and  fig.  18,  a).  Presently  fluid  tends  to 
accumulate  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  (fig.  18,  h),  transforming  it  into 
a  hollow  vesicle  which  is  termed  the  blastodermic  vesicle  (fig.  18,  c,  cl). 
The  wall  of  this  is  formed  by  only  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells  (ect.), 
except  at  one  part  where  there  is  a  small  patch  of  granular  cells  {ent.) 
constituting  another  but  an  imperfect  layer,  which,  however,  before  long- 
extends  around  the  whole  vesicle.  A  third  or  intermediate  layer  (derived 
from  one  or  both  the  others)  makes  its  appearance  between  the  two 
which  are  first  formed  so  that  the  blastoderm  is  finally  tri-laminar. 
The  outermost  of  the  three  blastodermic  layers  is  termed  the  ectoderm 
or  epiblast,  the  innermost,  the  entoderm  or  hy]3ohlast,  while  the  inter- 
mediate layer  is  the  mesoderm  or  mesoUast  (see  fig.  20). 

The  result  then  of  the  division  of  the  ovum  is  the  production  of 
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Fig.  18. 
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Fig.  18.— Sections  op  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit  during  the  later  stages  op 

SEGMENTATION,   SHOWING  THE  FORMATION    OF    THE  BLASTODERMIC  VESICLE  (E.   V.    Beneden). 

a,  Section  showing  the  enclosure  of  entomeres  by  ectomeres  except  at  one  sijot — the 
blastopore  ;  6,  more  advanced  stage  in  which  fluid  is  beginning  to  accumulate  between 
entomeres  and  ectomeres,  the  former  completely  enclosed  ;  c,  the  fluid  has  much  increased, 
so  that  a  lai'ge  space  separates  entomeres  from  ectomeres  except  at  one  part ;  d,  blasto- 
dermic vesicle,  its  wall  formed  of  a  layer  of  ectodermic  cells,  with  a  patch  of  entomeres 
adhering  to  it  at  one  part ;  s.j>.,  ect.,  ent.,  as  before. 


Fig.  19, 
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Fig.  19. — A.  Section  through  part  op  a  bilaminar  blastoderm  of  the  cat  (E.A.S.) 

ect.,  ent.,  ectoderm,  entoderm  ;  z.p.,  thinned  out  zona  pellucida. 
Fig.  20. — Section  of  trilaminar  blastoderm  of  the  rabbit  (Kolliker).     ect.,  ent,, 

as  before  ;  nies.,  mesoderm  continuous  in  middle  ( pr.)  with  ectoderm. 
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amnerous  cells  (embryonic  cells),  which  are  arranged  in  the  Ihree 
definite  layers  abore  enumerated.  From  these  embryonic  cells  and 
their  descendants  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  eventually  become 
formed.  This  development  of  the  tissues  or  "histogenesis"  does  not 
take  place  promiscuously,  but  there  is  a  certain  relation  maintained 
between  the  several  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  and  certain  tissues  ;  that 
is  to  say,  some  tissues  are  always  formed  from  cells  belonging  to  one 
layer,  others  from  cells  belonging  to  another.  The  following  is  ^  the 
relation,  given  in  tabular  form  : — 

Nervous  tissue. 

The  epithelium  of  the  sense  organs. 

The  epithelium  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
-p,  .V^  \        cord  and  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

±ipiblast  rpj^g  epithelium  of  the  skin  (epidermis). 

^  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth. 

Entoderm      ) 

or  y  The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  (except  the 

Hypoblast     j      mouth)  and  of  the  glands  in  connexion  with  it. 

,^      ,  [  The  renal  epithelium. 

Mesoderm      |   r^j^^  epithelium  of  vessels  and  serous  membranes. 

The  connective  tissues  (including  cartilage  and  bone). 

Muscular  tissue. 


Ectoderm 


or 
Mesoblast 


OP  THE  NUTRITION  AND  GROWTH  OF  CELLS. 

Wlien  a  cell  divides,  the  resulting  cells,  as  we  have  seen,  are  smaller  than 
the  orig-inal  cell ;  but  they  speedily  grow,  and  each  of  the  daughter-cells  before 
long  attains  the  size  of  the  mother-cell.  In  order  to  enable  cells  thus  to  grow  or 
increase  in  size,  they  are  supplied  with  nutritive  material,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  immediately  derived  from  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  which 
transudes  through  the  coats  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  thus  reaches  the 
elements  of  the  tissues.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  necessary  condition  that  this  material 
of  nutrition  should  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  spot  where  nutrition  goes  on, 
although  it  is  not  essential  for  this  purpose  that  the  vessels  should  actually  pass 
into  the  tissue. 

In  the  instance  of  cuticle  and  epithelium,  no  vessels  enter  the  tissue,  but  the 
nutrient  fluid  which  the  subjacent  vessels  afford  penetrates  a  certain  way  into 
the  growing  mass,  and  the  cells  continue  to  assimilate  this  fluid,  and  undergo 
their  changes  at  a  distance  from,  and  independently  of,  the  blood-vessels.  In 
other  non-vascular  tissues,  such  as  articular  cartilage,  the  nutrient  fluid  is  doubt- 
less, in  like  manner,  conveyed  by  imbibition  through  their  mass,  where  it  is  then 
attracted  and  assimilated.  The  mode  of  nutrition  of  these  and  other  non-vascular 
masses  of  tissue  may  be  compared,  indeed,  to  that  which  takes  place  throughout 
the  entire  organism  in  cellidar  plants,  as  well  as  in  those  simple  kinds  of  animals 
in  which  no  vessels  have  been  detected.  But  even  in  the  vascular  tissues  the  con- 
ditions are  not  absolutely  different ;  for  although  the  vessels  traverse  the  tissue, 
they  do  not  penetrate  into  its  stractural  elements.  Thus  the  capillary  vessels  of 
muscle  pass  between  and  around  its  iibres,  but  do  not  penetrate  their  inclosing 
sheaths.  The  nutrient  fluid,  on  exuding  from  the  vessels,  has  here,  therefore,  as 
well  as  in  the  non- vascular  tissues,  to  permeate  the  adjoining  mass  by  transuda- 
tion, in  order  to  reach  these  elements,  and  yield  new  substance  at  every  point 
where  renovation  is  going  on.  The  vessels  of  a  tissue  have,  indeed,  been  not 
unaptly  compared  to  the  artiflcial  channels  of  irrigation  which  distribute  water 
over  a  fleld;  just  as  the  water  penetrates  and  pervades  the  soil  which  lies  between 
the  intersecting  streamlets,  and  thus  reaches  the  growing  plants,  so  the  nutritious 
fluid,  escaping  through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  must  permeate  the  interme- 
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diate  mass  of  tissue  wliich  lies  in  the  meshes  of  even  the  finest  vascular  network. 
The  quantity  of  iiuid  supplied,  and  the  distance  it  has  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
vessels,  will  vary  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  latter  bear  to  the  mass 
requiring  to  be  nourished. 

By  its  growth  taking  place  more  in  one  direction  than  another,  a  cell  becomes 
modified  in  shape.  Of  course,  if  a  cell,  originally  spherical,  grows  equally  in  all 
directions,  the  spherical  form  is  maintained,  except  in  those  cases  where,  by 
mutual  compression  the  cells  acquire  flattened  sides  and  a  polyhedi'al  shape.  If 
the  cell  grows  out  very  much  more  in  one  direction  than  in  others,  a  fibre  may  be 
formed,  as  in  the  production  of  nerve-fibres  ;  or,  if  a  cell  thus  produced  becomes 
hollowed  out  and  united  with  other  similar  cells,  a  vessel  may  result,  as  in  the 
production  of  blood-vessels.  By  the  growth  of  a  ceU  at  several  different  points 
or  by  its  retraction  between  certain  points,  a  stellate  form  is  produced ;  and, 
indeed,  innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  modifications  in  the  shape  of 
cells  produced  by  inequalities  in  growth. 

One  of  the  modifications  in  shape  produced  by  compression  has  just  been  referred 
to.  Another  instance  is  seen  in  those  cases  in  which,  by  the  continual  division 
and  growth  of  deeper  lying  cells,  other  cells,  which  are  placed  more  superficially, 
become  flattened  out  and  forced  towards  the  surface,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
stratified  epithelia. 

Waste  of  the  tissues.— The  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  body,  when  once 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  are  subject  to  continual  loss  of 
material,  which  is  restored  by  nutrition.  This  waste  or  consumption  of  matter, 
with  which  in  all  cases  the  use  of  a  part  is  attended,  takes  place  in  different 
modes  and  degrees  in  different  structures.  Thus  in  the  cuticle  the  decayed  parts 
are  thi'own  off  at  the  free  siu'face ;  in  the  vascular  tissues,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  or  effete  matter  must  be  first  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  then  find  its  way  into 
the  blood-vessels,  or  lymphatics,  along  with  the  residual  part  of  the  nutritive 
plasma,  and  be  by  them  carried  off. 

Beg-eneration. — "When  a  part  of  a  texture  has  been  lost  or  removed,  the  loss 
may  be  repaired  by  regeneration  of  new  substance  of  the  same  kind;  but 
the  extent  to  which  this  restoration  is  possible  is  very  different  in  different 
textures.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  regenerative  process  in  each  tissue 
wUl  be  considered  hereafter  ;  but  we  may  here  state  generally,  that,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  reproduction  of  a  texture  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  its  original 
formation. 

Literature. — The  following  are  the  more  recent  papers  of  importance  on  the  structure 
of  cells  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  during  division  :  C.  Jleitzmann,  Qntersuchung- 
en  fiber  das  Protoplasma,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  1873.  L.  Auerhach,  Organologische  Studien, 
1874.  G.  Frommann,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Struktur  der  Zellen.  Jena  Zeitschrift,  1875,  and 
subsequent  papers  in  the  same  journal.  0.  Butschli,  Untersuchungen  betreffend  die  ersten 
Entwicklungsvorgange  im  befruchteten  Ei  &c.  Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Zoologie  XXV.  Stras- 
hurger,  Ueber  ZellbikUmg  u.  Zelltheilung.  Jena,  1875  and  1876  ;  Studien  iiber  das  Proto- 
plasma. Jena  Zeitschr.  1876  ;  Ueber  Befruchtung  u.  Zell-theilung.  Jena  Zeitschr.  1877;  and 
Neue  Beobachtungen,  1879  (chiefly  on  the  vegetable  cell).  0.  Hertwig,  Beitrage  zur  Kentit- 
niss  des  Bildung,  Befruchtung  und  Theilung  des  thierischen  Eies.  Morphol.  Jahrbuch  I, 
1873,  III.  1877,  and  IV.  1878.  W.  Mayzel,  Ueber  eigenthumliche  Vorgange,  &c. 
Centralblatt  f.  d.  med.  Wissenschaften,  1875.  E.  v.  Beneden,  La  maturation  de  I'oeuf, 
&c.,  Bull,  de  I'acad.  roy.  de  Belgique,  1875  ;  Embryol.  du  lapin.  Arch,  de  Biol.,  1880. 
E.  HerUaig,  Beitrage  z.  e.  einheitl.  Auffassung  d.  verschied.  Keruformen.  Morph.  Jahrb. 
1870.  W.  Flemming,  Zellkern.  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anatomie,  Bd.  XIII.  Zur  Kenntniss  der 
Zelle  u.  ihrer  Theilungserschcinungen,  Ibid.  XVI.  and  XVII.  Peremcschko,  Ueber  die 
Theilung  der  thierischen  Zellen.  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XVI.  and  XVII.  C.  J.  Eberth, 
Ueber  Kern-und  Zell-theilung.  Virchow's  Archiv.,  Bd.  67,  1876.  Th.  Elmer,  Ueber  den 
Bau  des  Zell-kerns,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XIV.  H.  Fol,  Sur  le  commencement  de 
I'henogenie,  Arch.  d.  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles,  1877,  and  printed  separately,  1870. 
S.  Strieker,  Beobacht.  ueber  die  Eastehung  des  Zell-kems.  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  1877. 
E.  Klein,  the  structure  of  cells  and  nuclei.  Qu.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1878  and  1879  ; 
On  the  glandular  epithelium  and  division  of  nuclei  in  the  Newt,  1879.  Th.  W.  Engelmann, 
Physiologic  der  Protoplasma-bewegung  :  in  Handb.  der  Physiologic  v.  L.  Hermann.  C.  S. 
Minot,  Growth  as  a  function  of  cells  :  and  Preliminary  notice  of  certain  laws  of  histological 
differentiation  in  the  Proc.  Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Hist.  1870. 
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THE    BLOOD. 

The  most  striking  external  character  of  the  blood  is  its  well-known 
colour,  which  is  bright  red  approaching  to  scarlet  in  the  arteries,  but  of 
a  dark  pui'ple  or  modena  tint  in  the  veins.  It  is  a  somewhat  clammy 
and  consistent  liquid,  a  little  heayier  than  water,  its  specific  gravity 
being  about  1*055  ;  it  has  a  saltish  taste,  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and 
a  peculiar  faint  odour. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  opaque  and  homogeneous  ;  but, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  either  while  within  the  minute 
vessels,  or  when  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  it  is 
Been  to  consist  of  a  transparent  colourless  fluid,  named  the  "  lymph  of 
the  blood,"  "liquor  sanguinis,"  or  "plasma,"  and  minute  solid  particles 
or  corpuscles  immersed  in  it.  These  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
coloured  and  the  colourless  :  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  abundant, 
and  have  been  long  known  as  "  the  red  particles,"  or  "  globules,"  of  the 
blood  ;  the  "  colourless,"  "  white,"  or  "  pale  corpuscles,"  on  the  other 
hand,  being  fewer  in  number  and  less  conspicuous,  were  later  in  being 
generally  recognised. 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  the  liquor  sanguinis  separates 
into  two  parts  ; — into  fibrin,  which  becomes  solid,  and  a  pale  yellowish 
liquid  named  serum.  The  fibrin  in  solidifying  involves  the  corpuscles 
and  forms  a  red  consistent  mass,  named  the  clot  or  crassamenttim  of  the 
blood,  from  which  the  serum  gradually  separates.  The  relation  between 
the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the  liquid  and  the 
coagulated  states  may  be  represented  by  the  subjoined  scheme  : — 

CCorpuscles     . 

;  Clot   ^ 

Liquid  blood  \  /'Fibrin 


Liquor  sanguinis  i 


I  Serum  .    . 


Coagulated  blood. 


In  a  cubic  millimeter  of  healthy  human  blood  there  are  on  an  average 
5,000,000  red  corpuscles  (Vierordt)  and  10,000  white  corpuscles.  The 
number  of  white  corpuscles  varies  much  more  than  that  of  the  red,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  red  is  variously  given  at  from  1  :  1000 
to  1:250.  There  are  said  to  be  fewer  red  corpuscles  in  the  female 
(4,500,000  in  a  cubic  millimeter  according  to  Welcker). 

The  nuraeration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  readily  performed.  A  little  blood, 
obtained  by  pricking  the  finger,  is  measured  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  a  measured  amount  (say  100  times  its  volume)  of  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  some  other  salt  which  will  maintain  its  fluidity  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  corpuscles  nearly  unaltered  ;  the  latter  can  then  be 
counted  in  a  small  known  quantity  of  the  mixture.  This  part  of  the  operation 
is  effected  by  placing  a  di'op  of  the  mixture  in  the  middle  of  a  glass  "  cell "  of 
a  certain  depth  (say  J^th  of  a  millimeter),  the  bottom  of  which  is  ruled  in  squares, 
the  sides  of  which  are  of  a  kno^vn  dimension  (say  again  ^  miU.).  If  now  a 
covering  glass  is  placed  over  the  cell  so  as  to  touch  the  drop,  the  latter  will  form 
a  layer  of  the  mixture  ^g  mill,  deep,  and  the  part  above  each  square  will  represent  a 
cube  of  liquid  the  sides  of  which  measure  ^^  mill.  So  that  by  counting  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  square,  after  allowing  them  time  to  subside,  the  number  in  this 
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volume  of  the  mixtm-e  is  obtained.     It  is  clear  that  a  simple  calculation  will 
then  give  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  the  blood  employed. 

The  methods  of  Hayem  and  Nachet,  Gowers,  and  Thoma  are  based  on  the 
above  principle.  The  average  results  obtained  by  recent  investigators  agree 
closely  with  the  original  estimates  of  Vierordt  and  Welcker. 


RED    CORPUSCLES    OF    a?HE    BLOOD. 

These  are  not  spherical,  as  the  name  "  globules,"  by  which  they  were 
formerly  designated,  would  seem  to  imply,  but  flattened  or  disk-shaped. 
Those  of  the  human  blood  (fig.  21  and  fig.  22,  A)  have  a  nearly  circular 
outline,  like  a  piece  of  coin,  and  most  of  them  also  present  a  shallow  cup- 
like depression  or  dimple  on  both  surfaces ;  their  usual  figure  is,  therefore, 
that  of  biconcave  disks.  Their  magnitude  differs  somewhat  even  in  the 
same  drop  of  blood,  and  it  has  been  variously  assigned  by  authors  ;  but 
the  prevalent  size  may  be  stated  at  from  a-aVo*^^  to  3-^00^^  of  an  inch 
(•007  to  -008  millimeter)*  in  diameter,  and  about  one-fourth  of  that  in 
thickness. 

p-     9-.  Fig.  21. — Human  blood  as  seen  on 

"'    "    '  THE      WARM      STAGE.  MAGNIFIED 

ABOUT    1200    DIAMETERS   (E.  A.S.). 

0',  r,  single  red  corpuscles  seen  lying 
flat  ;  r',  r',  red  corpuscles  on  their 
edge  and  viewed  in  profile  ;  r",  red 
corpuscles  arranged  in  rouleaux ;  c,  c, 
crenate  red  corpuscles  ;  p,  a  finely 
granular  pale  corpuscle ;  g,  a  coarsely 
granular  pale  corpuscle.  Both  have 
two  or  three  distinct  vacuoles,  and 
■were  undergoing  changes  of  shape  at 
the  moment  of  observation ;  in  g,  a 
nucleus  also  is  visible. 

In  mammiferous  animals  gene- 
rally, the  red  corpuscles  are  shaped 
as  in  man,  except  in  the  camel 
tribe,  in  which  they  have  an  ellip- 
tical outline.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibia,  and  most  fishes,  they 
are  oval  disks  with  a  central  ele- 
vation on  both  siu'faces  (fig.  22,  B, 
and  fig.  27,  from  the  frog),  the 
height  and  extent  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  proportionate  length  and  breadth  of  the  oval,  vary  in  difEerent 
instances,  so  that  in  some  fishes  the  elliptical  form  is  almost  shortened  into  a 
circle. 

The  size  of  the  corpuscles  differs  greatly  in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrata ; 
they  are  largest  in  the  Amphibia.  Thus  in  the  frog  they  are  about  —g  th  of  an 
inch  long  and  xto)*^  broad  ;  in  Proteus  anguinus,  j,[,oth  of  an  inch  long  and 
yL^  th  broad  :  in  Amphiuma  tridactylum,  where  they  are  largest,  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  one-third  larger  than  those  of  the  Proteus.  In  birds  they  range  in  length 
from  about  ^  55*^  ^^  1700^^  °^  ^^  inch.  Amongst  mammals  the  elephant  has  the 
largest  red  blood-corpuscles  fg^gth  of  an  inch)  ;  those  of  the  dog  average  gs^ii^^-'^ 
of  an  inch  ;  those  of  the  sheep  g^th  of  an  inch  ;  the  goat  was  long  supposed 

*  The  one-thousandth  part  of  a  millimeter  is  often  known  as  a  micro -millimeter  or 
micron,  and  is  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  /^.  The  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle 
is  then  exi3ressed  as  7 — 8  microns  (7  ytt — 8  u). 
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to  have  the  smallest,  (-^^  th  of  an  inch)  but  Gulliver  found  them  about  half  this 
size  in.  the  Meminna  and  Napu  deer. 

In  observations  upon  the  blood  of  different  races  of  mankind,  Richardson  found 
no  constant  difference,  the  average  diameter  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle  being 
g-L-th  of  an  inch.  The  corpuscles  of  many  mammals,  and  notably  the  dog 
among  the  common  domestic  animals,  approach  so  nearly  in  size  to  the  human 
blopd-corpuscles  as  to  be  qmte  undistiaguishable  from  them. 

Fig.  22. 


^c 


? 


Fig.  22. —Human  red  corpuscles  (A)  and  blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog  (B)  placed 
SIDE  Br  side  to  show  relative  size.     500  diameters. 

1,  shows  their  broad  surface  ;  2,  one  seen  edgeways  ;  3,  shows  the  effect  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  ;  the  nucleus  has  become  distinct  {from  Wagner). 


Fig.  23. 


Wlien  viewed  singly  by  transmitted  light  the  coloured  corpuscles  do 
not  appear  red,  but  merely  of  a  reddish-yellow  tinge,  or  yellowish-green 
in  venous  blood.  It  is  only  when  the  light  traverses  a  number  of  cor- 
puscles that  a  distinct  red  colour  is  produced. 

In  consequence  of  the  shape  of  the  corpuscle,  it  looks  darker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edge  when  viewed  with  only  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  or  at  a  distant  focus ;  but  the  middle  of  the  corpuscle  appears 
lighter  than  the  periphery  when  a  close  focus  or  a  very  high  magnifying 
power  is  employed. 

The  red  disks,  when  blood  is  drawn  fi-om  the  vessels,  sink  in  the 
plasma ;  they  have  a  singular  tendency  to  run  together,  and  to  cohere 
by  their  broad  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  by  their  aggregation  cylindrical 
columns,  like  piles  or  rouleaus  of  money, 
and  the  roUs  or  piles  themselves  join 
together  into  an  irregular  network  (figs. 
21  and  23).  Generally  the  corpuscles 
separate  on  a  slight  impulse,  and  they 
may  then  unite  again.  The  phenomenon 
is  most  readily  explained  by  supposing 
the  substance  composing  the  corpuscles 
to  j)ossess  a  slight  natural  adhesiveness 
(Lister).  It  will  take  place  in  blood 
which  has  been  in  any  way  brought  to 
a  standstill  within  the  living  vessels  as 
well  as  in  blood  that  has  stood  for  some 
hours  after  it  has  been  drawn,  and  also 
when  the  globules  are  immersed  in  serum 
in  place  of  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  corpuscles  alter  their  shape  on  the  slightest  pressure,  as  is  well 


Fie.  23. — Red  corpuscles  COLLECTED 
INTO  rolls  (after  Henle). 
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seen  while  they  move  within  the  vessels  ;  they  are  also  elastic,  for  they 
readily  recover  their  original  form. 

The  human  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  animals, 
often  present  deviations  from  the  natural  shape,  which  are  most  pro- 
bably due  to  causes  acting  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the 
vessels,  but  in  some  instances  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  blood.  Thus,  it  is  not  unusual  for  many  of 
them  to  appear  shrunken  and  crenated,  when  exposed  under  the 
microscope  (fig.  21,  c,  c ;  fig.  24,/),  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  so 
altered  often  appears  to  increase  during  the  time  of  observation.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  change  ;  it  occurs  whenever  the  density  of 
the  plasma  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  neutral  salt,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  effects  of  the  passage  of  an  electric  shock.  The  corpuscles  may 
become  distorted  in  various  other  ways,  and  corrugated  on  the  surface ; 
not  unfrequently  one  of  their  concave  sides  is  bent  out,  and  they  acquire 
a  cup-like  figure. 

Gulliver  made  the  curious  discovery  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  Mexican  deer  and 
some  allied  species  present  very  singular  fonns,  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
exposure  ;  the  figui'es  they  assume  are  various,  but  most  of  thenr  become  length- 
ened and  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  then  often  slightly  bent,  not  unlike  caraway- 
seeds. 

Structure  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles.— Each  red  corpuscle 
is  formed  of  two  distinct  parts,  a  coloured  and  a  colourless,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  two  are  intimately  commingled,  so  that 
every  portion  of  the  corpuscle,  however  small,  has  to  all  appearance  the 
same  constitution  :  the  corpuscles  therefore  look  homogeneous. 

Of  the  two  parts  composing  the  corpuscle  the  one  which  imparts  its 
colour  to  the  blood-disk  consists  of  a  red  crystallizable  substance  termed 
hmmogloMn,  the  colourless  part  is  termed  the  stroma.  Haemoglobin  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  addition  of  this  fluid  to  a  drop  of 
blood  serves  speedily  to  separate  the  coloured  substance  li'om  the  colour- 
less part  of  the  corpuscle  (fig.  24,  a — e).     The  same  effect,  namely, 

Fig.  24.  Fig.  24. — a-c,   successive   effects  of  water  upon 

,  a  red  blood-corpuscle  ;  a,  corpuscle  seen  edgeways, 

a-         "  '^         ^„^     ^-.  slightly  swollen  ;  b,  c,  one  of  the  sides  bulged  out 

tC\       ^%       C3     V    /         i'^^^V  form) ;  d,  spherical  form  ;  c,  decolorized  stroma; 
y        C'  /,  a  thorn-apple  shaped  corpuscle  (due  to  exposure) ; 

g,  action  of  tannin  upon  a  red  corpuscle. 


^Qp 


the  discharge  of  colouring  matter  fi'om 
the  corpuscles,  may  be  produced  by 
various  other  means,  such  as  the  action  of 
heat  (60°  C),  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  a  portion  of  blood, 
the  action  of  ether  and  chloroform  vapour,  and  the  passage  of  electric 
shocks  through  blood  ;  in  these  cases  the  haemoglobin  becomes  dissolved 
by  the  scrum.  Many  watery  solutions,  such  as  dilute  acids,  act  like 
water  itself.  The  effect  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  peculiar,  from 
the  fact  that  the  haemoglobin,  although  discharged  from  the  corpuscle, 
yet  being  insoluble  in-  the  solution,  is  immediately  precipitated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stroma  in  the  form  of  a  small  darkly  coloured  globulo 
(Fig.  24,  g.)  (W.  Roberts). 

The  blood  or  serum  of  many  animals  belonging  to  different  genera 
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Fig.  25, 


cannot  be  mixed  without  producing  the  decolorlzation  and  destruction  of 
the  red  coi-puscles  of  one  or  both  sorts  of  blood  (Landois). 

Blood  in  which  the  htemoglobm  has  been  dissolved  out  from  the 
corpuscles  by  any  of  these  means  is  seen  to  have  lost  its  opaque  appear- 
ance, and  to  have  acquired  a  transparent  laky  tint ;  the  change  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  when  dissolved  in  the  serum  and 
forming  a  homogeneous  layer,  interferes  less  with  the  transmission  of  light 
than  when  occurring  in  scattered  particles. 

Hasmoglobin  after  being  thus  separated  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  prone  to 
undergo  crystallization.  The  crystals  present  various  forms  in  different  animals. 
but  almost  all  (the  hexagonal  plates  of 
the  squirrel  being  alone  excepted)  belong 
to  the  rhombic  system.  From  human 
blood  and  that  of  most  mammals,  the 
crystals  are  elongated  prisms  (fig.  25,  1), 
but  they  are  tetrahedrons  in  the  guinea- 
pig  (2),  and  short  rhombohedrons  in  the 
hamster  (4).  They  are  most  readily  ob- 
tained for  microscopical  examination  from 
the  blood  of  the  rat,  where  they  appear 
merely  on  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 

All  htemoglobin  crystals  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  water  of  crystallization 
(Kiihne).  They  are  doubly  refracting 
(anisotropous).  The  spectrum  of  hajmo- 
globin,  whether  in  substance  or  in  solu- 
tion, may  be  always  readily  recognized 
by  the  double  or  single  absorption  bands, 
which  are  produced  according  as  it  is 
present  in  the  oxidated  or  deoxidated 
condition  (Stokes). 

Other  coloured  crystals,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  blood,  are  the  so-called 
"  haemin  crystals  "  of  Teichmann.  They 
are  formed  when  hasmoglobin  is  warmed 
with  a  little  salt  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
On  cooling,  the  ha'min  crystallizes  out 
in  minute  reddish-brown  acicular  prisms 
(fig.  26),  the  demonstration  of  which 
affords  a  positive  proof  of  the  presence 
of  blood-colouring  matter.  They  may 
readily  be  obtained  from  dried  blood 
without  the  addition  of  salt,  merely  by 
warming  it  with  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  each 
corpuscle,  which  is  liable  to  variation, 
may  be  approximately  arrived  at  by 
determining  both  the  number  of  cor- 
puscles and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
in  a  given  volume  of  blood.  The  amount 
of  haemoglobin  is  estimated  by  diluting 
a  sample  of  blood  with  a  known  amount 
of  water,  and  comparing  the  tint  of 
the  solution  so  obtained  with  that  of 
a  solution  of  haemoglobin  of  known 
strength.  A  very  convenient  means  of 
quickly  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  hsemoglobin  in  a  sample  of  blood  is  afforded  by  the  "  htemoglobinometer  "  of 
Gowers,  which  is  arranged  on  the  above  principle. 


Fig.  25. — Blood-crtstals,  magnified. 
1,  from  human  blood  ;    2,   from   the 
guinea-pig 


3,  squirrel  ;  4,  hamster. 


Fig.    26. — HiEMiN 
FIED  (from  Preyer). 
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The  stroma  of  the  red  corpuscle  during  the  removal  of  the  haemoglobin  gene- 
rally loses  its  discoid  shape  and  becomes  globular.  It  is  itself  comijosed  of  a 
number  of  chemical  substances,  chief  among  which  are  paraglobulin,  cholesterin, 
and  protagon. 


STRUCTUBE    OF    THE     NUCLEATED     RED     CORPUSCLES    OF    THE     LOWER 

VERTEBRATA. 

Like  the  mammalian  blood-discs  the  large  corpuscles  of  the  frog  (fig.  27)  and  sala- 
mander, may  be  described  as  consisting  of  coloured  substance  and  stroma.  They 
differ  from  the  mammalian  corpuscles,  however,  in  the  possession  of  a  more  solid 
particle  of  an  oval  shape  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  stroma,  and  has  been  long 
known  as  the  "  nucleus."  It  is  rather  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
corpuscle,  but  in  the  natural  unaltered  condition  is  seldom  visible  ;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  very  nearly  the  same  index  of  refraction  as 
the  rest  of  the  corpuscle.  For  it  may  be  rendered  visible,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  the  combined  action  of  watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  ujoon  the 
blood  ;  a  precipitate  (of  paraglobulin)  is  thus  produced  upon  the  nucleus,  and  its 
outline  comes  into  view  :  on  readmission  of  air  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved,  and 
the  nucleus  again  becomes  faint  or  disappears  (Strieker). 

The  effect  of  most  reagents  is  similar  to  that  produced  on  human  blood.  Water 
causes  both  stroma  and  nucleus  to  swell  up  by  imbibition,  the  coloured  part  being 

at  the  same  tinae  extracted.     A 
Fig.  27.  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  in 

an  indifferent  fluid  also  removes 
the  colouring  matter,  but  the 
stroma  and  nucleus  retain  their 
shape,  the  last-mentioned  body 
presenting  a  markedly  granular 
appearance  (fig.  22,  .S)  ;  if  strong 
acetic  acid  be  employed,  the 
nucleus  often  acquires  a  reddish 
tint.  Alkalies,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  when  very  dilute, 
rapidly  destroy  both  corpuscle 
and  nucleus.  Various  reagents 
added  to  newt's  blood  cause  the 
coloured  part  of  the  corpuscles 
to  become  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  stroma,  and  collected 
around  the  nucleus  ;  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid 
(Brllcke)  :  the  coloured  matter 
and  nucleus  ("  zooid  ")  may  sub- 
sequently be  altogether  extruded 
from  the  body  of  the  coi-puscle 
(■'  oecoid  "). 

Dilute  alcohol  brings  to  view 
one,  or  at  most  two,  nucleoli 
within  the  nucleus  of  the  am- 
phibian red  coipuscle  (Eanvier,  Stirling).  In  other  respects  also  this  structure 
resembles  the  nucleus  of  an  ordinary  cell,  for  it  contains  a  network  traversing 
its  interior  (fig.  28),  which  is,  however,  very  close,  and  produces  under  moderate 
powers  of  the  microscope  a  somewhat  granular  effect.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
nucleus  of  the  adult  corpuscle  can  undergo  division,  although  in  the  young  state 
the  division  of  the  nucleus,  followed  or  accompanied  by  that  of  the  corpuscle,  has 
frequently  been  observed. 

A  question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  is  as  to  the  existence  of  a  mem- 
brane or  c3ll-wall  around  the  red  corpuscle.  The  effects  of  the  action  of  water 
and   of   a  solution   of    salt    respectively,    seem   in   favour   of    the   view   that 


Fig.  27. — Frog's  blood  (Ranvier). 

a,  red  corpuscle  seen  on  the  flat ;  v,  vacuole  in 
a  corpuscle  ;  b,  c,  red  corpuscles  in  profile;  n,  pale 
corpuscle  at  rest  ;  111,  pale  corpuscle,  exhibiting 
amoeboid  movements ;  p,  coloured  fusiform  cor- 
X^uscle. 
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sucti   a   membraiie   is   present.      The   addition  of   water   to   the   blood,  causes 

the  corpuscles,  both  those  of  man  and  of  the  frog,  to  lose  their  flattened  shape 

and  to  become   spherical  ;   and  since   this   change   will   occur   long  after  the 

blood  has  been  drawn,  and  cannot,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  be  referred  to 

the  existence  of   contractility  in  the  cori^uscle,  there  is  only  one  explanation 

which  can  be  offered ;  namely,  that  water  has  passed  into 

the  coipuscle  by  osmosis,  and   has   thus   distended   the  Fio-.  28, 

corpuscle.    In  the  same  way  the  action  of  salt,  in  causing 

a  crenation  of  the  corpuscle,  can  be  best  explained  by 

supposing  that   watery  fluid   has   passed   out   from    the 

corpuscle  by  osmosis,  so  that  the  superficial  layer  which 

envelopes  the  rest  of  the  corpuscle  is  thrown  into  folds 

or  creases.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 

enveloping  layer  is  of  the  nature  of  a  distinct  membrane ; 

for  if  we  assume  that  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle  has 

a  more  fluid  consistence  internally  than  near  the  exterior, 

a  sufiBcient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  resulting  both        -pw.    28. Coloured 

from  the  action  of  water  and  of  salt  is  obtained  -without  corpuscle  of  sala- 

asserting  the  existence  of  a  definite  membrane,  a  stracture  mander,      showing 

which  no   one  has   succeeded   in   demonstrating  in   an  intra-nuclear  net- 

isolated  form.  work  (Flemming). 

Gaule  has  recently  described  the  development  under 
certain  conditions  within  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  frog  of  a  minute  organism 
which  subsequently  escapes  from  the  corpuscle,  and  moves  actively  about  in  the 
suiTounding  fluid.  Gaule  is  of  opiuion  that  the  organism  in  question  is  formed 
out  of  the  living  substance  (protoplasm,  zooid)  of  the  red  corpuscle,  and  is  an 
active  free  condition  of  this.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  far  more  probably 
of  a  parasitic  natui-e,  developed  from  a  minute  iuvisible  germ  that  had  lain 
latent  within  the  corpuscle,  ready  to  undergo  development  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Under  the  influence  of  certain  conditions  (heat,  presence  of  septic  material) 
and  reagents  (urea  solution,  dilute  sherry  wine),  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles 
often  extrude  fine  beaded  filaments  which  may  attain  a  considerable  length,  and 
undergo  varied  changes.  As  Dowdeswell  has  correctly  pointed  out,  these 
filamentous  extrusions  militate  decidedly  against  the  existence  of  a  membranous 
envelope  to  the  corpuscle.  It  is  not  by  any  means  proven,  however,  that  the 
filaments  are  protoplasmic  in  nature,  like  the  amoeboid  processes  of  the  colourless 
corpuscles,  for  it  is  possible  to  explain  their  occun-ence  by  supposing  that  they 
are  caused  by  the  action  of  the  fluid  upon  the  protagon  iu  the  stroma,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  well-known  "  myelin  figures  "  are  formed  from  the  protagon 
in  the  white  substance  of  nervous  tissue  when  this  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  water. 

The  affirmation  of  Bottcher  that  a  nucleus  is  present  in  the  mammalian  red 
blood-corpuscle,  rests  entirely  upon  erroneous  methods  of  preparation.  That  of 
Strieker  (which  is  a  revival  of  the  older  opinions  of  Wharton  Jones,  and  of  Busk 
and  Huxley)  that  the  mammalian  red  corpuscle  is  moiphologically  a  nucleus  with 
an  imperceptible  amount  of  enveloping  cell-substance,  is  quite  distinct  from 
Bottcher's  view,  and  has  certain  considerations  to  recommend  it,  but  is  supported, 
at  present  upon  an  insufficient  basis  of  fact,  and  is  opposed,  moreover,  to  recent 
observations  upon  the  development  of  the  red  disk. 

COLOURLESS  CORPUSCLES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

General  Characters. — The  white,  pale,  or  colourless  corpuscles  are 
feAV  in  number  as  compared  with  the  red,  and  both  on  this  account  and 
l^ecause  of  their  want  of  colour,  they  are  not  at  first  easily  recognized  in 
a  microscopic  preparation  of  blood.  Their  form  is  very  various,  but 
when  absolutely  at  rest  they  are  rounded  or  spheroidal.  Measured  in 
this  condition  they  are  found  to  be  about  g-sVo^h  of  an  inch  (.001  mm.) 
in  diameter.     They  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscles. 
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The  white  corpuscle  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  free  animal  cell 
It  is  a  minute  protoplasmic  structure  inclosing  one  or  more  nuclei,  andthe 
protoplasm,  being  to  all  appearance  unaltered  from  its  primitive  condition, 
and  unenclosed  in  a  definite  membrane  or  cell-wal],  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
in  a  high  degree  the  amoeboid  movements  and  other  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  contractility  and  have  been  already 
sufficiently  described.     The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  pecuharly  apt  to 
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Fig.  29. — Changes  of  form  of  a  white  corpuscle  of  newt's  blood,  sketched  at 

INTERVALS  OF  A  FEW  MINUTES.  ThE  FIGURES  SHOW  ALSO  THE  INTUSSUSCEPTION  OF 
TWO  SMALL  STARCH  GRANULES,  AND  THE  CHANGES  OF  POSITION  WHICH  THESE 
UNDERWENT    WITHIN    THE    CORPUSCLE.      (E.  A.  S.) 

take  into  their  interior  minute  solid  particles  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  blood  (fig.  29)  ;  this  property  has  served  in  the  hands  of  Cohn- 
heim  and  others  as  a  means  of  detecting  escaped  white  corpuscles  in  tissues 
which  are  wholly  extravascular,  such  as  the  cornea.  Some  of  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  have  in  their  protoplasm  a  number  of  comparatively  coarse 
round  granules  (fig.  21,//)  which  are  generally  grouped  together  round  the 
nucleus.  These  corpuscles  are  often  distinguished  from  tlie  more  common 
paler  variety,  (fig.  21,  p)  as  the  coarsely  granular  cells,  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  they  are  different  in  nature,  origin,  or  destination. 

Both  coarsely  granular  and  finely  granular  corpuscles  are  often  seen, 
which  are  much  smaller  than  the  ordinaiy  pale  cells,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  spheroidal  nucleus  with  but  little  surrounding  protoplasm.  They 
seem  to  be  young  forms  of  the  more  protoplasmic  corpuscles,  and  are 
perhaps  identical  with  the  lymphoid  cells  found  in  lymphatic  glands  and 
similar  structures. 

The  corpuscles  often  have  one  or  more  consjDicuons  vacuoles  in  their 
protoplasm,  but  these  are  inconstant,  and  may  appear  and  disappear  in 
the  same  corpuscle.  More  rarely  they  are  filled  with  vacuoles  so  that  the 
cell-substance  assumes  a  frothy  aspect.  This  is  commoner  in  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  of  the  newt  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  than  in 
those  of  man.  By  means  of  the  amoeboid  movement  of  their  protoplasm, 
the  pale  corpuscles,  under  some  circumstances,  possess  the  250wer  of 
wandering  or  emigrating  from  the  blood-vessels,  penetrating  between  the 
elements  of  their  coats,  and  in  this  manner  they  find  their  way  into  the 
interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  hence  into  the  commencements  of  the 
lymphatics.  Cells  like  these  which  appear  to  be  wandering  independently 
in  the  tissues,  and  particularly  in  the  connective  tissue,  are  known  as 
migratory  cells. 
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Besides  the  two  forms  of  pale  corpuscles  previously  refen-ed  to,  others  have 
been  described  which  differ  from  them  in  containing  red-coloui-ed  granules  in 
their  protoplasm.  According  to  A.  Schmidt  and  Semmer,  such  cells  are  very 
numerous  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  on  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the 
vessels  they  become  rapidly  destroyed  and  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace. 
Schmidt  looks  upon  them  as  transitional  forms  between  the  white  and  red 
corpuscles,  but  the  evidence  of  their  constant  occurrence  in  normal  blood  is  at 
present  unsatisfactory 

The  pale  corpuscles  possess  one,  two,  or  more  nuclei,  which  are  generally 
obscure  in  the  living  condition,  but  are  occasionally  seen  when  the  cor- 

Fig.  30. 


Fig.  30. — A  PALE  CORPUSCLE  OF  THE  NEWT's  BLOOD  WITH  THEKE  NUCLEI  (Klein). 

a — e,  Buccessive  forms  assiuned  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes. 


puscle  becomes  flattened  out  (fig.  30,  h,  e,)  and  may  always  be  brought 
into  view  by  reagents.  The  nuclei  are  apt  to  take  on  peculiar  shapes, 
caused  perhaps  by  traction  exercised  upon  them  by  the  movements  of 

Fig.    31. A    PALE    CORPUSCLE    OF     THE     SALAMANDER,    SHOWING  Fig.    31. 

ELOKGATED    IRREGULAR     NUCLEUS    WITH     INTRANUCLEAR    NET- 
WORK.   (Flamming.) 

the  surrounding  protoplasm.  Thus  a  nucleus  not- 
unfrequently  becomes  elongated  and  either  irregular 
in  outline  (fig.  31)  or  folded  on  itself,  so  that  when 
the  ends  are  turned  up,  the  appearance  of  two  nuclei 
is  produced,  where  in  reality  there  may  be  but  one.  In  other  respects 
they  have  the  normal  structure  and  appearance  of  cell-nuclei,  contain- 
ing the  usual  intranuclear  network.  The  division  of  the  nucleus  and 
of  the  corpuscles  takes  place  m  the  same  way  as  in  other  animal  cells, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  phases  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
complicated.  The  process,  as  observed  in  the  newt's  corpuscle,  is  as 
follows :  —  The  nucleus  becomes  enlarged  and  transformed  into  a 
system  of  parallel  fibres.  The  substance  of  the  fibres  gradually  col- 
lects towards  the  two  poles  of  the  elongated  nucleus,  leaving  the  middle 
clear  or  bridged  across  only  by  fine  filaments,  while  at  each  pole  a  new 
nucleus  becomes  formed.  This  is  followed  by  a  constriction  of  the 
protoplasm  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  collected  around  the  two 
new  nuclei.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  a  radial  arrangement  of 
the  granules  in  the  protoplasm,  the  lines  of  granules  converging  towards 
the  new  nuclei.* 

In  some  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  separation  of  the  protoplasm 
may  not  occur  until  some  time  after  the  division  of  the  nucleus  has  been 
completed ;  for  white  corpuscles  are  often  seen  containing  two  or  more 


*  The  changes  of  the  nucleus  have  also  been  seen  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  Sala- 
mander by  Peremeschko. 
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nuclei,  and  such  corpuscles  have  been  observed  to  separate  into  two  parts, 
each  part  taking  with  it  a  nucleus  (Klein). 

Action  of  Reagents.— Water  swells  up  and  destroys  the  protoplasm  of  the 
white  corpuscles,  setting  free  the  granules.  If  but  little  water  be  mixed  with 
the  drop  of  blood,  the  protoplasm  may  not  be  destroyed,  but  the  corpuscles  are 
swollen  out  (fig.  32,  1),  and  the  granules  take  on  an  active  Brownian  movement. 
Acetic  acid  causes  a  granular  precipitate  in  the  protoplasm,  the  granules  collecting 
around  the  nucleus,  which  is  brought  very  strongly  into  view  (fig.  32,  2,  3).     A 

Fig.  32. 


Fig.  32. — Colourless  corpuscles  treated  with  water  and  with  acetic  acid.   (E.  A.S.) 

1,  first  effect  of  the  action  of  water  upon  a  white  blood- corpuscle ;  2,  3,  white  corpuscles 
treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  n.  nucleus. 

clear  bleb-like  swelling  is  also  generally  produced  from  one  or  more  sides  of  the 
corpuscle  :  but  this  appearance  is  not  peculiar  to  acids,  for  it  is  often  seen  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  death  of  the  corpuscle,  whether  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  reagents  or  from  any  cause.  If  produced  by  a  solution  of  iodine,  the  blebs 
sometimes  become  coloured  of  a  faint  port  wine  tint,  a  reaction  which  is  generally 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  glycogen. 

In  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  also  in  some  other  parts,  cells  have  been 
noticed  resembling  pale  corpuscles  in  then."  structure,  but  much  larger,  and 
enclosing  in  their  protoplasm  a  number  of  red  corpuscles,  or  in  some  cases  partially 
disintegrated  portions  of  red  corpuscles.  These  are  supposed  to  be  pale  cells 
which  have  taken  in  some  of  the  red  corpuscles,  a  process  which  appears  to 
occur  normally  in  the  spleen  itself. 

Other  microscopic  elements  in  blood. — In  the  clear  fluid  which 
intervenes  between  the  corpuscles,  and  which,  in  a  preparation  which  has 
been  made  a  short  time,  consists  of  serum,  there  can  generally  be  detected 
a  network  of  fine  interlacing  filaments  of  fibrin.  There  are  also  to  be 
seen  minute  round  colourless  particles  in  this  fluid,  which  become  more 
evident  after  the  preparation  has  been  made  for  some  time,  or  if  the 
blood  has  been  diluted  with  certain  fluids.  They  are  known  as  the 
elementary  2MrUcles  of  Zimmermann,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
lately  drawn  to  them  by  Hayem,  who  re-describes  them  under  the  name 
"  haematoblasts  "  as  the  source  whence  new  red  corpuscles  are  derived 
(see  Development  of  Blood  Corpuscles).  Besides  these  scattered  elemen- 
tary particles,  granular-looking  masses  (fig.  33),  composed  of  exceedingly 
fine  colourless  particles,  frequently  occur  in  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  from 
the  finger,  even  when  it  is  taken  from  a  healthy  person,  but  especially  in 
cachectic  states  of  the  system.  The  particles  are  free  in  the  circulating- 
blood,  but  become  massed  together  immediately  that  the  blood  is  drawn 
(Osier).  If  one  of  the  masses  be  observed  for  a  time,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  that  the  minute  particles  composing 
it  have  grown  out  into  or  at  least  have  become  connected  with  delicate 
filaments  which  presently  take  on  an  oscillatory  Brownian  movement,  by 
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virtne  of  which  they  eventually  break  away  from  the  mass  and  become 
free  in  the  snrronnding  liquid.  According  to  Ranvier  the  filaments  in 
question  are  fibrin-filaments. 

Fig.  33. 
Fig.   33. — Granulae  mass   of    Max  Schultze,  observed  vs.    salt    solution  on  the 

WARil     STAGE,     SHOWING     THE     CHANGES     'WHICH    IT     UNDERGOES    AT    ITS     PERIPHERY. 

(Osier). 

If  blood  be  taken  fi-om  an  animal  during  digestion,  especially  of  a 
meal  containing  much  fatty  food,  the  serum  or  plasma  has  a  milky 
aspect.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  fine  fatty  molecules 
which  have  been  absorbed  from  the  intestines  and  discharged  with  the 
chyle  into  the  blood. 

THE    LYMPH    AI^TD    CHYLE. 

A  transparent  and  nearly  colomiess  fluid,  named  "  lympli,"  is  conveyed  into  tlie 
blood  by  a  set  of  vessels  distinct  from  those  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  These 
vessels,  which  are  named  "  lymphatics,"  from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and 
"  absorbents,"  on  account  of  their  reputed  ofiice,  take  their  rise  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  coui-se,  discharge  themselves  into  the  great 
veins  of  the  neck;  the  greater  number  of  them  previously  joining  into  a  main 
trunk,  named  the  thoracic  duct, — a  long  narrow  vessel  which  passes  in  front  of 
the  vertebrse,  and  opens  into  the  veins  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  angle  of 
union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  ;  whilst  the  remaining  lymphatics 
terminate  in  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  right  side.  The  absorbents  of  the 
small  intestine  carry  an  opaque  white  liquid,  named  "  chyle,"  which  they  absorb 
from  the  food  as  it  passes  along  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
milky  aspect  of  their  contents,  they  have  been  called  the  "  lacteal  vessels."  But 
in  thus  distinguishing  these  vessels  by  name,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  absorbents  only  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they 
convey ;  and  that  this  difference  holds  good  only  while  digestion  is  going  on  ;  for 
at  other  times  the  lacteals  contain  a  clear  fluid,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
lymph.  The  lacteals  enter  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  chyle 
mingling  with  the  lymph  derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  conveyed 
along  that  canal  into  the  blood.  Both  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  in  proceeding  to 
then-  destination,  pass  into  and  out  of  certain  small,  solid  and  vascular  bodies, 
named  lymphatic  glands,  which  have  a  special  structure  and  internal  arrangement, 
as  viill  be  afterwards  described  ;  so  that  both  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  sent 
through  these  glands  before  being  mixed  with  the  blood. 

Thus  much  having  been  explained  to  render  inteUigible  what  follows,  we  may 
now  consider  the  lymph  and  the  chyle,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  intimately 
related  to  the  blood. 

Lymph,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
clear  liquid  with  corpuscles  floating  in  it.  The  liquid  part — lymph-plasma 
— bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  physical  and  chemical  constitution  to 
the  plasma  of  the  blood.  The  lymjjh-corpuscles  agree  entirely  in  their 
characters  ^ith  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  vary  in  number  in 
lymph  fi'om  different  parts,  being  more  numerous  in  that  which  has  passed 
through  the  lymphatic  glands  than  in  the  lymph  Avhich  enters  those 
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bodies,  thus  indicating  the  lymphatic  glands  as  an  important  source  of 
lymph-corpuscles.  Many  of  the  corpuscles  found  in  lymph  are  of  small 
size,  consisting  of  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  and  a  relatively  large 
nucleus,  and  thus  resembling  the  lymphoid  cells  of  lymphatic  glands. 
These  cells  are  far  less  actively  amoeboid  than  those  which  are  larger  and 
contain  more  protoplasm.  Since  the  lymph  is  poured  into  the  blood,  the 
lymph-corpuscles  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  constantly  furnishing  a  fresh 
supply  of  pale  corpuscles  to  that  fluid. 

Chyle  consists  as  we  have  seen  merely  of  lymph,  to  which  are  added 
some  of  the  absorbed  products  of  digestion.  These  are  chiefly  particles 
of  fatty  matter  or  minute  oil-globules,  some  of  which  are  of  appreciable 
size,  but  the  greater  number  are  immeasurably  small.  Like  the  fatty 
globules  susj)ended  in  milk,  they  give  the  chyle  a  similar  milky  aspect. 
These  minute  fatty  particles  were  named  collectively  by  Gulliver  the 
"molecular  base  "  of  the  chyle. 

Corpuscles,  like  the  ordinary  lymph-corpuscles  but  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
have  been  described  in  the  lymph  and  chyle  as  well  as  in  the  blood,  and 
red  disks  have  also  been  noticed,  but  these  may  have  got  into  the  lym- 
phatics accidentally  through  a  rupture  of  the  fine  vessels, 

Orig-in  of  the  -white  blood-corpuscles  and  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle. — As  to  tlie  origin  of  the  lymph,  and  chyle  corpuscles,  it  may,  in  the 
first  place,  be  observed  that  the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  these  bodies  in  the 
vessels  which  issue  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  vast  store  of  corpuscles 
having  the  same  characters  contained  in  the  interior  recesses  of  these  glands, 
are  unmistakeable  indications  that  the  glands  are  at  least  a  principal  seat  of 
their  production.  They  are,  most  probably,  produced  by  division  of  parent  cor- 
puscles or  cells  contained  in  the  glands,  and  in  some  measure  also  by  fui'ther 
division  of  corpuscles  thus  produced  after  they  have  made  their  way  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  corpuscles  found  sparingly  iDoth  in  chyle  and  lymph 
before  passing  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  in  part  formed  in  the  lymphatic 
tissue  met  with  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Pale  corpuscles  also,  which  ]  ave  migrated  from  the  vessels,  may  find 
then-  way  into  the  beginning  of  the  lymphatics.  In  this  way  the  presence  of 
corpuscles  in  the  lymph  even  before  it  has  passed  through  the  lymphatic  glands 
is  accounted  for.  Lymph-corpuscles  are  probably  also  produced  in  the  spleen  and 
in  the  thymus  gland ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  they  may  also  be  formed  by 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  of  the  ehyle  and 
lymph  are  carried  into  the  sanguiferous  system  and  become  the  pale  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  but  some  of  the  latter  may  pass  directly  from  the  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  and  other  organs  containing  lymphatic  or  lymphoid  tissue  into  the  blood- 
vessels which  are  supplied  to  those  organs. 

DEVEIiOPMEISTT     OF     THE     RED    BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

Origin  of  the  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  embryo. — The  first 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  very  early  ia  embryonic  life  simultaneously 
with  and  in  the  interior  of  the  first  blood-vessels.  They  are  developed  in  the 
mesoderm,  in  a  circular  area  which  surrounds  the  part  of  the  blastoderm  which 
is  occupied  by  the  developing  body  of  the  embryo.  The  area  is  known  as  the 
vascular  area,  and  the  first  blood-vessels  and  blood-corpuscles  are,  therefore, 
formed  outside  the  actual  body  of  the  embryo.  The  process  of  development  is  as 
follows : — ■ 

Those  mesodermic  cells  in  the  vascular  area  which  are  concerned  with  the  for- 
mation of  vessels  become  extended  into  processes  of  varying  length,  which  grow 
out  from  the  cells  in  two  or  more  du-ections.  The  cells  become  united  with  one 
another,  either  directly  or  by  the  junction  of  their  processes,  so  fchat  an  irregular 
network  of  protoplasmic  nucleated  cor^iuscles  is  thits  formed  (fig.  34).   Meanwhile 
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the  nuclei  become  multiplied',  and  whilst  the  greater  number  remain  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  original  cell-bodies  or  nodes  of  the  network,  some  are  seen  in  the 
uniting  cords.  The  nuclei  which  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  nodes  accumrdate, 
each  one  around  itself,  a  small  amount  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  corpuscles 
thus  formed  (JA)  acquii'e  a  reddish  coloui-,  and  the  protoplasmic  network  in  which 
they  lie  becomes  vacuolated  and  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  branched  canals  en- 
closing fluid,  in  which  the  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  float.  The  intercom - 
mtmicating  canals  gradually  become  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 

Fig.  34. 
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Fig.  34. — Part  of  the  netwoek  op  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area 

OP    THE    GUINEA-PIG.     (E.   A.  S. ) 

bl,  blood-corpuscles  becoming  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed  out  part  of  the  net- 
work. The  smaller  figure  on  the  left  represents  a  of  the  larger  figure,  more  highly 
magnified  ;  d,  a  nucleus  imdergoing  division. 


coi-puscles.  The  protoplasm  which  forms  the  wall  of  these  first  vessels  becomes 
differentiated  around  the  nuclei  which  have  remained  embedded  in  it,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  flat  cells  which  compose  the  blood-capillaries. 

As  soon  as  the  heart  is  developed,  or  even  before  this  happens,  the  blood  begins 
to  move  within  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  area.  And  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
commenc3s,  it  is  driven  also  through  vessels  which  are  formed,  probably  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself. 

The  firsb  formed  red  blood -corpuscles  are  nucleated  cells  resembling  the  pale 
corpuscles  except  in  their  colour  and  in  the  clearness  of  their  protoplasm,  and, 
like  the  white  corjiuscles,  they  are  capable  of  amceboid  movement,  and  of  under- 
going multiplication  by  division.  It  is  uncer*tain  whether,  as  stated  by  KoUiker 
and  others,  any  of  the  primary  red  blood-corpuscles  are  produced  by  direct  trans- 
formation of  individual  cells  of  the  mesoderm,  but  (whether  by  accession  of  some 
of  these  last,  by  division,  or  by  a  continuance  of  the  original  mode  of  formation), 
they  increase  considerably  in  number,  and  are  soon  accompanied  by  colourless  cor- 
puscles. These  appear  to  be  formed  in  great  number  in  the  embryonic  liver  as 
soon  as  this  is  developed,  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  spleen  and 
thymus  gland.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  acquire 
colour,  and  are  converted  into  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 

The  primary  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  at  length  succeeded  by  smaller  disk- 
shaped  red  corpuscles  without  nuclei,  having  all  the  characters  of  the  blood- 
disks  of  the  adult.  This  substitution  proceeds  gradually,  until,  long  before  the 
end  of  intrauterine  life,  the  omolcatecl  red  corpuscles  have  almost  entirely  vanished. 
According  to  Neumann,  some  are  still  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  new-born  child. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  nucleated  red  coriDuscles  are  converted  into  non- 
nucleated  disks,  or  if  they  siinply  disappear  as  the  red  disks  become  formed. 
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Origin  of  the  Red  Blood-Disks.— 1.  IntraceUtilar  origin.  The  disk-sliaped 
red  corpnscles  are  prodnced  in  the  interior  of  mesodermic  or  connectiye  tissue 
cells  in  the  f  olloTdng  manner  : — 

A  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  acquires  a  reddish  ting-e  (fig-.  .3.5.  Ji^.  and 
after  a  time  the  coloured  substance  becomes  condensed  in  the  form  of  globules  (h') 
■within  the    cells,  varying  in  size   from  a  minute  speck  to  a  spheroid  of  the 

Fig.  35. 


Fig.     .35. DeTELOPMENT     of     EED     COEPUSCLES     ET     COXyECTlVB     TISSUE     CELLS.         i<  ROM 

THE    SUBCITTAXEOUS    TISSUE    OF    THE    XEW-BOEN    EAT.       (E.   A.   S. ) 

h,  a  cell  containing  hemoglobin  in  a  diffused  form  in  the  protoplasm  ;  A'',  one  contain- 
ing colouretl  globules  of  varying  size,  and  racaoles  ;  h",  a  cell  filled  with  coloured  globules 
of  nearly  uniform  size  ;  /,  /',  developing  fat  cells. 

diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle,  or  even  larger  ;  but  gradually  the  size  becomes  more 
uniform  (fig.  .35,  7i").  Some  parts  of  the  embryonic  connective  tissue,  especially 
where  a  vascular  tissue,  such  as  the  fat.  is  about  to  be  developed,  are  completely 
studded  -with  cells  like  these,  occupied  by  a  number  of  coloured  spheroids  and 
forming  nests  of  blood-corpuscles,  or  minute  "  blood-islands."  After  a  time  the 
cells  become  elongated  and  pointed  at  their  ends,  and  processes  gro^n-  out  to  join 
prolongations  of  neighbouring  blood-vessels  or  of  similar  ceUs.  At  the  same  time 
vacuoles  form  within  them  (fig.  35,  h'),  and  becoming  enlarged  coalesce  to  form 
a  cavity  filled  Tvith  fluid,  in  which  the  reddish  globules,  which  are  now  becoming 
disk-shaped,  float  (fig.  .36).  Finally  the  cavity  extends  through  the  cell  processes 
into  those'  of  neighbouring  cells,  and  a  vascular  net- work  is  produced,  and  this 

becomes    eventually    united    with    pre- 
Fig.  -36.  existing  blood-vessels,  so  that  the  blood- 

corpu-scles  which  have  been  formed  within 
the  cells  in  the  manner  described,  get 
into  the  general  circulation  (see  Develop- 
ment of  Blood-vessels). 

Fig.  36.  —  FURTHEE  DEVELOPilENT  OF  BLOOD- 
CORPUSCLES  IN  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  CELLS, 
ASD  TEASSFOEIIATION  OF  THE  LATTER  INTO 
CAPILLARY   BLOOD-VESSELS.    (E.  A.   S. ) 

a,  an  elongated  cell  with  a  cavity  in  its 
protoplasm  occupied  by  fluid  and  by  blood- 
corpuscles  which  are  still  globular ;  h,  a  hollow- 
cell  the  nucleus  of  which  has  multiplied.  The 
new  nuclei  are  arranged  around  the  waU  of 
the  cavity,  the  corpuscles  in  which  have  now 
become  discoid  ;  c,  shows  the  mode  of  union 
of  a  "  hajmapoietic "  cell,  which  in  this 
instance  contains  only  one  corpuscle,  with 
the  prolongation  [hi)  of  a  previously  existing 
vessel,  a,  and  c,  from  the  new-bom  rat ; 
h,  from  a  foetal  sheep. 


This  "  intracellular "  mode  of  development  of  red  blood-corpuscles  ceases  in 
most  animals  before  birth,  although  in  those  which,  like  the  rat,  are  bom  very 
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iminatnre,  it  may  be  contimied  for  a  few  days  after  birth.  Subsequently,  although, 
new  vessels  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  blood-corpuscles  are  not  produced  within 
them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  some  other  source  of  origin  of  the  red 
blood-disks,  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  growth,  and  also  during 
adult  life,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  not  exempted  from  the 
continual  expenditure  and  fi'esh  supply  which  affect  all  the  other  tissues  of 
the  body. 

2.  Origin  from  white  corpuscles. — The  view  which  long  obtained  most  preva- 
lence, and  was  supported  by  the  opinions  of  Hewson.  "UTiarton  Jones.  Kolliker, 
Paget,  Busk  and  HuxLey.  and  others,  is  that  the  red  disks  are  developed  from  the 
white  corpuscles,  and  the  statements  of  A.  Schmidt  and  of  Semmer  above  men- 
tioned (see  p.  31),  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  Eor  if  corpuscles  are  present 
in  the  blood  which  present  transitional  forms  between  the  white  and  red  cor- 
puscles, it  is  probable  that  these  are  white  corpuscles  in  process  of  transfoiTuation 
into  red.  There  are.  however,  no  other  recorded  observations  of  recent  date  which 
show  conclusively  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  thus  developed. 

8.  In  the  marrow  of  bones. — In  the  peculiar  pale  cells  of  the  red  marrow  which 
fills  the  internal  cavities  of  many  bones,  and  particularly  the  ribs,  appearances 
have  been  observed  which  justify  the  inference  that  red  blood-corpuscles  are  here 
becoming  developed.  These  appearances,  in  the  shape  of  transitional  forms 
between  the  marrow-cells  and  red  coipuscles.  were  long  ago  described  by  Xenmann, 
and  by  Bizzozero,  and  have  been  noticed  also  by  other  observers.  The  accounts 
are, however,  somewhat  different;  for.  according  to  Bizzozero.  the  nucl<  us  of  the 
marrow-cell  becomes  coloured,  and  with  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  persists  as 
the  red  disk,  while  Xeumann  described  the  j>roti>pIas»i  as  becoming  transformed 
into  the  red  corpuscle  whilst  the  nucleus  disappears. 

Observations  which  I  have  myself  made  on  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig 
have  tended  to  confiiTa  the  view  taken  by  Xeumann.  in  that  they  have  made 
evident  that  the  colour  of  these  so-called  "  transition-cells  "  is  not  situated  in  the 
nucleus,  but  chiefly  if  not  entirely  resides  in  the  protoplasm  ;  moreover  the 
coloured  cells  that  I  have  noticed  have  almost  always  been  distinctly  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  man-ow-cells.  often  of  irregular  forms,  and  sometimes  appear 
as  if  undergoing  division  (fig.  37).  They  closely  resemble,  in  fact,  the  nucleated  red 
blood-corpuscles  of  the  embryo,  which  may  certainly  thus  multiply  (by  division). 
and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  cells  in  question  are  descendants  of 
the  embryonic  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  not  necessarily  ti-ansition-fomis  between 
marrow-cells  and  the  red  blood-disks.  By  this  opinion  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  blood-disks  are  not  eventually  produced  from  the  coloured  cells  here 
spoken  of. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.   37. — COLOUKED  SUCLEATED   CELLS   FROit   THE  KED   ilAliSOW  OP  THE    GUIXEA-FIG. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

Eindfleisch  has  recently  given  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
a  production  of  red  blood-disks  is  effected  in  the  maiTOw.  as  follows  : — 

The  man-ow-cells.  which  are  very  Hke  large  pale  blood-corpuscles,  but  with  a 
less  granular  protoplasm  and  a  larger  more  distinct  nucleus,  acquire  a  reddish 
tinge  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hcemoglobin  in  the  protoplasm.  The 
colour  becomes  gradually  more  pronounced,  and  soon  it  is  found  that  it  is  confined 
to  a  part  only  of  the  protoplasm.  Presently  the  coloured  protoplasm  gradually 
becomes  separated  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  cell,  and  forms  a  red  corpuscle  which  is 
at  first  cup-shaped,  but  aftei-wards  becomes  moulded  in  the  cii-ctilation  to  form  a 
biconcave  disk.  The  protoplasm  which  is  left  in  connection  with  the  nucleus 
may.  it  is  supposed,  grow  again  and  serve  to  fonn  another  red  corpuscle,  and  so 
on.  the  newly  formed  corpuscles  passing  meanwhile  into  the  circulation. 

It  must  be  added  that  Eindfleisch  has  not  actually  observed  the  separation  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  corpuscle ;  and  liiat  the  opinion  he  expresses  that  the  bicon- 
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care  form  is  the  result  of  meclianical  impressions  upon  tlie  cup-sliaped  corpuscles 
dui-ing-  tlieir  passage  through  the  vessels  will  not  hold  good  for  those  red  disks 
which  are  develoijed  as  such  in  the  interior  of  cells  in  the  manner  described  in 
paragraph  1,  and  is  therefore  rendered  unnecessary  in  regard  to  other  cases. 

4.  In  the  spleen. — It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  formation  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  carried  on  in  the  spleen  pulp,  but  this  view  has  been  in  many 
quarters  supplanted  by  the  contrary  one  that  a  destruction  of  red  corpuscles 
rather  than  a  new  formation  may  there  take  place,  in  support  of  which  many 
facts  were  brought  forward  by  Kolliker.  The  former  view  has,  however,  been 
again  brought  into  prominence  by  Bizzozero,  who  describes  in  the  spleen  pulp 
after  severe  loss  of  blood,  nucleated  red  corpuscles  like  those  in  the  mai-row,  and 
further  finds  that  there  are  more  red  as  well  as  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
cf  the  splenic  vein  than  in  that  of  the  coiTcsponding  artery.  The  subject  is  one 
which  needs  reinvestigation. 

5.  From  the  coi"puscles  of  Zimmennann.  —  Hayem  describes  as  the  precursors 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  mammals  the  small  colourless  disks  which  are 
found  floating  freely  in  the  blood,  and  are  known  as  the  elementary  pai'ticles 
of  Zimmermann.  To  these  he  applies  the  name  "  ha3matoblasts,"  and  he  main- 
tains that  they  acquire  colour,  and  by  a  gradual  increase  in  size  become  directly 
transfox-med  into  red  coipuscles.  In  support  of  this  view  he  asserts  that  red 
corpuscles  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  ones  are  to  be  almost 
always  met  with  in  blood,  and  that  these  smaller  forms  are  especially  numerous 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  previously  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  new  formation  of  red  corpuscles 
is  proceeding ;  and  further  that  they  present  every  transition  between  the  cor- 
puscles of  Zimmermann  and  the  red  disks.*  In  the  frog  Hayem  describes  as 
ha3matoblasts,  spindle-shaped  cells  something  like  the  white  corpuscles,  but  of  more 
delicate  appearance  (like  the  corpuscle  marked  jJ  iii  ^S-  27).  These  become, 
according  to  him,  converted  directly  into  red  corpuscles,  after  undergoing  an 
increase  of  size  and  a  change  of  shape,  in  addition  to  the  accession  of  colouring 
matter.  They  had  been  long  previously  noticed  by  Recklinghausen,  and  regarded 
as  transition  forms  between  the  white  and  red  corpuscles. 

Historical. — The  development  of  blood-corpuscles  in  isolated  patches  in  the 
vascular  area  of  the  chick  was  first  recognised  by  Pander,  who  termed  the  patches 
"  blood-islands."  Remak,  and  after  him,  His  and  Kolliker  described  the  fii-st 
vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  chick  as  originating  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
cord  of  mesodeiTaic  cells,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  network  ;  the  periijheral  cells 
of  the  vascular  cords  becoming  flattened  and  forming  the  epithelium  of  the 
vessels,  whilst  the  centrally  placed  cells  become  directly  converted  into  blood- 
corpuscles,  acquu'ing  colour  first  of  all  at  cei-tain  points — the  blood-islands  of 
Pander — and  fluid  accumulating  between  them  to  form  the  liquor  sanguinis.  His 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  blood-vessels  within  the  body  of  the  embryo  originate 
as  ingrowths  from  these  vessels  of  the  vascular  area.  Strieker  was  the  fii'st  to 
describe  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  by  the  hoUowing  out  of  connective  tissue 
cells,  and  Afanasieff  and  Klein  proved  that  the  blood-islands  of  Pander  were  cells 
of  the  mesoderm,  in  the  interior  of  which  blood-corpuscles  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  that  the  containing  cells  became  the  first  blood-vessels.  Klein's 
account  was  confirmed,  and  in  some  particulars  modified  by  Balfour.  The  account 
above  given  of  the  fonnation  of  vessels  and  blood-corpuscles  in  the  vascular  area 
of  mammals  is  derived  from  original  observations  upon  the  embryo  of  the  guinea- 
pig,  which  have  not  previously  been  published  in  extcnso.  The  production  of  red 
blood -disks  in  the  interior  of  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  was  fii-st  noticed  by  me 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  new-born  rat,  and  subsequently  in 
the  embryos  of  a  number  of  different  animals,  and  these  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  Ranvier — who  terms  the  connective  tissue  cells  concerned  in  the 
process  "  vasoformative  cells  " — as  well  as  by  Leboucq  and  others.     It  is  probable 

*  A  similar  account  of  the  development  of  the  red  disks  was  given  by  Zimmermann ;  but 
many  of  the  transitional  forms  which  he  described  were  red  corpuscles  which  had  been 
decolourised  by  the  action  of  water. 
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tliat  various  appearances  Trhich  have  been  described  and  differently  interpreted 
— e.ij.,  the  protoplasmic  masses  filled  with  blood-corpuscles  noticed  by  Neumann  in 
the  embryonic  liver — relate  to  the  same  phenomenon. 
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EPITHELIAL     TISSUE, 

General  nattire  and  situation. — It  is  well  known,  that  when  the 
skin  is  blistered,  a  thin,  and.  nearly  transparent  membrane,  named  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis,  is  raised  from  its  surface.  In  like  manner  a  trans- 
parent film  may  be  raised  fi-om  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
similar  in  nature  to  the  epidermis,  although  it  has  in  this  situation 
received  the  name  of  "  epithelium  ;  "  and  under  the  latter  appellation, 
a  coating  of  the  same  kind  exists  on  nearly  all  free  surfaces  and  mem- 
branes of  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  situations  in  which  a  covering 
or  lining  of  epitliehal  tissue  is  found  :  viz.,  1.  On  the  smface  of  the  skin. 
2.    On  mucous  membranes  ;    a  class  of  membranes   to  be  afterwards 
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described,  which  line  those  internal  cayities  and  passages  of  the  body 
that  open  exteriorly, — viz.,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lachrymal,  nasal, 
tympanic,  respnatory,  minary,  and  genital  passages  ;  as  well  as  the 
various  glandiilar  recesses  and  ducts  of  glands,  which  open  into  these 
passages  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  3.  On  the  inner  or  free  surface 
of  serous  membranes,  which  line  the  walls  of  closed  cavities  in  the  chest, 
abdomen,  and  other  parts.  4.  On  the  inner  sm-face  of  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics. 

In  many  parts  of  the  connective  tissue  the  cells  of  that  tissue  are  flattened  out 
and  aiTang-ed  close  together,  edge  to  edge,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
membrane  of  cells,  which  so  far  would  come  under  the  definition  of  the  term 
epithelium.  But  the  cells  in  question  exhibit  every  transition  to  the  other 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  enumeration  of  them  under  epi- 
thelium would  create  an  artificial  separation  between  cells  of  the  same  elemen- 
tary tissue.  They  may,  however,  be  conveniently  described  as  epithelium- 
like  or  epithelioid.  Many  histologists  are  of  opinion  that  a  similar  distinction 
should  be  made  for  the  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  vessels, 
because  these  are  developed  in  the  mesoderm  and  in  connective  tissue,  and  it 
is  the  following  up  of  this  idea  which  has  led  to  the  wide- spread  adoption  of  the 
etymologically  incorrect  word  "  endothelium  "  to  express  an  epithelium  so  derived,* 
But,  if  every  epithelium  which  originates  in  the  mesoderm  is  to  be  separated, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  separate  from  the  other  epithelial  tissues,  with  which 
they  are  in  every  way  closely  allied,  the  epithelia  of  the  renal,  and  of  the 
generative  organs,  since  these  are  derived  from  a  part  of  the  same  layer  of 
cells  as  gives  origin  to  the  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes.  And  indeed, 
since  it  has  been  shown  in  more  than  one  rustance  amongst  ravertebrates,  and 
in  one  vertebrate  (Amphiosus),  that  the  epithelium  of  the  serous  cavities,  and 
even  that  of  the  vascular  system,  is  directly  derived  from  an  undoubtedly 
epithelial  layer — namely,  the  entoderm — it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  tlie 
original  and  typical  mode  of  origin  of  the  so-called  endothelia,  although  it  may 
have  become  obscured  in  the  more  complicated  course  of  development  of  higher 
vertebrates.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  still  less  reason  to  regard  "  endo- 
thelium "  as  a  distinct  variety  of  tissue,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  epithelial 
tissues  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  classed. 

Structure  of  Epithelial  Tissue  in  general. — Every  epithelial 
tissue  is  formed  enthely  of  cells  united  together  by  cohesive  matter, 
which  is  often  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  apparent.  The  layer  or  layers 
thus  formed  take  the  shape  of  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied, 
following  accm'ately  all  its  eminences  and  depressions.  No  blood-vessels 
penetrate  into  epithelial  tissue,  although  in  some  cases  minute  channels 
may  exist  between  the  cells  into  which  the  plasma  of  the  blood  derived 
from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue  may  pass  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  epithelium  cells. 

Nerves  are  abundant  in  many  epithelia,  the  nervous  fibrils  passing  in 
the  form  of  fine  varicose  filaments  among  the  epithelium  ceUs. 

*  The  term  "epithelia,"  which  has  passed  into  "epithelium,"  was  introduced  by 
Ruysch  to  designate  the  cuticular  covering  on  the  red  part  of  the  lips.  The  word 
"epidermis  "  he  considered  inappropriate,  as  the  subjacent  surface  is  not  skin  {derma)  ; 
but,  as  it  is  beset  with  papillas,  he  named  the  covering  layer  "  epi-thelia, "  from  eirt  and 
6?7Arj,  a  nipple  or  papilla.  The  use  of  the  term  has,  by  a  not  unusual  license,  been 
extended  so  as  to  signify  the  same  kind  of  coating  when  it  spreads  over  non-papillarj 
surfaces.  The  word  "endothelium,"  recently  applied  by  some  German  writers  to 
distinguish  what  has  heretofore  been  spoken  of  as  the  epithelium  lining  the  serous 
membranes,  and  the  inner  surface  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  appears  to  me  a 
needless  innovation,  and,  considering  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  not  a  happy  one. — 
Note  by  Dr.  Sharpey. 
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In  certain  situations  branched  connective  tissue  cells  which  may 
contain  pigment  lie  in  the  intercellular  substance,  whilst  "  migratory 
cells"  are  of  frequent  occurrence  between  the  cells  of  an  epithelimn. 

Epithelium  cells  vary  in  structure  as  well  as  in  shape,  and  some  of 
these  differences  will  be  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  varieties  of  epi- 
thelium. The  nucleus  varies,  however,  far  less  than  the  rest  of  the  cell : 
in  most  cases  it  has  an  intranuclear  network  and  one  or  more  nucleoli. 
In  the  division  of  epithelium  cells,  it  undergoes  the  changes  which  have 
already  been  described. 

According  to  Klein's  observations  the  protoplasm  of  all  kinds  of 
epithelium-cells  is  a  fine  reticulum,  and  this  reticulum  is  in  continuity 
with  the  intra-nuclear  network.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  four  cells 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  38). 
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Fig.  38. — Strtjcture  of  different  epithelium  cells  according  to  Klein. 

1,  an  ordinary  epithelium  cell ;    2,  a  ciliated  cell ;    3,  a  columnar  cell ;    4,  a  mucous 
'goblet"  cell. 


Classificatioii  of  Epithelisk. — The  varieties  of  epithelium  may  be 
classified  in  various  ways,  but  none  perhajjs  are  altogether  satisfactory. 
Thus  we  may  distinguish  an  epithelium  according  to  its  origin,  as 
ectodermic,  mesodermic,  or  entodermic,  and  this  distinction  is  partially 
indicated  when  a  separate  term  (endothelium)  is  used  to  denote  meso- 
dermic epithelium.  Or  again,  the  epithelia  may  be  classed  according  to 
their  function,  and  in  this  way  we  distinguish  between  the  protective, 
the  secreting,  the  ciliated,  and  the  sense  epithelia.  But  without  faihng 
to  recognize  that  these  modes  of  classification  have  a  certain  amount  of 
importance,  it  will  be  most  convenient  here  to  follow  the  prevalent 
custom,  and  to  classify  the  varieties  of  epithelium  cells  according  to 
their  shape  and  arrangement. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  distinguish  an  epithelium  which  is  composed 
of  only  a  single  layer  of  cells  as  a  sim])le  epithelium  in  contra-distinction 
to  a  stratified  epithelium,  m  which  the  layers  of  cells  are  numerous. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  are  in  more  than  a  single  layer,  but 
the  two  or  three  layers  dove-tail  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the 
structure  is  not  distinctly  stratified,  the  term  transitional  may  be 
employed;  since  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  often  found  in  places 
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where  a  simple  epithelium  passes  gradually  into  one  of  the  stratified 
Tarietj. 

Simple  Epithelia. — 1.  Pavement.  Amongst  Fig^  39_ 

the  simple  epithelia  the  most  common  variety  /^T^, 

is  the  iesseJated  or  pavement,  or  as  it  is  some-  (*:r^.\/ 

times  named,  the  simple  scaly  epithelium.     In  ^c.'\^./^\- 

this  the  cells  form  polygonal  plates  or  scales,  v:^^°!Ai\  v j< 

Fig.  39. — Pavement  epithelium   from  a  serous  mem-       U^?''^-^" 

BRAKE    ('peritoneum')  :    MAGNIFIED    410    DIAMETERS.  V^i^  (j 

cell-body  ;  6,  nucleus  ;  c,  nucleoli  (Heiile). 

,'.ZZ  '''^.^ 

which  fit  together  by  their  edges  like  the  tiles 

of  a  mosaic  pavement.     The  lines  oi  junction 

of  the  cells  may  be  straight,  or  they  may  be  more 

or  less  jagged  or  sinuous.      The  mesodermic 

epithelia,  such  as  the   epithelium   of  serous  membranes   and  of   the 

vessels,  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  variety,  but  it  includes  also 

the  epithelium  lining  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  which  is  of  entodermic 

origin  ;  that  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 

that  lining  the  mammary  ducts,  both  of  which  are  ectodermic. 

2.  Columnar.  A  second  variety  of  simple  epithelium  is  the  columnar, 
or  cijlinclcr  epithelium,  in  which  the  cells  have  a  prismatic  figure,  and  are 
set  upright  on  the  surface  which  they  co^■er.  In  profile  a  row  of  these 
cells  looks  for  the  most  part  like  a  close  palisade  (fig.  41) ;  but  viewed 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  40. — Columnar  epithelium  cells  of  the  rabbit's  intestine  (E.  A.  S. ). 
The  cells  have  been  isolated  after  maceration  in  very  weak  chromic  acid.  They 
are  much  vacuolated,  and  one  of  them  (2)  lias  a  fat-globule  near  its  attached  end  ;  the 
striated  border  {&tr.)  is  well  seen,  and  the  bright  disk  separating  this  from  the  cell-proto- 
plasm ;  11,  nucleus  with  intranuclear  network  ;  a,  a  thinned  out  wing-like  projection  of 
the  cell  which  probably  fitted  between  two  adjacent  cells. 

Fig.  41. — A  ROW  OF  columnar  cells  from  an  intestinal  villus  op  the 

RABBIT  (E.   A.    S.). 

str,  striated  border ;  w,  smaller  cells  between  the  epithelium   cells,  probably  of  the 
nature  of  pale  blood-  or  lymph-corpuscles. 

from  the  surface  each  cell  has  a  polygonal  outline,  the  cells  being 
flattened  where  they  touch,  from  mutual  compression,  so  that  thus 
again  a  mosaic  pattern  is  produced.  Columnar  epithelium  cells  vaiy 
much  in  form,  in  dimensions,  and  even  in  structure.  Those  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  typical  are  of  a  long  tapering  figure,  the  finer  ex- 
tremity being  set  upon  a  surface,  and  the  other  and  larger  end  being 
tree.    At  thek  sides  and  edtres  the  columnar  cells  are  often  irreo'ular 
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and  jagged,  especially  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  small  lymphoid  or 
other  cells  are  met  with  between  the  epithelium  cells  (fig.  41,  tv). 
Indeed  the  cells  are  not  by  any  means  so  regular  in  shape  as  they  are 
often  figured,  being  often  compressed  laterally,  and  sometimes  extended 
sideways  into  flattened  lamella  (fig.  40,  a),  which  fit  between  the 
adjacent  cells  of  the  epithelium.  There  is  always  a  distinct  oval 
nucleus  which  contains  an  intranuclear  network.  The  nucleus  may 
cause  a  bulging  in  the  part  of  the  cell  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
nuclei  of  adjacent  cells  are  on  this  account  often  seated  in  dififerent 
planes.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  usually  appears  granular,  but  on 
closer  inspection  with  higher  powers  it  may  be  seen  that  the-  granular 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  existence  of  vacuoles  in  it,  Avliich  may  be  so 
numerous  as  to  give  the  protoplasm  which  encloses  tliem  a  reticulated 
aspect  (see  p.  4).  The  cell  may  contain  fatty  globules  and  other  sub- 
stances, among  which  the  most  deserving  of  mention  is  mucin,  the 
chief  organic  constituent  of  mucus.  The  mucin  is  apt  to  distend 
those  cells  in  which  it  is  contained,  especially  the  part  nearest  the  free 
border  ;  on  contact  with  any  watery  fluid  the  mucus  swells  and  escapes  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  nucleus  is  often  pressed  down  towards  the 
finer  extremity.  Columnar  epithelium  cells  which  are  thus  altered  by 
distension  of  the  outer  or  free  part  of  the  cell  by  mucus  are  termed  from 
their  shape  "  goblet  or  chalice  cells  "  (fig.  42). 


Fig.  42. 
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Fig.     42.  —  GrOBLET-CKLLS.       HIGHLY 

MAGNIFIED  (Klein). 

The  right-hand  cell  shows  distinctly 
the  intranuclear  network,  as  well  as  au 
appearance  of  fine  filaments  both  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell  and  radiating 
into  the  swollen,  mucus-containing  free 
part. 


But  typical  columnar  epithelium  cells  have  another  peculiarity.  The 
fi"ee  border  difPers  from  the  rest  of  the  cell  in  being  much  more  highly 
refracting  and  finely  striated.  This  striated  border  of  the  cell  (figs.  40 
and  41,  sir.)  is  commonly  termed  the  cuticular  layer,  and  it  is  thereby 
assumed  that  it  is  composed  of  something  dilferent  from  the  cell-proto- 
plasm. It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  reagents,  for  those  which  destroy  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
destroy  also  the  striated  border.  'After  having  been  hardened  by  re- 
agents it  may  be  detached  ft'om  the  rest  of  the  cell,  and  since  the 
striated  fi'ee  borders  of  adjacent  cells  often  adhere  together,  a  con- 
tinuous membrane  may  thus  be  obtained,  marked  by  fine  lines  indi- 
cating the  division  between  the  cells  from  which  this  "cuticula" 
has  become  detached.  The  fine  striaj  may  either  represent  minute 
pores  in  the  membrane,  as  supposed  by  Ivolliker  and  Funke,  or  they 
may  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  solid  rods  or  columns  composing 
it,  as  maintained  by  Brettauer  and  Steinach,  as  well  as  by  Henle.  In 
some  cells  it  may  be  seen  that  the  striated  cuticula  is  not  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  thin  disk  composed  of  a  substance  which  refi'acts  the  fight  even 
more  than  the  striated  border.    This  disk  (shoAvn  in  fig.  40)  corresponds 
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in  situation  to  the  bright  border  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  cells  (see 
below),  and  it  is  possible  that  the  striated  border  is  the  morphological 
equivalent  of  the  bunch  of  cilia  upon  those  cells.  Columnar  epithelium 
cells  are  met  with  in  their  most  characteristic  form  lining  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Some  columnar  epithelium  cells  are  very  long,  others  very  short, 
so  as  to  look  cubical  when  seen  in  profile.  They  vary 
in  form,  moreover,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  surface 
which  they  cover,  tKus  they  may  be  larger  at  the  base  than 
at  the  free  end,  as  when  they  line  a  tube  or  duct,  and  in  a 
section  of  this  they  then  appear  w-edge-shaped. 

Fig.   43. — Striated  epithelium  cell,   from  the  duct  of  a  salivary 

GLAND    (E.    A.   S.).       HIGELy    MAGNIFIED. 

gr,  granular  protoplasm  ;  str,  striated  protoplasm ;  n,  nucleus. 

Some  epithelium  cells,  which  must  be  reckoned  in  with  this  variety, 
have  a  peculiar  striated  aspect  in  the  basal  or  fixed  half  of  the  cell 
(fig.  43,  sir.).  This  is  the  case  with  the  cells  which  line  the  smaller 
ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  and  some  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney. 

In  the  human  subject,  columnar  epithelium  is  chiefly  but  by  no  means 
exclusively  derived  from  the  entoderm. 

3.  Spheroidal  or  glandular  Epithelium. — The  cells  composing  a  simple 
epithelium,  are  in  some  oases  solid  and  rounded  or  polyhedral  in  shape, 
no  one  dimension  especially  predominating.     This  variety  of  epithelium 
is  named  spMroidal,  or  since  it  is  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  terminal  recesses  or  alveoli  of  secreting  glands.         Fig.  44. 
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-Transverse  section   of  two   glands   op   the   stomach 

G      THl 

(Heidenhain). 


it  is  often  known  as  glandvlar.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  generally  occupied  by  the  materials  which 
the  gland  secretes. 

Fig.  45. — Three  polyhedral  epithelium  cells  from  the  liver 
of  the  guinea-pig  (Klein). 

The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  has  a  reticular  aspect.  ■ 


Fig.  45. 
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4.  Cihated  Epithelium. — Lastly  the  cells  of  a  simple  epithelium  may 
bear  on  their  basal  or  free  ends  spontaneously  moving  filaments  named 
cilia.  In  the  human  subject  the  ciliated  epithe- 
lium is  not  always  perfectly  simple,  for  there 

Fig.    46. — Columnar  ciliated   epithelium   cells   from 
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diameters  (Sharpey). 

are  often  other  non-ciliated  cells  placed  between 

the  attached  ends  of  those  which  bear  the  cilia. 

The  ciliated  epithelium  will  be  best  considered 

as  a  whole   after  the  remaining  varieties  of  epithelium  have  been 

touched  upon. 
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Stratified  Epitlielium.— In  a  stratified  epithelium  the  cells,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  disposed  in  a  number  of  layers,  and  it  is  commonly  found 
that  the  cells  of  these  various  layers  exhibit  every  variety  of  shape.     As 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  47. — Section  of  the  stratified  epithelium  covering  the  front  of  the 

CORNEA    OF    THE    EYE.       HiGHLY    MAGNIFIED.        (E.   A.   S. ) 

c,  lowermost  columnar  cells ;  p,  ijolygonal  cells  above  these  ;  /,  flattened  cells  near 
the  surface.  The  intercellular  channels,  bridged  by  minute  processes  of  the  cell,  are  well 
seen.     The  lower  part  of  the  section  on  the  right  is  somewhat  broken. 


a  rule  the  cells  of  the  deepest  or  attached  layer  are  columnar  (fig.  47,  c), 
and  the  superficial  cells  are  flattened  scales  (fig.  4:1,  fl)  which  nmy  be  of 
considerable  size,  but  which  do  not,  like  the  cells  of  pavement  or  simjDle 

scaly  epithelium,  fit  together  by  their 
edges,  but,  on  the  contrary,  overlap  one 
another  (fig.  48).      The  cells   of  the 
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Fig.  48. — Epithelium-scales  from  the  inside 
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layers  immediately  external  to  the 
columnar  layer  are  rounded  in  shape, 
or  at  least  only  so  far  modified  as 
to  enable  them  to  fit  to  the  columnar  cefls  and  to  one  another  (fig. 
47,  p)  ;  but  as  we  trace  the  strata  towards  the  surface,  we  find  the 
component  cells  becoming  more  flattened  and  larger,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  a  change  in  their  chemical  constitution,  so  that  at  first 
the  external  part,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell,  is  converted  into  horny  substance,  even  the  nucleus  being  at  last 
involved. 

The  deeper  protoplasmic  cells  of  a  stratified  epithelium  are  continually 
multiplying  by  cell-division,  and,  as  the  new  cells  which  are  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  deeper  parts  increase  in  size,  they  compress  and  push  out- 
wards those  previously  formed.  In  this  way  cells  which  were  at  first 
deeply  seated,  become  gradually  shifted  towards  the  surface,  undergoing 
meanwhile  the  chemical  change  above  spoken  of.  The  older  superficial 
cells  are  continually  being  removed  by  attrition  and  abrasion,  while 
others  rise  up  to  supply  their  place. 

The  deeper  layers  of  a  stratified  epithelium  are  not  closely  applied  to 
one  another  by  their  edges,  but  there  exists  a  system  of  intercellular 
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channels,  which  are  bridged  across  by  spikes  and  ridges,  which  project 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  cells  and  abut  against  the  corresponding  spikes 

Fig.   49. — Two  "prickle-cells"  from  Fig.  49. 

THE    DEEPER    PART  OF    THE  EPIDERMIS 

(Kanvier). 
d,  space  around  the  nucleus,   probably 
caused  by  shi  inking  of  the  latter. 


and  ridges  on  the  surfaces  of  the 

adjoining    cells    (see    fig.    47). 

When  the  cells  are  isolated,  the  spikes  and  ridges  can  be  better  seen 

(fig.  49),  especiaUy  if  the  intercellular  channels  have  become  widened  in 

consequence  of  an  excess  of  fluid  accumulating  in  them,  as  may  happen 

under  certain  pathological  conditions. 

The  spikes  and  ridges  upon  the  deeper  cells  of  a  stratified  epithelium  were  first 
noticed  by  Max  Schultze,  who  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting,  by  indenting  with  those  on  adjoining  cells,  a  firmer  connexion  between 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium.  The  true  relations  of  the  structures  in  question,  and 
the  intercellular  channels  which  are  bridged  across  by  them,  were  discovered  by 
Bizzozero.  The  researches  of  J.  Arnold  and  of  Thoma  have  shown  that  similar 
channels  occur  extensively  in  all  varieties  of  epithelium. 

Stratified  scaly  epithelium  occurs  in  one  of  its  simplest  and  most 
typical  forms  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  (fig. 
47).  It  is  found  also  fining  the  mouth,  the  chief  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  female  it  lines  the  vagina  and  part  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  but  its  most  extensive  distribution  is  over  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  where  it  forms  the  epidermis.  In  many  parts  of  this  the 
layers  become  very  numerous,  and  their  arrangement  somewhat  com- 
plicated, as  will  be  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  skin.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  most  of  the  situations  where  it  is  found,  stratified 
scaly  epithelium  is  of  ectodermic  origin. 

Transitional  Epithelium. — Epithelium  to  which  the  term  trans- 
sitional  may  be  applied,  as  being  in  a  sense  intermediate  between  those 
forms  which  consist  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells  and  the  stratified  which 
we  have  just  described,  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  columnar, 
ciliated,  and  scaly  transitional,  according  to  the  kind  of  cell  in  each 
which  happens  to  be  most  prominent  or  superficial.  The  columnar  and 
ciliated  transitional  epithelia  differ,  however,  so  very  slightly  from  the 
corresponding  simple  epithelia — viz.,  merely  in  the  presence  between  the 
fixed  ends  of  the  columnar  and  ciliated  cells  of  smaller  and  probably 
younger  epithelium  cells  irregularly  disposed — that  they  do  not  seem  to 
merit  any  special  description.  But  the  scaly  transitional  epithelium 
which  is  met  with  lining  the  urinary  bladder  and  ureters  presents 
several  peculiarities.  It  consists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  cells,  of 
which  the  inner  or  most  superficial  are  large  flattened  scales  when 
examined  from  the  distended  bladder  (fig.  51,  a) ;  almost  cubical  in 
shape  when  taken  from  the  collapsed  organ  ;  smooth  over  their  free 
surface,  but  pitted  on  the  opposite  side,  being  moulded  over  the  rounded 
ends  of  the  ceUs  which  form  the  next  layer.  These  are  pyriform,  and 
the  smaller  end  of  the  pear  is  set  upon  the  subjacent  connective  tissue, 
whilst  the  larger  end  has  the  position  just  mentioned  (fig.  51,  b,  c). 
rilling  up  the  intervals  between  these  tapering  cells  are  the  smaller 
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irregular  cells  of  the  tliird  layer.  All  these  cells  have  distinct  nuclei, 
and'in  the  flattened  superficial  cells  two  nuclei  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
cell.     If  this,  as  probably  is  the  case,  is  an  indication  that  the  ceU  is 
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Fig.  50. — Section  of  the  epithelial  Iining  op  the  ureter;  man  (Kolliker). 
«,  supei'ficial ;  h,  intermediate  ;  and  c,  deep  layer  of  cells. 

Fig.  51. — Epithelial  cells  fuoji  the  bladder  of  the  rabbit.     Highly  magnified. 

(Klein.) 

a,  large  flattened  cell  from  the  superficial  layer,  "with  two  nuclei,  and  •with  strongly 
marked  ridges  and  intervening  depressions  on  its  Under  surface  ;  h,  pyriform  cells  of  the 
second  layer  ;  c,  pear-shaped  cell  of  the  second  layer  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
adai^ted  to  a  depression  on  the  sux^erficial  cell. 

about  to  divide,  the  mode  of  growth  of  this  kind  of  epithelium  must  oe 
different  from  that  of  the  stratified  scaly  variety,  in  Avhich  the  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  appears  to  take  place  exclusively  in  the  deeper 
layers. 

CILIATED    EPITHELIUM. 

In  this  form  of  epithelium,  thQ  cehs  which  are  generally  columnar, 
bear  at  their  free  extremities  little  hair-like  processes,  which  are  agitated 
incessantly  during  life,  and  for  some  time  after  systemic  death,  with  a 
lashing  or  vibrating  motion.  These  minute  and  delicate  moving  organs 
are  named  cilia.  They  exist  very  extensively  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and  the  movements  which  they  produce  are  subservient  to  very 
varied  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

Distribution  and  use. — In  the  human  body  ciliated  epithelium 
occurs  in  the  foUoAving  parts,  viz  : — I.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air  passages  and  its  prolongations.  It  commences  at  a  little  distance 
within  the  nostrils,  covers  the  membrane  of  the  nose  (except  the  proper 
olfactory  part)  and  of  the  adjoining  bony  sinuses,  and  extends  up  into 
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the  nasal  clucc  and  lachrymal  sac.  From  the  nose  it  spreads  backwards 
a  certain  way  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  over  the  upper 
or  nasal  region  of  the  pharynx ;  thence  along  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  of  which  it  covers  the  greater  part. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  is  covered  by  scaly  epithelium  as  already 
mentioned ;  but  the  ciliated  epithelium  begins  again  in  the  larynx  a  little 
above  the  glottis,  and  continues  throughout  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  the  lungs  to  their  smallest  ramifications.  Over  the  vocal  cords, 
however,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  scaly  variety.  2.  On  the 
mucous  lining  and  in  the  glands  of  the  uterus,  commencing  at  the 
middle  of  the  cervix  and  extending  along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  even  to 
the  peritoneal  sm'face  of  the  latter  at  their  fimbriated  extremities.  3. 
Lining  the  vasa  efferentia,  coni  vasculosi,  and  first  part  of  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  testicle.  4.  To  some  extent  on  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  and  throughout  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  5.  In 
the  excretory  ducts  of  certain  smaU  racemose  glands  of  various  parts 
(tongue,  pharynx,  &c.).  6.  In  the  embryo,  lining  the  oesophagus  and 
parts  of  the  stomach  and  extending  also  over  the  whole  of  the  pharynx. 

In  other  mammiferous  animals,  as  far  as  examined,  cilia  have  been 
found  in  nearly  the  same  parts.*  To  see  them  in  motion,  a  portion  of 
epithehum  may  be  scraped  off  fi'om  any  ciliated  mucous  membrane  and 
examined  in  a  drop  of  weak  solution  of  salt  ("75  per  cent.)  or  serum  of 
blood.  When  it  is  now  viewed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  200  diameters 
or  upwards,  a  very  obvious  agitation  will  be  perceived  at  the  edge  of  the 
detached  piece  of  epithelium ;  this  appearance  is  caused  by  the  moving- 
cilia,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered.  Being  set 
close  together,  and  moving  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession,  the 
ciha,  when  in  brisk  action,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  bright  trans- 
parent fiinge  along  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  agitated  by  such  a 
rapid  and  incessant  motion,  that  the  single  threads  which  compose  it 
cannot  be  perceived.  The  motion  here  meant,  is  that  of  the  ciha  them- 
selves ;  but  they  also  set  in  motion  the  adjoining  fluid,  di'iving  it  along 
the  cihated  surface,  as  is  indicated  by  the  agitation  of  any  little  particles 
that  may  accidentally  float  in  it.  The  fact  of  the  conveyance  of  fluids 
and  other  matters  along  the  ciliated  surface,  as  well  as  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  impelled,  may  also  be  made  manifest  by  immersing  the 
membrane  in  fluid,  and  dropping  on  it  some  finely-pulverised  substance 
(such  as  charcoal  in  fine  powder),  which  will  be  slowly  but  steadily  carried 
along  in  a  constant  and  determinate  direction ;  and  this  may  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  low  power.     (Sharpey.) 

The  ciliary  motion  of  the  human  mucous  membrane  is  well  seen 
on  the  surface  of  recently-extracted  nasal  polypi ;  and  single  ciliated  par- 
ticles, with  their  cilia  still  in  motion,  are  sometimes  separated  accidentally 
fi'om  mucous  surfaces  in  the  living  body,  and  may  be  discovered  in 
the  discharged  mucus;  or  they  may  even  be  purposely  detached  by 
gentle  abrasion. 

Cilia  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  almost  every  class  of  animals,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.f     The  immediate  purpose  which  they  serve  is, 

*  Cilia  have  also  teen  seen  in  some  mammals  at  the  commencement  of  the  tubules  of 
the  kidney  (Klein),  a  situation  where  in  lower  vertebrates  they  have  long  been  known  to 
exist. 

\  The  Crustacea  offer  a  singular  exception,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  most  of  them 
the  speriaatozoa  are  also  devoid  of  a  vibratile  filament. 
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to  imj^el  matter,  generally  more  or  less  fluid,  along  the  surfaces  on  which 
they  are  attached  ;  or,  to  proj)el  through  a  liquid  medium  the  cihated 
bodies  of  minute  animals,  or  otlier  small  objects  which  are  provided 
with  cilia ;  as  is  the  case  with  many  infusorial  animalcules,  in 
which  the  cilia  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion  like  the  fins  of  larger 
aquatic  animals.  In  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  aquatic  animals,  the 
cilia  acquire  a  high  degree  of  importance  :  producing  the  flow  of  water 
over  the  surface  of  their  organs  of  respiration,  indispensable  to  the 
exercise  of  that  function  ;  enabling  the  animals  to  seize  their  prey,  or 
swallow  their  food,  and  performing  various  other  offices  of  greater  or  less 
importance  in  their  economy.  In  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals, 
tJieir  use  is  apparently  to  impel  secreted  fluids  or  other  matters  along  the 
ciliated  surface,  as,  for  example,  the  mucus  of  the  windpipe  and  nasal 
sinuses,  which  they  carry  towards  the  outlet  of  these  cavities. 

Structure. — The  cells  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  52)  contain 
oval  nuclei,  exhibiting  for  the  most  part  a  distinct  intra-nuclear  network. 

Fig.  53. 
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Fig.    52. — A    CILIATED    EPITHELIUM-CELL    FROM    THE    TRACHEA    OF    THE    RABBIT, 
ISOLATE!)    IN    VERT   WEAK    CHROMIC    ACID  ;    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED  (E.   A.   S.). 

p,  p,  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  filled  with  clear  vacuoles  ;  n,  nucleus,  showing  nuclear 
membrane,  nucleoplasmic  Dctwork,  and  nucleolus  ;  c,  fringe  of  cilia  ;  h,  bright  border  of  the 
cell  through  which  the  cilia  pass  ;  /,  fixed  end  of  the  cell. 

Fig.  53. — Ciliated  epithelium  cells  from  the  trachea  of  the  cat  (Klein). 
The  fixed  ends  of  the  cells  are  irregularly  forked. 

and  one  or  more  bright  nucleoh.     YicAved  with  a  moderate  magnifying : 
power,  their  protoplasm  looks  gi-anular,  but  with  a  high  power  it  is  seen  to 
be  finely  vacuolated,  although  the  free  border  of  the  ceU  through  which  the 

^      ^^rciliii  pass  presents  a  clear  aspect  (fig.  46).    The  cells  have  most  generally 

<^0^  an  elou'trat  '  ~ 
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form,  like  the  particles  of  the  columnar  epithelium,  which 

'Q'^    — ^ifepya:ssemble  too  in  arrangement,  but  they  are  often  of  greater  length  and 

^^     n       j4m)re  ipointed,  at  their  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  irregularly 

OCT^^klaliii  thosi  parts  where  a  deeper  layer  of  cells  exists  below  the 
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ciliated  cells  (fig.  53).     The  cilia  are  attached  to  their  broad  or  super- 
ficial end,  each  cell  bearing  a  tufc  of  these  minute  hair-like  processes. 
In  some  cases,  the  cells  are  shorter  and  cubical  in  figure,  and  \yhen 
completely  detached  may  aj)pear  spheroidal,  as 
shown  in  fig.  54,  which   represents  such  cells  -^^S-  ^'^• 

from  the  epithelium  of  the  frog's  mouth.     In 

Fig.  Si. — Ciliated  cells  FEOii  the  mouth  of  the  frog  ; 
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man  this  form  occm's  in  the  ciliated  epithelimn 
of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  that  of  the  tym- 
panum, where  the  cells  form  but  a  single  stratum. 
The  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  may  exist  as  a  simple  layer,  as  in  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  and 
the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  :  but  in  various  other  parts — as  the 
nose,  pharynx,  Eustachian  tube,  the  trachea  and  its  larger  divisions — 
there  is  a  layer  of  elongated  and  irregular  cells  beneath  the  superficial 
ciliated  range,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  pointed  and  forked  ex- 
tremities of  the  latter.  Probably  the  subjacent  cells  acquire  cilia,  and 
take  the  place  of  ciliated  cells,  which  are  cast  off;  but  the  mode  of 
renovation  of  ciliated  epithelium  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  artificially  removed  from  a 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  thte  rabbit's  trachea,  the  denuded  surface  speedily 
becomes  again  covered  with  epithelium,  which  grows  over  it  from  the  edge,  but 
the  cells  form  at  first  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.  They  nest  acquii-e 
cilia,  and  afterwards  become  columnar,  the  epithelium  thus  assuming  the  character 
"v^hich  it  has  normally  in  that  situation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ciliated  epithelium  cells  are  in  connection 
either  with  nerve  fibres,  or  with  the  cells  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue;  It 
is  true  that  such  anatomical  connection  has  been  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke 
and  Gerlach  in  reference  to  the  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  But  this  is  a  most  diflficult  i^oint 
to  determine  exactly,  and  even  if  such  a  connection  should  be  proved,  the  cells  in 
the  situations  above  mentioned  are  entirely  different  in  many  respects  from  or- 
dinary ciliated  cells.  They  are  relatively  slender,  and  their  iixed  non-ciliated  ends 
pass  into  fine  branching  fibres,  which  lose  themselves  in  a  fibrillar  network  which 
underlies  the  epithelium,  and  appears  to  be  formed  chiefly,  if  not  entii-ely,  by  the 
interlacement  of  the  ramified  cell-processes.  These  peculiar  ciliated  cells  closely 
resemble  those  which  constitute  the  structures  known  as  nerve-ei3ithelia  in 
some  of  the  lower  invertebrata,  and  which  in  some  of  these  represent  the  whole 
central  nervous  system. 

Size,  form  and  action  of  the  cilia. — The  cilia  themselves  differ 
widely  in  size  in  different  animals,  nor  are  they  of  equal  size  in  all  parts 
-of  the  same  animal.  In  the  human  windpipe  they  measure  iPoVo  th  to 
■gs'ooth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  in  many  invertebrate  animals  they 
are  much  larger  than  this,  and  in  the  human  epididymis  are  from  eight 
to  ten  times  longer  than  in  the  trachea. 

In  figure  they  have  the  aspect  of  slender  conical,  or  slightly  flattened 
filaments  ;  broader  at  the  base,  and  usually  pointed  or  rounded  at  their 
free  extremity.  Their  substance  is  transparent,  soft  and  flexible.  It  is 
to  all  appearance  homogeneous,  and  no  fibres,  granules,  or  other  indi- 
cations of  definite  internal  structure,  have  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated in  it.  According  to  Engelmann,  cilia  are  doubly  refracting  ;  but 
this  character  is  by  no  means  very  obvious. 
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In  all  probability  the  substance  comj^osing  the  cilia  is  chemically  and 
otherwise  similar  to  the  ceU-jDrotoplasm,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
permanent  protrusions.*  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  difRculty  in 
supposing  that  the  lashing,  whip-hke  movement  of  each  ciliumis  elfected 
by  the  contractility  of  the  cilium  itself,  this  being,  however,  called  into 
action  by  a  stimulus  originating  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  which 
it  is  attached.  For  if  the  cilia  be  detached  they  cease  to  move,  although 
the  isolation  of  the  ciliated  cell  from  its  neighbours  and  from  the  other 
tissues  does  not  cause  a  cessation  of  the  movement.  On  this  account  it 
is  thought,  by  some,  that  the  movement  is  entirely  a  passive  one,  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  cell-protoplasm  acting  upon  the  base  of  the  cilium, 
and  if  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no  need  to  assume  that  the  cilia  are 
themselves  contractile.  But  the  apjoarently  inherent  motion  of  the  tails 
of  the  spermatozoa,  Avhich  are  comparable  to  long  single  cilia,  and  that 
of  the  long  cilia  which  are  protruded  from  many  of  the  lower  animal 
and  plant  organisms,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  movement  is  inherent  in 
the  cilia  themselves.  The  cilia  vibrate  with  a  frequency  of  not  less  than 
ten  times  in  a  second  when  moving  actively,  but  the  rate  of  movement 
may  be  much  slower  than  this.  The  movement  of  cilia  is  incessant  so 
long  as  the  cells  remain  alive,  but  that  of  spermatozoa  often  exhibits 
intervals  of  rest  alternating  with  periods  of  rhythmic  movement. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cilia  move,  is  best  seen  when  they  are 
not  acting  very  briskly.  The  motion  of  an  individual  cilium  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  carter's  whip,  the  cihum  being  rapidly  flexed  in  one 
direction,  that  of  the  current,  and  returning  more  slowly  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  position  of  rest,  generally  a  little  on  the  other  side  of  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  cell.  The  motion  does  not  in- 
volve the  whole  ciliated  surface  at  the  same  moment,  but  is  performed  by 
the  cilia  in  regular  succession,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
waves  travelling  along  the  surface,  like  the  waves  caused  by  the  wind  in  a 
field  of"  corn.  When  they  are  in  very  rapid  action  the  undulation  is  less 
obvious,  and,  as  Henle  remarks,  their  motion  then  conveys  the  idea  of 
swiftly-running  water.  The  undulating  movement  may  be  beautifully  seen 
on  the  gills  of  a  mussel.  The  undulations,  with  some  exceptions,  seem 
always  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  on  the  same  parts.  The  impulsion, 
also,  which  the  ciha  communicate  to  the  fluids  or  other  matters  in  contact 
with  them,  maintains  a  constant  direction ;  unless  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  which  the  motion  is  often  variable  and  arbitrary  in  direction, 
and  might  even  be  supposed  to  be  voluntary.  Thus  in  the  windj^ipe  of 
mammalia,  the  mucus  is  conveyed  upwards  towards  the  larynx,  and,  if 
a  portion  of  the  membrane  be  detached,  matters  will  still  be  conveyed 
along  the  surface  of  the  separated  fragment  in  the  same  direction  relatively 
to  that  surface,  as  before  its  separation. 

The  persistence  of  the  ciliary  motion  for  some  time  after  death,  and 
the  regularity  with  which  it  goes  on  in  parts  separated  from  the  rest  of  : 
the  body,  sufficiently  prove  that,  with  the  possible  exceptions  alluded  I 
to,  it  is  not  under  the  influence  ol^  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  dependent  ; 
for  its  production  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
influenced  in  any  way  by  stimulation  or  sudden  destruction  of  these  ■ 
centres.     The  time  during  which  it  continues  after  death  or  separation 
differs  in  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  is  also  materially  influenced  by 

*  According  to  Klein  they  are  in  continuity  with  the  intracelhilar  network  (see 
fig.  38,  2.) 
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temperature  and  by  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  surface. 
In  warm-hlooded  animals  the  period  varies  from  two  or  three  hours  to 
two  days,  or  even  more  ;  being  longer  in  summer  than  in  the  cold  of 
winter.  In  frogs  the  motion  may  continue  fom-  or  five  days  after 
destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  and  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
guUet  of  the  tortoise  fifteen  days  after  decapitation,  continuing  seven 
days  after  the  muscles  had  ceased  to  be  irritable. 

Effect  of  varying  external  conditions  and  reagents  upon  ciliary  motion. 

— Variations  of  temperature  exert  a  veiy  marked  effect  upon  the  rate  and  vigour 
of  the  motion  of  cOia.  Thus,  in  warm-blooded  animals  it  is  altogether  stopped  if 
the  temperature  is  lowered  to  6^"  C,  whereas,  in  cold-blooded  animals,  such  as  the 
frog  and  mussel,  it  goes  on  unimpaired  at  0°  0.  The  motion  which  has  become 
quiescent  from  cold,  may  be  relayed  by  warmth,  and  becomes  more  active  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  temperature  up  to  a  certain  point,  which  differs  in  warm 
diia  cold-blooded  animals.  In  the  former,  this  maximum  temperature  is  about 
45°  C. ;  above  this  the  movement  quickly  ceases,  the  cilia  passing  into  a  coagulated 
stiffened  condition,  known  as  heat-rigor,  and  which,  if  well  marked,  is  not  re- 
covered from.  The  temperature  of  the  body  seems  to  be  that  which  is  most 
favoui'able  to  the  action  of  the  cilia ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will,  if  removed  from  the 
body,  work  vigorously  for  a  longer  time  at  this  temperature  than  at  any  other. 

Cilia  will  continue  to  work  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  This 
was  shown  by  Sharpey,  who  noticed  the  movement  of  the  cilia  upon  the  gill  of  the 
tadpole  to  pioceed  for  some  hours,  even  when  immersed  in  water  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  boiling.  This  experiment  shows  that  like  the  substance 
of  muscle,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cUiated  epithelium-cell  can  store  up  oxygen  in 
a  combuied  form  for  futui-e  use. 

The  immediate  action  of  water  is  to  increase  the  activity  of  cilia,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  swelling  of  the  cilia  through  imbibition  of  fluid.  Agents  or 
conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  abstract  water  from  the  tissue,  retard  or 
arrest  the  action.  Thus  most  of  the  common  acid  and  saliae  solutions  when 
concentrated  arrest  the  action  of  cilia  instantaneously  in  all  animals,  but  dilution 
delays  this  effect,  and  when  carried  far  enough,  prevents  it  altogether.  Fresh 
water  soon  aiTests  the  motion  ia  marine  animals  ;  but  it  evidently  acts  by  de- 
stroying both  the  form  and  substance  of  the  cilia,  which  in  these  cases  are 
adapted  to  a  different  medium.  Even  in  air-breathing  and  fresh- water  animals 
fresh  water  has  after  a  time  the  saxae  action,  provided  the  ciliated  cells  are 
detached,  so  that  it  can  pass  by  imbibition  into  their  protoplasm.  Solutions  of 
potash  or  soda,  if  extremely  dilute,  act  like  water,  but  more  powerfully.  Virchow 
observed  that  a  solution  of  either  potash  or  soda  would  even  revive  the  move- 
naent  of  cilia  after  it  had  just  ceased.  Narcotic  substances,  such  as  hydrocyanic 
acid,  salts  of  morphia  and  strychnia,  opium  and  belladonna,  were  stated  by 
Purkiaje  and  Valentin  to  have  no  effect,  but  the  first-named  agent  appeared  to 
Sharpey  to  arrest  the  motion  in  the  river-mussel.  The  vapour  of  chlorofonn 
arrests  ciliary  action,  but  the  motion  revives  again  if  the  application  of  the 
vapour  is  discontinued  (Lister). 

CarlDonic  acid  gas  resembles  chloroform  in  its  action,  rapidly  arresting  the 
movement  if  conveyed  over  a  ciliated  surface,  but  the  action  speedily  recom- 
mences on  again  admitting  air.  The  passage  of  the  gas  is,  however,  generally 
found  to  stimulate  the  movement  at  first. 

Bile  stops  the  action  of  ciha,  while  blood  prolongs  it  in  vertebrated  animals ; 
but  the  blood  or  serum  of  the  vertebrata  has  quite  an  opposite  effect  on  the  cilia 
of  invertebrate  animals,  arresting  their  motion  almost  instantaneously. 

It  was  noticed  by  Steinbuch  that  a  mechanical  stimulus,  insufficient  to  injure 
the  cHia,  such  as  that  produced  by  the  impulse  of  a  cun-ent  of  fluid,  acts  markedly 
in  exciting  the  activity  of  ciliary  motion. 

Electric  shocks,  unless  they  cause  injury  to  the  ciliated  surface  (which  is  some- 
times the  case),  produce  no  visible  effect ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  galvanic 
currents.  Engelmann  states,  however,  that  if  the  ciliary  action  be  very  rapid  it 
may  be  slowed,  if  slow  it  may  be  accelerated  by  electricity. 
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Whatevei  views  are  entertained  concerning  the  nature  and  sotirce  of  the 
power  by  which  the  cilia  act,  it  nrnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  ciliated  cell  is 
individually  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  producing  motion,  and  that  it  possesses 
m  itself  whatever  organic  apjaaratus  and  whatever  physical  or  vital  property  may 
be  necessary  for  that  end ;  for  single  epithelium  cells  arc  seen  to  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  long  after  they  have  been  completely  isolated. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  ciliary  motion  as  a  manifestation  of 
that  property  on  which  the  more  conspicuous  motions  of  animals  are  known  to 
depend,  namely,  vital  contractility  ;  and  this  view  has  at  least  the  advantage 
of  referring  the  phenomenon  to  the  operation  of  a  vital  property  akeady  recog- 
nised as  a  source  of  moving  power  in  the  animal  body.  But,  assuming  this  view 
to  be  sound,  so  far  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  motile  power  brought  into  play, 
it  affords  no  explanation  of  the  cause  by  which  the  contractility  is  excited  and 
the  cilia  maintained  in  constant  action. 

The  first  comprehensive  account  of  the  structui-e,  distribution,  and  mode  of 
action  of  cilia  was  given  by  Sharpey  in  the  article"  Cilia,"  in  Todd  and  Bowman's 
Cyclopa3dia.  That  article,  which  ajppeared  in  1835,  was  the  result  of  much  laborious 
investigation,  and  still  forms  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The 
present  account  was  written  by  Sharpey  for  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  and  has 
since  needed  but  little  modification.  Simultaneously  with  Sharpey's  article  a 
very  complete  description  was  also  given  by  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  including  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  this  phenomenon  in  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and 
of  the  literature  up  to  that  time  (De  pha3nomeno  generali  et  fundamental!  motus 
vibratorii  con  tin  ui,  1835). 

Literature  of  Epithelium. — Henle,  Ueber  die  Ausbreitung  d.  EiDitli.  im  menscLl. 
Korijer,  1838  ;  and  in  his  Allgemeine  Anatomie.  Kolliker,  Cylinderzellen  d.  Dunndarms. 
Wurzb.  Verhandl.  VI.,  1856.  Brettaueru.  Steinach,  Unters.  u.  d.  Cylinderepith.  d.  Darm- 
zotten,  1857.  M.  Schultze,  U.  Stachel-  u.  Riif-zellen,  Med.Centralb.,  1864,  and  VircL.  Arch. 
XXX.  Bizzozero,  S.  strutt.  d.  epit.  pavim.  strat.,  Ann.  univ.  di  Med.,  186-4  ;  and  Studi, 
&;c.,  1870.  W.  His,  Die  Ilauten  u.  Hohlen  d.  Korpers,  1865.  F.  E.  Schultze,  Epithel-  und 
Driisen-zellen,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  III.,  1867  ;  Ue.  ciitic.  Biklungen  u.  Verhornung, 
&c.,  Idem,  v.,  1869.  Oeffinger,  Einige  Bemerk.  u.  d.  sog.  Becherzellen,  Arcli.  f. 
Anat.,  1867.  J.  SacJis,  Zur  Kenntn.  d.  sogen.  Vacuolen  oder  Becherzellen,  Virch.  Arch., 
1867  ;  Arnstein,  Idem.  1867  ;  Eimer,  Idem.  1868.  Ranvier,  Article  "Epithelium"  in 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  1870  ;  in  his  Traite  technique,  1875  :  and  Nouvelles 
recherches  sur  le  mode  d'union  des  cellules  da  corps,  muquenx  de  Malpighi,  C.  r.  1879. 
Langerhans,  ITe.  mehrschiclitige  Epithelien,  Virch.  Arch.  LVIII.  Ileitzmann,  Das 
Verhaltniss  zw.  Protoplasma  u.  Grundsubstanz,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1873.  Lott,  Ue. 
d.  feineren  Ban,  &c.  der  Epithelien,  Med.  Centr. ,  1871,  and  Graz  Unters.,  Heft  3,  1873. 
Slavjansky,  Die  regressive  Veranderungen  d.  Epithclzellen,  &c.,  Arbeiten  a.  d.  j)hysiol. 
Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1873.  W.  Krause,  in  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  1875.  S.  Martyn, 
On  conjoined  epithelium.  Monthly  Micr.  Journ.  XIV.,  1875.  /.  Arnold;  R.  Tlwma, 
Ueber  d.  Kittsubstanz  d.  Epith.,  Virch.  Arch.,  1875  and  1876.  Griffini,  Contribuzione 
alia  patol.  gen.  del  tessuto  epith.  ciUndr. ,  1875.  Tourneux&mX  Hermann,  Recherches  sur 
quelques  epithelium.?  plats,  &c..  Journal  de  I'anat.,  1876.  Klein,  Observations  on  the 
structure  of  cells  and  nuck'i,  Q.  J.  Micr.  Sci.,  1878  and  1879.  Flemming,  Beitriige  zur 
Kenntniss  der  Zelle,  &c..  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.  XVI.  and  XVIIL,  1878,  1880.  Trin- 
cliese,  Sulla  struttura  d.  cellula  epith.,  Atti  d.  R.  Accad.  d.  Lincei,  1879-80. 

On  regeneration  of  epithelium  : — Oehl,  S.  svilluppo  d.  cell.  &c.,  L'imparziale,  1867  ; 
WadsiL'Orth  u.  Eherth,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1870  ;  Heiberg,  in  Strieker's  Studien,  1870  ; 
BiesiadecJci,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1870.  H.  Seivall,  in  the  Journ.  of  Pliysiol.,  187S. 
Mayzel,  in  Hofmann  und  Schwalbe's  Jahresb. ,  1879.  Drasch,  Ue.  Regeneration  desFlim- 
merepithels,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1879,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  papers  above  quoted. 

On  ciliated  epithelium  and  the  action  of  cilia  : — ■  Valentin,  Article  in  Wagner's  Hand- 
worterb.,  1842.  Virchmv,  Ue.  d.  Erregb.  d.  Flimmerz.  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  1854.  Calli- 
iurcis,  Recherch.  exp.,  &c. ,  C.  r.  1858  ;  Kistiakoicsky,  Wirkung  d.  Const. -u.  Induction- 
stromes,  &c.,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1865.  Kilknc,  Einfl.  d.  Gase.,  &c.,  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  1866.  Roth,  Ue.  einige  Beziehung.  d.  Flimmerepith.  z.  contr.  Protopl.,  Virch. 
Arch.,  1867.  Staart,  Ue.  d.  Flimmerbew.,  1867.  Huizinga,  Einwirk.  v.  Gasen.,  &c., 
Med.  Centr.,  1868.  Bowditcli,  Force  of  ciliary  motion,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ., 
1876.  Engehnann,  in  Jena  Zeitschr.,  1868  and  1875  ;  Pfl.  Arch.,  1869  and  1875,  and 
Article  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  1879  ;  Neumann,  Flimmerepith.  im  (Esopli,  msnschl. 
Embryonen,  Arch.  f.  miki-.  Anat.,  1876. 
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THE     COK-ISrECTIVE    TISSUES. 

Three  principal  modifications  or  varieties  of  connective  tissue  have 
long  been  recognised,  consisting  of  the  same  structural  elements  : 
niamely,  ivhite  fibres,  elastic  fibres  and  connective  tissue  coiyuscles ;  but 
in  -widely  different  proportions,  and  thereby  exhibiting  a  difference  in 
their  grosser  or  more  ob^dous  characters  and  physical  properties.  They 
are  known  as  the  areolar,  the  fibrous,  and  the  elastic  tissues,  and  will  be 
now  severally  treated  of.  Without  disregarding  the  alliance  of  cartilage 
and  bone  to  the  connective  tissues,  we  shall  not  include  them  in  the  same 
general  description  ;  but  there  remain  certain  forms  of  tissue,  occurring 
locally,  or  met  with  as  constituents  of  other  textures,  which  belong 
to  this  group,  and  will  be  briefly  ccnsidered  in  a  separate  section  as 
subordinate  varieties  of  connective  tissue. 

Cartilage  and  bone  are  usually  included  in  tlie  group  of  connective  tissues,  and 
of  light,  for  they  present  undoubted  points  of  relationship  with  these  tissues, 
both  in  their  natui-e  and  the  general  pui'pose  which  they  serve  in  the  animal 
frame.  Thus,  yellow  cartilage  shows  an  unmistakable  transition  to  elastic  con- 
nective tissue,  as  fibro-cartilage  does,  even  more  decidedly,  to  white  fibrous  tissue. 
Moreover,  the  animal  basis  of  bone  agrees  entirely  in  chemical  composition,  and 
in  many  points  of  structure,  with  the  last-named  tissue.  But  since  both  cartHage 
and  bone  possess  easily  recognizable  histological  features,  besides  well-marked 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  it  seems  more  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  histological  description  to  treat  of  them  as  independent  tissues. 

AEEOLAR    TISSUE. 

Distribution  and  arrangement.— If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin 
and  proceed  to  raise  it  from  the  subjacent  parts,  we  observe  that  it  is 
loosely  connected  to  them  by  a  soft  filamentous  substance  of  considerable 
tenacity  and  elasticity,  and  having,  when  free  fi'om  fat,  a  white  fleecy 
aspect ;  this  is  the  substance  kno\TO  as  areolar  tissue.  In  like  manner 
the  areolar  tissue  is  found  underneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes 
which  are  spread  over  various  internal  surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach 
those  membranes  to  the  parts  which  they  line  or  invest  ;  and  as  under 
the  skin  it  is  named  "  subcutaneous,"  so  in  the  last-mentioned  situations 
it  is  called  "  subserous "  and  "  submucous "  areolar  tissue.  But  on 
proceeding  farther  we  find  this  substance  lying  between  the  muscles,  the 
blood-vessels,  and  other  deep-seated  parts,  occupying,  in  short,  the 
intervals  between  the  different  organs  of  the  body  where  they  are  not 
otherwise  insulated,  and  thence  named  "  intermediate  ;"  very  generally, 
also,  it  becomes  more  consistent  and  membranous  immediately  around 
these  organs,  and  under  the  name  of  the  "  investing  "  areolar  tissue, 
affords  each  of  them  a  special  sheath.  It  thus  forms  inclosing  sheaths 
for  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  blood-vessels  and  other  parts.  Whilst  the 
areolar  tissue  might  thus  be  said  in  some  sense  both  to  connect  and  to 
insulate  entire  organs,  it  also  performs  the  same  office  in  regard  to  the 
finer  parts  of  which  these  organs  are  made  up  ;  for  this  end  it  enters 
between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  uniting  them  into  bundles ;  it  connects 
the  several  membranous  layers  of  the  hollow  viscera,  and  binds  together 
the  lobes  and  lobules  of  compound  glands ;  it  also  accomjoanies  the  vessels 
and  nerves  within  these  organs,  following  their  branches  nearly  to  their 
finest  divisions,  and  affording  them  support  and  protection.  This  portion 
of  the  areolar  tissue  has  been  named  the  "penetrating,"  "constituent," 
or  "parenchymal." 
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It  thus  api^ears  that  the  areolar  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  most 
extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues.  It  is,  moreover,  continuous 
throughout  the  body,  and  from  one  region  it  may  be  traced  without 
interruption  into  any  other,  however  distant ;  a  fact  not  without  interest 
in  practical  medicine,  seeing  that  in  this  way  dropsical  waters,  air,  blood, 
and  urine,  eft'used  into  the  areolar  tissues,  and  even  the  matter  of 
suppuration,  when  not  confined  in  an  abscess,  may  spread  far  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  first  introduced  or  deposited. 

On  stretching  out  a  portion  of  areolar  tissue  by  drawing  gently  asunder 
the  parts  between  which  it  lies,  it  presents  an  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft,  and  somewhat  elastic  threads,  quite 
transparent  and  colourless,  like  spun  glass  ;  these  are  intermixed  with 
fine  transparent  films,  or  delicate  membranous  laminae,  and  both  threads 
and  laminae  cross  one  another  irregularly  and  in  all  imaginable  directions, 
leaving  open  interstices  or  areolas  between  them.  These  meshes  are,  of 
course,  more  apparent  when  the  tissue  is  thus  stretched  out  ;  it  is  plain 
also  that  they  are  not  closed  cehs,  as  the  term  "  cellular  tissue  "  which 
was  formerly  used  to  denote  the  areolar  tissue,  might  seem  to  imply, 
but  merely  interspaces,  which  open  freely  into  one  another  :  many 
of  them  are  occupied  by  the  fat,  which,  however,  does  not  lie  loose 
in  the  areolar  spaces,  but  is  enclosed  in  its  own  vesicles.  A  small 
quantity  of  colourless  transparent  fluid  of  the  nature  of  lymph  is  also 
present  in  the  areolar  tissue,  but,  in  health,  not  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  moisten  it. 

On  comparing  the  areolar  tissue  of  different  parts,  it  is  observed  in 
some  to  be  more  loose  and  open  in  texture,  in  others  more  dense  and  close, 
according  as  free  movement  or  firm  connection  between  parts  is  to  be 
provided  for. 

FIBROUS    a?ISSUE. 

When  the  fine  bundles  of  connective  tissue  are  disposed  for  the  most 
part  in  one  or  two  directions,  instead  of  interlacing  in  every  direction  as 
in  the  areolar  tissue,  they  confer  a  distinctly  fibrous  aspect  to  the  parts 
which  they  compose,  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of  certain  proper- 
ties, which  are  mainly  due  to  the  parallel  disposition  of  the  elements 
of  the  tissue,  and  to  the  preponderance  of  the  white  fibres  over  the 
elastic  (see  below).  This  fibrous  tissue  is  met  with  in  the  form  of 
ligaments,  connecting  the  bones  together  at  the  joints  ;  it  also  forms  the 
tendons  of  muscles,  into  which  their  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted,  and  which 
serve  to  attach  these  fibres  to  the  bones.  In  its  investing  and  pro- 
tecting character  it  assumes  the  membranous  form,  and  constitutes  a 
class  of  membranes  termed  "  fibrous."  Examples  of  these  are  seen  in 
the  periosteum  and  perichondrium  which  cover  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
in  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the  skull  and  protects  the  brain,  and  the 
fibrous  layer  which  strengthens  the  pericardium,  also  in  the  albugineous 
coat  of  the  testicle,  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  which  enclose 
the  tender  internal  parts  of  these  organs.  Fibrous  membranes,  named 
"aponeuroses"  or  "fascife,"  are  also  employed  to  envelope  and  bind 
doAvn  the  muscles  of  different  regions,  of  which  the  great  fascia  inclosing 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  is  a  well-known  example.  The  tendons 
of  muscles,  too,  may  assume  the  expanded  form  of  ai^oneuroses,  as  those 
of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  form  strong  fibrous  layers 
in  the  walls  of  that  cavity  and  add  to  their  strength.     It  thus  appears 
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fchat  the  fibrous  tissue  presents  itself  under  two  iDiincipal  forms,  the 
fascicular  and  the  memhranous. 

The  fibrous  tissue  is  white  or  yellowish  white,  with  a  shining,  silvery, 
or  nacreous  aspect.  It  is  exceedingly  strong  and  tough,  yet  perfectly 
pliant  ;  but  it  is  almost  devoid  of  extensibility.  By  these  qualities  it  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  animal 
frame.  By  its  inextensible  character  it  maintains  in  apposition  the 
parts  which  it  connects  against  any  severing  force  short  of  that  sufficient 
to  cause  actual  rupture,  and  this  is  resisted  by  its  great  strength,  whilst 
its  flexibility  permits  of  easy  motion.  Accordingly  the  hgaments  and 
tendons  do  not  sensibly  yield  to  extension  in  the  strongest  muscular 
efforts  ;  and  though  they  sometimes  snap  asunder,  it  is  well  kno-mi  that 
bones  will  break  more  readily  than  tendons  of  equal  thickness,  and  the 
fibrous  membranes  are  proportionally  strong  and  alike  inextensible. 

ELASTIC    TISSUE. 

In  other  situations  in  the  body  a  tissue  is  found  which,  while  allowing 
a  considerable  amount  of  extension,  will  readily  retm-n  to  its  original 
condition  when  the  extending  force  is  relaxed.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  preponderance  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  these  in 
the  most  typical  examples  of  the  tissue,  such  as  the  ligameutum  nuchaj 
of  quadrupeds  and  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the  human  spine,  give  it 
a  yellowish  colour.  The  tissue  is  extensible  and  elastic  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  is  not  so  strong  as  ordinary  fibrous  ligament,  and  it  breaks 
across  the  direction  of  its  fibres  when  forcibly  stretched. 

Examples  of  the  texture  on  a  large  scale  are  seen  in  the  horse,  ox, 
elephant,  and  other  large  quadrupeds,  in  which  it  forms  the  great  elastic 
ligament,  called  ligamcjitum  nucluB,  that  extends  from  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrse  to  the  occiput,  and  aids  in  sustaining  the  head  ;  in  the  same 
animals  it  also  forms  an  elastic  subcutaneous  fascia,  which  is  spread  over 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  assists  in  supporting  the  contents  of 
that  cavity.  In  the  human  body  it  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  following 
situations,  viz. : — 

1.  Forming  the  ligamenia  subflava,  which  extend  between  the  arches 
of  adjacent  vertebrae ;  these  ligaments,  while  they  permit  the  bones  to  be 
drawn  apart  in  flexion  of  the  body,  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
then'  habitual  approximation  in  the  erect  posture — so  far,  therefore, 
relieving  the  constant  effort  of  the  erector  muscles.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  obvious  advantage  in  having  an  elastic  band  in  this  situation,  instead 
of  an  ordinary  ligament,  which  Avould  be  thrown  into  folds  when  the 
bones  are  approximated.  2.  Constituting  the  chief  j^art  of  the  stylo- 
hyoid, thyrohyoid,  and  cricothyroid  ligaments,  and  those  named  the 
vocal  cords.  Also  extending,  in  form  of  longitudinal  bands,  underneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications.  3.  Enter- 
ing, along  with  other  textures,  into  the  formation  of  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  and  conferring  elasticity  on  these 
tubes. 

MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OP    CONNECTIVE    TISSUE. 

The  three  kinds  of  connective  tissue,  the  obvious  characters  and 
arrangement  of  which  have  just  been  described,  agree  closely  Avith  one 
another  in  elementary  structure.  They  are  all  composed  of  a  matrix  or 
gTound-substance,  in  which  cells  are  imbedded,  and  in   this  ground- 
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substance  and  between  the  cells  are  fibres  of  two  kinds,  the  white 
and  elastic.  It  is  the  different  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  fibres,  as 
well  as  the  relative  proportion  of  one  kind  of  fibre  to  the  other,  that 
determines  the  different  characters  of  the  varieties  of  connective  tissue 
above  enumerated. 

GroTind-sTilbstance    and    Fibres    of    Connective    Tissue. — The 
-substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular  substance  of  the  connective 

tissue    is    composed   of    a 

Fig-  55.  soft  homogeneous  material 

„  -,„-T._       ,^  ,„  „„__  I       which  occupies   the  tissue 

between  the  cells  and  cell- 
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Fig.   55. — Cell-spaces    op    sub- 

CTTTANEOUS  CONKEOTIVE-TISStJE, 
THE  GROUND  SDBSTANCE  HAVING 
BEEN  STAINED  DEEPLY  BT  NI- 
TRATE OP  SILVER.  (E.  A.  S.) 
3i0    DIAMETERS. 


groups,  and  in  which,  as 
above  stated,  the  fibrous 
elements  of  the  tissue  are 
found,  it  may  be  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  altogether  to  obscm-e  the 
ground-substance  in  which  they  lie.  It  serves  thus  to  unite  the  fibres, 
at  least  the  white  fibres,  into  the  bundles  which  they  form,  penetrating 
between  the  individual  fibrils  of  a  bundle,  and  enveloping  the  latter 
with  a  homogeneous  sheath  often  of  great  tenuity. 

The  ground-substance  of  connective  tissue  appears  to  contain  mucin.  It 
is  precipitated  and  rendered  cloudy  by  acetic  acid.  It  becomes  stained 
brown  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  hght,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  intercellular  substance  of 
an  epithelium.    The  cells  of  the  tissue  lie  imbedded  in  it,  either  in 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  56. — Cell-spaces  of  tendon  op  mouse's  tail,    brought  into  view  by  treat- 
ment  WITH   NITRATE    OF   SILVER.      175    DIAMETERS.      (E.    A.    S.) 


shallow  pits  on  the  surface,  or  in  sjmces — cell-spaces — entirely  en- 
closed by  the  ground-substance,  the  spaces  being  for  the  most  part 
rather  larger  than  the  contained  cells,  with  which,  however,  they  corre- 
spond on  the  whole  in  shape.  These  cell-spaces  (the  Saftkaniilchen 
of  Recklinghausen,  lymphatic  canaliculi  of  Klein  and  Burdon -Sanderson) 
are  brought  into  view  Avhen  the  tissue  is  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
for  they  then  look  white  upon  the  brown  ground  (figs.  55,  56). 
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"White  Fibres. — When  examined  under  the  microscope  both  the  areolar 
and  fibrous  tissues  ai'e  seen  to  be  principally  made  up  of  exceedingly  fine, 
transparent,  and  appa- 
rently homogeneous  fila- 
ments, from  about 


Fi^.  57. 


to  ^-g^o-o^^  of  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
in  thickness,  or  even  less 
(fig.    57).       These    are 

Fig.  57. — ^Filaments  of  areo- 
lar TISSUE,  IN  LAR3ER 
AND  SMALLER  BUNDLES,  AS 
SEEN  UNDER  A  MAGNIFYING 
POWER    OF    J:00     DIAMETERS 

Sharpey). 


seldom  single,  being 
mostly  united  by  means 
of  a  small  and  usually 
imperceptible  quantity 
of  the  ground-substance 
into  bundles  and  filamen- 
tous laminee  of  various 
sizes,  which  to  the  naked 

eye  appear  as  simple  threads  and  films.  Though  the  bundles  may 
intersect  in  every  direction,  the  filaments  of  the  same  bundle  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  no  one  filament  is  ever  seen  to  divide  into 
branches  or  to  unite  with  another.  The  associated  filaments  take  an 
alternate  bending  or  waving  course  as  they  proceed  along  the  bundle, 
but  still  maintain  their  general  parallelism.  This  wavy  aspect,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  these  filaments,  disappears  on  stretching  the  bundle, 
but  returns  again  when  it  is  relaxed. 

The  filaments  just  described,  though  transparent  when  seen  with 
transmitted  light  under  the  microscope,  appear  white  when  collected  in 
considerable  quantity  and  seen  with  reflected  hght ;  they  are  doubly 
refracting  and,  therefore,  appear  bright  when  viewed  between  crossed 
Nichol's  prisms.  Acetic  acid  causes  them  to  swell  up  and  become  indis- 
tinct. When  the  tissue  is  boiled  in  water  the  white  fibres  are  almost 
AvhoUy  resolved  into  gelatine  ;  they  are  said,  therefore,  to  be  composed 
of  collagenous  substance. 

Elastic  Fibres. — Occurring  both  in  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue, 
and  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  elastic  connective  tissue, 
fibres  of  a  different  nature  from  those  just  considered  are  found — these 
are  the  elastic  fibres.  When  collected  in  considerable  quantity  they  have, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  yellowish  colour,  but  when  seen  singly  their  yellow  colour 
does  not  appear ;  they  can,  however,  always  be  recognised  by  the  following 
characters.  When  viewed  under  a  tolerably  high  magnifying  power, 
they  appear  quite  transparent,  with  a  remarkably  well-defined  outline 
(fig.  58).  They  may  run  nearly  straight,  but  often  foUoAV  a  somewhat 
bending  course,  svith.  bold  and  wide  curves,  unlike  the  undulations  of 
the  white  connective  filaments.  As  they  proceed  they  divide  into 
branches,  and  join  or  anastomose  together  in  a  reticular  manner  (fig.  59). 
In  some  parts  the  elastic  networks  are  composed  of  fine  fibres  with  wide 
meshes  ;  in  other  parts  the  elastic  fibres  are  larger  and  broader  and  the 
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intervening  spaces  narrower,  so  that  the  tissue  may  even  have  a  lamellar 
character  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  membrane,  which 
may  be  either  entire,  or  with  gaps  or  perforations  at  short  intervals,  ii? 
which  case  it  constitutes  the  fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle,  found  in  the 

Fig.  59. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.   58. — Elastic   fibres  from   the   ligamenta    subflava  ;  magnified   about   200 

DIAMETERS  (Sliarpej). 
Fig.  59. — Elastic  fibres  from  the  ligamentum  nuch^  op  the  ox,  showing  trans- 
verse  MARKINGS   ON   THE    FIBRES  ;    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED.       (E.    A.    S.) 

coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  A  remarkable  character  which  elastic  fibres 
exhibit  in  many  specimens,  is  a  tendency  to  curl  up  at  their  broken 
ends ;  and  these  ends  are  not  pointed,  but  abruptly  broken  across.  Their 
size  is  very  various  ;  the  largest  in  man  are  nearly  ■joVo't'^  of  an  inch 

in   diameter,  the    smallest  perhaps 
Fig.  60.  not  more  than  ^-i^ootii-     In  some 

situations   the    larger    sized    fibres 
prevail  ;    this  is  the  case  with  the 
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Fig.  60. — Cross-section  of  elastic  fibres 

FROM    THE  ligamentum  NUCH^    OF  THE  OX 

(from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Gostliug). 
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as 


their 
TJo oth  of 


ligamenta  subflava,  where 
general  diameter  is  about  -^J 
an  inch ;  in  other  instances,  as  in 
the  vocal  chords  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  areolar  tissue,  the  elastic  fibres 
are  exceedingly  fine.  In  some  animals  elastic  fibres  are  met  with  y^Vo*'^^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  shape  they  are  not  cylindrical  but  angular, 
as  is  well  seen  in  transverse  section  (fig.  60). 
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In  certain  portions  of  the  areolar  tissue,  as  for  instance  in  that  which 
lies  under  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  of  particular  regions,  the 
yellow  or  elastic  fibres  are  abundant  and  large,  so  that  they  cannot  well 
he  overlooked  ;  but  in  other  parts  and  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  small,  and  are  then  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by 
the  white  filaments  ;   in  such   cases,   however,  they  can   generally  be 

Fig.  61. 
Fig.    61. — Magnified    view    of 

AREOLAR  TISSUE  (FROM  DIF- 
FERENT parts)  treated  TTITH 
ACETIC  ACID  (Sharpey).  « 

The  white  filaments  are  no 
longer  seen,  and  the  yellow  or 
elastic  fibres  with  the  cell-nuclei 
come  into  view,  a,  a  bundle  of 
white  fibres,  which  is  swollen  out 
by  the  eflfect  of  the  acid,  and  pre- 
sents a  number  of  constricting 
bands.  b  shows  the  branching 
of  the  nearly  straight  elastic  fibres 
of  areolar  tissue,  and  their  union 
into  a  network. 

rendered  conspicuous  under  the  microscope  by  means  of  acetic  acid, 
which  causes  the  white  filaments  to  swell  up  and  become  indistinct, 
whilst  the  elastic  fibres  not  being  affected  by  that  re-agent,  come  then 
more  clearly  into  view  (fig.  61,  b).  Moreover,  they  resist  the  action  of 
boiling  alkahne  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  of  moderate  strength, 
which  very  speedily  destroy  the  rest  of  the  tissue. 

A  watery  solution  of  magenta  stains  elastic  fibres  very  intensely.  The  substance 
of  which  the  elastic  fibres  is  principally  composed  does  not  yield  gelatine  on  boil- 
ing. It  has  been  named  elastin,  and  is  one  of  the  most  resistant  materials  met 
with  in  the  body.  But  it  seems  to  be  combined  with  some  less  resistant  sub- 
stance ;  for  Pfeuffer  found  that  after  long  digestion  of  elastic  fibres  in  peptic  or 
tryptic  fluids,  a  portion  of  the  fibre  became  swollen  and  partly  dissolved,  whilst 
the  elastin  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  separated  particles. 

Many  observers  have  described  transverse  striation  in  elastic  fibres  (see  fig.  .59), 
especially  in  those  that  have  been  long  macerated.  It  is  not  improbable  that  ap- 
pearances of  transverse  striation,  and  also  the  tendency  which  the  elastic  fibres 
show  to  break  across  (seldom  or  never  splitting  longitudinally),  are  indications  of 
the  original  formation  of  the  fibres  as  rows  of  isolated  paxticles,  which  subse- 
quently become  fused  together. 

Schwalbe  ascribes  sheaths  to  the  elastic  fibres.  Some  have  thought  them  to  be 
tubular ;  but,  although  probably  less  dense  at  the  centre  than  at  the  periphery, 
the  fibre  seems  to  be  solid  throughout. 

Arrangement  of  the  Fibres  in  the  areolar,  fihrous,  and  elastic 
tissues  respectively. — In  the  areolar  tissue  the  bundles  of  white 
fibres  intercross  in  all  directions  (fig.  Q2),  and  exhibit  every  degree  of 
curvature.  The  bundles  are  exceedmgly  variable  in  size,  the  number  of 
filaments  in  a  bundle  presenting  a  corresponding  variation ;  and  the 
laxity  or  density  of  the  tissue  depends  chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the 
bundles  and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  packed. 

The  elastic  fibres  of  areolar  tissue  run  in  the  ground-substance  between 
the  white  bundles,  but  when  the  latter  are  large  and  occupy  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tissue  the  elastic  fibres  often  appear  to  lie  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the  bundles,  and  we  even  see  here  and  there  what  aj)j)ears  to  be  an 
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elastic  fibre  winding  round  one  of  these  bundles,  and  encircling  it  with 
several  spiral  turns.  When  acetic  acid  is  applied,  the  fasciculus  swells 
out  between  the  constricting  turns  of  the  winding  fibre,  and  presents  a 
highly  characteristic  appearance  (fig.  01,  a).  This  remarkable  dis- 
position of  the  elastic  fibres,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Henle,  is 
not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  the  areolar  tissue  ;  it  may  be  always 


Fig.  62. 

Fig.     62.  — Subcutaneous      connective 

TISSUE  OF    A    YOUNO    GUINEA-PIG  J    MAG- 
NIFIED   350    DIAMETERS. 

cl,  branched  corpuscle  ;  e,  flattened 
corpuscle ;  g,  granular  corpuscle ;  I, 
leucocyte  or  migratory  cell.  The  elastic 
fibres  are  not  represented. 

seen  in  that  which  accompanies 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  encircling  fibre 
sometimes  forms  not  a  continuous 
spiral,  but  several  separate  rings. 
In  such  a  case  the  appearance 
may  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  bundles  in  question  are  naturally  invested  with  a 
delicate  sheath  (of  ground-substance),  which,  like  the  elastic  tissue, 
resists  acetic  acid,  but,  on  the  swelling  up  of  the  bundle  under  the 
operation  of  that  agent,  is  rent  into  shreds  or  segments,  mostly  annular 
or  spiral,  which  cause  the  constrictions.  In  other  cases  the  union 
of  branches  of  the  cells  around  a  bundle  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
appearance. 

The  areolae,  or  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue,  are  intercommunicating 
cleft-like  sJDaces  between  the  bundles  and  laminae.  They  are  not  present 
in  the  immature  tissue,  in  which  the  ground-substance  is  continuous 
throughout,  but  as  the  matrix  becomes  fibrillar  the  areolse  are  formed, 
probably  by  the  liquefaction  of  ground-substance. 

In  the  fibrous  tissue  the  bundles  of  white  filaments  run  j)arallel, 
cohering  very  intimately.  They  either  run  all  in  one  direction  as  in 
long  tendons,  or  intersect  each  other  in  different  planes  as  in  some 
aponeuroses,  or  they  take  various  directions  and  decussate  irregularly 
with  each  other  as  in  the  dura  mater.  And  when  they  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  in  tendon,  they  do  not  keep  separate  throughout  their 
length,  but  send  oif  slips  to  join  neighbouring  bundles  and  receive  the 
like  in  turn  ;  so  that  successive  cross  sections  of  a  tendon  or  ligament 
present  different  figures  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  bundles.  A  sheath 
of  dense  areolar  tissue  covers  the  tendons  and  ligaments  on  the  outside 
(fig.  63,  a),  and  a  variable  amount  of  the  same  tissue  (d,  e)  lies  ])etween  the 
fasciculi  into  which  the  smaller  bundles  are  grouped,  separating  them 
from  one  another,  and  also  occurring,  in  greater  amount,  between  the 
largest  fasciculi  (c).  It  is  in  these  areolar  tissue  septa  that  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  of  a  tendon  or  ligament  run. 

The  surface  of  a  tendon  or  of  any  other  part  consisting  of  this 
texture,  appears  marked  across  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi  with 
alternate  light  and  dark  streaks,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect,  not 
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unlike  that  of  a  watered  ribbon.  This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  wavy 
conrse  of  the  filaments,  for  when  the  light  falls  on  them  their  bendino-s 
naturally  give  rise  to  alternate  lights  and  shadows. 

The  fibrous  and  areolar  tissues  thus  agreeing  in  their  ultimate  structure, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes  the  limits  between  the  two 
should  be  ill-defined,  and  that  the  one  should  pass  by  inconspicuous 

Fig.  63. 


Fig.  63. — Part  of  a  moderately  large  tendon  in  transverse  section  (E.  A.  S.) 

a,  areolar  sheath  of  the  tendon,  with  the  fibres  for  the  most  part  running  transversely, 
but  with  two  or  three  longitudinal  bundles,  6  ;  I,  lymphatic  cleft  in  the  sheath  ;  imme- 
diately over  it  a  blood-vessel  is  seen  cut  across  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  figure  a  small 
artery  is  shown  cut  longitudinally  ;  c,  large  septum  of  areolar  tissue  ;  d,  smaller 
septum  ;  e,  still  smaller  septum.  The  irregularly  stellate  bodies  are  the  tendon  cells 
in  section. 

gradations  into  the  other.  Instances  of  such  a  transition  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  fasciae  :  these  at  certain  parts  consist  of  dense  areolar  tissue, 
but  on  being  traced  farther  are  seen  gTadually  to  become  fibrous  ;  and 
fascia,  which  in  one  body  are  areolar  in  character,  may  be  decidedly 
fibrous  in  another. 

In  the  elastic  tissue,  there  is  a  great  proportionate  development  of 
the  elastic  fibres,  the  white  bundles  being  relatively  few  and  indistinct, 
but  considerable  variation  is  met  with  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  elements.  The  white  bundles  are,  for  the  most  part,  disposed 
uTegularly  and  course  in  different  directions,  as  in  areolar  tissue  : 
but,  in  some  elastic  ligaments,  there  are  bundles  of  white  fibres,  which 
run  as  in  an  ordinary  ligament  parallel  with  one  another,  and  from 
end  to  end  of  the  structure.  The  elastic  fibres  in  an  elastic  liga- 
ment, are  collected  into  smaller  and  larger  groups  or  bundles  (fig.  60), 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  septa  of  the  white  tissue,  but 
the  latter  also  penetrates  between  the  indi\idual  elastic  fibres  of  the 
group. 
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The  Cells  or  Corpuscles  of  Connective  Tissue.— ^The  cellular 
elements  of  connective  tissue,  are  mostly  lamellar  in  shape  (fig.  62,  e, 
and  fig.  64),  and  lie  imbedded  in  the  ground-substance,  being  often  ap- 
plied to  the  surfaces  of  the  bundles  of  white  fibres.  Where  three  or 
more  bundles  come  into  apposition,  the  connective  tissue   cells  may 


Fig.  64. 
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Fig.     64.— Two     CONNECTIVE    TISSUE    CORPUSCLES     FROM     THE     SUBCUTANEOUS     CONNECTIVE 

tissue;  highly  magnified.     (E.  A.  S.) 
The  dark  streak  below  I,  in  the  right  hand  corpuscle,  is  a  lamella  which  happens  to 
be  jirojecting  towards  the  observer  and  is  seen  in  optical  section. 

extend  between  the  several  bundles,  and  they  then  consist  of  not  one 
lamella,  but  of  two,  three,  or  more  which  fit  in  between  the  bundles,  the 
body  of  the  cell  occupying  the  larger  interstice.  The  cells  in  some  parts, 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.    65. — RAMiriED    connective    tissue    corpuscles   (E.   A.    S.);    magnified    250 

DIAMETERS. 

(From  a  preparation  stained  with  chloride  of  gold.) 
Fig.  66. — Epithelioid  and  ramified  cell-spaces  of  connective  tissue  (E.  A   S.). 

340  diameters. 
(From  a  preparation  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver.) 
The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  faintly  indicated. 

united  by  their  edges  into  patches,  after  the  manner  of  an  epithelium  ; 
but  in  other  cases,  the  union  takes  place  by  means  of  branching  pro- 
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cesses,  so  that  the  cells  form  a  kind  of  network  througliout  the  ground- 
substance,  and  a  corresponding  network  is  of  course  formed  by  the 
spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie.  These  flattened  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles are  generally  composed  of  comparatively  clear  cell-substance, 
with  but  a  few  gTanules  scattered  through  it  ;  they  have  a  large  ova] 
nucleus  with  an  intra-nuclear  network  and  nucleoli. 

According  to  Klein,  "  it  can  be  shown  that  each  connective  tissue  corpuscle  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  substances  :  (a)  a  hyaline  plate — ground-plate — which 
contains  the  oval  nucleus,  the  substance  of  which  is  a  dense  network — intra- 
nuclear network ;  and  (i';)  a  second  substance — a  network  of  minute  fibrils,  intra- 
celhdar  networh — arranged  always  more  copiously  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus 
than  at  the  other." 

Besides  these  clear  flattened  cells,  others  are  met  with  in  the  con- 
nective tissue,  which  are  spheroidal  and  more  decidedly  granular,  with 
rounder  nuclei  (fig.  62,^).  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
cells  which  have  actual  coarse  granules  in  their  protoplasm,  and  those  the 
protoplasm  of  which  is  finely  reticular,  and  merely  appears  granular  under 


Fig.   67. — Epithelioid    cells    op    connective   tissue.      From   the   surface   op  as 

APONEUROSIS    treated    WITH    NITRATE    OP    SILVER.       HlGHLT    MAGNIFIED.       (E.   A.   S.) 

ordinary  powers  of  the  microscope.  Although  often  classed  together 
under  the  name  of  plasma-cells  (Waldeyer),  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
elements,  and  it  will  be  better  therefore  to  reserve  the  name  "  plasma- 
cells"  for  the  latter  kind,  especially  since  the  reticulation  of  the  protoplasm 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  vacuoles  containing  fluid  (lymph) 
within  it,  and  to  employ  the  name  of  granular  cells  for  those  which  con- 
tain obvious  granules.  These  are  especially  abundant  near  the  blood- 
vessels, from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  are  derived  from  white 
blood-corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  blood-vessels.     Both 
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granular  and  plasma  cells,  are  however,  considerably  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary migratory  cells  (fig.  62, 1),  which  are  also  frequently  met  with  in 
the  connective  tissue,  and  are  known  by  their  amoeboid  movement,  which ' 
the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  proper  do  not  exhibit  in  any  appreciable 
degree.  The  plasma-cells  are  often  irregular  in  shape,  and  may  possess 
branching  processes  (fig.  G2,  d).  Sometimes  they  are  elongated  into 
a  fusiform  shape,  but  cells  of  this  form  are  not  so  common  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed  ;  the  appearance  being  frequently  produced  by  flat- 
tened cells  seen  edge-ways. 

In  many  membranous  forms  of  connective  tissue,  the  flattened  cells 
form  an  epithelial-like  covering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  or  mem- 
branes (fig.  67),  and  may  even  complete  the  latter  by  bridging  over  any 
gaps  existing  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  forming  the  membrane. 
Such  epithelioid  tracts  may  be  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  often 
observable,  that  the  cells  at  the  margin  of  the  patch  have  processes  at 
their  free  border,  Avhich  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  scattered  cells 
of  the  tissue  (see  fig.  66). 

In  areolar  tissue,  the  connective  tissue  ceUs  have  no  very  definite 
arrangement.  Both  the  cells  and  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie  may  inter- 
communicate by  their  branches,  and  in  this  way  it  often  happens  where 
the  tissue  is  thicker,  that  the  system  of  cells  and  cell-jDrocesses,  and  of  cor- 
responding canals,  may  eftect  a  communication  between  the  superficial 
and  deeper  parts  of  the  tissue.  The  cells  of  areolar  tissue,  are  connected 
moreover  with  the  flattened  cells  which  line  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics,  and  by  means  of  this  connection,  and  the  continuity  of  the  cell- 
spaces  of  the  tissue,  channels  are  provided  for  the  flow  of  blood-plasma  from 
the  blood-vessels  or  towards  the  lymphatics.  In  addition  to  this,  no  doubt 
some  of  the  plasma  or  lymph  may  soak  through  the  ground-substance,  or 
find  its  way  through  the  lacunar  interstices  (areolae)  of  the  tissue. 

Vis.  68. 


Fig.   68. — Tendon    of    mouse's    tail,    stained    with    logwood  ;    showing   chains  op 

CELLS    BETWEEN    THE    TENDON-BUNDLES.       175    DIAMETERS.       (E.    A.   S. ) 

In  fibrous  tissue,  (tendon  and  ligament),  the  cells,  which  are  often 
called  "  tendon-ceUs,"  follow  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  fibre-bundles, 
and  are  disposed  in  rows  or  chains  (fig.  68),  which  may  be  easily  seen  if 
a  very  fine  tendon,  such  as  those  in  the  tail  of  the  mouse  or  rat,  or  a 
portion  only  of  a  larger  one  is  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  a 
little  dilute  acetic  acid  is  cautiously  added.  A  pecuhar  shape  is  im- 
pressed upon  these  cefls  by  the  close  packing  of  the  tendon  bundles,  for 
although  they  may  look  quadrangular  or  oblong  when  the  tendon  is  viewed 
longitudinally  (figs.  68,  69),  yet  when  it  is  cut  across,  they  have  a  stellate 
appearance  (figs.  63,  70),  for  like  other  flattened  connective  tissue  cells, 
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they  send  lamellar  extensions  into  the  interstices  between  the  contignons 
bundles,  whilst  the  middle  of  each  cell,  containing  the  nucleus,  hes  in  the 

Fig.  69. 


Fig.   69. — Eight  cells  from  the  same  tendon  as  represented  in  Fig.  68. 
Magnified  425  diameters.     (E.  A.  S.) 

The  nuclei,  with  their  numerous  nucleoli,  were  deeply  coloured  by  the  logwood.  The 
dark  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  cells  are  the  optical  sections  of  lamellar  extensions  directed 
towards  or  away  from  the  observer. 

angular  space  between  three  or  more  bundles.  When  the  tendon-cells 
are  viewed  longitudinally,  any  of  the  lamellar  extensions,  which  are 
directed  either  towards  or  away  from  the  observer,  appear  as  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  ceU  (fig.  69).  The  same  appearance  is  often  seen  upon  the 
flattened  cells  of  the  denser  forms  of  areolar  tissue,  where  the  cells  have 
been  squeezed  in  between  three  or  more  bundles. 

Each  tendon-cell  consists  of  a  delicate  protoplasmic  body,  thicker  at  the 
centre  and  thinning  off  in  the  extensions,  and  containing  a  flattened, 
round  or  oval,  clear  nucleus,  with  several  nucleoli.   The  ends  of  adjacent 

Fig.   70. — Transverse   section   op   tendon  of  mouse's  Fig.  70. 

TAIL       stained       with       LOGWOOD.         175        DIAMETERS. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

The  flattened  processes  of  the  tendon-cells  (which  are 
stained  deeply  by  logwood)  appear  in  section  as  lines,  fre- 
quently coming  off  at  right  angles  from  the  body  of  the 
cell.  The  bundles  of  fibres  are  not  represented  ;  they 
are  very  irregular,  and  but  incompletely  separated  by  the 
cell-processes. 

cells  are  in  close  apposition,  and  form,  as  before 
noticed,  long  chains  of  cells  in  the  tendon,  and 
the  nucleus  is  generally  so   situated   towards 

one  end  of  the  cell  as  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  nucleus  of  an  ad- 
jacent cell ;  they  thus  present  the  appearance  of  being  arranged  in 
pairs  (fig.  69).  Here  and  there  a  third  nucleus,  with  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm,  may  be  seen  interpolated  between  two  such  cells. 

The  lamellar  extensions  of  the  cells  do  not  always  end  with  an  even 
line,  but  are  themselves  often  prolonged  into  fine  branches,  which  pene- 
trate still  ftuther  into  the  ground-substance  which  separates  the  fibre- 
bundles  of  the  tendon  from  one  another. 

In  the  pure  elastic  tissue,  such  as  that  which  constitutes  the 
ligamentum  nuchas  in  animals  and  the  ligamenta  subflava  in  man, 
it  is  generally  stated  that  cells  are  altogether  absent.  Schwalbe  finds 
on  the  contrary  numerous  flat  connective  tissue  cells  scattered  in  the 
ground-substance  which  lies  between  the  elastic  fibres  ;  the  cells  being 
often  in  close  apposition  with  the  elastic  fibres,  but  never  in  continuity 
with  them,  as  was  described  by  Thin. 

F  2 
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Vessels  and  Nerves  of  Connective  Tissne. — Although  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  everywhere  conveyed  in  the  areolar 
tissue  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  distributed,  very  few  blood- 
capillaries  are  destined  for  the  tissue  itself,  although  abundant  lymphatic 
networks  are  present  in  many  parts  ;  especially  in  the  subcutaneous, 
subserous  and  submucous  tissues.  It  is  uncertain  whether  nerves  termi- 
nate in  the  areolar  tissue.  It  may  be  cut  in  a  Hving  animal  apparently 
without  giving  pain,  except  when  the  instrument  meets  with  those 
branches  of  nerves  which  traverse  the  tissue  on  their  way  to  other  parts. 

The  fibroxis  tissue  receives  blood-vessels,  but  in  general  they  are 
inconsiderable  both  in  number  and  size  compared  with  the  mass  of  tissue 
to  which  they  belong.  In  tendons  and  ligaments  with  longitudinal 
fasciculi,  the  chief  branches  of  the  vessels  run  parallel  with  and  between 
the  larger  fasciculi,  and,  sending  communicating  branches  across  them, 
eventually  form 'a  very  open  network  with  large  oblong  meshes.  Some 
fibrous  membranes,  as  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater,  are  much  more 
vascular  ;  but  the  vessels  seen  in  these  membranes  do  not  strictly  belong 
to  them,  being  destined  for  the  bones  which  they  cover. 

Lymphatics  are  contained  in  great  abundance,  as  Ludwig  and 
Schweigger-Seidel  showed,  in  the  enveloping  areolar-tissue  sheaths  of 
tendons  and  aponeuroses,  where  they  form  plexuses  with  polygonal  meshes. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  close  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  with  elongated 
meshes  may  be  injected  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tendons,  where  they  run 
in  the  penetrating  areolar  tissue.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  lymphatic  spaces  separate  the  tendon  bundles  from  one 
another.  A  connection  no  doubt  subsists  between  these  lymphatics  and 
the  cell-spaces  of  the  fibrous  tissue  :  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tendons  are  partly  Concerned  in  the  removal 
of  lymph  from  the  muscles,  in  which  the  existence  of  lymphatic  vessels 
has  not  hitherto  been  recognized. 

The  penetrating  areolar  tissue  of  tendons,  like  the  same  tissue  else- 
where, possesses  areolae,  which  here  take  the  form  of  elongated  clefts, 
and  these  may  also  partly  serve  for  the  passage  of  lymph. 

Many  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  some  fibrous  membranes,  have 
been  shown  to  possess  nerve-fibres,  which  course  for  the  most  part  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  fasciculi  and  may  terminate  in  a  special 
manner  within  these  tissues,  as  will  be  noticed  when  the  peripheral  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  is  described. 

As  to  elastic  tissue,  the  yellow  ligaments,  which  contain  this  in  its 
purest  form,  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  those  that  are 
present  running  in  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  between  the  elastic 
bundles.  The  lymphatic  vessels  also  course  for  the  most  part  longi- 
tudinally in  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue,  being  connected  here  and 
there  by  transverse  branches,  and  in  addition  to  these  vessels  the  lymph 
may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  the  elongated  areolee  of  the  same  tissue. 
N^either  blood-vessels  nor  lymphatic  vessels  actually  penetrate  into  the 
small  bundles  of  elastic  fibres,  although  the  lymphatic  vessels  often  lie 
close  ag-ainst  the  surface  of  the  bundles. 
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SPECIAL    VARIETIES    OF    CONNECTIVE    TISSUE. 

1. — At  an  early  period  of  development  connective  tissue  consists  of  a 
pellucid  jelly  and  nucleated  corpuscles.  The  soft  watery  jeUy  contains 
the  chemical  principle  of  mucus,  or  mucin,  and,  in  much  less  proportion, 
albumin,  but  not  gelatin.  In  the  general  course  of  development  of  the 
tissue,  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic,  are  formed  in  the  soft  matrix,  and 
finally  obscure  or  obliterate  this  substance  in  a  great  measure.  But  in 
certain  cases  the  course  is  diiFerent.  The  cells  may  disappear,  only  the 
jeUy  remaining,  as  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye ;  or  the  corpuscles 

Fig.  71. 


Fig,  71. — Jelly  of  Wharton  (Ranvier) 

r,  ramified  cells  intercommunicating  by  their  branches  ;    I,    a  row  of  leucocytes  or 
migratory  cells  ;  /,  /,  fibres  coursing  through  the  ground-substance. 


may  branch  out  and  join  together  in  form  of  a  network  in  the  jelly,  with 
the  nuclei  persisting  at  the  spots  whence  the  threads  diverge.  The 
areolar  tissue  surrounding  and  imbedding  the  vessels  in  the  umbilical 
cord  of  the  foetus  consists  of  fusiform  and  ramified  corpuscles  asso- 
ciated with  white  fibrillar  bundles  and  elastic  fibres,  along  with  a 
quantity  of  the  original  soft  matrix,  which  is  persistent  at  the  time  of 
birth.     The  tissue  is  here  knowu  as  the  jelly  of  Wharton  (fig.  71). 

Connective  tissue  of  this  nature  is  known  as  jellylike  or  mucous 
tissue. 

2. — In  other  cases  the  matrix  disappears  or  liquefies  :  and  the  ramified 
corpuscles  unite  together  into  a  reticular  or  fine  trabecular  structure 
(fig.  72) :  either  retaining  their  nuclei  as  at  a,  or  losing  them  and  then 
forming  a  fine  network  of  simple  fibres  Avithout  nuclei  as  at  i.  Some- 
times the  processes  of  the  cells  are  flattened  out,  and  then  sections  of 
the  tissue  have  a  somewhat  honeycombed  appearance. 

That  the  tissue  is  constructed  of  ramified  corpuscles  is  shown  by  its 
withstanding  boiling  in  water,  whilst  it  readily  dissolves  in  hot  alkahne 
solutions,  whereas  if  the  fibres  composing  the  network  were  of  the  white 
or  of  the  elastic  variety,  they  would  behave  differently  under  such 
treatment.    Nevertheless  as  Bizzozero  has  pointed  out,  the  branched 
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cells  of  this  tissue  are,  in  some  situations  at  least,  if  not  in  all,  wrapped 
round  small  anastomosing  bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibres. 

To  a  tissue  Avhich  is  thus  formed  of  branched  cells  united  into  a  net- 
work, the  term  retiform  or  reticular  tissue  is  applied  :  it  is  also 
known  as  adenoid  tissue. 


Fig.  72.  Fig.  72. — Thin     section     from 

_-=^_  THE       CORTICAL       PART       OP      A 

LYMPHATIC    GLAND,    MAGNIFIED. 

(His.) 

a,  b,  network  of  fine  trabecule 
formed  by  retiform  or  adenoid 
tissue,  from  the  meshes  of  which 
the  lymph-corpuscles  have  been 
washed  out,  except  at  c,  where 
Xl'"'^  they  are  left. 

In  many  situations  the 
meshes  of  the  retiform 
tissue  are  occupied  by 
numerous  corpuscles  which 
closely  resemble  the  pale 
blood-  or  lymph-corpuscles,  but  have  a  relatively  larg-er  nucleus,  and  less 
protoplasm  than  those.  They  are  known  as  lymphoid  cells,  and  the  tissue 
containino-  them  is  termed  lymphoid  or  lymphatic  tissue.  In  this 
form,  retiform  tissue  is  found  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  other  structures  allied  to  them,  such  as  the  sohtary  and  ag- 
minated  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  the  similar  structures  in  the  tonsils 
and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  is  in  great 
measure  composed  of  the  same  tissue,  and  it  occurs  also  in  other  mucous 
membranes  and,  in  the  form  either  of  elongated  tracts  or  of  isolated 
nodules,  in  many  parts  of  the  serous  membranes.  In  the  spleen,  the  in- 
terstices of  the  retiform  tissue  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  blood, 
instead  of  by  lymph  as  elsewhere.  In  organs  into  the  construction  of 
which  this  tissue  enters,  it  serves  as  a  supporting  framework  to  those 
parts  of  the  organ  into  which  connective  tissue  of  the  ordinary  kind 
does  not  penetrate. 

3. — Another  special  variety  of  connective  tissue  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  delicate  membranes,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  quite 
homogeneous  in  structure.  These  membranes  have,  however,  in  many 
cases  been  shown  to  be  made  up  of  flattened  cells,  in  close  apposition, 
which  can  be  brought  to  view  by  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  so-called  basem.ent  m.em.branes  or  m.embranae 
proprise,  which  are  found  under  the  epithelium  of  many  mucous  mem- 
l)ranes,  and  outside  the  epithelium  of  secreting  glands.  They  form 
therefore  examples  of  an  epithelioid  arrangement  of  connective  tissue 
cells.  In  other  cases  the  membranes  in  question  are  of  an  elastic  natm^e, 
e.  g.  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea. 


DEVELOPMENT   OP    CONNECTIVE    TISSUE. 

Those  parts  of  the  early  embryo  in  which  connective  tissue  is  subsequently  to 
be  developed,  are  at  first  composed  entirely  of  embryonic  cells,  to  all  appearance 
similar  to  those  which  constitute  the  mesodermic  layer  generally.  The 
first  change  of   importance   that   occurs   is  the  development   of   blood-vessels 
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from  some  of  these  cells  in  the  manner  that  has  already  been  pai'tly  explained 
(p.  34),  and  ■svill  be  further  treated  of  when  those  vessels  have  come  under  considera- 
tion. Soon  after  the  development  of  these  primitive  blood-vessels  the  embryonic 
cells  become  more  separated,  but  retain  for  the  most  part  a  connection  with  one 
another  by  inter  joining  processes  ;  and  the  interstices  between  the  cells  are  now 
found  to  be  fiUed  with  a  clear  fluid,  which  is  either  produced  by  the  cells  them- 
selves, or  derived  directly  by  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels.  This  muco- 
albuminous  fluid  subsequently  acquires  a  firmer  consistence,  and  eventually 
remains  as  the  ground-substance. 

In  this  gi-ound-substance  fibres  become  developed  of  the  two  kinds,  white  and 
elastic,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fonned  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  two 
distinct  and  opposed  views  are  held  by  histologists  upon  the  subject.  According 
to  the  one  view,  the  bundles  of  white  fibrils  are  produced  by  a  direct  con- 
version of  the  iDrotoplasm  of  some  of  the  cells,  the  others  remaining  as  the 
permanent  connective  tissue  corpuscles  ;  or  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  latter 
represent  embryonic  cells,  layers  of  whose  protoplasm  have  been  successively 
converted  into  fibrillar  tissue,  the  cells,  meanwhile,  after  each  such  conversion, 
gi'owing  again  to  their  original  size,  and  at  length  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  bundle  of  fibres  which  they  have  assisted  to  form.  Similarly  the  elastic 
fibres  are  believed  to  be  formed  of  the  processes  of  some  others  of  the  embiyonic 
cells,  which  become  connected  with  processes  from  other  cells,  and  undergoing 
a  chemical  transfonnation,  produce  the  networks  of  elastic  fibres.  According 
to  the  other  view  the  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic,  are  formed  by  a  deposit  in 
the  intercellular  substance,  and  not  by  a  dii-ect  change  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells,  with  which  indeed  they  are  not  connected  ;  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  deposition  may  in  some  way  or  other  be  influenced,  or  even  caused  by 
the  pre-existing  cells. 

In  favour-  of  this  latter  view  may  be  instanced  the  jelly  of  "\^Tiarton,  which  is 
merely  connective  tissue  in  a  particular  phase  of  development,  and  in  which  the 
fibres  of  both  kinds  can  be  seen  coursing  through  the  jelly-like  intercellular 
substance,  apart  entirely  from  the  cells  (see  fig.  71./).  And  further  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  when  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  developed  in  cartilage, 
it  is  in  the  intercellular  substance  that  they  appear,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
they  are  quite  unconnected  with  cells.  In  the  case  of  the  elastic  fibres,  these, 
as  shown  by  Ranvier,  first  appear  in  the  form  of  rows  of  granules  or  globules, 
which  subsequently  become  fused  together  end  to  end,  and  are  not  at  any 
time  connected  with  cells  (Fig.  73).  To  fomr  an  elastic  membrane,  in  place  of 
being  arranged  in  lines  the  globules   are   deposited  in  small  patches,  and  by 


Fig.    73.  —  Development     of  Fig.  73. 

elastic  tissue  by  deposi- 
tion of  fine  granales 
^Ranvier). 

g,  monilifortn  fibres  fonned 
of  rows  of  "  elastin  "  granules; 
p,  flat  jjlatelike  expansion  of 
elastic  substance  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  "  elastin  '"  granules. 

their  fusion  the  membrane 
is  formed  (7;).  In  elastic 
cartilage  the  granules  first 
make  their  appearance,  it  is 
true,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  the  cartilage- 
cells  ;  but  although  this 
renders    it     probable     that 

the  deposition  of  the  granules  is  influenced  by  the  cells,  it  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  formed  by  a  direct  conversion  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  Indeed, 
the  subsequent  extension  of  the  fibres  into  those  parts  of  the  matrix  A\hich 
were  previously  clear  of   them,  and   in  which   no  such  direct   conversion   of 
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cell-protoplasm  seems  possible,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  deposition 
hypothesis. 

The  view  which  supposes  that  a  direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells  takes  i^lace  into  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic,  has  of  late 
years  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  seems  to  rest  less  upon  observation  than  upon  a 
desire  to  interpret  the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  Beale  and  M. 
Schultze,  according  to  which  every  part  of  an  organised  body  consists  either  of 
protoplasm  (formative  matter),  or  of  material  which  has  been  protoplasm  (formed 
material),  and  the  idea  of  a  deposition  or  change  occurring  outside  the  cells  in  the 
intercellular  substance  is  excluded.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  a  f  oimation 
of  fibres  may  occur  in  soft  substances  in  the  animal  organism,  independently  of  the 
direct  agency  of  cells,  although  the  materials  for  such  formation  may  be  furnished 
by  cells.  Thus  in  those  coelenterate  animals  in  which  a  low  form  of  connective 
tissue  first  makes  its  appearance,  this  is  distinguished  by  a  total  absence  of  cellular 
elements,  the  ground-substance  being  first  developed  and  fibres  becoming  formed 
in  it.  Again,  the  fibres  of  the  shell-membrane  of  the  bird's  egg  are  certainly 
not  formed  by  the  direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  which  line 
the  oviduct,  although  it  is  probably  in  matter  secreted  by  those  cells,  and  through 
their  agency,  that  the  deposit  occurs  in  a  fibrous  form. 

The  formation  of  the  special  varieties  of  connective  tissue  has  already  been 
considered  (see  p.  69). 

Regreneration. — Connective  tissue  appears  to  be  readily  regenerated,  although 
the  new  cicatricial  tissue  which  is  formed  in  place  of  that  which  has  been  removed 
by  the  knife  or  by  disease,  is  not  always  of  the  same  character,  either  as  regards  its 
cells  or  fibres,  as  the  tissue  it  replaces.  In  the  coui'se  of  time  the  new  tissue  may 
assimilate  itself  somewhat  to  the  old,  but  seldom  to  such  an  extent  that  the  scar 
cannot  be  detected. 
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The  human  body  in  the  healthy  state  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  fatty  matter  of  different  kinds.  It  exists  in  several  of  the  secretions — 
in  some  constitnting  the  chief  ingredient  ;  and  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  many  of  the  textures.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fat 
of  the  body  is  inclosed  in  small  cells  or  vesicles,  which,  together  with 
their  contained  matter,  constitute  the  adipose  tissue. 

Distribution. — This  tissue  is  not  confined  to  any  one  region  or 
organ,  but  exists  very  generally  throughout  the  body,  accompanying  the 
still  more  widely  distributed  areolar  tissue  in  most,  though  not  in  all 
parts  in  which  the  latter  is  found.  Still  its  distribution  is  not  uniform, 
and  there  are  certain  situations  in  which  it  is  collected  more  abundantly. 
It  forms  a  considerable  layer  underneath  the  skin,  and,  together  with 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  in  which  it  is  lodged,  constitutes  in  this 
situation  what  has  been  called  the  panmculus  adqjosus.  It  is  collected 
in  large  quantity  round  certain  internal  parts,  especially  the  kidneys. 
It  is  seen  filling  up  the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  im- 
bedding the  vessels  of  that  organ  beneath  its  serous  covering ;  and 
in  various  other  situations  it  is  deposited  beneath  the  serous  membranes, 
or  is  collected  between  their  folds,  as  in  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  at 
first  generally  gathering  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  and  at 
length  accumulating  very  copiously.  Collections  of  fat  are  also  common 
round  the  joints,  lying  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  filling  up  inequaMties  ;  in  many  cases   lodged  in  folds  of  the 

Fig.  74. 
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Fig.   74.    A   SMALL    FAT-LOBULE    FROM    THE   STJBCtJTANEOUS    TISSUE   OF    THE   QTJINEA- 
PIG,    MAGNIFIED    ABOUT    20    DIAMETERS.        (E.   A.   S.) 

a,  small  artery  distributed  to  the  lobule  ;  v,  small  vein  ;    the  capillaries  within  the 
lobule  are  not  visible. 

membrane,  which  project  into  the  articular  cavity.  Lastly,  the  fat 
exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bones.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  parts  in  which  fat  is  never  found  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  Thus  it  does  not  exist  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  of  the  eyelids  and  penis,  nor  in  the  lungs  except  near  their  roots, 
nor  wathin  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  • 

Structure. — When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  adipose  tissue 
is  seen  to  consist  of  small  vesicles,  filled  with  an  oily  matter,  and  for 
the  most  part  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue.  The  vesicles 
are  most  commonly  collected  into  little  lobular  clusters  (fig.  74),  and 
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these  again  into  the  little  lumps  of  fat  which  we  see  \nt\\  the  naked  eye, 
and  which  in  some  parts  are  aggregated  into  round  or  irregular  masses  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Sometimes  the  vesicles,  though  gxouped  together, 
have  less  of  a  clustered  arrangement  ;  as  when  they  collect  alongside  of 
the  minute  blood-vessels  of  thin  membranous  parts. 

In  well-nourished  bodies  the  vesicles  or  fat-cells  are  round  or  oval  (fig. 
75),  unless  where  packed  closely  together,  in  which  case  they  acquire  an 
angular  figure,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  vegetable 
tissues.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  from  -j^o-th  to  g^o^^  of  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  but  many  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  measurement. 
Each  one  consists  of  a  very  delicate  envelope  (m),  inclosing  the  oily  matter, 
which,  completely  filling  the  envelope,  appears  as  a  single  drop  (/,  g). 
It  often  happens  that  a  part  of  the  fatty  contents  solidifies  in  the  cell 
after  death,  forming  a  bunch  of  delicate  needle-shaped  crystals  (fig. 
75,  c  r). 

The  envelope  is  the  remains  of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the  cell :  it 

Fig.  75. 


Fig.   75.    A    FKW    CELLS    FROM    THE    MARGIN    OF    THE    FAT-LOBULE    REPRESENTED    IN 
THE    PRECEDING    FIGURE  :    HIGHLY   MAGNIFIED.       (E.   A.   S.) 

f  ff,  fat  globule  distending  a  fat-cell  ;  n,  nucleus  ;  m,  membranous  envelope  of  the  fat- 
cell  ;  c  r,  bunch  of  crystals  within  a  fat-cell  ;  c,  capillary  vessel  ;  r,  venule  ;  c  t,  connec- 
tive tissue  cell  ;  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  are  not  represented. 

is  generally  quite  transparent,  and  apparently  homogeneous.  According 
to  some  authorities  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a  delicate  structureless 
external  membrane,  and  a  layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  immediately 
surrounding  the  fat.  The  nucleus  {n)  is  always  present  in  the  protoplasm, 
but  is  often  so  flattened  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  inclosed  oil-drop  as 
to  be  visible  only  with  diificulty. 

The  areolar  tissue  connects  and  surrounds  the  larger  lumps  of  fat,  but 
forms  no  special  envelope  to  the  smaller  clusters ;  and  although  fine 
fasciculi  and  filaments  of  that  tissue  pass  irregularly  over  and  through 
the  clusters,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  vesicles  are  held  together  in  these 
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groups  mainly  by  tlie  fine  network  of  capillary  vessels  distributed  to 
them.  In  the  marrow  the  connective  tissue  fibrils  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber or  may,  it  is  said,  be  absent  altogether. 

The  acUpose  tissue  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The 
larger  branches  of  these  pass  into  the  fat-lumps,  where  they  run  between 
the  lobules  and  subdi-^ide,  till  at  length  a  little  artery  and  vein  are  sent 
to  each  small  lobule  (fig.  74,  a,  v),  dividing  into  a  network  of  capillary 
vessels,  which  pass  between  the  vesicles  in  all  directions,  supporting  and 
connecting  them.  The  lymphatics  of  the  fat  are  in  close  relation  to 
the  blood-vessels,  accompanying  and  occasionally  completely  enclosing 
them  as  they  enter  the  lobule.  No  nerves  have  been  seen  to  terminate 
in  this  tissue,  although  nerves  destined  for  other  textures  may  pass 
through  it.  Accordingly  it  has  been  observed  that,  unless  when  such 
traversing  nervous  twigs  happen  to  be  encountered,  a  puncturing  instru- 
ment may  be  canied  through  the  adipose  tissue  without  occasioning  pain. 

Development. — The  fat  first  appears  in  the  human  embryo  about  the 
fourteenth  -w^eek  of  intra-uterine  life.  It  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  minute 
granules  or  droplets  in  certain  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  (figs.  76,  77,/./'): 
these  droplets  increase  in  size,  and  eventually  run  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
large  di-op  in  each  cell.  By  further  deposition  the  cell  becomes  swollen  out  to 
a  size  far  beyond  that  which  it  possessed  originally,  and  its  protoplasm  remains  as 
a  delicate  envelope  surrounding  the  fat-drop.     By  the  end  of  the  fifth  month 

Fig.  76. — Deposition  of  fat  in  connective  Fig.  76. 

TISSUE      CELLS       OF       THE      NEW-BORN       RAT. 

(E.  A.  S.) 
/,  /',  fat  cells  ;  h,  hsemapoietic  cell. 

the  fat-cells  have  largely  increased  in 
number,  and  have  become  collected  into 
small  groups. 

The  deposit  of  fat  within  the  cells  is 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rich  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels  (fig.  77),  which  are  produced  by  a 
transformation  of  other  cells  of  the  tissue  in  the  manner  previously  described 
(p.  34). 

Fig.  77. 


Fig.  77.  Deposition  op  pat  in  connective  tissue  cells.     (E.  A.  S.) 
/,  a  cell  with  a  few  isolated   fat-droplets  in  its  protoplasm  ;  /',  a  cell  with  a  single 
large  and  several  minute  drops  ;  /",   fusion   of  two  large  drops  ;  g,  granular  cell,   not 
yet  exhibiting  any  fat  deposition  ;  c  i,  flat  connective  tissue  corpuscle  ;  c,  c,  network  of 
capillaries. 
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The  fat  is  often  deposited  in  the  granular  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  these 
being-  usually  found  in  great  abundance  in  those  situations  in  which  fat  is 
becoming  developed  (fig.  77).  Sometimes,  however,  the  deposition  takes  place  in 
the  more  ordinary  connective  tissue  cells  (fig.  76,/),  or  in  cells  which  are  appar- 
rently  intermediate  between  these  and  the  granular  cells,  being  rounded  like  the 
latter,  but  consisting  of  a  much  clearer  protoplasm  (fig.  76,/').  "WTien  deposited 
in  ramified  or  flattened  cells  these  acquire  a  spherical  shape  as  they  enlarge,  ia 
consequence  of  the  distension  produced  by  the  accumulating  fat. 

The  fat  in  some  parts,  and  especially  in  the  serous  membranes,  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  pre-existing  lymphatic  tissue,  the  lymphoid  cells  probably  becomiag 
enlarged  and  transformed  into  fat  cells,  whilst  a  considerable  development  of 
blood-vessels  accompanies  the  change.  A  similar  transformation  is  also  witnessed 
in  the  thymus  gland,  which,  in  the  foetus  and  infant,  is  chiefly  composed  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  but  as  growth  proceeds  becomes  wholly  converted  into  a  mass  of  fat. 

The  superficial  resemblance  which  adipose  tissue  often  bears  to  many  glands, 
in  its  lobulated  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  its  blood-vessels,  has  led  some 
histologists  to  look  upon  the  fat-cell  as  a  corpuscle  of  specific  nature,  and  totally 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  of  cell  met  with  in  the  connective  tissue.  But 
against  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  situations  in  which  fat  is  deposited  are, 
previously  to  its  appearance,  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
areolar  tissue  ;  that  the  cells  in  which  it  is  produced  are,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  areolar  tissue  ; 
and  further,  that  when  from  any  natural  cause  the  fat  is  entii'ely  removed  from 
the  cells  of  a  part  and  not  again  deposited  in  them,  the  part  eventually  acquires 
all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  areolar  tissue.  The  great  development  of 
blood-vessels  in  adipose  tissue  is  obviously  related  to  the  function  which  it  sub- 
serves in  storing  up  the  fatty  materials  derived  from  the  food  in  such  a  form 
and  situation  as  to  be  readily  re-absorbed  into  the  circulation  when  needed.  More- 
over, fat  may  be  deposited  in  other  kinds  of  connective  tissue  than  the  areolar,  and 
even  in  the  cells  of  some  epithelia. 


PIGMENT. 

An  accumulation  of  coloured  pigment-granules  is  met  with  in  many 
cells  of  the  animal  body,  but  most  frequently  in  epithelium-cells  and  in 
cehs  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue.  A  well-marked  example  of 
pigmented  eJDithelium- cells  in  the  human  body  is  afforded  by  the  black 
coating  which  forms  the  external  layer  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.   Dark  pigment  is  also  met  with  in 

Fig.  78.  Fig.   78. ^Ramified   cells,    from    the    tissue    of   the 

CHOROID    COAT    OF    THE    EYE  ;    MAGNIFIED    350    DIAMETERS 

(Kolliker). 
a,  cells  with  pigment ;  &,  colourless  fusiform  cells. 

the  deeper  layers  of  the  cuticle,  especially  in  the 
coloured  races,  and  in  certain  epithelial  cells  of 
the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  the 
olfactory  region  of  the  nose  (combined  in  the 
latter  case  with  brownish  yellow  pigment). 

In  the  connective  tissue  the  pigment  is  met  with 
in  enlarged  and  irregularly  branched  corpuscles 
which  are  termed  pigment-cells.  Such  ramified 
cells  are  very  common  in  many  animals.  In  the 
human  body  cells  of  this  description  are  found  in 
the  dark  tissue  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  coat,  (fig.  78,  a  a),  in  the 
iris,  where  they  are  often  variously  coloured,  and  on  the  pia  mater  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.    Pigment  is  also  found  in  some  of  the 
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ramified  cells  whicli  form  part  of  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  similar 
ceUs  of  the  spleen.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  migratory  cells,  but  this  is 
more  common  in  pathological  conditions. 

The  pigment,  strictly  so  called,  which  is  contained  within  the  cells, 
consists  of  black  or  brown  granules  or  molecules  of  a  round  or  oblong 
shape,  and  almost  too  small  for  exact  measurement.  These  molecules 
are  densely  packed  together  in  some  cells  ;  in  others  they  are  more 
scattered,  and  then  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
colourless  matter  included  along  with  them.  When  they  escape  from 
the  ruptured  cells,  they  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  "  Brownian  "  mole- 
cular movement  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  movement  the  apparent 
figm-e  of  the  particles  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  viewed  singly  with  a  very  high  magnifying  power  they  look 
transparent  and  almost  colourless,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  heaped 
together  that  their  dark  colom-  distinctly  appears.  The  nucleus  of  the 
pigment-ceU  is  not  coloured,  but  is  very  often  hidden  from  view  by  the 
black  particles. 

In  the  lower  animals  remarkable  movements  are  often  observed  in  the 
ramified  pigment-cells,  e.g.,  those  of  the  frog's  skin.  In  these  the  dark 
particles  of  pigment  are  at  one  time  dispersed  through  the  whole  cell 
and  its  branches,  but  at  another  time  they  gather  into  a  heap  in  the 
central  part,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  branched  cell  vacant,  but  without 
alteration  of  its  figure.  In  the  former  case  the  skin  is  of  a  dusky  hue  ; 
in  the  latter,  pale.  The  aggregation  of  the  pigment-molecules  can  be 
excited  through  the  nerves,  both  directly  and  also  in  a  reflex  manner,  as 
by  the  stimulus  of  light  upon  the  retina. 

CABTILAGE. 

This  is  the  well-known  substance  commonly  called  "gristle."  The 
following  are  its  more  obvious  characters.  When  in  mass,  it  is  opaque 
and  of  a  pearly  or  bluish  white  colour,  in  some  varieties  yellow ;  but  in 
thin  slices  it  is  translucent.  Although  it  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  it  is  nevertheless  of  very  firm  consistence,  but  at  the  same  time 
highly  elastic,  so  that  it  readily  yields  to  pressure  or  torsion,  and 
immediately  recovers  its  original  shape  when  the  constraining  force 
is  withdrawn.  By  reason  of  these  mechanical  properties,  it  serves 
important  purposes  in  the  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  early  embryo  the  skeleton  is,  in  great  part,  cartilaginous ;  bu'' 
the  cartilage  forming  its  different  pieces,  which  have  the  outward  form 
of  the  future  bones,  in  due  time  undergoes  ossification  or  gives  place  to 
bone,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  at  least,  and  hence  this  variety  of 
cartilage  is  named  "  temporary." 

Of  the  permanent  cartilages  a  great  many  are  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  bone,  and  may  be  still  said  to  form  part  of  the  skeleton. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  articular  and  the  costal  cartilages;  the 
former  cover  the  ends  or  sm^faces  of  bones  in  the  joints,  and  afford 
these  harder  parts  a  thick  springy  coating,  which  breaks  the  force  of 
concussion  and  gives  ease  to  their  motions ;  the  costal  or  rib-cartilages 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  solid  framework  of  the  thorax,  and 
impart  elasticity  to  its  walls.  Other  permanent  cartilages  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  external  ear,  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  the  Eustachian 
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tube,  the  laiyux,  and  the  windpipe.  They  strengthen  the  substance  of 
these  parts  without  undue  rigidity;  maintaining  their  shape,  keeping 
open  the  passages  through  them  where  such  exist,  and  giving  attach- 
ment to  moving  muscles  and  connecting  Hgaments. 

Cartilages,  except  those  of  the  joints,  are  covered  externally  with  a 
vascular  fibrous  membrane  named  the  'perichondrium. 

When  a  very  thin  slice  of  cartilage  is  examined  with  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells,  disseminated  in  a  solid  mass  or 
matrix  (fig.  80).  The  matrix  is  sometimes  transparent,  and  to  all 
appearance  homogeneous  ;  sometimes  dim  and  very  fiiintly  grariular,  like 
ground  glass :  both  these  conditions  occur  in  hyaline  cartilage,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  typical  form  of  the  tissue.  Two  varieties 
exist  in  which  the  matrix  is  pervaded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  fibres. 
In  the  one  named  elastic  or  yellow  fihro-cartiJage,  the  fibres  are  similar 
to  those  of  elastic  tissue;  in  the  other,  named  white  fllyro-cartilage,  they 
are  of  the  white  kind  as  in  ordinary  ligament. 

HYALINE     CARTILAGE. 

Structure. — In  hyaline  cartilage  the  matrix,  as  just  stated,  is 
uniform,  and,  when  examined  fresh,  usually  appears  free  fr'om  fibres. 
Like  the  ground-substance  or  matrix  of  connective  tissue,  it  becomes 
stained  brown  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  light. 
The  cells  consist  of  a  rounded,  oval,  or  bluntly  angular  cell-hod y  of 

Fig.  79.  Fig.  79. — A  cartilage  cell  in  the  living  state,  fkom 

THE    SALAMANDER.        HiGHLY    MAGNIFIED  (Flemming). 

translucent  protoplasm,  embedded  in  which 
are  fine  curvilinear  interlacing  filaments  and 
minute  granules  (fig.  79),  with  a  round  nucleus, 
which  is  either  clear  with  one  or  more  nucleoli, 
or,  more  commonly,  is  occupied  by  a  network 
of  nucleoplasm,  which  produces  under  a  low 
power  of  the  microscope  a  granular  effect. 
The  cell-body  lies  in  a  cavity  of  the  matrix,  Avhich,  in  its  natural 
condition,  it  entirely  fills.  This  cavity  is  bounded  and  inclosed  by  a 
transparent  capsule,  which  is  seldom  obvious  to  the  eye,  for  it  coheres 
intimately  with  the  surrounding  matrix,  with  which  it  agrees  in  natm-e, 
and  cannot  usually  be  distinguished  without  the  aid  of  re-agents. 

By  exposure  to  water  and  some  other  liquids,  as  well  as  to  the  action 
of  electric  shocks,  the  cell-body  shrinks  away  fi^om  the  inside  of  the 
capsule,  and  assumes  a  jagged  or  otherwise  irregular  figure,  and  then 
may  hide  the  nucleus  (fig.  82).  It  often  contains  larger  or  smaller  fat- 
globules  (fig.  80,  g). 

The  cells  of  cartilage  appear  to  contain  glycogen,  for  they  are  coloured 
reddish  brown  by  iodine  (Neumann). 

They  are  rarely  dispersed  singly  in  the  matrix ;  most  commonly 
occurring  in  groups  of  two  or  more.  When  disposed  in  pairs  (as  at  a, 
fig.  80)  the  cells  are  generally  triangular  or  pyramidal  in  form  with 
rounded  angles,  and  with  their  bases  opposite  one  another ;  in  the 
larger  groups  {!))  the  cells  have  a  straight  outline  where  they  adjoin  oi 
approach  one  another,  but  at  the  circumference  of  the  group  their  out- 
line is  rounded.     Towards  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  groups  are 
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generally  flattened  conformably  with  the  surface,  appearing  narrow  and 
almost  linear  when  seen  edgeways,  as  in  a  perpendicular  section 
(fig.  81,  a). 

Yarions  observers,  and  especially  Tillmanns,  have  shown  that  the  matrix  of 
hyaline  cartilage  can  be  broken  up  after  long-  maceration,  and  with  the  aid  of 
pressure,  into  fine  fibrUs.     According  to  Cresswell  Baber,  these  fibres  are  vertical 


Fig.  80. — Articular  car- 
tilage FROil  HEAD  OF 
METATARSAL  BONE  OF  MAN 
(OSMIO  ACID  prepara- 
tion). The  cell-bodies 
entirely  fill  the  spaces 

IN  THE  matrix.     340  DIA- 
METERS.     (E.  A.  S.) 

a,  group  of  two  cells  ; 
h,  group  of  four  cells  ;  h, 
protoplasm  of  cell,  with  g, 
fatty  granules  ;  n,  nucleus. 


Fig.  80. 
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to  the  surface  in  articular       ^  ^  '" 

cartilage,  and  parallel  with 
the  long  axis  in  rib  car- 
tilage. Their  chemical 
nature  is  not,  however, 
very  clear,  nor  is  it  certain 
how  far  the  appearances 
correspond  with  anysti'uc- 
ture  naturally  present ; 
but  if,  as  Kllhne  and  Mero- 
chowetz  assert,  gelatin 
and  mucin  can  be  obtained 
from  the  matrix  of  carti- 
lage, the  fibres  in  question 
may  be  chemically  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  white 
fibres  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  mucin  belonging 
to  the  ground-substance  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Other  histologists  have  described  a  network  of  exceedingly  fine  ramified  canals 
penetrating  the  cartilage  matrix,  and  effecting  a  communication  between  the 
cell  spaces.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  existence  of  such  anastomosing 
channels  has  not  been  conclusively  proved,  although  often  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  nutritive  plasma  penetrates  the  matrix  of  cartilage  to 
reach  the  cells.  Budge  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  canaliculi 
by  forcing  coloured  injecting  fluid  into  the  substance  of  cartilage,  but  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  not  conclusive.  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  show  them 
by  the  so-called  natural  method  of  injection,  that  is  by  allowing  indigo-carmine 
(which  has  an  intensely  blue  colour)  to  mix  with  the  circulating  blood  of  animals, 
which  after  a  time  are  killed  and  the  cartilages  examined.  Proceeding  in  this  way, 
Gerlach  was  unable  to  see  any  blue  channels  in  the  cartilage  matrix,  while 
Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  results  from  which  he  was  led  to  infer  the 
existence  of  minute  cleft-like  spaces  throughout  the  matrix  connected  by  fine 
radiating  canaliculi  on  the  one  hand  with  the  lymphatics  in  the  perichondrium, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  cell-spaces  of  the  cartilage. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  hyaline  cartilage  in  general,  but  it  is  more  or 
less  modified  in  different  situations. 
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In  articular  cartilage,  the  matrix  in  a  thin  section  appears  dim,  like 
gromid  glass,  having  sometimes  an  almost  granular  aspect.  The  cells 
and  cell-groups  are  smaller  and  more  dispersed,  as  a  rule,  than  in  rib -car- 
tilage. As  is  the  case  also  with  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  the  groups  are 
flattened  at  and  near  to  the  surface,  and  lie  parallel  with  it  (fig.  81,  a) ; 

Fig.  81. 
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Fig.  81. — Vertical  section   op   articular  cartilage  covering  the  lower  end   of 

THE    TIBIA    (human).       MAGNIFIED    ABOUT    30    DIAMETERS.       (E.   A.   S. ) 

«.,  cells  and  cell-groups  flattened  conformably  with  the  surface  ;  h,  cell-grouiDs  irregu- 
larly arranged  ;  c,  cell-groups  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  ;  d,  layer  of  calci- 
fied cartilage  ;  e,  bone. 

deeper  and  nearer  the  bone,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  narrow  and 
oblong,  like  short  irregular  strings  of  beads,  and  are  mostly  directed 
vertically  (fig.  81,  c).  It  is  well  known  that  articular  cartilages  readily 
break  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  surface,  and  the  smface  of 
the  fracture  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  striated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  if  they  had  a  columnar  structure;  this  may  be  due  to  the 
vertical  arrangement  of  the  rows  of  cells,  or  to  the  substance  of  the 
matrix  being  disposed  in  a  fibrous  or  columnar  manner  (Leidy).  It 
was  formerly  held  that  the  free  surface  of  articular  cartilage  is  covered 
with  epithelium,  but  no  such  covering  really  exists.  It  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  peel  off  a  thin  film  from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  or  femur ;  but  this  superficial  layer  is  really  part 
of  the  cartilage,  and  its  broad  patches  of  cells  with  the  intermediate 
matrix  are  not  to  be  mistaken  (fig.  82). 

Near  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilages  connective  tissue  is  pro- 
longed a  certain  way  into  them  from  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the 
cartilage-cells  acquire  processes  and  present  transitions  to  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  of  that  membrane  (fig.  88). 

The  matrix  of  articular  cartilage  rarely,  or  perhaps  never,  becomes 
converted  into  fibro-cartilage,  nor  is  it  prone  to  ossify  like  rib-cartilage. 


HYALINE    CAETILAGE. 


Eut  a  deposit  of  calcareous  granules  may  occur  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  articular  cartilage  near  the  bone,  the  deposit  first  showing  itself 


Pig_  S2. — A  THIN  LATER  PEELED  OFF  FROJI  THE 
SURFACE  OF  THE  CARTILAGE  OF  THE  HEAD  OP 
THE     HUMERUS,      SHOWING      FLATTENED      GROUPS 

OP  CELLS  (Sharpey). 

Tlie  slu-iinken  cell-'boclies  are  distinctly  seen, 
lilt  the  limits  of  the  capsular  cavities  where  they 
adjoin  one  another  are  but  faintly  indicated. 
Magnified  400  diameters. 


around  the  groups  of  cartilage  cells  (fig. 
SI,  d).  This  change  may  also  happen 
at  the  symphyses.  "When  the  earthy 
matter  is  extracted  by  means  of  an  acid, 
the  tissue  which  remains  has  aU  the 
characters  of  cartilage. 

In  the  costal  cartilages,  the  cells,  which  are  of  considerable  size,  are 
also  collected  in  groups,  larger  for  the  most  part  than  those  found  in 
articular  cartilage.  Xear  the  exterior  of  the  cartilage  they  are  flattened, 
and  lie  parallel  with  the  surface.  As  to  those  situated  more  inwardly, 
we  can  sometimes  observe,  in  a  transverse  slice,  that  they  form  oblong- 
groups  disposed  in  hues  radiating  to  the  circumference  ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  not  constant,  and  they  often  appear  quite  irregular.  The 
cells,  wdth  the  exception  of  those  lying  upon  the  surface,  frequently 
contain  drops  pf  oil,  the  nucleus  being  often  altogether  concealed  by  the 
fat.  The  matrix  is  clear,  excej)t  where  fibres  have  been  developed 
in  it,  in  which  parts  it  is  opaque  and  yellowish.     Such  fibrous  patches 

Pig.  83. — Border  of  articu-  °'      ' 

LAR       CARTILAGE        SHOWING  a  7)  h 

TRANSITION      OF      CARTILAGE  ^ 

CELLS        INTO         CONNECTIVE-  /"''  "  ^^4 

TISSUE      CORPUSCLES.       FrOM  ' 

HEAD  OF   METATARSAL    BONE,  "     — •  --'  '' 

HUMAN.     About    340    dia-  "     '_  i  ^ '  ^  —  ^ 

METERS    (E.   A.   S.).  "  "^  ^  ,     .  , 

a,  ordinary  cartilage  cells ;  ^ "'    '  _      f-^  - 

Jj&,  with  branching  processes. 

are  very  frequent ;    the      '      '^~  --  -^ 

fibres  are  fine,  straight, 

and    parallel,   appearing 

transparent    when     few 

together ;    they  are  not 

swollen  by  acetic  acid.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  rib-cartilages 

extensively  ossified. 

The  description  given  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  costal 
cartilages  will  apply  with  little  variation  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  of 
the  sternum,  to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  except  the 
epiglottis  and  cornicula  laryngis,  and  to  the  cartilages  of  the  nose. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  resemble  the  rib-cartilages  also  in 
their  tendency  to  ossify. 
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82  CARTILAGE. 

The  characters  of  the  temporary  cartilages,  which  are  hyaline,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  account  of  the  formation  of  bone. 


ELASTIC  OR  YELLOW  CARTILAaE. 

The  epiglottis  and  cornicula  of  the  larynx,  the  cartilages  of  the  ear 
and  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  diifer  so  much  fi'om  the  foregoing,  both  in 
intimate  structure  and  outward  characters,  that  they  have  been  included 
in  a  class  apart,  under  the  name  of  the  "  elastic,"  "  yellow,"  or  "  spongy  " 
cartilages.  These  are  opaque  and  somewhat  yellow,  are  more  flexible 
and  tough  than  the  ordinary  cartilages,  and  have  little  tendency  to  ossify. 
They  are  made  up  of  cells  and  a  matrix,  but  the  latter  is  everywhere 
pervaded  with  fibres  (fig.  8i),  except  in  a  small  area  or  narrow  zone 
(shaded  in  the  figure)  left  round  each  of  the  cells.  The  fibres  resist  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  ;  they  are  in  many  parts  short,  fine,  and  confusedly 
intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  like  the  filaments  in  a  piece  of 
felt  ;  in  such  parts  the  matrix  has  a  rough  indistinctly  granular  look, 
but  sometimes  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elastic  fibres 
are  incompletely  developed,  the  granules  which  are  to  form  them  having- 
not  yet  run  together  into  fibres  (fig.  85,  It).  Sometimes  the  fibres  are 
longer  (fig.  85,  c)  but  they  still  intercommunicate  at  short  distances. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  84.  — Section  ok  the  elastic  cartilage  of  the  ear.      Highly  magnified 

(Hei-twig). 
Fig.  85.— Section  of  part  op  the  cartilage  op  the  epiglottis  (Ranvier). 

a,  cartilage  cell  in  clear  area  ;  h,  granular-looking  matrix  near  the  middle  of  the 
cartilage,  the  granular  appearance  being  due  partly  to  the  fine  reticulum  of  elastic  fibres, 
partly  to  the  presence  of  granules  of  elastic  substance  in  the  matrix  ;  c,  clearer  matrix 
with  longer  fibres. 

In  large  animals  such  as  the  ox,  where  the  fibres  of  ordinary  elastic 
tissue  attain  a  considerable  size,  those  of  elastic  cartilage  are  also 
very  large  with  comparatively  wide  meshes,  occupied  of  course  by  the 
hyaline  ground-substance. 

WHITE     FIBEO-CARTILAGE. 

This  is  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  fibrous  and  carti- 
laginous tissues,  and  so  far  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  Like 
hyaline  cartilage,  it  possesses  firmness  and  elasticity,  but  these  properties 
are  united  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  flexibihty  and  toughness.     It 
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presents  itself  under  various  forms,  which  may  be  enumerated  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  Interartlcular  nbro-cartilages.  These  are  interposed  between  the  moving- 
surfaces  of  bones,  or  rather  of  articular  cai'tilages.  in  several  of  the  joints.  They 
serve  to  maintain  the  apposition  of  the  opposed  surfaces  in  their  various  motions, 
to  give  ease  to  the  gliding  movement,  and  to  moderate  the  effects  of  great  pressure. 
In  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in  that  of  the  clavicle  they  have  the  form  of 
round  or  oval  plates,  growing  thinner  towards  the  centre  ;  in  the  knee-joint  they 
are  cui'ved  in  form  of  a  sickle,  and  thinned  away  towards  their  concave  free 
edge.  In  all  cases  their  surfaces  are  free  ;  while  they  are  fixed  by  synovial  or 
fibrous  membrane  at  their  circujnf  erence  or  extremities.  The  synovial  membrane 
of  the  joint  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance  upon  these  fibro-cartilages,  from 
their  attached  margin. 

'1.  The  articular  cavities  of  bones  are  sometimes  deepened  and  extended  by 
means  of  a  rim  or  border  of  fibro-cartilage.  G-ood  examples  of  these  circum- 
ferential or  marghinl  fibro-cai-tilages  are  seen  in  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints, 
attached  round  the  lip  of  the  articulai*  sockets. 

3.  Connecting  fibro-cartilages  are  such  as  pass  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of 
bones  in  joints  which  do  not  admit  of  gliding  motion,  as  at  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis  and  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraa.  They  have  the  general  form  of 
disks,  and  between  the  vertebra3  are  composed  of  concentric  rings  of  fibrous  tissue 
with  cartilage-cells  and  matrix  interposed ;  the  fibrous  tissue  predominating  at 
the  circumference,  the  cartilaginous  tissue  increasing  towards  the  centre.  The 
bony  surfaces  which  they  connect  are  usually  encrusted  with  true  cartilage. 

4.  The  bony  grooves  in  which  tendons  of  muscles  glide  are  lined  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fibro-cartilage.  Small  nodules  of  this  tissue  {sesamoid  fibro-cartilages) 
may  also  be  developed  in  the  substance  of  tendons,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  also  in  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
where  it  passes  beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  Lastly,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  occasional  connection  of  fibro-cartilage  with  muscle,  in  the  attachment 
given  by  it  to  muscular  fibres  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 


Pig.  86.— "White  fibro-caktilage  from  an  intervertebral  disk  (human).     Highly 

MAGNIFIED    (E.   A.  S.). 

The  concentric  hnes  around  the  cells  indicate  the  Hmits  of  deposit  of  successive  cap- 
sules. One  of  the  cells  has  a  for'ked  process  which  extends  beyond  the  hyahne  area 
surrounding  the  cell,  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  general  matrix. 

Fibro-cartilage  appears  under  the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of 
■wavy  fibres,  like  those  of  ordinary  ligament,  with  cartilage-cells  occupy- 
ing the  place,  and  often  simulating  the  arrangement,  of  the  tendon- 
cells.  As  in  elastic  fibro-cartilage,  the  cells  are  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  part  of  the  matrix  which  is  free  from  fibres  (fig.  86).  As  a  general 
rule  they  resemble  the  cells  of  ordinary  cartilage,  having  a  rounded  shape, 
although  somewhat  flattened  where  the  bundles  of  fibres  are  closely  packed. 

In  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages,  many  of  the  cartilage  cells  are 
,  provided  with  long  and  ramified  processes  that  extend  far  beyond  the 
body  of  the  cell. 
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The  proportion  which  the  fibrous  bundles  bear  to  the  true  cartilage, 
differs  much  in  different  examples  of  this  tissue.  In  general  the  fibrous 
tissue  very  greatly  predominates,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  inter- 
articular  laminee  of  the  knee-joint,  it  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
structare,  but  cartilaginous  tissue  with  characteristic  cells  j)redominates 
near  the  surfaces.  In  the  intervertebral  disks  the  cartilage-cor- 
puscles are,  as  already  stated,  more  abundant  towards  the  central  pulp 
than  near  the  periphery,  but  the  pulp  itself  does  not  in  most  instances 
contain  cartilage-cells,  but  a  reticulated  cell-structure  embedded  in 
soft  matrix,  and  probably  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  chorda  dorsahs 
of  the  embryo. 

In  the  healthy  state,  no  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  articular  carti- 
lages. Whatever  nutrient  fluid  they  require  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  vessels  of  adjoining  textures,  especially  the  bone,  and  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  tissue  by  imbibition.  Towards  the  circumference  of  the 
cartilage,  hoATCver,  underneath  the  synovial  membrane,  the  synovial 
vessels  form  a  narrow  vascular  border  round  it,  which  has  been  named 
the  circidus  articuli  vasmlosm. 

When  the  tissue  exists  in  thicker  masses,  as  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  canals  are  here  and  there  excavated  in  its  substance,  along  which 
vessels  are  conducted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  parts  too  distant  to 
receive  it  from  the  vessels  of  the  perichondrium.  But  these  canals  are 
few  and  wide  apart,  and  the  vessels  do  not  pass  beyond  them  to  ramify 
in  the  intermediate  mass,  which  is  accordingly  quite  extravascular, 

JSTo  nerves  have  been  traced  into  any  of  the  cartilages,  and  they  are 
known  to  be  destitute  of  sensibility. 

The  matrix  of  cartilage  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  substance  which  is  converted 
after  long  boiling  into  chondrin.  "WTiite  fibro- cartilage  yields  gelatine  in  addi- 
tion. A  certain  amount  of  gelatine  is  said  (by  Kiihne)  also  to  be  yielded  by 
hyaline  cartilage. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    CARTILAGE. 

The  parts  of  the  embryo  which  are  to  become  cartilages  are  made  up  at  first 
of  the  common  mesodermic  cells  from  which  the  connective  tissues  generally  • 
originate.  After  a  time  the  cell-contents  become  clearer,  the  nucleus  more  visible, 
and  the  cells,  mostly  of  polygonal  outline,  appear  surrounded  by  clear  lines  of 
pellucid  substance,  forming  as  it  were  a  network  of  bright  meshes  inclosing 
them,  but  in  reality  consisting  of  the  cohering  capsules  of  the  contiguous  cells, 
and  constituting  all  that  exists  of  the  matrix  at  this  time.*  Glycogen  appears 
at  an  early  period  in  the  protoplasm  of  cartilage-cells.  Rouget  found  it  in  the 
sheep's  embiyo  of  two  months,  both  in  ossifying  cartilage  and  in  the  cartilages 
of  the  trachea. 

The  subsequent  changes  consist  in  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  the  cells 
and  develo^jment  of  the  intermediate  matrix  from  a  substance  which  is  formed 
around  and  between  them.     The  process  appears  to  be  as  follows  (fig.  87)  : — The  ) 
cartilage  cells  first  divide,  a  species  of  capsule  being  fonned  round  each  of  the  s 
young  cells  (b),  whilst  the  old  one  inclosing  them  becomes  blended  with  the , 
intercellular  matrix,  and  is  no  longer  traceable  (c).     The  new  cells,  in  turn, ; 
divide  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  make  a  grou^}  of  four,  each  of  Avhich  is  sui'- 
rounded  by  its  owti  capsule  (d),  whilst  the  capsules  of  the  fii'st  descent  (secondary) 
blend  with  the  matrix  (e)  like  their  predecessor. 

The  four  cells  may  each  form  a  succession  of  capsules  and  thus  become  more 

*  Cartilages,  which  retain  this  condition  throughout  life,  have  been  temied  ' '  parenchy- 
matous. "     An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  cartilage  of  the  mouse's  ear. 
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separated  from  one  anoth.er,  or  they  may  divide  again  and  form  a  group  of  eight 
or  more.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  cells  remaining  in  contiguity  with  one  another 
after  the  division  is  complete  that  the  groups  of  corpuscles  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  cartUage  are  produced. 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  capsule  is  produced ;  whether  excreted  by  the  cell  which 
it  afterwards  incloses,  as  held  by  Kolliker ;  or  formed  by  conversion  of  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell-body,  as  was  taught  by  Mas  Schultze  ;  or  a 
primaiily  independent  deposit  around  the  cells.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  at 
fii-st  no  matrix  but  what  is  made  up  of  the  simple  capsules. 

Fig.  87. 
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Fig.   87. — Ideal  plan  of  the  multiplication  of  cells  of  cartilaue  (Sharpey). 

A,  cell  ill  its  capsule ;  B,  divided  into  two,  each  with  a  capsule ;  C,  primary  capsule 
disappeared,  secondary  capsules  coherent  with  matrix  ;  D,  tertiary  division  ;  E,  secondary 
capsules  disappeared,  tertiary  coherent  with  matris. 


In  fiu'ther  growth  there  is  a  difference,  according  as  the  cells  do  or  do  not 
undergo  frequent  division.  In  the  latter  case  a  cell  becomes  surrounded  by  many 
concentric  capsules  formed  in  succession  ;  that  is,  the  first  capsule  is  expanded, 
and  the  others  formed  each  within  its  expanding  predecessor,  so  that  the  cartilage 
comes  to  consist  of  scattered  cells,  each  wdth  a  concentric  system  of  capsules, 
which  by  means  of  re-agents  may  be  rendered  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cells,  but  further  off  are  inseparably  blended  into  a  uniform  substance.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  have  a  tendency  to  frequent  subdivision,  the  new 
capsules  are  produced  by  the  new  cells,  and  are  included  in  and  finally  blend 
with  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  previous  cells,  as  shown  by  fig-.  87. 

The  matrix,  although  thus  formed  of  the  capsules,  usually  becomes  to  all 
appearance  homogeneous  ;  but  in  sections  of  cartilage  that  have  been  exposed  to 
acids  and  other  re-agents,  the  contour  lines  of  the  capsules  round  cells  and  cell- 
groups  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  brought  into  view. 

The  mode  in  which  the  division  of  the  cartilage-cell  takes  place  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Schleicher,  and  the  stages  of  the  process  followed  in  the  li'V'ing 
tissue  (fig.  88).  The  nuclear  membrane  first  of  all  disappears,  or  is  converted 
into  filaments  of  nucleoplasm.  These  become  lost  amongst  the  other  filaments 
-  which  result  from  the  conversion  of  the  nucleoli  and  other  more  solid  contents 
of  the  nucleus.  The  filaments  are  at  first  short  and  irregular  (a),  and  soon 
take  on  a  stellate  arrangement  (h).  After  a  time  they  become  grouped  in  a 
parallel  manner  in  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  (c-d),  this  phase  corresponding 
with  the  equatorial  stage  of  division  described  by  Flemming  (vide  ante,  p.  13). 
The  parallel  fibres  soon  divide  into  two  gi-oups,  which  pass  towards  the  poles  of 
the  nucleus.  Sometimes  the  gap  between  the  groups  is  bridged  across  for  awhile 
by  fine  filaments.  The  two  groups  of  fibres  next  undergo  a  gradual  process 
of  conversion  into  the  daughter-nuclei  (e-h). 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  account,  that  the  division  of  the  mwlens  of  the 
cartilage  cell  resembles  on  the  whole  that  which  has  been  observed  in  other  cells, 
although  all  the  details  of  the  process  have  not  been  distinctly  followed.    The  mode 
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of  division  of  the  ccll-sv'bstajieo  is,  however,  different,  for  in  place  of  a  constric- 
tion appearing  and  gradually  separating  the  protoplasm  into  two  halves  from 
■without  in,  a  partition  is  formed  (e),  in  the  middle  of  the  now  elongated  cell, 
being  produced  according  to  Schleicher,  by  the  accumulation  in  this  situation  of 
some  of  the  filaments,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  78),  occiu-  in  the  cell- 
protoplasm.  However  this  may  be,  the  septum,  as  soon  as  it  is  broad  enough, 
is  seen  in  reality  to  consist  of  two  layers,  which  are  continuous  with  the  capsules 
of  the  two  daughter  cells  (/). 

Fifj.  88. 


Fig.  83. — Division  of  a  cartilage  cell  (Schleicher). 

a-li,  stages  of  division  of  a  cell,  as  seen  in  the  living  cartilage  of  the  salamander  (the 
connection  of  the  nucleoplasmic  filaments  could  not  be  made  out  in  the  fresh  condition). 
a,  h,  stelJate  phase ;  c,  equatorial  phase ;  d,  commencing  separation  of  the  nucleo-plasmie 
filaments  ;  the  further  stages  of  separation  are  not  represented ;  e,  filaments  fully 
sejjarated  into  two  groups,  and  a  septum  beginning  to  be  formed  between  them ;  /,  septum 
completed,  seen  to  be  double  and  continuous  with  capsules  of  daughter  cells ;  g,  h, 
further  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nuclei. 

In  the  case  of  elastic  cartilage  the  matrix  is  at  first  hyaline,  and  the  elastic 
fibres  are  subsequently  produced  in  it.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  fine  granrdes 
in  those  pg-rts  of  the  matrix  that  are  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  cartilage 
cells.  In  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  this  change  occurs  about  the  fifth 
month  of  intra-uterine  life,  commencing  in  the  more  central  parts,  and  gradually 
extending  outwards  towards  the  perichondrium. 

The  mode  of  development  of  white  fibro-cartilage  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

H'utrition  and  Heareneration. — The  vital  changes  which  occiu*  in  cartilage 
take  place  very  slowly.  Its  mode  of  nutrition  has  been  already  referred  to  ;  it 
is  subject  to  absoriDtion,  and  when  a  portion  is  absorbed  in  disease  or  removed 
by  the  knife,  it  is  either  not  regenerated  at  all  or  but  very  slowly.  A  wound  in  car- 
tilage is  usually  at  first  healed  by  connective  tissue,  which  becomes  gradually  trans- 
formed into  or  gives  place  to  hyaline  cartilage.  The  reappearance  of  the  latter 
seems,  however,  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  perichondrium,  this  membrane 
fulfilling,  although  perhaps  not  to  so  marked  an  extent,  the  same  functions  in 
the  regeneration  of  cartilage  as  does  the  periosteum  in  the  regeneration  of  bone. 
Schwalbe  foimd  that  the  cartilage  of  the  rabbit's  ear  grew  only  by  apposition  at 
its  margins  and  surfaces,  and  not  interstitially ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  tem- 
porary cartilages  grow  in  the  manner  last  mentioned. 

When  a  cartilage  is  fractured,  as  sometimes  ha^jpens  with  the  rib-cartilages, 
the  broken  surfaces  become  connected,  especially  at  their  circumference,  by  fibrous 
or  dense  areolar  tissue,  and  often  by  a  bony  clasp. 
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BONE    OE    OSSEOUS    TISSUE. 

The  bones  are  the  principal  organs  of  support,  and  the  passive  in- 
struments of  locomotion.  Connected  together  in  the  skeleton,  they 
form  a  framework  of  hard  material,  which  afibrds  attachment  to  the 
soft  parts,  maintains  them  in  their  due  position,  and  shelters  such  as  are 
of  delicate  structure,  giving  stability  to  the  whole  fabric,  and  pre- 
serving its  shape ;  and  the  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  being  joined 
moveably  together,  serve  also  as  levers  for  executing  the  movements  of 
the  body. 

While  substantially  consisting  of  hard  matter,  bones  in  the  living  body 
are  covered  with  periosteum  and  fiUed  with  maiTow  ;  they  are  also  per- 
vaded by  blood-vessels  for  their  nutrition. 

Bone  has  a  white  colour,  with  a  pink  and  slightly  bluish  tint  in  the 
living  body.  Its  hardness  is  well  knoAvn,  but  it  also  possesses  a  certain 
degTee  of  toughness  and  elasticity  ;  the  last  property  is  peculiarly  well 
marked  in  the  ribs.     Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.87  to  1.97. 

Chemical  Composition. — Bone  consists  of  an  earthy  and  au  animal 
part,  intimately  combined  together ;  the  former  gives  hardness  and 
rigidity,  the  latter  tenacity,  to  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  separate  by  calcination.  Wi^e^n 
bones  are  burned  in  an  open  fire,  they  first  become  quite  black,  like  a 
piece  of  burnt  wood,  fi'om  the  charring  of  their  animal  matter ;  but  if 
the  fire  be  continued  with  free  access  of  air,  this  matter  is  entirely 
consumed,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  white,  brittle,  chalk-like  substance^ 
still  preserving  their  original  shape,  but  with  the  loss  of  about  a  third 
of  their  weight.  The  earthy  constituent,  therefore,  amounts  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.  It  consists  principally  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  with  about  a  fifth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  much 
smaller  proportions  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
magnesian  salts. 

The  animal  constituent  may  be  freed  fr'om  the  earthy,  by  steeping:  a 
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bone  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  process  the  salts  of  lime 
are  dissolved  out,  and  a  tough  flexible  substance  remains,  which,  like 
the  earthy  part,  retains  the  perfect  figure  of  the  original  bone  in  its 
minutest  details ;  so  that  the  two  are  evidently  combined  in  the  most 
intimate  manner.  The  animal  part  is  often  named  the  cartilage  of 
bone,  but  improperly,  for  it  differs  entirely  from  cartilage  in  structure, 
as  well  as  in  physical  properties  and  chemical  nature.  It  is  much  softer 
and  much  more  flexible,  and,  by  boiling,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved 
into  gelatin.  It  may  accordingly  be  extracted  from  bones,  in  form  of  a 
jelly,  by  boiling  them  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  under  high 
pressure. 

In  the  compact  substance  of  a  femur  tliat  had  been  long  buried,  Aeby  found 
only  1G"5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter. 

The  fluoride  of  calcium  is  found  ia  larger  quantity  in  fossil  than  in  recent 
bones. 

MINUTE    STRUCTURE    05"    BONE. 

On  sawing  up  a  bone,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  some  parts  dense 
and  close  in  texture,  appearing  like  ivory ;  in  others  open  and  reticular : 
and  anatomists  accordingly  distinguish  two  forms  of  osseous  tissue,  viz., 
the  compact,  and  the  spongy  or  canccUated.  On  closer  examination, 
however,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bony  matter  is  everywhere  porous  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  tissue  depends  on  the 
different  amount  of  solid  matter  compared  with  the  size  and  number  of 
the  open  spaces  in  each  ;  the  cavities  being  very  small  in  the  compact 
parts  of  the  bone,  with  much  dense  matter  between  them  ;  whilst  in  the 
cancellated  texture  the  spaces  are  large,  and  the  intervening  bony 
partitions  thin  and  slender.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  abrupt  limit 
between  the  two, — they  pass  into  one  another  by  degrees,  the  cavities  of 
the  compapt  tissue  widening  out,  and  the  reticulations  of  the  cancellated 
becoming  closer  as  they  approach  the  parts  where  the  transition  betv>-een 
the  two  takes  place. 

In  all  bones,  the  part  next  the  surface  consists  of  compact  substance, 
which  forms  an  outer  shell  or  crust,  whilst  the  spongy  texture  is  con- 
tained within.  In  a  long  bone,  the  large  round  ends  are  made  up  of 
spongy  tissue,  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  substance  ;  in  the 
hoUoAV  shaft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spongy  texture  is  scanty,  and  the 
sides  are  chiefly  formed  of  compact  bone,  which  increases  in  thickness 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  middle,  at  which  point  the  girth  of 
the  bone  is  least,  and  the  strain  on  it  greatest.  In  tabular  bones,  such 
as  those  of  the  skull,  the  compact  tissue  forms  two  plates,  or  tables,  as 
they  are  called,  inclosing  between  them  the  spongy  texture,  which  in 
such  bones  is  usually  named  cUploe.  The  short  bones,  like  the  ends  of 
the  long,  are  spongy  throughout,  save  at  their  surface,  where  there  is  a 
thin  crust  of  compact  substance.  In  the  complex  or  mixed  bones,  such 
as  the  vertebra?,  the  two  substances  have  the  same  general  relation  to 
each  other  ;  but  the  relative  amount  of  each  in  different  parts,  as  weU 
as  their  special  arrangement  in  particular  instances,  is  very  various. 

On  close  inspection  the  cancellated  texture  of  bone  is  seen  to  be  formed 
of  slender  bars  or  spicula  and  thin  laniellaj,  which  meet  together  and 
join  in  a  reticular  manner,  producing  an  open  structure  which  has 
been  compared  to  lattice-Avork  {cancelli),  and  hence  the  name  usually 
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applied  to  it.  In  this  way  considerable  strength,  is  attained  without 
undue  weight,  and  it  may  usually  be  observed  that  the  strongest  laminaj 
run  through  the  structure  in  those  directions  in  which  the  bone  has 
naturally  to  sustain  the  greatest  pressure.  The  open  spaces  or  areolae 
of  the  bony  network  communicate  freely  together  ;  in  the  fresh  state 
they  contain  marrow  or  blood-vessels,  and  give  support  to  these  soft 
parts. 

Fig.  89. 


Fig.  89. — A,   Transverse   section   op  a   bone   (ulna)    deprived   of  its  earth   by 

ACID  (Sliarpey). 

The  openings  of  tlie  Haversian  canals  are  seen.  Natural  size.  A  small  portion  is 
shaded  to  indicate  the  part  magnified  in  Fig.  B. 

B,  Part  op  the  Section  A,  magnified  20  diameters. 

The  lines  indicating  the  concentric  lamellae  are  seen,  and  among  them  the  lacunse 
appear  as  little  dark  specks. 

Haversian  canals. — The  compact  tissue  is  also  full  of  holes  ;  these, 
which  are  very  small,  are  best  seen  by  breaking  across  the  shaft  of  a 
long  bone  near  its  middle  and  examining  it  with  a  common  magnifying 
glass.  !N:umerous  little  round  apertures  (fig.  89  A)  may  then  be  seen 
on  the  broken  surface,  which  are  the  openings  of  short  longitudinal 
passages  running  in  the  compact  substance,  and  named  the  Haversian 
canals,  after  Clopton  Havers,  an  English  physician  and  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  more  especially  called  attention  to  them. 
Blood-vessels  run  in  these  canals,  and  the  widest  of  them  also  contain 
marrow.  They  are  from  toVo^Ii  to  -o-^o^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  there 
are  some  no  more  than  a- oVo^li^  ^^t  these  are  rare  ;  the  medium  size  is 
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about  g-^th.  The  widest  are  met  with  nearest  the  medullary  cavity, 
and  the  narrower  towards  the  circumference  of  the  bone.  They  are 
quite  short,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section,  oblique  com- 
munications connecting  them  freely  both  longitudinally  and  laterally. 
Those  which  are  next  the  circumference  of  the  bone,  open  by 
minute  pores  on  its  external  surface,  and  the  innermost  ones  open 
widely  into  the  medullary  cavity  ;  so  that  these  short  channels  col- 
lectively form  a  sort  of  irregular  network  of  tubes  running  through 
the  compact  tissue,  in  which  the  vessels  of  that  tissue  are  lodged,  and 
through  the  medium  of  which  these  vessels  communicate  together,  not 
only  along  the  length  of  the  bone,  but  from  its  surface  to  the  interior 
through  the  thickness  of  the  shaft.  The  canals  of  the  compact  tissue 
in  the  other  classes  of  bones  have  the  same  general  characters,  and  for 
the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the  surface. 

leamellae. — On  viewing  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  with 
a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  especially  after  the  earthy  part  has  been 
removed  by  acid  (iig.  89  b  ;  fig.  95),  the  opening  of  each  Haversian  canal 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  rings.  This  appear- 
ance is  occasioned  by  the  transverse  sections  of  concentric  lamellce  which 
surround  the  canals.  The  rings  are  not  all  complete,  for  here  and  there 
one  may  be  seen  ending  between  two  others.  In  some  of  the  sets,  the 
rings  are  nearly  circular,  in  others  oval, — differences  which  seem  mostly 
to  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  canal  happens  to  be  cut :  the 
apeiiiure  too,  may  be  in  the  centre,  or  more  or  less  to  one  side,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  rings  are  usually  narrower  and  closer  together  on  the 
side  towards  which  the  aperture  deviates.  Again,  some  of  the  apertures 
are  much  lengthened  or  angular  in  shape,  and  the  lamellae  surromiding 
i;hem  have  a  corresponding  disposition.  Besides  the  lamellae  surrounding 
the  Haversian  canals,  there  are  others  disposed  conformably  with  the 
circumference  of  the  bone  (fig.  89  b,  c6),  most  of  these  are  near 
the  surface,  but  others  run  between  the  Haversian  sets,  by  which 
they  are  interrupted  in  many  places  (fig.  95).  Lastly,  in  various  parts  of 
the  section,  Hues  are  seen  which  indicate  lamellse,  differing  in  direction 
from  both  of  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

The  appearance  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bone  is  in  harmony 
with  the  account  above  given  :  the  sections  of  the  lamellre  are  seen  as 
straight  and  parallel  lines,  running  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
bone,  except  when  the  section  happens  to  have  passed  directly  or  slant- 
ingly across  a  canal  :  for  wherever  this  occurs  there  is  seen,  as  in  a 
transverse  section,  a  series  of  rings,  generally  oval  and  much  lengthened 
on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  section. 

The  cancellated  texture  has  essentially  the  same  lamellar  structure. 
The  slender  bony  walls  of  its  little  cavities  or  areolse  are  made  up  of 
superimposed  lamellae,  like  those  of  the  Haversian  canals,  only  they 
have  fewer  lamellae  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  cavities  which 
they  surround  ;  and,  indeed,  the  relative  amount  of  solid  matter  and 
open  space  constitutes,  as  already  said,  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  forms  of  bony  tissue  :  the  intimate  structure  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance and  the  manner  of  its  disposition  round  the  cavities  being  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both. 

laacxinee  and  canaliculi. — All  over  the  section  numerous  little  dark 
specks  are  seen  among  the  lamellaB.  These  were  named  the  "  osseous 
corpuscles ; "  but  as  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  in  reality  minute 
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cavities  existing  in  the  bonj  substance,  the  name  of  JacimcB  has  since 
been  more  fittingly  applied  to  them.  To  see  the  lacunae  properly,  hoAV- 
ever,  sections  of  nnsoftenecl  bones  must  be  prepared  and  ground  very 
thin,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  from  200  to  300  must  be  employed. 
Such  a  section,  yiewed  with  transmitted  light,  has  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in  fig.  90.  The  openings  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen  with 
then-  encircling  lamellfe,  and  among  these  the  lacunEe,  which  are  mostly 
ranged  in  a  corresponding  order,  appear  as  black  or  dark  broAMi  and 
nearly  opaque  oblong  spots,  with  fine  dark  lines  extending  from  them 
and  causing  them  to  look  not  unlike  little  black  insects.  The  dark 
appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  little  cavities  have  become  filled 
with  air  in  the  dry  bone,  and  when  the  same  section  is  seen  against  a 
dark  ground,  "ndth  the  light  falling  on  it  (as  we  usually  view  an  opaque 
object),  the  little  bodies  and  lines  appear  quite  white,  like  figures  drawn 
with  chalk  on  a  slate,  and  the  intermediate  substance,  being  transparent, 
now  appears  dark. 

Fig.  90, 


Fig.   90. — Transverse   section  of  cojipaot   tissue   (of  nujiERUs)   magnified  about 
150  DIAMETERS  (Shai-pey). 

Three  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen,  with  their  concentric  rings  ;  also  the  lacunse, 
■with  the  canaliculi  extending  from  them  across  the  direction  of  the  lamelh-e.  The 
Haversian  apertures  had  become  iilled  with  debris  in  grinding  down  the  section,  and 
therefore  appear  black  in  the  figure,  which  represents  the  object  as  viewed  with  trans- 
mitted light. 

The  lacunas,  as  already  stated,  are  minute  recesses  in  the  bone,  and 
the  lines  extending  ft'om  them  are  fine  pores  or  tubes  named  canalmdi, 
which  issue  from  their  cavity.  The  lacunfe  present  some  variety  of 
fig-ure,  but  in  such  a  section  as  that  represented  they  for  the  most  part 
appear  irregularly  fusiform,  and  lie  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
lamellae  between  which  they  are  situated  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
they  are  flattened  and  extended  conformably  with  the  lamella  ;  for 
when  the  bone  is  cut  longitudinally,  their  sections  still  appear  fusiform 
and  are   still  more  lengthened  out  in  the  direction  of  the  lamellai. 
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The  canaliculi,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  across  the  lameUfe,  and  they 
communicate  Tvith  those  proceeding  from  the  next  range  of  lacunae,  so 
as  to  connect  the  Httle  cavities  Avith  each  other  ;  and  thus  since  the 
canaHcuh  of  the  most  central  range  open  into  the  Haversian  canal,  a 
system  of  continuous  passages  is  established  by  these  minute  tubes  and 
their  lacunar,  along  which  fluids  may  be  conducted  from  the  Haversian 
canal  through  its  series  of  surrounding  lamellae  ;  indeed,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  chief  purpose  of  these  minute  passages  is  to  allow  nutrient 
matter  to  be  conveyed  from  the  vascular  Haversian  canals  through  the 
mass  of  hard  bone  which  lies  around  and  between  them.  In  like  manner 
the  canaliculi  open  into  the  great  medullary  canal,  and  into  the  cavities 
of  the  cancellated  texture  ;  for  in  the  thin  bony  parietes  of  these  cavities 
lacunfe  are  also  contained  ;  they  exist,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  bony 
tissue.  The  canaliculi  which  radiate  outwards  from  the  lacuufe  near  the 
periphery  of  the  Haversian  systems  do  not  as  a  rule  communicate  with 
those  of  the  neighbom'ing  Haversian  system,  but  bend  round  and  are 
joined  to  one  another. 

Cells  of  bone. — As  first  shown  by  Virchow,  each  lacuna  is  occupied 
by  a  flattened  nucleated  cell,  which  sends  branches  along  the  canaliculi ; 
and  later  observers  (Rouget,  Neumann,)  have  been  able  to  detach  the 

Fig.    91.  Fig.   91.    A    BONE-CELL    ISOLATED   AND    HIGHLY    MAGNI- 

FIED (after  Josepli). 

«,  pi'oper  wall  of  the  lacuna,  shown  at  a  part  where 
the  corjjuscle  has  shrunk  away  from  it. 

proper  wall  of  the  lacuna  and  its  appertain- 
ing canaliculi  after  decalcification,  and  to 
obtain  it  separate  with  its  included  corpuscle. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  nucleated  coi-puscle  takes  an 
important  share  in  the  nutritive  process  in 
bone,  and  very  probably  serves  both  to 
modify  the  nutritive  fluid  supplied  from  the  blood  and  to  further  its 
distribution  through  the  lacunar  and  canalicular  system  of  the  bony 
tissue.  Virchow  showed  that  the  corpuscles  of  bone  are  homologous 
Avith  those  of  connective  tissue  :  to  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  enclosing 
lacuuEe  and  canaliculi  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding  to  the 
cell-spaces  of  that  tissue. 

Apertures  and  decussating  fibres  of  the  lamellee. — With  a  little 
pains,  thin  films  may  be  peeled  off'  in  a  longitudinal  direction  fi'om  a 
jDiece  of  bone  that  has  been  softened  in  acid.  These  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  several  lameUje,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  edge,  where  the  different 
layers  are  usually  torn  unequally,  and  some  extend  farther  than  others. 
Examined  in  this  way,  under  the  microscope,  the  lameU^e  are  seen  to  be 
perforated  with  fine  apertures  placed  at  very  short  distances  apart.  These 
apertures  were  described  by  Deutsch  ;*  they  appear  to  be  the  transverse 
sections  of  the  canaliculi  already  described,  and  their  relative  distance 
and  position  accord  sufficiently  with  this  explanation.  According  to  this 
view,  therefore,  the  canaliculi  might  (in  a  certain  sense)  be  conceived  to 
result  fr'om  the  apposition  of  a  series  of  perforated  plates,  the  -apertures 

*  De  Peuitiori  Ossium  Structure.     ^Vratisl.  1S34,  p.  17,  Fig.  6. 
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of  each  plate  corresponcling-  to  those  of  the  plates  contig-iious  with  it  ;  or 
they  might  be  compared  to  holes  bored  to  some  depth  in  a  straight 
or  crooked  direction  through  the  leaves  of  a  book,  in  which  case  it  is 
plain  that  the  perforations  of  the  adjoining  leaves  would  correspond  ;  it 
being  understood^  however,  that  the  passages  thus  formed  are  most  likely 
bounded  by  proper  parietes.  The  apertures  now  referred  to  must  be  dis"- 
tinguished  from  larger  holes  seen  in  some  lamellae,  which  give  passage  to 
the  perforating  fibres  to  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

But  the  lamellte  have  a  further  structure.  To  see  this,  the  thinnest 
part  of  a  detached  shred  or  film  must  be  examined,  as  shown  in  figs.  92 
and  94  ;  it  will  then  appear  plainly  that  they  are  largely  made  up  of 
transparent  fibres,  decussating  with  each  other  in  the  form  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  network.  In  the  Haversian  systems  these  decussating 
fibres  cross  one  another  in  different  lamellae  at  right  angles  (v,  Ebner), 
but  in  most  other  situations  at  more  or  less  acute  angles,  and  they  are 
united  here  and  there  by  obliquely  passing  fibres,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  teased  out  from  one  another  ;  but  at  the  torn  edge  of  the  lamella 
they  may  often  be  seen  separate  for  a  little  way,  standing  out  like  the 
threads  of  a  fringe.     Most  generally  they  are  straight,  as  represented  in 


Fig.   92. — Thin    later    peeled    off    feoji    &   softened  Fig.  92. 

BONE,    AS    IT    APPEARS     UNDER     A     MAGNIFYINa     POWER    OF 

400  DIAMETERS  (SJiariDej). 

This  figure,  wliich  is  intended  to  represent  tlie  reticular 
structure  of  a  lamella,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  object 
when  held  rather  farther  off  than  usiial  frora  the  eye. 

fig.  92  ;  but  they  are  not  always  so,  for  in  some 

parts  they  assume  a  cur^dlinear  direction  (fig.  94). 

Acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  causes  these  fibres  to 

swell  up  and  become  indistinct,  like   the  white 

fibres  of  connective  tissue;  care  must  therefore 

be  taken  in  their  examination  that  the  remains 

of  the  decalcifying   acid  be  removed  from  the 

tissue,  by  maceration  in  water  or  in  solutions  of 

certain    salts.      Moreover,    the    fibro-reticular 

structure  is  not  equally  distinct  in  all  parts ;   for  in  some  places  it  is 

less  decidedly  marked,  as  if  the  fibrillation  were  incompletely  developed. 

The  decussating  fibres  which  constitute  the  lamellse  were  discovered  by  Sharpey, 
and  their  constant  presence  was  taught  by  him  for  a  long  time  before  they  were 
admitted  by  other  histologists.  It  has  lately  been  shoAvn  by  v.  Ebner  that  the 
decussating  fibres  of  ShariDcy  are  in  reality  themselves  composed  of  exquisitely 
fine  fibrils,  so  that  they  correspond  with  bundles  of  white  connective  tissue  fibres 
rather  than  with  single  fibres.  Like  the  connective  tissue  fibrils  these  of  the  bone 
are  doubly  refracting,  and  they  are  said  not  to  be  calcified,  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  being  confined  to  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  They 
appear  to  be  united  into  the  lamellte  by  a  matrix  or  ground-substance,  and  accord- 
ing to  V.  Ebner  take  different  directions  in  successive  lamellse,  so  as  to  produce 
a  granular  or  a  striated  appearance  according  as  they  happen  to  be  cut  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally  (fig.  93). 

In  thin  sections  of  bone,  the  concentric  lines  or  rather  bands  which  represent 
the  cut  edges  of  the  lamellse  show  the  section  of  the  decussating  fibres  as  round 
or  angular  dots,  themselves  punctated,  which  lie  embedded  in  the  homogeneous 
ground-substance  (fig.  93,  h).  The  lamellse  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  lacunas  which  lie  between  them,  where  these  are  absent  they  are  joined 
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together  by  tiie  gronnd-substaiLce  ;  they  may  also  be  tmited  by  occasional  bundles 
of  fibres  passing  obliquely  from  one  laanella  to  the  other. 


Fi^.  93. 


b    :^ 


is  indicated.     Two  or  three  laciuiEe  are  seen  Ijinc 
piercing  the  lamellre. 


Fig.   93. SlIALL    PAET    OF    A    LOKGI- 

TFDCfAL    SECTIOK    OF    DECAlCIFrEa) 

TIBIA.    Highly  magxtfizi)    (after 
T.  Ebner). 

a,  series  of  six  lamellae  Tvhich  are 
cut  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  nbrils,  so  that  they  appear  longi- 
tudinally striated  ;  6,  i,  lamellse,  the 
fibrils  of  which  are  cut  across ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibrils  into  bundles 
between  the  lameUs,  their  canalicnli 


Perforating  fibres. — It  Tvas  farther  shown  by  Sharper  that  in 
many  instances  ihe  lamellte  are  perforated  by  fibres,  ■which  pass 
throngh  them  ia  a  perpendicnlar,  or  obliqne  direction,  and,  as  it 
were,  bolt  them  together.  These  perforating  fibres  may  be  seen,  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  a  decalcified 
cylindrical  or  cranial  bone,  on  palling  asnnder  the  sections  of  the 
lamellsB  (as  in  fig.  96).  In  this  way  some  lameUte  will  generally 
be  observed  with  fibrons  processes  attached  to  them  (fig.  96,  d)  of 
various  lengths,  and  nsnally  taperiag  and  poiated  at  their  free  ex- 
tremities, but  sometimes  truncated — probably  from  having  been 
divided  by  the  knife.  These  fibres  have  obviously  been  drawn 
out  from  the  adjacent  lamellae,  through  several  of  which  they  must 
have  penetrated.  Sometimes,  iudeed,  indications  of  perforations  may 
be  recognised  in  the  part   of  the   section  of  bone   from  which  the 
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TOaN     OYt    FEOM   A    DECALCIFIED    HTJAfArr    PAErETAI    BOyE    AT    SOHE 
DEPTH   FEOM    THE   StTEFACE    (Sharpey). 

a,  lamellse,  showing  decussating  fibres  :  6,  6,  thicker  part,  where  seTeral  lameUie  are 
superposed  ;  c,  c,  perforating  fibres.  Apertures  through  which  perforating  fibres  had 
•passed,  are  seen  especially  in  the  lower  part,  a,  a,  of  the  figure.  !Magnitude  as  seen 
under  a  power  of  200,  but  not  drawn  to  a  scale  (from  a  drawing  by  AUen  Thomson). 
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Sbres  hare  been  pulled  ont  (fig.  9G,  c).  The  processes  in  question  are 
thus,  so  to  speak,  xiewed  in  profile ;  but  rhej  may  frequently  also  be 
seen  on  the  flat  surface  of  detached  lamellte  (fig.  94),  projecting  hke 
nails  driren  perpendicularly. 

The  perforating  fiibres  are,  like  the  decussating  fi.bres,  for  the  most 
part  bundles  of  fibrils  which  agree  in  character  with  those  of  the 
white  fibrous  tissue ;  but  some,  as  shown  by  H.  Mtiller,  are  of  the  nature 
of  elastic  tissue  (fig.  95,  e).     In  some  parts  thev  escape  calcification, 
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Kg.    95. TeA^TSTEKSE     section     of     rECALCIFIED     HnrAX     TIBIA,      FSOa     XZAE     THE 

STTRFACE    OP    THE    SHAFT    (E.  A.  S. ). 

H,  H,  Haversiaii  canals,  "witli  their  STstems  of  concentric  lamellce ;  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  figure  the  lanieUre  are  circumferentiaL 

s,  ordinarr  perforating  fibres  of  Shaxpey;  e,  e,  elastic  perforating  fibres.  Drawn  under 
a  power  of  about  150  diameters. 


and  thus,  as  they  shriuk  iu  drying,  leave  tubes  or  channels  in  the  dry 
bone,  generally  leading  from  the  surface  inwardly :  but  these  uncalcified 
fibres  are  by  no  means  frequent.  The  perforating  fibres  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  periostemn,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  which 
penetrate  the  external  table  of  the  cranial  bones  ;  but  iu  cross  sections 
of  cylindrical  bones  they  often  appear  to  spring  with  their  broad 
ends  from  the  deeper  lamellte  (with  the  fibres  of  which  they  may 
be  directly  contuiuous),  and  especially  from  those  near  the  circumference 
of  a  Haversian  system,  and  taper  outwards  into  fine  points,  which  do 
not  reach  the  periostemn  (fig.  9.5) ;  although  without  doubt  they  must, 
like  the  bony  layers  in  which  they  occm\  have  been  formed  by  sub- 
periosteal ossification.    They  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  concentric 
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systems  of  Haversian  lameEte.     Perforating  fibres  exist  abundantly  in 
the  crusfa  iietrosa  of  the  teeth  (Sharpey). 

Where  tendons  or  ligaments  are  inserted  into  bone,  the  fibre-bundles 
of  the  tendon  are  continued  into  the  bone  as  perforating  fibres,  so  that 
the  attachment  of  tendon  to  bone  is  thus  rendered  yery  intimate.  Some 
of  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  of  the  periosteum  may  also,  as  above 
mentioned,  pass  into  the  bone  as  perforating  fibres,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  elastic  fibres. 

Fig.  96. 


^r  v\ 


Fig.  96. — Magnified   view  of  a   perpendicular   section    through    the    externai* 

TABLE    OF    A    HUMAN    PARIETAL    BONE,    DECALCIFIED    (H.    Miiller). 

At  a,  perforating  filDres  in  their  natural  situation  ;  at  h,  others  drawn  out  by  sepai-ations 
of  the  lamellte  ;  at  c,  the  holes  or  sockets  out  of  which  they  have  been  drawn  (H.  Miiller). 

The  animal  basis  of  bone  is  made  tip  essentially,  as  we  have  seen,  of  lamellse 
composed  of  fine  decussating'  or  reticular  fibril-bundles  embedded  in  a  ground-sub- 
stance ;  but  intei-posed  among  these  lamellai,  layers  are  here  and  there  met  with  of 
a  different  character,  baving  a  granular  aspect,  with  the  lacuna  very  conspicuous 
and  regularly  arranged,  and  sometimes  appearing  as  if  surrounded  by  faintly 
defined  areola;.  These  generally  incomplete  layers  are  often  bounded-by  a  scal- 
loped border,  as  if  made  up  of  confluent  round  or  oval  bodies  ;  this  is  indicated 
also  by  the  occasional  occuiTence  of  oval  or  flattened  si^heroidal  bodies  singly  or 
in  small  groups  near  the  border  of  the  layers,  each  Avith  a  lacuna  in  the  centre. 
In  some  parts  the  granular  substance  is  obscurely  fibrous,  and  transitions  may 
be  observed  to  the  well-marked  reticular  laminae.  The  layers  described  appear 
principally  to  occur  near  the  surface  of  the  comi^act  tissue,  and  at  the  circum- 
ference of  many  of  the  systems  of  concentric  Haversian  lamella3. 

Irregular  layers  of  rounded  bodies,  apparently  solid  and  without  central  cavity, 
are  also  sometimes  seen,  and  are  well  represented  in  figure  97.  These  layers  are 
met  with  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  shaft  of  long  bones,  lying  among  the 
circumferential  laminas,  and  ap)parently  forming  only  part  of  a  cii'cuit.  They  can 
occasionally  be  recognised  in  a  transverse  section  as  short  curvilinear  bands  of 
peculiar  aspect,  broader  in  the  middle  and  thinning  away  at  the  ends,  appearing- 
here  and  there  between  the  cut  edges  of  two  ordinary  circumferential  laminse. 

Finally,  spaces  are  occasionally  seen  in  a  section  of  bone,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  an  eroded  outline,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be  partially  filled  up  by 
concentric  lamellce.  These  were  named  "  Haversian  spaces  "  by  Tomes  and  de 
Morgan,  and  they  are  interpolated  or  intruded  amongst  the  regular  Haversian 
systems,  some  of  which  may  have  been  cut  in  upon  in  the  excavation  of  the 
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space.  It  was  furblier  noticed  by  Tomes  and  de  Morgan  that  the  spaces  in  question 
may  sometimes  be  seen  being-  filled  up  at  one  part  by  the  deposition  of  lamellas, 
whilst  they  are  extending  themselves  by  absorption  at  another.  The  Haversian 
spaces  are  most  numerous  in  young  and  growing  bones,  but  they  occur  also  after 
growth  is  completed. 

The  thi-ee  appearances  above  mentioned  are  due  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  absorption  of  bone  occurs  ;  for  it  is  effected,  as  will  presently  be  described,  by 


Fig.  97 


Fig.  97.— Portion  of  a  nodulated  later  of  bone-tissue  from  near  the  surface 

OF    THE   SHAFT    OP    A    DECALCIFIED    HUMERUS    (Shaipey). 


At  one  side  shreds  of  fibrous  lamellce  are  seen  in  the  figure. 
From  a  drawing  by  Allen  Thomson. 


Magnified  300  diameters. 


the  agency  of  large  multinucleated  cells,  which  excavate  little  hemispherical  pits 
in  the  osseous  tissue.  If  the  process  of  absorption  should  cease  and  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  re-deposition  of  osseous  substance,  the  new  osseous  matter  filling 
up  the  hollows  of  the  absorbed  surface  exhibits,  when  it  is  detached,  a  raised 
impression  coiTesponding  with  the  hollows  into  which  it  fitted. 

In  young  bones  the  lamellar  character  is  far  less  distinct  than  in  adult  bones, 
the  tissue  being  constituted  chiefly  of  bundles  of  fibres  which  interlace  in  every 
direction  in  the  ground  substance  ;  in  this  reticular  form  of  osseous  tissue  the 
lacunae  are  both  more  numerous  and  irregular  than  in  lamellated  bone. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  tendons  become  ossified,  little  but  a  calcification  of 
the  ground  substance  of  the  tendon  occurs,  so  that,  after  decalcifying,  the  ten- 
dinous structure  again  becomes  manifest. 
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The  exact  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  minute  structure  of  osseous  tissue  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  careful  and  laborious  research  of  the  late  Professor 
Sharpey,  whose  account,  published  in  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  in  1845,  has 
needed  no  erasure,  and  but  little  addition,  even  to  the  present  day.  His  labours 
in  this  field  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  recognized  in  the  adoption  of  the 
name  "  fibres  of  Sharpey "  for  the  perforating  fibres  discovered  by  him,  but 
it  is  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  the  facts  which  he  demon- 
strated are  becoming  understood  and  their  significance  appreciated  by  histologists. 

THE    PEEIOSTETJM. 

The  periostetim,  as  already  stated,  is  a  fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  the  bones  externally.  It  adheres  to  them  very  firmly,  and  invests 
every  part  of  their  surface,  except  where  they  are  covered  with  cartilage. 

It  is  composed  of  two  layers  ;  the  outer,  consisting  chiefly  of  white 
fibres,  and  containing  occasional  fat -cells,  is  the  means  of  supporting 
numerous  blood-vessels  destined  for  the  bone,  which  ramify  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  at  length  send  their  minute  branches  into  the  Haversian 
canals  of  the  compact  substance,  accompanied  by  processes  of  filamentous 
tissue  derived  fi-om,  or  at  least  continuous  with,  the  periosteum.  The 
inner  layer  is  largely  made  up  of  elastic  fibres,  frequently  in  several  dis- 
tinct strata.  Between  it,  however,  and  the  proper  osseous  tissue  there  is 
a  fibrous  stratum  containing  in  the  young  bone  a  number  of  granular  cor- 
puscles (osteoblasts),  while  in  the  adult  bone  these  have  become  flattened 
out  into  an  epithelioid  layer  covering  the  osseous  substance,  and  are  in 
many  places  separated  by  a  cleft-like  space  (serving  probably  for  the 
passage  of  lymph)  from  the  rest  of  the  periosteum  (Schwalbe). 

By  treating  the  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver,  lymphatics  are  dis- 
covered in  it  accompanying  the  blood-vessels  in  the  outer  layer  ;  and,  as 
in  other  aponeurotic  structures,  extensive  epithelioid  markings,  covering 
a  great  part  of  the  surface,  are  brought  into  view. 

Fine  nerves  spread  out  in  the  periosteum  ;  they  are  chiefly  associated 
with  the  arteries,  and  for  the  most  part  destined  for  the  subjacent  bone  ; 
but  some  are  for  the  membrane  itself,  and  some  of  these  end  in  Pacinian 
corpuscles. 

The  chief  use  of  the  periosteum  is  to  support  the  vessels  going  to  the 
bone,  and  afPord  them  a  bed  in  which  they  may  subdivide  into  fine 
branches,  and  so  enter  the  dense  tissue  at  numerous  points.  Hence, 
when  the  periosteum  is  stripped  off  at  any  part,  there  is  great  risk  that 
the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone  will  die  and  exfoliate.  The  periosteum 
also  cou  tributes  to  give  firmer  hold  to  the  tendons  and  ligaments  where 
they  are  fixed  to  bones.  Its  relation  to  the  growth  and  renewal  of 
bone  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

THE    MAEBOW. 

The  marrow  {medulla  ossium)  is  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  bones  ; 
it  fills  up  the  hollow  shaft  of  long  bones  and  occupies  the  cavities  of 
the  cancellated  structm-e  ;  it  extends  also  into  the  Haversian  canals — 
at  least  into  the  larger  ones — along  with  the  vessels.  A  fine  layer  of  a 
highly  vascular  areolar  tissue  lines  the  medullary  canal,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  cavities  which  contain  marrow ;  this  has  been  named  the 
medullary  membrane,  internal  periosteum,  or  endosteum  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  detached  as  a  continuous  membrane.  Its  vessels  partly  supply  the 
contiguous  osseous  substance,  and  partly  proceed  to  the  clusters  of  adipose 
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vesicles,  among  which  there  is  but  very  little  connective  tissue,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  their  being  contained  and  supported  by  bone. 

The  man-ow  differs  considerably  in  diiferent  situations.  Within  the 
shaft  of  the  long  bones  it  is  of  the  character  of  ordinary  adipose  tissue, 
but  the  fat-cells  are  supported  by  a  kind  of  retiform  tissue,  and  between 
them  elements  occur  similar  to  those  immediately  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
red  marrow.  In  short  bones,  and  in  the  cancellated  ends  of  long  bones, 
but  especially  in  the  cranial  diploe,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  the 
sternum,  and  the  rilis,  the  marrow  is  red  or  reddish  in  colour,  of  more  fluid 
consistence,  and  with  very  few  fat-cells.  While,  however,  the  fat-cells  are 
scanty  in  the  red-coloured  marrow,  it  contains  numerous  roundish  nucleated 
cells — the  proper  marrow-cells  of  Kolliker  (fig.  98,  e — i).  These  in  general 
appearance  resemble  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  are  larger,  with 
a  clearer  protoplasm  and  a  relatively  larger  nucleus.  Like  the  pale  cor- 
puscles, they  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  Amongst  them  are  smaller 
cells  which  present  a  reddish  colour,  and  resemble  in  aj^i^earance  the 
primitive  nucleated  corpuscles  of  the  embryo  (fig.  98,/ — t) ;  these  are  the 
cells  which  have  been  described  as  representing  transitional  forms  between 
the  proper  marrow-cells  and  red  blood-disks  (vide  ante,  p.  37). 

Fig.  98. 


Fig.  98.— Cells  of  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig.     Highly  magnified. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

a,  a  large  cell  tlie  nucleus  of  which  apj)ears  to  be  partly  divided  into  three  by  constric- 
tions; h,  a  cell  the  enlarged  nucleus  of  which  shows  an  appearance  of  being  constricted 
into  a  number  of  smaller  nuclei  ;  c,  a  so-called  giant-cell  or  myeloplaxe  with  many 
nuclei ;  d,  a  smaller  myeloplaxe  with  three  nuclei  ;  e — i,  proper  cells  of  the  marrow  ; 
j — t,  various  forms  of  coloured  nucleated  cells. 

Other  cells  have  occasionally  been  noticed  containing  one  or  more  red 
corpuscles  in  their  interior  :  whether  these  have  been  developed  i7i  situ 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  previously  described  in  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  of  the  young  animal,  or  have  been  taken  into  the  interior  of 
an  amoeboid  cell,  there  to  be  transformed  into  pigment  granules,  is  not 
certainly  known.  Cells  containing  reddish  pigment  granules  are,  how- 
ever, not  uncommon.  There  farther  occur  in  the  marrow,  especially  in 
the  neighbomrhood  of  the  osseous  substance,  large  multi-nucleated  proto- 
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plasmic  masses  {myeloplaxcs,  Eobin  (fig.  98,  a — d)),  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  KoUiker,  appear  to  be  more  especially  concerned  with  the  process 
of  absorption  of  bone,  nnder  which  head  they  will  subsequently  be  further 
alluded  to.  The  myeloplaxes  vary  much  in  size,  but  are  always  larger 
than  the  proper  marrow-cells.  Their  nucleus  is  not  always  multiple,  but 
when  single  it  is  usually  enlarged,  and  presents  indications  of  division 
(fig.  98,  a)  ;  it  may  even  be  so  constricted  as  to  exhibit  an  irregularly 
moniliform  appearance  (fig.  98,  &). 

THE    BLOOD-VESSELS    AND    LYMPHATICS    OF    BONE 

Blood-vessels. — The  bones  are  well  supplied  Avith  blood-vessels.  A 
network  of  periosteal  vessels  covers  their  outer  surface  ;  fine  vessels 
run  from  this  through  all  parts  of  the  compact  tissue  in  the  Haversian 
canals  ;  others  penetrate  to  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  part,  in  which  they 
ramify  ;  and  a  considerable  artery  goes  to  the  marrow  in  the  central  part 
of  the  bone.  In  the  long  bones  this  medullary  artery,  often,  but  impro- 
perly, called  "  the  nutritious  artery,"  passes  into  the  medullary  canal,  near 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  by  a  hole  running  obliquely  through  the  compact 
substance.  The  vessel,  which  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins,  then 
sends  branches  upwards  and  downwards  to  the  marrow  and  medullary  mem- 
brane in  the  central  cavity  and  the  adjoining  Haversian  canals  ;  fi'om 
these  branches  capillaries  pass  radially  towards  the  periphery.  The 
comparatively  narrow  arterial  capillaries  pass  suddenly  into  the  wide 
venous  oues^,  so  that  the  current  of  blood  must  be  considerably  retarded 
both  in  these  and  in  the  large  thin-Avalled  veins. 

The  ramifications  of  the  medullary  artery  anastomose  Avith  the  arteries 
of  the  compact  and  cancellated  structure  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  fi'ee  com- 
munication between  the  finest  branches  of  all  the  vessels  which  proceed 
to  the  bone,  and  there  is  no  strictly  defined  limit  between  the  parts 

Fig.  99.  Fig.   99. — Section    op    a    Haversian   canai,, 

SHOWING    ITS    CONTENTS.       HiGHLY  MAGNIFIED. 
(E.A.S.) 

a,  small  arterial  capillary  vessel ;  v,  large 
venous  capillary  ;  n,  pale  nerve-fibres  cut  across  ; 
I,  cleffc-like  lymphatic  vessel  :  one  of  the  cells 
forming  its  wall  communicates  by  fine  branches 
with  the  branches  of  a  bone-corpuscle.  The 
substance  in  which  the  vessels  run  is  connective 
tissue  with  ramified  cells  ;  its  finely  granular 
appearance  is  probably  due  to  the  cross  section 
of  fine  fibrils. 

supplied  by  each.     In  the  thigh  bone 
there    are    frequently    two    medullary  1 1 
arteries  entering  at  different  points. 
Most  of  the  Haversian  canals  contain 
two  small  blood-vessels,  arterial  and  venous  (fig.  99),  together  with  a  i 
small  amount  of  delicate   connective  tissue  containing  branched  cells 
which  are  flattened  close  to  the  bone,  and  communicate  by  their  branches 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  bone-corpuscles. 

The  veins  of  the  cancellated  texture  are  peculiar  and  deserve  special  notice. 

Their  arrangement  is  best  kno^^oi  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where,  being  lodged  I 

in  the  diploe  or  spongy  texture  between  the  outer  and  inner  compact   tables,  i 

they  have  received  the  name  of  the  diploic  veins.     They  are  large  and  numerous,  \ 
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and  rtm  separately  from  the  arteries  in  canals  formed  in  the  cancellated  structure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  constructed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  perforated  here  and 
there  for  the  admission  of  branches  from  the  adjoiniag  cancelli.  Being  thus 
inclosed  and  supported  by  the  hard  stmcture,  the  veins  have  exceedingly  thru 
coats.  They  issue  from  the  bone  by  special  apertures  of  large  size.  A  simUar 
arrangement  is  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  veiiiebrEe,  from  whence  the  veins  come 
out  by  large  openings  on  the  posterior  surface.  In  the  long  bones  numerous 
apertures  may  be  seen  at  the  ends,  near  the  articular  surfaces ;  some  of  these 
give  passage  to  ai-teries,  but  the  greater  number,  as  well  as  the  larger  of  them,  are 
for  the  veins  of  the  cancellated  texture,  which  run  separately  from  the  arteries. 

According  to  Hoyer  and  Rindfleisch  the  venous  capillaries  and  veins  of  the  red 
marrow  have  iacomplete  walls,  or  rather  are  channels  bounded  only  by  the 
medullary  parenchyma,  so  that  the  blood-corpuscles  which  are  being  formed  from 
marrow-cells  can  readily  get  into  the  circulation.  Langer,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  the  vascular  system  of  the  marrow  to  be  a  closed  one.  That  the  channels 
in  which  the  blood  flows  are  bounded  by  elongated  cells,  similar  to  those  of  capil- 
laries in  other  situations,  it  is  easy,  Rindfleisch  notwithstanding,  to  see,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  extreme  ease  with  which  these  cells 
separate  from  one  another  betokens  the  lack  of  a  complete  imion  between  them, 
and  a  greatly  increased  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall  in  consequence. 

The  blood  coming  from  the  man-ow  possesses  a  large  number  of  pale  corpuscles, 
as  well  as  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

Lymphatics. — In  addition  to  the  lymphatics  in  the  periosteum 
(which  have  abeady  been  mentioned),  there  are  others  in  the  Haversian 
canals  accompanying  the  vessels  (fig.  98,  /),  and  often  partially  or  wholly 
enclosing  them  (perivascular).  The  lymph  or  plasma  of  the  blood  is 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  hard  bony  substance  by  means  of  the  lacuna3 
and  communicating  canaHculi,  which  appear  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  lymphatics  as  do  the  ceU-spaces  of  ordinary  connective  tissue 
to  the  lymphatics  of  that  tissue. 

The  fine  nerves  which  may  be  seen  entering  the  bones  along  with 
the  arteries  are  probably  chiefly  destined  for  those  vessels  ;  it  is  not 
known  whether  any  end  in  the  bony  tissue  itself. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  observations  on  man  and  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals,  the  bones,  as  well  as  their  investing  periosteum, 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  sensible  in  the  healthy  condition,  although  they  are 
painfully  so  when  inflamed. 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  BONE. 

The  foundation  of  the  skeleton  is  laid  at  a  very  early  period ;  for, 
among  the  parts  that  appear  soonest  in  the  embryo,  we  distinguish  the 
rudiments  of  the  vertebra  and  base  of  the  skull,  which  afterwards  form 
the  great  median  column  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  bony  fabric  are 
appended.  But  it  is  by  their  outward  form  and  situation  only,  that  the 
parts  representing  the  future  bones  are  then  to  be  recognised;  for  at 
that  early  period  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  substance  from  the 
other  structures  of  the  embryo,  being  made  up  of  mesodermic  cells,  with 
a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  Very  soon,  however,  they 
become  cartilaginous,  and  ossification  in  due  time  beginning  in  the 
cartilage  and  continuing  to  spread  from  one  or  from  several  points,  the 
bony  tissue  becomes  gradually  formed. 

But,  while  it  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bones  generally  that  their 
ossification  commences  in  cartilage,  it  is  not  so  in  every  instance.  The 
tabular  bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  skull  may  be  adduced  as  a  decided 
example  to  the  contrary ;  in  these  the  ossification  goes  on  in  connective 
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tissue  altogether  unconnected  with  any  cartilage  ;  and  even  in  the  long 
bones,  in  which  ossification  undoubtedly  commences  and  to  a  certain 
extent  proceeds  in  cartilage,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  there  is 
much  less  of  the  increment  of  the  bone  really  owing  to  that  mode  of  ossifi- 
cation than  was  at  one  time  generally  believed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  distinguish  two  species  or  modes  of  ossification,  which  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  may  be  called  the  iniramemhranous  and  the  intracartilagmous. 

INTEAMEMBEANOUS    OSSIFICATION  :     OSSIFICATION    IN 
CONNECTIVE     TISSUE. 

The  tabular  bones  of  the  cranium,  as  already  said,  afford  an  example 
of  this  mode  of  ossification.  The  base  of  the  skull  in  the  embryo  is 
cartilaginous  ;  but  in  the  roof,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  comprehending 
the  parietal,  the  frontal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  occipital  bones, 
we  lind  (except  where  there  happen  to  be  commencing  muscular  fibres) 
only  the  integuments,  the  dura  mater,  and  an  intermediate  layer,  in 
which  the  ossification  proceeds. 

The  commencing  ossification  of  the  jDarietal  bone,  which  may  be 
selected  as  an  example,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  form  of  a  network 
in  which  the  little  bars  or  spicula  of  bone  run  in  various  directions,  and 
meet  each  other  at  short  distances,  By-and-by  the  ossified  part,  be- 
coming extended,  gets  thicker  and  closer  in  texture,  especially  towards 
the  centre,  and  the  larger  bony  spicula  which  now  appear,  run  out  in 


Fiff.  100, 


Fig.    100. — Parietal    bone    op   an 

EMBRYO    SHEEP.       SiZE  OF  THE   EM- 
BRYO, 2^  INCHES.      (Sharpey.) 

Ihe  small  upper  figure  represents 
the  bone  of  the  natural  size,  the 
larger  figure  is  magnified  about  12 
diameters.  The  curved  line,  a,  b, 
marks  the  height  to  which  the  sub- 
jacent cartilaginous  lamella  extended. 
A  few  insulated  particles  of  bone  are 
seen  near  the  circumference,  an  ap- 
pearance which  is  quite  common  at 
this  stage. 


radiating  lines  to  the  circum- 
ference. The  ossification  con- 
tinues thus  to  spread  and 
consolidate  until  the  parietal 
meets  the  neighbouring  bones, 
with  which  it  is  at  length 
united  by  sutures. 

Fig.     100     represents    the 
parietal   bone  of  an   embryo 
sheep  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  shows  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ossification  as  it 
aj^pears   when   the   object    is 
magnified   about  twelve   dia- 
meters.  The  bone  is  formed  in 
membrane  as  in  the  human  foetus,  but  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  rises  up  on  its 
inside  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ossification,  however,  is  decidedly  un- 
connected with  the  cartilage,  and  goes  on  in  a  membrane  lying  outside  of  it. 
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When  further  examined  with  a  higher  magnifying  power,  the  tissue 
or  membrane  in  which  the  ossification  is  proceeding,  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  fibres  and  granular  corpuscles,  with  a  ground  substance  between, 
and,  in  point  of  structure,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  connective 
tissue  in  a  certain  stage  of  development.  The  corpuscles  are  large  and 
angular,  and  they  are  densely  packed  all  over  the  area  of  ossification, 
covering  the  bony  spicula,  and  filling  up  their  interstices. 

On  observing  more  closely  the  points  of  the  growing  osseous  rays  at 
the  circumference  of  the  bone,  where  they  shoot  out  into  the  soft  tissue, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  them  already  calcified  is  granular  and 
rather  dark  in  appearance  (fig.  101),  but  that  this  character  is  gradually 

Fig.  101. 


Fig.  101. — Part  of  thk  developing  pakietal  bone  of  a  fcetal  cat  (IJ  inch  long). 
(From  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence. )     (E.  A.  S. ) 

A,  a  piece  of  the  growing  edge  sliglitly  magnified,  showing  the  bony  spicules  terminated 
by  bunches  of  osteogenic  fibres  ;  re,  an  isolated  bony  spicule  united  to  the  main  part  of 
the  ossification  by  a  bundle  of  osteogenic  fibres. 

B,  the  part  marked  h  of  the  smaller  figure,  highly  magnified ;  sp,  bony  spicules,  with 
some  of  the  osteoblasts  imbedded  in  them,  producing  the  lacunje  ;  ost,  osteoblasts  partly 
imbedded  in  the  newly  formed  bone  ;  of,  osteogenic  fibres  prolonging  the  spicules,  with 
osteoblasts  between  them  and  applied  to  them  ;  a,  granules  of  calcareous  deposit  between 
the  osteogenic  fibres  ;  at  h  the  granules  have  become  blended,  and  the  matrix  is  clearer  ; 
at  c  a  continuity  is  established  between  the  two  adjacent  spicules. 

lost  as  they  are  traced  further  outwards  in  the  membrane,  in  which  they 
are  prolonged  for  a  little  way  in  form  of  soft  and  pliant  bundles  of  trans- 
parent fibres  (fig.  101,  B,  o/). 

These  are  termed  osteogenic  fibres,  the  soft  transparent  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed  being  known  as  osteogenic  substance,  or  simply  as 
osteogen.  They  exhibit  faint  fibrillation,  and  have  been  compared  to 
bundles  of  white  connective  tissue  fibres,  with  which,  in  some  situations, 
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they  appear  to  be  continuous  (Gegenlbaur).  But  although  similar  in 
chemical  composition,  they  are  somewhat  different  from  these  in  appear- 
ance, having  a  stiifer  aspect  and  straighter  course,  besides  being  less 
distinctly  fibrillated.  The  fibres  become  calcified  by  the  deposition 
within  them  of  earthy  salts  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  which  pro- 
duce a  darkish  granular  opacity,  until  the  interstices  between  the  globules 
also  become  calcified,  and  the  minute  globules  becoming  thus  fused 
together,  the  new  bone  again  looks  comparatively  clear  (fig.  101,  B,  h). 

As  already  stated  the  fibrils  tliemselves  are  not  calcified,  but  the  calcification 
affects  the  portion  of  matrix  which  unites  them  into  the  osteogenic  fibres,  so  that 
these  may  be  described  as  being  calcified. 

The  bundles  of  osteogenic  fibres  which  prolong  the  bony  spicules 
generally  spread  out  from  the  end.  of  each  spicule  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  fi'om  adjacent  spicules.  When  this  happens,  the  inner- 
most or  proximal  fibres  fi'equently  grow  together  (fig.  101,  B,  c),  whilst 
the  other  fibres  partially  intercross  as  they  grow  ftirther  into  the  mem- 
brane. The  ossific  process  extends  into  the  osteogenic  fibres  pari  passu 
with  their  growth,  and  thus  new  bony  spicules  become  continually 
formed  by  calcification  of  the  groups  or  bundles  of  osteogenic  fibres. 

The  earthy  deposit  not  only  involves  the  osteogenic  fibres,  but  also 
the  ground-substance  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  lie.  It  occasionally 
appears  in  an  isolated  patch  here  and  there  on  some  of  the  osteogenic 
fibres  in  advance  of  the  main  area  of  ossification  (see  fig.  101,  A,  a). 

The  osteogenic  fibres  become  comparatively  indistinct  as  they  and  the 
substance  between  them  calcifies  ;  they  appear,  however,  to  persist  in 
the  form  of  decussating  fibres,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  adult  bone, 
although  in  the  embryonic  bone  their  disposition  is  less  lamellated,  the 
bony  matter  having  a  somewhat  coarsely  reticular  structure. 

In  this  way  the  first  bony  matter  becomes  formed  as  a  perforated  plate 
or  network  of  osseous  spicules,  which,  whilst  becoming  extended  peri- 
pherally in  the  way  above  described,  gradually  becomes  thicker  nearer  the 
centre,  partly  by  the  deposit  of  bony  matter  upon  its  surfaces,  partly  by 
the  projection  from  them  of  bony  spicules  which  are  prolonged  like  those 
at  the  periphery  by  similar  systems  of  osteogenic  fibres.  The  perforations 
in  these  first-formed  bony  plates  correspond  to  the  bays  which  were  seen 
between  the  advancing  spicules,  and  to  the  meshes  of  the  bony  network 
formed  afterwards  by  the  junction  of  the  spicules,  and  as  the  bone  thickens 
they  become  enclosed  and  converted  into  reticulating  interstices  (like 
the  canals  of  a  sponge),  which  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels,  and  by  the 
corpuscles  before  mentioned.  These  corpuscles  also  everywhere  cover 
the  osteogenic  fibres,  to  which  their  flattened  sides  are  often  applied 
(Fig.  101,  B,  ost).  Wliere  the  osteogenic  fibres  diverge  fi'om  one  another, 
the  intervals  are  occupied  by  the  same  cells.  It  is  probable  that  the 
osteogenic  substance  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  cells  in  question, 
hence  the  name  "osteoblasts"  was  assigned  to  them  by  Gegenbaur. 
Some  of  the  osteoblasts  are  involved  in  the  ossifying  matrix,  and  remain 
as  the  corpuscles  of  the  future  bone,  the  spaces  enclosing  them  being 
the  lacuna.  It  is  supposed  that  the  canaliculi,  which  are  at  first  short, 
are  afterwards  extended  by  absoriDtion,  so  as  to  anastomose  with  those 
of  neighbouring  lacunse. 

It  is  believed  by  many  histologists  that  the  fibrillated  gi'ound-substance  of  bono 
is  formed  not  outside  the  cells  ia  an  intercellular  substance,  but  by  a  direct 
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conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  some  of  the  osteoblasts  into  bony  tissue.  If  this 
were  the  case,  there  ought  to  be  some  indication  in  the  formed  osseous  substance 
of  the  cell-areas  of  which  it  was  made  up,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
shown  to  exist.  There  should  moreover  often  be  observed  osteoblasts  which 
are  only  partly  converted  into  bony  substance,  but  this  has  also  never  been 
described.  And  if  as  some  suppose,  the  peripheral  part  of  each  osteoblast 
becomes  converted  into  osseous  substance,  while  the  central  part  and  nucleus 
remaiu  as  the  corpuscle  within  a  lacuna,  the  osteoblasts  would  have  to  be 
originally  far  larger  than  the  permanent  lacunse,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  The  view  in  question  is  similar  to  that  which  supposes  ordinary  connective 
tissue  to  have  a  like  origin,  and  appears  to  rest  more  upon  theory  than  on  actual 
observation  of  the  stages  of  the  developmental  process. 

Meanwhile,  the  meshes  of  the  bony  network,  which  were  occupied  as 
we  have  seen  by  one  or  more  blood-vessels,  and  by  numerous  osteoblasts, 
become  diminished  in  extent,  and  their  walls,  which  were  formed  by  the 
original  trabeculas,  at  the  same  time  increased  in  thickness  by  the  deposit 
upon  them  of  irregular  bony  layers,  some  of  the  osteoblasts  remaining 
between  the  layers,  and  forming  the  corpuscles  and  lacunse  as  before. 
The  interstices  of  the  bony  spongework  thus  become  gradually  con- 
verted into  narrow  channels  in  the  osseous  substance,  containing  one 
or  more  blood-vessels  smTounded  by  osteoblasts. 

At  a  later  stage  the  increase  in  thickness  takes  place  by  successive  depositions 
of  bony  lamellse,  under  the  periosteum,  a  concentric  deposition  occurring  at  the 
same  time  on  the  walls  of  the  vascular  channels.  But  since  the  growth  in 
thickness  of  a  membrane-bone  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
one  of  the  long  bones,  which  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  page,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  process  there  given. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  appearance  of  the  ossifying  membrane-bone  in  the 
shape  of  a  network  of  trabeculEe  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  pre-existence  of 
a  vascular  network  in  the  embryonic  tissue.  The  new  bone  everywhere  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  spots  which  are  fiu"thest  from  the  vessels,  and  the  bony  net- 
work everywhere  alternates  with  the  vascular  network.  At  the  edges  of  the 
advanciug  bone  the  spicules  which  prolong  it  pass  between,  and  avoid  the 
capOIary  blood-vessels,  which  are  thus  left  in  the  bays  between  the  spicules  : 
the  divergent  bunches  of  osteogenic  fibres  which  prolong  the  adjacent  spicules 
complete  the  enclosure  of  the  blood-vessel. 

After  a  time  the  membrane-bone  extends  so  as  almost  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  neighbouriug  bones.  But  as  long  as  growth  continues,  there  always 
remains  in  the  situation  occupied  afterwards  by  the  sutures  a  vascular  connective 
tissue  with  numerous  osteoblasts.  This  is  continually  on  the  increase,  but  as  fast 
as  it  grows,  the  osteogenic  fibres  and  the  osseous  spicules  extend  into  it  from  the 
young  bones  on  either  side.  At  length,  however,  when  these  have  attained  their 
full  dimensions,  the  growth  of  the  intermediate  tissue  ceases,  and  it  becomes 
completely  invaded  by  the  bone  on  either  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
and  irregular  line  of  suture,  which  may  eventually  itself  become  more  or 
less  obliterated. 

OSSIFICATION    IN    CARTILAGE.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  bones 
the  mesodermic  tissue  with  closely  packed  cells,  of  which  they  originally 
consist,  is  very  quickly  succeeded  by  cartilage,  in  which  the  ossification 

*  Different  varieties  of  ossification  in  connection  with  cartilage  are  met  with  in  the 
Vertebrata,  and  these  are  distinguished  by  comparative  morphologists  by  special  names. 
Thus  when  the  calcareous  deposit  occurs  immediately  outside  the  perichondrium  it  is 
termed  parostosis ;  immediately  under  the  perichondrium,  and  eating  into  the  cartilage, 
ectosiosis  ;  within  the  substance  of  the  cartilage-matrix,  endostosis,  which  again  may  be 
either  superficial,  or  central  (Parker  &  Bettany,  Morphology  of  the  SkuU). 
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begins.  One  of  the  long  bones  taken  from  a  very  small  embryo,  just  before 
ossification  has  commenced  in  it,  is  observed  to  be  distinctly  cartilaginous. 
In  the  tibia  of  a  sheep,  for  example,  at  a  time  ^^hen  the  whole  embryo  is 


Fig.  102. 


Fig.    102. — HtJMERLS     OF    A 
FCETUS,       iJATUKAIi        SIZE. 

(Sharpey. ) 

The  upper  half  is  divided 
longitudinally,  a,  cartilage, 
b,  line  of  junction  of  bone 
and  cartilage.  The  perios- 
teal bone  looks  lighter  than 
the  endochondral  bone  pro- 
per. 


Fig.  103. — Section  op  phalangeal  bone  op  human  fcetus,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing OSSIFICATION.  From  a  preparation  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  Magnified  about 
75  diameters.     (E.A.S.) 

The  cartilage  cells  in  the  centre  are  enlarged  and  separated  from  one  another  by  dark- 
looking  calcified  matrix  ;  im,  layer  of  bone  deposited  underneath  the  periosteum  ; 
0,  layer  of  osteoblasts  by  which  this  layer  has  been  formed.  Some  of  the  osteoblasts  are 
already  embedded  in  the  new  bone  as  lacuna.  The  cartilage-cells  are  becoming  en- 
larged and  flattened  and  arranged  in  rows  above  and  below  the  calcified  centre.  At 
the  ends  of  the  cartilage  the  cells  are  small  and  the  groups  are  irregularly  arranged  ;  the 
fibrous  i^eriosteum  is  not  sharxDly  marked  off  from  the  cartilage. 


not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  we  can  plainly  see  that 
the  substance  consists  of  cartilage-cells  imbedded  in  a  pellucid  matrix. 
These  cells  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  collected  into  groups,  and  are 
very  irregular  in  size  and  shape.     They  become  enlarged  in  the  middle 
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parfc  of  the  shaft  when  ossification  is  about  to  commence.  As  it  grows,  the 
cartilage  acquires  firmer  consistence  ;  it  represents  in  figm-e  the  future 
bone,  though  of  course  much  smaller  in  size,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  future  periosteum.  Vessels  ramify  in 
this  membrane,  but  none  are  seen  in  the  cartilage  until  ossification  is 
about  to  begin.  In  a  long  bone  the  ossification  commences  in  the 
middle  and  proceeds  towards  the  ends,  which  remain  long  cartilaginous, 
as  represented  in  fig.  102.  Much  later,  separate  points  of  ossification 
appear  in  them,  and  form  epiphyses,  which  at  last  are  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  bone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  process  of  ossification  of  a  cartilage  bone 
takes  place  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  middle  of  the  cartilage  the  ceUs  are  enlarged,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  matrix  than  elsewhere 
(fig.  103).  This  matrix  becomes  hardened  by  calcareous  deposit,  assumes 
a  granular  opaque  appearance,  and  has  a  gritty  feel  to  the  knife. 
Meanwhile  the  cartilage-cells  above  and  below  the  centre  of  ossification 
become  enlarged  and  flattened,  and  piled  up  in  elongated  groups  or 
columns  which  radiate  from  the  centre  for  a  certain  distance  towards 
either  end.  The  columns  taper  towards  their  ends,  where  the  cartilage- 
cells  which  compose  them  are  smaller.  Into  the  matrix  between  these 
oblong  groups  the  calcareous  deposit  extends  between  and  around 
the  groups  of  cells,  so  that  the  calcified  substance  encloses  the  columns  ; 
the  cell-spaces  in  the  calcified  matrix  which  are  still  occupied  by  the 
cartilage-ceUs,  either  singly  or  in  elongated  groups,  being  termed  the 
primary  areoJcB  (Sharpey).  Simultaneously  with  this  deposit  in  the 
cartilage-matrix,  a  layer  of  osseous  substance  (fig.  103,  im)  is  becoming 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  cartilage  underneath  the  periosteum. 
This  last  is  a  vascular  membrane,  containing  numerous  osteoblasts  (o), 
which  are  chiefly  collected  on  the  inner  surface  next  to  the  carti- 
lage, and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the  bony  layer  on  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage  is  formed  and  becomes  increased  both  in  thickness  and 
length.  The  bony  layer,  when  viewed  on  the  surface,  shows  the  usual 
component  fibres  of  bony  lamellse,  and  as  other  layers  are  deposited  upon 
it  lacunse  become  formed  between  them  by  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the 
osteoblasts.  In  this  first  stage  of  ossification,  we  see  therefore  two  pro- 
cesses going  on,  a  deposit  of  earthy  matter  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage, 
the  cells  of  which  assume  a  highly  characteristic  arrangement,  and  a 
deposition  of  true  membrane-bone,  underneath  the  perichondrium,  and 
closely  investing  the  surface  of  the  cartilage. 

What  next  happens  is  an  irruption  of  the  subperiosteal  vascular 
and  osteoblastic  tissue  into  the  middle  of  the  cartilage,  one  or  more 
apertures  being  excavated  by  absorption  in  the  newly  deposited 
osseous  lamella  and  the  tissue  in  question  passing  through  these  and 
burrowing  into  the  cartilage  (fig.  104,  ir).  Here  it  absorbs 
a  great  part  of  the  calcified  matrix,  and  by  demolishing  in  this 
way  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  primary  areola,  forms  larger  spaces 
(the  secondary  areolcb  of  Sharpey,  the  medullary  spaces  of  H.  MiiUer) 
which  are  fiUed  by  embryonic  man'ow,  consisting  of  ramified  cells  and 
osteoblasts,  the  cartilage-cells  which  occupied  the  primaiy  areolae  dis- 
appearing before  it.  All  the  middle  of  the  calcified  temporary  cartilage 
becomes  thus  excavated  with  large  spaces  and  replaced  by  the  vascular 
osteoblastic  tissue.    As  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage-matrix  extends 
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Fig.  104. 


towards  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  proceeding  always  in  the  same  manner, 
the  osteoblastic  tissue  closely  follows,  and  after  supplanting  the  cartilage- 
cells  in  the  primary  areola,  absorbs  parts  of  their  walls  so  as  to  throw 
two  or  more  together  to  form  secondary  areote  ;  in  this  Avay  a  great 
part  of  the  primary  bone  (or  calcified  cartilage-matrix)  is  at  once 
removed. 

Kg.    104. — Section    of    part 

OF  ONE  OP  THE  LIMB  BONES 
OP  A  FCETAL  CAT,  AT  A  MORE 
ADVANCED  STAGE  OF  OSSIFI- 
CATION THAN  IS  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  PIG.  103,  AND 
SOMEWHAT        MORE        HIGHLY 

MAGNIFIED.  (Drawn  by  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence.)     (E.A.S.) 

The  calcification  of  the  cai-ti- 
lage  matrix  has  advanced  from 
tlie  centre,  and  is  extending 
between  the  groups  of  cartilage 
cells  which  are  now  arranged 
in  characteristic  rows.  The 
subperiosteal  bony  deposit  {im) 
has  extended  pari  passu,  with 
the  calcification  of  the  cartilage- 
matrix.  The  cartilage-cells  in 
the  primary  areolae  are  mostly 
shrunken  and  stellate,  in  some 
cases  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  space.  At  ir  and  in  two 
other  places  an  irruption  of  the 
siibperiosteal  tissue,  composed 
of  ramified  cells  with  osteo- 
blasts and  growing  blood- 
vessels, has  penetrated  the 
subperiosteal  bony  crust,  and 
has  begun  to  excavate  the  se- 
condary areolae  or  medullary 
spaces  ;  p,  fibrous  layer  of  the 
periosteum  ;  o,  layer  of  osteo- 
blasts, some  of  them  are  em- 
bedded in  the  osseous  layer  as 
bone  corpuscles  in  lacunse  ;  hi, 
blood-vessels  occupied  by  blood- 
corpuscles.  B,  beyond  the  line 
of  ossific  advance  tlie  periosteum 
may  be  noticed  to  be  distinctly 
incurved.  This  incurvation  is 
gradually  moved  on,  the  cartil- 
age expanding  behind  it  until 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  reached, 
when  it  forms  the  periosteal 
notch  or  groove  represented  in 
fig.  105,  p. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  advancing  ossification,  the  medullary 
spaces  become  at  first  somewhat  more  enlarged  by  further  absorption, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  walls  (which  were  at  first  formed  only 
by  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  primary  areolae  and  therefore 
only  by  calcified  cartilage-matrix)  begin  to  be  thickened  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  new  bone,  and  this  deposition  increases  gradually 
towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft  (compare  fig.  108,  c  and  d).  The 
lacunaB  first  appear  in  this  deposit,  there  are  of  course  none  in  the 
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calcified  cartilage.  Moreover  as  layer  after  layer  is  deposited  upon  the 
walls  of  the  medullary  spaces  these  become  gradually  narrowed  into 

Fig.  105. — Longitudinal  SEC-  Fig.  105. 

TION  THROUGH  THE  UPPER 
HALF  OF  THE  DECALCIFIED 
HUMERUS  OF  A  FCETAL  SHEEP, 
ASSEEN  UNDER  AMAGNIFYING 
POWER  OF  ABOUT  30  DIAME- 
TERS. (Drawn  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence.)     (E.A.S.) 

ic,  the  part  of  the  shaft 
which  was  primarily  ossified 
in  cartilage  ;  what  remains  of 
the  primary  bone  is  repre- 
sented as  dark,  enveloped  by 
the  clear  secondary  deposit. 
The  areolre  of  the  bone  are 
occupied  by  embryonic  mar- 
row with  osteoblasts,  and 
blood-vessels  variously  cut, 
represented  as  dark  lines. 
One  long  straight  vessel  (bv 
passes  in  advance  of  the  line 
of  ossification  far  into  the 
cartilaginous  head,  most  of 
the  others  loop  round  close  to 
the  cartilage.  At  one  or  two 
places  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  bone  elongated  groups  of 
cartilage-cells  (c)  may  still  be 
seen  which  have  escaped  ab- 
sorption, im,  the  part  of  the 
bone  that  has  been  ossified  in 
membrane,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
osteoblastic  tissue  under  the 
periosteum.  It  is  well  marked 
off  from  the  central  portion, 
and  is  bounded,  peripherally, 
by  a  jagged  edge,  the  projec- 
tions of  which  are  indistinctly 
seen  to  be  prolonged  by  bunches 
of  osteogenic  fibres.  A  row  of 
osteoblasts  covers  the  superfi- 
cial layer  of  the  bone.  The 
subperiosteal  layer  is  pro- 
longed above  into  the  thick- 
ening (p),  which  encroaches 
upon  the  cartilage  of  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  in  which  are 
seen,  amongst  numerous  osteo- 
blasts and  a  few  blood-vessels, 
the  straight,  longitudinal  os- 
teogenic fibres  {of),  and  some 
other  fibres  [pf)  crossing  them, 
and  perhaps  representing 
fibres  of  Sharpey.  The  calca- 
reous salts  having  been  re- 
moved by  an  acid,  the  gra-  jc  ^^ 
nular   ossific   deposit  passing 

up  between  the  rows  of  cartilage-cells  is  not  seen  in  this  specimen.  Observe  the  general 
tendency  of  the  osseous  trabeculas  and  the  vascular  channels  between  them  to  radiate 
from  the  original  centre  of  ossification.  This  is  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  bones 
when  they  are  first  formed,  although  the  dii-ection  of  the  trabeculaj  may  afterwards  become 
modified  La  relation  with  varying  physiological  conditions,  and  especially  as  the  result  of 
pressure  in  different  directions. 
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inter-communicating-  channels,  which  contain  little  more  than  a  blood- 
vessel and  some  jelly-like  embryonic  connective  tissue  (foetal  marrow) 
with  a  few  osteoblasts  applied  to  the  bone. 

In  the  end,  some  of  the  enlarged  cavities  and  open  structure  remain  to 
form  the  cancellated  tissue,  but  much  of  this  structure  is  afterwards  removed 
by  absorption,  to  give  place  to  the  medullary  canal  of  the  shaft.  In  many  of 
these  cavities  the  walls  of  the  coalesced  primary  areolas  may  long  be  distinguished, 
like  little  arches,  forming  by  their  union  a  sort  of  festooned  outline,  upon 
which  the  new  bony  laminte  are  deposited  (see  figs.  105,  &  109). 

The  jmmary  osseous  matter  forming  the  original  thin  wall^  of  the  areolse,  and 
produced  by  calcification  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix,  is  decidedly  granular,  and 
has  a  daik  appearance  ;  the  subsequent  or  secondanj  dejjosit  on  the  other  hand  is 
quite  transparent,  and  of  a  uniform,  homogeneous  aspect.  This  secondary  deposit 
begins  to  cover  the  granular  bone  a  very  short  distance  below  the  siu-face  of 
ossification  (see  fig.  108),  and,  as  ali-eady  stated,  increases  in  thickness  further 
down. 

Fig.  107. 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  106. — Transverse  seotion  of  ossifying  cartilage,  including  a  portion  of  the 

ADVANCING    CALCIFICATION.         FrOM     THE     HUMERUS     OF    A    FCETAL    SHEEP,    MAGNIFIED 

70  DIAMETERS.     (Sharpey. ) 

c,  cartilage,  the  cells  of  which  are  enlarged,  but  the  matrix  not  yet  calcified  ; 
J,  primary  osseous  deposit  in  the  cartilage  matrix,  extending  between  the  cartilage-ceUs 
and  enclosing  them  in  primary  areolee. 

Fig.  107. — Small  portion  of  a  ?ection  of  developing  bone,  taken  at  the  junction 

OF  THE  BONE  AND  CARTILAGE,   AND   EXAMINED   IN   THE    FRESH  CONDITION.       MAGNIFIED 

ABOUT  140  DIAMETERS.     (Sharpey.) 

a,  h,  two  of  the  new-formed  osseous  tubes  or  areolae,  with  a  few  shrunken  cartilage- 
cells  lying  in  them  ;  c,  cartilage-cells  near  the  ossifying  sin-face,  large  and  clear  and 
filling  the  cavities  in  the  matrix  ;  on  the  left  of  the  figure  some  of  them  are  shrunken. 
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Close  to  the  limit  of  advancing'  ossification,  the  blood-vessels  terminate  in  capil- 
lary loops  (see  figs.  105, 108)  which  are  often  somewhat  dilated.  It  is  supposed  by 
Ranvier  that  these  vascular  loops  by  their  gro^^iih  directly  produce  absorption  of  the 
cartilage,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  is  caused  by  the  agency  of  some  of  the 
cells  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  The  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
primary  areolse  (calcified  cartilag'e-matrix)  seems  to  be  effected  by  certain  large 
cells  (fig.  108,  f,f)  which  from  their  function  have  been  termed  by  KoUiker, 
osteoclasts,  and  which  are  found  wherever  bone  is  being  eaten  away  :  we  shall 
return  to  them  further  on.  The  secondary  bone  which  thickens  the  walls  of  the 
medullary  spaces  is  no  doubt  formed  by  the  osteoblasts. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.     108. — Part     of     a     longitudinal 

SECTION  OP  THE  DEVELOPING  FEMUE  OF 
THE  KABBIT.  DrAWN  UNDER  A  MAGNI- 
FYING POWER  OP  350  DIAMETERS  (from 
Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 

a,  rows  of  flattened  cartilage-cells  ;  &, 
greatly  enlarged  cartilage-cells  close  to  the 
advancing  bone,  the  matrix  between  is 
partly  calcified  ;  c,  d,  already  formed  bone, 
the  osseous  trabeculae  being  covered  with 
osteoblasts  (e),  except  here  and  there,  where 
a  giant  cell  or  osteoclast  (/),  is  seen,  eroding 
parts  of  the  trabecule  ;  g,  h,  cartilage-cells 
which  have  become  shrunken  and  irregular 
in  shape.  From  the  middle  of  the  figure 
downwards  the  dark  trabecule,  which  are 
formed  of  calcified  cartilage  matrix,  are 
becoming  covered  with  secondary  osseous 
substance  deposited  by  the  osteoblasts. 
The  vascular  loops  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  bone  are  well  shown,  as  well  as  the 
abi'upt  disappearance  of  the  cartilage-cells. 

With  regard  to  the  destination  of  the 
cartilage-cells,  two  opposite  views  have 
been  taken  by  histologists.  According 
to  one,  which  was  that  adopted  by  H. 
Miiller,  and  has  received  most  adher- 
ence, the  capsules  are  opened  by  absorp- 
tion, and  the  cells  are  converted,  after 
undergoing  division,  into  osteoblasts. 
According  to  the  other,  the  cartilage- 
cells  themselves  become  removed  by 
absorption,  and  take  no  part,  directly 
or  iadirectly,  in  the  production  of  the 
secondary  bone.  The  latter  view  of  the 
matter  was  taken  by  Loven,  and  it  was 
also  regarded  by  Sharpey  as  in  all  pro- 
bability the  more  correct. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these 
views.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 

line  of  demarcation  between  the  cartilage-cells  and  the  osteoblastic  tissue  is 
exceedingly  abrupt  (fig.  108),  and  that  the  latter  often,  if  not  always,  terminates 
either  by  a  dilated  vascular  loop,  or  it  may  be  by  a  developing  capUlary  filled 
with  blood  coi-puscles.  Except  that  they  are  generally  much  shrunken  and 
irregular  in  form  (at  least  after  death  or  the  action  of  reagents),  the  cartilage- 
cells  show  no  absorption  and  no  distinct  evidence  of  division,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  is  also  the  case  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  have  not 
disappeared  before  the  advancing  subperiosteal  tissue,  but  remain  for  a  time  still 
occupying  an  untouched  primary  areola  (see  fig.  105,  <?). 
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As  ossification  advances  towards  the  ends  of  the  bone,  the  portion  as 
yet  carfcilaginoiTS  continues  to  grow  at  the  same  time,  increasing  in 
every  dimension.  The  part  ah-eady  osseous  increases  also  in  circum- 
ference ;  fi'esh  bone  being  continually  deposited  in  the  subperiosteal 
membranous  tissue  outside  that  Avhich  is  first  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage  (figs.  105,  109).  The  subperiosteal  deposit  takes  place  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  formation  of  a  membrane  bone.  Bony  spicules 
prolonged  by  bunches  of  osteogenic  fibres  (fig.  109,  o)  project  out  from 
the  previously  formed  layer,  into  the  intervals  between  the  blood-vessels. 
By  the  union  of  the  spicules  these  become  in  like  manner  enclosed  in 
channels  whose  walls  are  gradually  thickened  by  deposits  of  osseous 
lamellffi,  between  which  some  of  the  osteoblasts  are  left  behind  as  bone- 
corpuscles  in  lacunse,  whilst  others  remain  surrounding  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  vascular  channels. 

Eig.  109. 
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Fig.  109. — Part  of  a  tsajjsversb  section  of  a  keyeloping  long  bone,  rather  more 

ADVANCED    THAN    THAT    REPRESENTED    IN  FIG.    105,    AND    UNDER    A    HIGHER    MAGNIFYING 

POWER  (E.A.S.)     From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence. 

cb,  endochondral  bone  wliicli  began  as  a  calcification  of  the  cartilage  matrix,  parts  of 
which  still  remain  (c)  covered  over  by  secondary  osseous  deposit  ;  o,  secondary  areolte, 
occupied  by  vessels,  foetal  marrow,  and  osteoblasts  ;  p^,  periosteal  bone  deposited  in  the 
form  of  irregular  trabecule,  prolonged  externally  by  bony  spicules  passing  into  bunches  of 
osteogenic  fibres.  These,  which  are  everywhere  covered  with  osteoblasts,  become  lost  in 
the  external  fibrous  layer  of  the  periosteum,  j5 ;  hi,  hi,  blood-vessels  variously  cut. 

The  first  formed  bony  tissue  is  difPerent  in  its  general  appearance  fi-om 
the  bony  tissue  of  the  adult,  being  more  reticular  and  less  regularly 
lamellar,  and,  for  a  long  while,  even  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
rather  cancellated,  than  compact  in  their  texture.  The  more  obviously 
lamellated  condition  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  about  the  sixth 
month  after  birth,  when  the  periosteum  deposits  a  succession  of  entire 
lamellae  around  the  embryonic  bone.  The  blood-vessels  which  pass  from 
the  periosteum  into  the  bone,  pierce  these  cii'cumferential  lamella3, 
but  are  not  at  first  surrounded  Avith  concentric  lamellEe,  and  do  not 
therefore  lie  in  true  Haversian  canals.*  The  latter  become  foi'med  later 
by  absorption  taking  jolace  around  the  blood-vessels  for  some  Httle  dis- 

"^  Even  in  the  adult  bone  it  may  often  be  noticed  that  the  blood-vessels  which  pierce 
the  superficial  lamella  are  not  enclosed  by  Haversian  systems. 
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tance,  succeeded  by  a  re-deposition  of  concentric  lamellge  within  the 
Haversian  spaces  thus  formed. 

Immecliately  before  the  occiuTence  of  tlie  lamellar  deposition  under  the 
periostenm,  the  young  bone  undergoes  a  process  of  absorption  from  the  inside. 
The  medullary  canal  becomes  thereby  enlarged,  and  the  medullary  spaces, 
particularly  those  near  the  medullary  canal,  partakiug  of  this  absorption  and 
enlai-gement,  the  result  is  that  at  about  this  period  there  is  less  bony  matter  in 
a  section  of  the  shaft  than  there  was  immediately  before.  To  the  change  in 
question  Schwalbe  has  given  the  name  "  osteoporosis  :  "  it  is  follo"n'ed  by  a 
re-deposition  of  osseous  lamellas  both  on  the  wall  of  the  meduUary  canal, 
.and  on  the  Trails  of  the  mediillary  spaces  of  the  embrj-onic  osseous  tissue. 

Since  the  cartilage  grows  in  every  dimension  hj  interstitial  expansion,  the 
'bone  which  is  invading-  it  (endochondral  bone)  becomes  gradually  wider  as  the 
ossification  advances.  It  is  narrowest  near  the  centre  of  the  shaft  where  the 
process  began,  and  widens  gradually  towards  the  ends  ;  it  has  therefore  some- 
what of  an  hcjx-glass  shape  (fig.  10.5,  'i.e.).  The  cylindrical  form  of  the  shaft  is 
maintained,  however,  by  the  thickness  of  the  periosteal  bone  being  greater  at  the 

Fig.    110.  — L0NaiXUDI2fAL     SECTIO>J      THROrGH      THE  JTi^     HQ^ 

PEKIOSTEAL     THICKENINil     OP    A    BONE    AT     ABOUT 
THE      SAME      STAGE       OF      DEVELOPMENT     AS     THAT 

REPRESENTED  IN  FIG.  105.     From  a.  drawing  by 
Mr.  J.  Lawi-ence.     (E.A.S.) 

c,  cartilage  with  the  cells  in  rows  ;  the  tissue  of 
■the  periosteal  thickening  is  sharply  marked  off  from 
it  except  near  the  surface  ;  p,  outer  layer  of  the 
periosteum ;  i,  p,  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  or 
subperiosteal  tissue,  with  osteogenic  fibres,  and 
■osteoblasts.  One  or  two  bloodvessels  are  observed 
cut  across. 

centre  (where  the  deposition  of  bone  first  began, 
and  has  been  longest  proceeding)  than  at  the 
ends.  Here  it  gradually  diminishes  to  a  thin 
layer  immediately  investing  that  part  of  the 
cartilage  into  which  the  calcification  is  extend- 
ing, so  that  the  intraniembranous  subperiosteal 
■ossification  on  the  outside,  may  be  said  to  closely 
accompany,  if  it  does  not  even  precede,  the 
■calcification  of  the  cartilage  in  the  interior. 
Either  this  investment  of  periosteal  bone,  or 
the  calcification  of  the  cartilage,  seems  to  hinder 
the  lateral  expansion  of  that  i^art  of  the  carti- 
lage in  which  the  calcification  is  proceeding  ; 
but  immediately  beyond,  the  expansion  already 
mentioned  takes  place.  By  the  time  that  the  ossification  has  advanced  to 
"the  extremities  of  the  shaft,  the  enlarg-ed  and  expanded  end  of  the  caiiiilage  has 
■extended  itself  over  the  subperiosteal  layer,  so  that  this,  with  the  accom- 
panying osteoblastic  tissue,  now  seems  to  lie  in  a  groove  or  notch  (fig.  10.5,  p} 
in  the  cartilaginous  head  of  the  bone  (Ranvier).  This  groove  is  filled  with 
the  same  tissue  as  that  which  underlies  the  rest  of  the  periosteum,  namely  a 
vascular  tissue  with  branched  cells  and  osteoblasts  and  osteogenic  fibres.  The 
latter  are  prolonged  from  the  periosteal  bone,  and  have  for  the  most  part  a 
longitudinal  direction  (fig.  110). 

Blood-vessels  extend  from  the  newly-formed  osseous  tissue  beyond  it  into  the 
'Cartilage.  The  vessels  are  lodged  in  excavations  or  branching  canals  in  the 
cartilage  (fig.  105)  which  also  contain  granular  corpuscles  (?  osteoblasts).  Other 
vascular  canals  enter  the  cartilage  from  its  outer  surface,  and  conduct  vessels  into 
it  directly  from  the  perichondrium. 

The  fonnation  of  osseous  tissue,  having  thus  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the 
shaft,  at  length  begins  in  the  extremities  of  the  bone  from  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent centres,  and  extends  through  the  cartilage,  leaving,  however,  a  thick 
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superficial  layer  of  it  unossified,  wliich  permanently  covers  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bone.  The  epiphyses  thus  formed  are  separated,  as  long  as  growth 
contmues,  from  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  by  an  intervening  portion  of  cartilage, 
which  is  at  last  ossified,  and  the  bone  is  then  consolidated. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordiiinry  mode  of  ossification  of  the  cartilage-bones 
occurs  in  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  digits.  In  these  the  calcification  of  the 
cartilage  beghis  at  the  distal  extremity  or  tip,  and  the  sub-periosteal  deposit 
appears  simultaneously  at  the  same  point,  and  forms  a  cap-like  expansion  over 
the  end  of  the  lohalanx.  The  irruption  of  the  osteoblastic  tissue  also  first  occm-s 
at  this  place.  The  expanded  portion  of  the  phalanx  which  bears  the  nail  is 
formed  independently  of  cartilage. 

Growth  and  Absorption  of  Bone. — Tlie  time  of  final  junction  of  the 
epiphyses  is  different  in  different  bones  ;  in  many  it  does  not  arrive  until  the 
body  has  reached  its  firll  stature.  Meanwhile,  as  above  described,  the  bone 
increases  in  length  by  the  ossification  continuing  to  extend  into  the  intervening 
cartilage,  which  goes  on  growmg  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the 
part  of  the  shaft  already  ossified  little  or  no  elongation  takes  place  by  interstitial 
growth.  This  is  shown  by  an  experiment  first  made  by  Hales  and  afterwards  by 
Duhamel  and  by  John  Hunter,  in  which,  two  or  more  holes  being  bored  in  the 
growing  bone  of  a  young  animal  at  a  certain  measured  distance  from  each  other, 
they  are  found  after  a  time  not  to  be  farther  asunder,  although  the  bone  has  in 
the  mean  while  considerably  increased  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
hole  be  bored  in  the  epiphysis  and  another  in  the  shaft,  they  become  distinctly 
removed  from  one  another  with  the  grovrfch  of  the  bone.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  if  the  intervening  cartilage  in  growing  bone  be  injured  by  disease 
or  removed  by  the  knife,  the  growth  of  the  bone  in  length  permanently  ceases. 

Both  Hales  and  Duhamel  in  experimenting  on  the  growing  tibia  of  a  chicken, 
observed  that  the  elongation  was  much  greater  at  the  upper  end.  Humphry  has 
shown  that  in  the  ann  bones  the  elongation  is  greater  at  the  end  fm-thest  from 
the  elbow  joint,  and  in  the  leg  bones  at  the  end  which  is  next  the  knee  joint. 

In  the  human  subject  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  years,  the  long 
bones  grow  chiefly  in  length,  scarcely  at  all  in  thickness. 

The  shaft  of  a  long  bone  increases  in  circumference  by  deposition  of  new  bone 
on  its  external  surface,  while  at  the  same  time  its  medullary  canal  is  enlarged  by 
aljsorption  from  within.  This  can  be  detemiined  by  two  metliods  of  experi- 
menting. '  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  a  ring  of  silver  or  platinum  put  round 
the  wing  bone  of  a  growing  pigeon,  becomes  covered  witli  new  bone  from 
without,  and  the  original  bone  included  within  it  gets  thinner,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel,  who  first  made  the  experiment,  is  entirely  removed,  so  that 
the  ring  comes  to  lie  within  the  enlarged  medullary  canal.  Secondly, 
madder  given  to  an  animal  along  with  its  food  tinges  those  paints  in  which 
deposition  of  new  bone  is  taking  place.  The  earth  of  bone  appears  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  mordant,  uniting  with  and  fixing  the  colouring  matter ;  and,  as  in  this 
way  the  new  osseous  growth  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  old,  advantag-e 
was  taken  of  the  fact  by  Duhamel,  and  afterwards  hj  Hunter,  in  their  inquiries 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  bones  increase  in  size.  By  their  experiments  it  was 
shown  that  when  madder  is  given  to  a  young  i^ig  for  some  weeks,  the  external 
part  of  its  bones  is  deeply  reddened,  proving  that  the  new  osseous  matter  is 
laid  on  at  the  surface  of  that  previously  formed.  Again,  it  was  found  that, 
when  the  madder  was  discontinued  for  some  time  before  the  animal  was 
killed,  an  exterior  white  stratum  (the  last  formed)  appeared  above  the  red  one, 
whilst  the  internal  v'hite  part,  which  was  situated  witliin  the  red,  and  had 
been  formed  before  any  madder  was  given,  had  become  much  thinner  ;  showing 
that  absorption  takes  place  from  within.  In  this  last  modification  of  the  experi- 
ment also,  as  noted  by  Hunter,  a  transverse  red  mark  is  observed  near  the  ends 
of  the  bone,  bej'ond  v\^hich  they  are  white  ;  the  red  part  indicating  the  growth 
in  length  during  the  use  of  the  madder,  and  the  Avhite  beyond,  that  which  has 
taken  place  subsequently, — thus  showing  that  the  increase  in  length  is  caused  . 
by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  extremities.  Madder  administered  while 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  concentric  lamellce  of  the  Haversian  systems  is 
going  on,  colour's  the  interior  and  recently-formed  laminte,  so  that  in  a  cross 
section  the  Haversian  apertures  appear  suiTounded  with  a  red  ring. 
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Flourens.  and  more  recently,  Kolliker,  hare  repeated  and  varied  these  experi- 
ments, and  have  represented  the  results  in  beautiful  delineations.  Kolliker  has, 
in  addition,  carefully  investigated  the  microscopic  appearances  obsei-ved  in  the 
process  of  absoi-ption  of  bone.  From  the  results  of  his  researches  (-^'hich  were  in 
part  anticipated  by  those  of  Loven),  it  -n-ould  seem  that  the  process  is  essentially 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  larg-e  multi-nucleated  cells,  by  him  termed  "  osteo- 
clasts," identical  with  the  "  myeloplaxes"  of  Eobin  (see  p.  100),'which  excavate,  in  the 
part  which  is  undergoing  absorption,  small  shallow  pits  (for  col  a')  in  which  also 
they  lie.  These  pits  were  fii-st  noticed  by  Howship  :  they  seem  to  occur  wherever 
absorption  is  proceeding,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  festooned  appearance  of  the 
Haversian  spaces  (p.  96)  is  due.  The  osteoclasts  (fig.  Ill)  vary  in  size,  but  are  always 
many  times  larger  than  a  blood-corpuscle  :  in  shape  they  are  s^Dheroidal  or  flattened, 
with  either  an  even  or  an  irregular  outline.  Their  substance  is  granular  in 
appearance,  and  they  each  contain  from  two  to  ten  clear  round  nuclei,  but  this 
number  may  be  considerably  exceeded,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
but  one  large  nucleus  provided  with  a  number  of  bud-lite  projections.  The 
osteoclasts  frequently  present  on  the  side  by  which  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
bone  a  thickened  striated  border  (fig.  Ill,  «),  somewhat  similar  to  the  well-known 
thickened  base  of  the  columnar  epithelium-cells  of  the  intestine.  With  respect 
to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  osteoclasts,  they  are  regarded  by  Kolliker  both 

Fig.  111. — Three  osteoclasts  from  pjo-.  m. 

ABSORPTION    surfaces    OF  GROUING 

BONE.    400  DIAMETERS  (Kolliker). 
a,  with  thickened  striated  border. 

as   in   the   first   instance  derived 

from  and  as  eventually  breaking 

up  into   osteoblasts.      Osteoclasts 

are  found  in  connection  with  the 

roots  of  the  milk  teeth  where  these 

are  undergoing  absorption  to  make 

way  for  the  permanent  set ;  and 

cells  i^recisely  similar  occur  under  pathological  conditions  in  various  situations 

quite  apart  from  any  hard  tissue,  and  have  long  been  kno'wn  as  '•giant-cells" 

(Eiesenzellen,  Virchow.) 

The  changes  of  shape  which  the  bones  undergo  in  the  process  of  growth,  as 
well  as  any  changes  which  may  occur  in  them  in  adult  life,  are  all  produced  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  increase  of  size — that  is  to  say,  not  by  interstitial  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  bone  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another, 
but  by  a  deposition  of  new  bone  by  osteoblasts  at  some  parts  and  a  simultaneous 
absor[3tion  by  osteoclasts  at  others  ;  whilst  in  other  places  again  neither  absorp- 
tion nor  deposition  is  occurring^ust  as  a  modeller  corrects  his  work  by  laying 
clay  on  at  one  part  whilst  removing  it  at  another.* 

Since  during  the  gro-ni;h  of  bones  their  shape  is  becoming  continually  altered, 
it  follows  that  in  nearly  all  bones  during  growth  there  are  parts  of  the  bone 
which  are  in  process  of  absorption,  and  others  which  are  in  process  of  more 
active  deposition  than  the  rest.  In  most  of  the  long  bones,  towards  their  ends, 
absoi-ption  is  generally  taking  place  at  one  side,  and  dei^osition  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  fonner  process  may,  and  probably  does,  proceed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
endochondral  bone  may  be  laid  bare  or  even  partially  absorbed,  but  after  a 
while,  when  the  absorption  has  ceased  at  any  pai-t,  re-deposition  may  take 
place,  the  osteoclasts  being  replaced  by  osteoblasts,  and  successive  circum- 
ferential lamellEe  being  deposited  by  these. 
A  large  amount  of  variation  is  met  with  in  the  different  bones  of  the  skeleton 

*  For  special  details  of  this  modelling  process  as  it  is  met  with  jn  the  different  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kollikev's  memoir  ;  Die  normale  Resorption  des 
Knochengewebes.     Leipzig,  1873  ;  and  to  a  paper  by  Kassowitz  (Die  normale  Ossification 
&c.)  in  Strieker's  Med.  Jahrb.  1879—1880. 
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in  the  relative  extent  to  whicli  tliey  are  fonned  in  cartilago  and  in  the  sub- 
periosteal tissue  respectively.  "Whereas  in  some,  such  as  the  long  bones  of  the 
limbs,  the  endochondral  bone  is  almost  entirely  removed,  as  we  have  seen 
and  periosteal  bone  substituted  for  it ;  in  others,  such  as  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra, a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  adult  bone  has  had  an  endochondral  forma- 
tion. In  one  or  two  bones  or  parts  of  bones  again,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
typically  an  intramembranous  origin,  cartilage  may,  according  to  Kassowitz, 
i)ecome  developed  under  the  periosteum  at  certain  places,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  ossification  may  occur  in  this  secondarily  developed  cartilage.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  the  clavicle,  the  foundation  of  which  is  laid  in  membrane,  but 
which  is  found  at  a  later  period  to  have  cartilaginous  ends  ;  and  also  with  the 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  which  is  said  to  develop  cartilaginous  ends  both  towards 
the  sjnnphysis  and  toAvards  the  articular  and  coronoid  processes,  these  cartilaginous 
ends  being  altogether  distinct  from  the  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which  at  those  parts 
is  unconnected  with  the  jaw-bone,  although  at  another  place  it  is  involved  in 
the  ossification  of  the  maxilla  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  74).  Kassowitz  has  described  also  similar 
cartilaginous  developments  in  connection  with  the  sub-periosteal  tissue  at  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  time  of  commencement  of  ossification  in  the  different  bones,  as  well  as 
the  number  and  mode  of  conjunction  of  theii-  centres  of  ossification,  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

Regeneration  of  Bone. — In  the  reunion  of  fractured  bones,  osseous  matter 
(which  may  be  preceded  by  a  new  formation  of  cartilage),  is  formed  be- 
tween and  around  the  broken  ends,  connecting  them  firmly  together;  and 
when  a  portion  of  bone  dies,  a  growth  of  new  bone  very  generally  takes  place  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  dead  part  is  thrown  off.  The  importance  of  the 
periosteum  in  the  process  of  repair  is  slio-mi  by  the  fact  that  if  a  portion  of 
periosteum  be  stripped  off,  the  subjacent  bone  will  be  liable  to  die  and  exfoliate ; 
conversely,  if  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone  be  removed  and  the  periosteum 
at  the  same  time  be  left  intact,  the  bone  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regenerated. 
Osseous  formation  will  even  occur  in  connection  with  portions  of  periosteum 
which  have  been  stripped  away  from  the  bone  itself  and  intertwined  amongst 
the  muscles  of  the  part,  or  even  with  portions  that  have  been  entirely  removed 
from  a  bone  and  transplanted  to  a  soft  tissue.     (Oilier.) 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  marrow-tissue  can  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  bone. 
Experiments  which  have  been  made  to  determine  this  point  would  seem  to  shov.'- 
that  although  in  the  young  bone,  where  the  osteoblasts  still  retain  then-  osteogenic 
function,  the  medullary  tissue  may  take  an  active  pai-t  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
first-formed  new  bone  or  "callus,"  in  the  adult  no  such  participation  of  the 
marrow  in  the  regeneration  of  bone  takes  place. 

In  the  young  subject  even  sniall  pieces  of  the  bone  itself  can  be  transplanted, 
and  McEwen  has  succeeded  in  renewing  the  greater  part  of  the  excised  humerus 
of  a  child  by  the  introduction,  at  successive  periods,  of  portions  of  fresh  bone 
removed  from  another  patient. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  preceded  by  and 
deposited  in  cartilage.  Nesbitt,  however,  showed  in  1736  that  some  of  the  flat 
bones  were  formed  independently  of  cartilage,  and  he  further  maintained  that 
the  cartilage  is  "  entirely  destroyed ;"  he  therefore  considered  it  to  be  a  mere 
temporary  substitute ;  but  the  steps  of  the  process  of  intracartilaginous  ossi- 
fication as  now  traced  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  were  unknown  to  him,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1816  that  the  manner  of  formation  of  bone  and  the 
extensive  replacement  of  the  primarily  ossified  cartilage  by  new  bone  formed  in 
membrane  was  made  clear  by  the  researches  of  Sharpey,  who  published  the  results 
of  his  work  in  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book. 

Secant  Literature  of  Bone. —  Bruch,  IJeitr.  z.  Entwickl.  d.  Knochensyst.,  Denkschr. 
fl.  Scliweizer  naturf.  Gesellscli.,  XII.  1852.  Tomes  and  de  Morgan,  Observ.  on  the 
struct,  and  devel.  of  bone,  Phil.  Trans.  1853.  H.  Midler,  Entw.  d.  Knochensubst.  &c., 
Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  IX.  1858  ;  Sharpey's  durdibohr.  Fasern,  Wurzb.  naturw.  " 
ZeitscLr.,  1860.  Oilier,  Transpl.  du  perioste,  J.  de  la  physiol.,  1859,  1860  ;  Traite 
exp.,  1867  ;  Acer,  des  os  longs.  Revue  des  coui-s  sci.,  1872  ;  Arch,  de  physiol.  V., 
1873;  Revue  mcnsuelle,  1877.     A'o/^ii'cr,  Verbreitung  der  "  perforating  fibres, "  Wuxzb. 
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nature.  Zeitschr.,  1860;  Vielkem.  Zellen  der  Knochen,  Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  1872;  Die 
normale  Eesorption  &c.,  1873  ;  also  in  TVurzb.  Verhandl.  VI.,  1874.  Humphry, 
Observations  on  the  growth  of  the  long  bones,  &c.,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  XLIV.,  1S61 ;  On 
the  growth  of  the  jaws,  Trans.  Cambr,  Phil.  Soc.  IX.,  1865  ;  and  J.  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  1878.  Loven,  Studier  ofver  Benviifnaden,  Stockholm,  1863.  Eohin,  Sui 
myeloplaxes,  J.  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  phys.,  1864;  Tiss.  medulL,  Gaz.  m^d.,  1865. 
Gegeniaur,  Bildung  d.  Kn.,  Jena.  Zeitschr.,  1864  and  1866.  Waldeyer,  Ossifications- 
process,  Med.  Centralb.,  1864;  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  I.,  1865.  Uffelmann,  Langen- 
wachsth.  d.  Rohrenkn.,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1864.  Liehcrlcuhn,  Knochenwachsth. ,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.,  1862,  1863  ;  Absorption  d.  Kn.,  Marburg,  1867  ;  Marburg  Sitzungsb.,  1872. 
Landois,  Ossification,  Med.  Centralbl.,  1865.  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  16,  1866. 
Neumann,  Bedeut.  d.  Knochenmarks  f.  d.  Blutbildung,  Arch.  f.  Heilk.  X.  1868,  and 
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The  muscular  tissue  is  tliat  by  means  of  which,  the  active  movements 
of  the  body  are  produced.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which  are  for  tlie  most 
part  collected  into  distinct  organs  called  "muscles,"  and  in  this  form  it 
is  familiarly  known  as  the  flesh  of  animals.  These  fibres  are  also  dis- 
posed round  the  sides  of  cavities  and  between  the  coats  of  hollow  viscera, 
forming  strata  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
endowed  with  contractility,  by  virtue  of  which  they  shrink  or  contract 
more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  or  calling  into  play  the  property  in  question,  and 
which  are  therefore  named  stimuli.  A  large  class  of  muscles,  compre- 
hending those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  expression,  and  some  others,  are 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  or  volition,  acting  on  them  through 
the  nerves;  these  are  therefore  named  "voluntary  muscles,"  although 
some  of  them  habitually,  and  all  occasionaUy,  act  also  in  obedience  to 
other  stimuli.  There  are  other  muscles  or  muscular  fibres  which  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will,  such  as  those  of  the 
heart  and  intestinal  canal,  and  these  are  accordingly  named  "involun- 
tary." These  two  classes  of  muscles  differ  not  only  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  excited  to  act,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
anatomical  characters ;  and  on  this  account  we  shall  consider  the 
structure  of  each  class  separately. 

STUUCTURE  OF  VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES. 

The  voluntary  muscular  fibres  are  for  the  most  part  gathered  into 
distinct  masses  or  muscles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  most  generaUy 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  tendons  at  each  extremity,  by 
which  they  are  fixed  to  the  bones. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  collected  into  packets  or  bundles,  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  named  fascicuU  or  Jacerti  (fig.  112).  The  fibres  are 
parallel  in  the  fasciculi ;  and  the  fasciculi  extend  continuously  from  one 
terminal  tendon  to  the  other,  unless  in  those  instances,  like  the  rectus 
muscle  of  the  abdomen  and  the  digastric  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  in 
which  the  fleshy  part  is  interrupted  by  interposed  tendinous  tissue. 
The  fasciculi  also  very  generally  run  parallel,  and,  although  in  many 
instances  they  converge  towards  their  tendinous  attachment  with  various 
degrees  of  inclination,  yet  in  the  voluntary  muscles  they  do  not  inter- 
lace with  one  another. 

An  outward  investment  or  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  {perimi/siuni) 
surrounds  the  entire  muscle,  and  sends  partitions  inwards  between  the 
fasciculi ;  famishing  to  each  of  them  a  special  sheath.  The  areolar 
tissue  extends  also  between  the  fibres  {cndomyskmi),  but  does  not  afford 
to  each  a  continuous  investment,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  form 
sheaths  for  them.  Every  fibre,  it  is  true,  has  a  tubular  sheath  ;  but 
this,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  is  not  composed  of  areolar  tissue. 
The  perimysium  contains  elastic  as  well  as  Avhite  fibres  ;  but  the  elastic 
element  is  found  principally  in  its  investing  (as  distinguished  fi-om  its 
penetrating)  portion.  In  the  endomysium  numerous  plasma-cells  are 
found.  The  chief  uses  of  the  areolar  tissue  are  to  connect  the  fibres  and 
fasciculi  together,  and  to  conduct  and  support  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  in  their  ramifications  between  the  parts.     The  relation  of  these 
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rd£Ferent  subdivisions  of  a  muscle  to  each  other,  as  well  as  the  shape  of 
the  fasciculi  and  fibres,  is  well  shown  in  transverse  section  (figs.  112 
and  113). 

Fig.  112.  ■  Fig.  113. 


Fig.     112. A,     SMALL     PORTION    OF    MUSCLE,  CONSISTING    OF    lAEGER   AND    SMALLER    FASCI- 
CULI,  NATURAL    SIZE  J    B,   THE    SAME    MAGNIFIED    5    DIAMETERS,   SHOWING    A  TRANSVERSE 

SECTION  (Sharpey). 

Fig.     113. A  FEW  MUSCULAR    FIBRES,  BEING  PART    OF    A    SMALL  FASCICULUS,   MORE  HIGHLY 

MAGNIFIED  (Sharpey). 
a,  end  view  of  6,  h,  fibres  ;  c,  a  fibre  split  into  fibrils. 

Fasciculi. — The  fasciculi  are  of  a  prismatic  figure,  and  their  sections 
have  therefore  an  angular  outhne  (fig.  112).  The  number  of  fibres  of  which 
they  consist  varies,  so  that  they  differ  in  thickness,  and  a  large  fasciculus 
may  be  divisible  into  two  or  three  orders  of  successively  smaller  bundles, 
hut  of  no  regularly  diminishing  magnitude.  Some  muscles  have  large, 
others  only  small  fasciculi ;  and  the  coarse  or  fine  texture  of  a  muscle, 
as  recognized  by  the  dissector,  depends  on  this  circumstance.  The 
length  of  the  fasciculi  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
muscle,  but  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  tendons  to  which  their 
extremities  are  attached.  When  the  tendons  are  limited  to  the  ends  of 
a  long  muscle,  as  in  the  sartorius,  the  fasciculi,  having  to  pass  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  are  of  great  length ;  but  a  long  muscle  may  be 
made  up  of  a  series  of  short  fasciculi  attached  obliquely  to  one  or  both 
sides  of  a  tendon,  which  advances  some  way  upon  the  surface  or  into  the 
midst  of  the  fleshy  part,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  Many  short  fasciculi  connected  thus  to 
a  long  tendon,  produce  by  their  combined  operation  a  more  powerful 
effect  than  a  few  fasciculi  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle; 
but  by  the  latter  arrangement  the  extent  of  motion  is  greater,  for  the 
points  of  attachment  are  moved  through  a  longer  space. 

Fibres  ;  their  figure  and  measurement. — In  shape  the  fibres  are 
cylindrical,  or  prismatic  ^oith  rounded  angles.  Their  size  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  uniform,  although  fibres  occur  here  and  there  in  a  muscle 
which  diifer  greatly  in  size  from  the  prevailing  standard.  Accord- 
ing to  measm-ements  by  Kolliker  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  the 
prevailing  size  of  the  fibres  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is 
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froni  -i^  to  ^-0^  of  an  inch,  "but  is  less  in  those  of  the  head,  especially  in 
the  facial  muscles,  in  which  he  found  the  diameter  to  range  from  ^r^ 
down  to  a-iVo  of  an  inch. 

Fig.     114. — A   BRANCHED     MUSCULAR     FIBRE     FROM     THE 

Fig.  114.  frog's  TONGUE,  MAGNIFIED  350  DiAM.     (Kolllker.) 

The  fibres  composing  a  muscle  are  of 
limited  leugth,  generally  not  exceeding  one 
inch  and  a  half  ;  and  accordingly  in  a  long 
fasciculus  a  fibre  does  not  reach  from  one 
tendinous  attachment  to  the  other,  but  ends 
with  a  rounded  extremity,  invested  with  its 
sarcolemma,  and  cohering  with  neighbouriug 
fibres.  Unless  when  either  is  fixed  to  a 
tendon,  both  extremities  of  the  fibre  termi- 
nate in  the  way  described,  so  that  it  has  a 
long  cylindrical  shape.  In  some  muscles,  e.g. 
the  sartorius,  filu'es  have  been  measured 
v/hicli  are  much  longer  than  the  dimension 
above  given. 

Generally  speakiug  the  fibres  neither  di- 
vide nor  anastomose  ;  but  this  rule  is  not 
without  excei^tion.     In  the  tongue  of  the  fi'og- 
the  muscular   fibres  (fig.   114)  as  they  ap- 
proach  the   surface    divide    into   numerous 
branches,  by  Avhich  they  are  attached  to  the 
under  sm'f  ace  of  the  mucous  membrane.    The 
same  thing  has  also  been  seen  in  the  tongue 
of  man  and  various  animals  :  and  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  muscles  of  mammals  divide 
in  a  similar  manner  where  they  fix  them- 
selves to  the  skin  (Busk  and  Huxley). 

Fig.   115. — Muscular    fibre   of   fish.     Sub- 
stance OF    FIBRE    RUPTURED  SO  AS  TO  EXHIBIT 

SARCOLEMMA.      (After  Bowman.) 


Fig.  115. 


Fi-   116. 


Fi-   116. 


-Sarcolemma  op  mammalian  muscle, 
magnified  (e.a.s.  ). 


Tlie  fibre  is  represented  at  a  place  where  the  muscular  sub- 
stance has  become  ruptured  and  has  shrunk  away,  leaving  the. 
sarcolemma  (with  a  nucleus  adhering  to  it)  clear.  The  fibre 
had  beeu  treated  with  serum  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

Structure  of  the  fibres  ;  sarcolemma.  —  A 

muscular  fibre  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  soft  con- 
tractile substance  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath. 
The  latter  is  named  the  sarcolemma  or  myolemma. 
It  consists  of  transparent  and  apparently  homogC' 
neous  membrane  agreeing  in  physical  and  for  the 
most  part  in  chemical  characters  with  elastic  tissue, 
and,  being  comparatively  tough,  will  sometimes 
remain  entire  when  the  included  fibrils  are  ruptured 
by  stretching  the  fibre,  as  represented  in  fig.  115. 
It  is  especially  well  seen  in  fish  and  amphibia, 
for  in  these  it  is  thicker  and   stronger  than  in 
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mammalian  muscle,  in  Trhich  it  is  more  difficult  to  render  evident  but 
nevertheless  always  exists  (fig.  116).  Nuclei  are  found  on  the  inner 
smface  of  the  sarcolemma,  but  these  beloug  rather  to  the  contractile 
substance  than  to  the  inclosing  membrane,  and  will  be  afterwards  more 
fully  described. 

Contractile  substance. — When  viewed  by  transmitted  light  with  a 
sufficiently  high  power  of  the  microscope,  the  fibres,  which  are  then  clear 
and  pellucid  in  aspect,  appear  marked  with  parallel  stripes  or  bands 
alternately  Hght  and  dark  passing  across  them  directly  or  somewhat 
obliquely  with  great  regularity  (fig.  117),  and  this  not  only  at  the 
sm'face  but,  as  may 

be     seen    by    alter-  Fig-  H''- 

ing  the  focus  of  the 
microscope,  through- 
out its  substance  also. 
The  dark  and  hght 
bands  are  nearly  of 
equal  breadth,  and 
when  the  fibre  is 
much  extended,  a  fine 
dark  dotted  line  be- 
comes visible  in  the 
middle  of  the  light 
band,  and  divi'iing 
it  into  two.  About 
eight  or  nine  dark 
and  as  many  light 
bands  may  be  counted 
in  the  length  of 
^gVo  of  an  iiich, 
"which  would  give 
about  xT'-^^^  inch  as 
the  breadth  of  each. 
But  whilst  this  may 
be  assigned  as  their 
usual  breadth  in  hu- 
man muscle,  they  are 
in  different  ^oxi's, 
found  to  be  much 
narrower,  so  that  not 
unfrequently  there  are  twice  as  many  in  the  space  mentioned.  This 
closer  approximation  may  generally  be  noticed  in  thicker  and  appa- 
rently contracted  parts  of  the  fibre.  The  cross-striped  appearance,  which  is 
very  characteristic,  is  found  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  but  it  is 
not  altogether  confined  to  them,  for  it  is  seen  in  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  which  is  a  strictly  involuntary  organ  :  striped  fibres  are  also  found 
in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  in  the  muscles  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  those  of  the  urethra,  parts  which  are  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  will. 

FihriJs ;  disJcs ;  sarcous  elements. — The  proper  substance  of  the 
fibre  presents,  besides  the  transverse  bands,  an  appearance  of  longitu- 
dinal striation,  which  is  the  better  marked  where  the  transverse  striation. 
is  less  distinct.  On  separating  the  fibre  with  needles,  especially  after 
hardening  in  alcohol,  it  may  be  broken  up  longitudinally  into  the  so- 
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Fig.    117. — A,  PORTION  OP  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  HUMAN  MUSCULAR 
FIBKE,   MAGNIFIED  NEARLY  800  DIAMETERS  (Sliarpej). 

B,   SEPARATED  PORTION    OP    A  FIBRE,   EQUALLY  MAGNIFIED. 

«,  a,  larger,  and  h,  h,  smaller  collections  of  fibrils  ;  c,  still 
smaller  ;  d,  d,  the  smallest  wliicli  could  be  detached. 
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called  Jihrils,  which,  when  of  a  certain  fineness,  ajjjDear  to  consist  of  a 
row  of  dark  quadrangular  particles  (fig.  117,  b,  b),  with  bright  intervals, 
the  latter  traversed  by  a  dark  dotted  line,  c,  when  the  fibre  is  sufficiently 
extended.  These  rows  of  quadrangular  particles  which  are  sometimes 
taken  to  represent  the  sarcous  elements  of  Bowman  (see  below)  may, 
however,  be  further  separated,  as  was  shown  by  Sharpey,  and  the  finest 
filaments  so  obtainable  ]3resent  the  appearance  of  lines  regularly  Joroken 
at  short  distances  (d).  Each  such  thread  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
an  ultimate  fibril.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibre  is 
not  wholly  composed  of  these  fibrils,  but  that  there  is  in  addition  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  intermediate  substance. 

Under  other  circumstances,  as  after  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of 
gastric  juice,  the  fibres  show  a  tendency  to  cleave  across  in  a  direction 

parallel  to  the  bands,  and  even  to  break 
up  into  transverse  plates  or  disks,  which 
are  formed  by  the  lateral  cohesion 
of  the  particles  of  adjacent  fibrils. 
To  make  up  such  a  disk,  there- 
fore, every  fibril  contributes  a  particle, 
which  separates  from  those  of  its 
own  fibril,  but  coheres  with  its  neigh- 
bours on  each  side,  and  this  with 
perfect  regularity.  From  a  conside- 
ration of  these  facts,  therefore.  Bow- 
man was  led  to  conclude  the  sub- 
division of  a  fibre  into  fibrillte  to  be 
merely  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  separation  into  disks, 
only  of  more  common  occurrence,  the 
cleavage  in  the  latter  case  taking 
place  longitudinally  instead  of  trans- 
versely: accordingly,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fibrillse  have  no 
existence  as  such  in  the  fibre,  any 
more  than  the  disks  ;  but  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  owe  their 
origin  to  the  regular  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  the  fibre  (sarcous 
elements)  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, whereby,  on  the  application  of  a  severing  force,  it  cleaves  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other  direction  into  regular  segments. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  a  muscular  fibre  is  examined  with  a 
high  power,  it  often  appears  to  be  marked  out  into  small  polygonal 
areas  (Cohnheim)  separated  by  clear  lines  (fig.  118).  These  areas 
are  usually  regarded  as  representing  sections  of  the  fibrillge,  but 
they  would  seem  rather  to  correspond  to  groupings  of  the  ultimate 
fibrillfe,  for  the  fibrillfe  are  much  smaller  than  the  areas  (compare 
fig.  117,  B,  d).  Moreover,  the  areas  may  often  be  seen  to  have  a 
punctated  appearance,  as  if  made  up  of  the  sections  of  a  number  of 
smaller  elements.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  separation  of  a 
muscular  fibre  into  disks  or  into  fibrillas  is  only  possible  after  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  muscle-plasma,  or  the  action  of  re-agents  upon  it. 

If  perfectly  fresh  mammalian  muscle  is  examined  very  carefally  with 


Fig.  118.- — Transverse  section  of 

PORTION    OF    MUSCULAR    FIBRE     OP 

LOBSTER.      Examined     in    salt 

SOLUTION      (i      PER      CENT.)      AND 
MAGNIFIED  400  DIAMETERS  (KolK- 

ker). 

The  polygonal  areas  of  Colinheim 
are  seen,  and  among  tliem  two  or 
three  irregular  nuclei. 
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higli  powers,  especially  if  the  upper  surface  of  the  fibre  is  focussed,  the 
stnfe  present  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  119,  which  on  a  smaller  scale 
recalls  that  of  insect  muscle,  as  shown  in  fig.  120.  By  varying  the 
focus  this  appearance  and  that  exhibited  in  fig.  117  may  often  be  obtained 
alternately,  showing  that  optical  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
subjective  effects  produced  by  the  examination  of  this  tissue. 

Muscle-nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles. — In  connexion  with  the  cross- 
striated  substance  a  number  of  clear  oval  nuclei  are  found  in  the  fibres. 
In  mammahan  muscles  they  lie  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  sarcolemma 
(figs.  IIG,  119),  but  in  frogs  they  are  distributed  through  the  substance 
of  the  fibre.  Associated  with  and  surrounding 
them  there  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  to  be 
seen  a  certain  amount  of  granular  protoplasm, 
which  shades  ofl"  at  the  margins  into  the  contrac- 
tile substance  of  the  fibre.  Both  substances  are 
derived  from  the  original  formative  protoplasm 
of  the  embryonic  cells  which  compose  the 
muscle  (Max  Schultze).  In  the  unaltered  con- 
dition the  nuclei  are  not  easily  seen,  but  they  may 
be  made  conspicuous  by  the  -addition  of  acetic 
acid.  They  contain  a  network  of  nucleoplasm,  in 
which  one  or  two  nucleoli  are  generally  visible. 


Fig.  119. 
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In  tlie  rabbit  and  hare,  as  especially  pointed  out  by 
Kanvier,  certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles  present  dif- 
ferences in  appearance  and  mode  of  action  from  tlie  rest. 
Tbus  while  most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  have  a  pale 
aspect  and  contract  energetically  when  stimulated,  some 
such  as  the  semi-tendinosus  and  the  soleus  in  the 
lower  limb,  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  deeper 
colour  as  well  as  by  their  slow  and  prolonged  con- 
traction when  stimulated.  ^\Tien  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical examination  it  is  found  that  in  the  red  muscle 
the  fibres  are  more  distinctly  striated  longitudinally 
and  the  transverse  strias  are  much  more  irregular 
than  usual.  The  nuclei  also  are  far  more  numerous 
and  are  not  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sarco- 
lemma, but  occur  here  and  there  in  the  thickness  of 
the  fibre  as  well.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
blood-supply  of  the  two  kinds  of  muscle,  to  be  after- 
wards alluded  to. 

A  similar  difference  between  red  and  pale  muscles 
may  be  also  seen  in  the  Rays  amongst  fishes.  In  other  animals  the  distinction  is 
not  found  as  regards  whole  muscles  although  it  may  affect  individual  fibres  of  a 
xQuscle.  This  is  especially  the  case,  according  to  Klein,  in  the  diaphragm,  in 
which  in  many  of  the  fibres  there  are  numerous  nuclei,  and  these  are  embedded 
in  protoplasm,  which  forms  an  almost  continuous  layer  underneath  the  sarcolemma. 
The  peculiarities  in  question  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  work 
which  a  muscle  is  habitually  called  upon  to  perform,  and  are  probably  connected 
with  the  nutrition  and  renovation  of  the  muscle-substance  (Meyer). 

From  the  difficulty  of  making  out  all  the  details  of  structure  of  the  mammalian 
muscle,  arising  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  component  elements  and  their 
liability  to  changes,  histologists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  muscular  fibres  of  insects,  in  which  the  elements  are  relatively  large,  and 
in  which  the  fibres  can  be  readily  isolated  in  an  unaltered  and  still  contractile 
condition. 

If  a  piece  of  one  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  legs  be  removed  from  the 


Fig.     119.  —  Muscular 

FIBRE  OP  A  MAMMAIi 
EXAMINED  FRESH  IN 
SERUM,  HIGHLY  MAG- 
NIFIED.      (E.   A.   S.) 

The  nuclei  are  seen  on 
the  flat  at  the  surface  of 
the  fibre,  and  in  profile 
at  the  edges. 
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abdomen  of  one  of  the  common  Tvater-beetles  (Dytiscns  marginalis),  and  whilst 
still  fresh  and  living  be  examined,  either  in  the  blood  of  the  insect  or  without 
the  addition  of  any  fluid,  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  most  of  the  fibres 
are  seen  to  present,  like  mammalian  muscle,  the  appearance  of  alternate  dim  and 
bright  transverse  bands.  Each  dim  band  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  fine  lines  set 
side  by  side,  which  refract  the  light  more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
substance,  and  hence  appear  somewhat  darker  (fig.  120,  d).  Crossing  the  fibre  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  bright  stripes  a  double  row  of  dots  (<:•)  is  apparent ; 
and  on  close  inspection  it  may  be  seen  that  each  line  of  the  dim  stripe  is  trace- 
able at  either  end  into  one  of  the  dots  of  the  bright  stripe  ;  as  if  the  dots  were 
the  enlarged  ends  of  the  lines.  Thus  the  structure  which  the  lines  and  dots 
indicate,  belongs  both  to  the  dim  and  to  the  clear  bands,  the  interval  between 
the  double  row  of  dots  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  clear  band.  In  an 
optical  transverse  section  of  a  fibre  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  lines  in  question 
represent  rod-shaped  structures,  and  not  partitions  in  the  fibre,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, for  they  appear  in  cross-section  as  minute  dots  separated  by  clear  interstitial 


Fig.  1-20. 
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Fig.  121. — Transverse 
section  of  a  musculail 
fibre  of  water-beetle. 

Highly  magnified. 

s,  sarcolemma. 


Fig.  120. — Living  muscle  of  water-beetle 
(dytiscus  marginalis).  Highly  magnified. 
(E.  A.  S.) 

s,  sarcolemma ;  a,  dim  stripe  ;  h^  bright 
stripe  ;  c,  row  of  dots  in  bright  stripe,  which 
seem  to  be  the  enlarged  ends  of  rod-shaped 
jiarticles,  d. 

substance  (fig.  121).  The  light  and  dark  stripes  are  not  sharply  marked  off  from 
one  another,  nor  is  their  line  of  junction  an  even  one,  for,  on  careful  inspection, 
it  is  seen  to  be  crenated,  each  crenation  coiTesponding  to  a  dot,  the  appearance 
being  like  that  which  would  be  produced  if  there  were  a  clear  halo  around  each 
of  the  dots,  and  as  if  the  successive  haloes  had  blended  together  to  form  the 
blight  band. 

Now  it  is  familiar  to  microscopical  observers  that  whenever  any  strongly  re- 
fracting particle,  such  as  a  micrococcus  or  a  minute  oil  globule,  is  examined  in 
water  vsdth  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  bright 
halo  due  to  its  refracting  effect  upon  the  light,  and  perhaps  partly  to  the  reflexion 
from  its  surface.  And  a  row  of  micrococci  seems  to  lie  in  a  bright  line  due  to  the 
blending  of  the  successive  haloes  formed  around  each  one.  If  we  assume,  then, 
as  the  appearance  of  the  transverse  section  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  doing,  that 
the  lines  shown  in  fig.  120  are  the  expression  of  rod-like  bodies  with  knobbed  ends 
(inuscle-rods),which  ends  correspond  in  situation  with  the  bright  stria3,  such  a  view 
w^ould  completely  account  for  the  brightness  of  the  latter,  and  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  that  it  offers  a  simple  explanation  of  the  appeai'ance  presented  by  the 
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Fig.  122. 


living  fibre.  We  shotild  define  the  latter  as  consisting  of  two  substances,  not; 
bright  and  dim.  but  of  the  substance  of  the  rods  and  of  interstitial  substance,  the 
"bright  appearance  of  the  latter,  in  the  situation  of  the  light  bands,  being  caused. 
"by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  rods.  The  probability  that  this  is  the 
cause  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  fibres  the  rods  are  cylindrical 
Trith  their  ends  not  enlarged  and  in  contact,  and  in  such  cases  the  bright 
transverse  bands  are  no  longer  observed.  And  it  is  further  rendered  probable  by 
the  appearances  which  can  be  observed 
in  the  living  muscular  fibre  if  it  be 
closely  watched  during  the  passage  of 
a  contractile  wave  along  its  substance. 
These  appearances  may  next  be  de 
scribed. 

'Changes  which  the  muscular  ele- 
ments      UNDERGO       IN       CONTEACTION. — 

"When  a  portion  of  the  still  living 
xauscular  tissue  of  the  water-beetle  is 
observed  under  the  microscope,  con- 
tractions may  be  seen  passing  in 
waves  along  the  fibres  from  end  to 
«nd,  and  with  care  the  following 
changes  may  be  made  out  (fig.  122). 
'That  part  of  a  fibre  which  is  under- 
going contraction  becomes  shorter  and 
-thicker.  The  two  lines  of  dots  in  the 
middle  of  each  bright  band  become 
Tblended  to  form  a  single  dark  line 
which  is  approximated  to  the  neigh- 
houring  rows  and  gradually  thickened, 
an  appearance  which  suggests  that  the 
ieads  of  the  muscle-rods  become  en- 
larged at  the  expense  of  the  connect- 
ing stems.  Dark  bands  are  thus 
formed  occup3'ing  the  situation  of 
the  previous  bright  bands  with  their 
double  rows  of  dots,  whilst  the  dim 
bands  which  alternated  with  these 
are  much  reduced  in  thickness,  and 
paxiily  by  contrast,  partly  in  all 
probability  by  reflexion  from  the 
surface  of  the  newly  foinned  bands, 
are  relatively  clear  and  brilliant. 
Por  in  consequence  of  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  dots  and  their  blending 
into  a  continuous  disk,  the  bright  effect 
which  they  produce  instead  of  appear- 
ing as  a  series  of  haloes  as  in  the 
resting  muscle,  extends  to  the  whole 
of  the  now  diminished  interval  be- 
tween the  successive  series,  and  this 
moreover  tends  to  render  obscure  the 
attenuated  shafts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  process  of  contraction  the  relative  position  of  the 
light  and  dark  parts  of  the  fibre  has  become  altered,  so  that  the  band  which  was, 
previously  dim  is  now  bright.* 

The  muscles  which  move  the  wings  of  insects  present  certain  points  of  dif- 
ference from  those  of  the  legs  which  have  just  been  described.     They  are  readily 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  the  Leg- 
Muscles  of  the  Water-Beetle,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1873. 


Fig.     122. — ^YAVE    OF    CONTRACTION     PASSINS 
OVER     A     MUSCULAR     FIBRE     OP     DYTISCUS. 

Vert  highly  magnified.     (E.  A.  S. ) 

R,  R,  portions  of  the  fibre  at  rest ;  c,  con- 
tracted part. 
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dissociated,  even  in  tlie  fresh,  condition,  into  very  small  fibres  or  fibrils  which 
are  collected  into  bundles  surrounded  by  the  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes  or 
trachea.  Each  separated  fibre,  if  sufficiently  extended  (fig.  123,  C),  is  composed 
of  alternate  dark  and  light  disks,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  light  disk  there  is 
seen  a  fine  sharply  marked  intermediate  dark  line  m,  but  the  appearances  vary 
much  according  to  the  state  of  extension  of  the  fibril  (see  fig.  123).  No  rod- 
like structm-e  had,  until  quite  recently,  been  detected  in  these  fibrils  of  the  wing- 
muscles,  and  this  was  believed  to  constitute  an  essential  distinction  between 
them  and  the  ordinary  muscles,  but  with  the  aid  of  improved  objectives  Wagener 
Jaas  been  able  to  detect  fine  longitudinal  elements  in  the  former  also. 


Fig.   123. 
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Fig.  123. — Fibres  of  the  wing-muscles  of  an  insect  (after  Eauvier). 

The  fd^res  are  in  different  conditions  of  extension,  from  A  least  extended,  to  D  mo.^t 
extended,  e,  c,  chief  substance  of  the  fibre  ;  m,  m,  intermediate  lines  or  disks  ;  the 
light  bauds,  ic,  on  either  side  of  these  only  come  to  view  when  the  iiljre  is  sufiiciently 
stretched  (C) ;  with  farther  extension  (D),  the  middle  of  the  dark  band  appears  lighter,  h. 


Brucke's  observations  -upon  the  appearances  of  muscle  under  polarized 
lig-ht.— It  was  noticed  by  Boeck  that,  like  some  of  the  other  tissues,  muscle  is 
doubly  refracting  (anisotropous).  Briicke  however  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  fibre  is  not  composed  entirely  of  anisotropous  substance,  but  that  there  is  in 
addition  a  certain  amount  of  singly  refracting  or  isotropous  material.  Since  the 
important  researches  of  the  last-named  author  fonn  the  basis  of  our  knowdedge 
of  this  subject,  a  short  account  will  be  given  of  them  here. 

In  the  first  place  Briicke  distinguislies  between  the  appearances  presented  by 
living  muscle  examined  in  its  own  plasma  and  those  of  dead  and  prepared 
muscle.  In  dead  muscle,  although  a  considerable  variation  is  noticeable  in  the 
relative  amount  of  anisotropous  and  isotropous  substance,  nevertheless  the  two 
substances  invariably  take  the  form  of  alternating  bands,  dark  and  light,  crossing 
the  fibre  and  apparently  corresponding  in  position  Avith  the  light  and  dark  stripes 
of  the  fibre  as  seen  under  ordinary  light. 

It  is  quite  other-ndse  with  living  muscle.  In  this  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fibre  looks  doubly  refractile,  the  isotropous  substance  occurring  only  as  fine 
transverse  lines,  or  as  rows  of  rhomboid  dots  which  are  united  to  one 
another  across  the  anisotropous  substance  by  fine  longitudinal  lines.  This 
account  is  illustrated  by  fig.  124,  which  is  copied  from  Briicke.  Now  if 
this  figure  be  compared  with  fig.  120,  or  with  the  parts  marked  E  of  fig.  122, 
which  represent  the  living  muscle  of  a  water-beetle  under  ordinary  light,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rhomboid  points  and  longitudinal  lines  of  the  one  corre- 
spond  to   the   muscle-rods  of   the   other.      The   substance  of   the  rods  there- 
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Fig.  125. — LiTiifa  muscle  op 

A  WATEK-BEETLE  EXAMINED 
IN  POIAKIZED  LIGHT  WITH 
CROSSED      NiCHOL'S     PRISMS 

(Briicke). 


fore,   is   singly  refracting,   -n^liereas   the    substance   between   them    is    doubly 
refracting.* 

Briicke  has  applied  the  theory  of  Bartholin,  in- 
vented to  explain  the  phenomena  of  double  refrac- 
tion in  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  and  which  supposes 
that  those  crystals  are  compounded  of  minute 
doubly  refracting  particles  (disdiaclasts),  to  the 
doubly  refracting  substance  of  muscle,  and  has 
applied  the  same  name  {disdiaclasts)  to  the  par- 
ticles of  which  he  sujoposes  that  substance  to  be 
composed,  and  which  would  appear  to  act  upon 
the  light  like  positive,  uniaxial,  doubly  refracting 
crystals.  Under  certain  circumstances,  as-,  after 
the  action  of  water  or  salt  solution  the  mus- 
cular substance  is  apt  to  break  down  into  a 
cloud  of  iine  doubly  refracting  particles  which 
are  either  themselves  the  disdiaclasts  or  represent 
groups  of  them. 

Other  views  of  muscular  structure. — Until  Bowman  published,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1810,  his  imijortant  work  on  the  structure  of  muscle, 
the  whole  subject  was  exceedingly  obscui-e.  The  view  which  Bowman  took  of  the 
constitution  of  muscular  substance,  namely,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  par- 
ticles joined  together  closely  side  by  side  into  disks,  and  less  intimately  united  end 
to  end  into  fibrils,  long  occupied  a  dominant  position  in  this  branch  of  histology. 
Kolliker  however  (1851),  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  muscular  substance 
is  much  more  apt  to  break  up  into  fibrils  than'  into  disks,  looked  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  as  altogether  secondary,  and  regarded  the  fibrils  as 
the  actual  elements  of  the  muscle,  the  alternate  dark  and  light  portions  in 
the  course  of  each  fibril  being  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  although  differing- 
somewhat  in  their  optical  properties.  Afterwards  (1867),  recognising  that  the 
so-called  fibrils  were  in  reality  made  up  of  finer  elements,  the  ultimate  fibrils, 
KoUiker  was  led  to  term  the  structures  formerly  known  as  fibrils  "  muscle- 
columns,"  and  he  looked  upon  the  areas  of  Cohnheim  as  representing  the  trans- 
verse sections  of  those  columns. 

W.  Krause  (1868)  introduced  an  entirely  new  idea  into  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  by  looking  upon  the  intermediate  line  in  the  light  stripe  as  a  continuous 
disk  or  membrane,  united  laterally  to  the  sarcolemma,  and  thus  dividing  the  whole 
fibre  into  a  series  of  flat  compartments,  these  being  again  subdivided  longitudinally 
by  partitions  (seen  on  transverse  section  as  the  clear  lines  bounding  Cohnheim's 
areas),  so  that  little  cases  (Muskel-kastchen)  are  thus  formed  (fig.  12.5,  A).  Each 
such  case  contains,  according  to  Krause,  a  portion  of  the  dark  disk  (muscle- 
prism)  in  its  middle  part,  and  portions  of  the  light  disks  (fluid)  at  either  end,  and 
Krause  supi^osed  that  in  contraction  this  fluid  changes  its  situation,  becoming 
shifted  to  the  periphery  of  the  dark  substance,  and  that  in  this  way  the  muscle 
is  diminished  in  length,  and  proportionally  increased  in  breadth  (fig.  125,  B). 
Subsequently,  however,  recognising  the  existence  of  "  muscle-rods  "  within  the 
muscle-prism,  Krause  described  the  fluid  as  passing  between  the  rods  and  separat- 
ing them  more  from  one  another  during  contraction  (C). 

*  In  point  of  fact  Briicke  regarded  the  lines  which  traverse  tlie  anisotropoiis  disks  not 
as  rod-like  structures,  but  as  the  optical  sections  of  partitions  sejtarating  columnar 
portions  of  anisotropous  substance  from  one  another.  But  witli  a  good  lens  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  lines  in  question  are  not  partitions  but  are  isolated  from  one  another, 
and  this  is  still  more  obvious  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  (fig.  121).  Taking 
into  consideration  this  difference  of  terminology,  my  own  observations  upon  the  appearance 
of  Jiving  muscle  in  polarized  light  agree  entirely  with  those  of  Briicke.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  the  muscle-rods  are  isotropous  or  singly  refracting,  the  rest  of  the 
muscle-substance  is  anisotropous  or  doubly  refracting.  In  contracted  muscle  the  darker 
disks,  which  as  before  described  are  formed  by  the  enlargement  and  apparent  fusion  of 
the  knobbed  ends  of  the  rods,  are  singly  refracting,  the  alternating  light  bands  being 
doubly  refracting.  In  dead  muscle  alternating  singly  and  doubly  refracting  disks  are 
almost  always  seen,  even  although  the  fibre  may  not  appear  to  be  contracted. 
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The  nest  prominent  writer  upon  the  subject  was  Merkel  (1872),  who  described 
the  transverse  membranes  of  Krause  as  being  double,  and  who  corro- 
borated   Hansen's    description    of    the    existence    of   a   lighter    line    or    disk 

in  the  middle  of  the  dark  stria. 

But  the  most  important  difference 

S-     *"^'  in  Merkel's  account  occurs  in  his 

descri]3tion  of  the  process  of  con- 

A  B  C  traction.     According  to  him,  the 

-,    .  anisotropous     substance    of    the 

^^  '       "*"     '  '"  '      ~~~"  IS    dark   stria   iirst   of   all   becomes 

fy^  diffused  over  the  whole  muscle- 
compartment,   so    that   the  fibre 
acquires  a  homogeneous  appear- 
ance, and  then  at  a  later  stage 
Fig.  125.-DTAGEA.IMATIC  REPKES^TATioN  OF  A        J^^comes  Eccumulated  against  the 
MUSCLE-CASE  UKDBR  A  VERT  HIGH  MAGNiEYiNG        trausvcrse  membranes,  while  the 
POWER  (W.  Krause).  isotropous  substance  on  the  other 

hand  is   accumulated    on  either 
A,  at  rest ;  B,  condition  in  contraction,  former        side  of  Hensen's  disk,  so  that  the 
view ;  C,  condition  in  contraction,  present  view.         position  of  the  two  substances  is 
■an,     muscle-prism,    consisting   of   a   bundle    of        thus  reversed 

inuscle-rods ;  is,  fluid  isotropous  substance.  ^jg^.^^gj  ^^^^  ^-^^^^-^^  followed  by 

Engelmann  (1873),  according  to 
whose  descrijDtion.  a  muscular  fibre  consists  of  a  succession  of  superimposed 
parts  or  compartments,  which  are  partitioned  off  from  one  another  by  thin  disks  or 
membranes — Krause's  membranes  or  intermediate  disks  (fig.  126, «  «) — which  may 
occasionally  be  double.  Within  each  compartment  is  a  series  of  disks,  varying 
in  their  refractive  power  and  in  their  action  upon  polarized  light,  as  follows  : — 
Next  to  an  intermediate  disk  comes  a  comparatively  narrow  layer  of  isotropous 
clear  substance,  then  a  thin  disk  of  dim  substance,  which  is  feebly  anisotropous, 
•and  is  distinguished  as  the  accessory  disk,  (Jj) ;  this  is  followed  by  a  narrow 
layer  of  clear  isotropous  substance  ;  then  comes  a  broad  disk  of  anisotropous 
substance  (principal  disk,  c),  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  muscle- 
compartment,  and  sometimes  bisected  by  a>  narrow  pale  disk,  which  lies  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  compartment,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  middle  disk 
or  disk  of  Hensen  (not  seen  in  the  figure).  Beyond  the  broad  anisotropous 
disk  come  in  inverse  succession  isotropous  substance,  accessory  disk,  and 
intermediate  disk,  and  so  on  in  the  next  compartment. 

AVhen  contraction  is  about  to  supervene  in  any  part  of  a  muscular  fibre, 
the  changes,  which  according  to  Engelmann  may  be  observed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — While  the  intermediate  disks  approach  one  another,  the  successive 
disks  within  each  muscle  -  compartment  become  less  distinct,  and  the  fibre 
loses  in  great  measure  at  the  part  in  question  (that  namely  in  which  the 
contraction  is  beginning),  its  striated  appearance.  The  stage  in  question  is 
accordingly  tenned  by  Engelmann  the  homog-eneous  stage  (fig.  126,  H.).  As 
the  contraction  progresses,  transverse  strias  again  make  their  appearance,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  accessory  disks  and  concomitant 
clearing  up  of  the  principal  disk,  so  that  now  each  intermediate  disk  with  its 
juxtaposed  accessory  disks  forms  a  distinct  dark  isotropous  band,  these 
alternating  with  the  narrowed  and  now  bright-looking  principal  disks  of 
anisotropous  substance  (fig.  126,  C.)  The  reversal  of  the  striaj  in  contracting 
muscle  is  ascribed  by  Engelmann  wholly  to  changes  in  refrangibdity  in  the 
several  substances  which  compose  the  disks  of  the  muscle -compartment  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  principal  disk  at  the  expense  of  the 
isotropous  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  above  account  of  the  changes  which  occiir  during 
contraction,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  the  contractile  change  as  it  may  be  seen  to  occur  in  the  living- 
muscle,  but  on  the  examination  of  the  so-called  "  fixed  waves  of  contraction," 
which  are  seen  in  fibres  of  muscles  obtained  from  insects  which  have  been  killed 
by  being  placed  in  osmic  acid  or  alcohol.     On  such  fibres  it  often  happens  that 
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one  or  more  swelling-s  occur  upon  the  otherwise  extended  fibre,  and  these 
swelling's  are  assumed  to  be  contractile  waves,  which  have  been  fixed  during' 
their  passage  along-  the  fibre  by  the  sudden  influx  of  the  reagent,  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  the  reagents  in  question  fix  the  living  muscular  fibres  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  immersion.  But  this  assumption 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  if  the  living  muscular  tissue  of 
an  insect  is  being  observed  under  the  microscope,  and  a  drop  of  osmic  acid  or 
of  alcohol  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  the  whole  fibre  if  free  to 
contract  at  once  does  so,  and  remains  contracted.  Moreover,  as  the  reagent  pene- 
trates the  substance  of  a  fibre,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  becomes  profoundly 
modified  in  place  of  remaining  unaltered  as  asserted  by  Engelmann.  If  the  ends  of 
the  muscle  are  fixed  so  that  it  is  not  free  to  contract,  the  general  shortenin  g  of  the 


Fig.  126. — Muscular  fibre  of  a\  insect,  exhibit-  Fig.  126. 

INa   A    PART     OF    ONE    OF    THE    SO-CALLED    "  FIXED 

AVAVES  OF  contraction"  (from  Engelmann). 

The  right  half  of  the  figure  shows  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  same  fibre  when  examined  under  pola- 
rized light,  the  princi]3al  disks  then  appearing  light 
on  the  dark  field  cause  1  by  the  crossed  Nichols' 
prisms. 

R,  part  at  rest  or  at  least  extended  ;  H,  homo- 
geneous part  ;  C,  contracted  part,  a,  intermediate 
disk  ;  h,  accessory  disk ;  c,  principal  disk. 

fibre  and  the  approximation  of  the  discs  may 
not  occur  except  here  and  there,  and  at  these 
places  the  swellings  kno\^T.i  as  fixed  waves  of 
contraction  manifest  themselves,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  in  the  intermediate  parts 
the  fibre,  although  extended,  is  not,  so  far  as 
regards  the  arrangement  of  its  elements,  in  the 
condition  that  ordinarily  accompanies  con- 
traction. The  homogeneous  appearance  at 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  '•  fixed  wave,"  may 
be  accounted  for  if  we  consider  that  the 
longitudinal  elements  are  liable  to  become 
shifted  somewhat  by  the  shortening  of  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  fibre,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
mechanical  shifting  of  the  elements  of  a  fibre 
causes  a  disappearance  of  the  transverse  striation. 
Ranvier  (1880)  reverts  to  a  view  of  muscle- 
structure  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Krause. 
but  gives  an  entii-ely  different  account  of  the 
changes  which  accompany  contraction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  appearances  exhibited  by  muscle, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  contractile  phe- 
nomena are  of  essentially  the  same  nature 
in  voluntary  muscle  as  in  involuntary  muscle, 
and  even  as  in  cilia,  and  in  the  movements  of 
simple  protoplasmic  cells.  Both  the  contraction 
of  muscle  and  the  contraction  of  protoplasm 
are  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  nutrition,  and  are  influenced  similarly 
by  external  conditions.  The  only  striking  point  of  difference,  apart  from  the 
relative  quickness  or  slowness  with  which  stimuli  are  responded  to,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  muscle,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  contraction  is 
confined  to  one  dimension,  whereas  ordinary  protoplasm  is  capable  of  con- 
tracting in  any  direction.  That  in  the  living  condition  the  substance  of  a 
muscular  fibre  is,  like  protoplasm,  of  a  semi-fluid  natui-e,  was  proved  by  the 
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oft-qtioted  observation  of  Killine  (repeated  by  Eberth.),  who  observed  a  minute 
IDarasitic  worm  moving-  in  the  interior  of  a  living-  muscular  fibre  of  the 
frog-,  and  noticed  that  the  transverse  stria3  and  other  markings  in  the  fibre 
Avhich  were  displaced  by  the  movements  of  the  worm,  closed  in  again  behind 
it,  reassuming  their  proper  order  and  former  position. 


Fig.  127. 


Mode  of  Attachment  of  Muscular  Fibres  :  Ending  of  Muscle 
in  Tendon. — When  a  muscle  ends  in  a  tendon  it  is  found  that  the 

muscular  fibres  either  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  tendon-bundles  or  join  with  the 
tendon  at  an  acute  angle.  In  the  former 
case  the  tendon  becomes  subdivided,  either 
gradually  or  suddenly,  into  as  many  small 
bundles  as  there  are  fibres  in  the  end  of  the 
muscle,  and  it  often  seems  at  first  sight  as  if 
the  tendon-fibres  were  directly  continued  into 
the  muscular  substance.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  fibres  of  each  tendon-bundle  end 
abruptly  on  reaching  the  rounded  or  obliquely 
truncated  extremity  of  a  muscular  fibre  (fig. 
127),  and  are  so  intimately  united  to  the  pro- 
longation of  sarcolemma  which  covers  the  ex- 
tremity, as  to  render  the  separation  between 
the  two  difficult  if  not  impossible  (Ranvier). 
The  muscular  substance,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  readily  be  caused  to  retract  from  the 
sarcolemma  at  this  point.  The  areolar  tissue 
which  lies  between  the  tendon-bundles,  passes 
between  the  ends  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  the  muscle. 

When  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
is  oblique  to  that  of  the  tendon,  the  con- 
nection takes  place  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
above  described,  but  the  small  tendon  bundles 
are  given  off  laterally  along  the  course  of  the 
Fig.  127. — Tekjiixation  of  a  tendon,  which  in  these  cases  is  generally 
MUSCULAR  FIBRE  i^  TKNDON  prolougcd  luto  or  ovcr  the  muscle. 


(Ranvier 

m,  sarcolemma  ;  s,  the  same 
m.embrane  passing  over  the  end 
of  the  fibre ;  p,  extremity  of 
muscular  substance,  c,  retracted 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  sarco- 


When  the  muscular  fibres  divide,  each 
branch  of  the  fibre  is  described  as  being 
directly  continuous  with  a  tendon-bundle,  or 
connective  tissue  bundle,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  sarcolemma,  but  it  is  not  im- 
lemma-tube ;  t,  tendon-bundle  probable  that  renewed  careful  investigation 
passmg  to  be  fixed  to  the  sarco-  ^^igiit^  j^  tj^ig  cagg  also,  disclose  the  existence 
lemma.  ^^  ^  ^l^j^  prolongation  of  sarcolemma  over 

the  divisions. 
Blood-vessels. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  muscular  tissue  are  very 
abundant,  so  that,  when  they  are  successfully  filled  with  coloured  injec- 
tion, the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  contrasts  strongly  Avith  its  tendons. 
The  arteries,  accompanied  by  their  associate  veins,  enter  the  muscle  at 
various  points,  and  divide  into  branches  :  these  pass  among  the  fasciculi, 
crossing    over     them,   and    dividing    more    and    more    as    they   get 
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between  the  finer  divisions  of  the  muscle  ;  at  length,  jDenetrating- 
the  smallest  fasciculi,  they  end  in  capillary  vessels,  which  run  between, 
the  fibr&s.  The  vessels  are  supported  in  their  progress  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle,  to  which  also  they  supply 
capillaries.  The  capillaries  destined  for  the  proper  tissue  of  the  muscle 
are  extremely  small ;  they  form  among  the  fibres  a  fine  net-work,  Avith 
narrow  oblong  meshes  (fig.  128),  which  are  stretched  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  ;  in  other  words,  they  consist  of  longitudinal  and  transverse 
vessels,  the  former  running  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibres,  and  lying 
in  the  angular  intervals  between  them, — the  latter,  which  are  much 
shorter,  crossing  between  the  longitudinal 
ones,  and  passing  over  or  under  the  in-  Kg-  123. 

tervening  fibres. 

In  the  deeper  coloured  muscular  fibres  of  those 
animals  -n-hich,  like  the  rabbit,  possess  two  kinds 
of  voluntary  muscles,  the  transverse  loops  of 
the  capillary  net-work  are  dilated  far  beyond 
the  size  of  the  ordinaiy  capillaries. 

The  number  of  capillaries  in  a  given  space  of 
a,  muscle,  or  their  degree  of  closeness  is  partly 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fibres  ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  muscles  of  difi^erent  animals  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  fibres  are  small,  the  vessels 
are  numerous  and  form  a  close  network,  and 
vice  'fersa :  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the 
fibres,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  blood  sup- 
plied to  the  same  bulk  of  muscle.  In  confor- 
mity "with  this,  we  see  that  in  birds  and 
mammalia,  in  which  the  process  of  nutrition 
is  active,  and  where  the  rapid  change  requires 
a  copious  su]Dply  of  material,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  much  smaller  and  the  vessels  more 
numerous  than  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in 
which  the  opposite  conditions  prevail. 

Iiymphatics. — So  far  as  is  known 
there  are  no  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  although  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  in  their  connective  tissue 
sheaths  and  tendons,  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels  here  would  seem,  as  pointed  out  by 
Ludwig  and  Schweigger-Seidel,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  conveying  awaj  the  lymph  from  the  muscular 
substance.  How  the  fluid  reaches  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  sheath  is 
not  certainly  known  :  it  may  be  by  the  medium  of  the  intercommuni- 
cating spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  which  penetrates  beuvveen  the 
fasciculi  and  fibres  of  the  muscle. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  a  voluntary  muscle  are  of  considerable  size. 
Their  branches  pass  between  the  fascicuh,  and  repeatedly  unite  with 
each  other  in  form  of  a  plexus,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
a  small  part  of  the  length  of  the  muscle,  or  muscular  division  in  which 
it  hes.  From  one  or  more  of  such  primary  plexuses,  nervous  twigs 
proceed,  and  form  finer  plexuses  composed  of  slender  bundles,  each  con- 
taining not  more  than  two  or  three  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres,  whence 
single  'fibres   pass   off  between   the   muscular   fibres  and  divide  into 


Fig.  128. — Capillary  vessels  of 

MUSCLE,      MODERATELY      MAGNI- 
FIED.      (E.A.S.) 
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Tiraiiclies  wMcli  are  finallT  distributed  to  the  tisae.    The  mode  of  final 

dismburioiL  ^riH  he  described  Tvith  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

Xerves  of  small  size  accompany  the  branches  of  blood-ressels  within, 
muscles  ;  thongh  destined  for  rhe  xessels,  these  nerves  are  said  sometime 

lo  conmnmicare  ^th  the  proper  mnscnlar  plexuses. 


DETEXiOPZiOIIir?     OP    TOX-TJIvFATlY    MTTSCTJIiAS    TISSTTE. 

Most  ox  the  TolTratary  nmscles  of  me  "body  are  developed  from  a  series  of 
portioiis  of  msodena  -vrMcii  are  eadj  set  aside  for  this  pmrpose  in  the  embrjo 
aad  are  uermed  th.e  muscle-platies.  The  cells  -vrhich  compose  these  are  similar  in 
most  re-pects  to  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  me5>>denn.  but  "when  the  mnscnlsr 
fibres  are  about  to  l>s  f  oimed  the  cells  become  elongated,  and  their  nnciei  mtilti- 
plied  so  that  eacli  cell  is  conTerted  into  a  long  mtLhi-micleated  protoplasmic 
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DETZX0PI5G-     xrscriAB.      riBSZS. 
Highly  iLs.c5rirxED. 

A,  elongated  cell  "with  two  Duclei  and  a  stria- 
tion  begkming  doim  one  side  of  the  cell  {iroxa 
icetal  sheep,  Wilson  Pox). 

B,  from  foetus  of  2  months ;  _p.  granular  proto- 
plasm ;  .y,  glycogenons  substance ;  n,  nucleus  : 
g.  commeuciag  sarcolemma,  irith  striated  muscu- 
lar suletance  dcTel  oping  immediately  beneath  it. 

C,  from  foetus  of  3  months,  displayed  so  as  to 
show  the  contractile  substance  collected  at  one 
side  of  the  fibre,  and  partially  enclosing  the  un- 
altered substance  of  the  fibre,  ^ ;  f,  fibrils.  B 
and  C  from  Banrier. 


nbre.  At  first  the  siibstance  of  the  fibre  is- 
not  STriated  but  is  merely  granular  in  ax>- 
pearance.  but  presently  it  becomes  longitu- 
dinally striated  along  one  side  (fig.  129,  Aj. 
and  about  the  same  time  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  sarcolemma.  may  be  discovered 
bounding  the  fibre.  The  longitudinal  stri- 
ation,  Tvhich  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
proijer  muscular  .substance,  extends  along- 
the  -R-hole  length  of  the  fibre,  but  at  first  a.s 
just  iatimated  aSects  only  a  smaU  i>art  of  its 
fjreadth.  the  rest  being  formed  by  a  highly 
glycogenic  protoplasm  containing  the  nuclei. 
In  due  time,  hovrever.  this  conversion  into 
the  proper  muscular  STibstance,  farther 
shorra  by  the  appearance  of  cross  striae 
(fig.  129,  B  and  c).  proceeds  through  the 
v.'hole  thickness  of  the  fibre,  and  the  nuclei 
take  up  their  permanent  position  under- 
neath the  .sarcolemma. 

Sch-wann  considered  each  fibre  to  be 
formed  by  the  linear  coal^cence  of  several  cells  :  but  the  researches  of  Kolliker. 
"Wilson  Tox.  and  others,  tend  to  establish  the  view,  originally  promulgated  by 
Eeaiak,  that  the  fibres  are  produced  as  above  described  by  the  elongation  of 
eingie  cells.  Tvith  differentiation  of  their  contents  and  multixjiication  of  their  nuclei. 
&roT»rfch.— Trie  mu-scular  fibres,  after  having  acquired  their  characteristic  form 
and  s-tracture,  continue  to  increase  in  .dze  till  the  time  of  birth,  and  thencefor- 
Trard  up  to  a/iult  age.  In  a  full-grov,n  f cetus  mo.st  of  them  meastire  Irvrice.  and 
some  of  them,  three  or  four  times  their  size  at  the  middle  of  fcetal  life  :  and  in 
trie  adtdt  they  are  about  five  times  as  large  as  at  birth.  This  increase  in  Ijulk  of 
the  iadiyidual  fibres  »rould,  of  course,  eo  far  account  for  the  concomitant  enlarge- 
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ment  of  tte  entire  mnscles.  It  is  nneertain.  iicvv-Eir  tiise  maj  be  a  TnnTtfp''-^--'"- 
or  new  formation  ox  mnscnlar  fibres  dtmng-  rhe  grrjwm  of  a.  muscle. 

Beg-eneration.— It  is  generally  stated  fhtiz  after  remoTal  hj  tiie  knife  or  c j 
(iisease  ftria.red.  muscnliir  tissue  is  not  regenerated,  btct  that  any  'breacli  of  ccinti- 
nnity  •wMcIi  mav  occnr  in  a  mnsele  is  fiHed  np  '07  a  growth,  of  connecti"ve  tisiie. 
It  woold  appear,  however,  that  the  breach,  is  eTenumllv  bridged  across  by  mnsctL- 
I:Tjr  substance,  the  new  mnscular  tisue  in  alL  probability  beng  formed  hj  the 
growth  of  the  old  muscular  fibres  into  th.e  conneccfre  tisne  wMch.  unites  the  cut 
ends. 

Xothing  15  certainly  known,  about  th.e  actual  process  of  waste  and.  renewal 
which  must  be  continually  occurring  in  so  actire  a  tissue  a^  the  one  in  question. 
It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  changes  are  moleeolar.  and  that  tie  muscuLir 
fibres  are  never  removed  [n  tc'o  by  absorption.  But  the  case  may  be  otherwise 
ia  som.e  animals,  as.  for  example,  in  frogs,  which,  in.  the  winter  season  have 
loany  of  their  fibres  destroyed,  by  fatty  di^eneration.  According  to  Beale  and. 
Ttm.  Wittich.  these  are  replaced  by  the  development  of  ne^w  fi.bres  from.  celLs 
which,  lie  between  the  existing  fibres,  by  a  process  analogous  ro  tie  original 
development,  but  'Weismann  and  KoHiker  srate  that  the  formation  of  ne"w  fijbres 
may  take  place  by  the  splitticg  up  of  the  old  fibres  along  their  whole  length. 


The  mrolnntary  mnserilar  tissue  diSers  from  tlie  TolimtarT  kind,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  physiological  properties  hut  also  in  irs  anatomical 
eharaccers  :  for  whilsr  in  many  pares  it  appears  in  the  form  of  fibres, 
these,  except  in  the  heart  and  a  few  instances  of  less  note,  are  unmarked 
bv  the  cross  lines  so  characteristic  of  the  striped  fibres  ;  moreover,  the 
apparent  fibres  are  in  reality  made  up  of  elongated  contractile  cells 
cemented  together  by  some  kimd  of  uniting  medium.  ^Vlicroseopically 
two  kinds  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue  are  distinguished,  vis.  the 
■plain  or  unsfrtped,  and  the  cardkic  tissue  :  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  tissue  intermediate  between  the  cross-striated  voluntary  fi.bres 
and  the  plain  involuntary  muscular  tissue. 

BLAIN    OB    XJNSTSIPED    MTTSrTTT  ATt    TISStrS. 

This,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  is  made  up  of  cells,  named  ccn- 
fradile  Jilre-ceUs^,  which  were  first  distinguished  as  the  true  elements 
of  the  tissue  by  KoOiker.  The  cells  may  form  fibrous  bimdles,  and 
straca,  or  may  be  less  regularly  arranged,  and  the  tissue  occurs  either 
almost  pure  or  mixed  wich  other  tissues  in  varying  proportion..  The 
cells  are  of  an  elongated  fusiform  shape  (^figs.  ISO  and  1S1\  usually 
pointed  at  the  ends.  They  are  generally  roimdish  or  prismatic  in 
transverse  section,  but  are  sometimes  more  flattened.  The  c>;lls  vary 
greatly  in  length  according  to  the  part  or  organ  in  which,  they  are  found. 
Some  occur  Avhich  are  cleft  or  torked  at  one  or  both  encb.  Their 
substance  is  finely  vacuolated  and  exhibits  also  a  taint  longitudinal 
fibrillation.  It  is  doubly  refracting.  Each  cell  has  a  nucleos  [a,  a), 
rarely  more  than  one,  which  is  always  elongated  and  either  oval  or  rod- 
shaped.  Towarvls  each  end  of  the  nucleus  the  substance  of  the  cell 
v.sually  contains  a  few  distinct  granules  arranged  iu  linear  series. 

The  nucleus  shows  the  usual  structure,  iuwing  an  intranuclear  neS 
work  (^fig.  ISO.  a\  The  involuntary  fibre-cells  can  be  sho^m  to  possess  an 
exceedingly  delicate  homogeneous  sheath  or  envelope  (^fig.  ISO,  b),  and  like 
the  saroolenmia  of  voluntary  muscular  fibres,  this  sheath,  is  apt  to  bo 
wrinkled  when  the  fibre  is  contracted,  so  that  an  indistinct  appearance  of 
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striation  may  thus  be  produced.  The  cells  arc  united  by  a  small  amount 
of  intercellular  cementing  substance  which  becomes  stained  by  nitrate 
of  silver. 

They  are  generally  collected  into  larger  and  smaller  fasciculi,  which  in 
many  cases  cross  one  another  and  interlace.  The  fasciculi  are  attached 
at  their  ends  by  connective  tissue  to  the  membranous  and  firmer  parts 
where  they  occur.  In  some  cases  the  attachment  of  the  plain  muscular 
cells  takes  place  by  means  of  elastic  fibres  which  bifurcate  at  the  end  of 


Fig.  130. 


Fk.  131. 


1 


Fig.  130. — Muscular  fibre-cells  from  the  muscular  coat 

OP    THE  small    intestine,   HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED   (E.  A.    S.). 

A.  A  complete  cell,  showing  the  nucleus  with  intranuclear 
network,  and  the  longitudinal  fil)rillation  of  the  cell-substance, 
with  linely  vacuolated  protoi)lasm  between  the  fibrils. 

B.  A  cell  broken  in  the  process  of  isolation  ;  the  delicate 
envelopingraembraneprojects  at  the  broken  end  a  little  beyond 
the  substance  of  the  cell  (B  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  R. 
Boxall). 

Fig.   131. — Muscular  fibre-cells  from  human  arteries, 

MAGNIFIED    350    DIAMETERS    (Kolliker). 


«,  nucleus  ;  h,  a  cell  treated  with  acetic  acid. 


the  muscular  cell.  The  two  branches  extend  along  either  side  of  this 
and  are  firmly  attached  to  it.  In  other  cases  again,  according  to 
Watney,  the  attachment  may  take  place  through  the  medium  of  connec- 
tive tissue  corpuscles,  the  branches  of  Avhich  embrace  the  muscular  cell 
in  like  manner. 

Distribution. — The  plain  muscular  tissue  is  for  the  most  part  dis- 
posed in  the  coats  of  the  membranous  viscera.  It  is  met  with  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  intestinal  canal  ;  that  is. 
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both  in  the  mnsculai'  coat  of  the  ahmeiitarv  canal,  and  also  as  a  layer  in 
the  tissue  of  the  mncous  membrane,  and  in  the  Tilli  ;  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes,  in  the  bladder  and  ureters,  and  the  ducts  of  the  larger 
glands  generally,  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  in  the  corpora  carernosa 


Fig.  132. 


Fig.  133. 


Fig.   132. — Muscular  fibre- cells  from  the  uterus  three  ■weeks 

AFTER     PELITERT,      TREATED     WITH     ACETIC     ACID,    MAGNIFIED     350 

DIAMETERS  (Kolliker). 

a,  nuclei ;  7,  fat-granules. 

of  both  sexes,  in  the  prostate  gland,  in  the  spleen,  in 
the  muscle  of  Miiller  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  The  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries,  the  coats  of  many  veins  and  those  of  the 
larger  lymphatics  contain  plain  muscular  tissue.  In 
the  skin  it  is  present  in  the  ducts  of  the  sweat 
glands,  in  the  fonu  of  minute  muscles  attached  to  the  hair- 
follicles,  and  in  the  dartos  or  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
scrotum.  Xnmerous  nerves,  chiefly  of  the  pale  variety, 
are  suppHed  to  this  tissue ;  before  their  ultimate  distribu- 
tion they  very  frequently  come  into  connection  with 
microscopic  ganglia.  The  tissue  receives  blood-vessels 
but  these  are  far  fewer  in  proportion  than  those  of 
voluntary  muscle.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  abundant  lymphatic  plexuses 
are  found  in  close  relation  to  the  muscular  layers. 


Development.- — The  elements  cl  the  plain 
or  unstripecl  muscular  tissue  are  derived  from 
embryonic  nucleated  cells,  consisting  of  the 
usual  granular  protoplasmic  substance.  These 
cells  become  lengthened  out,  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  flattened,  with  elongation  of  the 
nucleus,  whilst  their  substance  becomes  more 
uniform  in  aspect,  and  acquires  its  permanent 
condition  and  characteristic  properties. 

The  great  increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  uterus  during  gestation  takes  place  both  by 
elongation  and  thickening  of  the  pre-existing 
fibre-cells  of  which  that  non-striated  tissue 
consists,  and  it  is  said  also  by  the  development 
of  new  muscular  fibre-cells  from  small,  nu- 
cleated, granular  cells  lying  in  the  tissue.  In 
the  shrinking  of  the  uterus  after  parturition 

the  fibre-ceUs  diminish  to  their  previous  size  ;       pj      igg^g^^  muscular  fibre- 
many  of  them  become  filled  with  fat  granules  cells  from  the  heart,  magj^i- 

(fig.  132),  and  eventually  many  are  doubtless  fied  425  diameters.  (E.  A.S.) 

removed  by  absorption.  a,  line  of  junction  between  two 

cells ;    6,    c,    branching   of   cells. 
From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  E.Neale. 

CAEDIAC     MUSCULAE     TISSUE. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  (figs.  133,  134)  difPer  remarkably  from  those 
of  involuntary  muscular  organs  in  general,  inasmuch  as  they  present 
transverse  stria.  The  striae,  however,  are  less  strongly  marked,  and 
less  regidar,  and  the  fibres  are  smaller  in  diameter  than'^in  the  voluntary 
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muscles.  They  differ  also  fi-om  these  in  being  made  up  of  distinct  quad- 
rangular cells  (fig.  133)  joined  end  to  end  and  often  presenting  a  branched 
or  forked  appearance  near  one  extremity  (c).   Each  cell  has  a  single  clear 

Fig.  134.  Fig.  134.— Muscular  fibres  from  the  heart, 

MAGNIFIED,       SHOWING       THEIR       CROSS      STRIiE, 

DIVISIONS,  AND  JUNCTIONS  (Schweigger-Scidel). 

The  nuclei  and  celi-junctions  are  only  represented 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure. 

oral  nucleus  situate  near  the  centre  ;  oc- 
casionally two  nuclei  are  seen.  The  cell 
substance  is  striated  longitudinally  as  weK 
as  transversely,  its  substance  appearing 
to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 
columns  or  fibrils,  which  on  transverse 
section  are  seen  as  small  polygonal  areas. 
An  investing  membrane  or  sarcolemma 
has  not  hitherto  been  j^roved  to  exist  on 
these  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  freely 
divide  and  anastomose  (fig.  134),  the 
junctions  with  neighbouring  fibres  being 
effected  by  the  medium  of  the  cell-offsets 
above  noticed. 

Recent  literature  of  rmiscle. — On  the  structure,  &c.,  of  cross- striated  muscle  : — 
M.  Schultze,  Ue.  MuskelkoriJerchen,  &c.,  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1861.  >S'.  Martyn  in  Beale's 
Arch,  of  Med.,  1862.  L.  S.  Beetle,  On  sarcolemma,  &c.,  Q,u.  J.  Jlicro.  Sci.,  1864. 
Brilcke,  Muskelf.  im  j)olarisirten  Liclit,  Wiener  Denkschr.  XV.  ;  in  Strieker's  Handbook 
1871  ;  and  Vorlesungen,  1873.  Kiiline,  Eine  lebende  Hsmatode  in  einer  leb.  Muskelf. 
Vii'ch.  Arch.  XXVI.  Colinheim  in\u:c]i.  Arch.,  XXXIV.,  1865.  A'ort?fe' in  his  Grewe- 
belehre ;  and,  Ue.  die  Cohnheim'schen  Felder,  kc,  Zeitschr.  f.  -n'iss.  Zool.  XVI.  1866. 
IF.  Krause,  in  Getting.  Nachricht.,  1868  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  1868  and  1869  ;  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biol.  V.  and  VI.  ;  Piliiger's  Arch.  VII.  Hensen  in  x\rb.  d.  Kieler  physiol.  Inst.,  1868. 
Hcppner  in  Arch.  f.  miki-.  Anat.  V.,  1869.  Schwalbe  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  V.,  1869. 
JDonitz  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1871.  Flogel  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  VIIL,  1871.  Mcrkd,  F., 
in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  VIIL,  1872,  IX.,  1873,  and  XIX.,  1880.  Wagener,  0.,  (on 
tendinous  ending)  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1863  ;  and  (on  muscular  structure)  in  Marburg 
Sitzungsb.  1872;  Arch.  i.  mikr.  Anat;,  IX.  &  X.  ;  and  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1880. 
Engelmann  in  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  VII.,  1873  &  XVIII. ,  1879.  C.  Sachs  in  Arch.  f.  Anat., 
1872.  Schafcr  in Pliil.  Trans.,  1873.  Ranrier,  Muscles  rouges  etblancs,  kc,  Compt.  rend. 
77,  and  Arch,  de  p)hysiol.,  1874.  Bicight  inTroc.  Boston  Soc.  of  nat.  hist.,  XVI.,  1873.  E. 
Weber,  Xoyaux  des  muscles.  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1874.  Frcdericq,  Mem.  cour.,  Bruxelles, 
1875  ;  and  in  Bull,  de  I'acad.  r.  de  Belgique,  1876.  Meyer,  Eothe  u.  blasse  Muskeln, 
Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1875.  Wolff,  Zusammenhang  mit  Sehne,  Med.  Centralbl.,  1877.  Fenautin 
C.  r.  85.  Froriep,  Sarcolemma  u.  Muskel-kerne,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1878.  Nasse 
in  Pfl.  Arch.  XVIL,  1879.  Ncivman  in  J.  of  Anat.  &  Phys.  XIII.  1879.  Chittenden, 
Sarcolemma,  in  Heidelberg  Unters.  III.,  1S79.  Fanvier,  Lemons,  1880  ;  Haycraft,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  1881.  On  involuntary  muscle  : — Remal:,  IBeobacht.,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb. 
XXIV.  1862 ;  Arnold,  Article  in  Strieker's  Handbook.  Sducalbe  in  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.  IV.,  1868.  Flemming  in  Zeitsclw.  f.  wiss.  Zool,  XXX.,  1878.  Flein,  Structure oi 
cells,  Q,u.  J.  Micr.  Sci.,  1878.  On  the  mufcnlar  tissue  of  the  heart: — Weismann  in 
Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1861.  Fberth  in  Yirch.  Arch.,  XXXVIL,  1866.  Sckwciggcr-Seidel, 
Article  in  Strieker's  Handbook.  On  the  development  and  regeneration  of  muscle  : — 
Margo,  Neue  Untersuch.,  Wien,  1861.  F.  E.Sclmltze  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1862.  C.  0. 
Weber  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1863.  LocMart  Clarke  in  Qu.  J.  Micr.  Sci.,  1863.  Wilson 
Fox  in  Phil.  Trans.  1866.  j:,bert7i,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anr.t.,  11. ,  1866.  Eckhard,  Zeitsch. 
f.  rat.  Med.,  1867.  Calherla,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XL,  1875.  Kraske,  Exp. 
Unters.,  Halle,  1S78.  Jalimovitsch  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1879  (regen.  of  invol.  muscle). 
Heidelberg  in  Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  VIIL 
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NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ceniral  part,  or  rather  a  series  of 
connected  ceniral  organs,  named  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  or  cerehro-spincd 
centre ;  and  of  the  nerves,  Avhich  have  the  form  of  cords  connected  by 
one  extremity  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  extending  from  thence 
through  the  body  to  the  muscles,  sensible  parts,  and  other  organs  placed 
in  functional  relation  with  them.  The  nerves  form  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  these  distant  parts  and  the  centre.  One  class  of 
nervous  fibres,  termed  afferent  ov  centripetal,  conduct  impressions  towards 
the  centre, — another,  the  efferent  or  centrifugal,  carry  motorial  stimuli 
from  the  centre  to  the  moving  organs. 

Besides  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  and  the  nervous  cords,  the  nervous 
system  comprehends  also  certain  bodies  named  ganglia,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  in  various  situations.  These  bodies,  though  of 
much  smaller  size  and  less  complex  nature  than  the  brain,  agree,  in  some 
respects,  with  that  organ  in  their  elementary  structure,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  fibres  with  which  they  are 
connected  ;  and  this  correspondence  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  series. 

The  nerves  are  divided  into  the  cerehro-spinal,  and  the  sympathetic  or 
ga7iglionic  nerves.  The  former  are  distributed  principally  to  the  skin, 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  other  parts  endowed  with  manifest  sensi- 
bility, and  to  muscles  placed  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
They  are  attached  in  pairs  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  like  the  parts 
which  they  supply  are,  T\dth  few  exceptions,  remarkably  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  destined  chiefly  for  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels,  of 
which  the  motions  are  involuntary,  and  the  natural  sensibility  is  obtuse. 
They  differ  also  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  having  generally  a 
greyish  or  reddish  colour,  in  their  less  symmetrical  arrangement,  and 
especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ganglia  connected  with  them  are 
much  more  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed.  Branches  of  com- 
munication pass  from  the  spinal  and  several  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at  a 
short  distance  fi^oni  their  roots,  to  join  the  sympathetic,  and  in  these 
communications  the  two  systems  of  nerves  mutually  give  and  receive 
nervous  fibres  ;  so  that  parts  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  may  be  also  in 
nervous  connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centre. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  a  substance  proper  and  peculiar  to 
it,  with  inclosing  membranes,  nutrient  blood-vessels  and  supporting- 
connective  tissue.  The  nervous  substance  has  been  long  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  obviously  differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  and  there- 
fore named  the  luJiite,  and  the  greg  or  cineritious. 

When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  nervous  substance  is  seen  to 
consist  of  two  different  structural  elements,  viz.,  y?&res  and  ce/fe.  The 
fibres  are  found  universally  in  the  nervous  cords,  and  they  also  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  nervous  centres  :  the  cells  on  the  other  hand  are 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  and  the  gangha, 
and  do  not  exist  generally  in  the  nerves  properly  so  called,  although  they 
have  been  found  at  the  terminations  of  some  of  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  and  also  interposed  here  and  there  among  the  fibres  of  particular 
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nerves  ;  tliey  are  contained  in  the  grej  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  in  the  ganglia. 

NERVE-FIBRES. 

Two  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  are  met  with  in  the  body,  diifering 
from  one  another  both  in  their  microscopical  character  and  in  their 
more  obvious  aspect :  those  of  the  one  kind  have  received  the  name  of 
'ivMte  fibres,  on  account  of  the  appearance  which  they  present  when 
collected  in  considerable  numbers,  as  in  the  nerve  trunks  or  white 
matter  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  others  being  denominated  grey  fibres. 


Fig.  136. 
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Fig.  135. — White   or  medullated    nerve-fibres,    phowing    the    sinuous    outline 
AND  double  contours  (after  Bidder  and  Volkmanii). 

Fig.    136. A  SMALL    PART    OF    A    1,IEDULLAIED    FIBRE    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED  (E.   A.  S. ). 

The  fibre  looks  in  optical  section  like  a  tube— hence  the  term  tubular,  formerly- 
applied  to  these  fibres.  Two  partial  breaches  of  continuity  are  seen  in  the  medullary 
sheath,  which  at  these  j)laces  exhibits  a  tendency  to  split  into  laminte.  The  primitive 
sheath  is  here  and  there  aj^parent  outside  the  medullary  sheath,  and  the  delicate  strise 
which  are  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre  probably  indicate  the  fibrillated  axis-cyliader. 


"When  examined  with  the  microscope  it  is  found  that  this  difference  of 
aspect  depends  upon  the  jiresence  or  absence  of  a  peculiar  sheath  to  the 
fibre,  formed  of  a  kind  of  fatty  substance,  this  fatty  or  medullary  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  termed,  giving  a  dark  double  contour  to  the  white  fibres 
(when  seen  by  transmitted  light),  which  is  altogether  absent  from  those 
of  the  other  kind.  On  account  of  this  the  white  fibres  are  also  known 
as  the  dark-ljordered  or  medullated  fibres,  the  grey  fibres  being  termed 
in  contradistinction  the  pale  or  non-medullated  fibres,  or  from  their 
discoverer,  the^^res  of  Remal:. 
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The  meduUated  nerve-fibres  form  the  Tvhite  part  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  nerves,  and  give  it  its  "white  opaqne  aspect.  Yiewed  singly 
under  the  microscope  vdth.  transmitted  light  they  are  transparent,  and, 
as  before  stated,  are  characterised  by  their  ^veil-defined  even  outHne  and, 
except  the  smallest,  by  their  double  contour,  which  gives  them  a  tubular 
aspect. 

Their  size  differs  considerably  even  in  the  same  nerve,  but  much  more 
in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  some  being  as  small  as  the 
3-2--^  0  gth  and  others  upwards  of  the  i-sVoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  more- 
over, the  same  fibre  may  change  its  size  in  different  parts  of  its  com'se, 
and  it  is  generally  smaller  at  its  central  and  peripheral  ends. 


Fig.  137. 


Pig.  137. — Varicose  MEDriiATED  ftbf.es  froje   the  root   of  a  spinal  nerve   (from 

Valentin). 

Fig.  138". — B.  Diagram  to  show  the  parts  of  a  meduUated  fibre,  viz.,  1,  1,  outer  or 
primitive  sheath  enclosing  the  doubly  contoured  ivhite  substance  or  medullary  sheath. 
2,  a  part  where  the  white  substance  is  interrupted  the  outer  sheath  remaining.  3,  axis 
cylinder  projecting  beyond  the  broken  end  of  the  tube.  4,  part  of  the.contents  of  the 
tube  escaped. 

Many  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  appear  dilated  or  swollen  out  at 
short  distances  along  their  length,  and  contracted  in  the  intervals  between 
the  dilated  parts.  These  fibres,  however,  are  naturally  cylindrical  like 
the  rest,  and  continue  so  while  they  remain  undisturbed  in  their  place  ; 
and  the  varicose  character  is  occasioned  by  jDressure  or  traction  during 
the  manipulation,  which  causes  the  soft  matter  to  accumulate  at  certain 
points,  whilst  it  is  drawn  out  and  attenuated  at  others  (fig.  137).  The 
fibres  in  Avhicli  this  is  most  apt  to  occur  are  usually  of  small  size, 
ranging  from  -12-^00*^^  ^^  xe^o o^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  when  a 
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very  small  fibre  is  thus  affected,  the  varicosities  appear  like  a  string  of 
globules  held  together  by  a  fine  transparent  thread. 

The  meduUated  fibres  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  three  distinct 
structures,  viz.,  an  axial  fibre  (the  cyhnder-axis  of  Pui'kinje),  enclosed 
within  two  sheaths,  one  of  these  being  the  medullary  sheath  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  a  delicate  membranous  tube  outside  of  all,  termed  the 
nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann,  the  primitive  sheath,  or  simply,  the  outer 
sheath.  But  there  are  medullated  fibres  in  wliicb  the  primitive  sheath 
is  absent,  and  other  fibres  and  prolongations  of  fibres  in  which  there  is 
no  sheath  whatever  to  the  axis-cylinder.  But  the  latter  is  always  present, 
and  is  indeed  the  chief  fnnotional  constituent  of  the  nerve-fibre.  The 
several  parts  of  which  the  nerve-fibre  is  composed  may  now  be  described 
in  detail. 

Axis-Cylinder. — The  essential  part  of  every  nerve-fibre,  is  a  pale 
and  somewhat  indistinct  strand,  which  runs  in  the  axis  of  the  fibre  and 
is  termed  the  axis-hand, '  axial-fihre,  or  more  commonly  the  axis- 
eijUnclcr  (fig.  138,  3  ;  and  139,  c).    This  essential  part  is  usually  inclosed. 


Fiff.  139. 


Fig.  liO. 


Fig.    139. — Two  PORTIONS  of    medullated  nerve  fibres,  after   treatment   with 

OSJriC       ACID,     SHOWING      THE      AXIS-CYLINDER,      AND      THE      MEDULLARS      AND       PRIMITIVE 

SHEATHS  (Key  and  Eetzius). 

A.   Node  of  Ranvier.      B.   Middle  of  an  internode  with  nucleus. 

c,  axis-cylinder,  jjrojecting  at  the  broken  end  ;  p,  primitive  sheath   within  which  the 
medullary  sheath,  which  is  stained  dark  by  the  osmic  acid,  is  somewhat  retracted. 

Fig.  1-40. — Part   of  an   axis-ctlinder,    highly  magnified,  showing   the   varicose 
FIBRILS  composing  IT  (Max  Schultze). 


as  just  mentioned,  in  one  or  more  sheaths,  but  these  are  not  always 
present,  especially  at  the  origin  and  termination  of  a  ner\'e-fibre  ;  and 
even  in  the  course  of  the  fibre  they  may  be  interru23ted  at  intervals. 
The  central  axis,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  no  interruption  along  the 
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whole  course  of  the  nerve,  fi-om  the  nerve-centre  to  the  peripheral  dis- 
tribution. It  appears  further  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  axial 
fibre  of  a  nerve  is  in  nearly  every  case  a  direct  prolongation  of  a  branch 
of  a  nerve- ceh  situated  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  nerve-centre. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  far-extending  cell 
process  ;  and  the  study  of  the  development  of  tlie  nerve-fibre  afiPords  a 
direct  confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  nature. 

In  the  fresh  state,  and  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  the  axis- 
cylinder  j)resents  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  striation,  indicating  a 
fibrillar  structure  (fig.  140)  ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  nerves  it 
may  often  be  seen  to  separate  into  a  number  of  exquisitely  fine 
filaments  or  fibrils.  These,  the  primitive  fihrilloi  of  Max  Schultze, 
are  embedded  in  a  homogeneous  or  finely-granular  material,  and  may 
with  some  reason  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  or  con- 
ducting part  of  the  axis-cylinder,  and  therefore  of  the  nerve  :  at  least,  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  form  the  only  portion  of  the  nerve-fibre 
that  is  prolonged  to  the  ultimate  termination.  The  fibrils  often  exhibit 
minute  varicosities  which  are  highly  characteristic  in  appearance. 

The  axis-cylinder  appears  to  be  invested  with  a  very  delicate 
structureless  sheath. 

It  was  shown  by  Fromann  that  after  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  light  the  axis-cylinder  becomes  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exhibit  a  distinct  cross-striated  aspect,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  depends  upon  any  structural  feature  of  the  fibre  or  not. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  meduUated  fibres 
when  they  are  examined  in  the  fresh  condition,  but  it  can  generally  be  made 
manifest  by  staining  the  nerve  with  carmine  or  hematoxylin.  In  a  transverse 
section  of  a  nerve  thus  stained  the  axis-cylinders  appear  in  the  form  of  round 
darkly  coloured  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  fibres. 

Medullary  Sheath. — The  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath  (which 
w'as  termed  the  white  substance  by  Schwann  on  account  of  its  presence 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  whiteness  of  the  nerves),  undergoes  pecuhar 
changes  on  exposure  of  the  nerve  to  the  action  of  water  and  other  fluids, 
so  that  the  outline  of  the  fibre  is  often  rendered  uneven  ;  round  and 
irregTilar  spots  appear  at  various  points,  the  medullary  sheath  acquiring 
eventually  a  confusedly  curdled  aspect. 

The  thickness  of  this  sheath  varies  within  wide  limits,  and  indeed  this 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  variation  in  size  of  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres, 
although  the  axis-cylinder  may  also  vary  in  diameter  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  some  fibres,  the  medullary  substance  forms  an  exceedingly 
thin  layer,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  except  by  the  darker 
outline  which  it  imparts  to  the  fibre,  or  it  may  only  occur  in  parts,  these 
alternating  irregularly  with  other  parts  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  white  substance.  Such  fibres,  which  are  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system  (fig.  152,  m,  m),  maybe  regarded 
as  transitional  between  the  white  and  the  grey  fibres. 

Nodes  and  internodes  of  Ranvier. — It  was  shown  by  Ranvier,  that 
there  constantly  occur  in  the  peripheral  meduUated  nerve-fibres  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  the  white  substance,  which  succeed  one  another 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  ;  and  give  the 
fibres    the   appearance  of  being    constricted  at  these  places.      The 
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cojistnctwns  or  nodes  of  Ranvier,  as  they  may  conveniently  be  termed, 
dwide  the  fibre  into  a  series  of  internodes  of  nearly  equal  length. 
The    segmentation    is  readily  made    apparent    by  the    action   of    a 


Fig.  111.  Fig.    141. — Portions    op    two    nerve-fibres    staixed   ■\vith 

jy  OSMIC      ACID      (KROil     A      YOUNG      RABBIT).         425      DIAMETERS 

(E.  A.  S.). 

R,  R.  Nodes  of  Ranvier,  witli  axis-cylinder  passing  througli. 
a,  Primitive  sheath  of  the  nerve,  c,  Opposite  the  middle  of 
the  segment  indicates  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  lying  between 
the  primitive  sheath  and  the  medullary  sheath.  In  a  the 
nodes  are  wider,  and  the  intersegmental  substance  more  appa- 
rent than  in  b.     (From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Neale.) 


solution  of  osmio  acid,  which  leaves  the  nodes  (fig. 
141,  R,  R  ;  fig.  142,  e)  almost  colourless,  while  the 
medullary  sheath,  or  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
becomes  stained  of  an  inky  black  colour. 

The  white  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath  is 
often  found  to  have  shrunk  somewhat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  node  (fig.  139,  a),  and  it  can 
then  be  seen  that  there  is  present,  in  addition 
to  it,  a  clear  or  finely  granular  stroma,  which 
has  become  evident  in  consequence  of  retraction 
of  the  fatty  sul^stance  which  normally  pervaded  it. 

The  outer  membranous  sheath  of  the  fibre  ap- 
pears to  be  continued  over  the  nodes,  for  when  a 
meduUated  fibre  is  examined  in  water  and  the  sub- 
tance  of  the  medullary  sheath  exudes  from  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nerve-fibres,  it  is  found  that  the  place 
of  that  which  thus  escapes  is  taken  by  the  white 
substance  from  the  next  internode  ;  and  this 
substance  may  be  seen  to  flow  past  the  constric- 
tions of  Eanvier  without  escaping  at  those  points. 
Outside  the  primitive  sheath  the  internodes  are 
united  by  a  disc  of  cementing  substance — the 
"  constricting  band  "  of  Ranvier  —  which,  like 
intercellular  substance  elsewhere,  becomes  stained 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  last-named  reagent 
stains  also  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  node,  so  that  the  fibres  after  this 
reatment  appear  marked  with  little  crosses  (fig. 
151)  ;  the  transverse  limb  of  the  cross  being  due 
to  the  ring  of  intersegmental  substance,  the  longi- 
tudinal to  the  axis-cylinder.  Many  other  fluids 
stain  the  axis-cylinder  at  the  nodes  only,  being 
prevented  fi'om  reaching  it  elsewhere  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  fatty  matter  in  the  surrounding 
medullarv  sheath. 


Engelmann  argues  in  favour  of  a  discontinuity  of  the 

axis-cylinder  (as  Avell  as  of    the  medullary  sheath)   at 

the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  basing-  his  argument  partly  on  the  immediate  degeneration. 

which  results  vsdien  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut,  partly  on  appearances  obtained  after  a 
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certain  metliod  of  ti'eatment  with,  nitrate  of   silver,   the  dark  deposit  charac- 
teristic of   inter-cellular  substance   traversing,   according  to   his   account,  the 

Fig.  112. — ^Medcllated  >-erve-fibre  treated  t;vith  osmic  acid  (Key  and  Fig.  142. 

Eetzius. ) 
♦ 

A  node  of  Eanvier  (E)  and  a  nucleus  (K)  is  represented.  The  medullary- 
sheath  apj)ears  broken  up  into  a  number  of  segments  with  conical  or 
funnel-shaped  ends  fitting  into  one  another. 


thickness  of  the  axis-cylinder  at  the  nodes.  But  such,  a  view  would 
require  far  stronger  evidence  than  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
before  it  can  be  accepted,  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  best  ascertained 
facts  with  regard  to  the  development  and  regeneration  of  the  axis- 
cylinder. 

In  the  middle  of  each  internode  an  oval  nucleus  lies 
embedded  in  the  medullary  sheath  (figs.  139,  B,  141,  c, 
142,  k),  these  nuclei  will  be  described  with  the  primitive 
sheath. 

Medullary  segments.— Other  breaks  of  continuity  are  seen  in 
the  meduUary  sheath  (fig.  136)  wliich  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  ;  indeed  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
how  far  they  correspond  to  a  pre- existent  structure  in  the  fibre.  In 
consequence  of  their  presence  the  medullaiy  sheath  almost  con- 
stantly appears  as  if  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  cylindrical 
segments  with  either  conical  or  funnel-shaped  enda  which  fit  in  with 
one  another  in  the  alternate  segments  (fig.  142),  and  the  parts  in 
question  have  since  been  frequently  •  described  as  integral  con- 
stituents of  the  medullary  sheath  (Lantermann,  Schmidt  and 
others).  It  is  easy  to  convince  oneself  of  the  reality  of  the  appeai-- 
ances  here  mentioned,  but  it  is  far  less  easy  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  not  artificial  productions.  Against  the  view  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  natural  condition  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are 
extremely  variable  in  number  and  in  size  in  a  given  length,  even 
of  the  same  nerve-fibre,  that  they  appear  to  become  increased  in 
number  if  the  nerve-fibre  have  been  subjected  to  much  manipula- 
tion, that  they  have  no  constant  relation,  so  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  to  the  other  pai"ts  of  the  medullated  fibre,  and  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  several  careful  observers,  they  are  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  living  animal,  unless  these  have  been 
subjected  to  an  abnormal  amount  of  traction  or  other  mechanical 
injury.  This  last  assertion  is  denied,  however,  by  others,  who 
maintain  the  pre-existence  of  the  medullary  segments,  and  describe 
them  and  the  oblique  clefts  which  separate  them  as  definite  parts  of 
the  sheath. 

Rod-like  and  reticular  structures  in  the  medullary  sheath.— 
It  was  shown  by  McCarthy  that  after  r.  nerve  has  been  hardened 
with  chromate  of  ammonium  (picric  acid  is  still  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose)  the  medullary  sheath  appears  pervaded  with  minute  rod- 
like structures  Which  pass  radially  between  the  axis-cylinder  and 
the  primitive  sheath  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  cross-section 
of  a  nerve-fibre  the  appearance  of  a  wheel.  The  rods  stain  with 
carmine  and  hgeniatoxjiin.  which  do  not  colour  the  fatty  substance 
of  the  medullary  sheath.  In  nerves  stained  with  osmic  acid  (in 
which  these  structures  were  first  detected  by  Lantermann)  they  are 
far  less  easily  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  dark  colouration  of  the 
fatty  substance  in  which  they  are  embedded.  The  rods  are  probably 
not  distinct  from  one  another,   but  in  reality  united  laterally   so 
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aa  to  form  a  close  network,  for  if  the  nerve  be  first  placed  in  strong  alcohol  and. 
tiien  subjected  to  the  action  of  staining  fluids  it  will  be  found  that  the  rod-like 
structures  are  no  longer  visible  but  the  medullary  sheath  appears  pervaded  instead 
by  a  finely  reticular  structure.  The  network  thus  obtained  is  considered  by 
Kilhne  and  Ewald,  who  first  drew  attention  to  it,  to  be  chemically  of  a  horny 
nature,  on  account  of  the  resistance  it  offers  to  reagents,  and  especially  to 
digestive  ferments  ;  and  they  further  describe  it  as  continuous  with  two  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  membranes  of  a  similar  nature  one  immediately  investing 
the  axis-cylinder  and  the  other  lining  the  iDrimitive  sheath.  Ranvier  on  the  other 
hand  describes  the  medullary  sheath  as  bounded  both  towards  the  axis-cylinder 
and  towards  the  primitive  sheath  by  fine  layers  of  protoplasm,  and  he  regards 
these  as  being  connected  with  one  another  by  protoplasmic  septa,  which  lie  in 
the  intervals  between  the  conico-cylindrical  segments  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  still  much  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  the 
nerves.  As  to  its  chemical  composition  the  white  substance  or  mye.lm, 
consists  chiefly  of  protagon  (or  of  its  derivatives  lecithin  and  neurin)  to- 
gether with  cholesterin  and  one  or  two  other  substances  in  less  amount. 
When  escaped  from  the  nerve-fibres  it  forms  drops  either  rounded  or 
irregular  in  shape,  which  always  show  the  double  contour  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  the  appearance  being  due 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  myelin  refracts  the  light.  In  con- 
tact Avith  water  it  combines  with  that  fluid,  and  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
bibition the  myehn-drops  undergo  a  considerable  increase  in  bulk, 
accompanied  by  remarkable  changes  of  form,  often  gTowing  out  into 
tube-like  filaments  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  fluid.  In  this 
behaviour  myelin  is  not  peculiar  but  resembles  certain  other  substances 
of  a  fatty  and  resinous  nature. 

Sheath  of  Schwann,  Outer  or  Primitive  Sheath.^ — The  nucleated 
sheath  of  Schwann  forms  the  outermost  covering  of  the  white  nerve- 
fibres.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  homogeneous  membrane 
with  nuclei  disposed  at  intervals  along  its  inner  surface.  As  already 
mentioned  these  nuclei  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  constrictions 
or  nodes  of  Eanvier,  for  they  lie  about  midway  between  the  nodes,  only 
one  nucleus  being  found  in  each  internode  (fig.  141).  The  nuclei  are 
oval  and  sometimes  flattened,  they  usually  lie  in  a  depression  of  the 
medullary  sheath,  and  at  each  end  of  the  nucleus,  especially  in  young 
nerves,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm  Avhich  may 
spread  for  a  short  distance  between  the  primitive  and  the  medullary 
sheath.  The  primitive  sheath  turns  in  at  the  nodes  and  closely  sur- 
rounds the  axis-cylinder  as  this  passes  from  one  segment  to  the  other. 

So  long  as  the  jorimitive  sheath  is  accurately  filled  by  the  contained 
medullary  substance  its  outline  can  seldom  be  distinguished,  but  some- 
times, when  the  white  substance  separates  at  various  points  from  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  the  contour  of  the  fibre  becomes  indented  and  ir- 
regular, and  then  the  membrane  of  the  tube  may,  in  favou7-able  circum- 
stances, be  discerned  as  an  extremely  faint  line,  running  outside  the 
deeply  shaded  border  formed  by  the  white  substance. 

In  the  white  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  nucleated  sheath 
is  absent,  and  these  are  only  invested  by  a  medullary  sheath  in  which 
nodes  of  Ranvier  have  not  been  detected.  In  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  comparatively  tough  primitive  sheath  the  fibres  from 
these  situations  cannot  be  isolated  for  any  distance  without  rupture,  and 
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it  is  found  that  for  the  same  reason  the  medullary  sheath  readily  breaks 
away  from  the  axis-cylinder,  so  that  this  is  thus  left  bare. 


Pig.  143. — Portion  of  the  network  of  fibres  op 

REMAK    FROH     THE     PNETJilOGASTKIC     OF     THE     DOG 

(Ranvier). 

n,    nucleus ;    p,    protoplasm   surrounding    it ;   b, 
striatiou  caused  by  fibrils. 

Pale  or  non  -  medullated  fibres  ; 
Fibres  of  S,emak. — These  occm^  prin- 
cipally in  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  but  they  are  found  also  in  greate 
or  less  amount  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
They  are  exceedingly  pale,  faintly  striated 
fibres  of  varying  size,  which  exhibit  nuclei 
at  frequent  intei-vals.  The  nuclei  are  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  fibre,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  account, 
belong  to  a  delicate  homogeneous  sheath, 
like  the  primitive  sheath  of  the  medullated 
fibre.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  with 
Eanvier  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
exhibit  the  sheath,  and  if  this  is  the  case, 
the  nuclei  must  be  regarded  as  embedded 
in  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  fibre  itself, 
and  as  belonging  to  this.  The  fibres  in 
question  differ  also  fi'om  the  meduhated 
fibres  in  being  fr^equently  branched  and 
united  with  neighbouring  fibres,  so  as  to 
form  a  network  along  their  course  ;  a 
condition  which  is  never  found  in  the 
course  of  the  medullated  nerves.  The 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  consist 
wholly  of  pale  fibres,  but  these  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  pale  fibres  in 
being  provided  with  a  distinct  nucleated 
sheath. 


Fig.  143. 


NERVE-CELLS. 

These  are  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and 
in  the  ganglia  ;  they  exist  also  in  some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense 
near  their  terminations,  and  occur  here  and  there  in  the  com^se  of  certain 
other  nerves.     They  are  often  named  ganglion-cells. 

In  shape,  nerve-cells  vary  greatly.  Thus  they  may  be  spheroidal  or 
ovoidal  with  a.  general  even  outline,  or  they  may  be  of  an  angular  or 
irregular  figure,  and  it  is  found  that  the  nerve-cells  have  a  characteristic 
shape  in  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  For  example,  the  cells 
from  the  spinal  ganglia  are  generally  of  a  rounded  shape  (see  fig.  156, 
p.  157),  those  fr-om  the  sympathetic  ganglia  more  angular  (fig.  155), 
those  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  of  an  exceedingly 
irregular  form,  and  provided  with  numerous  branching  processes  (fig. 
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144)  ;  those  from  the  cerebral  convolutions  conical,  those  from  a 
particular  layer  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  flask-or  retort- 
shaped  (fig.  145),  and  so  on.  The  cells  which  are  situated  in  the 
course  of  peripheral  nerves  are  often  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  the  two 
poles  of  the  spindle  being  prolonged  into  nerve  fibres. 


Fig.  144. 


Fig.    144. Two  NERVE-CELLS  FKOM  THE  SPINAL  CORD  OP    THE  OX,  ISOLATED  AFTER  MACERA- 
TION   IN    VERY    DILUTE    CHROMIC    ACID.       MaSNIFIED    175    DIAMETERS.       (E.A.S. ) 

Each  cell  lias  a  well-defined,  clear,  round  nucleus,  and  a  large  nucleolus.  The  cell 
processes  are  seen  to  be  finely  fibrillated,  the  fibrils  passing  from  one  process  into  another 
through  the  body  of  the  cell.  A,  from  the  anterior  coruu  of  grey  matter,  large  and 
stellate,  with  numerous  processes  ;  a,  axis-cylinder  process  broken  a  short  distance  from 
the  cell.  B,  probably  from  the  posterior  cornu,  more  fusiform  in  shape  and  apparently 
destitute  of  an  axis-cylinder  process. 
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IsTerve-cells  vary  much  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape.  Many  of  the 
nerve-cells  in  the  body  are  very  large,  but  there  are  others  which  are 
quite  small,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  nuclei.  The  latter  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebehum,  where  they  form  what  is  known  as  the  granule-layer. 


Fig.  145. Two  NERVE-CELLS  FROJI 

THE    CORTICAL  GREY    MATTER  OF 
THE  CEREBELLUM.       MAGNIFIED 

260  DIAMETERS  (Kol]iker). 

structure.  —  The  nu- 
cleus of  a  nerve-cell  (fig. 
144)  is  usually  a  large  clear 
I'ound  vesicle  containing  a 
very  distinct  highly  re- 
fracting nucleolus,  and,  in 
some  cases,  an  intranuclear 
net-work.  The  cell-sub- 
stance is  finely  granular  or 
punctated,  sometimes  in- 
distinctly striated.     It  fre- 


Fiff.  145. 


ms. 


146. — Ganglion-cell    of    a   frog, 
MAGNIFIED  (Beale). 


Fig.  146. 


a, a,  straight  fibre  ;  b,  b,  coiled  fibre  ;  c,  smaller 
one  joining  it. 

quently  has  a  brownish-Ted  tinge,  but  be- 
sides this,  ceUs  are  often  to  be  seen  which 
contain  very  distinct  brown  or  yellow 
colom'ed  i^atches  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  pigment  granules.  The  colour  is 
deeper  in  adult  age  than  in  infancy. 

Every  nerve-cell  has  one  or  more  pro- 
cesses, and  the  cells  are  often  named 
according  to  the  number  of  processes  they 
possess,  uni-,  bi-,  and  multi-polar  ;  terms 
not  perhaps  well-chosen,  but  rendered 
current  by  use.  A  fibrillation  similar  to 
that  in  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre  is 
visible  in  the  cell-processes,  and  it  may  also 
be  traced  passing  from  them  into  the  body 
of  the  ceh  and  even  through  this  irom  one 
process  into  another.  Some  affirm  that  they 
have  been  able  to  trace  a  connection  of 
these  fibrils  with  the  nucleus  of  the  cell, 
but  this  is  at  present  doubtful. 

Nerve-cells  which  are  entirely  destitute  of 
processes  have  sometimes  been  described. 
It  is  possible  that  such  may  exist,  but  there 
is  always  a  probability  that  these  may  be 
cells,  the  processes  of  which  have  become 
broken  away  during  the  manipulation  required  for  isolation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  many  cells  have  at  least  one  of  their  processes 
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prolonged  as  a  nerve-fibre  (axis-cylinder  process).  In  the  case  of  the 
bi-polar  cells,  especially  those  of  a  spindle-shape  with  a  process 
from  either  end,  both  these  processes  are  prolonged  as  nerve-fibres 
(fig.  154):  from  another  point  of  view  the  ceU  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  nucleated  enlargement  interpolated  in  the  course   of  the  fibre. 


Fi-   147. 


Fig.  147. — Axis-cylinder  process  of  a  nerve-cell 
(M.  Schultze). 

X  ,  X ,  Portion  of  nerve-cell  from  spinal  cord  of  ox, 
with  axis-cylinder  process,  «,  coming  oif  from  it  and  ac- 
quiring at  a  a  medullary  sheath.     Highly  magnified. 


In  other  bi-polar  cells  in  which  the  processes 
come  off  on  the  same  side  of  the  cell,  the 
latter  often  has  a  pyi'iform  shape  (fig.  146), 
the  fibres  being  prolonged  from  the  stalk  of 
the  pear  and  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  being- 
placed  in  the  larger  end.  As  was  shown  by 
Beale,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  two  fibres 
which  are  thus  prolonged  fi'om  these  pear- 
shaped  cells  is  found,  the  one  being  generally 
coiled  spirally  round  the  other  for  a  certain 
distance,  after  which  the  fibres  separate  and 
take  opposite  directions.  Cells  of  this  kind  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
both  of  the  frog  (where  they  Were  first  dis- 
covered by  Beale)  and  of  the  mammal. 

In  multi-j^olar  cells  either  one  or  more  of 
the  ceU-processes  may  be  prolonged  into  nerve- 
fibres.  In  the  large  ramified  nerve-cells  of  the 
anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord  only  one  of 
the  many  processes  is  prolonged  into  a  nerve- 
fibre.  This  is  known  as  the  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cess of  Deiters  (fig.  145,  «,  and  fig.  147),  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  processes  of  the 
cell  by  being  unbranched  and  of  a  somewhat 
clearer  and  more  evenly  fibrillated  appearance 
than  the  other  processes,  which  branch  again 
and  again,  becoming  finer  as  they  proceed,  until 
they  are  eventually  lose  to  sight  in  the  grey 
matter.  Other  multi-polar  cells,  many  of  those 
in  the  sympathetic  system  for  instance,  possess 
several  nerve-fibre  processes  (fig.  155). 

Sometimes  these  axis-cylinder  processes  of  a 
nerve-cell,  especially  those  in  the  sympathetic, 
are  continued  along  their  whole  course  as  pale 
nerve-fibres.  But  in  many  cases,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  body  of  the  cell,  they  acquire  a 
medullary  sheath  and  become  in  fact  medullated 
nerve-fibres  (fig.  147,  a').  In  the  bi-polar  cells  (those  at  least  of  a  pyri- 
form  shape),  the  one  fibre  may  be  prolonged  as  a  pale  fibre,  the  other  as 
a  medullated  fibre.  In  other  instances  both  fibres  may  become  dark- 
bordered  or  both  continue  as  pale  fibres.     In  the  uni -polar  cells  of  the 
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ganglia  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  in  some  other 
situations  the  single  ^Ji'ocess  (which  may  be  much  convoluted  near  the 
cell  and  soon  acquires  a  medullary  sheath)  bifurcates  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  course,  and  its  two  branches  are  eventually  prolonged  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  nerve  (fig.  156). 

The  nerve-cells  in  the  brain  and  sjDinal  cord  resemble  the  nerve-fibres 
in  the  same  parts  in  being  destitute  of  any  nucleated  sheath,  but  in  the 
ganglia  each  nerve-cell  is  inclosed  in  a  memlDranous  capsule,  having 
nuclei  on  its  inner  surface  and  apparently  continuous  with  the 
nucleated  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre  or  fibres  with  ■o'hich  the  cell  is  con- 
nected (fig.  155). 

Sustentacular  tissue  of  the  nerve-centres ;  reticiilum,  neuro- 
glia.— In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebro -spinal  centre,  the  nerve-cells 
appear  at  first  sight  as  if  imbedded  in  a  sort  of  matrix  of  granular  sub- 
stance, interi^osed  between  them  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  verj" 
generally  traversed  by  nerve-fibres.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
appearance  of  gTanular  or  molecular  matter  results  from  a  confused  inter- 
lacement of  fine  fibrils  and  especially  of  the  fine  ramifications  of  nerve- 
ceUs  :  or  from  the  crushing  and  breaking  down  of  such  fibres  in  the 
process  of  examination. 

Fig,    148. — Part   of   the  reticulum  from  the  spinal  Fig.  148. 

CORD  (Kolliker).     Magnifnecl  350  diameters. 

The  supporting  substance  which  is  met  with 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
between  the  nerve-fibres  also  looks  in  section  like 
a  network,  although  rather  more  open  than  that 
in  the  grey  matter.  It  was  supposed  by  Kolliker 
to  be  a  form  of  retiform  tissue  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  branched  cells ;  accordingly  he  named  it 
the  reticulum  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  the 
term  neuroglia  which  was  proposed  by  Virchow 

has  been  more  generally  adopted.  It  is  not,  however,  composed  of  cells, 
although  tliese  may  occm-  in  it,  but  it  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  an 
intercellular  substance  which  occupies  the  interstices  lietween  the  nerve- 
fibres.  The  cells  which  are  here  and  there  found  in  it  are  flattened 
and  resemble  small  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  the  neuroglia  of 
the  nerve-centres  has  generally  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  connective 
tissue  ground-substance,  especially  since  in  many  places  it  appears 
fibrillated.  Moreover,  it  is  apparently  in  continuity  ^\dth  the  con- 
nective tissue  septa  which  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  from  the  investing  sheath  of  pia  mater.  In  the  nerve- 
trunks,  as  we  shaU  immediately  see,  the  supporting  tissue  between  the 
nerve-fibres,  which  also  in  section  has  the  appearance  of  a  network,  is 
evidently  composed  of  delicate  connective  tissue.  By  some  authorities, 
however,  the  neuroglia  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
intercellular  substance  of  an  epithelium,  and  the  cells  in  it  are  con- 
sidered to  be  analogous  with  the  branched  migratory  cells  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  a  stratified  ej)ithelium. 

Kiihne  and  Ewald  for  similar  reasons  to  those  mentioned  in  speaking-  of  the 
network  of  the  medullated  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre,  have  concluded  that  the 
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fine  interlacement  of  fibres  in  the  nerve-centres  is  also  of  a  horny  nature,  and 
they  have  accordingly  termed  it  the  "  horny  framework." 

Such  being  the  structural  elements  of  the  nervous  substance,  sve  have 
next  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  fibres  in  the  gangha 
and  nerves  ^'hich  they  contribute  to  form  ;  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  being  treated  of  in  a  subsecp.ent  part  of  this 
work. 

CONSTRUCTION     OF     THE     NERVES     OR    NERVOUS     CORDS. 

The  nerves  are  formed  of  the  nerve-fibres  already  described,  collected 
together  and  bound  up  in  sheaths  of  connective  tissue.  A  variable 
number  of  fibres  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  forms  a  slender  round  cord 


Fig.   149. — Section  of   the  internal  saphenous  heuve  (human),  made  after  beingf 

STAINED  IN    OSMIC   ACID    AND    SUBSEQUENTLY    HARDENED    IN    ALCOHOL.       DkAWN   AS    SEEN 
UNDER    A    VERT    LOW   MAGNIFYING   P0T.TER.       (E.  A.  S.) 

Ep,  epineurium,  or  general  sheath  of  the  nerve,  consisting  of  connective  tissue 
tundles  of  variable  size  separated  by  cleft-like  areolfe,  which  appear  as  a  network  of  clear 
lines,  with  here  and  there  fat-cells//,  and  blood-vessels  v  :  per  funiculus  enclosed  in  its. 
lamellated  connective  tissue  sheath  (perineurium,)  ;  end,  interior  of  funiculus,  showing 
the  cut  ends  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  connective  tissue 
within  the  funiculus  (endoneurium).  The  fat-cells  and  the  nerve-fibres  are  darkly  stained 
by  the  osmic  acid,  but  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  is  only  slightly  stained. 

of  no  determinate  size,  usually  named  a  fimiculus ;  if  a  nerve  be  small 
it  may  consist  of  but  one  such  cord,  but  in  larger  nerves  several  faniculi 
are  united  together  into  one  or  more  bundles,  which,  being  wi-apped  up 
in  a  common  membranous  covering,  constitute   the  nerve  (fig.  149). 
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Accordingly,  in  dissecting  a  nerve,  we  first  come  to  an  outward  covering, 
formed  of  connective  tissue,  often  so  strong  and  dense  that  it  might  well  be 
called  fibrous.  From  this  common  sheath  we  trace  connective  tissue 
bundles  passing  between  the  funiculi,  connecting  them  together  as  well  as 
conducting  and  supporting  the  fine  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed 
to  the  nerve.  But,  besides  the  interposed  areolar  tissue  which  connects 
these  smallest  cords,  each  funiculus  has  a  special  sheath  of  its  own,  as  will 
be  immediately  noticed. 

The  common  sheath  (fig.  149,  eji)  and  its  sub- divisions  consist  of 
connective  tissue  presenting  the  usual  white  and  elastic  constituent 
fibres  of  that  textm*e,  the  latter  being  present  in  considerable  proj)ortion: 
frequently  also  a  httle  fat  is  to  be  found.  This  common  sheath  has 
received  the  name  of  e^ineurium  (Key  and  Eetzius)  ;  it  was  formerly 
termed  the  "  cellular  sheath  "  {vagina  cellulosa). 

Tm.  150. 


Fig.  150. — Part  op  a  section  of  one  oi?  the  fttnictjli  of  the  sciatic  nerte  of  man. 
Magnified  (after  Key  and  Retziiis). 

P,  Perineurium,  consisting  of  a  number  of  closely  arranged  lamellae.  En,  processes  from 
the  perineurium,  passing  into  the  interior  of  the  funiculus,  and  becoming  continuous  with 
the  endoneurium,  or  delicate  connective  tissue  between  the  nerve-fibres.  The  connective 
tissue  fibrils  of  the  endoneurium  are  seen  cut  across  as  fine  points,  often  appearing  to 
ensheath  the  nerve-fibres  with  a  circle  of  minute  dots  (fibril-sheath  of  Key  and  Retzius),, 
Numerous  nuclei  of  connective  tissue  cells  are  imbedded  in  the  endoneurium  ;  v,  section 
of  a  blood-vessel. 


The  special  sheath  of  a  faniculus,  termed  the  neurilemma  ov perineurium 
(fig.  149,  per.,  150,  p.),  is  also  formed  of  connective  tissue,  but  is  far  more 
distinctly  of  a  lamellar  nature,  and  indeed  may  be  stripped  off  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  from  the  little  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  of  which  the  funiculus 
consists.  The  perineurium  is  not  formed  of  a  single  lamella  but  of 
several,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  interlamellar  clefts 
moistened  with  lymph.  The  separation  is  not  everywhere  complete, 
for  here  and  there  bundles  pass  across,  connecting  the  several  lamella. 
Moreover,  the  outermost  lamella  is  joined  by  connective  tissue  bundles 
and  laminse  of  the  epineurium,  and  the  innermost  gives  ofi"  flattened 
prolongations  (fig.  149,  e7id),  to  form  imperfect  septa  between  the  groups  of 
nerve-fibres  within  the  funiculus. 

Although  the  lamellse  of  the  perineurium  are  very  thin,  each  is  formed 
of  at  least  three  strata.  Thus  the  main  substance  of  the  lamellae  is 
composed  of  a  connective  tissue,  in  which  both  white  fibres  and  elastic 
elements  are  found,  the  white  fibres  having  for  the  most  part  a  transverse 
disposition.    The  elastic  elements  lie  in  greater  abundance  nearer  the 
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surfaces  of  the  lamella,  and  often  occur  in  the  form  of  patches  or 
incomplete  membranes  of  elastic   substance  (fig.   73,  p.  71),  as  well 


Fig.  151.  Fig.  151. — A  pohtion  of  a  small  nerve-trunk 

FROM  THE  THORAX  OF  A  MOUSE,  TREATED  WITH 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER  (Ranvler).     Magnified. 

Cross  markings  are  seen  at  tlie  nodes,  and  the 
laj'er  of  flattened  epithelioid  cells  which  covers 
the  surface  is  also  brought  into  view. 

as  in  the  form  of  a  fine  network  of  fibres. 
On  both  its  sm'faces,  each  lamella  is 
entirely  covered  with  a  layer  of  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  flattened  epithelioid 
cells,  which  thus  serve  also  to  bound  the 
clefts  between  the  lamellae.  The  out- 
lines of  the  cells  are  brought  into  view 
by  the  silver  treatment  (fig.  151). 

The  funiculi  of  a  nerve  although  not 
all  of  one  size,  are  all  sufficiently  large 
to  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  easily  dissected  out  from  each 
other.  In  a  nerve  so  dissected  into 
its  component  funiculi,  it  is  seen 
that  these  do  not  run  along  the  nerve  as  parallel  insulated  cords, 
but  join  together  obliquely  at  short  distances  as  they  proceed  in  their 
com'se,  the  cords  resulting  fr'om  such  union  dividing  in  their  further 
progress  to  form  junctions  again  with  collateral  cords  ;  so  that  in  fact 
the  faniculi  composing  a  single  nervous  trunk  have  an  arrangement  with 
respect  to  each  other  similar  to  that  which  is  found  to  hold  in  a  plexus 
formed  by  the  branches  of  different  nerves.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  in  these  communications  the  medullated  nerve-fibres 
do  not  join  together  or  coalesce.  They  pass  off  from  one  nervous  cord 
to  enter  another,  with  whose  fibres  they  become  intermixed,  and  part  of 
them  thus  intermixed  may  again  pass  off  to  a  third  ftmiculus,  or  go 
through  a  series  of  funiculi  and-  undergo  still  further  intermixture  ;  but 
throughout  all  these  successive  associations  (until  near  the  termination  of 
the  nerve)  the  fibres  remain  individually  distinct,  hke  the  threads  in  a 
rope. 

The  nerve-fibres  are  separated  fi'om  one  another,  and  suj^ported  within 
the  funiculus  by  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  fibrils  of  which  run  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally,  appearing  in  section  as  fine  points  (fig. 
150).  This  tissue  has  been  distinguished  as  the  endoneurium  by  Key 
and  Eetzius.  It  is  continuous  with  the  septa  which  pass  in  as  above  men- 
tioned from  the  innermost  lamella  of  the  perineurium,  and  it  serves  to 
support  also  the  capillary  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  nerve. 
Lying  alongside  each  other,  the  fibres  of  a  funicidus  form  a  little  skein 
or  bundle,  which  runs  in  a  waving  or  serpentine  manner  within  its 
sheath  ;  and  the  alternate  lights  and  shadows  caused  by  the  successive 
bendings  being  seen  through  the  sheath,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
alternate  light  and  dark  cross  stripes  on  the  funiculi,  or  even  on  larger 
cords  consisting  of  several  frmiculi.  On  stretching  the  nerve,  the  fibres 
are  straightened  and  the  striped  appearance  is  lost.     Both  the  peri- 
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neurimn  and  endonenrium  accompany  the  nerves  in  all  their  di^dsions, 
in  some  cases  as  far  as  their  peripheral  terminations.  In  the  finest 
branches  the  perineurium  generally  becomes  reduced  to  a  single 
connective  tissue  lamella,  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  epithehoid  cells. 
In  this  condition  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  sheath  of  Henle. 

Both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunks  are  con- 
structed in  the  manner  above  described,  but  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  are  chiefly  of  the  white  or  medidlated  kind,  while  in  nerves 
belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system  non-medullated  fibres  for  the  most 
part  preponderate.  But  very  few  nerves  are  composed  exclusively  of  one 
or  the  other  kind  of  fibre. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerve-trunks  and  their  branches  always  present  a 
brilhant  whitish  aspect,  whereas  the  sympathetic  nerves  vary  in 
appearance,  some  being  whiter,  others  grey  or  reddish  in  eolom-.  The 
more  grey-looldng  branches  or  bundles  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
the  pale  fibres  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  medullated  kind  (fig.  152)  ;  the 
whiter  cords,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  proportionally  large  amount  of 

Fig.  152. 


Fig.    152. — A    SMALL    BUNDLE    OP  NERVE    FIBRES    FROM  THE    SYMPATHETIC    NERVE.      (Key 

and  Ketzius.) 

The  bundle  is  composed  of  pale  nerve-fibres,  witli  the  exception  of  the  fibre  m,  m, 
which  is  enclosed  here  and  there  by  a  thin  medullary  sheath  ;  n,  n,  nuclei  of  pale  fibres. 

medullated  fibres,  and  fewer  of  the  grey  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  nerve 
grey  fasciculi  and  white  fasciculi,  respectively  constituted  as  above 
described,  run  alongside  of  each  other  in  the  same  cords  for  a  consider- 
able space  without  mixing.  This  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  communication  with  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  trunk  or  cord 
which  connects  together  the  i)rincipal  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  and 
"u  the  primary  branches  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  ^^scera.  In  the 
iast-mentioned  case  the  different  fasciculi  get  more  mixed  as  they 
advance,  but  generally  it  is  only  after  the  white  fasciculi  have  passed 
through  one  or  more  gangha  that  they  become  thoroughly  blended  with 
the  grey  ;  and  then,  too,  the  nervous  cords  receive  a  large  accession  of 
grey  fibres  (apparently  derived  from  the  ganglia),  which  are  mixed  up 
with  the  rest,  and  take  off  more  and  more  from  their  whiteness. 

Differences  are  observed  among  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  which  they  respectively 
contain,  and  in  the  size  of  their  white  fibres.  Volkmann  and  Bidder 
showed   that  whereas    nerves  going  to  voluntary  muscles    are    chiefly 
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composed  of  large  fibres,  those  distributed  to  the  integuments  have 
many  small  ones,  and  have  also  a  larger  proportion  of  grey  fibres,  more- 
over the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  are  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  motor  fibres  contain  more  large  fibres  in  proportion  than 
do  the  posterior  or  sensory  roots.  The  vagus  nerve  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  grey  fibres. 

Vessels  and  Lymphatics. — The  blood-vessels  of  a  nerve  after 
dividing  into  small  branches  in  the  epineurium  and  giving  offsets  to 
the  groups  of  fat-vesicles  which  are  there  met  with,  pierce  the  layers 
of  the  perineurium  obliquely,  being  supported  by  the  connective  tissue 
bundles  which  unite  the  lamella,  and  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the 
faniculus  along  the  septa  before  mentioned.  Here  they  break  up  into 
fine  capillaries  which  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  with  the  fibres,  but 
are  connected  at  intervals  by  short  transverse  branches,  thus  forming  a 
network  with  long  narrow  meshes.  Some  of  the  capillaries  may  be 
observed  to  form  loops.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  the  epineurium, 
but  within  the  funiculi  there  are  no  distinct  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  lymph.  It  is  found  however  that  colom'ed  fluid  which  is  injected  by 
means  of  a  fine  cannula  into  the  interior  of  a  funiculus  finds  its  way 
into  the  lymphatics  of  the  sheath  after  passing  through  the  clefts 
between  the  lamellte  of  the  perineurium,  so  that  undoubtedly  a  connec- 
tion exists  between  these  perineural  clefts  and  the  lymphatic  system. 

Course  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  nerve-trunks. — Neither  in 
their  course  along  the  nervous  cords,  nor  in  the  white  part  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  do  the  medullated  fibres  anastomose  together,  nor  are  they 
observed  except  in  rare  instances  to  divide  into  branches  until  they  ap- 
proach their  termination.  But  the  nerve-trunks  themselves  continually 
ramify,  and  the  branches  of  different  nerves  not  unfrequently  join  with 
one  another.  The  branches  are  of  course  formed  by  collections  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  it  follows  therefore  that  when  two  branches  of  nerves  join, 
fibres  pass  from  the  one  nerve-trunk  to  become  associated  with  the  other 
in  their  further  progress,  or  the  communication  may  be  reciprocal,  so  that 
after  the  junction  each  nerve-trunk  contains  fibres  derived  from  two 
originally  distinct  sources.  In  other  cases  the  branches  of  a  nerve,  or 
branches  derived  from  two  or  fi-om  several  different  nerves,  are  connected 
in  a  more  complicated  manner,  and  form  what  is  termed  a  plexus.  In 
plexuses — of  which  the  one  named  "  brachial  "  or"axiUary,"  formed  by 
the  great  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  the  "  lumbar  "  and  "  sacral,"  formed  bj 
those  of  the  lower  limb  and  pelvis,  are  appropriate  examples — the  nerves 
or  their  branches  join  and  divide  again  and  again,  interchanging  and 
intermixing  their  iibres  so  thoroughly  that,  by  the  time  a  branch  leaves 
the  plexus  it  may  contain  fibres  from  several  or  even  from  aU  the  nerves 
entering  the  plexus.  Still,  as  in  the  more  simple  communications 
akeady  spoken  of,  the  fibres,  so  far  as  is  known,  remain  individuaUy 
distinct  thi'ouo-hout. 


In  some  instances  of  nervous  conjunctions  certain  collections  of  fibres,  after 
passing  from  one  nerve  to  another,  take  a  retrograde  course  in  that  second  nerve, 
and,  in  place  of  being  distributed  peripherally  with  its  branches,  turn  back  to  its 
root  and  rejoin  the  cerebro-spinal  centre.  An  instance  of  this  occurs,  as  shown  by 
Volkmann,  in  the  connection  between  the  second  and  thu-d  cervical  nerves  of  the 
cat,  in  that  of  the  foui'th  cranial  nerve  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  of 
the  cervical  nerves  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  descendens  noni. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE     GANGLIA, 

Sitnation. — Ganglia  are  found  in  the  following  situations — viz.  :  1. 
On  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  on  the  corresponding 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  the  encephalon ;  and  on  the  facial,  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves ;  also  on  the  branches  of  certain 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  2.  In  a  series  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  connected  by  nervous  cords,  and  constituting  what  was  long 
considered  as  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic.  3.  On  branches  of  nerves, 
especially  of  the  sympathetic  ;  occurring  numerously  in  the  abdomen, 
thorax,  neck,  and  head  ;  generally  in  the  midst  of  plexuses,  or  at  the 
point  of  union  of  two  or  more  branches.  Those  which  are  found  in 
several  of  the  fosste  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  for  the  most  part  placed 
at  the  junction  of  fine  branches  of  the  sympathetic  with  branches, 
usually  larger,  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  ganglia  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  figure  and  size  :  most  of 
those  whicli  have  been  longest  known  to  anatomists  are  conspicuous 
objects  ;  but  by  the  researches  of  Eemak  and  others,  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  are  numerous  small  or  microscopic  ganglia  disposed  along  the 
branches  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  some  other 
viscera  ;  and  also  connected  with  fine  plexuses  of  nerves  between  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Structiire. — Ganglia  are  invested  externally  with  a  thin,  but  firm 
and  closely  adherent  covering  of  connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the 
epineural  and  perineural  sheath  of  the  nerves  :  this  outward  covering 
sends  processes  inwards  through  the  interior.  A  section  carried  tlirough 
a  ganglion  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  cords  connected  with  it,  dis- 
closes collections  of  nerve-cells,  between  which  the  nerve-fibres  pass 


Fig.  153. — Longitudinal  section  through  the  middle  of  a  ganglion  on  the  pos- 
terior ROOT  op  one  of  the  SACRAL  NERVES  OF  THE  DOG,  AS  SEEN  UNDER  A  LOW 
MAGNIFYING    POWER.       (E.A.S.) 

a,  Nerve-root  entering  the  ganglion  ;  b,  fibres  leaving  the  ganglion  to  join  the  mixed 
spinal  nerve  ;  c,  connective  tissue  coat  of  the  ganglion  ;  d,  principal  group  of  nerve- 
cells,  with  fibres  passing  down  from  amongst  the  cells,  probably  to  unite  with  the 
longitudinally  coursing  nerve-fibres  by  T-shaped  junctions  (see  text). 

(fig.  153).  The  nervous  cords  on  entering  lay  aside  the  perineural 
sheaths,  which  become  merged  into  the  general  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ  ;    and  spread  out  into    smaller  bundles,    between  which    the 
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gangiion-cells  are  interposed  ;  and  the  fibres  are  gathered  up  again  into 
cords,  furnished  with  perineural  sheaths,  on  issuing  from  the  ganghon. 


Fig.  154.       Fig.    154. 


-A     BIPOLAR    NERVE-CELL,     WITH     ITS     POLES     PROLONGED    INTO 

MEDULLATED  NERVE-FIBRES  (Key  aud  Eetzius). 


The  wliole   is   invested   by  the   primitive   sheath. 
Eanvier. 


B,   B,    nodes   of 


Tlie  nerve-cells  have  mostly  a  round,  oval,  or  pyriform 
figure.  Each  cell  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule  with 
nuclei  upon  its  inner  surface,  (figs.  155, 156)  ;  these  capsules 
are  continuous  with  the  primitive  sheaths  of  the  nerves  (M. 
Schultze). 

Fig.  165. 


Fig.   155. — A    GANGLION-CELL     WITHIN     ITS     SHEATH   ;      FR05I    THE    HUMAN 

SYMPATHETIC.     HiGHLT  MAGNIFIED.      (Key  and  Rctziiis. ) 


Of  the  relation  between  the  nerve-fibres  in  a  ganglion  and 
the  ganglion-cells,  it  is  probable  that  some  fibres  may  pass 
through  without  being  connected  with  the  cells,  but  that 
every  nerve-cell  is  connected  with  a  fibre  or  with  fibres.  In 
the  case  of  niulti -polar  cells  (fig.  155),  such  as  are  found  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  each  of  the  branches  of  the  cell  is  in 
all  probabihty  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre,  and  the  same 
is  certainly  the  case  with  bipolar  cells,  at  least  those  in  which 
the  two  poles  are  prolonged  from  oi^posite  extremities  of  the 
cell  as  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  fish  (fig.  154),  as  well  as 
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in  the  pyriform  cells  before  noticed  (see  p.  148,  and  fig.  146)  in  which 
two  processes  arise  from  a  part  of  the  cell  near  one  another,  and  are 
continned  in  opposite  directions,  either  at  once,  or  after  the  one  fibre 
has  made  two  or  more  spiral  coils  around  the  other  or  straight  fibre. 
Uni-polar  cells  are  found  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  higher  vertebrates 
(fig.  156).  In  them  the  single  nerve-fibre  process  is  observed  to  divide 
before  long  into  two  fibres  (d),  which  traced  far  enough  are  found  to 
pass  ia  opposite  directions  toward  the  ends  of  the  ganglion.  Some- 
times the  branches  are  of  equal  size,  but  they  are  often  unequal,  one 
being  decidedly  smaller  than  the  other.  As  in  all  cases  of  a  division 
of  a  medullated  nerve-fibre,  the  bifarcation  takes  place  at  a  node  of 


fig.      156. Two      NERTE-CELIS       FKOM     A  Fig.   156. 

SPINAL    GANGLION    (hUMAn)    (Rctzilis). 


sTi,  Nucleated  sheath  ;  n,  n,  nuclei  of 
the  primitive  sheath  of  the  nerve.  From 
each  cell  a  fibre  can  be  seen  to  arise,  and 
after  a  convoluted  couree  on  the  surface  of 
the  nerve-cell,  to  bifurcate  (opposite  d) ; 
from  which  point  the  divisions  jjass  either 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  one  another,  as 
in  A,  or  at  first  in  the  same  direction  as 
in  B.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve-cell  are  all  represented  in  B,  but 
only  those  seen  in  profile  have  been 
represented  in  A. 


Eanvier,  and  this  may  be  the  first 
node  from  the  cell,  or  the  nerve- 
fibre  may  pass  two  or  three  or- 
more  nodes  before  thus  dividing. 
The  cell-process,  which  usually 
acquires  its  medullary  sheath  very 
soon  after  leaving  the  cell,  is 
often  convoluted  over  the  surface 
of  or  around  the  ceU ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  human 
spinal  gangha.  Its  bifurcation, 
or  in  other  words  its  junction 
with  a  nerve-fibre  traversing  the 
ganglion  is  often  T-shaped. 

These  T-shaped  divisions  were 
first  noticed  by  Eanvier.  They 
have  been  found  by  Retzius  in  the 

spinal  ganglia  of  all  classes  of  vertebrates  above  fishes — where  the  cells 
are  bipolar  like  that  shown  in  fig.  154  ;  and  also  in  man,  in  the  spinal 
gangha,  in  the  jugular  and  cervical  ganglia  of  the  vagus,  the  geniculate 
ganglion  of  the  facial  and  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  trigeminal ; 
but  not  in  the  otic,  the  sphenopalatine,  the  sub-maxihary  and  the  ciliary 
ganghon,  the  cells  of  all  of  which  are  multi-polar,  and  hence  resemble 
those  which  are  found  in  the  sympathetic. 


Cells  which  are  transitional  in  character  between  the  bipolar  cells  of  most 
fishes  and  the  unipolar  cells  with  forked  process  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  seem 
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to  occui',  as  Freud  lias  sho\vii,  in  Petromyzon,  in  wMch,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  bipolar  cells,  some  of  tlie  cells  have  their  two  processes  coming  off  quite 
close  to  one  another,  and  others  are  unipolar  with  a  short  single  process  which 
soon  bifurcates  to  form  two  nerve-fibres  jjassing  in  opposite  directions. 


ORIGINS     OR    ROOTS    OF     THE     NERVES. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  as  already  said,  are  connected  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  brain  or  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  central  extremity 
of  a  nerve  is,  in  the  language  of  anatomy,  named  its  origin  or  root. 
In  some  cases  the  root  is  single,  that  is,  the  funiculi  or  fibres  by  which 
the  nerve  arises,  are  all  attached  at  one  spot  or  along  one  line  or  tract  ; 
in  other  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  they  form  two  or  more  separate 
collections,   which   arise    apart   from   each   other    and   are    connected 


Fig.   157. — Roots   op  one 

OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES 
ISSUING  FROM  THE  SPINAL 
CORD.       (A.   T.) 

A,  from  before  ;  B,  from 
the  side ;  C,  from  above ; 
D,  the  roots  separated ;  5, 
5,  anterior  root ;  6,  6,  pos- 
terior root  with  ganglion, 
6'.  The  full  description  of 
this  figure  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  axis. 


with  different  parts  of 
the  nervous  centre, 
and  such  nerves  are 
accordingly  said  to 
have  two  or  more 
origins  or  roots.  In 
the  latter  case,  more- 
over, the  different- 
roots  of  a  nerve  may 
differ  not  only  in 
theh  anatomical  cha- 
racters and  connections,  but  also  in  function,  as  is  well  exemphfied 
in  the  spinal  nerves,  each  of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior — the  former  containing  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
the  latter  the  sensory. 

The  fibres  of  a  nerve  may  be  traced  to  some  depth  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  hence  the  term  "  apparent  or  superficial 
origin  "  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  place  where  the  root  of  a  nerve 
is  attached  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  real  or 
deep  origin  "  which  is  beneath  the  surface  and  concealed  from  view. 

If  the  deep  origin  be  traced  out,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the 
nerve-fibres  arise  from  portions  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  nerve- 
centre  ;  these  portions  of  grey  substance  being  sometimes  known  as 
the  "  nuclei  of  origin "  of  the  nerve.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  individual  nerve-fibres  originate  as  prolongations  of  the 
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nerve-cells  in  the  grey  substance  (fig.  158),  and  where  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cells,  or  the  complexity  of  arrangement  of  the  fibres  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  trace  any  such  connection,  it  is  probable  that  it  exists  none 
the  less.  It  is  somewhat  doubtfal  whether  the  nerTe-fibres  originate  in 
any  other  way  than  directly  as  cell-prolongations.  The  intermediate 
substance  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  pervaded 
everywhere  by  an  exquisitely  fine  network  of  nerve-fibrils,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  on  the  one  hand  the  ramified  processes  of  the  multi- 


Fig.    158.  —  Ramified    nerve-cell 

FR05I     ANTERIOR     CORNU    OF    SPINAL 

CORD  OF  MAN  (froin  Grerlach). 

a,  axis-cylinder  process.  6,  clump 
of  pigment  gi-anules.  Above  the  cell 
is  seen  part  of  the  network  of  fibrils 
mentioned  in  the  text. 


polar  cells  lose  themselves  in 
this  network,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  some  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  may  take  origin  fi'om 
the  same  general  network.  So 
that  there  would  be  in  this 
way  through  the  intermediate 
substance  of  the  grey  matter  a 
general  connection,  not  only 
of  the  nerve-ceUs,  but  through 
these  and  their  axis-cylinder 
processes  also  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  a 
nerve  on  quitting  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  are  in  most  cases 
collected  into  funiculi  and 
acquire  the  connective  tissue- 
sheaths  above  described.  These 
sheaths  are  in  continuity  with 
the  membranes  investing  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  their 
relations  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  the  membranes  in 
question  have  been  described. 


Fig.  158. 


Termiis^ation,  or  Peripheral  Distribution,  of  Nerves. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  and  apart  from  what  may  apply  to  special 
modes  of  termination,  that,  in  approaching  their  final  distribution,  the 
fibres,_  medullated  and  non-medullated,  usually  divide  into  branches, 
the  division  in  the  case  of  medullated  fibres  always  occun-ing  in  the 
situation  of  a  node  of  Ranvier  (fig.  l.o9).  The  axis-cylinder  participates 
in  the  division  ;  and  since  the  white  fibres  frequently  lose  their  medullary 
sheath  shortly  before  they  terminate,  they  are  then  represented  by  the 
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axis-cylinder  and  its  ramifications,  altliougli  the  primitive  sheath  may 
continne  some  little  way  along  the  branches  after  the  medullary  sheath 
has  ceased.  By  repeated  division  the  fibres  become  smaller  and  smaller  ; 
but  whilst  some  of  the  resulting-  small  fibres  may  be  simple,  many  are 
really  bundles  of  exquisitely  fine  fibrils. 

The  fibres  bear  nuclei,  which  probably  appertain  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  primitive  sheath ;  the  nuclei  are  common  at  the  bifurcations  of 
the  fibres,  where  they  are  of  a  triangular  or  irregular  shape.  These 
pale  fibres  often  join  into  plexuses ;  but  their  ultimate  disposition  in 
different  parts  will  be  treated  of  below.  As  has  already  been  explained 
the   original   dark-bordered  fibres  which    thus  undergo   division  and 

Fig.  159. 


Fig.  159. — Shall  branch  of  a  mttscular    nerve    op    the  frog,  near  its  termina- 
tion,  SHOWING   DIVISIONS   OF    THE    FIBRES.       MAGNIFIED    350   DIAMETERS   (Kolllker), 

a,  into  two  ;  h,  into  three. 


change,  or  which  may  proceed  singly  to  end  in  a  difi'erent  and  special 
manner,  are  commonly  jorovided  with  a  tolerably  strong  connective  tissue 
sheath  with  nuclei,  which,  as  it  stands  well  apart  from  the  dark  borders 
of  the  fibre,  is  very  conspicuous  (Henle's  sheath).  This  is  derived  from 
the  perineurium  which  incloses  the  funiculi  of  the  nerve-trunks,  and,  as 
these  part  into  smaller  collections  and  single  fibres,  undergoes  a  coitc- 
sponding  division,  and  finally  sends  sheaths  along  single  fibres.  Within 
the  sheath  of  Henle  fine  longitudinal  connective  tissue  fibres,  with  inter- 
spersed corpuscles,  are  seen  surrounding  the  nerve-fibre  or  fibres.  This 
tissue  is  a  prolongation  of  the  endoneurium. 

In  further  treating  of  the  termination  of  nerves,  it  ^ill  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  separately. 
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The  sensory  or  a£Ferent  nerves  end  either  in  cells  or  in  free  nerve- 
endings,  ^vhich  may  be  simple  or  plexiform,  and  may  be  inclosed  by 
cells  or  have  an  independent  distribution.  Of  the  sensory  nerves  which 
terminate  in  cells,  the  best  known  and  longest  recognised  are  those 
which  are  found  in  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Here  the  nerves  or 
rather  their  axis-cylinders,  usually  after  dividing  into  fibrils,  appear  to 
end  in  modified  epithelium-cells,  which  are  termed  sensory  or  nerve- 
epithelium  cells,  and  are  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  j)eculiar  styliform  process,  directed  peripherally,  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  connected  centrally,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  sense-organ.  In  the  different  organs  of  special  sense 
these  nerve-epithelium  cells  undergo  peculiar  modifications,  and  present 
certain  complexities  of  structure  which  will  be  more  properly  treated 
of  in  the  parts  of  this  work  which  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
those  organs. 

Of  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  including  those  which  are  devoted  to 
the  perception  of  tactile  sensations,  some  end  in,  or  in  contact  with,  cells 
which  are  originally  derived  from  an  epithelium,  but  have  undergone 
much  less  modification  in  structure  than  the  nerve-epithelium  cells  above 
mentioned.  They  are  termed  tactile  cells  by  Merkel,  and  he  states  that 
they  may  occm-  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  deeper  parts  of  a  stratified 
epithelium,  such  as  the  epidermis  ;  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  the 
cells  in  question  in  the  true  skin  or  other  connective  tissue  structure, 
and  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  united  together  by  a  con- 
nective tissue  envelope  into  a  terminal  nervous  organ  or  tactile  end- 
organ.  According  to  most  observers  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve  ends 
between,  not  in,  the  tactile  cells  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  end- 
organ,  and  the  cells  serve  rather  to  protect  the  actual  nervous  termina- 
tion than  to  receive  it.  Of  the  end-organs  which  seem  thus  constructed, 
the  best  known  are  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Meissner,  the  corpuscles  of 
Granclry,  which  occur  in  birds,  and  the  round  end-lidbs  of  the  human 
conjunctiva.  In  other  end-organs  (cylindrical  end-hidhs,  Pacinian 
dodies),  the  axis-cylinder  passes  into  and  seems  to  end  abruptly  in  a 
central  protoplasm-like  mass,  termed  the  core,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  simple  or  multiple  expansion  of  the  perineural  sheath  of  the  nerve, 
but  here  also,  as  the  study  of  its  development  shows,  the  core  was 
originally  formed  of  agglomerated  cells.  But  in  many  nerves  of  general 
sensation,  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  terminate  in  a  specialized  organ,  but 
the  axis-cylinder  becomes  again  and  again  branched,  until  it  is  resolved 
into  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  its  ramifications,  which  often  unite 
constantly  with  one  another  and  with  the  branches  of  neighbouring 
fibres  in  a  plexiform  manner,  consisting  of  small  bundles  of  ultimate 
fibrils,  which  pass  at  length  to  terminate  freely,  and  with  minute 
varicose  enlargements,  in  the  tissue  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
This  is  the  mode  of  ending  of  some  of  the  more  superficially  placed 
nerves  of  the  general  integument,  where  many  of  the  nerve-fibrils  end 
between  the  cells  of  the  stratified  epithelium. 

Tactile  cells  (Merkel).  Tactile  cells,  isolated  or  in  groups,  but  in  the  latter 
case  not  collected  together  to  form  a  tactile  end-organ,  are  described  by  Merkel 
as  occurring  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
jacent true  skin  over  almost  the  whole  of   the  body.     In  animals  they  are 
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especially  numerous  in  parts  of  the  skin  whicli  are  devoid  of  hairs,  as  in  that 
which  covers  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  on  the  snout,  as  well  as  amongst  the 
epithelium-cells  of  the  hard  'palate.  The  cells  in  question  are  round  or  pyriform 
in  shape,  and  prolonged  at  one  part  into  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre  :  in 
cases  where  the  axis-cylinder  is  ramified,  it  may  be  connected  with  more  than 
one  of  these  cells.  Each  cell  is  stated  to  be  inclosed  by  a  cell-membrane  which 
is  continuous  with  a  prolongation  of  the  primitive  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
When  the  tactile  cells  occur  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis  vera  instead  of 

amongst  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  they  are  found 
y.      ..^„  to  be  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of   connective  tissue, 

°'        ■  which  is  pierced  by  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve- 

fibre  as  this  passes  to  ai:)ply  itself  to  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  usually  flattened  cell.  Such  a  cell, 
inclosed  in  a  capsule  and  forming  the  termination 
of  a  nerve-fibre,  represents,  according  to  Merkel, 
the  tactile  end-organ  in  its  simplest  form.  The 
existence  of  tactile  cells  such  as  are  described  by 
Merkel  is,  however,  not  generally  admitted  by 
histologists. 

Fig.       160.   —   Two        TACTILE 

CELLS  IN  THE  PEEPER  PART  Tactilc    corpuscles    or    touch- bodies 

OP    THE  HUMAN    EPIDEKIIIS.  /  ri  7       4       -f  ^     \         I C.  i  /^  i       t  /•  t\  mi 

(Merkel.)  {CorjjuscuJa  tdctus) — (figs.  IGl,  102).     These 

were  discovered  by  R.  Wagner  and  Meissner 
in  the  papilla3  of  tlic  skin  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  where  they  are  of  an  oval  shape,  nearly  -^^-^  of  an  inch  long" 
and  -g-^^  of  an  inch  thick.  One,  two,  or  more  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres  run  to  the  corpuscle  and  either  at  once  or  after  winding 
round  it   two  or  more  times,  pass  into  its  interior  and  become  lost 

Fig.  161.  Fig.     161.  —  Section    op 

SKIN     SHOWING    TWO     PA- 

r         -  '  PILL.E         AND         DEEPER 

LAYERS      OP     EPIDERIIIS. 

(Biesiadecki.) 

a.  Vascular  papilla  with 

capillary  loop  passing  from 

subjacent  vessel  c;  h,  nerve 

'  ,  j)*]5iha    with    tactile    cor- 

j      _  puscle,      t.        The     latter 

/    ^  __  f  1     '    I  exhibits  transverse  fibrous 

>i^  ^     ^  ,    _  '    f  markings  :     three     nerve- 

>^-,  j\  '■^:5;^  fibres,   d,   are   represented 

>--, '  1     \^iZ^'    -  ^  as  passing  up  to  it :    at// 

^     ^^  \  '^    -^    "  '  these   are   seen   in  optical 

section. 


^  y  ,  \  .  to  view.      The  tactile 

//'•'  -  "      "         ,  I  ^       '  corpuscles    were    de- 

:^^       I        ji*,    ^,  "•  _Jr~  _^_^^j  '     '-   „         scribed  by  their  dis- 

j!!|||i'  /  /      t  *   \  I      I  "    «=Sts^  '"■■    ^^-^  -v_  coverers  as  consisting 

ir^  ,    W'  y{  '      ^    -/*"'  ^ — ^"^""IX,'V^        of  a  soft  structureless 
'iillr.\     '       u,   ^^        1 '      ^         ^  ff)iillili'        core  or  central  part, 

in  ^vhich  the  nerve- 
fibres  were  thought 
to  terminate  by  bulbous  enlargements,  and  of  an  inclosing  capsule 
of  connective   tissue,  continuous  with  the  perinemimn  of  the  nerve. 
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and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  transverse  or  spiral  fibres  and 
nuclei,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  little  body  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
miniatm'e  fir-cone.  It  would  appear  however  that  a  soft  core,  like  that  of 
the  Pacinian  corpuscles  to  be  presently  described,  does  not  in  reality 
exist  in  these  corpuscles,  but  that  the  main  substance  of  the  touch- 
body  is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  prolonged  inwards  from 
the  capsule  in  the  form,  of  imperfect  membranous  septa  (fig.  163  A), 
between  which  are  supported  the  convolutions  and  ramifications  of 
j  the  nerves,  and  the  enlargements  in  Avhich  the  branches  of  the  axis- 
;|  cylinder  eventually  end  (small  tactile  cells  according  to  Merkel).  These 
;j  terminal  enlargements,  which  are  either  pyriform  or  globular  in  shape, 
are  always  placed  near  the  capsule,  and  in  small  tactile  corpuscles  may 
occasionally  project  beyond  it.  On  entering  the  corpuscle  the  nerve- 
fibres  for  the  most  part  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  but  some  retain 
it  for  a  short  while,  or  it  may  reappear  here  and  there  in  the  course 


Fig.  162. 


Fiff.  163. 


Ep 


Fig.  162. — Tactile  corpuscle  within  a  papilla  op  the  skin  of  the  hand,  stained 

WITH   CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD.       HiGHLY    MAGNIFIED.       DrAWN    BZ    W.    FlEMMING,    FROM    A 

preparation  by  E.  Fischer. 

Ep,  epidermis  ;  only  the  outlines  are  indicated.  The  convolutions  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  within  the  corpuscle  are  well  seen. 

Fig.  163. — Tactile  corpuscles  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  seen  in  section. 

(Merkel.) 

A,  Longitudinal  section  showing  the  interior  traversed  by  connective  tissue  septa 
derived  from  the  capsule ;  tlie  nerve-fibres  are  cut  across.  B,  transverse  section  at  the 
point  of  entrance  of  a  nerve-fibre,  showing  the  axis-cylinder  branching.  Other  nerve- 
fibres  are  cut  obliquely. 

of  the  fibres.  The  axis -cylinders,  which  are  often  varicose,  have,  as 
jbefore  intimated,  a  convoluted  course  before  ending  in  their  terminal 
enlargements. 


The  absence  of  a  central  core  such  as  is  found  in  the  Pacinian  coipuscles,  and 
in  some  end  bulbs,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Langerhans  and  afterwards  by  Thin. 
The  latter  observer  stated  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  tactile  corpuscles 
could  be  divided  into  simple  or  compound,  according  as  they  receive  one  or  a 
gi'eater  number  of  nerve-fibres  each  nerve-fibre  passing  to  one  distinct  corpuscle, 

M  2 
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Fig.  164. 


and  the  larger  corpuscles  being  compounded  of  two  or  more  simple  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  in  the  same  papilla,  several  small  corpuscles  may  occur  near  to 
but  distinct  from  one  another. 

Tactile  corpuscles  have  been  found  in  the  following  parts  : — skin  of  the 
fingers,  palms  and  soles,  back  of  the  hands  and  feet,  volar  surface  of  the  foreaim, 
margins  of  the  lips,  conjunctiva  lining  the  eyelids  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
near  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

What  appear  to  be  tactile  corpuscles  of  simple  structure  were  dis- 
covered by  W.  Krause  in  certain  parts  of  the  external  generative  organs, 
both  in  the  male  and  female,  and  were  named  by  him  "  genital  cor- 
puscles." Each  corpuscle  is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  contain- 
ing numerous  nucleated  cells,  and  appears  not  to  be  provided  with  any 

special  capsule.  The  axis-cylinder  of  the 
nerve-fibre  entering  at  one  pole  of  the 
somewhat  oval  corj^uscle  (fig.  164)  may 
either  pass  straight  or  with  one  or  two 
bondings  through  the  corpuscle,  and 
end  by  a  tapering-  (A)  or  by  a  dilated 
extremity  (B)  near  the  02:)posite  pole 
(often  projecting  beyond  the  general 
body  of  the  organ,  as  in  B),  or  it  may  be 
much  convoluted  in  its  passage  through 
the  organ,  so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  trace  its  course  and  mode 
of  termination.  Frequently  the  fibre 
divides  into  two  or.morc  branches  within 
the  corjmscle,  and  each  of  these  may  end 
in  a  swollen  extremity,  which  projects 
beyond  the  main  23art  of  the  corpuscle  ; 
the  latter  then  acquires  a  peculiar 
knobbed  or  mulberry-hke  aspect.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  in  these  cor- 
puscles seems  to  vary  considerably. 
Sometimes  they  are  chiefly  collected  at  the  exterior,  leaving  the  part 
traversed  by  the  axis-cylinder  fi'ee  from  cells  and  of  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance (fig.  164  A)  ;  but  in  others  there  is  an  agglomeration  of  cells  in 
the  centre,  and  the  corpuscles  then  closely  resemble  the  spheroidal  end- 
bulbs  of  the  human  conjunctiva. 

Pacinian  bodies. — In  dissecting  the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
certain  small  oval  bodies  like  little  seeds,  are  found  attached  to  their 
branches  as  they  pass  through  the  subcutaneous  fat  on  their  way  to 
the  skin ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  each  of  these  bodies 
receives  a  nervous  fibre  which  terminates  within  it.  The  objects  re- 
ferred to  were  more  than  a  century  ago  described  and  figured  by 
Vater,  as  attached  to  the  digital  nerves,  but  he  did  not  examine  into 
their  structure,  and  his  account  of  them  seems  not  to  have  attracted 
much  notice.  In  more  recent  times,  their  existence  was  again  pointed 
out  by  Cruveilhier  and  other  French  anatomists,  as  well  as  by  Pacini 
of  Pisa,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  writer  that  gave  an  account  of  the 
internal  structure  of  these  curious  bodies,  and  clearly  demonstrated  theii 
essential  connection  with  nerve-fibres.  The  researches  of  Pacini  were 
followed  up  by  Henle  and  KoUiker,  who  named  the  corpuscles  after  him  ; 
and  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  have  since  been  the  subject  of  numerous 


Fig.    164.  —  Tactile     corpuscles 

FROM  THE- CLITORIS  OF  THE  RABBIT. 

(Izquierdo. ) 
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Fig.  165. 


papers,  to  Tvhicli  the  reader  is  referred  for  details  regarding  their  dis- 
tril3ution  and  variations,  that  cannot  be  conveniently  introduced  here.* 

The  little  bodies  in  question  are,  as  akeady  said, 
attached  in  d  umbers  to  the  branches  of  the  nerves 
of  the  hand  and  foot  (fig.  165),  and  here  and  there 
one  or  two  are  found  on  other  cutaneous  nei'ves. 
They  have  been  discovered  also  within  the  abdomen 
on  the  nerves  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  they  are  no- 
where more  distinctly  seen  or  more  conveniently 
obtained  for  examination,  than  in  the  mesentery  of 
the  cat,  between  the  layers  of  which  they  exist  abun- 
dantly. They  have  been  found  on  the  pudic  nerves 
in  the  penis  and  clitoris,  bulb  of  the  ui'ethra,  and 
other  parts,  on  the  intercostal  nerves,  sacral  plexus, 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  upper  arm  and  neck,  nerves 
of  the  nipj)le  and  mammary  gland,  and  on  the  infra- 
orbital nerve.  Lastly  they  have  been  recognised 
on  the  periosteal  nerves,  and,  in  considerable 
numbers,  on  the  nerves  of  the  joints.  They  are 
found  in  individuals  of  all  ages.  The  figure  of 
these  corpuscles  is  oval,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
grain  of  wheat, — regularly  oval  in  the  cat,  but 
mostly  curved  or  reniform  in  man,  and  sometimes 
a  good  deal  distorted.  Their  mean  size  in  the 
adult  is  from  yV^h  to  Y^^th  of  an  inch  long,  and 
from  aVtti  to  Yotli  of  an  iiich  broad.  They  have  a 
whitish,  opaline  aspect  :  in  the  cat's  mesentery 
they  are  usuaUy  more  transparent,  and  then  a  white 
line  may  be  distinguished  in  the  centre.  A 
slender  stalk  or  peduncle  attaches  the  corpuscle 
to  the  branch  of  nerve  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  peduncle  contains  a  single  meduUated  nerve-fibre  ensheathed  in 
perineurium,  with  connective  tissue  and  one  or  more  fine  blood-vessels  ; 
it  joins  the  corpuscle  at  or  near  one  end,  and  conducts  the  nerve-fibre 
into  it.  The  httle  body  itself,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found 
to  have  a  distinct  lamellar  structure  (fig.  1G6,  a).  It  consists,  in  fact, 
of  numerous  concentric  membranous  tunics  encasing  each  other  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion.  SmTOunded  by  these  tunics,  and  occupying  a 
cylindrical  space  in  the  middle  of  the  corpuscle,  is  the  core,  formed  of 
transparent  and  seemingly  homogeneous  soft  substance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  prolongation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  contained.  The  number  of 
tunics  is  various  ;  fi'om  forty  to  sixty  may  be  counted  in  large  corpuscles. 
Those  which  are  situated  next  to  the  central  or  median  cavity,  and  com- 
prehending about  half  of  the  entire  number,  are  thinner  and  closer  together 
than  the  more  exterior  ones,  seeming  to  form  a  system  by  themselves, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  white  streak  often  distinguishable  along  the  middle 
of  the  corpuscles  when  seen  on  a  dark  ground.  Outside  of  all,  the 
corpuscle  has  a  coating  of  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

The  lamellse  or  tunics  correspond  very  closely  in  structure  to  the 

*  A  complete  list  of  papers  whicli  have  appeared  on  this  subject  (and,  indeed,  not  only 
on  the  Pacinian  corpuscles,  but  on  all  the  several  kinds  of  terminal  corpuscles  and  other 
sensory  nerve-endings)  will  be  found  in  a  monograph  by  Prof.  Fr.  Merkel,  "  Ueber  die 
Endigungen  der  sensiblen  Nerven  in  der  Haut  der  Wirbelthiere. "  Rostock,  1880. 


Fig.    165.^ — A    NERVE 

OF  THE  MIDDLE 
FINGER,  WITH  PA- 
CINIAN BODIES  AT- 
TACHED. Natural 
SIZE  (after  Henle 
and  Kolliker). 
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lamellEe  of  the  perineuriimi  of  a  nerve.  Each  lamella  (fig.  1G7)  consists 
of  a  connective  tissue  layer  formed  both  of  white  fibres,  which  have 
mostly  a  transverse  direction  and  are  placed  near  its  surfaces  (&),_  and 
of  elastic  fibres,  Avhich  pass  in  various  directions,  and  (with  occasiona] 
bands  of  white  fibres)  stretch  across  the  thickness  of  the  lamella  from 
one  sm-face  to  the  other  (c).     The  surfaces  of  the  lamellse  are  covered 


Fig.  166. 


Fig.  166.— A,  Magnified  view  of  a  Pacinian  body  from  the  cat's  mesenteet. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Professor  J.  Marshall,  F.H.S.) 

s,  Stalk  with  nerve-fibre  j)assing  to  the  corpuscle.  One  or  two  capillaries  are  also  seen 
issuing  from  it  between  the  tunics,  b  and  c  represent  the  termination  of  the  nerve 
with  the  distal  end  of  the  core  and  adjoining  tunics,  and  illustrate  varieties  of  arrange- 
ment.    In  B  the  fibre  is  bifurcated. 


mth  a  layer  of  epithelioid  cells  (aa),  which  can  be  brought  to  view  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  their  continuity  with  the  similar  cells  in  the 
perineurium  is  made  manifest  (fig.  168).  The  tissue  of  each  lamella  is 
lax  as  compared  with  that  of  the  layers  of  the  perineurium,  and  the 
interstices  between  the  fibres  are  occupied  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  watery  fluid,  probably  of  the  nature  of  lymph,  and  containing  occa- 
sionally lymph-corpuscles.  This  fluid  in  the  fresh  state  tends  to 
obscure  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  lamellse,  so  that  the  adjacent  layers 
of  epithelioid  cells  belonging  to  the  successive  lamellge  stand  out  sharply 
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when  the  corpuscle  is  viewed  in  optical  section,  and  were  long  taken  to 
represent  the  actual  tunics  of  the  organ.  The  epithelioid  layers  are  not 
however  everj^vhere  in 
such  close  juxtaposition, 
but  are  here  and  there 
separated  from  one 
another  by  interlamellar 
spaces  which  are  occupied 
by  lymph,  and  represent 
the  lymphatic  clefts  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the 
perineurium  of  a  nerve. 

The  nerve-fibre,  the 
disposition  of  which  may 
now  be  noticed,  is  con- 
ducted along  the  centre 
of  the  stalk,  enters  the 
corpuscle,  and  passes 
straight  into  the  core,  at 
the  further  end  of  which 
it  terminates.    As  shoA^Ti 


Fig.      167. DiAGKAMlIATIC    REPRESENTATION    OF     TWO 

TUNICS  OF  A  Pacinian  corpuscle  in  transverse 

SECTION. 

a,  a,  epithelioid  layers  ;  b,  b,  connective  tissue 
layer,  more  condensed  near  the  surface ;  c,  open 
network  of  fine  elastic  fibres  in  the  substance  of  the 
lamella. 


Fig.  168.— Pacinian   corpuscle  froji  the  Fig.  1( 

mesentery  of  the   cat  ;   stained  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Magnified. 

The  epithelioid  cells  of  the  outermost 
tunic  are  shown,  and  their  continuity,  at 
the  peduncle,  with  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing layer  of  the  perineurium  (from  a,  drawing 
by  G.  C.  Henderson). 


by  Pacini,  the  layers  of  the  peri- 
neurium successively  become  con- 
tinuous with,  or  rather  expand  into 
the  tunics  of  the  corpuscle.  Since, 
however,  in  most  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles there  are  many  more  tunics 
in  the  corpuscle  than  layers 
of  the  perineural  sheath  which 
invests  the  entering  nerve,  it  is 
only  a  few  of  the  tunics  which  are 
thus  continuous ;  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  it  is  the  outer 
ones  which  are  so.  A  certain 
number  of  the  inner  tunics  are 
superadded  therefore,  and  when 
traced  towards  the  nerve-fibre  they 
may  be  seen  to  end  with  rounded 
margins  bounding  a  canal  in  which 

the  nerve-fibre  runs.     The  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  little  endoneural 
connective  tissue  which  generally  contains  a  number  of  granular  cells.  - 
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The  nerve-fibre  is  single  as  it  runs  along  the  peduncle,  unless  when 
the  latter  supports  two  corpuscles  ;  it  retains  the  medullary  sheath  until 
it  reaches  the  core,  into  which  the  axis-cylinder  alone  passes,  freed  from 
its  primitive  and  medullary  sheaths  (fig.  169,  c.f.).  In  its  course  through 
the  core  it  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  presents  the  appearance  either  of 
a  pale,  finely  striated,  and  very  faintly  outlined  band  or  stripe,  or  of 
a  darker  and  more  sharply  defined  narrow  line  ;  differing  thus  in 
appearance  according  as  its  flat  side  or  its  edge  is  turned  towards 
the  eye.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  before  and  after 
entering  the  core  is  well  exhibited  after  treatment  with  osmic  acid,  which 


Fig.  169. — Part  OP  Pacinian  BODY 

SHOWING  THE  NERVE-FIBRE 

ENTERING  THE  CORE.         FrOM 

AN      OSMIC  ACID  PREPARATION. 
(E.  A.    S.) 

ms,  entering  nerve-fibre,  the 
medullary  sheath  of  which  is 
stained  darkly,  and  ends  abruptly 
at  the  core ;  ^j,  s,  prolongation  of 
primitive  sheath,  passing  towards 
the  outer  part  of  the  core  ;  c  f, 
axis-cylinder  passing  through  the 
core  as  the  central  fibre ;  e,  some 
"  ^  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  cor- 
puscle, enlarged  where  they  abut 
against  the  canal  through  which 
the  nerve-fibre  passes  ;  n,  nuclei 
of  the  tunics;  ii ,  nuclei  of  the 
endoneurium,  continued  by  others 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  core. 

stains  the  medullary  sheath 
deeply,  whereas  the  axis- 
cylinder  is  ftxr  less  stained.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the 
fibre  regains  its  double  con- 
tour for  a  short  space,  and 
changes  again  before  it  ter- 
minates ;  this  is  especially  liable  to  occur  while  it  passes  through 
a  sharp  flexm-e  in  a  crooked  core.  The  fibre  usually  ends  by  a 
sort  of  knob  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  core,  which  is  here 
itself  somewhat  dilated.  The  knob,  often  finely  granular,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  expansion  of  the  axis-cylinder,  and  is  sometimes  of 
considerable  size.  It  may  be  of  an  irregular  shape  ^odth  processes 
branching  outwards  from  the  sides,  and  in  such  cases  has  been 
taken  to  represent  a  nerve-cell  ;  but  the  characteristic  nucleus  of  the 
latter  is  absent.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the  processes  is  unknown. 
The  axis-cylinder  shows  the  usual  longitudinal  fibrillation  as  it  passes 
through  the  core,  and  the  fibrils  become  somewhat  spread  out  as  they 
pass  into  the  terminal  expansion.  In  many  cases  the  fibre,  either 
immediately  before  terminating,  or  in  its  course  through  the  core, 
divides  into  branches  :  a  division  into  three  has  been  observed, 
but  this  is  more  rare.  In  case  of  division  of  the  fibre,  the  core  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  divided  in  a  corresponding  measm'e, 
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and  the  inner  tunics  jDresent  a  figure  in  keeping  with  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  along  the  core 
runs  ahnost  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  latter,  and  it  maintains 
this  position  even  when  passing  through  the  abrupt  flexures  of  an 
m-egularly  shaped  core.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fibre  passes 
quite  through  one  corpuscle  and  terminates  in  a  second,  resuming 
its  original  size  and  dark  outline  while  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  nerve-fibre  may  go  through  two  Pacinian 
bodies  without  terminating  in  either,  returning  again  to  the  parent 
nerve  in  form  of  a  loop  (Pappenheim).  A  little  artery  enters  the 
Pacinian  bodies  along  with  the  nerve,  and  soon  divides  into  capillary 
branches,  which  run  up  between  the  tunics.  They  then  form  loops, 
and  return  by  a  similar  route  into  a  vein  corresponding  to  the  artery  : 
a  single  capillary  usually  accompanies  the  nerve  as  far  as  the  core, 
and  passes  some  way  on  the  wall  of  the  latter,  sometimes  with  a 
spiral  direction  (Bowman).  Occasionally  a  vessel  enters  the  corpuscle 
at  the  distal  end  and  passes  towards  the  core,  uniting  the  tunics  in 
its  passage. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  core  of  the  Pacinian  body,  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  That  it  is  not  merely  an  expansion  of  the  medullary  sheath 
of  the.  nerve-fibre,  as  was  thougiit  by  Engelmann,  is  shown  by  its  behaviour 
with  staining  fluids,  and  pai-ticula.rly  osmic  acid  (see  fig.  169).  Moreover  in 
cases  where  the  medullary  sheath  is  prolonged  for  some  distance  into  the  core, 
as  occasionally  happens,  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  substance  which 
surrounds  it,  is  very  marked. 

In  considering  the  true  nature  of  the  core,  it  should  fii-st  be  remarked  that  it  is  not 
completely  homogeneous  and  structureless,  as  on  superficial  examination  it  seems 
to  be,  but  exhibits  at  least  in  its  outer  part  longitudinal  striation  and  nuclei  in 
variable  number.  In  transverse  section  the  striation  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
core  is  seen  to  be  concentric,  and  produced  apparently  by  flattened  nucleated 
cells,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  the  inner  and  more  homogeneous 
portion.  At  the  entrance  of  the  nerve-fibre  into  the  core  the  nucleated  cells 
here  spoken  of  are  to  all  appeai-ance  continuous  with  a  layer  of  cells  in  the 
endoneurium  around  the  entering  nerve-fibre,  so  that  this  "outer  part  of  the 
core,  at  least,  might  be  regarded  as  formed  by  an  expansion  of  endoneurium. 
The  inner  part,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  namely,  which  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  axis-cylinder,  appears  structureless.  In  its  behaviour  towards  staining 
re-agents,  it  resembles  protoplasm,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  represent  the 
protoplasmic  layer  which  in  young  nerves  intervenes  between  the  axis-cylinder 
and  the  sheath  of  Schwann  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  in  which  the  fatty  substance  of 
the  medullary  sheath  becomes  deposited. 

Some  observers  have  described  a  delicate  stractureless  sheath  around  the  axis- 
cylinder  here  as  well  as  in  ordinary  nerves. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  concerning  the  special  purpose  in  the  animal 
economy  which  these  curious  appendag'es  of  the  nerves  are  destined  to  fulfil. 
W.  Krause  endeavours  to  show  that  the  series  of  concentric  capsules  with 
interposed  fluid  is  an  arrangement  for  converting  the  effect  of  mechanical 
traction  into  fluid  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  so  that  tension  and  traction  of  the 
tissue  in  which  the  corpuscle  is  placed,  may  be  felt  and  appreciated  as  ordinary' 
pressure. 

Little  also  is  known  as  to  their  development,  except  that  when  first  visible 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  agglomerations  of  cells  amongst  which  the 
termination  of  a  nerve-fibre  becomes  lost  to  view. 

End-bulbs. — If  the  conjunctiva  of  the  calf  or  of  certain  other  animals 
is  carefully  spread  out  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  many  of  the 
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mecl  Lillated  nerves  which  course  in  different  directions  in  the  membrane 
may  be  seen  to  end  in  very  small  oval  or  elongated  corpuscles,  into  the 
interior  of  which  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre  passes,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  homogeneous  core,  to  end  near  the  extremity  of  the  corpuscle, 
with  a  rounded  or  dilated  terminatiou.  The  core  with  its  contained 
fibre  is  inclosed  in  a  simple  nucleated  capsule  composed  of  flattened 
cells.  The  medullary  sheath  ceases  abruptly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve,  whereas  the  primitive  sheath  appears  to  be  continued  over 
the  core,  and  to  line  the  capsule.  These  so-called  "cylindrical  end- 
bulbs"  were  discovered  by  W.  Krause,  and  they  have  been  found  not 


Fig.  170.  Fig.   170. — Cylindrical  end-bulbs  froii  the  conjunctiva  of 

THE  CALF.     (Merkel. ) 

A,  in  optical  longitudinal  section ;  B,  in  transverse  section  ; 
n,  entering  nerve-fibre  ;  c,  nucleated  capsule. 


only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  diflPerent  animals,  but 
in  various  parts  of  the  skin  and  here  and  there 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Terminal 
corpuscles  of  this  exact  nature  and  form,  have  how- 
ever hitherto  not  been  observed  in  the  conjunctiva 
of  man  nor  of  apes,  but  their  place  is  here  supplied 
by  the  small  "  spheroidal  end-bulbs "  of  Krause 
(fig.  171,  a).  These  (fig.  171,  b,  c)  are  composed 
of  a  connective  tissue  capsule  {a)  inclosing  a 
number  of  polygonal  cells,  among  which  the 
axis-cylinder  terminates.  Sometimes  the  small 
medullated  fibre  which  passes  to  each  spheroidal 
end-bulb,  divides  into  two  or  more  branches 
before  reaching  the  bulb,  and  the  branches 
may  be  twisted  around  one  another  on  their 
passage  towards  the  organ  (b).  The  capsule  is 
continuous  with  the  sheath  of  Henle  of  the 
nerve-fibre, .  and  internally  it  is  closely  in- 
vested with  a  nucleated  membrane,  prolonged  from  the  primitive 
sheath. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  cylindrical  end-bulbs  closely  resemble  the 
central  part  or  core  of  a  Pacmian  body  divested  of  all  but  its  innermost  tunic,  and^ 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  flattened  concentrically  arranged  cells  are  described 
by  Merkel  as  occurring  in  the  end-bulb  as  well  as  in  the  core  of  the  Pacinian. 
In  short,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  little  bodies  in  question  represent  the  simplest 
of  the  type  of  terminal  corpuscles  of  which  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  the  most 
complex  examples ;  the  complexity  having  been  produced  in  the  latter  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  tunics.  In  conformity  with  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Pacinian  cor]3uscles  are  frequently  found,  especially  in  the  lower  animals,  in  which 
the  tunics  are  few  in  number  and  the  corpuscles  correspondingly  smaller.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  round  end-bulbs  approach  more  nearly  some  of  the  tactile  cor- 
puscles in  structure,  those,  namely,  of  a  simple  kind,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  birds,  which  form  a  transition  to  the  much  more  complicated  tactile  corpuscles 
which  occur  in  mammals,  and  especially  those  in  the  papillas  of  the  human 
hand.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  fundamental, 
difference   in  the  two  kiuds  of   end-bulb,  although   the   arrangement  of   the' 
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cells  in  the  core  and  tlie  course  taken  by  the  nerve-fibre  is  seemingly  difPerent, 
since  we  see  that  in  different  animals  those  of  the  one  kind  are  replaced  by 
those  of  the  other  kind. 


Fig.  171. 


B 


Fig.  171. — End-btjlbs  from  the  husian  conjunctiva.     (Longworth.) 

A,  Eamification  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  their  termination  in 
end-bulbs,  as  seen  "with  a  lens;  B,  an  end-biilb  more  highly  magnified  ;  rt,  nucleated  capsule  ; 
h,  core,  the  outlines  of  its  component  cells  are  not  seen  ;  c,  entering  fibre  branching  and  its 
two  divisions  jjassing  to  terminate  in  the  core  at  d:,  C,  an  end-bulb  treated  with  osmic 
acid,  showing  the  cells  of  the  coi-e  better  than  B  ;  a,  the  entering  nerve-fibre ;  h,  capsule 
with  nuclei ;  c,  e,  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre  within  the  end-bulb,  the  ending  of  the 
fibre  is  not  seen  ;  d,  e,  cells  of  the  core. 

On  account  of  the  light  which  they  thi'ow  upon  the  structure  of  the  end-organs 
of  mammals,  a  short  description  of  the  tactile  end-organs  of  birds  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

Tactile  corpuscles  of  birds. — It  was  noticed  by  Grandry  that  in  the  soft  skin 
covering  the  bill  of  certain  birds,  such  as  the  duck  and  goose,  a  peculiar  form  of 
end-organ  exists  consisting  of  two  or  more  flattened  cells,  enclosed  in  a  common 
capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  receiving  between  them  the  termination  of  the 
axis-cylinder  (fig.  172).  The  structures  in  question  have  since  been  investigated 
by  Merkel,  Key  and  Eetzius,  Eanvier  and  Hesse,  and  more  recently  by  Izquierdo, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

The  cells  which  form  the  corpuscle  of  Grandry  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  great 
thickness,  and  the  surf  aces  which  are  opposed  to  one  another  are  flattened.  Theii- 
protoplasm  is  stated  by  Merkel  to  resemble  that  of  nerve-cells,  having  a  striated 
aspect,  the  strife  being  partly  concentric  with  the  periphery  of  the  cell,  partly 
passing  radially  through  it.  The  nucleus  has  also  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
ganglion-cell.  There  may  be  two  only  of  these  cells  (which  are  termed  by 
Merkel  "  tactile  cells,"  by  others  "  protective  or  inclosing  cells  ")  in  a  corpuscle 
of  Grandry,  or  there  may  be  three  or  four  or  even  more,  piled  the  one  on  the 
other.    When  numerous  they  may  lose  their  regrdarity  of  arrangement.     Occupy- 
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ing  the  interval  between  every  two  cells  is  a  flattened  disk  termed  the  "  tactile 
disk,"  and  according^  to  tlie  testimony  of  all  the  above-named  observers  the 
axis-cylinder  of  the  entering  nerve-fibre  ends  in  these  tactile  disks.  Accord- 
ing to  Merkel,  the  disk  is  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  in  continuity  with  one 
or  both  of  the  cells  between  which  it  lies.  The  tactile  cells  and  disks  are  all 
inclosed  in  a  common  capsule  or  sheath  of  connective  tissue  continuous  Vv^ith  the 
perineurium  of  the  nerve  and  receiving  also  a  lining  from  the  nucleated  sheath  of 
Schwann.  From  the  capsule  incomplete  septa  pass  inwards  between  the  flattened 
cells,  as  far  as  the  edges  of  the  tactile  disks,  so  that  the  septa  look  as  if  they 
were  perforated  to  receive  the  disks.  Usually  a  single  nerve-flbre  passes  to 
each  corpuscle,  and  this  may  either  lose  its  medullary  sheath  on  entering  the 
corpuscle  or  may  retain  it  for  some  part  of  its  course,  although  it  eventually, 
in  any  case,  becomes  lost.  The  axis-cylinder,  passing  between  the  capsule  and 
the  tactile  cells,  divides  into  as  many  branches  as  there  are  tactile  disks,  in 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  it  finally  terminates. 

It  wUl  appear  from  the  above  account  that  the  chief  point  in  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  these  simply  constructed 
tactile  corpuscles,  is  as  to  the  exjiansion  of  the  axis-cylinder  kno\^Ti  as  the 
tactile  disk,  whether  this  is  prolonged  or  not  into  the  cells  which  cover  it. 
The  former  view  is  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Merkel,  but  the  opinions  of  most 
other  observers  are  adverse  to  it.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
Merkel's  view,  namely,  that  when  degeneration  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the 
section  of  the  nerve,  the  degenerative  process  extends  not  only  to  the  tactile 
disk  but  also  to  the  cells  which  cover  it. 

These  corpuscles  are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  multiplication  and  down- 
growth  of  some  of  the  epithelium-cells  which  lie  at  the  apex  of  a  papiUa  (fig.  172,  c). 
The  growth  becomes  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  epithelium  and  sur- 
rounded by  connective  tissue,  whilst  the  cells  in  it  are  converted  into  the  flattened 
"  tactile  cells,"  and  a  prolongation  of  a  nerve-fibre  grows  up  into  it. 

Fig.  172. 


Fig.  172. — Tactile  corpuscles  feom  the  duck's  tongue.     (Izquierdo. ) 

A,  comjjosed  of  three  cells,  with  two  interposed  disks,  into  which  the  axis-cyHnder  of 
the  nerve,  n,  is  observed  to  pass  ;  in  B  there  is  but  one  tactile  disk  enclosed  between  two 
tactile  cells  ;  C  illustrates  the  development  of  a  tactile  corpuscle  like  the  one  shown  in  B  ; 
e,  deeper  cells  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  papillated  surface  of  the  tongue ;  jy,  apex 
of  a  papilla,  in  which  there  is  seen  to  be  a  downgrowtli  of  epithelium-cells,  the  lower- 
most of  which  are  developed  into  tactile  cells. 


Other  modes  of  ending  of  sensory  nerves.  Instead  of  ending  in  the 
special  terminal  corpuscles  of  different  kinds  which  have  been  described  in 
the  preceding-  pages,  many  sensory  nerves,  as  before  stated,  terminate  in 
the  form  of  fine  ramifications  of  the  axis-cylinder,  which  pass  between  the 
elements  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  and  may  either 
simply  come  in  contact  with  them,  or,  it  is  believed,  may  in  some  cases 
form  an  actual  connection  with  the  cells.  As  they  approach  their  ter- 
mination the  sensory  nerve-fibres,  which  are  generally  medullated,  divide 
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dichotomoQsly  again  and  again,  retaining  after  all  the  earlier  divisions 
both  the  medullary  sheath  and  the  primitive  sheath,  and  being  accom- 
panied by  a  prolongation  of  the  sheath  of  Henie.  Lower  down  this  last- 
named  sheath  becomes  lost,  and  a  short  distance  further  on  the  medullary 
sheath  also  disappears,  the  nerves  being  continued  as  pale  fibres  inclosed 
only  by  the  nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann.     "Within  this  it  can  distinctly 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  173.  — Distribution  of  nerves  in  a  portion  op  the  cornea  of  a  frog. 

(Klein.) 

The  nerves  are  stained  "witk  chloride  of  gold,  a,  a,  part  of  a  plexus  of  non-mednllated 
fibres,  made  up  of  numerous  fine  fibrils  ;  h,  b,  smaller  fibres  derived  from  them,  and 
themselves  giving  off  still  smaller  branches,  c,  c,  which  are  composed  of  single  fibrils, 

be  seen  in  preparations  stained  mth  chloride  of  gold,  that  the  axis-cylinder 
is  made  up  of  fine  varicose  fibrils  (fig.  173,  a,  a).  At  every  division  of  the 
nerve  some  of  these  fibrils  pass  into  each  branch,  and  where,  as  often 
happens,  the  branches  unite  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  subterminal 
]olexus,  some  of  the  fibrils  pass  across  from  one  branch  to  another.  By  the 
time  the  terminal  ramification  is  reached  many  of  the  branches  may 
consist  of  only  one  or  two  ultimate  fibrils  {c,  c).  It  is  generally  found 
that  the  sheath  of  Schwann  has  ceased  long  before  this  condition  is 
arrived  at,  although  nuclei  apparently  like  those  of  that  sheath  may 
often  be  still  seen  here  and  there  upon  the  branches,  especially  at  the 
points  of  bifurcation.  Finally,  the  branches  of  the  nerve,  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ultimate  fibrils,  often  varicose,  pass  between  the  tissue 
elements,  and  may  there  form  an  actual  network  by  joining  one  Avith 
another  and  becoming  fused  together  at  the  points  of  junction,  or  may 
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end  either  simply  or  with  small  knobbed  extremities  without  uniting 
with  other  fibrils  into  a  nervous  network  ;  or,  according'  to  the  view  of 
some  histologists,  may  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  tissue  and  thus  terminate. 

A  '■'  nervous  network  "  is  not  to  he  confounded  -with,  a  "  nervous  plexus."  In 
tlie  former  an  actual  fusion  of  the  ultimate  fibrillas  wliich.  result  from  the 
division  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerves  is  assumed  to  take  place,  whereas 
in  the  latter,  although  there  may  appear  to  be  an  intimate  union  between  the 
difEerent  nerves  which  enter  into  the  plexus,  this  union  does  not  extend  to 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  nerve-fibre  ;  in  other  words,  although  fibres  or 
parts  of  fibres  (fibrils)  may  be  given  and  received  by  the  several  nerves  to  and 
from  one  another,  these  fibres  (in  the  case  of  the  la,rger  plexuses)  or  fibrils  (in  the 
microscopic  plexuses)  remain  completely  distinct,  although  they  may  run  in  close 
juxtaposition.  Nervous  plexuses  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  both  those  of  the 
larger  sort  which  have  long  been  recognized  by  anatomists,  and  the  smaller  micro- 
scopic plexuses  which  are  very  often  f ormd  near  the  endings,  both  of  some  centri- 
petally  conducting,  and  of  some  centrif  ugally  conducting  nerves.  But  nervous  net- 
works are  far  less  frequent  than  has  been  supposed,  although  they  were  until 
lately  described  as  a  mode  of  nerve-termination  not  by  anj^  means  rare,  and 
indeed  their  existence  is  now  doubted  altogether  by  some  histologists.  (Compare 
Waldeyer,  Ue.  d.  Endigungsweise  der  sensiblen  Nerven  :  Archiv  f.  miki-.  Anat. 
XVII.  s.  367.) 

Nerve-ending's  in  tendon.— Special  modes  of  ending  of  sensory  nerves  have 
been  described  in  various  peripheral  organs,  but  those  only  which  are  found  in 
the  tendons  of  muscles  will  here  be  noticed,  the  modes  of  termination  in  other 
parts  being  deferred  rmtil  the  several  organs  are  treated  of. 

r.Iost  of  the  nerve-endings  in  tendon  seem  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  end- 
organs  which  have  just  been  described,  although  they  pi-esent  considerable 
modification  of  form.  Thus  in  many  tendons,  at  their  junction  with  the  muscles, 
there  occur,  according  to  Golgi,  long  spindle-shaped  bodies,  composed  ap- 
parently of  a  modified  connective  tissue,  into  which  one  or  more  meduUated 
fibres  pass,  and  after  dividing  once  or  twice  diverge  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
corpuscle,  where  they  end  as  pale  fibres  in  small  granular  swellings.  In  other 
tendons  end-bulbs  like  those  in  the  conjunctiva  are  found  (Sachs),  and  small 
Pacinian  corpuscles  of  simple  structure  occur  occasionally  in  the  areolar  tissue 
sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments.  RoUett  describes  the  non-medullated  nerves 
which  pass  to  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-radial  muscle  in  the  frog  as  ending  in 
peculiar  flattened  end-organs  comparable  to  the  end-plates  of  muscle  presently 
to  be  described. 

Lastly,  some  observers  have  described  the  nerves  of  tendons  as  ending,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  form  of  ramifying  pencils  of  pale  fibres,  usually  varicose,  and 
terminating  freely,  by  fine  tapering  extremities,  between  the  tendon  bundles.  This 
is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  appear  to  end  in  the  substantia  propria 
of  the  cornea,  which  is  also  a  form  of  fibrous  tissue  and  receives  a  large  number  of 
nerve-fibres.  But  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  of  the 
cornea  are  distributed  will  be  more  conveniently  deferred  until  the  eye  is  treated  of, 

TERMINATIONS    OF    MOTOR    NERVES. 

In  the  involuntary  muscles  such  as  those  which  constitute  the 
muscular  layers  of  the  hollow  viscera,  the  nerves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  non-medullated  with  a  small  intermixture  of  white 
fibres,  form  complicated  plexuses  as  they  near  their  termination. 
At  the  junctions  of  the  fine  nervous  cords  which  compose  the 
plexuses  groups  of  gangiion-cells  are  in  many  parts  met  with  ; 
a  Avell  known  example  of  such  a  gangiiated  plexus  being  the 
plexus  myentericus  of  Auerbach  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular 
layers  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  From  these  gangiiated 
plexuses  branches  are  sent  off,  which  penetrate  between  the  elements 
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of  the  iiiToliintary  muscular  tissue,  coursing  for  the  most  part 
parallel  with  the  muscular  fibres.  The  pale  uerve-fibres  bifurcate 
and  give  off  branches  at  acute  angles  at  frequent  intervals,  and  eventually 
become  separated  into  fine  filaments  which  may  represent  ultimate 
fibrillte,  but  the  branches  which  are  given  off  only  rarely,  according  to 
Lowit,  become  united  with  those  from  adjoining  nerve-fibres,  so  that  if 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  an  intramuscular  plexus,  and  still  less  a  network, 
really  exists.  The  fine  longitudinally  coursing  fibrils  come  into  close 
relation  with  the  involuntary  muscle-cells,  but  do  not  appear  to  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  cells  and  their  miclei,  as  was  stated  by  J.  Arnold. 
They  are  said  to  end  by  gradually  tajaering  or  varicose  extremities,  but 
according  to  Elischer  each  nerve-fibril  terminates  by  a  slight  bulbous 
expansion  opposite  the  nucleus  of  a  contractile  cell. 

In  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  the  ner^'es  form  networks  with 
very  long  meshes.  The  nervous  fibrils  become  closely  applied  to  the 
muscidar  fibres  but  do  not  penetrate  the  latter  according  to  Fischer,  nor 
are  motorial  end-plates,  such  as  occur  in  voluntary  cross-striated  muscle, 
to  be  found  in  the  heart.  L.  Gerlach,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  the 
penetration  of  the  muscular  cells  by  nerve-fibrils. 

The  nerves  of  voluntary  muscles  terminate  for  the  most  part  in 
special  expansions,  to  which  the  term  motorial  cnd-pJates  has  been 
applied. 

As  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nerves  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  form  plexuses,  of  which  the  branches  gTow  finer 
and  the  meshes  closer  as  they  advance  further  into  the  tissue.     The 

Fig.  174. 
a  h 


Fig.  174. — Nerve-ending  in  mxjsctjlae  fibre  of  a  lizard  (Lacerta  viridis), 
ACCORDING  TO  KuHNE.     (Higlily  magnified.) 
a,  end-plate  seen  edgeways  ;  b,  from  the  surface,     s,   s,    sarcolemma  ;  77,  p,  expansion 
of  axis-cylinder.     In  b  the  expansion  of  the  axis-cylinder  appears  as  a  clear  network 
branching  from  tlie  divisions  of  the  medullated  fibre. 

individual  fibres,  while  still  associated  in  small  bundles,  undergo  divi- 
sion (fig.  159),  and  at  length  single  dark-bordered  fibres  pass  off  to  the 
muscular  fibres.  These  nerve-fibres  on  approaching  or  reaching  a  mus- 
cular fibre  often  divide  still  further.  The  branches  retain  their  medul- 
lary sheath  until  they  reach  the  sarcolemma,  when  the  white  substance 
abruptly  terminates,  while  the  primitive  sheath  becomes  continuous  with 
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the  sarcolemma  (Kiihne,  fig.  174,  s).  Ranvier  states,  however,  that  it  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  nucleated  sheath  of  Henle,  and  not  the  primi- 
tive sheath  which  is  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma.  The  axis- 
cylinder  as  it  passes  into  the  fibre  forms  a  clear  localised  branched  ex- 
pansion {pp),  which  lies  immediately  under  the  sarcolemma,  embedded 
in  a  layer  of  granular  matter  which  contains  a  number  of  large  clear  nuclei, 
each  having  one  or  more  bright  nucleoh.     The  termination  of  the  axis- 


Fig.  17i 


Fig.  175. — TEK3IINATI0N  OF  A  KERVE  IN  A  MUSCULAR 

FIBRE     OP      THE      LIZARD      (Lacerta     viridis). 
(Ranvier. ).     Very  highly  magnified. 

7t,  outer  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre  (sheath  of 
Henle,  according  to  Ranvier) ;  h,  bifurcation  of  the 
fibre  ;  e,  node  ;  m,  short  segment  beyond  the  node  ; 
r,  terminal  ramifications  of  the  axis-cylinder;  «-, 
nuclei  on  the  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  ;  ?i', 
nuclei  in  the  granular  substance  of  the  end-plate. 
The  granular  substance  lies  in  the  intervals  between 
the  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  ;  it  is  not  seen  in 
this  figure. 

cylinder  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  continu- 
ous plate,  as  was  thought  by  Rouget,  but 
appears  when  viewed  from  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  an  arborescent  figure  (fig.  175), 
the  branches  of  which  do  not,  according  to 
Ranvier,  anastomose.  Attached  to  these 
branches  small  gTanular  nuclei  («)  are 
seen  at  intervals;  these  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  clear  nuclei  of  the 
granular  substance  (n'),  nor  with  certain 
flattened  nuclei  which  lie  immediately 
under  the  sarcolemma  covering  the  end- 
plate,  and  which  resemble  the  nuclei  of 
the  nerve-sheath.  The  sarcolemma  over  the  situation  of  the  nerve- 
ending  is  slightly  raised  above  the  general  surface  (fig.  174  a).  It 
would  appear  that  a  muscular  fibre,  when  short,  has  but  one  terminal 
structure,  and  receives  consequently  but  one  nerve-fibre.  As,  moreover, 
the  fibres  of  a  nerve  undergo  division,  probably  repeated  division, 
before  ending,  it  foUoAvs  that  one  fibre  in  a  nerve-root  or  -trunk  may 
supply  several  muscular  fibres.  Longer  muscular  fibres  have  two  or 
more  nerve-endings. 

In  amphibia  (fig.  17G)  there  is  no  granular  substance  with  clear  nuclei 
imbedded  in  it,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  axis-cylinder  are  extended 
over  a  larger  proportionate  area  of  the  fibre  than  in  scaly  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals,  so  that  the  termination  of  the  nerve  is  less  localised. 
The  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  run  for  a  short  distance  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  fibre  between  the  sarcolemma  and  muscular  substance, 
terminating  abruptly  by  rounded  extremities.  They  present  here  and 
there  slight  enlargements,  connected  with  which  are  seen,  as  in  the 
end-plate  of  the  lizard,  granular  pear-shaped  nuclei  (&),  entirely  different 
in  appearance  from  the  proper  nuclei  of  the  muscle  (e).  A  fine  tortuous 
fibril  is  stated  by  Kiihne  to  be  given  ofl:'  from  the  pale  fibre  to  each  of 
these  granular  nuclei,  and  to  terminate  in  it  by  a  bulbous  enlargement. 
It  would  appear  then  that  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates  the  nerve-fibres 
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^vhicli  are  distributed  to  the  Yolimtaiy  muscles,  terminate  in  the  form  of 
a  ramification  of  the  axis-cylinder  on  the  sm-face  of  the  fibre  within  the 
sarcolemma,  but  that  in  some  the  branches  cover  a  far  greater  extent  of 
the  surface  of  the  fibre  than  in  others. 


The  termmation  of  motor  nerves  in  special  granular  expansions  Tvithin  the 
sarcolemma  was  fii'st  noticed  by  Doyere  in  insect-muscle.  The  arborescent  ter- 
mination of  the  axis-cyHader  was  discovered  in  the  frog  by  Klihne  in  1862.  In 
the  same  year  the  end-plates  were  recognised  by  Eouget  ia  the  lizard,  and  in  1863 
by  W.  Erause  in  mammals.  The  last 
named  observer  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe the  termination  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  as  a  ramified  expansion  im- 
bedded in  granular  substance,  but 
maintained  that  the  whole  structui-e 
lay  outside  the  sarcolemma.  The 
above  account  may,  however,  be  taken 
as  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
the  more  recent  researches  on  the 
subject,  and  as  probably  on  the  whole 
correct.  It  should  be  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  existence  of 
localised  end-plates  has  been  called 
in  question  by  G-erlach,  who  from  the 
study  of  muscular  fibres  prepared  with 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  aiTived 

Fig.  175. — Nerve-ending  in  muscle  op 
FKOG  (Kiilme). 

a,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  mednl- 
lated  fibres  passing  within  the  sarco- 
lemma ;  b,  h,  gi'anular  pear-shaped 
nuclei ;  c,  c,  nuclei  of  sheath  ;  e,  e, 
muscle-nuclei. 

at  the  conclusion  that  the  axis-cylin- 
der of  the  nerve  after  passing  through 
the  sarcolemma  forms  a  close  net- 
work of  minute  varicose  fibrils 
thi'oug-hout  the  muscular  substance, 
Avith  which  they  are  closely  incor- 
porated. Moreover,  another  observer, 
Amdt,  who,  it  is  tme,  admits  the 
existence  of  the  end-plate,  describes 
in  addition,  a  complex  system  of  com- 
municating fibres  which  extend 
throughout  the  muscular  substance, 
and  is  the  means  of  bringing  the 
plate  into  connection  with  the  muscle 
corpuscles  and  nuclei.  These  state- 
ments, however,  have  not  hitherto 
received  confirmation,  although  En- 
gelmann  and  Foettinger  have  been 
led  from  obsei^vations  upon  insect- 
muscles  to  form  a  conclusion  which 
is  at  least  somewhat   analogous,  to 

the  effect,  namely,  that  the  expansion  of  the  nerve-fibres  comes  into  actual  con- 
tinuity with  the  isotropous  substance  of  the  muscular  fibre.  But  the  efl:ect  of 
section  of  a  motor  nerve  in  the  living  mammal — the  resulting  degeneration 
extending  no  further  into  the  muscular  fibre  than  the  end-plate  itself — is  a 
strong  argument  agatast  the  existence  of  any  such  anatomical  continuity. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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It  lias  been  sliowti  by  Balfour  in  elasmobranch  fishes,  and  by  Milnes  Marshall 
in  the  chick,  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  in  mammals,  that  the  nerve-roots  and 
their  ganglia,  and  in  all  probability  the  nerves  generally,  develope  as  cell-out- 
growths from  the  rudimentary  central  nervous  system.  The  latter,  as  has  long 
been  known,  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  embryo.  So  that  not  only  the  nerve-cells  and  -fibres  of  the  central 
nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord),  but  also  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  ganglia  in  connection  with  them,  are  of  ectodennal  origin.  No  doubt 
the  connective  tissue  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  nerves  and  nerve- 
centres,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  them,  are  mesodermal, 
having  become  formed  as  ingrowths  from  the  surrounding  mesoderm,  but  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  this  statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  substance  (jicurog- 
lia  of  Vrrchow,  reticulum  of  Kolliker)  which  occupies  the  interstices  between  the 
proper  nervous  elements  within  the  nerve-centres.  For  according  to  Klihne  and 
Ewald  this  substance  exhibits  so  marked  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  trj'ptic 
digestive  fluids  as  to  be  comparable  only  to  homy  substance,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly termed  by  them  neuro-keratin.  And  since  horny  matter  is  not  found  except 
in  connection  with  epithelial  tissues,  it  is  inferred  by  them  that  the  neuro-keratin 
must  be  developed  from  some  of  the  ectoderm-cells  rather  than  from  the  included 
mesoderm.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  at  least  to  be  definitely  ascertained 
that  the  nerve-cells  in  the  nervous  centres  are  derived  from  the  ectoderm-cells, 
which,  undergoing  enlargement  and  modification,  both  in  their  substance  and 
form,  send  out  branches  at  one  or  more  points  of  their  surface,  and  acquii-e  the 
specific  characters  of  nerve-cells. 

But  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  nerve-fibres,  both  within  the 
nervous  centres  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  knowledge  as  yet  acquired  is 
not  very  positive  or  consistent.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  certain  that  their 
development  in  both  situations  proceeds  distalwards,  and  that  the  meduUated 
fibres  are  originally  formed  as  pale  fibres,  and  only  later  acquu'e  their  medullary 
sheath.  This  change  occui-s,  not  simultaneously  over  the  whole  nervous  system, 
but  in  regular  order  along-  definite  tracts,  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  in  the  hands 
of  Flechsig,  has  proved  an  important  means  of  tracing  the  course  of  certain 
strands  of  fibres  in  the  nervous  centres,  as  will  be  noticed  when  the  subject  of 
the  continuity  of  the  fibres  in  those  centres  is  dealt  with. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  generally  been  taken,  nerve-fibres  are 
formed  by  the  linear  coalescence  of  elongated  cells,  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  whose 
protoplasm  the  fatty  matter  of  the  medullary  sheath  gradually  accumulates,  at 
first  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  and  thus  transforms  the  originally  pale  fibres 
into  dark  bordered  fibres.  This  change  of  aspect  is  apparent  in  many  nerves  of 
the  human  embryo  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  According  to  Kolliker's  account, 
the  nerve-fibres  in  the  tadpole's  tail  are  prolonged  by  lines  of  fusifoira  cells, 
which  coalesce  into  pale  fibres.  These  send  out  fine  offshoots,  which  may  join 
with  neighbouring-  fibres,  or  with  branched  cells,  which  become  fibres,  and  in  both 
of  these  ways  the  growth  and  branching  of  the  nerves  go  on.  The  fii-st  fibres 
thus  generated  (embryonic  fibres)  virtually  represent  bmidles  of  two,  three,  or 
more  permanent  fibres,  into  which  they  are  speedily  converted  by  cleavage  ;  while 
the  formation  of  the  medullary  sheath  proceeds  outwards  along  the  branches. 

But  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  when  a  nerve  has  been  cut  and  has  under- 
gone degeneration,  the  axis-cylinders  are  reproduced  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  distal  part  by  a  dowrigrowth  from  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  central  cut  end, 
it  is  probable  that  a  similar  mode  of  formation  of  the  nerves  may  occur  origin- 
ally, and  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  outg-rowth 
from  one  of  the  nerve -cells  of  the  nervous  centre.  AVith  the  medullary  sheath, 
however,  the  case  may  be  different.  For  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  divided  at  regular 
intervals  into  a  series  of  internodes,  each  of  which  possesses  a  nucleus,  and  may 
therefore,  as  Eanvier  pointed  out,  be  looked  upon  as  representing  a  cell,  the  pri- 
mitive sheath  being  homologous  to  the  cell-membrane.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,   that   each   such   internode   is    actually   formed   from   an   elongated 
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cell,  developed  around  a  previously  formed  axial  fibre,  and  filled  witli  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  medullary  sheath  in  the  same  way  as  the  connective  tissue- 
cells  become  filled  with  fat  in  the  development  of  the  adipose  tissue.  In 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  noted  that  in  yoimg-  nerves  the  segments  are 
shoi-ter  than  in  the  adult,  and  there  is  a  layer  of  homogeneous  or  finely  granular 
protoplasmic  substance  outside  the  medullary  sheath,  between  it  and  the  isrimi- 
tive  sheath  :  as  the  nerves  increase  in  size  this  layer,  being  more  and  more 
encroached  upon  by  fatty  substance,  eventually  disappears,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  nuclei.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  at  an  early  period  of 
development  flattened  cells  are  said  by  Ranvier  to  be  applied  to  the  meduUated 
fibres,  but  they  subsequently  disappear  or  become  incorporated  with  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  those  organs. 

The  fact  that  the  nerve-segments  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  considerably 
shorter  in  the  young  animal,  points  to  the  existence  of  an  interstitial  as  well  as  a 
terminal  gro-wth  of  nerve-fibres. 

Degeneration  and.  reg-eneration  of  nerves. — The  divided  ends  of  a  nerve 
that  has  been  cut  across  readily  reunite  by  cicatricial  tissue,  but  the  cut  ends 
of  the  fibres  themselves  do  not  thus  unite.  On  the  contrary,  soon  after  the 
section,  a  process  of  degeneration  begins  in  the  peripheral  or  severed  portion  of 
the  nerve.  The  nuclei  become  multiplied,  and  the  protoplasm  about  them  largely 
increased  in  amount,  the  segments  taking  on  to  some  extent  their  embryonic 
condition.  At  the  same  time  the  meduUa  of  the  white  fibres  degenerates  into  a 
granular  mass  consisting  of  fatty  molecules,  and  is  then  totally  removed,  and 
eventually  the  axial  fibre  also  disappears  (fig.  177,  A,  B,  &  G). 

In  regeneration  the  new  fibres  grow  afresh  from  the  axial  fibres  of  the  central 
end  of  the  divided  nerve-trunk  (often  more  than  one  from  each)  ;  and,  pene- 
trating into  the  peripheral  end  of  the  trunk,  grow  along  this  as  the  axis-cylinders 
of  the  new  nerves,  becoming  after  a  time  surrounded  with  medullary  substance 
(fig.  177,  D). 

To  this  brief  summary  the  following  details  may  be  added  :— In  warm-blooded 
animals  the  first  changes  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  are  seen  twenty- four 
hours  after  the  section.  The  nuclei  underneath  the  primitive  sheath  are  everywhere 
found  hypertrophied,  the  primitive  sheath  is  distinctly  visible,  and  protoplasm  is 
found  to  have  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  medullary  sheath,  both  in  the 
immediate  neighboui'hood  of  the  nuclei,  at  the  nodes,  and  also  at  other  points  in 
the  filDre,  which  correspond,  according  to  Ranvier,  with  the  intervals  between  the 
medullary  segments.  Fifty  hours  after  the  section  in  the  rabbit  (but  not  till  four 
days  in  the  dog)  the  protoplasmic  aggregations  are  found  here  and  tliere  altogether 
to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  medullary  sheath,  and  they  contain  numerous 
fatty  granules,  and  sometimes  droplets  of  myelin  (fig.  177,  A).  About  the  fourth 
day  the  nuclei  are  seen  to  be  multiplied,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  (C)  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  myelin  after  four  or  five  days  is  broken  up  into  drops,  some 
larger,  some  smaller.  The  axis-cylinder  is  also  found  to  be  interrupted  at 
numerous  places,  and  remains  only  in  the  shape  of  short  fibres,  often  curled 
round  at  their  broken  ends,  enclosed  in  the  large  drops  of  myelin  (B).  Eventually 
these  portions  also  may  disappear.  The  myelin  at  length  becomes  almost  entirely 
removed,  until  nothing  remains  of  it  except  a  few  isolated  drops,  which  escape 
absorption,  and  all  that  then  remains  of  the  original  fibre  is  the  primitive  sheath, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  protoplasmic  mass  containing  an  increased  number  of 
nuclei.  During  the  disappearance  of  the  myelin  from  the  nerve-fibres  the 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  fibres  become  charged 
with  fatty  granules,  which  may  have  become  formed  from  the  dissolved  fatty 
substances  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

These  degenerative  changes  seem  to  occur  simultaneously  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve.  In  the  nerves  to  voluntary  muscles  the  end-i:)late  is  said, 
however,  to  be  the  part  first  affected. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  section  the  appearances  are  somewhat 
modified  by  the  escape  of  the  myelin  from  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve-fibre,  and  the 
infiltration  of  blood  and  lymph  into  the  interior  of  the  ends  thus  emptied  of  their 
contents.  This  change  must  of  course  occur  both  in  the  central  stump  of  the 
nerve  as  well  as  in  the  peripheral  cut  end :  it  does  not  often  extend  beyond  tha 
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first  node.    Apart  from  siicli  traumatic  modification,  true  degenerative  changes  do 
not  according  to  Ranvier  occur  in  the  end  of  the  nerve  which  is  still  in  connection 
■with  the  centre,  although  proliferation  of  the  nucleus  in  the  first  and  second  inter- 
Fig.  177. 


3?ig.  177. — Degeneratio:^  and  regeneration  op  nerve-fibres  in  the  rabbit  (Ranvier). 

A,  Fart  of  a  nerve-fibre  in  which  degeneration  is  commencing  in  consequence  of  section 
(50  hours  jrireviously)  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  higher  up  ;  ray,  medullary  sheath 
becoming  broken  up  into  drops  of  myelin  ;  ^:),  granular  protoplasmic  substance  which  is 
replacing  the  myelin  ;  n,  nucleus,  not  yet  multiplied  ;  g,  primitive  sheatb.  B,  another 
nerve-iibre  in  which  degeneration  is  proceeding,  the  nerve  having  been  cut  four  days 
previously.  This  specimen  is  differently  jjrepared  from  the  others,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
axis-cylinder  (cy)  also  j)artly  broken  up  into  portions  of  different  length,  enclosed  in  the 
myelin,  my.  C,  more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration,  the  medullary  sheath  having  in 
great  measure  disappeared,  while  several  nuclei  («",  n' )  have  been  formed  by  division  of 
the  single  nucleus  of  the  internode.  D,  commencing  regeneration  of  a  nerve-fibre. 
Several  small  nerve-fibres  {t' ,  t")  have  sprouted  out  from  the  enlarged  cut  end  (6)  of  the 
nerve-fibre  {t)  ;  a,  an  axis-cylinder,  which  has  not  yet  acquired  a  medullai7  sheath ; 
s,  s\  i^rimitive  sheath. 

nodes  near  the  cut  may  take  place.  The  central  cut  end  of  the  axis-cylinder  does  not 
become  altered  ;  except  that  it  undergoes  a  slight  swelling ,  preparatory  in  all  pro- 
bability to  tiie  renewed  growth  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  fibre  is  effected. 
Regeneration  proceeds  but  slowly.  Up  to  the  tv/enty-eighth  day  after  the 
section,  or  even  later  than  this,  there  is  stiU  no  trace  of  new  nerve-fibres  in  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  nerve.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fibres  which  for  some  . 
reason  not  well  understood  (probably  because  they  are  derived  from  some  other 
nerve  which  has  not  been  cut,  and  are  merely  taking  a  recurrent  course  in  the 
cut  nerve),  have  not  undergone  degeneration,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  a  section 
of  the  nerve  at  this  period,  except  the  primitive  sheaths  of  the  old  fibres,  filled 
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with,  clear  or  finely  graniilar  substance.  If,  towever,  a  transverse  section  be 
made  of  a  nerve  considerably  later  than  this  (sixty  or  seventy  days  after  the 
original  section)  it  is  found  that  within  the  tubes  formed  by  the  old  primitive 
sheaths,  and  also  in  some  places  between  them,  small  single  fibres  or  groups  of 
fibres,  either  pale  or  provided  with  a  medullary  sheath,  are  to  be  seen,  besides 
here  and  there  those  drops  of  myelin  which  have  remained  unabsorbed  from  the 
medullaiy  sheaths  of  the  original  fibres.  On  cuttiag  out  the  central  end  of  the 
nerve,  together  with  the  cicatrix,  and  separating  its  fibres,  it  is  seen  that  the 
groups  of  small  fibres  noticed  in  the  transverse  section  are  continuous  with  the 
central  ends  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  original  nerve  (fig.  177,  D).  Either  a 
bunch  of  smaU.  fibres  may  grow  directly  from  the  axis-cylinder  of  one  fibre,  or 
two  only  may  emerge  from  this  ;  but  these  soon  bifurcate,  and,  repeating  this 
process  again  and  again,  may  eventually  foiTu  a  considerable  grouj).  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  the  regeneration  of  a  cut  nerve  is  effected  by  a  growth  of 
new  fibres  from  the  axis-cyltuders  of  the  central  cut  end,  and  that  many  more 
such  fibres  are  foiTaed  in  the  first  instance  than  the  old  ones  which  have  under- 
gone degeneration.  The  growth  from  the  old  axis-cylinders  always  occurs  in  the 
situation  of  a  node — either  the  one  nearest  to  the  section  or  one  somewhat  higher 
up.  The  new  fibres  are  at  first  pale  but  subsequently  acquire  a  medullary  sheath, 
with  constrictions  of  Eanvier,  which,  as  in  young  nerves,  are  placed  at  much  more 
frequent  intervals  than  in  the  old  fibres,  so  that  the  intervals  are  much  shorter. 

The  groups  of  fibres  which  grow  thus  in  groups  from  the  old  axis-cylinders  are 
often  very  uTegular  in  their  course,  twisting  around  one  another,  and  even  loop- 
ing back  in  some  places  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  cicatrix  especially  is 
this  uTegularity  and  obliquity  of  disposition  noticeable,  probably  on  account  of 
the  absence  here  of  the  guide  formed  by  the  sheaths  of  the  original  fibres. 

Restoration  of  function  in  the  nerve  does  not  occur  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  it  may  be  presumed  the  new  nerve-fibres  are  slowly  finding  theii-  way 
along  the  course  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  section. 
Of  the  numerous  fibres  in  the  groups  above  described,  no  doubt  a  few  only  even- 
tually assume  the  function  of  the  fibres  which  they  replace,  but  the  later  steps 
of  xhe  process  of  regeneration  have  not  yet  been  fully  followed  out. 

Except  at  the  actual  place  of  section  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  of  the 
nerves  remain  unaltered.  In  the  cicatrix  the  new  nerve-fibres  do  not  at  first  run 
in  definite  sheaths,  but  these  become  subsequently  developed  from  the  connective- 
tissue  around,  so  that  at  length  the  restoration  of  conttuuity  of  all  the  structures 
in  the  nerve  becomes  complete. 

Eanvier  looks  upon  the  regeneration  of  a  nerve  by  growth  from  the  intact 
central  ends  of  the  fibres  as  illustrating  the  tendency  which,  he  believes,  all  nerve 
fibres  exhibit,  to  grow  continuously  until  a  hindrance  is  met  with,  and  he  com- 
pares the  result  of  cutting  a  nerve-fibre  in  causing  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
new  fibres  in  place  of  the  original  one,  to  that  produced  when  the  leading  shoot 
of  a  plant  is  removed,  in  causing  the  production  of  a  number  of  lateral  buds. 

Some  have  thought  that  under  favourable  circumstances  an  immediate  union 
between  the  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres  may  happen  after  section  ;  but  considering 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  exact  apposition  of  the  individual  fibres,  end  to  end, 
as  well  as  the  inevitable  extension  of  the  effects  of  the  mechanical  injury 
caused  by  the  section  along  the  soft  contents  of  the  primitive  sheath,  it  seems 
improbable  that  such  direct  union  should  occur. 

The  degeneration  does  not  affect,  as  we  have  seen,  the  part  of  the  nerve  remain- 
ing in  connection  with  the  nervous  centre,  which  seems  to  exert  an  iiLfluence  in 
maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve.  The  ganglia,  as  well  as  the  gTey  matter 
of  the  brain  and  si)iaal  cord,  are  centres  of  this  influence.  It  is  found  that,  in  the 
central  portion  of  a  divided  spinal  nerve,  while  the  fibres  belonging  to  the  anterior 
root  owe  their  integiity  to  their  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  (and  especially 
with  the  large  cells  of  the  anterior  comu),  those  of  the  posterior  root  are  similarly 
dependent  on  the  ganglion  ;  and  that,  if  the  posterior  root  be  cut  between  the 
ganglion  and  the  spinal  cord,  not  only  will  the  fibres  which  pass  from  it  into 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion  remain  unchanged,  but  also  those 
above  the  ganglion,  in  the  portion  of  the  root  left  in.  connection  with  it ;  whereas 
the  fibres  of  the  same  root  which  remain  connected  with  the  cord  but  severed 
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from  the  ganglion  degenerate.  Section  of  tlie  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  is 
followed  by  degeneration  of  the  npper  segment  as  high  as  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  but  no  further. 

The  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  cut  nerve  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath  were  first  noticed  by  Nasse  in  1839.  But 
the  discovery  by  Augustus  "Waller  in  1852  of  the  dependence  of  the  process  upon 
isolation  of  the  nerve-fibre  from  its  nutritive  centre,  and  his  application  of  this 
discovery  to  the  tracing  the  course  of  nerve-fibres  in  peripheral  parts  (now  known 
as  the  Wallerian  method)  first  gave  full  interest  and  importance  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Nasse.  The  result  has  been  the  appearance  of  numerous  writings  upon 
the  subject,  the  latest  being  those  of  Eanvier,  whose  account  has  been  closely 
follov/ed  in  the  test.* 

Recent  Literature  of  the  Nervous  Tissues. — On  the  Structure  of  Nerves,  &c. — 
Frommann,  in  Vii-cli.  Arc!).  1864  &  1865  ;  Bcale,  in  Arch,  of  Medicine,  1865  ;  Deiters, 
Ue.Greliirn  u.  Ruckenmark,  1865;  Courvoisier,  in  Ai'ch.  f.  mikr.  Auat.  II.,  1866; 
Kollmannu.  Arnstcm,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.  II.,  1866  ;-i!/.  Schultze,  Observationes,  &c.> 
Bonn,  1868  ;  BaiucJdn,  in  Med.  Centralbl. ,  1868  ;  ^S*.  Mayer,  Ban  d.  sympatb.  Nervensyst. , 
Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1878;  Ranvier,  in  Arch,  de  physiol. ,  1872;  Tubes  nerveux  en  T, 
Compt.  rend.  LXXI.  ;  and  Legons  sur  I'liist.  da  systeme  nerv.,  1878  ;  Gcrlach,  Structurder 
grauen  Substanz,  Med.  Centralbl.,  1872  ;  Lanterniann,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1874,  and 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XII.,  1876  ;  Boll,  Hist.  d.  nerv.  Ceutralorg.,  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1873 ; 
McCarthy,  On  spinal  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres,  Qu.  J.  of  Micr.  Sci.,  1876  ;  Key  & 
Retzius,  Studien  in  d.  Anat.  d.  Nervensyst.,  &c.,  1876;  H.  D.  Schmidt,  in  Monthly 
Microsc.  Journal,  XI. ;  Kuloit,  in  Ai'ch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XIII. ,  1876  ;  Eivald 'a.  Kuhne^ 
Ue.  einem  nenen  Bestandth.  d.  Nervensyst.,  Heidelb.  Verhtindl.,  I.  1877  ;  Rumpf,  in 
Heidelberg  Unters.,  II.,  1878  ;  Frend,  Ue.  Spinalgangl.  d.  Petromyzon,  Wiener  Sitzungsb. , 
1878;  //.  Schidtzc,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1878;  Hesse,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
(u.  Phys.),  1878  ;  Koch,  Dissert.,  Erlangen,  1879;  G.  Retzius,  On  nerve-cells  of  spinal 
ganglia,  in  Nord.  med.  Arlt.,  1880;  Raivitz,  Bau  der  SpinaJganglien,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat., 
1880;  and  die  Eanvier'sche  Einschnurungen,  &c.,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1879; 
Strieker  u.  linger,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1879;  Engelmann,  Discontinuitat  d.  Axen- 
cylinders,  Pfliiger's  Arch.  XXIL,  1880;  Pertick,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1880. 

On  Development  of  Nerves. — Hensen,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  XXX.  &  XXXI.,  1864,  and 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  IV.,  1868  ;  Eherth,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  II.,  1866;  Rouget,  in 
Comptes  rendus,  LXXIX.,  1873  ;  Flechsig,  Die  Leitungsbahnen  im  Gehirn  u.  Eucken- 
mark,  1876  ;  Zeboucq,  in  Bull.  d.  I'acad.  de  Belgique,  1876. 

On  Degeneration  and  Eegeneration  of  Nerves.  —  Laveran,  in  J.  de  I'anat. ,  V.; 
E.  Neumann,  in  Arch.  d.  Heilkunde,  IX.  ;  and  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XVIII.,  1880  ; 
Herz,  in  Virch.  Archiv,  XLVI. ,  1869  ;  W.  Krause.  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1870  ;  Engelmann, 
in  Pfl.  Arch.,  XIIL,  1876;  Ranvier,  Le9ons,  1878  ;  and  in  Compt.  rend.,  LXXVIIL, 

1879  ;  S.  Mayer,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1878  ;  Rumpf,  in  Heidelb.  Unters.,  II.,  1878. 
On  the  Endings  of  Mptor  Nerves. — Rouget,  in  Comptes  rendus,  LV.,  1862  ;  LIX., 

1864  ;  W.  Krause,  several  papers  in  Gottinger  Nachr. ,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med., and  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  ;  and  "Motor.  Endplatten,"  1869  ;  Kilhne,  Periph.  Endorg.  d.  motor.  Nerven, 
1862  ;  various  f)apers  in  Virch.  Arch.  ;  and  article  in  Strieker's  Handb.,  1871  ;  Waldeyer, 
in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1863;  Cohnheim,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  XXXIV.,  1865;  /.  Gerlach, 
Verhaltn.  d.  Nerven,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1874  ;  Ranvier,  in  Legons,  &c.,  1878  ;  Schivalbe, 
Gesetz  des  Muskel-nerveneintritts,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1879. 

Nerves  of  Non-striated  Muscle. — Klehs,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1863,  and  Virch.  Arch., 
XXXII.,  1864;  Frankenhavsen,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1866;  Tolotschinoff,  in  Arch.  f. 
mikr.  Anat.  V.,  1869;  Arnold,  article  "Organ.  Muskeln,"  in  Strieker's  Handb.,  1871  j 
Loioit,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1875. 

A  complete  list  of  books  and  papers  treating  of  the  peripheral  distribution  and  modes  of 
termination  of  sensory  nerves  will  be  found  in  the  work  byMerkel  "  Ueber  die  Endigungen 
\ler  sensiblen  Nerven,  &c. ,"  Eostock,  1880.  To  the  list  there  given  may  be  added — Krause, 
in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XIX.,1880,F('emmM?;7in  same  join-nal;i2anvz'e?',  in  Qu.  J.  Micr.  Sci., 

1880  (nerves  in  ej)idermis) ;  and  A.7em  in  same  journal  (nerves  of  cornea).  The  following 
treat  of  the  nerve-endings  in  tendon  : — C.  Sachs,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1875  ;  Rollctt,  in 
Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1876  ;  Golgi,  in  Atti.  d.  soc.  di  scienze  nat.  a  Milano,  XXL,  1879. 


*  According  to  S.  Mayer,  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres,  followed  by  their  regeneration, 
is  constantly  found  to  occur  as  a  normal  process,  without  artificial  severance  from  the 
nutritive  centre.  Mayer  conceives  that  in  this  way  the  nerve-fibres  throughout  the  body 
are  continually  being  renewed. 
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BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  blood,  from  which  the  solid  textures  immediately  derive  material 
for  their  nourishment,  is  conveyed  through  the  body  by  branched  tubes 
named  blood-vessels.  It  is  driven  along  these  channels  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  wliich  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  One  set  of  vessels,  named  arteries,  conducts 
the  blood  out  from  the  hearc  and  distributes  it  to  the  different  regions 
of  the  body,  whilst  other  vessels  named  veins  bring  it  back  to  the  heart 
again.  From  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  the  blood  gets  into 
the  commencing  branches  of  the  veins  or  revehent  vessels,  by  passing 
through  a  set  of  very  fine  tubes  which  connect  the  two,  and  which, 
thougli  not  abruptly  or  very  definitely  marked  off  from  either,  are 
generally  spoken  off  as  an  intermediate  set  of  vessels,  and  by  reason  of 
their  smallness  are  called  the  cainllarij  {i.e.,  hair-like)  vessels,  or,  simply, 
the  capillaries. 

ARTEEIES. 

These  vessels  were  originally  supposed  to  contain  air.  This  error, 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  was  refuted  by 
G-alen,  who  showed  that  the  vessels  called  arteries,  though  for  the 
most  part  found  empty  after  death,  really  contain  blood  in  the  living 
body. 

Mode  of  Distribution. — The  arteries  usually  occupy  protected 
situations ;  thus,  after  coming  out  of  the  great  visceral  cavities  of  the 
body,  they  run  along  the  limbs  on  the  aspect  of  flexion,  and  not 
upon  that  of  extension  where  they  would  be  more  exposed  to  accidental 
injury. 

As  they  proceed  in  their  course  the  arteries  divide  into  branches,  and 
the  division  may  take  place  in  different  modes.  An  artery  may  at  once 
resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  branches,  no  one  of  which  greatly  exceeds 
the  rest  in  magnitude,  or  it  may  give  off  several  branches  in  succes- 
sion and  still  maintain  its  character  as  a  trunk.  The  branches  come 
off  at  different  angles,  most  commonly  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle 
with  the  further  part  of  the  trunk,  but  sometimes  a  right  or  an  obtuse 
angle,  of  which  there  are  examples  in.  the  origin  of  the  intercostal 
arteries. 

An  artery,  after  a  branch  has  gone  off  from  it,  is  smaller  than  before, 
but  usually  continues  uniform  in  diameter  or  cylindrical  until  the  next 
secession  ;  thus  it  was  found  by  Hunter  that  the  long  carotid  artery  of 
the  camel  does  not  diminish  in  calibre  throughout  its  length.  A  branch 
of  an  artery  is  less  than  the  trunk  ft'om  which  it  springs,  but  the  com- 
bined area  or  collective  capacity  of  all  the  branches  into  which  an  artery 
divides,  is  greater  than  the  calibre  of  the  parent  vessel  immediately  above 
the  point  of  division.  The  increase  in  the  joint  capacity  of  the  branches 
over  that  of  the  trunk  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  every  instance 
of  division,  and  there  is  at  least  one  case  known  in  which  there 
is  no  enlargement,  namely,  the  division  of  the  aorta  into  the  common 
iliac  and  sacral  arteries ;  still,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  possible 
exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule  that  an  enlargement 
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of  area  takes  place.  From  this  it  is  plain  that,  since  the  area  of  the 
arterial  system  increases  as  its  vessels  divide,  the  capacity  of  the 
smallest  vessels  and  capillaries  will  be  greatest ;  and,  as  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  veins,  it  follows  that  the  arterial  and  venous  systems 
may  be  represented,  as  regards  capacity,  by  two  cones  whose  apices 
(truncated  it  is  true)  are  at  the  heart,  and  whose  bases  are  united  in  the 
capillary  system.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  make  the  blood  move 
more  slowly  as  it  advances  along  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  like  the 
current  of  a  river  when  it  flows  in  a  wider  and  deeper  channel,  and  to 
accelerate  its  speed  as  it  retm'ns  from  the  capillaries  to  the  venous 
trunks. 

When  arteries  unite  they  are  said  to  anastomose  or  inosculate. 
Anastomoses  may  occm'  in  tolerably  large  arteries,  as  those  of  the  brain, 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  the  mesentery,  but  they  are  much  more  fi*equenfc 
in  the  smaller  vessels.  Such  inosculations  admit  of  a  free  communi- 
cation between  the  currents  of  blood,  and  must  tend  to  promote 
equability  of  distribution  and  of  pressure,  and  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
local  interruption. 

Arteries  commonly  pursue  a  tolerably  straight  course,  but  in  some 
parts  they  are  tortuous.  Examples  of  this  in  the  human  body  are 
afforded  ]}y  the  arteries  of  the  lips  and  of  the  uterus,  but  more  striking 
instances  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  long  and  tortuous  spermatic  arteries  of  the  ram  and 
the  bull.  In  very  moveable  parts  like  the  lips,  this  tortuosity  will 
aUow  the  vessel  to  follow  their  motions  without  undue  stretching  ;  but 
in  other  cases  its  purpose  is  not  clear.  The  physical  effect  of  such  a 
condition  of  the  vessel  on  the  blood  flowing  along  it  must  be  to  reduce 
the  velocity,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  blood 
moves,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  impediment  from  friction  ; 
still  it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  why  such  an  end  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  several  cases  in  which  arteries  are  known  to  follow 
a  tortuous  com-se.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  vessels  named  a  "rete  mkabile,"  where  an  artery  suddenly 
divides  into  small  anastomosing  branches,  which  in  many  cases  unite 
again  to  re-construct  and  continue  the  trunk.  Of  such  retia  miraMUa 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  lower  animals,  but,  as  already  remarked, 
the  purpose  which  they  serve  is  not  apparent.  The  best  known  instance 
is  that  named  the  rets  mmiMle  of  Galen,  vrhich  is  formed  by  the  intra- 
cranial part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  of  the  sheep  and  several  other 
quadrupeds. 

Arteries  possess  considerable  strength  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
elasticity,  being  extensible  and  retractile  both  in  their  length  and  their 
width.  When  cut  across  they  present,  although  empty,  an  open  orifice  ; 
the  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  collapse,  unless  when  prevented  by  connec- 
tion with  surrounding  rigid  parts.- 

Btructnre. — In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  arteries  are  inclosed  in 
a  sheath  formed  of  connective  tissue,  and  their  outer  coat  is  connected 
to  the  sheath  by  filaments  of  the  same  tissue,  but  so  loosely  that,  when 
the  vessel  is  cut  across,  its  ends  readily  shrink  some  way  within  the 
sheath.  Some  arteries  want  sheaths,  as  those  for  example  which  are 
situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Independently  of  this  sheath,  arteries  (except  those  of  minute  size 
whose  structure  will  be  afterwards  noticed  witn  that  of  the  capfllaries) 
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have  been  usually  described  as  formed  of  three  coats,  named,  from  their 
relative  position,  internal,  middle,  and  external  (fig.  178,  in  section)  ; 
and  as  this  nomenclature  is  generally  followed  in  medical  and  surgical 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  17S. — Teaksverse  section  op  part  op  the  wall  op  the  posterior  tibial 
AB,TEiiY  (man).     75  diameters.      (E.A.S.) 

a,  Epithelial  and  subepithelial  layers  of  inner  coat ;  5,  elastic  layer  (fenestrated  mem- 
brane) of  inner  coat,  appearing  as  a  bright  line  in  section ;  c,  muscular  layer  (middle 
coat)  ;  cZ,  outer  coat,  consisting  of  connective  tissue  bundles.  In  the  interstices  of  the 
bundles  are  some  connective  tissue  nuclei,  and,  especially  near  the  muscular  coat,  a  number 
of  elastic  fibres  cut  across. 


works,  and  also  correctly  applies  to  the  structure  of  arteries  so  far  as  it  is 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  it  seems  best  to  adhere  to  it  as  the  basis  of 
our  description  ;  although  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  some  of 
these  coats  are  found  on  microscopic  examination  really  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  strata  differing  from  each  other  in  textm'e,  and  therefore  reckoned 
as  so  many  distinct  coats  by  some  authorities. 

Internal  coat  {Tunica  intima)  (fig.  178,  a,  h). 
This  may  be  raised  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
arteries  as  a  fine  transparent  colourless  membrane, 
elastic  but  very  easily  broken,  especially  in  the  cir- 
cular or  transverse  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
stripped  off  in  large  pieces.  It  is  very  commonly  cor- 
rugated with  fine  and  close  longitudinal  -oTinkles, 

Fig.  179. — Epithelial  later  lining  the  posterior  tibial 

artery  op  man.     250  diameters.     (E.A.S.) 

Nitrate  of  silver  preparation. 

caused  most  probably  by  a  contracted  state  of  the 
artery  after  death.  Such  is  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  internal  coat  to  the  naked  eye,  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  three 
different  structures,  namely  : — 

1.  An  epithelial  Jaijer  (fig.  178,  a,  and  fig,  179) 
forming  the  innermost  part  or  lining.  This  is  a  sim- 
ple layer  of  thin  elliptical  or  frregularly  polygonal 
cells,  which  are  often  lengthened  into  a  lanceolate 
shape.  The  cells  have  round  or  oval  nuclei,  with  nucleoli :  their  out- 
lines are  often  indistinct  in  the  fresh  state,  but  may  be  brought  into 
view  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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2.  A  sulejjitJielial  layer  (striated  layer  of  KoUiker).  This  is  composed 
of  a  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissue  mtli  a  number  of  branched  cor- 
puscles lying  in  the  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue  (fig.  180).     This  layer 

is  most    developed    in    the 
Fig.  ISO.  larger  arteries  :  it  exists  how- 

ever in    the    medium-sized 
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Fig.  180. — Cell-spaces  of  stjb- 
evithelial  layer  of  arterr 
(posterior  tibial).  250  diame- 
ters.    (E.A.S.) 

The  ground  substance  is  stained 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cell- 
spaces  of  the  tissue  are  thus  made 
manifest  as  white  patches,  the  con- 
tained cells  not  being  seen. 


ones.  In  the  aorta  it  is  very  well  marked  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
anastomosing  cells  and  cell-spaces  lying  on  a  finely  fibrillated  ground- 
substance.  Moreover,  longitudinal  networks  of  very  fine  elastic  fibres^ 
which  are  in  continuity  with  the  larger  elastic  fibres  of  the  next  layer, 
occur  in  it  in  the  aorta. 

3.  Elastic  layers  (fig.  178,  h).  These  form  the  chief  substance  of  the 
inner  coat.  The  elastic  tissue  forms  longitudinal  networks  of  fibres 
(fig.  181),  which  consist  of  one  or  more  layers  of  different  degrees  of 
closeness.     Not  uncommonly  some   of   these    (or  one   in  particular) 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


Fig  .181.— Elastic  network  of  artery.     250  diameters  (Kolliker). 

Fig.  182. — Portion  of  fenestrated  membrane  from  the  femoral  artery,  magnified 
200  diameters  (Henle). 

a,  h,  c,  perforations. 


take  on  a  membranous  character,  in  which  case  the  "  perforated  "  or 
"  fenestrated "  membrane  of  Henle  is  formed.  This  consists  of  a  thin 
and  brittle  transparent  film  of  elastic  tissue.  It  can  be  stripped 
off'  in  small  shreds,  which  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  curl  in  at 
their  borders,  and  roU  themselves  up  as  rei3resented  in  fig.  182.  The 
films  of  membrane  are  marked  by  fine  pale  lines,  following  principally 
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a  longitudinal  direction,  and  joining  each  other  obliquely  in  a  sort 
of  network.  These  lines  are  reticulating  fibres  formed  upon  the  mem- 
branous layer  and  continuous  ^vith  the  reticulating  elastic  fibres  ^-hich 
pervade  the  muscular  coat  on  the  one  side  and  with  those  which  extend 
into  the  subepithelial  layer  on  the  other.  The  membrane  is  further 
remarkable  by  being  perforated  with  numerous  round,  oval,  or  irregularly 
shaped  apertures  of  different  sizes.  In  some  parts  of  the  arteries  the 
perforated  membrane  is  very  thin,  and  therefore  difficult  to  strip  off ;  in 
other  situations  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  consisting  of  several  layers  ; 
in  which  case  it  tends  in  the  outer  layers  to  lose  its  membranous  character  : 
indeed  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  transition  is  met  with  between 
the  fenestrated  membranes,  and  the  longitudinal  elastic  network. 

The  inner  coat  may  thus  be  said  to  be  formed  of  (1)  a  layer  of  flattened 
epithelial  cells,  (2)  a  layer  of  delicate  connective  tissue  with  branched 
cells  ;  and  (3)  of  elastic  tissue  under  two  principal  forms,  namely,  the 
longitudinal  elastic  networks  and  the  fenestrated  membrane ;  and  these 
two  forms  may  coexist  in  equal  amount,  or  one  may  pi-edominate,  the 
other  diminishing  or  even  disappearing  altogether. 

Middle  coat  {Tunica  media)  (fig.  178,  c).  This  consists  of  plain 
muscular  tissue,  in  fine  bundles,  disposed  circularly  round  the  vessel,  and 
consequently  tearing  off  in  a  circular  direction,  although  the  individual 
bundles  do  not  form  complete  rings.  The  considerable  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  larger  arteries  is  due  chiefly  to  this  coat  ;  and  in  the  smaller 
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Fig.  183. — Muscular  fibre-cells  from  human  arteries.     Magnified  350  diameters. 

1.  From  the  popliteal  artery ;  a,  natural ;  6,  treated  with  acetic  acid.     2,  From  a 
small  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  (from  Kolliker). 


Fig.    184. — Muscular  fibre-cells  from  superior  thyroid  artery  (man), 
diameters.     (E.A.S.  ) 
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ones,  it  is  said  to  be  thicker  in  comparison  with  the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  larger  vessels  it  is  made  up  of  many  layers  ,•  and  elastic  films 
either  finely  reticular,  or  quite  similar  to  the  fe]Testrated  membrane  of 
the  inner  coat,  are  found  between  the  muscular  layers  alternating  with 
them,  and  also  being  united  with  one  another  by  elastic  fibres  passing- 
between  the  muscular  bundles.    In  most  arteries  this  elastic  tissue  of  the 
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middle  coat  is  but  slightly  developed,  but  iu  the  aorta  (fig.  183)  and 
carotid  arteries  and  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  latter,  it  attains  a 
considerable  development,  and  since  in  them  also  elastic  fibres  are  seen 
extending  into  the  subepithelial  layer  of  the  inner  coat,  the  distinction 
between  the  inner  and  middle  coats  as  shown  in  section  is  far  less  marked 
than  it  is  in  ordinary  arteries.  The  middle  coat  is  of  a  tawny  or  reddish 
yellow  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  elastic  tissue,  but,  when  quite  fresh, 
it  has  a  softer  and  more  translucent  aspect.  Its  internal  part  is  often 
described  as  redder  than  the  rest,  but  the  deeper  tint  is  probably  due  to 
staining  by  the  blood  after  death. 

The  muscular  fibre-ceUs  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  (fig.  183  and 
fig.  184)  are  seldom  more  than  from  -g-i-Q  to  -^^  of  an  inch  long  and 
frequently,  especially  in  those  arteries  in  which  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
middle  coat  is  most  developed,  present  a  very  irregular  shape  with  jagged 
extremities  (fig.  184).  Their  nuclei  are  distinctly  rod-shaped  and  are 
often  slightly  cmwed. 

Bundles  of  white  connective-tissue  fibrils  may  also  occur  in  small 
quantity  in  the  middle  coat,  the  proportion  increasing  with  the  size  of 
the  artery.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
middle  coat  is  more  pm-e  in  the  smaller  arteries,  and  that  the  admixture 
of  other  tissues  increases  in  the  larger-sized  vessels  ;  in  these,  moreover, 
the  muscular  cells  are  smaller.  Accordingly,  the  contractility  of  the 
arteries,  which  depends  on  their  middle  coat,  is  little  marked  in  those  of 
large  size,  but  becomes  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  smaller  branches. 
External  coat  (TimAca  adventitki)  (fig.  178,  d).  This  is  composed 
mainly  of  fine  and  closely-felted  bundles  of  white  connective  tissue, 
together  with  a  variable  amount  of  longitudinally  disposed  elastic  tissue 
between  the  bundles  (in  the  figm'e  this  is  seen  cut  across).  The  latter  is 
much  more  abundant  towards  the  inner  part,  next  the  muscular  coat, 
and  is  fr'equently  described  as  constituting  here  a  distinct  elastic  layer  : 
it  is  most  marked  in  arteries  of  medium  calibre,  becoming  thmner,  and 
at  length  graduaUy  disappearing  in  those  of  small  size. 

In  large  and  middle-sized  arteries  the  bundles  of  white  connective 
tissue  chiefly  run  diagonally  or  obliquely  round  the  vessel,  and  their 
interlacement  becomes  much  more  open  and  lax  towards  the  surface  of 
the  artery,  where  they  connect  the  vessel  with  its  sheath  or  with  other 
surrounding  parts.  Longitudinally  arranged  contractile  fibre-cells  have 
been  described  by  various  observers  in  the  external  coat  of  some  of  the 
larger  arteries  (especiaUy  the  iliacs,  superior  mesenteric,  splenic,  renal 
and  dorsalis  penis,  and  in  the  umbihcal  arteries  of  the  foetus).  In  the 
umbilical  arteries,  according  to  Eberth,  a  complete  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  is  also  present  in  the  middle  coat,  internal  to  the  ordinary 
circular  fibres.  Scattered  longitudinal  muscular  cells  are  present  in  some 
arteries  amongst  the  circularly  disposed  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  and 
even  in  the  subepithelial  layer  of  the  internal  coat.  The  outer  coat  is 
usually  of  greater  proportionate  thickness  in  the  smaller  ai'teries,  but 
as  it  shades  off  into  the  sm'roundiug  connective  tissue  it  is  difficult  to 
adjudge  its  exact  thickness. 

Some  arteries  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  rest,  in  proportion  to 
their  calibre.  TMs  is  strikingly  the  case  with  those  contained  within 
the  canity  of  the  cranimn,  and  in  the  vertebral  canal ;  the  diii'erence 
depends  on  the  external  and  middle  coats,  which  in  the  versels  referred 
to  a]'e  thinner  than  elsewhere. 
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Vessels  and  Serves  of  Arteries. — The  coats  of  arteries  receive 
small  vessels,  both  arterial  and  venous,  named  vasa  vasorum,  which 
serve  for  their  nutrition.  The  little  nutrient  arteries  are  not  derived 
immediately  from  the  cavity  of  the  main  vessel  but  pass  into  its  coats 
from  branches  which  arise  fr'om  the  artery  (or  sometimes  fr-om  a  neighbour- 
ing artery),  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  they  are  ultimately 
distributed,  and  divide  into  smaller  branches  within  the  sheath,  and  upon 
the  smface  of  the  vessel,  before  entering  the  outer  coat  where  they  are 
distributed.  In  some  of  the  larger  mammals,  a  few  pass  into  the 
middle  coat,  and  follow  the  chcular  com'se  of  its  fibres,  but  in  health 
none  penetrate  into  this  coat  in  the  human  subject  and  still  less  into  the 
internal  coat  (Ranvier).  Minute  venules  return  the  blood  fi'om  these 
nutrient  arteries,  which,  however,  they  do  not  closely  accompany,  and 
discharge  it  into  the  vein  or  pair  of  veins  which  usually  runs  alongside 
the  artery.     Lymphatics  are  present  in  the  outer  coat. 

Arteries  are  generally  accompanied  by  larger  or  smaller  nerves  ;  and 
when,  in  the  operation  of  tying  an  artery,  these  happen  to  be  included 
along  with  it  in  the  ligature,  pain  is  experienced  ;  but  the  vessel  itself, 
when  in  a  healthy  condition,  is  insensible.  Nerves  are,  nevertheless, 
distributed  to  the  coats  of  arteries.  They  form  plexuses  round  the 
larger  arteries,  and  run  along  the  smaller  branches  in  form  of  fine 
bundles  of  fibres,  which  here  and  there  twist  round  the  vessel,  and 
unite  with  one  another  in  a  plexiform  manner.  The  fine  branches 
destined  for  the  artery  penetrate  to  the  middle  coat,  to  the  muscular 
tissue  of  which  they  are  chiefly  distributed. 

Minute  ganglia  are  found  in  various  parts  connected  with  the  arteries, 
but  their  existence  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  universal. 

VEINS, 

Mode  of  distribution. — The  veins  are  ramified  throughout  the  body^ 
like  the  arteries,  but  in  most  regions  and  organs  of  the  body  they  are 
more  numerous  and  larger,  so  that  the  venous  system  is  altogether  more 
capacious  than  the  arterial.  The  pulmonary  veins  form  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  for  they  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

The  veins  are  aiTanged  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set,  the  former 
running  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  thence  named  subcutaneous, 
the  latter  usuaUy  accompanying  the  arteries,  and  named  vencc  comiies  vel 
satellites  arteriarum.  The  large  arteries  have  usuaUy  one  accompanying- 
vein,  and  the  medium-si^ed  and  sm.aller  arteries  two,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  veins  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the 
hepatic  veins,  and  the  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  bones, 
run  apart  from  the  arteries. 

The  communications  or  anastomoses  between  veins  of  considerable 
size,  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  arteries  of  equal  magnitude. 

Structure. — The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  arteries, 
'  and  collapse  when  cut  across  or  emptied  ;  whereas  a  cut  artery  presents 
a  patent  orifice.  But,  notwithstanding  their  comparative  thinness,  the 
veins  possess  considerable  strength,  more  even,  according  to  some 
authorities,  than  arteries  of  the  same  calibre.  The  number  of  their  coats 
has  been  differently  reckoned,  and  the  tissues  composing  them  difierently 
described  by  different  writers,  and  this  discrepancy  of  statement  is 
perhaps  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  all  veins  are  not  perfectly 
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alike  in  structure.  In  most  veins  of  moderate  size,  three  coats  may  be 
distinguished,  which,  as  in  the  arteries,  have  been  named  external, 
middle,  and  internal. 

Internal  coat.— This  is  less  brittle  than  that  of  the  arteries,  and 
therefore  admits  of  being  more  readily  peeled  off  without  tearing  ;  but, 
in  other  respects,  the  two  are  much  alike.  It  consists  of  an  epithelium,  a 
suhepiihelkd  connedwe  tissue  layer,  and  an  elastic  layer  (fig.  185,  a,  d). 

The  epithelium  of  the  veins  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
arteries,  but  the  cells  are  shorter  and  broader.  The  subepithelial  layer 
is  less  developed  in  most  veins  than  in  the  arteries,  and  indeed  is  absent 
altogether  in  many.  It  is  better  marked  in  some  of  the  medium-sized 
veins  than  in  the  larger  trunks.  The  elastic  tissue  of  the  inner  coat 
occurs  as  dense  lamelliform  networks  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  and 

Fia-.  185. 


Pig.  185. — Tkansterse  section  of  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  posterior 

TIBIAL    veins  (man).       (E.   A.   S. ) 

a,  Epithelial  and  siiliepitlielial  layers  of  inner  coat ;  h,  elastic  layers  of  inner  coat ;  c, 
middle  coat  consisting  of  irregular  layers  of  muscular  tissue,  alternating  with  connective 
tissue,  and  passing  somewhat  gradually  into  the  outer  connective  tissue  and  elastic  coat,  d. 

but  seldom  as  fenestrated  membranes.  Longitudinal  muscular  bundles, 
as  well  as  isolated  contractile  cells,  are  found  in  the  inner  coat  of 
some  veins. 

Middle  coat. — This  tunic  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  arteries,  and 
has  a  much  larger  admixture  of  white  connective  tissue.  It  is  jDer- 
vaded  by  an  elastic  network,  but  this  is  even  less  conspicuous  in  the 
veins  than  in  the  arteries.  In  the  veins  of  the  limbs  (especially  the 
upper)  and  in  those  of  some  other  parts,  the  muscular  fibre-cells  have 
for  the  most  part  as  in  the  arteries  a  transverse  direction,  although 
the  layer  which  they  form  is  not  everywhere  complete,  being  separated 
into  bundles  by  the  intervention  of  connective  tissue  (fig.  185,  c). 
But  in  many  veins  some  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  middle  coat 
take  a  longitudinal  course.  This  is  the  case  with  the  ihac,  crural, 
branches  of  the  mesenteric,  umbilical  of  the  foetus,  and  other  ^-eins 
(Eberth). 

In  many  of  the  larger  veins  the  middle  coat  is  less  developed,  especially 
as  regards  its  muscular  fibres,  but  in  such  cases  the  deficiency  may  be 
supplied  by  muscularity  of  the  outer  coat.  The  middle  coat  is  wanting 
altogether  in  the  thoracic  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  but  is  well 
marked  in  the  hepatic  part  :  in  the  part  below  the  liver  the  muscularity 
of  the  middle  coat  is  less  marked.  In  the  internal  and  external  jugular 
veins  there  is  but  a  slight  develojMiient  of  the  mnscular  tissue. 

External  coat  (fig.  185,  d). — This  is  often  thicker  than  the  middle 
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coat ;  but  the  line  of  junction  between  them  is  not  sharply  marked.  It 
consists  of  dense  areolar  tissue  and  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  In  certain 
large  veins,  as  pointed  out  by  Remak,  this  coat  contains  a  considerable 
amomit  of  plain  or  non-striated  muscular  tissue.  Thus  the  muscular 
elements  are  well  marked  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdominal  cava, 
in  which  they  form  a  longitudinal  network,  occupying  the  inner  part  of 
the  external  coat  ;  and  they  may  be  traced  into  the  renal,  azygos, 
spermatic  and  external  iliac  veins.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  external 
coat  is  also  well  developed  in  the  trunks  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  in  that 
of  the  vena  ports,  whence  it  extends  into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesen- 
teric.    It  is  found  also  in  the  axillary  vein. 

Other  veins  present  peculiarities  of  structure,  especially  in  respect  of 
muscularity,  as  follows.  1.  The  striated  muscular  tissue  of  the  auricles 
of  the  heart  is  prolonged  for  some  way  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  venas 
cavs  and  pulmonary  veins.  2.  The  (plain)  muscular  tissue  is  largely 
developed  in  the  veins  of  the  gravid  uterus,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  veins,  it  is  described  as  being  present  in  all  three  coats,  and 
as  having  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal  arrangement.  3.  On  the 
other  hand,  muscular  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  following  veins,  viz.,  a, 
those  of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  ;  l,  most  of  the  veins  of  the 
pia  mater ;  c,  the  veins  of  the  retina ;  f/,  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater ;  f ,  the  cancellar  veins  of  the  bones ;  /,  the  venous  spaces  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  veins  consist  merely  of 
an  epithelium  and  a  layer  or  layers  of  connective  tissue  more  or  less 
developed;  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  the  epithelium  is  applied  to  the 
trabecular  tissue.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  thickness  of  their  coats 
the  superficial  veins  surpass  the  deep,  and  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs 
those  of  the  upper. 

The  coats  of  the  veins  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  vasa 
vmormn,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  arteries.  Nerves  are 
distributed  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  arteries,  but  in  far 
less  abundance.' 

Valves. — Most  of  the  veins  are. 
provided  with  valves,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  adapted  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood.  The  valves  are 
formed  of  semilunar  folds  of  the  in- 
ternal coat,  strengthened  by  included 

Pig.  18G. — Diagram  showing  valyes  of 

VEIKS. 


Y\".  186. 


A.  Part  of  a  vein  laid  open  and  spread 
•out,  with  two  pairs  of  valves.  B.  Longitudi- 
nal section  of  a  vein,  showing  the  apposition 
of  the  edges  of  the  valves  in  their  closed 
state.  C.  Portion  of  a  distended  vein,  ex- 
hibiting a  swelling  in  the  situation  of  a  pair 
of  valves. 

connective  tissue,  and  projecting  into  the  vein.  Most  commonly  two 
such  folds  or  flaps  are  placed  opposite  each  other  (fig.  186,  a)  ;  the 
convex  border  of  each  (which,  according  to  Haller,  forms  a  parabolic 
curve)  is  connected  with  the  side  of  the  vein  ;  the  other  edge  is  ii'ee, 
and  points  towards  the  heart,  or  at  least  in  the  natural  direction  of  the 
cm-rent  of  the  blood  along  the  vessel,  and  the  two  flaps  incline  obliquely 
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towards  each  other  in  this  direction.  Moreover  the  wall  of  the  yein 
immediately  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  cm'ved  line  of  attachment 
of  the  valves,  is  dilated  into  a  pouch  or  sinus  (fig.  186,  b),  so  that, 
when  distended  with  blood  or  by  artificial  injection,  the  vessel  bulges 
out  on  each  side,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  knot  or 
sweUing  wherever  a  valve  is  placed  (as  in  fig.  186,  c).  From  the  above 
description,  it  is  plain  that  the  valves  are  so  directed  as  to  offer  no 
obstacle  to  the  blood  in  its  onward  flow,  but  that,  when  from  pressure  or 
any  other  cause  it  is  driven  backwards,  the  refluent  blood,  getting 
between  the  dilated  wall  of  the  vein  and  the  flaps  of  the  valve,  will 
press  them  inwards  until  their  edges  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
and  close  it  up. 

The  PTiitheJimn-cells  differ  in  shape  and  arrangement  upon  the  two 
sm'faces  of  the  valves.  On  the  side  which  faces  inwards,  and  past 
which  the  current  of  blood  flows,  the  cells  are  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  whereas  upon  the  opposite  side  which,  when 
the  valves  are  thrown  back,  faces  the  wall  of  the  vein,  the  cells  are 
elongated  transversely.  The  main  substance  of  the  valve  is  formed  by 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  transverse 
arrangement,  and  between  which  a  few  elastic  fibres  are  seen.  The 
tissue  is  covered  on  each  surface  by  a  prolongation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  vein,  the  covering  being  much  thicker  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  valve  is  thinner  close  to  its  attachment  than  else- 
where. At  its  base  a  few  transverse  muscular  fibres  are  sometimes  seen, 
prolonged  into  it  from  the  middle  coat. 

The  valvtilar  folds  are  usually  placed  in  pairs  as  above  described  ;  in  the  veins 
of  the  horse  and  other  larg-e  quadrapeds  three  are  sometimes  found  ranged  round 
the  inside  of  the  vessel ;  but  this  rarely  occiu-s  in  the  human  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  folds  are  placed  singly  in  some  of  the  smaller  veins,  and  in  large  veins 
single  valvular  folds  are  not  unfrequently  placed  over  the  openings  of  smaller 
entering  branches  ;  also  in  the  right  auricular  sinus  of  the  heart  there  is  a  single 
crescentic  fold  at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  another  more  com- 
pletely covering  the  opening  of  the  principal  coronary  vein. 

Many  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  Those  which  measure  less  than  ith  of  an  inch 
(about  2  millimeters)  in  diameter  rarely,  if  ever,  have  them.  In  man,  valves 
are  wanting  in  the  superior  and  inferior  venaj  cavaj,  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  in  the  hepatic,  renal,  and  uterine  veins  ;  aJso  in  the  spermatic 
(ovarian)  veins  of  the  female.  In  the  male,  these  last-mentioned  veins  have  valves 
in  their  course,  and  in  each  sex  a  little  valve  is  occasionally  found  in  the  renal  vein, 
jJaced  over  the  entrance  of  the  spermatic.  The  jpulmonary  veins,  those  within 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  and  those  of  the  cancellated  texture  of  bone,  as 
well  as  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein,  are  also  without  valves. 
In  the  azygos  and  intercostal  veins  valves  are  not  generally  found,  and  when 
present  are  few  in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  numerous  in  the  veins 
of  the  limbs  (and  especially  of  the  lower  limbs),  which  are  much  exposed  to 
pressure  in  the  muscular  movements  or  from  other  causes,  and  have  often  to 
support  the  blood  against  the  direction  of  gravity.  No  valves  are  met  with  in 
the  veins  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  not  many  in  those  of  birds. 

SMALLER   ARTEEIES    AND    VEINS    AND    CAPILLARIES. 

That  the  blood  passes  from  the  extreme  arteries  into  the  veins  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation,  as  demonstrated  by 
Harvey,  in  1628 ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  passage  takes  -place  was 
not  ascertained  until  some  time  after  the  date  of  his  great  discovery. 
The  finding  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  of  the  com^se  of  the  blood 
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through  them,  -was  in  fact  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  use  of  tlie  micro- 
scope in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  was  reserved  for  Malpighi  (in  1661). 
When  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  viewed  through  a  microscope  of 
moderate  power  (as  in  fig.  187),  the  blood  is  seen  passing  rapidly  along 
the  small  arteries,  and  thence  more  slowly 
through  a  network  of  finer  channels,  by  Fig.  187. 

which  it  is  conducted  into  the  veins. 
These  small  vessels  interposed  between  the 
finest   branches   of  the   arteries  and  the 

Fig.  187. — Capillary  blood-vessels  in    the  web 

OF  A  frog's    foot,   AS    SEEN   WITH    THE    MICROSCOPE 

(after  Allen  Thomson). 
The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  blood. 


commencing  veins,  are  the  capillary  vessels. 

The  course  of  the  blood  in  them  may  be 

conveniently  seen  also  in  the  lungs  or 

mesentery  of  the  frog,  in  the  external  gills 

and  tail  of  tadpoles  ;  in   the  tail  of  small  fishes  ;  in  the  mesentery  of 

small  quadrupeds  ;  and  generally,  in  short,  in  the  transparent  vascular 

parts  of  animals  which  can  be  brought  under  the  microscope.     These 

vessels  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  fine  injections  of  coloured 

material,  not  only  in  membranous  parts,  such  as  those  above  mentioned, 

but  also  in  more  thick  and  opaque  tissues,  which  can  be  subsequently 

rendered  transparent. 

The  capillary  vessels  of  a  part  are  most  commonly  arranged  in  a  net- 
work, the  branches  of  which  are  of  nearly  uniform  size,  though  not  all 
strictly  equal ;  and  thus  they  do  not  divide  into  smaller  branches  like 
the  arteries,  or  unite  into  larger  ones  like  the  veins  ;  but  the  diameter  of 
the  tubes,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  size  of  the  reticular  meshes  which 
they  form,  differs  in  different  textm'es.  Their  prevalent  size  in  the 
human  body  may,  speaking  generally,  be  stated  at  fi-om  3-5V0  ^o  xo'o  "0  of 
an  inch,  as  measured  when  naturally  filled  with  blood.  But  they  are 
said  to  be  in  some  parts  considerably  smaller,  and  in  others  larger  than 
this  standard  :  thus,  Weber  measured  injected  capillaries  in  the  brain, 
which  he  found  to  be  not  wider  than  ^tjVo^  of  ^^^  inch,  and  Henle  has 
observed  some  still  smaller, — in  both  cases  apparently  smaller  than  the 
natural  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  capillaries,  however,  when 
deprived  of  blood,  probably  shrink  in  cahbre  immediately  after  death  ; 
and  this  consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  tlieir  distension  by 
artificial  injection  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  what  is  natural,  should  make 
us  hesitate  on  such  evidence  to  admit  the  existence  of  vessels  incapable 
of  permitting  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  easily  to  pass  through  them. 
The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is  stated 
to  be  xwo  of  an  inch.  In  other  parts,  their  size  varies  between  the 
extremes  mentioned  :  it  is  small  in  the  lungs,  and  in  muscle  ;  larger  in 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  certain  parts  of  the  synovial  membranes  are  connected  by 
capillary  loops,  which  are  considerably  dilated  at  their  point  of  flexure, 
and  dilatations  are  also  found  upon  the  transverse  capillaries  of  the  red 
muscles  of  the  rabbit. 

There  are  differences  also  in  the  size  or  width  of  the  meshes  of  the 
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Fig.  188. 


capillary  network  in  diiferent  parts,  and  consequently  in  the  number  of 
vessels  distributed  in  a  o-iven  space,  and  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  tissue.  The  network  is  very  close  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye,  and  comparatively  close  in  muscle,  in  fat,  in  the  skin, 
and  in  most  mucous  membranes,  also  in  glands  and  secreting  structures, 
and  in  the  grey  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
it  has  wide  meshes  and  comparatively  few  vessels  in  the  ligaments, 
tendons,  and  other  allied  textm'es.  In  infants  and  young  persons,  the 
tissues  are  comparatively  more  vascular  than  in  after-life. 

The  figure  of  the  capillary  network  is  not'the  same  in  all  textures. 
In  many  cases  the  shape  of  the  meshes  seems  accommodated  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  lie.  Thus  in 
muscle,  nerve,  and  tendon,  the  meshes  are  long  and  comparatively 
narrow,  and  run  conformably  with  the  fibres  and  fasciculi  of  these 
textures.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  lungs,  in  fat,  and  in  secreting  glands, 
the  meshes  are  rounded  or  polygonal,  with  no  one  dimension  greatly  pre- 
dominating. In  the  papilla3  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  vessels 
of  the  network  are  often  drawn  out  into  prominent  simple  or  ramified  loops. 
The  smallest  arteries  and  veins  pass  by  gradual  transition  into  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  their  finest  offsets  approach  very  near  to  these  in 
structure  ;  these  may  therefore  be  conveniently  considered  along  with 
the  capillary  vessels. 

Structure    of    the    capillaries. — The    wall    of    the    capiUaries 

proper  is  formed  entirely  of  a  simple 
epithelial  layer,  composed  of  flattened 
lanceolate  cells  joined  edge  to  edge,  and 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layer 
which  lines  the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
outlines  of  the  cells  or  their  lines  of  junc- 
tion one  with  another  may  be  made 
apparent  by  nitrate  of  silver  (fig.  188)  ; 

Fig.  188.- — Capillary  vessels  from  the  bladder  of 
THE  CAT,  magnified  (after  Chrzonszczewsky. ) 

The  outlines  of  the  cells  are  stained  by  nitrate  of 
silver. 

while  the  nuclei,  which  show  a  well-marked 
network  of  nucleoplasm,  may  be  brought 
into  view  by  logwood  or  carmine.  Com- 
monly there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  such  cells  in  the  cross  section  of  a 
caj)illary.  At  the  points  of  junction  of 
the  capillaries  the  cells  are  usually  broader 
and  not  spindle-shaped,  but  radiate,  with  three  or  four  pointed  branches 
fitting  in  between  the  cells  of  the  three  or  four  adjoining  vessels  which 
meet  at  the  spot  (fig.  188,  c,  c,  c). 

In  capillaries  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there 
is  here  and  there  to  be  seen  between  the  cells  of  the  capillary  wall  an  increase  in 
amount  of  the  intercellular  substance,  appearing  as  an  enlargement  of  th3  Sne 
line  of  the  silver  deposit.  To  these  gaps  in  the  capillary  wall,  which  however  are 
closed  by  intercellular  substance,  J.  Arnold  has  applied  the  term  "  stigmata  ;  "  they 
are  analogous  to  the  ••  pseudo-stomata  "  found  between  the  epithelium  cells  of  a 
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serous  membrane.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  white  blood  corpuscles,  when  migra- 
ting from  the  blood-vessels,  pass  between  the  epithelium-cells,  especially  in  the 
situation  of  the  stigmata. 

Branched  cells  of  the  sun-ounding  areolar  tissue  are  found  connected 
intimately  with  the  cells  forming  the  capillary  wall.  This  connection  occurs 
almost  everywhere,  but  it  is  more  obvious  in  parts  which  are  pervaded  by  a 
supporting  network  of  retiform  connective  tissue,  such  as  the  substance  of  the 

Fig.  189. 


Fig.     189. — A     SMALL     AUTERY    A,    AND    VEIN    V,    FROM     THE     SUBCUTANEOUS    CONNECTIVE 
TISSUE  OP  THE  KAT.       TREATED  WITH  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.       175  DiAMETERS  (E.A.S.). 

a,  a',  epithelium-cells  with  h,  V,  their  nuclei  ;  m,  m,  transverse  mai'kings  due  to 
staining  of.  substance  between  the  muscular  fibre-cells ;  c,  c,  nuclei  of  connective  tissue 
coipuscles  attached  to  exterior  of  vessel. 

lymphatic  glands,  the  solitary  and  agminated  intestinal  glands  and  adjacent 
mucous  membrane,  where  the  small  vessels  and  capillaries  may  even  obtain  a 
continuous  covering  from  the  reticulating  processes  of  the  cells.  This  coating  has 
been  named  by  His,  advcntitkt  capillaris. 

Outgrowths  from  the  capillary  wall  have  been  described  by  Strieker  as  occurring 
not  only  in  the  progi'essof  development,  in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  detailed, 
but  also  in  the  fully  developed  capillaries  of  the  frog  ;  and  contraction  both  of 
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the  whole  capillary  wall  and  also  of  the  individual  cells  of  young  capillary  vessels 
has  also  been  described  (Strieker.  TarchanofP),  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
walls  of  the  capUlaries  of  the  adult  mammal  possess  any  appreciable  contractility. 

Structure  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins. — In  vessels  a  little 
larger  than  the  capillaries,  there  is  added  ontside  the  epithelial  layer 
(fig.  189,  a,  a'),  a  layer  of  plain  muscular  tissue,  in  form  of  the  usual 
long  contractile  fibre-cells,  which  are  directed  across  the  length  of  the 
vessel  (fig.  189,  m,  m).  The  elongated  nuclei  of  these  cells  may  be 
brought  into  view  by  means  of  acetic  acid  or  by  staining  fluids.  This 
layer  corresponds  with  the  middle  coat  of  the  larger  vessels.  In 
the  smallest  vessels  in  which  it  appears  the  muscular  cells  are  few  and 
apart,  and  a  single  long  cell  may  turn  spirally  round  the  tube  (Lister) ; 
in  larger  vessels,  especially  those  of  the  arterial  system,  the  muscular 
cells  are  more  closely  arranged.  Outside  the  muscular  coat  is  the 
areolar  or  connective  tissue  coat,  containing  fibres  and  connective 
tissue  corj^uscles,  with  longitudinally  placed  nuclei. 

In  vessels  of  -gL  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  even  less,  the  elastic  layers 
of  the  inner  coat  may  be  discovered  (fig.  190,  A,  S),  in  the  form  generally 


Fi".    190. A    SMALL    ARTERY    A,   WITH    A    CORRESPONDING   VEIN    B,    TREATED  WITH    ACETIC 

ACID,  AND  MAGNIFIED  350  DIAMETERS  (after  KoUlker). 

a  external  coat  with  elongated  nuclei ;  ^,  nuclei  of  the  transverse  muscular  tissue  of  the 
middle  coat  (wben  seen  endwise,  as  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  their  outhne  is  chcular) ; 
7,  nuclei  of  the  epitheUum-cells  ;  S,  elastic  layers  of  the  inner  coat. 

of  homogeneous  or  fenestrated  membrane,  more  rarely  of  longitudinal 
reticulating  elastic  fibres.  The  small  veins  differ  from  arteries  of  corres- 
ponding size,  chiefly  in  the  inferior  development  of  their  muscular  tissue  ; 
the  lining  cells  of  the  arteries  also  are  very  much  longer  and  narrower 
than  those  of  the  veins.     These  differences,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
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size  of  corresponding  vessels,  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figures  (189  and  190). 

The  only  open  communication  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  is  by  means  of 
capillary  vessels  as  above  described,  unless  in  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  and 
in  the  iuterior  of  erectile  organs,  in  which  small  arteries  may  open  directly  into  wide 
venous  cavities  without  the  intervention  of  capillaries.  Moreover,  in  the  spleen  the 
arterial  capillaries  do  not  at  once  pass  into  the  commencements  of  the  veins,  but  open 
into  the  interstices  of  the  organ,  from  which  the  minute  veins  collect  the  blood. 

It  is  said  that  in  certain  parts  small  arteries  may  pass  into  small  veins  without 
the  intervention  of  true  capillaries  (Sucquet,  Hoyer). 

Arterial  glands. — At  the  upper  end  of  the  common  carotid  (^carotid  gland)  and 
iu  front  of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  (coccygeal  gland,  Luschka),  are  found  small 
solid-looktag  bodies  of  a  somewhat  glandular  appearance,  but  composed  almost 
entirely  of  a  plexus  of  minute  arteries,  which  are  derived  in  the  one  case  dii'ectly 
from  the  carotid,  in  the  other  from  the  middle  sacral.  The  plexiform  vessels  are 
invested  by  one  or  more  layers  of  granular  polygonal  cells,  apparently  like  those 
found  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  some  other  organs  (testis,  ovary,  thyroid,  supra- 
renal bodies),  and  probably  modifications  of  the  more  widely  distributed  plasma- 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  whole  is  invested  by  connective  tissue,  which 
also  penetrates  between  the  vessels  of  the  so-called  gland,  and  itself  contains 
numerous  granular  cells.  The  true  nature  and  function  of  these  peculiar  struc- 
tures is  entirely  unknown. 

DEVELOPMENT    OP    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  first  vessels  which  appear  in  the  ovum  are  formed  in  the  meso- 
derm, and  the  process  subsequently  goes  on  in  the  same  layer  and  in  its 
derivatives  in  all  parts  of  the  animal  body.  New  vessels,  also,  are  formed 
in  the  healing  of  wounds,  in  the  restoration  of  lost  parts,  and  in  the 

Fig.  191. 


Fig.  191. — Part  of  the  network  op  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular 

AREA    OP    THE    GUINEA-PIG.       (E.   A.   S.) 

il,  blood-corpnscles  becoming  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed  out  part  of  the  net- 
work.^  The  smaller  figure  on  the  left  represents  a  of  the  larger  figure,  more  highly 
magnified  ;  d,  a  nucleus  undergoing  division. 

production   of  adventitious   gi'owths.     The  process  is  in   every  case 
essentiaUy  the  same. 

The  first  vessels  of  the  embryo,  both  of  the  chick  and  mammal,  are 
formed  in  the  vascular  area,  and  originate  from  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
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Fig.  192. 


mesoderm  in  that  situation  (fig.  191).  Vacuoles  are  formed  within  the 
cells,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  they  run  together,  and  a  cavity  filled 
with  fluid  is  in  this  way  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  the  nucleus 
of  which  has  meanwhile  become  multiplied,  while  blood-corpuscles  are 
formed  within  the  cavity  in  the  manner  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  blood  (p.  34).      The  cells,  whilst  these  changes  are  going  on, 

increase  largely  in  size,  espe- 
cially in  the  chick,  where  they 
form  vesicles  (fig.  192),visibleto 
the  naked  eye  as  minute  reddish 
\^7>         A  specks,  which  have  been  known 

fa,  d 

Fig.  192. — Cells  from  middle  layer 
OF  chick's  blastoderm  undergoing 

DEVELOPMENT  INTO    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Magnified  (from  Klein). 

a,  cavity  of  cell ;  5,  wall  of  cell ; 
/,  /,  cells  not  yet  hollowed  out ;  d, 
blood-corpuscles. 

since  the  time  of  Pander  as 
"  blood  -  islands."  The  cehs 
are  united  to  one  another  by 
their  processes,  and  after  a 
time  the  cavities  become  extended  into  the  cell-processes,  so  that  a  net- 
work of  vessels  is  by  this  means  produced. 

The  wall  of  these  primary  vessels  is  therefore  composed  at  first  merely 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  embryonic  cells  with  a  few  nuclei, 
derived  by  division  from  the  original  nuclei  of  those  cells,  imbedded 
in  it  here  and  there.  Subsequently  the  protoplasm  becomes  differenti- 
ated around  the  nuclei  into  the  flattened  cells  which  compose  the  wall 
of  the  capillaries,  and  which  form  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries 
and  veins.  The  remaining  coats  of  the  larger  vessels  are  developed  later, 
from  other  cells  which  apply  themselves  to  the  exterior  of  the  previously 
simple  tubes  and  produce  the  plain  muscular  and  other  tissues  of  which 
those  coats  consist. 

Within  the  body  of  the  embryo,  vessels  are  formed  in  like  manner  from 
cells  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue.  One  of  the  most  favourable 
objects  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their 
contained  blood-corpuscles  is  afforded  by  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  new-born  rat,  especially  those  parts  in  which  fat  is  being  de- 
posited. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  many  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
are  much  vacuolated,  and  that  the  protoplasm  of  some  of  them  presents  a 
decided  reddish  tinge  (fig.  193,  li).  In  others  the  red  matter  has  become 
condensed  in  the  form  of  globules  within  the  cells  (A',  A",  &c.),  varying  in 
size  fi'om  minute  specks  to  spheroids  of  the  diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle, 
or  more.  At  some  parts  the  tissue  is  completely  studded  with  these  cells, 
each  containing  a  number  of  such  spheroids,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
"  nests  "  of  blood-corpuscles  or  minute  "  blood-islands."  After  a  time 
the  cells  become  elongated  and  pointed  at  their  ends,  sending 
out  processes  also  to  unite  with  neighbouring  cells.  At  the  same 
time  the  vacuoles  in  their  interior  become  enlarged,  and  coalesce  to 
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form  a  cavity  within  the  cell  (fig.  194,  a),  in  which  the  reddish  globules, 
which  are  now  becoming  disk-shaped  (&),  are  found.     Finally  the  cavity 


Fig.   193. 


Fig.  193. — Commencing  development  of  connective  tissue  cells  into  blood-vessels. 
Feom  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  new-born  bat.     (E.  a.  S.) 

li,  a  cell  containing  liEemoglobin  in  a  diffused  foi-m  in  the  protoplasm  ;  A',  one  contain- 
ing coloured  globules  of  varying  size,  and  vacuoles  ;  h",  a  cell  filled  with  coloured  globules 
of  nearly  uniform  size  ;  /,  /',  developing  fat  cells. 

Fig.  19i. — Further  development  of  connective  tissue  cells  into  capillary  blood- 
vessels.  (E.  A.  S.). 

fl,  an  elongated  cell  witli  a  cavity  in  its  protoplasm  occupied  by  fluid  and  by  blood- 
corpuscles  which  are  still  globular  ;  6,  a  hollow  cell  the  nucleus  of  which  has  multiplied. 
The  new  nuclei  are  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  the  corpuscles  in  which  have 
now  become  discoid  ;  c,  shows  the  mode  of  union  of  a  "  hcemapoietic  "  cell,  which  in 
this  instance  contains  only  one  corpuscle,  with  the  prolongation  {hi)  of  a  previously 
existing  vessel,     a,  and  c,  from  the  new-born  rat ;  h,  from  the  foetal  sheep. 

Fig.   195. 


Fig.  195. — Isolated  capillary  network  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  hol- 

LOWED-OUT    cells,    AND    CONTAINING     COLOURED    BLOOD-CORPUSCLES    IN    A    CLEAR    FLUID. 

c,  a  hollow  cell  the  cavity  of  which  does  not  yet  communicate  with  the  network  ;  p,  p, 
pointed  cell-processes,  extending  in  different  directions  for  union  with  neighbouring 
capillaries. 
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extends  through  the  cell  processes  into  those  of  neighbouring  cells  and 
into  those  sent  out  from  pre-existing  capillaries  (fig.  194,  hi),  but  a  more 
or  less  extensive  capillary  network  is  often  formed  long  before  the  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system  is  established  (fig.  195). 
Young  capillaries  do  not  exhibit  the  well-known  lines  when  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  for  the  differentiation  of  the  hollowed  ceUs  and  cell- 
processes  into  flattened  cellular  elements  is  usually  a  subsequent  process. 
The  mode  of  extension  of  the  vascular  system  in  growing  parts  of  older 
animals,  as  well  as  in  morbid  new  formations,  is  quite  similar  to  that 
here  described,  except  that  blood-corpuscles  are  not  developed  within 
the  ceUs  which  are  forming  the  blood-vessels. 


Fig.  196. 


The  process  of  development  of  capil- 
lary vessels  lias  long  been  studied  in 
the  tadpole's  tail,  and  is  represented  in 
the  adjoining  figure  (fig.  19G)  by  KoUiker, 
in  which  the  processes  of  a  stellate  cell 
are  seen  to  meet  and  join  with  similar 
pointed  processes  which  shoot  out  from 
the  sides  of  neighbouring  capillary  vessels, 
and  in  this  manner  the  new  vessels  are 
adopted  into  the  existing  system.  The 
junctions  of  the  cells  with  each  other  or 
with  capillary  vessels  are,  at  first,  of 
great  tenuity,  and  contrast  strongly  with 
the  central  and  wider  parts  of  the  cells  ; 

Fig.  196. — Capillary  BLOOD-VESSELS  in  the 

TAIL       OF     A      TADPOLE,      MAGNIFIED       350 

DIAMETERS  (Kolliker). 

a,  capillaries  permeable  to  blood  ;  b,  accu- 
mulations of  granules  concealing  the  nuclei 
of  the  vascular  -wall  ;  c,  hollow  prolongation 
of  a  capillary,  ending  in  a  point  ;  d,  a 
branched  cell,  containing  a  nucleus  and 
granules,  and  communicating  by  three 
branches  with  prolongations  of  capillaries 
already  formed  ;  e,  blood-corpuscles. 


they  appear  then  to  be  solid,  but  they 
afterwards  become  pervious  and  gradually 
widen,  blood  begins  to  pass  through  them, 
and  the  capillary  network  acquires  a 
tolerably  uniform  calibre.  The  original 
vascular  network  may  become  closer  by 
the  formation  of  new  vessels  in  its  in- 
terstices. This  is  efl:ected  by  similarly 
metamorphosed  cells,  arising  in  the 
areolEe  and  joining  at  various  points  with 
the  surrounding  vessels,  and  also  simj)ly 
by  pointed  offshoots  from  the  existing 
capillaries  stretching  across  the  intervals  and  meeting  from  opposite  sides,  so  as 
when  enlarged  to  form  new  connecting  arches. 

The  blood-vessels  may  be  said  to  increase  in  size  and  capacity  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  made  on  their  service.  Thus,  as  the  uterus  enlarges  in  pregnancy, 
its  vessels  become  enlarged,  and  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied,  or 
otherwise  permanently  obstructed,  collateral  branches,  originally  small  and  insig- 
nificant, augment  greatly  in  size,  to  afford  passage  to  the  increased  share  of  blood 
which  they  are  required  to  transmit,  and  by  this  adaptation  of  them  to  the  ex- 
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gsncj,  the  circulation  is  restored.   In  such  cases,  an  increase  takes  place  in  length, 
as  well  as  in  diameter,  and  accordingly  the  vessels  very  commonly  become  tortuous. 

Recent  Literature: — On  the  structure  of  blood-vessels  in  general : — Eherth  in 
Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  (contains  also  literature  up  to  that  time)  ;  Hanvier  in  Traite 
Technique,  1876. 

On  the  structure  of  arteries  : — v.  Ebner  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1869  (aorta)  ;  Bresgen  in 
Virch.  Arch.,  LXV.  1875  ;  Bardeleben  in  Jeua  Sitzungsb.,  1878  ;  Key-Aherg  (aorta)  in 
Biolog.  Unters.,  herausg.  von  Gr.  Retzius,  1881. 

On  the  structure  of  veins  : — Bardeleben  in  Jena  Sitzungsb.,  1877  and  1880. 
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LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM. 

Under  this  head  we  include  not  only  the  vessels  specially  called 
lymphatics  or  absortents,  together  with  the  glands  belonging  to  them, 
but  also  those  named  lacteal  or  chyliferous,  which  form  part  of  the  same 
system,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  lymphatics,  save  that  they  not 
only  carry  lymph  like  those  vessels,  but  are  also  employed  to  take  up 
the  chyle  from  the  intestines  during  the  process  of  digestion  and 
convey  it  into  the  blood.  An  introductory  outline  of  the  lymphatic 
system  has  akeady  been  given  at  page  33. 

A  system  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  superadded  to  the  sanguiferous  in 
all  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  inver- 
tebrata  ;  in  many  of  these,  the  sanguiferous  vessels  convey  a  colourless 
or  nearly  colourless  blood,  but  no  additional  class  of  vessels  is  provided 
for  conveying  lymph  or  chyle. 

Distribution. — In  man  and  those  animals  in  which  they  are  present, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  textm^es  and  organs 
which  receive  blood  ;  the  exceptions  are  few,  and  with  the  progress  of 
discovery  may  yet  possibly  disappear.  It  is,  however,  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  several  textures  and  organs  that  the  lymphatics  are 
most  intimately  associated ;  indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  have 
occasion  to  notice,  these  vessels  may  be  said  to  take  origin  in  spaces  in 
that  tissue.  The  larger  lymphatic  trunks  usually  accompany  the 
deeply-seated  blood-vessels ;  they  convey  the  lymph  from  the  plexuses 
or  sinuses  of  origin  towards  the  thoracic  duct.  The  principal  lymph- 
atic vessels  of  a  part  exceed  the  veins  in  number  but  fall  short  of  them 
in  size  ;  they  also  anastomose  or  intercommunicate  with  each  other 
much  more  frequently  than  the  veins  alongside  of  which  they  run. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  lymphatic  vessel  or  a  close  inter- 
lacement of  lymphatic  vessels,  may  ensheath  an  artery  or  vein  either 
partially  or  wholly.    In  this  case  the  lymphatic  is  termed  "  perivascular." 

Origin. — Two  modes  of  origin  of  lymj)hatic  vessels  are  described, 
viz.,  the  jplexiform  and  the  lacunar  or  ijiterstitial,  but  no  sharp  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them,  the  difference  depeuding  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  or  organ  to  which  the  lymphatics  are 
distributed.  Thus  in  flat,  membranous  or  expanded  parts,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  usually  form  a  network  which  is  situated  either  in  a  single  plane, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  in  two  or  more  planes 
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united  by  intervening  vessels,  as  in  the  skin  and  some  mucous  mem- 
branes. In  the  latter  case  the  strata  are  generally  composed  of  finer 
vessels,  and  form  a  closer  net^York,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  surface  of 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  197. — Lymi'hatio  plexus  op  central  tendon  of  diaphragm  of  rabbit,  pleural 
SIDE  (Klein).    Magnified. 

a,  larger  vessels  with  lanceolate  cells  and  numerous  valves  ;  b,  c,  lymphatics  of  origin, 
with  wavy-bordered  cells.     Here  and  there  an  isolated  patch  of  similar  cells. 


the  membrane  in  which  they  are  distributed,  but  even  the  most  super- 
ficial and  finest  network  is  composed  of  "N'ossels  which  are  larger  than 
the  sanguiferous  capillaries. 
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The  lymphatics  of  origin  are  often  very  irregular  in  size  and  shape 
(fig.  197,  l,  c).  In  them  the  lymph  is  collected,  and  it  is  conveyed  awaj 
from  the  tissues  and  organs  by  more  regular  vessels  provided  with  valves 
(fig.  197,  a),  which  again  combine  to  form  larger  lymphatic  trunks. 

Here  and  there  vessels  are  seen  joining  the  plexuses  of  origin  which 
arise  in  the  tissue  by  a  blind  and  often  irregular  extremity.  A  long- 
known  and  well-marked  example  of  such  a  mode  of  commencement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lacteals  of  the  intestinal  villi,  which,  although  they  form 
networks  in  the  larger  and  broader  viUi,  arise  in  others  by  a  single  vessel 
beginning  with  a  blind  or  closed  extremity  at  the  free  end  of  the  villus, 
whence  it  sinks  down  to  join  the  general  plexus  of  the  intestinal  membrane. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  more  solid  organs  the  lymphatic  vessels 
occupy  the  interstices  of  the  organ,  and  in  many  cases  lose  in  great 
measm-e  their  character  of  distinct  tubular  canals,  and  appear  simply 
as  cleft-like  spaces ;  which  are,  however,  always  bounded  by  an  epithelial 
layer,  like  that  which  lines  the  lymphatic  vessels  elsewhere. 

The  lacunar  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics  was  first  described  in  the 
testis  by  Ludwig  and  Tomsa,  and  it  is  now  kno^^Ti  to  be  characteristic  of 
most  glandular  organs.  Occupying  everywhere  the  interstices  of  the 
penetrating  connective  tissue,  the  lymph  bathes  the  exterior  of  the 
tubules  or  alveoli  of  the  gland,  in  many  parts  even  separating  them  from 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  so  that  the  exchanges  of  material  between  the 
plasma  of  the  .blood  and  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland  must  be  carried 
on  through  the  intermedium  of  the  lymph  in  these  spaces.  A  network 
of  lymphatic  spaces  is  also  met  with  between  the  anastomosing  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  a  third  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics  is  to 
be  found  in  the  open  communications  which  subsist  between  the  serous 
cavities  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  their  walls.  These  orifices  or 
siomata,  which  will  be  described  with  the  serous  membranes,  allow  of 
the  passage  of  lymph  from  the  serous  cavities  into  the  lymphatics,  so 
that  those  cavities  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  looked  upon  as  large  lymph 
lacuna.  Owing  to  this  communication  fluid  is  not,  under  normal 
circumstances,  suffered  to  accumulate  in  them. 

In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  lacunar  condition  of  lymphatics  has  been 
long  known.  Eusconi  found  that  the  aorta  and  mesenteric  arteries  of  amphibia 
are  inclosed  in  large  lymphatic  spaces.  Johannes  Miiller  recognised  the  spaces 
which  so  extensively  separate  the  frog's  skin  from  the  subjacent  muscles  as 
belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system,  and  Eecklinghausen  has  shown  that  the  sub- 
cutaneous lymph-spaces  of  the  frog's  leg  communicate  with  lymphatic  vessels 
which  envelope  the  blood-vessels  of  the  foot  ;  also  that  milk  injected  into 
these  spaces  finds  its  way  into  the  blood.  The  lymphatic  system,  in  being  thus 
constituted  by  lacunse  or  interstitial  receptacles,  so  far  agrees  with  the  sangui- 
ferous system  of  crustaceans  and  insects. 

Structure. — In  structure  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  much  resemble 
the  veins,  only  their  coats  are  thinner,  so  thin  and  transparent  indeed 
that  the  contained  fluid  can  be  readily  seen  through  them.  "When 
lymphatics  have  passed  out  from  the  commencing  plexuses  and  lacunge, 
they  are  found  to  have  three  coats.  The  internal  coat  is  covered  with 
an  epithelial  lining,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  nucleated 
cells,  which  have  mostly  an  oblong  or  lanceolate  figure,  with  an  indented 
or  bluntly  serrated  border,  by  which  the  adjacent  cells  fit  to  each  other 
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(fig.  197,  a).  Outside  the  epithelial  layer  the  inner  coat  is  formed  of 
a  layer  or  layers  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  The  middle  coat  consists 
of  plain  muscular  tissue  disposed  circularly,  mixed  with  finely  reticu- 
lating elastic  fibres  taking  the  same  direction.  Over  the  dilatations 
which  occur  in  the  vessels  beyond  each  of  the  valves,  the  circular  dis- 
position of  the  muscular  fibres  gives  place  to  a  more  irregular  disposition, 
taking  the  form  of  an  intricate  interlacement  of  fibres.  The  external 
coat  is  composed  mainly  of  white  connective  tissue  with  a  sparing  inter- 
mixture of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  and  some  longitudinal  and  oblique 
bundles  of  plain  muscular  tissue.  In  the  thoracic  duct  there  is  a  sub- 
epithelial layer  (as  in  the  arteries)  ;  and  in  the  middle  coat  there  is  a 
longitudinal  layer  of  white  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  immedi- 
ately within  the  muscular  layer.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat, 
although  for  the  most  part  transverse  in  direction,  are  nevertheless  many 
of  them  oblique  or  even  longitudinal. 

The  larger  lymphatics  have  bloodvessels  ramifying  in  their   outer 
coat. 

The  commencing  lymphatics  or  lymphatic  capillaries,  whether  in 
plexuses  or  single  (as  in  the  villi),  have  a  much  simpler  structnre,  their 

wall  being  entirely  formed  of  a  layer 
of  flattened  epithelial  ceUs  either  similar 
in  form  to  those  lining  the  larger  ves- 
sels or  (more  frequently)  presenting 
a  characteristic  waved  border  like  the 
epidermic  cells  of  grasses  and  some  other 
plants  (fig.  198). 

Gaskell  describes  an  attacliinent  of  elastic 

fibres  to  the  walls  of  the  smaller  lymphatics 

in  some  parts,  and  infers  that  the  patency 

Fig.  198.— Epithelium  of  commenc-       of  the  lumen  of  these  vessels  may  by  this 

iNG  LYMPHATIC  (Auerbach).      240       means  be  restored   after  it  has  been  tem- 

DiAMETERS.  '  poi'arily  obliterated  by  pressure. 

Valves. — The  lymphatic  and  lac- 
teal vessels  are  fnrnished  with  valves  serving  the  same  office  as  those  of 
the  veins,  and  for  the  most  part  constructed  after  the  same  fashion. 
They  generally  consist  of  two  semilunar  folds  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  valves  of  veins  already  described,  but  deviations  fifom  the 
usual  structure  here  and  there  occur.  A  difference  is  found  in  the 
epithelium  upon  the  two  surfaces  of  the  valves  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  valves  of  the  veins. 

Valves  are  not  present  in  all  lymphatics,  but  where  they  exist  they 
foUow  one  another  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  those  of  the  veins, 
and  give  to  the  lymphatics,  when  much  distended,  a  beaded  or  jointed 
appearance.  Valves  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  lymphatic  trunks 
into  the  great  veins  of  the  neck.  They  are  generally  wanting  in  the 
reticularly  arranged  vessels  which  compose  the  plexuses  of  origin 
already  spoken  of ;  so  that  fluid  injected  into  one  of  these  vessels  runs 
in  all  directions,  so  as  to  fill  a  greater  or  a  less  extent  of  the  plexus, 
and  passes  along  the  separate  vessels  which  issue  from  it. 

The  lymphatics  of  fishes  and  amphibia  are,  generally  speaking,  desti- 
tute of  valves,  and  may  therefore  be  injected  from  the  trunks ;  in  the  turtle 
a  few  valves  are  seen  on  the  larger  lacteals  which  pass  along  the  mesen- 
tery, but  none  on  those  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine  ;  and  valves  are 
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much  less  numerous  in  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  of  birds  than  in 
those  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Kelation  of  the  lyniphatics  of  origin  to  the  cells  and  cell-spaces 
of  the  connective  tissue. — It  has  been  abeady  stated  (p.  58)  that 
the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  He  in  spaces  in  the  ground-substance 
which  they  more  or  less  completely  fill.  These  cells  and  cell-spaces 
form  in  many  parts  an  intercommunicating  network  of  varying  fineness 
extending   throughout   the   substance  of  the  tissue   (fig.    199,   d,   cl, 

Fiff.  199. 


Fig.  199. 


-Nitrate  of  silver  preparation  from  rabbit's  ojiiiNTiTM  (Klein). 
Magnified. 


a,  lympliatic  vessel  ;  S,  artery  ;  c,  capillaries  ;  d,  branched  cells  of  tie  tissue  which 
are  seen  to  be  connected  both  with  the  capillary  walls,  and,  as  at  e,  with  the  lymphatic. 

fig.  2,00,  c,  c),  whilst  in  other  parts  the  cells  acquire  a  broad  flattened 
form,  and  joining  edge  to  edge  with  other  similar  cells  may  in  this  way 
form  an  epithelioid  patch  in  the  ground  substance.  Not  unfrequently 
the  cells  in  such  a  patch  take  on  the  wavy  border  described  above 
as  met  with  in  the  lymphatics  of  origin  (see  the  isolated  patches 
in  fig.  197).  Further,  the  flattened  cells  which  form  the  walls  of 
the  lymphatics  are  connected  here  and  there  both  with  the  more 
ramified  cells  of  the  tissue  (fig.  199,  e)  and  with  those  which  form 
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the  epithelioid  patches,  and  in  silvered  preparations  they  appear  to  be 
continuous  with  one  another.  The  epithelioid  patches  look  in  fact  like 
a  part  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  such  :  it 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  spaces  here  spoken  of,  whether 
containing  single  cells  or  groups,  are  not  true  vessels,  but  merely  vacui- 


Fiff.  200. 


Fig.  200. — Portion  op  serous  membrane  of  diaphragm  (pleural)  from  the  rabbit, 

TREATED   WITH     NITRATE     OP    SILVER     AFTER     REMOVAL     OP    SUPERFICIAL    EPITHELIAL 

LAYER  (Recklinghausen). 

c,  c,  cell-spaces  of  tissue  ;  d,  d,  commencing  lymphatic  vessels  connected  at  b,  h,  with 
the  cell-spaces, 

ties  in  the  ground-substance  of  the  tissue  containing  flattened  cells, 
which  do  not  form  a  continuous  vascular  wall.  And  although  the 
spaces  present  a  very  close  relation  to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  actually  opening  into  them  by  patent  orifices, 
for  the  lymphatics  proper  have  a  complete  wall  of  flattened  cells 
united  by  a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance  :  at  the  same  time 
this  thin  film  can  oflPer  but  a  very  slight  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
fluid  from  the  tissue  into  the  vessel,  or  even  to  the  passage  of  leuco- 
cytes or  migrating  cells,  which,  as  is  well  known,  penetrate  the  at  least 
equally  closed  wall  of  the  blood-vessels. 
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It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  cell-spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  are  in 
every  case  and  completely  filled  by  the  cells,  or  whether  the  spaces  may  in 
some  cases  be  either  devoid  of  cells  altogether,  or  but  partially  occupied  bj 
them  ;  so  that  room  is  left  for  the  free  passage  of  fluid.  On  this  point  we  would 
remai'k  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  observe  a  difference  between  the 
forms  of  the  cells  as  shown  by  the  gold  method,  and  those  of  the  spaco 
as  shown  by  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  in  these  instances, 
at  least,  no  open  lymph-passage  can  be  said  to  exist ;  but  in  other  cases  the 
spaces  ai'e  relatively  larger,  and  here,  no  doubt,  the  part  unoccupied  by  the 
contained  cell  may  be  filled  by  fluid.  In  cedematous  conditions  of  the  tissue. 
the  cell-spaces  become  somewhat  distended  with  serous  fluid,  and  then  iu 
all  cases  they  appear  distinctly  larger  than  the  cells.  Even  where  the  Saft- 
candlchen  or  lymphatic  canaliculi  (which  correspond  with  the  cell-spaces)  are 
completely  filled  by  protoplasmic  cells,  lymph  can  still  readily  find  its  way 
between  the  cells  and  the  ground-substance  by  which  they  are  closely  snr- 
rounded.  In  other  cases  where  the  cells  incompletely  fill  the  cavities,  a  freei 
passage  is  left  for  both  fluid  and  migratory  corpuscles. 

A  point  still  more  difficult  to  decide  is  the  existence  or  not  of  an  open  com- 
munication between  the  areolae  of  the  connective  tissue  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  result  of  the  injection  of  coloured  fluids  iato  the  meshes  of  the 
areolar  tissue  in  many  parts  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  such  com- 
munication may  really  exist,  for  the  injection  most  generally  finds  its  way  into 
the  lymphatics.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  demonsti'ate  such  a  connection 
anatomically,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ground-substance  of  the  connective  tissues  is 
itself  by  no  means  impermeable  to  fluids,  nor  as  we  have  just  stated  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  delicate  walls  of  the  commencing  lymphatics  can  oppose  any 
material  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  fluid  into  their  cavity. 

Terminations  of  lymphatics. — The  absorbent  system  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  veins  at  two  points,  namely,  at  the  junction  of  the 
subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  of  the  left  side  by  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  veins  of  the  right  side  by  the 
right  lymphatic  trunk.  The  openings,  as  already  remarked,  are  guarded 
by  valves.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  thoracic  duct  divides,  near  its 
termination,  into  two  or  three  short  branches,  which  open  separately,  but 
near  each  other  ;  more  rarely,  a  branch  opens  to  the  vena  azygos — 
indeed  the  main  vessel  has  been  seen  terminating  in  that  vein.  Again 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  larger  branches,  which  usually  join  the  thoracic 
duct,  to  open  independently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  termination  ; 
and  this  is  more  apt  to  happen  with  the  branches  which  usually  unite  to 
form  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.  By  such  variations  the  terminations 
in  the  great  veins  are  multiplied,  but  still  they  are  confined  in  man  to 
the  region  of  the  neck  ;  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  on  the  other  hand, 
communications  take  place  between  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis, 
posterior  extremities  and  tail,  and  the  sciatic  or  other  considerable  veins 
of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis. 

The  alleged  terminations  of  lymphatics  in  various  veins  of  the  abdomen,  de- 
scribed, by  Lippi  as  occurring  in  man  and  mammalia,  have  not  been  met  with  by 
those  who  have  since  been  most  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  department 
of  anatomical  research,  and  accordingly  his  observations  have  generally  been 
either  rejected  as  erroneous,  or  held  to  refer  to  deviations  from  the  normal 
condition.  Nuhn,  of  Heidelberg,  aifirmed  the  regular  existence  of  these  abdo- 
minal terminations,  and  refen-ed  to  three  instances  which  he  met  with  himself. 
In  two  of  these  the  lymphatics  opened  into  the  renal  veins,  and  in  the  other  into 
the  vena  cava. 
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Lympliatic  hearts.— J.  Miiller  and  Panizza,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  but 
independently  of  eacli  other,  discovered  that  the  lymphatic  system  of  reptiles  is 
furnished,  at  its  principal  terminations  in  the  venous  system,  with  pulsatile 
muscular  sacs,  which  serve  to  discharge  the  lymph  into  the  veins.  These  organs, 
which  are  named  lymph-hearts,  have  now  bsen  found  in  all  the  different  orders 
of  reptiles.  In  frogs  and  toads  two  pairs  have  been  discovered,  a  posterior  pair, 
situated  in  the  sciatic  region,  which  pour  their  lymph  into  a  branch  of  the 
sciatic  or  of  some  other  neighbouring  vein,  and  an  anterior  more  deeply-seated 
pair,  placed  over  the  transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  opening  into  a 
branch  of  the  jugular  vein.  The  parietes  of  these  sacs  are  thin  and  transparent, 
but  contain  muscular  tissue,  which  here  and  there  appears  obscurely  striated, 
decussating  in  different  layers,  as  in  the  blood-heart.  In  their  pulsations  they 
are  quite  independent  of  the  latter  organ,  and  are  not  even  synchronous  with 
each  other.  In  salamanders,  lizards,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  turtles,  only  a 
posterior  pair  have  been  discovered,  which,  however,  agree  in  all  essential  points 
with  those  of  the  frog.  In  the  goose,  and  in  other  species  of  bii-ds  belonging  to 
different  orders,  Panizza  discovered  a  pair  of  lymph-sacs  opening  into  the  sacral 
veins,  and  Stannius  has  since  found  that  these  sacs  have  striated  muscular  fibres 
in  their  parietes.  Nerve-fibres,  both  dark-bordered  and  pale,  have  been  observed 
in  the  lymph-hearts  of  the  frog,  and  also  nerve-cells  in  those  of  the  common 
tortoise  (Waldeyer).* 

Development  of  lymphatic  vessels. — The  development  of  lympli- 
atic capillaries  has  been  studied  by  Klein  in  the  serous  membranes.  He 
finds  that  the  process  is  similar  to  that  of  the  development  of  blood- 
vessels. A  vacuole  is  formed  with  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  becomes  gradually  larger,  so  as  ultimately  to  produce  a  cavity 
filled  with  fluid,  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  thinned  out  to  form  the 
wall  of  the  vesicle  thus  produced.  From  this  protoplasmic  wall  portions 
bud  inwards  into  the  cavity,  eventually  becoming  detached  as  lymph- 
corpuscles.  Meanwhile  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  has  become  multiplied,  and 
the  resulting  nuclei  are  regularly  arranged  in  the  protoplasmic  wall,  which 
now  exhibits,  on  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  well-known  wavy 
epithelial  marking  characteristic  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  To  form 
vessels,  the. vesicles  become  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of 
processes  into  which  then  cavities  extend. 

The  cells  lining  these  lymphatic  vesicles,  which  are  common  in  the  meso- 
gastrium  of  the  frog  and  toad  in  the  winter  season  bear,  in  the  female  of  those 
animals,  cilia  directed  inwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles.  As  the  de- 
velopment into  vessels  proceeds,  the  cilia  disappear  (Klein).  Remak,  who  first 
noticed  these  ciliated  vesicles,  took  them  for  cysts  in  the  membrane. 

Kolliker  has  observed  the  formation  of  lymphatics  from  ramified  cells  in  the 
tails  of  young  salamander-larvaa.  He  states  that  the  process  takes  place  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  sanguiferous  capillaries  ;  the  only  notable 
difference  being,  that  whilst  the  growing  lymphatics  join  ramified  cells,  and 
thus  extend  themselves,  their  branches  very  rarely  anastomose  or  become  con- 
nected by  communicating  arches. 

LYMPHATIC     GLANDS. 

laympliatic  glands,  named  also  conglolate  ghmds,  and  by  modern 
French  writers  lymphatic  ganglions,  are  small  solid  bodies  placed  in  the 

*  Miiller's  description  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833  ; 
Panizza's  in  a  special  memoir  on  the  Lymphatic  System  of  Reptiles,  published  in  the 
same  year.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  lymphatic  hearts  the  reader  is  referrer] 
to  the  "  LcQons  d'Anatomie  Generale,"  delivered  by  Prof.  Ranvier  in  the  College  de  France 
in  1877-78,  and  published  in  1880.  A  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Priestley  in 
the  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  I.  1878,  may  also  be  consulted. 
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course  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  through  which  the  contents  of  these 
vessels  have  to  pass  in  their  progress  towards  the  thoracic  or  the  right 
lymphatic  duct.  These  bodies  are  collected  in  numbers  alongside  of 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  also  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  espe- 
cially in  the  mesentery  and  alongside  of  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  and 
iliac  vessels.  A  few,  usually  of  small  size,  are  found  on  the  external 
parts  of  the  head,  and  considerable  groups  are  situated  in  the  axilla  and 
gToin.  Some  three  or  foiu*  lie  on  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  usually  one 
is  placed  a  little  below  the  knee,  but  none  farther  down.  In  the  arm 
they  are  found  as  low  as  the  elbow  joint. 

The  lymph  of  some  lymphatic  vessels  has  to  traverse  tAvo,  three,  or 
even  more  lymphatic  glands  before  reaching  the  thoracic  duct,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  lymphatics  which  enter  the  thoracic  duct 
without  having  traversed  any  gland  in  their  way. 

The  size  of  lymphatic  glands  is  very  various,  some  being  not  much 
larger  than  a  hempseed,  and  others  as  large  as  an  almond  or  a  kidney 

Fig.  20L 


Fig.  201. — Diagrammatic  section  of  lymphatic  gland  (Sharpey). 
a.  I,  afferent ;  e.  I,  efferent  lymphatics.     C,  cortical  substance.     M,  reticulating  cords 
of  medullary  substance.     I.  s,   lymph-sinus  ;  c,  iibrous  coat  sending  trabeculse,  tr,  into 
the  substance  of  the  gland. 

bean,  or  even  larger  than  this.     In  shape,  too,  they  present  differences, 
but  most  of  them  are  round  or  oval. 

The  lymphatics  or  lacteals  which  enter  a  gland  are  named  inferent  or 
afferent  vessels  {vasa  infer ejiiia  sen  afferentici),  and  those  which  issue 
from  it  efferent  vessels  {vasa  efferentia).  The  afferent  vessels  (fig.  201, 
a.  I),  on  approaching  a  gland,  divide  into  many  small  branches,  which 
enter  the  gland  ;  the  efferent  vessels  commonly  leave  the  gland  in  the  form 
of  small  branches,  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  it,  or  sometimes  even 
VOL.  ir.  p 
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before  issuing  from  it,  unite  into  one  or  more  trunks  (e.  I),  usually  larger 
in  size  but  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  afferent  vessels. 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  with  a  coat  (figs.  201,  203,  c) 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  mixed,  in  certain  animals,  with  mus- 
cular fibre-cells.  This  coat  or  capsule  dips  into  the  interior  of  the 
gland  at  the  place  where  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  the  efferent 
lymphatics  pass  into  and  out  of  the  organ  ;  and  this  part  of  the  gland, 
wdiich  often  presents  a  depression  or  fissure,  is  named  the  Mh/s  (fig. 
202,  a).     The  proper  substance  of  the  gland  consists  of  two  parts,  the 

cortical   (fig.   201,   0),   and   within 
Fig.  202.  this  the  medullary  {31).    The  cortex 

occupies  all  the  superficial  part  of 
the  gland,  except  the  liilus,  and  in 

Fig.  202. — Section  op  a  mesenteric  gland 

FROM       THE        ox,       SLIGHTLY       MAGNIFIED 

(Kolliker). 

a,  Mlus  ;  b,  medullary  substance  ;  c,  cor- 
tical substance  with  indistinct  alveoli ;  d, 
capsule. 

the  larger  glands  may  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  one  or  two  millimeters.  The 
medullary  portion  occupies  the  centre  and  extends  to  the  surface  at  the 
Mlus.  It  is  most  developed  in  the  inwardly-seated  glands,  such  as  the 
lumbar  and  mesenteric,  whilst  in  the  subcutaneous  glands  it  is  more 
-encroached  upon  by  the  connective  tissue  which  enters  with  the  larger 

Fig.  203. 
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Fig.  203. — Section  of  a  mesentbrio  gland  of  the  ox  (magnified  12  diameters). 

After  His. 

The  section  includes  a  portion  of  the  cortical  part,  A,  in  its  whole  depth,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  adjoining  medullary  part,  B  ;  c,  c,  outer  coat  or  capsule  sending  partitions 
into  the  cortical  part,  eventually  formingthe  trabecular,  t,  t,  which  are  seen  mostly  cut  across ; 
d,  d,  the  glandular  substance  forming  nodules  in  the  cortical  i^art,  A,  and  reticulating 
cords  in  the  meduUai-y  part,  B  ;  1,1,  lymph-sinus  or  lymph-channel,  left  white. 
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blood-vessels  at  the  hilus,  and  surrounds  them,  together  with  the  lymph- 
vessels,  in  the  centre  of  the  gland,  so  that  in  these  the  medullary  part  is 
reduced  to  a  layer  of  no  great  thickness  bounding  inwardly  the  cortical 
part. 

Thi'oughout  both  its  cortical  and  medullary  part  the  gland  is  pervaded 
by  a  trabecular  frame-work  which  incloses  and  supports  the  proper  glan- 
dular substance.  The  trabeculas  pass  inwards  from  the  capsule  (fig.  203). 
They  consist,  in  the  ox  and  most  animals,  chiefly  of  plain  muscular  tissue  ; 
in  man,  of  connective  tissue,  sparingly  intermixed  with  muscular  fibre- 
cells.  In  the  cortical  part  they  are  mostly  lamellar  in  form,  and  divide 
the  space  into  small  compartments,  alveoli,  fi'om  -^^  to  -2^^  of  an  inch  wide, 
which  commimicate  laterally  with  each  other  through  openings  in  the 
imperfect  partitions  between  them  (fig.  203,  a).  On  reaching  the 
medullary  part  the  trabecute  take  the  form  of  flattened  bands  or  cords, 
and  by  their  conjunction  and  reticulation  form  a  freely  intercommuni- 
cating meshwork  throughout  the  interior.  (In  the  figm'e  they  are  repre- 
sented mostly  as  cut  across.)  In  these  alveoles  and  meshes  is  included 
the  proper  glandular  sulstance,  which  appears  as  a  tolerably  firm  pulp 
or  parenchyma,  agreeing  in  nature  with  lymphoid  tissue.  Within  the 
alveoli  of  the  cortical  part  this  forms  rounded  nodules  (fig.  203,  A,  d)  ; 
in  the  trabecular  meshes  of  the  medullary  part  it  takes  the  shape  of 
rounded  cords  {lymphoid  cords)  joining  in  a  corresponding  network 
(fig.  203,  B,  d) ;  and,  as.  the  containing  meshes  inter-communicate,  so  the 
contained  gland-pulp  is  continuous  throughout.  But  both  in  the 
cortical  alveoles  and  the  medullary  trabecular  meshes,  a  narrow  space, 
left  white  in  the  figs.  (fig.  201,  I.  s  ;  203,  I,  I)  is  left  all  round  the 
gland-pulp,  between  it  and  the  alveolar  partitions  and  trabecular  bands, 
like  what  would  be  left  had  the  jjulp  shrunk  a\vay  from  the  inside  of  a 
mould  in  which  it  had  been  cast.  This  space  is  both  a  receptacle  and 
a  channel  of  passage  for  the  lymph  that  goes  through  the  gland ;  it  is 
named  the  li/mjjh-sinus,  or  lijmj^h-channd.  It  is  traversed  by  reti- 
form  connective  tissue  (figs.  204,  a ;  205,  c,  c),  in  which  the  nuclei  of 


Fig.  204. — Thin    section    FROii  Fig.  204. 

THE       CORTICAL       PART       OF      A 
liYMPHATlC    GLAND,    MAGNIFIED. 

(His.) 

a,  h,  network  of  fine  trabeculfe 
formed  by  retiform  or  adenoid 
tissue,  from  the  meshes  of  which 
the  lymph-corpnscles  have  been 
"washed  out,  except  at  c,  where 
they  are  left. 

the  ramified  cells  are 
mostly  apparent,  and  is 
filled  with  fluid  lymph,  con- 
taining ,  many  lymph-cor- 
puscles, which  may  be 
washed  out  from  sections  of 

the  gland,  so  as  to  show  the  sinus,  while  the  firmer  gland-pulp,  which  the 
sinus  surrounds,  keeps  its  place.  The  proper  glandular  substance  is 
also  pervaded  and  supported  by  small  but  fine  retiform  tissue,  mostly 
non-nucleated  (figs.  204,  &,  205,  a),  communicating  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  lymph-sinus,  but  marked  off  fi'om  it  by  somewhat  closer 
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reticulation  at  their  mutual  boundary,  not  so  close,  liowever,  as  to  pre- 
vent fluids,  or  even  corpuscles,  from  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  gland-pulp  is  made  up  of  densely  packed  lymphoid  cells,  occupying  the 
interstices  of  its  supporting  retiform  tissue,  and  is  traversed  by  an  abun- 
dant network  of  capillary  blood-vessels  {cl,  d),  which  run  throughout 
the  proper  glandular  pulp,  both  cortical  and  medullary,  but  do  not  pass 
into  the  surrounding  lymph-sinus.  The  lymphoid  cells  of  the  glandular 
pulp  are  similar  in  their  general  appearance  to  white  blood-  or  lymph- 
corpuscles,  except  that  their  nucleus  is  relatively  larger,  and  their  proto- 
plasm much  sm^aller  in  amount. 


Fi2.  20: 


Fig.   2O0. — Section    of   the    medullary    substanoe    of    a    lymphatic    gland    (ox). 
300  diameters.      (Recklinghausen.) 

a,  a,  a,  follicular  or  lymphoid  cords  ;  c,  lymph-sinus  ;  h,  b,  trabeculs  ;  d,  d,  Llood- 
vessels. 

The  ramified  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  lymph-sinus,  which  often 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  pigment-granules,  enclose  fine  anasto- 
mosing bundles  of  connective  tissue  fibrils  which  are  continued  from  the 
trabecule  and  from  the  capsule  across  the  lymph-channel  (Bizzozero), 
and  pervade  the  whole  of  the  glandular  pulp  with  a  fine  network.  The 
trabecule  themselves  have  a  covering  of  flattened  cefls,  which  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the  lymph-channel  are  provided  with  processes  to 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  retiform  tissue.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  is  also  lined  with  flattened  cells,  which  are  continuous  at  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  lymphatics  with  the  epithelium  of  those  vessels. 

According-  to  Bizzozero  there  is  also  a  complete  layer  of  flattened  cells  to  the 
glandular  pulp. 
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Arteries  enter  and  veins  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus,  sm-rounded,  in 
some  glands,  as  abeady  said,  with  a  dense  investment  of  connective  tissue. 
The  arterial  branches  go  in  part  directly  to  the  glandular  substance,  but 
partly  run  along  the  trabeculse.  The  former  end  in  the  glandular 
capillary  network  above-mentioned,  from  which  the  veins  begin,  and 
tend  to  the  hilus  alongside  the  arteries.  The  branches  which  run  along 
the  trabeculse  are  partly  conducted  to  the  coat  of  the  gland  to  be  there 
distributed  ;  but  most  of  their  branches  pass  to  the  glandular  substance, 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  trabeculfe  which  ensheaths  them  passing 
graduaUy  into  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  pidp,  so  that  this  at  first 
appears  as  a  sheath  to  the  arterial  branch  (as  in  the  spleen).  The 
latter  soon  however  breaks  up  into  capillaries  which  ramify  in  the 
gland-pulp,  supported  by  its  pervading  retiform  tissue,  which  forms  an 
additional  adventitious  coat  around  the  minute  vessels. 

As  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland,  the  afferent  vessels,  after  branching 
out  upon  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  capsule,  send  their  branches  through 
it  to  open  into  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the  cortical  alveoh,  and  the  efferent 
lymphatics  begin  by  fine  branches  leading  from  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the 
medullary  part,  and  forming  at  the  hilus  a  dense  plexus  of  tortuous  and 
varicose-looking  vessels,  fr'om  which  branches  proceed  to  join  the  larger 
eficrent  trunks.  The  lymph-sinus,  therefore,  forms  a  channel  for  the 
passage  of  the  lymph,  interposed  between  the  afierent  and  efferent 
lymphatics,  communicating  with  both,  and  maintaining  the  continuity 
of  the  lymph-stream.  The  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  where  they  open 
into  the  lymph-sinus,  lay  aside  aU  then  coats,  except  the  epithelial  lining, 
which  is  continued  over  the  trabeculee  and  the  interior  of  the  capsule. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that,  in  the  proper  glandular  substance,  there 
is  a  continual  production  of  lymph-corpuscles,  which  pass  into  the  lymph-sinus, 
and  that  fresh  coi-puscles  are  thus  added  to  the  lymph  as  it  traverses  the  gland. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  more 
abundant  in  the  lymph  or  chyle  after  it  has  passed  through  the  glands. 

Other  organs  composed  of  lymphoid  tissue.— Bodies  which  are  so  far  similar 
in  structure  to  lymphatic  glands  that  they  are  composed  of  a  retiform  tissue,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  closely  packed  with  lymphoid  cells,  and  are  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part,  occur  in  many  places.  Thus, 
in  the  serous  membranes,  rounded  nodules  are  here  and  there  met  with,  which, 
as  Klein  has  shown,  are  developed  either  around  or  at  one  side  of  an  en- 
larged lymphatic  (perilymphangial  nodule,  fig.  206,  A),  ov  in  some  cases  even 
within  the  vessel  (endolymphangial  nodule,  fig.  206,  b).  The  retiform  tissue 
which  constitutes  the  framework  of  the  nodule  is  connected  with  the  flat  cells 
forming  the  wall  of  the  lymphatic,  and  lymphoid  cells  accumulate  in  the 
interstices  of  the  retiform  tissue. 

The  endolymphangial  nodules,  although  small  and  simple  in  structure, 
closely  recall  the  structure  of  one  of  the  cortical  nodules  of  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
for  a  path  or  channel  for  the  passage  of  lymph  is  left  between  the  central 
accumulation  of  lymphoid  tissue  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  this  path  being 
bridged  across  by  branched  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue  ;  and  along  it  the  lymph 
must  pass  very  slowly,  and  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  tissue  of  the 
nodule.  In  other  cases  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  serous  membranes  is  less  cir- 
cumscribed, occui-ring  in  the  form  of  ill-defined  patches  or  elongated  tracts, 
which  lie  along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  receiving  from  the 
latter  branches  which  form  a  capillary  network  within  the  tissue. 

In  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  con- 
spicuous lymphatic  nodules  are  met  with  in  various  parts,  and  here  they  have 
been  long  known.     They  occur  either  singly,  as  in  the  so-called  solitary  glands 
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of  the  intestine,  or  collected  into  groups  as  in  the  agminated  glands  or  patches  of 
Pej^er,  or  into  thick  masses  as  in  the  tonsils.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  nodules  are 
spherical  or  dome-shai^ed  condensations  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  which  occurs 
largely  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  which  they  may 
cause  a  distinct  prominence  ;  they  are  usually  found  to  be  in  close  relation  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  membrane,  being  either  partially  surrounded  by  a  large  sinus- 
like lymphatic,  or  encircled  by  a  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.    In  the  mucous  mem- 


Fig.  206 
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Kg.  206. — Developing  lymphatic  (ltmphangial)  NODrLES,  feoji  the  omentum 
OP  A  guinea-pig  (Klein). 

A,  Perilymphatic  nodule  ;  a,  lymjihatic  vessel ;  c,  part  of  its  epithelial  wall,  seen  in 
optical  section  ;  e,  lymph-corpnscles  within  the  vessel ;  b,  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  nodule  ; 
d,  blood-capillaries.  B,  EndolymiDhatic  nodnle  ;  a,  vein ;  b,  artery ;  c,  capillaries  ;  d,  a 
Iym2)hatic  vessel,  in  which  this  whole  system  of  blood-vessels  is  inclosed  ;  e,  lymphoid 
tissue  within  the  lymphatic  vessel ;  /,  wall  of  tbe  lymphatic  in  optical  section. 

brane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  nodules  are  met  with  which  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  the  serous  membranes.  In  the  spleen,  tracts  of  lym^Dhoid  tissue,  with 
lymphatics  in  connexion  with  them,  ensheath  the  smaller  arteries  and  are 
dilated  at  certain  points  into  distinct  nodules  which  have  here  long  been  known 
as  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen.  Lastly  the  thjanus  gland  seems  to  be 
chieiiy  comjDosed  in  the  young  subject  of  a  collection  of  lymphoid  tissue,  although 
in  the  adult  it  is  usually  found  to  have  become  transformed  into  adipose 
tissue. 

The  further  description  of  these  lymphoid  structui'es,  will  be  def en-ed  until  the 
several  organs  where  they  occur  are  systematically  treated  of 


SEROUS     MEMBRANES. 

The  serous  membranes  are  so  named  from  the  aj^parent  nature  of  the 
fluid  with  which  their  surface  is  moistened.  They  lie  in  cavities  of  the 
body  which  have  no  obvious  outlet,  and  the  chief  examples  of  them  are, 
the  peritoneum,  the  largest  of  all,  lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
two  pleurse  and  the  pericardium  in  the  chest ;  and  the  tunica  vaginahs 
siuTounding  each  of  the  testicles  within  the  scrotum. 

The  arachnoid  membrane,  which  is  a  delicate  connective-tissue  membrane 
suiTounding  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  the  bony  cavities  in  which  they  are 
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contained,  was  formerly  reckoned  amongst  the  serons  membranes  ;  but  neither  in 
the  details  of  its  strncture,  in  its  general  disposition,  nor  in  its  development  does 
it  correspond  with  the  other  serous  membranes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  classed 
with  them,  but  will  be  described  with  the  other  membranes  investing  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord, 

Poritt  and  arrangement. — In  all  cases  a  serons  membrane  has  the 
form  of  a  closed  sac,  one  part  of  which  is  applied  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  which  it  lines,  the  7;«n>to/p)ortion  ;  whilst  the  other  is  reflected 
over  the  surface  of  the  organ  or  organs  contained  in  the  cavity,  and  is 
therefore  named  the  reflected  or  visceral  portion  of  the  membrane. 
Hence  the  viscera  in  such  cavities  are  not  contained  within  the  sac  of 
the  serous  membrane,  but  are  really  placed  behind  or  outside  of  it  ; 
seeming  to  push  inwards  the  part  of  the  membrane  which  immediately 
covers  them,  some  organs  receiving  in  this  way  a  complete,  and  others 
only  a  partial  and  sometimes  very  scanty  investment. 

In  passing  from  one  part  to  another,  the  membrane  frequently  forms 
folds  which  in  general  receive  the  appellation  of  ligaments,  as,  for 
example,  the  folds  of  peritoneum  passing  between  the  liver  and  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  are  sometimes  designated  by  special 
names,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  omentum. 

The  peritoneum  in  the  female  sex,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
serous  membranes  are  perfectly  closed  sacs,  inasmuch  as  it  has  two 
openings  by  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  communicate  with  its  cavity. 

A  serous  membrane  sometimes  lines  a  fibrous  membrane,  as  where  the 
serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  adheres  to  its  outer  or  fibrous  part. 
Such  a  combination  is  often  named  a  fihro-serous  membrane. 

The  inner  surface  of  a  serous  membrane  is  free,  smooth,  and  polished  ; 
and,  as  would  occur  with  an  empty  bladder,  the  inner  surface  of  one 
part  of  the  sac  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  some  other 
part  ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  usually  not  more  than  merely  moistens 
the  contiguous  surfaces,  being  interposed.  The  parts  situated  in  a 
cavity  lined  by  serous  membrane,  being  themselves  also  covered  by  it,  can 
thus  glide  easily  against  its  parietes  or  upon  each  other,  and  their 
motion  is  rendered  smoother  by  the  lubricating  fluid. 

The  outer  surface  most  commonly  adheres  to  the  parts  which  it  lines 
or  covers,  the  connection  being  elfccted  by  means  of  areolar  tissue, 
named  therefore  "  subserous,"  which,  when  the  membrane  is  detached, 
gives  to  its  outer  and  previously  adherent  surface  a  flocculent  aspect. 
The  degree  of  firmness  of  the  connection  is  very  various  :  in  some  parts 
the  membrane  can  scarcely  be  separated  ;  in  others,  its  attachment  is  so 
lax  as  to  permit  easy  displacement. 

Structure  and  properties. — Serous  membranes  are  thin  and  transpa- 
rent, so  that  the  colour  of  subjacent  parts  shines  through  them.  They  are 
tolerably  strong,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  extensibility  and  elasticity. 
They  are  lined  on  the  inner  surface  by  a  simple  epithelial  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells  (fig.  207),  each  of  which  contains  a  round  or  oval  nucleus 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli,  and  sometimes  an  intranuclear  network.  The 
cells  have,  according  to  Klein,  a  comparatively  coarse  network  of  minute 
fibrils  embedded  in  the  otherwise  clear  cell-substance.  The  outlines  of 
the  cells  may  readily  be  brought  into  view  by  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  hues  of  junction  of  the  cells  which  are  thus  made  evident, 
may  be  straight  and  even,  but  are  most  coimnonly  slightly  jagged  or 
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sinuous.  Here  and  there  between  the  cells  apertures  are  to  be  seen, 
which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  smaller,  which  are  also  the  more 
numerous,  are  occupied  either  by  an  accumulation  of  the  intercellular 
substance  or  by  processes  which  are  sent  up  to  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane fi'om  more  deeply  lying  cells  (pseudosfomafa,  Klein  and  Burdon- 
Sanderson)  :  the  larger  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  true  apertures 
(sfomafa),  which  are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  small  cubical  cells  (fig. 
208,  5,  s ),  and  open  into  a  subjacent  lymphatic  vessel,  either  directly 
or  by  the  medium  of  a  short  canal  lined  with  similar  cells.     The  surface 

Fig.  207. 


\  v^v^S 


Fig.  207. — Portion    of   epithelium    op    peritoneum    from    diaphragm    op    TvAbbit 

(Klein). 

a,  lai-ger  cells,     b,  smaller  ones,  .with  here  and  there  a  pseudostoma  between. 

cells  of  the  serous  membrane  are  not  everywhere  uniform  in  size  (fig.  207), 
but  patches  are  here  and  there  met  with  in  which  they  are  smaller  and 
more  granular  in  aj)pearance  and  it  is  in  these  parts  that  the  stomata 
and  pseudo-stomata  are  more  frequently  seen.  The  epitlielium-cells  of 
the  membrane  often  present  a  somewhat  radiated  aspect  near  the 
stomata,  the  silver  lines  converging  towards  the  orifice.  According  to 
Klein,  it  is  not  unlrequent  to  find  evidences  of  proHferation,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomata  and  pseudostomata,  cells  being  met 
with  containing  two  or  even  many  nuclei,  and  others  which  are  being 
budded  off  from  the  epithelium-ceUs  of  the  membrane  in  the  form  of 
amoeboid  lymph-corpuscles. 


The  stomata  Avere  discovered  in  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  by  Recklinghausen,  who  found  that  milk-globules  could  be 
made  to  pass  through  them  into  the  lymphatics.  Similar  apertures  were  found 
by  Ludwig  and  Dybkowsky  in  the  pleui'a  of  mammals,  and  by  Schweigger-Seidel 
and  Dogiel  in  the  septum  Ibetween  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  frog  and  the  great 
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lymph-sac  (cisterna  magna)  behind  it.  They  have  since  been  discovered  on  the 
omentum  by  Klein,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  pericardium 
nor  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  substance  of  the  membrane  nnderneath  the  epithelium  is  com- 
posed of  a  connective  tissue  ground-substance  in  which  is  a  variable 
amount  of  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic  ;  the  latter  in  many  serous 
membranes,  as  remarked  by  Henle,  are  principally  collected  into  a 
reticular  layer  near  the  surface.  The  bundles  of  white  fibres  are  also 
aiTanged  in  a  reticular  manner,  frequently  uniting  with  one  another, 


Fig.  208. 


-Small  portion  of  pekitoneal  surface   of  diaphragm  of  rabbit  (Klein). 
Magnified. 


1,  lymph-channel  below  the  surface,  lying  between  tendon  bundles,  t,  t,  and  over  which 
the  surface-cells  ra-&  seen  to  be  relatively  smaller,  and  to  exhibit  five  stomata,  S,  S, 
leading  into  the  lymphatic.  The  epithelium  of  the  lymphatic  channel  is  not  repre- 
sented. 

and  the  meshes  of  the  reticulation  which  they  form  are  occupied  by 
the  ground-substance  of  the  membrane,  and  bridged  over  by  the 
epithelium-cells  of  the  general  surface.  In  some  folds  of  the  serous 
membranes  and  especially  in  the  great  omentum  of  many  animals, 
including  man,  the  meshes  of  the  reticulation  have  become  open  in  many 
parts  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  intervening  ground-substance,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  free  communication  betAveen  the  two  sides  of  the  fold  of 
membrane.  In  these  places  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  surface  are  applied 
to  the  anastomosing  connective  tissue  bundles,  and  folded  round  them 
so  as  to  bound  the  apertures  between  the  two  surfaces.  Where  the 
membrane  is  thicker,  the  ground-substance  contains  bloodvessels  and 
lymphatics,  with  the  lymphoid  and  adijwse  tissue  which  is  often 
found  in  the  serous  membranes  and  especially  in  their  folds  ;  as  well  as 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  with  their  corresponding  cell-spaces  (figs. 
199,  200),  which  in  the  serous  membranes  are  very  often  collected  into 
epithelium-like  patches.     In  parts  of  the  membrane  in  which  the  cor- 
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puscles  are  more  thinly  scattered,  they  possess  hranchmg  processes, 
some  of  which  intercommunicate  witli  those  of  neiglibouring  cells, 
others  may  pass  up  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  as  pseudostomata 
and  others  again,  become  connected  to  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  and 
blood-vessels. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  serous  membranes  appear  to  be  bounded 
under  the  epithelium  by  a  distinct  basement  membrane  (Bizzozero). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane  end  in  a  capillary  network  with 
comparatively  wide  meshes,  which  pervades  the  subserous  tissue  and  the 
tissue  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  vessels  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  nodules  and  tracts  of  lymphoid  tissue  (see  below)  as  well  as  in  the 
adipose  tissue,  which  is  found  largely  developed  in  the  serous  membranes 
of  fat  animals. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  serous  membranes  are  exceedingly  abundant. 
Their  relation  both  to  the  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  membrane,  as  well  as  their  general  arrangement,  has  been 
already  noticed.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  ensheathing  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Lymphoid  tissue. — Nodules  of  this  tissue  occur,  as  before  men- 
tioned (p.  213),  in  the  substance  of  the  serous  membranes.  More 
generally  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  serous  membranes  takes  the  shape 
of  elongated  tracts  which  follow  the  course  of  the  small  arteries 
and  veins,  receiving  from  the  latter  branches  which  divide  to  form  a 
capillary  network.  Lymphatic  vessels  run  in  these  tracts  alongside 
the  blood-vessels,  and  often  partially  enclose  them.  These  lymphoid 
nodules  and  tracts  are  more  numerous  in  the  young  animal  ;  in  the 
adult  they  are  frequently  found  transformed  into  lobules  and  tracts  of 
adipose  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  serous  membranes  are  destined  chieHy  for  the 
blood-vessels,  and  for  the  most  part  accompany  these  in  their  course. 
A  few  pale  .fibres,  however,  are  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the 
membrane,  in  which  they  form  a  plexus  with  large  meshes  :  from  the 
branches  of  this  plexus,  fibrils  may  be  traced  which  unite  into  a  some- 
what finer  plexus  near  the  surface. 

Recent  Literature  of  tlie  Iiymphatic  System.  On  Lymphatic  Vessels : — BecUing- 
hauscn,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  J.  Arnold,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXII.,  1874  ;  Foa, 
in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXV.,  1875  ;  Tarchanoff,  in  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1875  ;  Flemming,  in 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XII.,  1876  ;  Gaskdl,  in  Arb.  d.  physiol.  Anst.  zu  Leipzig,  1876  ; 
Dor/icl,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XVIL,  1879. 

On  Lympliatic  Glands  : — Bizzozero,  in  Moleschott's  Unters.,  XII.  1873  ;  Lodi,  in 
Eiv.  clin.,  1876. 

On  Serous  Membranes: — Klein  <!;  Bur  don  Sanderson,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1872; 
Klein,  in  Qiiarl..  J.  Micr.  Sci.  XII.,  1872  (ciliated  vesicles  in  frog's  perit.)  ;  "The 
Serous  Membranes,"  1873;  and  in  Qu.  J.  Micr.  Sci.,  1877  (on  the  omentum); 
Bizzozero,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1874 ;  (with  ScdvioU)  in  Arch.  p.  le  sci.  med.,  1876,  and 
1877. 

SYI^rOVIAIi     MEMBHAWES. 

These  are  connective  tissue  membranes  which  are  found  surrounding 
closed  cavities  in  connection  with  moveable  structures  in  certain  parts, 
such  as  the  joints,  the  elongated  sheaths  in  which  some  tendons  glide, 
and  at  various  situations  between  the  skin  and  bony  pix)minences  below 
it.  Although  they  resemble  serous  membranes  in  some  respects,  the 
synovial  membranes  are  distinguished  by  the  natui-e  of  their  secretion. 
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which  is  a  viscid  glairy  fluid  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  named 
sijnovia.  From  its  nature  it  is  well  adapted  for  diminishing  friction,  and 
thereby  facilitating  motion. 

If  a  drop  of  synovial  fluid  be  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to 
contain  (in  addition  to  fat-molecules)  a  few  amoeboid  corpuscles,  as  well 
as  cefls  similar  to  those  which  occur  on  the  projections  of  the  membrane. 

The  difi"erent  synovial  membranes  of  the  body  are  referred  to  tlu-ee 
classes,  viz.,  articular,  vaginal,  and  vesicular,  or  bursal. 

1.  Articular  synovial  membranes,  or  Synovial  capsules  of 
joints. — These  by  their  synovial  secretion  lubricate  the  cavities  of  the 
diarthrodial  articulations,  that  is,  those  articulations  in  which  the 
opposed  surfaces  glide  on  each  other.  In  these  cases  the  membrane 
may  be  readily  seen  covering  internally  the  sm^face  of  the  capsular  and 
other  ligaments  which  bound  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  affording  also 
an  investment  to  any  tendons  or  ligaments  which  jDass  throughi  the 
articular  cavity,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
muscle  in  the  shoulder- joint.  On  approaching  the  articular  cartilages 
the  membrane  does  not  pass  over  them,  but  terminates  after  advancing 
but  a  little  way  on  their  surface,  with  which  it  is  here  flrmly  adherent. 
The  synovial  membranes,  therefore,  do  not  form  closed  bags  lying  between 
the  articular  cartilages  as  was  supposed  by  the  older  anatomists,  for  the 
main  part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  are  not  covered  at  all  by  the 
membrane,  nor  even  by  a  layer  of  epithelium-ceUs,  prolonged  from  the 
membrane,  as  some  have  described. 

In  several  of  the  joints,  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane  pass  across 
the  cavity  ;  these  have  been  called  synovial  ligaments.  Other  processes 
of  the  membrane  simply  project  into  the  cavity  at  various  points.  These 
are  very  generally  cleft  into  fringes  at  then-  free  border,  upon  which 
their  blood-vessels,  which  are  numerous,  are  densely  distributed.  The 
larger  folds  and  processes  often  contain  fat,  and  then  are  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but  many  of  the  folds  are  small  and  inconspicuous. 

The  fi'inged  vascular  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane  were  described 
by  Havers  m  1691,  under  the  name  of  the  mucilaginous  glands,  and 
he  regarded  them  as  an  apparatus  for  secreting  synovia.  Eainey  found 
that  these  Haversian  fringes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  may  exist 
in  all  kinds  of  synovial  membranes,  and  that  from  the  primary  vascular 
fi'inges  other  smaller  secondary  processes  are  sent  ofi",  into  which  no 
blood-vessels  enter. 

2.  Vaginal  synovial  membranes  or  Synovial  sJieaihs. — These  are 
intended  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  tendons  as  they  glide  in  the  fibrous 
sheaths  which  bind  them  down  against  the  bones  in  various  situations. 
The  best-marked  examples  of  such  fibrous  sheaths  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hand  and  foot,  and  especially  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  digital 
phalanges,  where  they  confine  the  long  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles. 
In  such  instances  one  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  forms  a  lining 
to  the  osseo-fibrous  tube  in  which  the  tendon  runs,  and  another  part 

.  affbrd^s  a  close  investment  to  the  tendon.  The  space  between  these 
portions  of  the  membrane  is  lubricated  with  synovia  and  crossed 
obhquely  by  one  or  more  folds  or  duplications  of  the  membrane  named 
"  frsena,"  in  some  parts  inclosing  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  tissue 
(Marshall). 

3.  Vesicular  or  Bursal  synovial  membranes,  Synovial  lursai. 
Bursas  mucoscR. — In  these  the  membrane  has  the  form  of  a  simple  sac. 
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interposed,  so  as  to  prerent  friction,  between  two  surfaces  which 
move  upon  each  other.  The  synovial  sac  in  such  cases  is  flattened 
and  has  its  two  opposite  sides  in  apposition  by  their  inner  surface, 
whicli  is  free  and  lubricated  with  synovia,  whilst  the  outer  surface  i? 
attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  moving  parts  between  which  the  sac  is 
placed. 

In  regard  to  situation,  the  bursEe  may  be  either  deep-seated  or  subcu- 
taneous. The  former  are  for  tlie  most  part  placed  between  a  muscle  or 
its  tendon  and  a  bone  or  the  exterior  of  a  joint,  less  commonly  between 
two  muscles  or  tendons :  certain  of  the  burste  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints  not  unfrequently  open  into  them.  The  subcutaneous 
burste  lie  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  are  found  in  various  regions 
of  the  body  interposed  between  the  skin  and  some  firm  prominence 
beneath  it.  The  large  bursa  situated  over  the  patella  is  a  well-known 
example  of  this  class,  but  similar  though  smaller  burste  are  found  also 
over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  the  knuckles,  and  various  other  pro- 
minent parts.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  among  these  subcu- 
taneous bursas,  some  are  reckoned  which   do   not  always  present  the 
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Fig.  209. — Ramified  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  from  articular  synovial 

MEMBRANE    OF    OX.       250  DIAMETERS.      (E.   A.   iS.) 


Fig.  210. — Portion  op  the  surface  of  a  vaginal  synovial  membrane,  after 

TREATMENT    WITH    NITRATE    OF    SILVER.       250    DIAMETERS    (E.A.  S.). 

The  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue  and  the  nuclei  of  the  contained  cells  only  are  represented. 
c,  epithelioid  arrangement  of  cells  ;  s,  ramified  cells. 

characters  of  true  synovial  sacs,  but  look  more  like  mere  recesses  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  larger  and  more  defined  than  the  neigh- 
bouring areola3,  but  still  not  bounded  by  an  evident  sjmovial  membrane. 
These  may  be  looked  on  as  examples  of  less  developed  structure,  form- 
ing a  transition  between  the  areolar  tissue  sj)aces  and  perfect  synovial 
cavities. 
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Structure  of  synovial  membranes. — The  synovial  membranes  are 
composed  entirely  of  connective  tissue  with  the  usual  cells  and  fibres  of 
that  tissue.  It  was  formerly  stated,  and  is  still  asserted  by  Tillmanns  and 
others,  that  they  are  lined  with  an  epithelial  layer  of  flattened  cells,  similar 
to  those  lining  the  serous  membranes,  but,  as  was  shown  by  Hitter,  there 
exists  on  the  synovial  membranes  no  complete  hning  of  the  kind. 
Patches  of  cells  may,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  be  met  with  which 
present  an  epithehoid  appearance  (fig.  210,  e),  as,  indeed,  we  know  to 
be  the  case  in  the  connective  tissue  of  other  parts ;  but  most  of  the 
surface-ceUs  of  the  synovial  membranes  are  of  the  irregularly-branched 
type  (figs.  209,  210,  s),  the  surface  of  the  membrane  between  the  cells  and 
sometimes  also  over  them  being  formed  by  the  ground-substance  of  the 
connective  tissue,  whilst  here  and  there  small  blood-vessels  come  close 
to  the  surface  from  subjacent  parts.  The  cells  are  in  many  places 
smaller  than  in  connective  tissue  generally.  They  vary  much  in  shape 
in  different  parts,  sometimes  forming  a  network  in  the  tissue  by  the 
anastomoses  of  their  ramifying  processes,  in  other  parts  being  rounded, 
and  more  closely  arranged. 

The  cells  of  the  vaginal  synovial  membrane  are  often  slightly  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tendon. 

The  articular  synovial  membranes  pass,  as  before  said,  a  certain 
distance  over  the  cartilages  of  the  joints.  They  do  not,  however,  end 
abruptly,  but  shade  off  gradually  into  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  the 
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Fig.  211.      Transition   of    caktilage-oells    into    connective-tissue    corpuscles  of 

SYNOVIAL     MEMBRANE.       AbOUT     340     DIAMETERS.       FrOM    HEAD    OF    METATARSAL    BONE, 
HUMAN.       (E.A.S.) 

a,  ordinary  cartilage  cells  ;  h,  b,  witli  branched  processes. 

fibrous  tissue  becoming  fibro-cartilage  and  the  cells  gradually  losing 
their  processes  and  becoming  transformed  into  cartilage-cells  (fig.  211), 
so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  where  the  one  structure  begins  and  the  other 
■  ends.  This  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of  the  cartilage,  is  known 
as  the  "  marginal  zone  ;  "  it  is  best  marked  around  the  convex  heads  of 
the  bones,  and  is  especially  well  seen  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
patella  (Hiiter). 

The  Haversian  folds  and  fringes,  at  least  the  larger  ones,  agree  in 
general  structure  with  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
except  that,  as  before  remarked,  some  of  them  contain  fat ;  their  surface 
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layer  contains  for  the  most  part  irregailarly  stellate  cells,  except  over  the 
fat,  where  there  is  occasionally  to  be  observed  a  true  epithelioid  coveringlike 
that  of  a  serous  membrane.  The  smaller  non-vascular  secondary  fringes 
of  Eainey  (synovial  villi)  are  minute  finger-shaped  processes  projecting 
from  the  margins  of  the  larger  ones,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  small  rounded  cells  with  granular  protoplasm  and  but  little  inter- 
cellular substance,  enclosing  a  central  strand  of  connective-tissue  fibrils  ; 
and  in  some  cases  even  one  or  two  cartilage-cells.  Some  of  the  synovial 
villi  are  entirely  made  up  of  fibro-cartilage,  being  altogether  destitute  of 
the  covering  of  rounded  cells  (Tillmanns). 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  blood-vessels  in  and  immediately 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane  are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the 
joints.  They  advance  but  a  short  way  upon  the  cartilages,  forming  around 
the  margin  a  vascular  zone,  named  by  W.  Hunter  "circulus  articuli 
vasculosus,"  in  which  they  end  by  loops  of  vessels  dilated  at  the  bent 
part  greatly  beyond  the  diameter  of  ordinary  capillaries  (Toynbee).  In 
the  foetus  these  vessels  advance  further  upon  the  surface  of  the  cartilage 
than  in  the  adult.  The  vessels  of  the  vaginal  synovial  membranes  are 
less  numerous  than  those  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints. 

The  synovial  cavities  do  not  appear  to  have  so  close  a  relation  to  the 
lymphatic  system  as  is  the  case  with  the  serous  cavities.  For  although 
lymjihatic  vessels  have  been  described  by  Tilhnanns  and  others  in  the 
synovial  membranes,  they  have  not  been  shown  to  communicate  with  the 
cavities,  nor  do  they  as  a  rule  lie  near  the  free  surface.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  the  blood-caj^iliaries,  which  may  come  close  up  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane. 

W.  Krause  describes  the  nerves  of  the  synovial  membranes  (at  least 
those  of  the  joints)  as  terminating  in  peculiar  corpuscles  allied  to  end- 
bulbs.  Another  observer  (Mcoladoni)  has  traced  nerves  into  a  plexus 
of  pale  fibrils  lying  close  under  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

Development. — At  the  time  of  tlie  formation  of  a  joint  by  cleavage  tlie  tissue 
around  it  forms,  in  its  outer  part,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint ;  in  its  inner 
part,  the  commencement  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  cartilage  cells  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  ne^vly  formed  joint  are  at  first,  like  those  of  the  embryonic  car- 
tilage generally,  placed  closely  together  without  matrix  or  intercellular  substance ; 
after  a  time  this  appears  in  fine  lines  between  the  cells,  so  that  there  is  then 
presented,  in  silvered  preparations,  an  epithelioid  appearance.  By  a  further 
development  of  intercellular  substance  the  superficial  cells  become  more  separated 
from  one  another,  and  now  possess  an  irregularly  branched  shape  with  communi- 
cating processes.  Near  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  this  condition  is  permanent,  so 
that  the  marginal  zone  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  formed  in  situ  from  what 
was  originally  cartilage.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  articular  surface,  a  fui'ther 
change  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  development.  The  cells  lose  their  processes 
and  acquire  the  characters  of  ordinary  cartilage  cells,  whilst  the  matrix  between 
them  becomes  increased,  and  forms  also  a  thin  layer  covering  their  surface. 

Literature. — Rainey,  Proc.  R.  S.,  1846;  Hueter,  Yirch.  Arch.,  xxxvi.  ;  Albert,  in 
"Wiener  Sitzimgsb.,  1871  ;  Reyher,  The  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints, 
Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1874  ;  Tillmanns,  Histol.  d.  Gelenke,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat., 
1874  ;  Lymphgef.  d.  Gelenke,  ibid,  xii.,  1876  ;  Hist.  d.  Synovialhaute,  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Chir.,  1876  ;  Bcntzen,  Devel.  of  joints,  Nord.  med.  arkiv.,  1875  ;  Shiys  in  Niederl. 
Arch.  f.  Zool.,  1876  ;  Weichselbaum,  in  Wiener  Sitzimgsb.  Jxxv.,  1877, 
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SECRETIITG-     GLAITDS. 

The  term  gland  has  been  apphed  to  yarious  objects,  diflfering  widely 
from  each  other  in  nature  and  office,  but  the  organs  the  structm'e  of 
Avhicli  it  is  proposed  to  consider  generally  in  the  present  chapter,  are  those 
deyoted  to  the  function  of  secretion. 

The  element  which  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  secretory  pro- 
cess is  the  nucleated  cell.  A  series  of  these  cells,  which  are  usually  of  a 
spheroidal,  polyhedi-al,  or  columnar  figure,  is  spread  oyer  the  secreting 
surface,  in  the  form  of  an  epithelium,  which  generally  rests  on  a  mem- 
brane, named  the  basement-membrane,  or  membrana  propria.  This 
membrane,  itself  extrayascular,  lunits  and  defines  the  secreting  surface ; 
it  supports  and  connects  the  secreting  cells  on  one  side  whilst  on  the 
other  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  blood-yessels,  and  it  may  yery 
possibly,  also,  minister  in  a  certain  degxee  to  the  process  of  secretion,  by 

Fig.  212. 


Eg.  212. SeCTIOKS    of    the    OKBITAL    gland    of    the    dog.      A,  during    rest.     B,   AFTEr^ 

A    PERIOD    OF    ACTIVITY    (HeiDENHAIN    AFTER    LaVDOYSKY.) 

In  A,  the  cells  of  tlie  alveoli  are  large  and  clear,  being  filled  with,  the  material  for 
secretion  (in  this  case,  mucigen)  which  obscui'es  their  protoplasm,  but  some  of  the  cells 
lave  not  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion,  and  these  remain  small  and 
protoplasmic,  forming  the  crescentic  groap  seen  in  most  of  the  alveoli. 

In  B,  the  accumulated  material  is  discharged  from  the  cells,  which  appear  partially 
disintegrated  in  consequence.  Both  the  cells  and  the  alveoli  are  much  smaller,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  all  the  cells  is  now  api^arent. 

allowing  some  constituents  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  it  more  readily 
than  others.  But  the  basement-membrane  is  not  universally  present,  and 
it  is  the  cells  that  are  the  chief  agents  in  selecting  and  preparing  the 
■special  ingredients  of  the  secretions.  They  attract  and  imbibe  into  their 
interior  those  substances  which,  already  existing  in  the  blood,  require 
merely  to  be  segregated  from  the  common  store  and  concentrated  in  the 
secretion,  and  they,  in  certain  cases,  convert  the  matters  which  they  haye 
selected  into  new  chemical  compounds,  or  lead  them  to  assume  organic 
structure.    A  cell  thus  charged  with  its  selected  or  converted  contents 
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yields  them  up  to  be  poured  out  with  the  rest  of  the  secretion — the  con- 
tained substance  escaping  from  it  either  by  exudation  or  by  bursting  and 
destruction  of  the  cell  itself.  Cells  filled  with  secreted  matter  may  also  be 
detached,  and  carried  out  entire  with  the  fluid  part  of  the  secretion  ;  and, 
in  all  cases,  new  cells  speedily  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  served 
their  office.  The  fluid  effused  from  the  blood-vessels  supplies  matter 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  secreting  structure,  besides  affording  the  mate- 
rials of  the  secretion. 

Changes  in  the  cells  during  activity. — Since  the  materials  for 
secretion  are  selected  or  prepared  by  the  cells  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  cells  of  a  secreting  gland  differ  considerably  in  appearance 


A 


Pig.  213. — Part  of  a  ferment -forming  gland  ;  A  at  rest,  B  after  a  short 

PERIOD    OF    activity,    G    AFTER   A    PROLONGED    PERIOD    OF    ACTIVITY.       (Langlej. ) 

In  the  resting  condition  the  cells  of  the  gland  are  almost  filled  with  granules  (of  zymo- 
gen). During  activity  these  become  discharged  from  the  cells  as  ferment,  disap^Jearing 
at  first  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  which  is  thereby  left  clear.  Finally  the  granules 
only  remain  near  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli,  and  near  the  surfaces  of  the  cells  which  are 
contiguous  to  one  another.  In  A  and  B  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  obsciired  by  the 
granules. 

according  as  the  gland  is  in  a  condition  of  rest  or  activity  (fig. 
212).  In  the  former  case  the  materials  for  secretion  may  have  been 
accumulating  Avithin  the  cells  and  may  be  detected  within  them, 
whereas  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  secretion  have  been  proceeding  for 
some  time,  the  cells  may  be  emptied  of  the  accumulated  material,  and 
in  many  instances  may  themselves  be  partially  or  entirely  destroyed, 
owing  to  the  disruption  of  their  protoplasm  in  the  process  of  discharge 
of  the  secreted  matter.  In  some  glands  however  the  accumulation. 
of  the  materials  of  secretion  within  the  cells  does  not  go  on  to  any 
great  extent  during  rest,  but  begins  with  the  increased  activity  of 
the  gland  consequent  on  stimulation  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and 
proceeds  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  the  process  of  discharge 
of  the  accumulated  material  begins.  But  according  to  Heidenhain 
and .  Langley  the  processes  of  growth  of  the  protoplasm,  formation  of 
material  for  secretion,  and  discharge  fi"om  the  cell  may  all  go  on 
simultaneously,  the  material  becoming  formed  by  or  from  the  cell- 
protoplasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  discharged  on  the  other  hand  inta 
the  commencement  of  the  duct. 


The  material  which  accmniilates  ■within  the  cell  is  not  always  the  same  as  that 
which  appears  in  the  discharged  secretion.  Thus  in  the  glands  which  furnish, 
the  digestive  ferments — especially  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas — it  has- 
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been  shoTm  that  the  material  which  ajjpears  in  the  form  of  granules  within  the 
cells"  is  not  the  pepsin  and  the  trypsin  which  respectively  characterise  the  secre- 
tions of  those  glands,  but  a  precursor  which  is  termed  "  zymogen,"  and  is  easily 
transformed  into  the  ferments  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  similar  change  may  occur  during  the  discharge  of  the  secretion  from 
the  cells.  Again  in  the  cells  which  secrete  mucus,  the  clear  substance  which 
accumulates  within  the  cells  is  not  mucin,  but  a  precursor  of  mucin,  w^hich  is 
termed  "  mucigen,"  from  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  on  discharge  converted 
into  mucin. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  material  for  secretion  is  formed  by  the 
dii'ect  conversion  of  a  par-t  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  secreting  cell,  or  from 
materials  taken  up)  from  the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  elaborated  by  the  agency 
of  the  protoi^lasm.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  former  is  the  case,  and  that 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  a  secreting  gland  increases  in  amount  as  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  formation  of  the  secretion.  But  since  the  materials  of 
secretion  accumulate  in  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm  it  may  not  be  always 
possible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  increase  of  size  of  the  cell  is  due  to  a 
growth  of  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  how  much  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  of  secretion,  either  entirely  or  only  partially  elaborated,  within  it.  It 
is  probable  that  the  reticalar  structure  which  the  protoplasm  of  many  secreting 
cells  exhibits  is  caused  by  the  accmnulation  within  it  of  the  material  of  secretion 
in  a  granular  or  globular  form  ;  the  closely-aiTanged  globules  reducing  the  proto- 
plasm in  which  they  are  embedded  to  the  condition  of  a  fine  spongework. 

The  secretory  changes  which  have  been  noticed  by  various  observers  in  the 
cells  of  difEerent  glands  will  be  more  fully  described  when  the  several  glands  are 
specially  treated  of. 

Modifications  in  form  of  the  secreting  surface. — A  secretiug 
apparatus,  effectual  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  destined  to  fulfil, 
may  thus  be  said  essentially  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  secreting  cells 

Fiff.  214. 


Fig.  214. — PiiAN  OF  A  SECBETiNG  MEMBRANE  (Sharpey). 

a,  raembrana  propria  or  basement-membrane  ;    h,  epithelium,  comxDOsed  of  secreting 
cells  ;  c,  layer  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

covering  a  free  surface,  whilst  a  layer  of  finely  ramified  blood-vessels 
is  spread  out  close  to  the  attached  ends  of  the  cells,  with  some- 
times a  basement  membrane  between  the  two.  But  whilst  the  structm-e 
may  remain  essentially  the  same,  the  configuration  of  the  secreting 
sm^face  presents  various  modifications  in  difierent  secreting  organs. 
In  some  cases,  the  secreting  surface  is  plain  (fig.  214),  or,  at  least, 
expanded,  as  in  various  parts  of  the  serous,  synovial,  and  mucous 
membranes,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  examples  of  comparatively 
simple  forms  of  secreting  apparatus  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  special  secretory  organs  named  glands,  the  surface  of  the 
secreting  membrane  is  variously  involved  and  complicated.  An  obvious 
efTect  of  this  complication  is  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  secreting 
sui-face  in  a  secreting  organ  within  a  given  bulk,  and  thus  augment 
the  quantity  of  secretion  yielded  by  it.  No  connection  has  been 
clearly  shovai  to  exist  between  the  quality  of  the  secretion  and  the 
particular   configuration,  either   internal  or   external,  of  the   organ ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  same  kind  of  secretion  that  is 
derived  from  a  complex  organ  m  one  animal,  may  be  produced  by  an 
ajDparatus  of  most  simple  form  in  another. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  so  increased  in  extent,  namely,  by  rising  or  protruding  in  form  of  a 
prominent  fold  or  some  otherwise  shaped  projection  (fig.  215,  d,  e),  or 
by  retiring,  in  form  of  a  recess  (fig.  216,  A,  g,  h). 

The  first-mentioued  mode  of  increase,  or  that  by  j^rotrusion,  is  not 
that  which  is  most  generally  followed  in  nature,  still  it  is  not  without 
example,  and,  as  instances,  may  be  cited  the  Haversian  fi'inges  of  the 
synovial  membranes  and  the  urinary  organ  of  molluscs.  In  these  cases, 
the  membrane  assumes  the  form  of  projecting  folds,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  further  increase  of  surface,  may  be  again  plaited  and  com- 
plicated, or  cleft  and  fiinged,  at  their  borders  (fig.  215,  e,f). 

The  augmentation  of  the  secreting  surface  by  recession  or  inversion 
of  the  membrane,  in  the  form  of  a  cavity,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  secreting  glands.  The  first 
degree  is  represented  by  a  simple  recess  (fig.  216,  ^,  h),  and  such  a 
recess,  formed  of  secreting  membrane,  constitutes  a  simple  gland.     The 

Fig.  215. 
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Fig.  215.— Plan  to  show  augmkntation  op  surface  by  formation  op 
PROCESSES  (Sharpey). 

ffi,  l,  c,  as  in  preceding  figure  ;  d,  simple,  and  c  f,  branched  or  subdi%'ided  processes. 

shape  of 'the  cavity  may  be  tubular  (g)  or  saccular  (A)  :  of  these  two 
kinds  of  simple  gland  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Examples 
of  simple  glands  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  in  the  intestines,  and 
in  the  olfactory  membrane.  The  secreting  surface  may  be  increased,  in 
a  simple  tubular  gland,  by  mere  lengthening  of  the  tube,  in  wdiich 
case,  however,  when  it  acquires  considerable  length,  the  tube  is  coiled  up 
into  a  ball  (fig.  216,  i),  so  as  to  take  up  less  room,  and  adapt  itself  to 
receive  compactly  ramified  blood-vessels.  The  sweat-glands  of  the  skin 
are  instances  of  simple  glands  formed  of  a  long  convoluted  tube.  But 
the  chief  means  observed  of  further  increasing  the  secreting  surface  is 
by  the  subdivision,  as  well  as  extension,  of  the  cavity,  and  ^'hen  this 
occurs  the  gland  is  said  to  be  compound.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  condition 
sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the  sides  or  extremity  of  a  simple  tube  or 
sac  merely  become  pouched  or  loculated  (fig.  216,  k,  J). 

In  the  compound  glands,  the  divisions  of  the  secreting  cavity  may 
assume  a  tubular  or  a  saccular  form,  and  this  leads  to  the  distinction  of 
these  glands  into  the  "tubular,"  and  the  "saccular,"  or  "racemose." 
Glands  which  are  intermediate  in  structure  between  these  types  are  also 
met  with,  and  have  received  the  name  of  "  acino-tubular "  glands,  since 
in  them  the  terminal  saccules  or  acini  j)resent  a  more  or  less  tubular 
form. 

The  racemose  compound  glands  (fig.  216,  c)  contain  a  multitude  of 
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saccules,  opening  in  clusters  into  the  extremities  of  a  branched  tube, 
named  the  excretory  duct.  The  saccules  are  rounded,  pyiiform  or 
thimble-shaped.  They  are  often  rather  filled  than  lined  by  secreting 
cells  ;  they  are  arranged  in  groups,  round  the  commencing  branches  of 
the  duct,  into  \rhich  they  open  (fig.  21G,  c,  n)  ;  or  it  might  with  equal 
truth  be  said  that  the  branches  of  the  duct  are  distended  into  clusters  of 
saccular  dilatations.  The  ultimate  branches  of  the  duct  open  into  larger 
branches  (o),  these  into  larger  again,  till  they  eventually  terminate  in 
one  or  more  principal  excretory  ducts  (m),  by  which  the  secretion  is 
poured  out  of  the  gland.  It  is  from  the  clustered  arrangement  of  their 
ultimate  vesicular  recesses  that  these  glands  are  named  "  racemose  "  or 
gTape-like  ;  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  distinctly  lobular 
structure.     The  lobules  are  held  together  %  the  branches  of  the  duct 
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Fig.  216. — Plans  of  extension  op  secreting  membrane,  by  inversion  or  recession. 

(Sharpey. ) 

A,  simple  glands,  viz.,  ff,  straight  tube  ;  h,  sac;  i,  coiled  tube.  B,  simple  glands  with, 
loculated  walls  ;  k,  of  tubular  form  ;  I,  saccular.  C,  racemose,  or  saccular  compound 
gland  ;  m,  entire  gland,  showing  branched  duct  and  lobular  structure  ;  «.,  a  lobule,  de- 
tached with  0,  branch  of  duct  proceeding  from  it.     D,  compound  tubular  gland. 


to  -which  they  are  appended,  and  by  interlobular  connective  tissue 
which  also  supports  the  blood-vessels  in  their  ramifications.  The 
larger  lobules  are  made  up  of  smaller  ones,  these  of  still  smaller,  and 
so  on  for  several  successive  stages.  The  smallest  lobules  (n)  consist 
of  two  or  three  groups  of  saccules,  with  a  like  number  of  ducts, 
joining  -into  an  immediately  larger  ramuscule  (o),  which  issues  from 
the  lobule  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  smallest  lobules,  united  by  con- 
nective tissue  and  vessels,  forms  one  of  the  next  size,  which,  too,  has 
its  larger  branch  of  the  duct,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ramuli 
belonging  to  the  ultimate  lobules.  In  this  way,  the  whole  gland  is 
made  up,  the  number  of  its  lobules  and  of  the  branches  of  its  duct 
depending  on  its  size  ;   for  whilst  some  glands  of  this  Idnd,  like  the 
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parotid,  consist  of  innumerable  lobules,  connected  by  a  large  and  many- 
branched  duct,  others,  such  as  some  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin, 
are  formed  of  but  two  or  three  ultimate  lobules,  or  even  of  a  single  one. 
In  fact,  a  small  racemose  gland  resembles  a  fragment  of  a  larger  one. 

The  smallest  lobules  were  originally  called  acini,  a  term  which  is  now 
generally  used  to  denote  the  saccular  recesses  in  the  lobules.  These  are 
also  termed  alveoli. 

The  ultimate  saccules  of  a  racemose  gland  are  lined,  and  some- 
times ahnost  filled  by  the  secreting  cells,  a  cavity  being  left  in  the 
centre  communicating  with  the  excretory  duct  (fig.  217).  In  some  cases, 
minute  canals  lead  from  the  central  cavity  between  the  cells,  and 
these  may  aid  in  the  conveyance  of  the  secretion  of  the  latter  into  the 


Fig.  217. 
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Pig.  217. — Section  of  a  kacemose  gland,  showing  the  cojimencement  of  a  ducp 
IN  the  alveoli.     Magnified  42.5  diameters  (E.  A.  S.). 

a,  one  of  the  alveoli,  several  of  "vvhicli  are  in  the  section  shown  grouijecl  around  the 
commencement  of  the  duct.  Ci  ;  a,  an  alvcohis,  not  opened  by  the  section  ;  b,  basement 
membrane  in  section  ;  c.  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  ;  d,  section  of  a  duct 
which  has  passed  awf//  from  the  alveoli,  and  is  now  lined  with  characteristically-striated 
columnar  cells  :  s,  semilunar  group  of  darkly-stained  cells  at  the  periphery  of  an  alveolus. 


cavity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  intercellular  canals  have  proper 
walls  or  are  merely  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  grooves  on  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  cells.  Further,  the  flattened  cells  which  compose 
the  basement-membrane  may  send  delicate  lamellar  processes  between 
the  alveolar  cells,  among  which  they  form  a  sustentacular  network  (Boll, 
Ebner). 

Many  glands,  yielding  very  different  secretions,  belong  to  the  racemose 
class.  As  examples,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  salivary,  lach- 
rymal, and  mammary  glands,  and  many  of  the  small  glands  which  o|)en 
into  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  windpipe  ;  but  some  even  of  these  are 
intermediate  in  structm-e  between  the  true  racemose  and  the  tubular 
glands. 
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Of  the  tulular  compound  glands,  the  most  characteristic  examples 
are  the  testis  and  kidney.  In  these  the  tubular  ducts  divide  again 
and  again  into  branches,  which,  retaining  their  tubular  form,  are  greatly 
lengthened  out.  The  branches  of  the  ducts  are  formed,  as  usual,  of  a 
limitary  or  basement-membrane  {memtrana  propria),  lined  by  epithe- 
lium, and  in  contiguity,  by  its  outer  surface,  with  capillary  blood- 
vessels. By  the  multiplication  and  elongation  of  the  tubular  branches 
a  vast  extent  of  secreting  surface  is  obtained,  the  tubes  being  usually 
coiled  up  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is  traversed  and  held  together  by 
blood-vessels,  and  sometimes,  also,  divided  into  lobules  and  supported, 
as  in  the  testis,  by  fibrous  partitions,  derived  from  the  inclosing  capsule 
of  the  gland.  In  consequence  of  their  intricately  involved  arrangement, 
it  is  sometimes  difl&cidt  to  find  out  how  the  tubular  ducts  are  disposed  at 
theh  extremities.  In  the  testis  some  are  free,  and  simply  closed  without 
dilatation,  and  others  anastomose  with  neighbouring  tubes,  joining  with 
them  in  the  form  of  loops  ;  in  the  kidney,  little  round  tufts  of  fine 
blood-vessels  project  into  terminal  dilatations  of  the  ducts,  but  without 
piercing  the  basement  membrane. 

The  mammahan  hver  does  not  precisely  agree  in  structure  with  either 
of  the  above  classes  of  compound  glands.  Its  secreting  cells  are  collected 
into  small  polyhedral  masses  termed  the  hepatic  lobules,  pervaded  by  a 
network  of  capillary  blood-vessels  ;  and  the  ducts  begin  within  the 
lobules,  in  the  form  of  a  network  of  exceedingly  fine  channels  which  run 
between  the  sides  of  contiguous  cells. 

Besides  blood-vessels,  the  glands  are  fmmished  with  lymphatics,  which 
in  most  compound  glands  proceed  fi'om  interstitial  lymphatic  spaces  which 
surround  the  alveoli  as  already  stated  (p.  203).  Branches  of  nerves  have 
also  been  followed  for  some  way  into  these  organs  ;  and  that  an  influence 
is  exerted  on  secreting  organs  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  flow  of  secretion  in  several  glands  is 
affected  by  mental  emotions,  and  that  the  flow  of  secretion  from  many 
glands  may  be  brought  on  by  direct  or  reflex  stimulation  of  their  nerves. 
In  some  cases  also  an  increased  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  secre- 
tion within  the  cefls,  may  thus  be  produced.  Moreover,  fine  non- 
medullated  nerve-fibres  have  in  several  instances  been  described  as 
entering  between  the  cells  of  the  alveoli ;  and  in  the  salivary  glands, 
Pfliiger  has  affh-med  a  direct  passage  of  nerve-fibres,  both  meduUated 
and  non-meduUated,  into  the  secreting  cells.  His  observations,  however, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  other  inquirers,  although  Kupffer  has  de- 
scribed a  similar  connection  between  nerve-fibres  and  secreting  cells  in 
the  salivary  glands  of  insects. 

Uniting  the  several  parts  of  a  compound  gland  is  a  certain  amount  of 
interstitial  connective  tissue,  which  varies  in  character  in  different 
glands,  being  in  some  more  fibrous,  in  others  more  ceUular,  and  in  others 
again  being  represented  by  retifonn  tissue. 

Some  glands  have  a  special  envelope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  and 
testis.  ■ 

The  ducts  of  glands  ultimately  open  into  cavities  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  They  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  secretion  is  collected,  to  be  dis- 
charged at  intervals.  The  reservoir  of  the  urine  receives  the  whole  of  the 
?ecreted  fluid  ;  in  the  gall-bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of  the 
bile  is  collected.    The  vesiculse  seminales  afford  another  example  of  these 
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appended  reservoirs.  The  ducfcs  are  constructed  of  a  basement-membrane 
and  lining  of  epithelium,  and  in  their  smaller  divisions  there  is  nothing- 
more  ;  but  in  the  larger  branches  and  trunks,  a  coat,  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  with  which  in  some  cases  involuntary  muscular  fibres  are 
introduced,  is  added.  In  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands,  the  muscular 
fibres  lie  between  the  basement-membrane  and  the  eintheliuna.  The 
epithelium-cells  are  usually  flattened  at  the  commencement  of  the  duct, 
where  these  emerge  from  the  alveoli,  and  are  columnar  in  the  rest  of 
the  duct.  In  some  glands  the  columnar  cells  of  the  ducts  exliibit  the 
peculiar  striated  appearance  before  rt^ferred  to  (see  p.  4),  in  the  part 
of  the  cell  next  to  the  basement-membrane,  and  the  alveolar  cells  may 
also  exhibit  a  similar  appearance,  but  far  less  distinctly. 

Meclianism  of  the  discharge  of  secretion  from  a  gland. — Although  no  doubt  de- 
pendent ultimately  upon  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  it  is  not  kno">vn  pre- 
cisely in  what  •sray  the  discharge  of  secretion  from  the  giand-cells,  and  eventually 
from  the  gland  is  effected.  The  forces  which  produce  the  discharge  are, 
however,  considerable,  and  are  influenced  as  we  have  seen  through  the  nervous 
system.  In  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  frog  Strieker  and  Spina  have  noticed 
that  irritation  of  the  nerves  is  followed  by  swelling  and  enlargement  of  the 
previously  flattened  cells  of  tlie  gland,  and  that  this  enlargement  causes  a  dis- 
charge of  secretion  from  the  mouth  of  the  duct.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an 
accumulation  of  fluid,  derived  from  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  within  the  cells,  and 
when  these  come  again  to  the  condition  of  rest  and  resume  the  flattened  form, 
the  fluid  is  supposed  to  pass  from  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus,  carrying 
with  it  the  materials  of  secretion  extracted  from  the  cells.  If  the  glands  are 
again  stimulated  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  and  in  this  way  it  is  supposed 
an  intermittent  discharge  may  be  caused.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show 
that  similar  changes  occur-  in  other  giands,  nor  is  it  explained  how  it  happens 
that  the  water  of  the  plasma  should  pass  into  the  cells  only  under  the  influence 
of  excitation. 

The  discharge  from  the  ducts  of  a  gland  is  partly  due  to  the  vis-a-tcrgo  of  the 
accumulating  secretion,  partly  to  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  muscular 
tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  duct  (where  this  tissue  exists). 

Recent  Literature. — The  following  authors  have  written  more  recently  on  the 
structure  of  secreting  glands  and  on  the  changes  which  their  cells  undergo  during 
secretion: — Glanuzzi,  in  Ber.  d.  siiclis.  Gresellsch.  d.  Wissensch. ,  1862  ;  Boll,  in  Arch. 
f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1868  and  1869  ;  R.  Heldcnhain,  Studien  d.  phys.  Inst,  zu  Breslau, 
1868  ;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  1875,  and  article  "  Absonderung,"  in  Hermanns  Handb.,  1880  ; 
Ebstein,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Aaat.,  1870;  Pjluger,  Article  "Salivary  Glands,"  in 
Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  Ebncr,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1872,  and  Die  acin.  Driiseg 
der  Zunge,  1873  ;  Kupffcr,  in  Ludwig's  Festgabe,  1874  ;  Watney,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
1871 ;  Swiecicki,  in  Pfl.  Arch.,  1876  ;  Lavdovsky;  Nusshaum  ;  Partsch,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  1877  ;  Kilhne  u.  Lea,  in  Heidelberg  Verhandl.,  1877  ;  Giiltzncr,  in  Pfl.  Arch. 
1879  ;  Langley,  in  Jom-nal  of  Physiology,  1879  ;  with  Scwall,  in  the  same  Journal ;  als-o 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  i 881. 
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These  mem'oranes,  unlike  the  serous,  hue  jDassages  and  cavities 
Tfliich  communicate  with  the  exterior,  as  well  as  recesses,  ducts  and 
receptacles  of  secretion,  which  ojoen  into  such  passages.  They  are 
habitually  subject  either  to  the  contact  of  foreign  substances  introduced 
into  the  body,  such  as  air  and  aliment,  or  of  various  secreted  or  excreted 
matters,  and  hence  their  sm^face  is  coated  over  and  protected  by  mucus, 
a  fluid  of  a  more  consistent  and  tenacious  character  than  that  which 
moistens  the  serous  membranes. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  several  different  or  even  distant  parts  are 
continuous,  and  they  may  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  reduced  to  two  great 
divisions,  namely  the  gastro-pieumonic  and  genito -urinary.  The  former 
covers  the  inside  of  the  alimentary  and  air-passages  as  well  as  the  less 
considerable  cavities  communicating  with  them.  It  may  be  described 
as  commencing  at  the  edges  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin,  and  proceeding  through  the  nose  and  mouth  to 
the  throat,  whence  it  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  the  termination  of  the  intestine,  there  again  meeting 
the  skin,  and  also  along  the  mndpipe  and  its  numerous  divisions  as  far 
as  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  affords  a  lining.  From  the 
nose  the  membrane  may  be  said  to  be  prolonged  into  the  lachrymal 
passages,  extending  up  the  nasal  duct  into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  along 
the  lachrymal  canals  until,  under  the  name  of  the  conjunctival  mem- 
brane, it  spreads  over  the  fore  part  of  the  eyeball  and  inside  of  the 
eyelids,  on  the  edges  of  which  it  meets  wuth  the  skin.  Other  offsets 
from  the  nasal  part  of  the  membrane  line  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  sj)he- 
noidal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  jjharynx  a 
prolongation  extends  on  each  side  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  line 
that  passage  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Besides  these  there  are 
offsets  fi'om  the  alimentary  membrane  to  line  the  salivary,  pancreatic, 
and  biliary  ducts,  and  the  gall-bladder.  The  genito-urinary  membrane 
invests  the  inside  of  the  minary  bladder  and  the  whole  tract  of  the 
urine  in  both  sexes,  from  the  interior  of  the  kidneys  to  the  orifice  of  the 
m'ethra,  also  the  seminal  ducts  and  vesicles  in  the  male,  and  the  vagina, 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female. 

By  one  surface  the  mucous  membranes  are  attached  to  the  parts 
which  they  hue  or  cover,  by  means  of  areolar  tissue,  named  "submucous," 
which  differs  greatly  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  consistency  in  different 
parts.  The  connection  is  in  some  cases  close  and  firm,  as  in  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  and  its  adjoining  sinuses  ;  in  other  instances,  especially  in 
cavities  subject  to  fr'equent  variation  in  capacity,  like  the  guUet  and 
stomach,  it  is  lax  and  allows  some  degree  of  shifting  of  the  connected 
surfaces.  In  such  cases  as  the  last-mentioned  the  mucous  membrane  is 
accordingly  thrown  into  folds  when  the  cavity  is  narrowed  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  exterior  coats  of  the  organ,  and  of  course  these  folds,  or  rugat 
as  they  are  named,  are  effaced  by  distension.  But  in  certain  parts  the 
mucous  membrane  forms  permanent  folds,  not  capable  of  being  thus 
effaced,  which  project  conspicuously  into  the  cavity  which  it  lines.  The 
best-marked  example  of  these  is  presented  by  the  valvulm  conniventes 
seen  in  the  small  intestine.  These,  as  is  more  fully  described  in  the 
special  anatomy  of  the  intestines,  are  crescent-shaped  duplicatures  of  the 
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membrane,  with  connecting-  areolar  tissue  between  their  laminae,  which 
are  placed  transversely  and  follow  one  another  at  very  short  intervals 
along  a  great  part  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  chief  use  of  the  valvulge 
conniventes  is  doubtless  to  increase  the  sm'face  of  the  absorbing 
mucous  membrane  within  the  cavity. 

In  most  situations  the  mucous  membranes  are  nearly  opaque  or  only 
slightly  translucent.  They  possess  no  great  degree  of  tenacity  and  but 
little  elasticity,  and  hence  are  readily  torn  by  a  moderate  force.  The 
redness  which  they  commonly  exhibit  during*  life,  and  retain  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  various  parts  after  death,  is  due  to  the  blood  contained 
in  their  vessels.  The  degree  of  redness  is  greater  in  the  foetus  and  infant 
than  in  the  adult.  It  is  greater  too  in  certain  situations  ;  thus,  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  most  marked  in  the  stomach, 
pharynx,  and  rectum. 

Structure. — A  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  corium  and  epithe- 
lium. The  epithelium  covers  the  surface.  The  membrane  which  remains 
after  its  removal  is  named  the  corium,  as  in  the  analogous  instance  of 
the  true  skin. 

The  epithelium  (fig.  218,  e)  is  the  most  constant  part  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  being  continued  over  certain  parts  to  which  the  other  con- 
stitutents  of  the  membrane  cannot  be  traced,  as  over  the  alveoli  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  fi'ont  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  scaly  and 
stratified  as  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  columnar  as  in  the  intestine,  or 
cihated  as  in  the  respiratory  tract  and  uterus.  When  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  an  epithelium  of  the  scaly  and  stratified  variety, 
the  mucus  which  moistens  its  surface  is  derived  from  glands  in  the 
membrane,  which  are  lined  with  columnar  and  polyhedral  secreting' 
cells  ;  but  when  a  columnar  epithelium  covers  the  surface,  a  large  part 
of  the  mucus  is  formed  in  the  ceUs  of  this  layer,  and  the  glands  of  the 
membrane  are  frequently  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  some  special 
secretion. 

Those  columnar  ceUs  which  are  especially  concerned  in  the  production 
of  mucus  often  become  greatly  distended  ^vitli  the  accumulated  mucigen 
into  the  shape  of  a  goblet  or  chalice,  and  this  may  in  many  be  seen  to 
have  become  exuded  from  the  free  and  apparently  open  end  of  the  cell  as 
a  droplet  of  mucus  (see  p.  44).  A  certain  number  of  these  gohlet-  or 
chalice-cells  are  almost  always  to  be  found  amongst  the  ordinary  colum- 
nar cells.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  after  discharge  of  their 
secretion  they  become  converted  into  ordinary  columnar  cells,  or  whetheii 
they  permanently  maintain  the  chalice-like  form,  their  cavity  becoming 
again  filled  with  secretion  during  rest.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  the  cells 
in  question  are  analogous  to  the  uni-cellular  glands  which  are  met  with 
in  the  integument  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  (leech). 

The  coriuiu  of  a  mucous  membrane  consists  of  connective  tissue, 
either  simply  areolar  or  containing  a  large  intermixture  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  It  is  usually  bounded  next  the  epithelium  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane (fig-.  218,  Imi),  and  next  the  submucous  tissue  by  a  thin  layer  of 
non-striated  muscular  tissue  termed  the  muscularis  mucosa^,  {mm). 

The  lasement  memlrane  is  not  everywhere  demonstrable,  but  where  it 
is  well  marked  it  appears  in  section  as  a  thin  line  immediately  under- 
lying the  epithelium.  Viewed  on  the  flat  and  with  the  superjacent 
epithelium  removed,  the  membrane  in  question  seems  at  first  sight 
homogenous ;  but  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  brings  to  view  tho 
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outlines  of  the  flattened  cells  of  which  it  is  in  reality  composed.  It  is 
not  always  a  complete  membrane,  for  in  some  parts  the  cells  composing  it, 
instead  of  adhering  closely  by  their  edges,  intercommunicate  by  branching 
processes  so  as  to  form  a  network  instead  of  a  continuous  membrane. 
The  basement  membrane  f  oUows  all  the  eminences  and  depressions  of  the 
sm-face  of  the  mucous  membrane,  dipping  down  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  wall  of  the  glands,  and  passing  over  the  raised  villi 
and  other  prominences. 


Tp^m^ 


Fig.  218. — Section  of  jiucous  mem- 

BEANE  FROM  THE  STOMACH  OF  THE 
KANGAEOO.  MAGNIFIED  ABOUT  260 
UIAMETEHS    (E.   A.  S.). 

e,  coluniiiar  epitlieliimi  of  tlie  sur- 
face, continued  into  the  neck,  n,  of 
the  simple  tubular  glands,  gl  ;  but 
becoming  at  first  cubical,  and  then 
polyhedral  towards  the  base,  h,  of  the 
glands  ;  It,  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
coriiim,  seen  also  between  the  glands ; 
bm',  basement  membrane,  bounding 
the  corium  superficially  ;  mm,  mus- 
cularis  mucosfe,  bounding  the  mucous 
membrane  at  its  attached  surface, 
and  sending  small  bundles  of  plain 
muscular  tissue  between  the  glands. 
The  commencement  of  a  lymphatic 
Tessel  is  shown  between  two  of  the 
glands,  but  its  connection  with  deeper 
lymphatics  was  not  seen.  The  blood- 
Tessels  of  the  membrane  are  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  7nuscuJaris  mucosm 
forms  the  deepest  part  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  but  it  is 
not  everywhere  present.  It 
is  best  developed  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  some  parts  of  which  it 
may  consist  of  two  layers,  in  the  one  of  which  the  fibres  are  longitudinal,  in 
the  other  circular  in  direction.  From  its  inner  surface  muscular  bundles 
bend  inwards  into  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  passing 
between  the  glands  contained  within  it,  and  even  into  its  prominences, 
so  as  in  many  cases  to  reach  and  become  attached  to  the  basement-mem- 
brane covering  them.  The  muscularis  mucosge  is  a  part  therefore  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  muscular 
coat  proper,  which  forms  a  separate  layer  in  most  of  the  hollow  viscera. 

The  connective  tissue  layer  or  corium  froiier  varies  much  in  structure 
in  different  parts.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  gullet,  bladder, 
and  vagina,  the  filamentous  connective  tissue  is  abundant,  and  extends 
throughout  its  whole  thickness,  forming  a  continuous  and  toler- 
ably compact  web,  and  rendering  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  parts 
comparatively  stout  and  tough.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  membrane  is  pervaded  by  tubular  glands,  the  tissue 
between  these  is  chiefly  retiform  or  lymphoid  tissue  (fig.  218,  It)  with  but 
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few  white  and  elastic  fibres,  and  hence  in  these  situations  the  membrane, 
a.ltl]  ough  thicker,  is  far  less  firm  and  tough  than  in  parts  where  much  of 
the  white  connective  tissue  is  found.  In  other  mucous  membranes 
transitions  are  met  with  between  these  two  extremes. 

It  frequentljj  happens  that  in  certain  circumscribed  places  the  lym.- 
phoid  tissue  is  greatly  increased  in  amount,  and  becomes  densely  packed 
with  lymphoid  cells.  In  this  way  the  so-called  solitary  glands,  follicles 
or  nodules  are  produced.  If  there  be  many  lymjDhoid  nodules 
adjacent  to  one  another,  so  as  to  make  up  a  localized  patch,  a  so-called 
agminated  gland  is  formed,  or  if  massed  together  more  thickly,  a 
lymphoid  organ  like  the  tonsil.  These  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
which  may  if  large  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  down  into  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  on  the  other,  upwards  into  the  epithelium,  have  been  already 
referred  to  (p.  213),  and  will  be  more  particularly  described  when  the 
several  parts  in  which  they  occur  come  under  consideration. 

Blood-vessels  are  abundant  in  most  mucous  membranes.  The 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  dividing  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
send  smaller  branches  into  the  corium,  which  divide  to  form  a  network 
of  capillaries  in  the  latter.  This  capillary  network  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  epithelium,  or  the  basement-membrane  when  this  is  present, 
advancing  into  the  villi  and  papillaj  to  be  presently  described,  and  sur- 
rounding the  tubes  and  other  glandular  recesses.  The  lymphatics 
also  form  networks  of  cleft-like  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane^ 
which  communicate  with  plexuses  of  larger  valved  vessels  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  ;  they  commence  either  by  blind  diverticula,  as  in  the  vilh, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  superficial  network,  which  is  almost  always  more 
deeply  placed  than  the  network  of  blood-capillaries.  The  lymjDhatic 
vessels  often  form  sinus-like  dilatations  around  the  bases  of  the  lymjohoid 
nodules. 

The  nerves  of  mucous  membranes  seem  chiefly  to  be  distributed  to 
the  muscularis  muscosaj  where  this  exists.  Before  proceeding  to  their 
destination  they  are  in  many  parts  collected  together  to  form  a  gangiiated 
jilexus  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  such  as  the  plexus  of  Meissner  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Some  nerves  pass  however  to  the  epithelium  and 
terminate  between  the  epithehal  cells  ;  at  least  this  has  been  shown  to- 
be  the  case  in  the  stratified  epithelium  which  covers  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate  in  the  rabbit,  and  in  that  which  lines  the 
vagina  of  the  same  animal. 

Papillae  and  villi. — The  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  in 
some  parts  plain,  but  in  others  is  beset  with  little  eminences  named 
IJapillffi  and  villi.  The  ixiinlM  are  best  seen  on  the  tongue  ;  they 
are  small  processes  of  the  corium,  mostly  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical 
figure,  containing  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  covered  with  epithe- 
lium. Some  are  small  and  simple,  others  larger  and  covered  with 
secondary  papilla?.  They  serve  various  pm-poses  ,-  some  of  them  no 
doubt  minister  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch,  many  appear  to  have 
chiefly  a  mechanical  office,  while  others  would  seem  to  give  greater 
extension  to  the  surface  of  the  corium  for  the  production  of  a  thick 
coating  of  epithelium.  The  villi  are  most  fully  developed  on  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines.  Being  set  close  together  like  the 
pile  of  velvet,  they  give  to  the  parts  of  the  membrane  which  they  cover 
the  aspect  usually  denominated  "  villous."  They  are  in  reality  little 
elevations  or  processes  of  the  corium,  covered  with  epithelium,  and 
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containing  bloodvessels  and  lacteals,  which  are  thus  favourably  disposed 
for  absorbing  nutrient  matters  from  the  intestine.  The  more  detailed 
descrij)tion  of  the  papillae  and  viUi  belongs  to  the  special  anatomy  of  the 
j)arts  in  which  they  occur. 

In  some  few  portions  of  the  mucous  membranes  the  surface  is  marked 
with  fine  ridges  which  intersect  each  other  in  a  reticular  manner,  and 
thus  inclose  larger  and  smaller  polygonal  pits  or  recesses.  This  peculiar 
character  of  the  sm'face  of  the  membrane,  which  has  been  termed 
"  alveolar,"  is  seen  very  distinctly  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  on  a  finer 
scale  in  the  vesicul^  seminales  ;  still  more  minute  alveolar  recesses  with 
intervening  ridges  may  be  discovered  with  a  lens  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Glands  of  mucous  membranes. — Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  glands 
of  the  body  pour  their  secretions  into  the  great  passages  lined  by  mucous 
membranes  ;  but  there  are  certain  small  secreting  glands  W'hich  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  membrane  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  are  found  in 
numbers  over  large  tracts  of  that  membrane,  and  yield  mucus,  or  special 
secretions  known  to  be  formed  in  particular  portions  of  the  membrane. 
Omitting  local  pecuHarities  the  glands  referred  to  may  be  described  as  of 
two  kinds,  viz. : — 

I.  TuiuJar  glands. — These  are  minute  tubes  formed  by  recesses  or  in- 
versions of  the  basement  membrane,  and  lined  with  epithelium  (fig.  218,^Z). 
They  are  usually  placed  j)erpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  often  very 
closely  together,  and  they  constitute  the  chief  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  those  parts  where  they  abound,  its  thickness  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  tubes,  which  differs  considerably  in  difiPerent  regions. 
The  tubes  open  by  one  end  on  the  surface  ;  the  other  end  is  closed,  and 
is  either  simple  or  cleft  into  two  or  more  branches.  The  tubular  glands 
are  abundant  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  small  and  large  intestines, 
where  they  are  comparatively  short  and  known  as  the  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kiihn.  They  exist  also  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus. 

II.  Small  compound  glands. — Under  this  head  are  here  comprehended 
minute  compound  glands  of  the  racemose  or  of  the  acino-tubular  kind, 
with  branched  ducts  of  various  lengths,  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane.  Numbers  of  these,  yielding  some  a  mucous,  others  a  more 
albuminous  or  serous  secretion,  open  into  the  mouth  and  windpipe. 
To  the  naked  eye  they  have  the  appearance  of  smaU  solid  bodies, 
often  of  a  flattened  lenticular  form,  but  varying  much  both  in  shapa 
and  size,  and  placed  at  different  depths  below  the  mucous  membrane 
on  which  their  ducts  open.  The  glands  of  Brunner,  Avhich  form  a 
dense  layer  in  the  commencing  part  of  the  duodenum,  belong  to  this, 
category. 

Mucus — the  secretion  wliicli  moistens  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane — ii? 
a  viscid  transparent  fluid,  which  when  examined  by  the  microscope  is  generally 
found  to  contain,  besides  detached  epithelium  cells,  rounded  cells  named  mucus- 
coiiDuscles,  which  closely  resemble  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  them  (having  wandered  either  from  the  vessels  or  from  the 
lymphoid  tissue  of  the  membrane).  The  chief  organic  constituent  of  mucus — 
mucin— is  precipitated  from  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  acids.* 

*  The  several  mucous  membranes  are  described  more  in  detail  wLon  the  organs  of  which 
they  form  a  part  are  treated  of,  and  the  works  which  refer  to  them  may  then  also  bo 
mentioned  most  appropriately. 
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THE     SKIK. 

The  skin  consists  of  the  cutis  vera  or  corium,  and  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis. 

The  Epidermis,  Cuticle,  or  Scarf-Skin  belongs  to  the  class  of 
stratified  epithelia,  the  general  nature  of  which  has  been  already  con- 
sidered.    It  forms  a  protective  covering  over  every  part  of  the  true  skin. 


M 


\) 
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Fig.  219. — Skction  of  epidermis  froji  the  human  hand.  Highly  magnified  (Kanvier). 

II,  liorny  layer,  consisting  of  s,  superficial  liorny  scales  ;  sw,  swollen-out  horny  cells  ; 
s.l,  stratum  lucidum  ;  31,  rete  mucosum  or  Malpighian  layer,  consisting  of  p,  j)rickle- 
cells,  several  rows  deep  ;  and  c,  elongated  cells  forming  a  single  stratum  near  the  corium. 
The  granular  cells  of  Langerhaus,  which  lie  just  below  the  stratum  lucidum,  are  not  sho\\ai. 
n,  part  of  a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cutis  vera.  From  this 
plexus,  fine  varicose  nerve-fibrils  may  be  traced  passing  up  between  the  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  layer. 

The  thickness  of  the  cuticle  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  surface, 
measuring  in  some  places  not  more  than  a^th,  and  in  other  parts, 
as  much  as  a-V^h  of  an  inch  (about  a  millimeter),  or  e^'en  more  than  this 
in  some  individuals.  It  is  thickest  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  where  the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  intermittent  pressure, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  pressure  may  serve  to  stimulate  the 
subjacent  true  skin  to  a  more  active  formation  of  epidermis  ;  but  the 
difference  does  not  depend  immediately  on  external  causes,  for  it  is  well 
marked  even  in  the  foetus. 

The  more  firm  and  transparent  superficial  part,  or  horny  layer,  of  the 
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epidermis,  may  be  separated  after  maceration  from  the  deeper,  softer, 
more  opaque,  and  recently  formed  part,  whicli  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  Malpighian  layer,  or  rete  mucosum. 

The  under  or  attached  surface  of  the  cuticle  is  moulded  on  the  adjoin- 
ing sm^face  of  the  corium,  and,  Avhen  separated  by  maceration  or  pu- 
trefaction, presents  impressions  corresponding  exactly  with  the  papillary 
or  other  eminences,  and  the  furrows  or  deiDressions  of  the  true  skin  ; 
the  more  prominent  inequalities  of  the  latter  are  marked  also  on  the 
outer  sm-face  of  the  cuticle,  but  less  accurately.  Fine  tubular  prolon- 
gations of  the  cuticle  sink  down  into  the  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands,  and 
are  often  partially  di-awn  out  from  their  recesses  when  the  cuticle  is 
detached,  appearing  then  hke  threads  proceeding  from  its  under 
sm'face. 

Structure. — The  cuticle  is  made  up  of  cells  agglutinated  together  in 
many  irregular  layers.  The  deepest  cells  are  elongated  in  figure,  and 
placed  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  corium  (fig.  219  f,  and  fig.  224) ; 
they  are  denticulate  at  their  lower  ends,  and  fit  into  corresponding  fine 
denticulations  of  the  corium.  The  perpendicular  cells  generally  form 
one  stratum;  above  them  are  ceUs  of  a  more  rounded  or  polyhedral 
shape  {]}).  These,  as  first  shown  by  Max  Schultze  and  Virchow,  are 
marked  on  then-  sm-face  with  numerous  ridges  and  fm-rows  or  are  covered 


Fig.  220. 


Fig.  220. — Skin  of  the  Negro,  vertical  sec- 
Tioif,  MAGNIFIED  250  DiAMETERS  (Eolliker). 

a,  a,  cutaneous  papillre  ;  6,  undeiinost  and 
dark-coloured  layer  of  oblong  vertical  epidermis- 
cells  ;  c,  mucous  or  Malpighian  layer ;  d,  horny 
layer. 


with  minute  spines.  The  spines  and 
ridges  of  neighbouring  cells  do  not, 
however,  interlock  one  with  another 
as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  meet  at  their  summits  so 
as  to  leave  between  the  cells  fine 
channels  through  vrhich  it  is  conceived 
nutrient  plasma  may  be  conducted 
to  the  cells  (Bizzozero).  These  so- 
called    "  prickle-cells "    form    several         _^_ 

strata;  above,  they  become  gradually        ^^-         -        -      :  ___,- 

more   flattened,    conformably    to    the 

surface,  until  a  layer  is  reached  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  cells,  which 
are  two  or  tlii'ee  deep,  are  indistinct,  so  that  in  section  they  appear  to  form 
a  clear  almost  homogeneous  layer  {siratmn  lucidum,  Oehl ;  fig.  219,  s.l). 
Immediately  below  the  stratum  lucidum  a  layer,  often  incomplete,  of 
granular-looking,  flattened  cells  is  usually  to  be  seen  CLangerhans).  The 
granules  in  these  cells  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  matter  staining  deeply 
Avith  carmine,  and  they  are  thought  by  some  to  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  formation  of  the  horny  substance  in  the  more  superficial  cells, 
tmmediately  above  the  stratum  lucidum,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  commencement  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  is  a  stratum  of  con- 
siderable thickness  in  which  the  cells  are  much  enlarged,  and  the  nuclei 
in  many  cases  no  longer  visible  {siv)  :  towards  the  surface  they  pass  into 
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the  hard  flattened  scales  (s)  which  are  to  be  thrown  off  by  desquamation. 
As  the  cells  change  their  form,  they  undergo  chemical  and  physical 
changes  in  the  nature  of  their  contents  ;  for  in  the  deeper  layers  they 
consist  of  a  soft,  granular,  protoplasmic  matter,  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
■whilst  the  superficial  ones  are  transparent,  dry,  and  horny,  and  are 
not  affected  by  that  reagent.  These  dry  hard  scales  may  be  made  to 
reassume  their  cellular  form,  by  exposure  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  then  to  water.  Under  this  treatment 
they  are  softened  by  the  alkali,  and  distended  by  imbibition  of  Avater. 

Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pigment-granules,  and  often 
o-ive  the  membrane  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  colour,  even  in  the  white 
races  of  mankind  ;  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in  the  negro  depends 
entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is  contained  principally  in  the 
€ells  of  the  deep  layer  or  rete  mucosum  (fig.  220),  and  appears  to  fade 
as  the  cells  approach  the  sm-face,  but  even  the  superficial  part  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  colour. 

In  the  intercellular  channels  of  the  Malpighian  layer  lymph-cor- 
puscles, rounded  or  branched,  are  occasionally  observed.  They  are  in 
aU  probability  derived  from  the  subjacent  corium. 

STerves. — Fine  varicose  nerve-fibrils  pass  up  into  the  epidermis, 
penetrating  between  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  (fig.  219),  where 
they  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  ramification.  The  branches  do  not 
unite  with  one  another  to  form  a  network,  but  end  in  knob-like  swellings 
or  varicosities.  AVith  the  growth  and  displacement  of  the  cells  between 
which  they  are  placed,  these  varicosities  become,  according  to  Eanvier, 
continually  detached  from  the  end  of  the  fibrils,  the  latter  meanwhile 
«"rowing  constantly  to  supply  the  place  of  the  detached  portions. 

In  tlie  skin  covering  the  snout  of  certain  animals  Q\g.  mole)  the  nerves  end  in 
peculiar  terminal  organs  (Eimer),  formed  of  thickenings  of  the  epidermis,  the 
nerve-fibres  passing  as  an  elongated  bunch  of  closely  set,  somewhat  zigzag, 
varicose,  unbr'anched  fibrils  between  the  epidermis-cells.  Besides  these  fibrils 
there  are  others  at  the  peri^jhery  of  the  organ  which  are  less  closely  arranged, 
and  terminate  in  branched  extremities  as  in  other  parts  of  the  epidermis. 

Merkel  has  described  the  nerves  of  the  epidermis  as  ending  in  pyriform  cells 
(tactile  cells)  placed  between  the  ordinary  epithelial  cells ;  and  others  have  thought 
that  the  nerves  could  be  traced  to  stellate  cells  in  the  interstitial  spaces,  but  im- 
i:)roved  methods  of  staining  with  chloride  of  gold  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  investigation  would  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  termination  of  the 
nerve-fibrils  in  the  cuticle  is  alwaj^s  free  as  above  described. 

Formation  and  growth  of  Epidermis. — In  the  earliest  condition  of  the  em- 
bryo there  is  a  special  layer  of  cells,  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast,  set  aside  chiefly  for 
the  production  of  the  epidermis  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  subsequent  generations 
of  epidermic  cells  by  which  the  tissue  is  throughout  life  maintained,  are  derived 
by  unbroken  descent  from  the  original  embryonic  stratum.  At  first  the  cells 
form  a  single  columnar  layer,  but  by  division  of  its  cells  a  horny  layer  early  makes 
its  appearance,  being  represented  at  first  by  but  a  single  layer  of  large  polygonal 
cells,  covering  the  layer  of  smaller  and  more  columnar  cells  (KoUiker).  The  latter 
soon  divide  again  and  produce  a  second  row  of  rounded  cells  superficial  to  them, 
and  the  increase  of  thickness  which  is  thus  begun  continues  by  further  division 
of  cells  in  the  deeper  layers,  so  that  before  long  the  Malpighian  layer  has  become 
extremely  well  marked.  Meanwhile  its  more  superficial  cells,  undergoing  a 
chemical  transformation  and  becoming  flattened  out,  have  been  added  on  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  horny  layer,  and  this  change  proceeds  until  the  mucous 
and  horny  layers  are  about  of  equal  thickness.  After  a  time  the  superficial  cells 
of  the  horny  layer  begin  to  desquamate,  and  this  process  goes  on  during  the  rest 
of  foetal  life,  the  cast-ofE  scales  appearing  partly  in  the  liquor  amnii,  and  also. 
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mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  forming  the  so-called  veruix 
€aseosa  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  foetus. 

The  pigment  of  the  Malpighian  layer  in  the  coloured  races  of  mankind  fre- 
quently does  not  appear  until  a  day  or  two  after  bii'th. 

The  growth  of  epidermis  continues  throughout  life.  The  cells  of  the  Malpi- 
ghian layer  are  constantly  undergoing  multiplication,  and  the  new  cells  thus 
produced  push  outwards  those  which  are  previously  formed.  The  more  superficial 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  are  thus  continually  passing  on  to  reinforce  the  horny 
layer,  the  cells  as  they  proceed  outwards  becoming  flattened  and  transformed  into 
horny  matter.  This  change  seems  to  occiu-  quite  abruptly  when  the  stratum 
lucidum  is  reached  ;  beyond  this  the  cells  again  swell  out  somewhat,  until  on  reach- 
ing the  most  superficial  layers  they  are  entirely  transformed  into  structureless 
homy  scales  which  are  constantly  undergoing  desquamation. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  regeneration  of  epidermis,  when  a  portion 
has  been  removed  by  a  blister  or  wound  of  any  kind,  takes  place,  like  its  growth, 
bnlj  from  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  If  the  whole  of  the  epidennis  has 
been  destroyed  or  removed  over  an  extensive  surface,  the  process  of  regene- 
ration is  very  slow,  since  the  new  covering  has  to  grow  in  from  the  epidennis  at 
the  margins  of  the  wound.  But  if  the  deeper  cells  have  not  been  wholly  re- 
moved the  regeneration  may  start  from  the  places  where  any  of  them  still  re- 
main, and  the  formation  of  the  new  covering  is  proportionately  quicker.  In  the 
operation  of  skin  -grafting  so-called,  the  sui-geon  endeavours  to  transplant  from 
a  healthy  portion  of  skin  small  pieces  of  the  epidermis,  including  its  deeper  layers, 
to  the  denuded  surface  :  if  the  operation  succeed,  each  such  graft  acts  as  a  centre 
from  which  the  new  formation  of  epidermis  may  spread,  and  in  this  way  the 
raw  surface  may  be  much  more  speedily  covered. 

The  True  Skin,  Cutis  Vera,  Derma,  or  Corium,  is  a  sentient  and 
vascular  fibrous  texture.  It  is  covered  and  defended,  as  already  ex- 
]3lained,  by  the  non-vascular  cuticle,  and  is  attached  to  the  parts  beneath 
hj  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  named  "subcutaneous,"  which,  excej^ting  in 
few  parts,  contains  fat,  and  has  therefore  been  called  also  the  "  panniculus 
adiposus"  (fig.  221,  d).  The  connection  is  in  many  parts  loose  and  move- 
able, in  others  close  and  finn,  as  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  fixed  to  the  subjacent  fascia  by 
numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  a  firm 
]3adding  of  fat.  In  some  regions  of  the  body  the  skin  is  moved  by 
striated  muscular  fibres,  which  may  be  unconnected  with  fixed  parts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  or  may  be  attached 
loeneath  to  bones  or  fasciire,  like  the  other  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  the  short  palmar  muscle  of  the  hand. 

Structure. — The  cutis  vera  is  made  up  of  an  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough  framework  of  interlaced  connective  tissue  fibres.  The  fibres  are 
chiefly  of  the  white  variety,  such  as  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
fibrous  and  areolar  tissues,  and  are  arranged  in  stout  interlacing  bundles, 
except  at  and  near  the  surface,  Avhere  the  texure  of  the  corium  becomes 
finer  and  closer.  With  these  are  mixed  elastic  fibres,  which  vary  in 
amount  in  different  parts,  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  which  are 
often  flattened  up  against  the  bundles  of  white  fibres.  Towards  the 
attached  surface  the  texure  becomes  much  more  open,  with  larger  and 
larger  meshes,  in  which  lumps  of  fat  and  the  sweat  glands  are  lodged  ; 
and  thus  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin,  becoming  more  and  more  lax  and 
more  mixed  with  fat,  blends  gradually  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue. 

In  consequence  of  this  gradual  transition  of  the  corium  into  the  sub- 
jacent tissue,  its  thickness  cannot  be  assigned  with  perfect  precision. 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  is  thicker  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  trnnk,  than  in  front  ;  and  thicker  on  the  onter  than  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  limbs,  and  as  well  as  the  cuticle,  it  is  remarkably  thick  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  The  skin  of  the  female  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  skill  is  generally  said  to  measure  from  -j-Vtli  of  an  inch,  to  nearly  ^th  of  an. 
inch  ("5  to  8  millimeters)  ;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Warren  that,  on  the  back 
and  shoulders,  it  may  be  as  thick  as  .5  or  6  mm.  ;  and  here  it  is  almost  entirely 
formed  of  dense  anastomosing  bundles  of  connective  tissue  ;  sending  down  on  the 
one  hand  fibrous  prolongations  through  the  subjacent  panniculus  adiposus.  and 
heing  penetrated  obliquely  on  the  other  hand  by  columns  of  fat  cells,  which 
€xtend  from  that  layer  to  the  bases  of  the  small  hair-follicles,  and  conduct  blood- 
Tessels  to  these  and  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Bundles  of  plain  muscular  tissue  are  distributed  in  the  substance  of 
the  corium  wherever  hairs  occm^  ;  their  connection  with  the  latter 
will  be  afterwards  explained.     Muscular  bundles  of  the  same  kind  are 
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Pig.  221.  — Vertical  section  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  from  the  end  of 

THE    thumb,    across    THE    RIDGES    AND    FURROWS.       MAGNIFIED    20    DIAMETERS    (KoUiker). 

a,  horny,  and  h,  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  ;  c,  corinm  ;  d,  panniculus  adiposus  ; 
e,  papillce  on  the  ridges  ;  /,  fat-clusters  ;  g,  sweat-glands  ;  h,  sweat-ducts  ;  i,  their  open- 
ings on  the  surface. 

found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  perineum,  and 
areola  of  the  nipple,  as  well  as  in  the  nipple  itself.  They  join  to  form 
reticular  layers,  attached  to  the  under  sm'face  of  the  corium.  In  the 
areola  they  are  disposed  circularly. 

For  convenience   of  description  it  is  not  unusual  to  spaak  of  the 
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coi'ium  as  consisting  of  two  layers,  the  "reticular"  and  the  "papillary.' 
The  former,  the  more  deeply  seated,  takes  no  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  papillas,  but  contains  in  its  meshes  hair  follicles,  cutaneous  glands, 
and  fat.  The  latter  is  extended  into  papillae,  and  receives  only  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hair-follicles  and  glands,  together  with  the  terminal  ex- 
pansion of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  free  surface  of  the  cutis  vera  is  marked  in  various  places  with 
larger  or  smaller  furrows,  which  also  affect  the  superjacent  cuticle.  The 
larger  of  them  are  seen  opposite  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  those  so  well 
known  in  the  pahu  of  the  hand  and  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  Tha 
finer  fruTOws  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  may  be  seen 
almost  all  over  the  surface  ;  they  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  back  of 
the  hands.  Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with  intervening  furrows,  mark  the 
skin  of  the  palm  and  sole  ;  these  are  produced  by  the  ranges  of  papiUa3, 
to  be  immediately  described. 

Papillae.  — The  free  surface  of  the  corium  is  beset  with  small  eminences 
thus  named,  which  seem  chiefly  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the 

Fig.  222. 


Fig.  222. — Compound  papilla  fkom  the  palm  op  the  hand,  magnified  60  diameters. 

a,  basis  of  a  papilla  ;  6,  h,  divisions  or  branches  of  tlie  same  ;  c,  c,  branclies  belonging 
to  pajjillse  of  which  the  bases  are  hidden  from  view  (after  Kolliker), 

skin  as  an  organ  of  touch,  seeing  that  they  are  highly  developed  where 
the  sense  of  touch  is  exquisite.  They  serve  also  to  extend  the  surface  for 
the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and  hence  are  large-sized  and 
numerous  under  the  nail.  The  papilla  are  large,  and  in  close  array  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  foot.  In  these  places  they  are  ranged  in  lines  forming 
the  characteristic  curvilinear  ridges  seen  when  the  skin  is  still  covered] 
with  its  thick  epidermis.  They  are  of  a  conical  figure,  rounded  or  blunt 
at  the  top  and  sometimes  cleft  into  two  or  more  points,  when  they  are 
named  compound  papillEe.  They  are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  cuticle.  In  structure  they  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium,  and  consist  of  a  finely  fibrillated 
tissue,  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.  On  the  palm,  sole,  and  nipple,  where 
they  are'  mostly  of  the  compound  variety,  they  measure  from  -a^o^^ 
to  TiToth  of  an  inch  (0'125  to  0'25  mm.)  in  height.  In  the  ridges,  the 
larger  papilla  are  placed  sometimes  in  single  but  more  commonly  in 
double  rows,  with  smaller  ones  between  them  (fig.  221),  that  is,  also 
on  the  ridges,  for  there  are  none  in  the  intervening  grooves.  These  ridges 
are  marked  at  short  and  tolerably  regular  intervals  with  notches,  or  short 
transverse  furrows,  in  each  of  which,  about  its  middle,  is  the  minute 
funnel-shaped  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  sweat-gland  (fig.  223).     In  other 
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parts  of  the  skia  endowed  with  less  tactile  sensibility,  the  papihge  are 
smaller,  shorter,  fewer  in  number,  and  irregularly  scattered.  On  the  face 
tliey  are  reduced  to  fi'om  -^^-q  to  -^-^-g-  of  an  inch  ;  and  here  they  at  parts 
disappear  altogether,  or  are  replaced  by  slightly  elevated  reticular  ridges. 
Fine  blood-vessels  enter  most  of  the  pajDilla?,  forming  either  simple 
capillary  loops  in  each,  or  dividing  into  two  or  more  capillary  branches, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  papilla  and  its  simjile  or  composite  form, 
which  turn  round  in  the  form  of  loops  and  return  to  the  veins.  Other 
papillas  receive  nerves,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. — The  arteries  divide  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and,  as  their  branches  pass  from  this  deep  expansion 

Fig.  223.  Yig.  223. — Magnified  view  op   four  of  the  ridges  of 

THE      EPIDERMIS,      WITH      SHORT      FURROWS      OR     NOTCHES 
■     ACROSS  THEM  :    ALSO    THE    OPENINGS  OF  THE  SUDORIFEROUS 

DUCTS  (after  Ereschet). 

towards  the   surface   of  the  skin,  they  supply 
offsets    to   the    fat-clusters,   sweat-glands,   and 
:'  *  r*         ■*:',.,''         hair-folhcles.       They    divide    and    anastomose 
\  ^  ,       P  *■  ;  J    ■  ;          again  near  the  surface,  and  at  length,  on  reach- 
:  4  ,'  *j,r  ■  &•  iiig  it^  form  a  network  of  capillaries,  with  poly- 

V^':     I   V     \':   '  gonal  meshes.     Fine  looped  branches  pass  fi'om 

f,     ; -•' [    \  *,  '  *^  ,         the  superficial  arteries  into  the  papillae,  as  already 
^,  ^  *  '   e  '    «,;         mentioned.      The  veins  closely  accomjDany  the 

/.    '   *  l'''<f  ■    ';.'"-.-::;{i        arteries. 

'-,_:!   ^.,■__:J^lii*i^''  Lympliatics  are  found  in  all  parts,  although 

probably  not  everywhere  in  equal  number  ;  they 
are  abundant  and  large  in  some  parts  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  scrotum 
and  round  the  nipple.  They  form  at  least  two  networks,  one  superficial 
and  another  more  deeply  situated,  which  intercommunicate  by  uniting 
vessels,  whilst  the  deeper  net-work  joins  the  lymphatics  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue.  According  to  Klein  there  is  a  continuous  plexus  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  corium,  and  all  the  vessels  possess  valves.  The 
most  superficial  network,  although  close  to  the  surface  of  the  corium,  is 
beneath  the  net  of  superficial  blood-capillaries,  wdiich  are  much  smaller 
than  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  In  certain  parts  on  the  pahn  and  sole, 
lymphatics  pass  into  the  papillae,  but  do  not  reach  their  summits.  Other 
lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  two  passing  commonly  with 
each  small  artery  and  vein,  and  joining  and  anastomosing  over  the 
vessels. 

As  in  other  kinds  of  connective  tissue,  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  may  be  said 
to  originate  in  the  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue,  and  since  the  cells  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  rows  between  the  bundles,  the  combined  spaces  form  interfascicular  clefts, 
which  can  be  injected  with  the  l;)Tnphatics.  The  superficial  cell-spaces  communi- 
cate with  the  intercellular  channels  of  the  epithelium,  and  thus  these  also  are 
brought  into  connection  with  the  lymphatics.  The  cell-spaces  of  the  adipose 
tissue  can  similarly  be  injected. 

ITerves. — Nerves  are  supplied  in  very  different  proportions  to  different 
regions  of  the  skin,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  sensibility.  They 
pass  upwards  towards  the  papillary  surface,  where  they  form  plexuses,  of 
which  the  meshes  become  closer  as  they  approach  the  surface,  and  the 
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constituent  branches  finer.  From  the  most  superficial  plexus,  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  epithelium,  delicate  non-medullated  fibrils  have 
been  traced  passing  upwards  amongst  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  cuticle,  where  they  end,  as  we  have  seen,  in  free  slightly  bulbous 
extremities.  A  large  share  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  distributed  to  the 
hair-follicles,  whilst  some  terminate  in  end-bulbs,  tactile  corpuscles,  and 
Pacinian  bodies,  the  last  named  being  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  tactile  corpuscles  of  the  skin  are  found  most  numerously  in  certain 
papiU^e  of  the  pahn  and  sole,  more  sparingly  in  those  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  foot,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  nipple.  Such 
papiUfe  commonly  contain  no  blood-vessels,  and  are  named  "  tactile," 
(fig.  224,  h ),  as  distinguished  from  the  "  vascular  "  papillee  {ct).  The 
structure  of  these  different  terminal  corpuscles  has  been  afready  described 

Fig.  224. 


Fig.  224. — Section  of  skin  showing  two  PAPiLLiE  and  deeper  layers  of  epidermis. 

(Biesiadecki.) 
a,  Vascular  papilla  with  capillary  loop  passing  from  subjacent  vessel  c ;  6,  nerve  papilla 
witli  tactile  corpuscle,  t.     The  latter  exhibits  transverse  fibrous  markings  :  three  nerve- 
libres,  d,  are  represented  as  passing  up  to  it :  at  //  these  are  seen  in  optical  section. 

(pp.  161  to  172).  ]\Iany  of  the  nerve-fibres,  probably  chiefly  the  non- 
medullated,  are  supplied  to  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  minute  hair- 
muscles,  and  to  that  of  the  blood-vessels. 


NAILS     ANH     HAIRS. 

The  nails  and  hairs  are  growths  of  the  epidermis,  agreeing  essentially 
in  nature  with  that  membrane. 

NAILS. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  nail,  which  is  concealed  in  a  groove  of 
the  sMn  is  named  its  "root,"  the  uncovered  part  is  the  "body,"  which 
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terminates  in  front  by  the  "  free  edge."  A  small  portion  of  the  nail 
near  the  root,  named  from  fts  shape  the  lumda,  is  whiter  than  the  rest. 
This  ajjpearance  is  due  partly  to  some  degree  of  opacity  of  the  substance 
of  the  nail  at  this  point,  and  partly  to  the  skin  beneath  being  less  vas- 
cular  than  in  front. 

The  part  of  the  corium  to  -which  the  nail  is  attached,  and  by  which 
in  fact  it  is  secreted  or  generated,  is  named  the  matrix.  This  portion  of 
the  skin  is  highly  vascular  and  thickly  covered  with  large  vascular 
papilla.  Posteriorly  the  matrix  forms  a  crescentic  groove  or  fold,  deep 
in  the  middle  but  getting  shallower  at  the  sides,  which  lodges  the  root 
of  the  nail ;  the  rest  of  the  matrix,  before  the  groove,  is  usually  named 
the  heel  of  the  nail.  The  small  lighter  coloured  part  of  the  matrix  next 
the  groove  and  corresponding  with  the  lunula  of  the  nail,  is  covered 
with  papillas  having  no  regular  arrangement,  but  the  whole  remaining 
surface  of  the  matrix  situated  in  front  of  this,  and  sujoporting  the  body 
of  the  nail,  is  marked  with  longitudinal  and  very  slightly  diverging 
ridges  cleft  at  their  summits  into  rows  of  papillte.  These  ridges,  or 
lamime,  as  they  are  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  suitably,  named,  fit 

Fig.  225.  Fig.    225.  —  Vertical    transverse 

SECTION  THROUGH  A  SMALL  PORTION 
OP    THE    NAIL  AND  MATRIX,    HIGHLr 

MAGNIFIED  (Kolliker). 

A,  eorinm  of  tlie  nail-bed,  raised 
into  ridges  or  laminte,  a,  fitting  in 
between  corresiionding  laminfe,  b,  of 
the  nail ;  B,  Malpigliian,  and  C,  horny 
layer  ;  d,  deepest  and  vertical  cells  ; 
e,  upper  more  flattened  cells  of  Mal- 
pighiau  layer. 

into  corresponding  furrows  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  nail. 
The  cuticle,  advancing  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  finger  and 
doubling  back,  becomes  con- 
tinuous Avith  the  nail  near  its 
posterior  edge,  that  is,  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  groove 
in  which  the  nail  is  lodged  ; 
in  front  the  cuticle  of  the 
point  of  the  finger  becomes 
continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  nail  a  little  Avay  behind  its 
free  edge. 

The  nail,  like  the  cuticle,  is  made  up  of  epithelial  cells.  The  oldest  and 
most  superficial  of  these  are  the  broadest  and  hardest,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  thin,  and  so  intimately  connected  together  that  their  resjoec- 
tive  limits  are  scarcely  discernible.  They  form  the  exterior,  horny  part 
of  the  nail,  and  cohere  together  in  irregular  layers,  so  as  to  give  this 
j)art  a  lamellar  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youngest  cells,  which 
are  those  situated  at  the  root  and  under  surface,  are  softer  and  of  a 
rounded  or  polygonal  shape.  The  deepest  layer  dilfers  somewhat  from 
the  others,  in  haA^ng  its  cells  elongated,  and  arranged  perpendicularly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  epidermis.  Thus  the  under  jjart  of  the  nail  (fig. 
225,  b)  corresponds  in  nature  with  the  Malpigliian  or  mucous  layer  of 
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fche  epidermis,  and  the  upper  part  (c)  wifcli  the  horny  layer.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  epidermis,  the  hardened  scales  of  the  nails  may  be  made  to  re- 
assume  their  cellular  character  by  treatment  with  caustic  alkali,  and  after- 
wards with  water  ;  and  then  it  is  seen  that  they  still  retain  their  nuclei. 
The  growth  of  the  nail  is  effected  by  a  constant  generation  of  cells  at 
the  root  and  under  surface.  Each  successive  series  of  these  cells  being- 
followed  and  pushed  from  their  original  place  by  others,  they  become  flat- 
tened into  dry,  hard,  and  inseparaljly  coherent  scales.  By  the  addition 
of  new  cells  at  the  posterior  edge  the  nail  is  made  to  advance,  and  by 
the  apposition  of  similar  particles  to  its  under  surface  it  grows  in  thick- 
ness ;  so  that  it  is  thicker  at  the  free  border  than  at  the  root.  The  nail 
being  thus  merely  a  modified  and  exuberant  j)art  of  the  epidermis,  the 
question  at  one  time  raised,  whether  that  membrane  is  continued  under- 
neath it,  loses  its  significance.  When  a  nail  is  thi-own  oflP  by  suppura- 
tion, or  pulled  away  by  violence,  a  new  one  is  produced  in  its  place, 
provided  any  of  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelimn  are  left. 

Formation  and  growth,  of  tlie  Nails. — In  the  tliird  month  of  intra-uterine 
life  the  part  of  the  embryonic  corium  which  becomes  the  matrix  of  the  nail  is 
marked  oif  by  the  commencing-  curvilinear  groove,  which  limits  it  posteriorly  and 
laterally.  The  epidermis  on  the  matrix  then  begins  to  assume,  in  its  under  part, 
the  characters  of  a  nail,  which  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  at  first  embedded  in 
the  embryonic  cuticle.  The  rudiment  of  the  nail  proper  first  appears  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  matrix,  and  grows  forward  from  this  over  the  bed  (Unna). 
After  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  it  becomes  free  at  the  anterior  border,  and  in 
the  seventh  month  decidedly  begins  and  thenceforth  continues  to  grow  in  length. 
At  birth  the  free  end  is  long  and  thin,  being  manifestly  the  earlier  formed  part 
which  has  been  pushed  forward.  This  breaks  or  is  pared  ofE  after  birth,  and,  as 
the  infantile  nail  continues  to  grow,  its  flattened  cells,  at  first  easily  separable, 
become  harder  and  more  coherent,  as  in  after-life. 

The  average  rate  of  growth  of  the  nails  is  about  ^^  of  an  inch  per  week. 
Berthold  found  that  the  nails  grow  rather  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
faster  in  the  right  hand  than  in  the  left.  He  also  observed  a  difference  in  the  nails 
of  different  fingers  :  thus  the  growth  was  fastest  in  the  middle  finger  and  slowest 
in  the  thumb.  A  careful  series  of  experiments  by  H.  J.  Benham,  have  con- 
firmed generally  the  observations  of  Berthold,  but  no  clear  difference  could  be 
observed  between  the  two  hands,  and  the  growth  appeared  to  be  slowest  in  the 
little  finger.    In  some  individuals  these  differences  were  not  observed. 

HAIRS. 

A  hair  consists  of  the  root,  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin,  the 
sliaft  or  stem,  and  the  point.  The  stem  is  generally  cylindrical,  but 
often  more  or  less  flattened  :  when  the  hair  is  entire,  it  becomes  gra- 
dually smaller  towards  the  point.  The  length  and  thickness  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals  and  races  of  mankind  as  well  as  in 
different  regions  of  the  body.  In  the  straight-haired  races  the  indi- 
vidual hairs  are  coarser  and  thicker  and  the  section  more  circular  than 
in  the  v^ooUy-haired  races,  in  which  the  section  is  smaller  and  ovaL,  the 
hairs  being  sometimes  markedly  flattened.  The  section  is  largest  in 
the  Xorth  American  Indians,  Chinese  and  especially  in  the  Japanese. 
Light-coloured  hair  is  usually  finer  than  black. 

The  stem  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  finely  imbricated  scales,  the 
upwardly  projecting  edges  of  which  give  rise  to  a  series  of  fine  waved 
transverse  lines,  which  may  be  seen  Avith  the  microscope  on  the  surface 
of  the  hair  (fig.  226,  a).     Within  this  scaly  covering,  by  some  called 
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the  hair-cuiicle,  is  a  fibrous  siilslance  which  in  all  cases  constitutes 
the  chief  part  and  often  the  whole  of  the  stem  ;  but  in  many  hairs 
the  axis  is  occupied  by  a  substance  of  a  different  nature,  called  the 
onedulla  or  2nt]i.  The  fihrous  substance  is  translucent,  Avith  short 
longitudinal  opaque  streaks  of  darker  colour  intermixed.  It  may  be 
broken  up  into  straight,  rigid,  longitudinal  fibres,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated, are  found  to  be  flattened,  broad  in  the  middle  and  pointed 
at  each  end,  with  dark  and  rough  edges.  The  fibres  again  may 
be  resolved  into  flattened  cells  of  a  fusiform  outline  ;  these  are  mostly 
transparent,  or  marked  with  only  a  few  dark  specks.  The  colour 
of  the  fibrous  substance  is  caused  by  oblong  patches  of  pigment-granules, 
and  generally  diffused  coloming  matter  of  less  intensity.     Very  slender 


Fig.  226. 
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Pig.  226.— A,  Surface  of  a  white   hair,  magnified   160   diajieters.     The  waved 

LINES    MARK    THE    UPPER    OR     FREE     EDGES     OP     THE     CORTICAL    SCALES.       B,   SEPARATED 

SCALES,  MAGNIFIED  350  DIAMETER  (after  Kolliker). 

elongated  nuclei  are  also  discovered  by  means  of  reagents,  whilst  specks 
or  marks  of  another  description  in  the  fibrous  substance  are  occasioned 
by  minute  irregularly  shaped  cavities  containing  air.  These  air-lacu- 
nules  are  abundant  in  white  hairs,  and  are  best  seen  in  them,  there 
being  no  risk  of  deception  from  pigment-specks  ;  indeed  they  may  be 
altogether  wanting  in  very  dark  hairs.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light 
they  are  dark,  but  brilliantly  white  by  reflected  light.  When  a  white 
hair  has  been  boiled  in  water,  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  these  cavities 
become  filled  with  fluid,  and  are  then  quite  pellucid  ;  but  when  a  liair 
which  has  been  thus  treated  is  diied,  the  air  quickly  finds  its  way  again 
into  the  lacunge,  and  they  resume  their  original  asi3ect. 

The  medulla  or  7;//^,  as  already  remarked,  does  not  exist  in  all  hairs. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and 
is  not  commonly  met  with  in  those  of  the  head  ;  nor  in  the  hairs  of 
children  under  five  years.  When  present  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  and  ceases  towards  the  point.  When  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  it  is  more  opaque  and  deep-coloured  than  the  fibrous  part  ;  by 
reflected  light,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  white,  its  colour  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  contained  air-particles.  It  is  composed  of  rows  of  soft  cells, 
differing  in  shape,  but  generally  angular,  and  containing  minute 
particles,  some  resembling  line  fat  granules,  intermixed  with  minute  air- 
bubbles.  The  whole  forms  a  continuous  dark  mass  along  the  middle  of 
the  stem,  interrupted  at  parts  for  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  axis  of  the  stem  at  the  interruptions  is  fibrous  like  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  lighter  in  colour  and  softer  than  the  stem  ; 
it  swells  out  at  its  lower  end  into  a  bulbous  enlargement  or  knob  (fig. 
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227,  c),  and  is  receiYed  into  a  recess  of  the  skin  named  the  hair-foUide, 
•which,  when  the  hair  is  of  considerable  size,  reaches  do^oi  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat. 


Fig.  227. — Hair-follicle,  in  longitudinal  sec-  Fig.  227. 

TICK.    Moderately  magnified.   (Biesiadecki.) 

a,  moutli  of  the  hair-follicle ;  6,  its  neck ;  c, 
lower  bulbous  enlargement ;  d,  e,  dermic  coat 
(outer  and  inner  layers,  the  innermost  or  hyaline 
layer  is  not  shown)  ;  /,  g,  epidennic  coat  (outer 
and  inner  root-sheath)  ;  h,  fibrous  substance  of 
the  hair  ;  I:,  medulla ;  I,  hair-knob  ;  m,  fat  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  n,  arrector  pili ;  o, 
papilla  of  the  cutis ;  2h  papilla  of  the  hair-knob  ; 
s,  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis ;  ep,  horny 
layer,  represented  in  the  figure  as  continuous 
"with  the  inner  root-sheath,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  t,  sebaceous  gland. 

The  follicle,  which  receives  near  its 
mouth  the  opening  ducts  of  one  or 
more  sebaceous  glands  {t),  is  some- 
what dilated  at  the  bottom,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  bulging  of  the  root  ;  it 
consists  of  an  outer  coat  continuous 
with  the  corium,  and  an  epidermic 
lining  continuous  with  the  cuticle. 

The  outer  or  dermic  coat  of  the  foUicle 
is  thin  but  firm,  and  consists  of  three 
layers.  The  most  external  (fig.  229,  a) 
is  formed  of  connective  tissue  in  longi- 
tudinal bundles,  without  elastic  fibres, 
but  with  numerous  corpuscles.  It  is 
highly  vascular,  and  provided  with 
nerves.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
the  corium,  and  determines  the  form 
of  the  foUicle.  The  most  internal  layer 
(Jiijcdine  layer,  KoUiker)  (fig.  229,  cl) 
is  a  transparent  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, marked  transversely  on  its  inner 
surface  with  some  raised  lines,  and  not 
reaching  so  high  as  the  mouth  of  the 
folHcle  ;  it  corresponds  with  the  mem- 
brana  propria  or  basement  membrane 
of  allied  structures.  Between  the  two 
is  a  layer  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  folhcle  as  high  as  the  entrance  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  composed  of  an 
indistinctly  fibrous  matrix,  which  tears 
transversely,  and  of  transversely  dis- 
posed connective  tissue  corpuscles,  with 

oblong  nuclei  (fig.  229,  c).  This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  so-called 
papiUary  part  of  the  cutis  vera,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  continuous  above 
with  those  of  that  layer. 

The  epidermic  coat  of  the  foUicle  adheres  closely  to  the  root  of  the 
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hair,  and  commonly  separates,  in  gi'eat  part,  from  the  folhcle  and 
abides  by  the  hair  when  the  latter  is  jjuUed  out  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
named  the  "root-sheath."  It  consists  of  an  outer,  softer,  and  more 
opaque  stratum  (fig.  229,  e),  next  to  the  dermic  coat  of  the  folhcle,  and 
an  internal  more  transparent  layer  (fig-.  229,/,  g)  next  to  the  hair.  The 
former,  named  also  the  ouier  root-sheatli,  and  by  much  the  thicker  of  the 
two,  corresponds  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  in  general, 
and   contains   soft  polygonal  ceUs,  including  pigment-granules  in  the 
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Fig.  228. — Magnified  view  op  the  bottom  op  a  hair-follicle  (after  Kohlriiusch). 
a,  hair  showing  medulla,  fibrous  substance,  and  cuticle  ;  i,  inner,  and  c,  outer  layer 
of  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  hair-follicle ;  d,  dermic  or  external  coat  of  the  hair-follicle, 
shown  in  part ;  e,  imbricated  scales  above  forming  a  cortical  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
hair.  The  adjacent  cuticle  of  the  root-sheath  is  not  reiDresented,  and  the  papilla  is 
only  faintly  indicated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  knob. 

Fig.  229. — Section  op  hair-follicle  (Biesiadecki). 
1,  Dermic  coat  of  follicle  ;  2,  ejiidei'mic  coat  or  root-sheath  ;  a,  outer  layer  of  dermic 
coat,  with  blood-vessels,  b,  h,  cut  across ;  c,  middle  layer  ;  rf,  inner  or  hyaline  layer  ;  e, 
outer  root-sheath ;  /,  g,  inner  root-sheath  ;  h,  cuticle  of  root-sheath  ;  i,  hair. 

coloured  races,  which  at  the  lower  part  form  a  much  thinner  stratum  and 
pass  continuously  into  those  of  the  hair-knob  ;  the  internal  layer  or  inner 
root-sheath,  represents  the  superficial  or  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  but 
is  not  continuous  with  that  part  of  the  skin,  ceasing  abruptly  a  little 
below  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  ducts.  Lining  the  root-sheath  inter- 
nally is  a  layer  of  imbricated,  downwardly  projecting  scales,  the  cuticle  of 
the  root-shcath  (fig.  229,  /O,  Avhich  is  applied  to  the  cuticle  of  the  hair 
proper,  to  Avhose  upwardly  directed  scales  it  fits  like  a  mould.  Its  scales, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  hair-cuticle,  joass,  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle, 
into  a  layer  of  columnar  cells  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  hair-knob. 
The  inner  root-sheath  itself  consists  of  two  layers,  which  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle  become  blended  into  oue.  The  innermost  (that 
next  the  cuticula)  is  known  as  Huxley  s  layer  ;  it  consists  of  flattened 
polygonal  nucleated  cells,  two  or  three  deep.  The  outermost  {Henles 
layer)  is  composed  of  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  cells  without  nuclei. 
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between  which  gaps  frequently  occur,  so  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  a  per- 
forated membrane.  At  the  lower  part  both  layers  pass  into  a  single 
layer  of  large  polygonal  nucleated  cells  without  openings  between  them. 
At  the  upper  part  also  of  the  follicle  the  two  layers  of  the  inner  root- 
sheath  are  not  distinguishable  from  one  another  (Ebner). 

The  soft,  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  root  of  the  hair  is  attached 
by  its  base  to  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  at  the  circumference  of 
this  attached  part  it  is  continuous  with  the  epidermic  lining  (fig.  228). 
At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  it,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  of  the  epider- 
mis, of  which  it  is  a  gTOwth  or  extension,  and  this  part  of  the  follicle 
is  the  true  matrix  of  the  hair,  being,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  corium 

Fig.   230.     Section    of    the   skiji  of  the  Fig.  230. 

HEAD,  WITH  two  HAIR  FOLLICLES,  SLIGHTLY 

MAGNIFIED  (KolUker). 

a,  epidermis  ;  b,    corium  ;   c,    muscles   of 
tlie  hair-follicles.  ^  ^^  \  '  ^  ^ 

(though  sunk  below  the  general  sur-         ^        ,   \fi'      '  ^ 

face),  which   supplies    material  for        :  ^  te      S 

the  production  of  the  hair.     From  .  \  \,^  !^\^r:i. 

the   bottom  of  this  follicle  rises  a         '^'t^  --o-^A^i"<s^--  ^'^'^ 
small  vascular  papilla,  usually  of  a  '— ^'■^^^^P^'^V'^ 

fungi-form  shape  (fig.  221,  p).    The 

papilla  fits  into  a  corresponding  excavation  of  the  hair-knob.  In  the 
large  tactile  hairs  on  the  snout  of  the  seal  and  some  other  animals  it  is 
very  conspicuous.  As  the  follicle,  in  short,  is  a  recess  of  the  corium,  so 
the  hair-papilla  is  a  cutaneous  papilla  rising  up  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
Nervous  branches  enter  the  hair-follicles,  but  their  final  distribution  is 
obscm*e.  Some  filaments  enter  the  papilla,  and  many  fibres  appear  to 
enter  the  epithelium,  where  they  probably  end  as  in  the  Malpighiau  layer 
of  the  epidermis.  In  the  tactile  hairs  of  animals,  the  nerves  are 
described  (Schobl)  as  passing  upwards  over  the  outer  root-sheath,  there 
losing  their  white  substance  and  forming  a  close  plexus  with  vertical 
meshes  ;  finally  ending  in  an  annular  expansion,  which  encircles  the  hair 
just  below  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  is  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  hyahne  layer  of  the  follicle.  In  the  larger  tactile  hairs 
the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  cavernous  tissue,  which  lies  between  the  outer 
and  middle  layers  of  the  dermic  coat. 

Muscles  of  the  Hairs. — Slender  bundles  of  plain  muscular  tissue 
(arrectores  ])\\\)  are  connected  with  the  hair-follicles  (figs.  227,  230). 
They  arise,  generally  by  a  number  of  fasciculi,  fi-om  the  most  superficial 
IDart  of  the  corium,  and  joining  to  form  a  somewhat  flattened  and  plexi- 
form  muscle  they  pass  down  obliquely  to  be  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  follicle  below  the  sebaceous  glands,  ^\-hich  they  in  a  measure  embrace 
in  their  passage.  In  the  dermic  coat  of  the  follicle  some  of  the  muscular 
fibres  become  transverse  and  partly  encircle  the  lower  part  of  the  follicle. 
They  are  placed  on  the  side  to  which  the  hair  slopes,  so  that  their 
action  in  elevating  the  hair  is  evident. 

Development  of  hair  in  the  foetus.- — The  rudiments  of  the  hairs  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine 
life,  as  little  black  specks  beneath  the  cuticle.  They  are  formed  of  down- 
growths  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  which  sink  into  the  corium  (fig.  231).  A 
homogeneous  limiting  membrane   next  appears  (/),  inclosing  the  collection  of 
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cells,  and  continuous  above  with  a  similar  simple  film  which  at  this  time  lies 
between  the  cuticle  and  the  corium  ;  it  becomes  the  innermost  or  hyaline  layer  of 
the  dermic  coat  of  the  follicle.  The  hair-rudiments  next  lengthen  and  swell  out 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  assume  a  flask-shape.  Outside  the  limitary  membrane,  the 
fibres,  corpuscles,  and  other  constituents  of  the  demiic  coat  of  the  follicle  become 
formed.  "While  this  is  going  on  outside,  the  cells  within  the  follicle  undergo  changes. 
Those  in  the  middle  lengthen  out  conformably  with  the  axis  of  the  follicle,  and 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  short  conical  miniature  hair,  faintly  distinguishable 


Fig.  231. 


Fig.  231. — Hair-rtjdiment  from  an  embryo 

-f-5-jjT^  OP    SIX  WEEKS,   M-iGNIFIED   350    DIAMETERS 

r-^^')  (Kolliker). 

a,  horny,  and  6,  mucous  or  Malpighian 
layer  of  cuticle  ;  i,  limitary  membrane  ;  m, 
cells  (some  of  which  are  assuming  an  oblong 
figure)  which  chiefly  form  the  future  hair 


hy  difference  of  shade  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  cells,  which  are  also  slightly 
elongated,  but  across  the  direction  of  the  follicle.  The  papilla  (fig.  232,  /;)  gi'ows 
up  from  the  corium  into  the  swollen  root  of  the  little  hair  ;  and  the  residuary 
cells  contained  within  the  rudimentary  follicle  form  the  root-sheath,  the  inner 


Fig.  232. — A.  Rudiment  of  a  hair  op  the  eyebrow,  magnified  50  diameters 

(KolJiker). 

The  cells  form  an  internal  cone  indicating  the  position  of  the  future  hair,  a,  horny 
layer  of  cuticle ;  h,  mucous  layer  ;  c,  external  layer  of  root-sheath  ;  i,  limitary  membrane  ; 
h,  papilla. 

B. — Hair-rudiment  from  the  eyebrow,  with  the  young  hair  not  yet  risen 

THROUGH    the    CUTICLE. 

e,  hair-knob  ;  /,  stem,  and  g,  point  of  the  hair  ;  d,  internal  layer  of  the  root-sheath, 
still  inclosing  the  hair  ;  n,  n,  commencing  sebaceous  follicles. 

C. — Hair-follicle  from  the  eyebrow  with  the  hair  just  protruded  ;  the  inner 

LAYER    of   the    ROOT-SHEATH    RISES    TO    THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    HAIR- FOLLICLE. 
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lajer  of  -n^hicli,  or  inner  root  slieatli,  Ijmg  next  to  the  hair  (fig.  232,  d),  is  soon 
distinguished  by  its  translucency  from  the  more  oi^aqne  outer  part  that  fills  up 
the  rest  of  the  cavity.  The  young  hair  continuing  to  grow,  at  last  perforates  the 
cuticle  (fig.  232,  C,  ^),  either  directly  or  after  fii'st  slanting  up  for  some  way  be- 
tween the  mucous  and  horny  strata  :  it  is  often  bent  like  a  whip,  and  then  the 
doubled  part  protrudes. 

The  first  hairs  produced  constitute  the  lanugo  ;  their  emption  takes  place 
about  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uteriue  life,  but  some  of  them  are  shed  before 
birth,  and  are  found  floating  in  the  liquor  amnii. 

According  to  KoUiker's  observations,  the  infantile  hairs  are  entirely  shed  and 
renewed  within  a  few  months  after  birth  ;  those  of  the  general  surface  first,  and 
afterwards  the  hau's  of  the  eyelashes  and  head,  which  he  finds  in  process  of  change 
in  infants  about  a  year  old.  The  new  hairs  are  generated  in  the  follicles  of  the 
old  (fig.  233).    An  increased  growth  of  cells  takes  glace  in  the  soft  hair-knob,  and 


Fix.  233. 


Fig.  233. — Eyelashes  of  an  infant,  pulled  out  from  their  follicles,  magnified 
20  diameters  (Kolliker). 

A,  the  new  cell-growth  forming  a  cone,  m,  in  the  interior  (as  in  fig.  232,  a).  In  B,  the 
cone  has  separated  into  the  new  hair,  /,  g,  and  its  inner  root-sheath,  6  ;  a,  outer  root- 
sheath  of  new  hair  ;  c,  pit  for  papilla  ;  d  and  e,  the  knob  and  stem  of  old  hair  ;  /,  knob  ; 
g,  stem  ;  and  /;,  the  point  of  new  hair  ;  i,  sebaceous  glands  ;  k,  I;  sweat-glands  here 
opening  into  the  mouth  of  the  hair-follicle.  C,  eyelash  with  young  hair  come  forth, 
I,  epidermis  continuous  with  outer  root-sheath  ;  other  letters  as  in  preceding  figures. 

in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  root-sheath  (the  outer  layer)  :  the  growing  mass  seems 
to  push  up  the  hair-knob,  and  detach  it  from  its  generative  papilla.  The  newly- 
formed  mass  of  cells  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  follicle,  and  resting  on  the 
papilla,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  new  hair  with  its  root-sheath,  just  as  in  the 
primitive  process  of  formation  in  the  embryo  ;  and  as  the  new  hair  lengthens  and 
emerges  from  the  follicle,  the  old  one,  separated  from  its  matrix  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  new  growth,  is  gradually  pushed  towards  the  opening,  and  at  last  falls 
out,  its  root-sheath  having  previously  undergone  partial  absoi-ption.  According  to 
most  observers  the  new  hair  (when  the  hairs  are  changed)  does  not  grow  from 
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-^-  -_i  -ri'illi.  ':_:  is  f :rr^^f.  —  a  fresh,  haix-geim  -wliicli  buds  out  from  the 
rzr.iz  r:  fT-ileB-tli.  i:ii  —  "^-ii;i  ^  — ew  papiila  becomes  developed :  the  old  papilla 
a-nri  '-----'--""-  aud  vnB  ioirer  part  of  the  pnmary  xollide  liaTiog-  first  become 
(rrp.r--"-  ;.— CTT'liied-  TVTieii  a  "Hp-tt  is  piLlle.i  out.,  a  neTT  one  groTv^  in  its  place, 
proTided  trie  f ollicle  (from  whidi  the  growth  proceeds)  remains  entire. 

Growuh.  of  liair. — On  the  surface  of  the  papiHa.  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle, 
there  is  a  continual  multiplicatLon  of  cells.  These  for  the  most  part  lengthen  oat 
ss.d  unite  into  the  nattened  fibres  ■which  compose  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair, 
and  certain  of  them,  getting  SZel  Tri-h  pigment,  give  rise  to  the  coloured  streaks 
and  patches  in  that  tissus :  thrir  - 1 :  It!  .  ?-T  frsu.  also  lengthen  in  the  same  manner, 
but.  at  last,  partlj  become  indisdzLiT,  Tie  :eiis  nexb  the  circumference  espand 
into  the  s<^es  which  form  the  imc rl :  j.te  i  :  _:: :  .il^r  layer.  The  medulla,  where  it 
exists,  is  formed  by  iie  ceiis  nearesr  z-i  Zz-zzr. 

The  substance  of  the  hiir.  :r  e3:ie~-i:   n'-rrire,  is,  like  the  epidermis  itself, 
qnite  estraTaseular,  but  like  r"- f.t  sTr^zT^ue  -zliz.  it  is  organised  and  subject  to 
intenial  organic  chansres.    Thus,  iie  ""_e  -irrress  of  its  growth,  the  cells  change 
their  fiorure.  and  acqnire  axeat-er  c::iri^e~  :~.     In  consequence  of  their  elongation, 
the  hair,  bulbous  at  the ----.-^--.  ";e;:iries  reduced  in  diameter,  and  cylin- 
drical above.    Bui  it  r----  --  "ce   =aii  zo  —hat  precise  distance  from  the  root 

ors^anic  changes  may  extend.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  hairs  are  slowly 
permeated  by  a  fluid  from  the  root  to  the  point,  but  this  has  not  been  proved 
The  sudden  change  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  &om  (Jark  to  grey,  which  some- 
times happens,  has  never  been  ^tisfactorHy  explained :  it  appears  generally  to 
be  due  to  the  development  of  air  between  the  elongated  ceUs  composiag  the  hair. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  hair  is  about  half-an-inch  per  month, 

Distrlbiition  and  arrangement. — Hairs  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  skia 
excejr  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  glans,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
prepuce.  On  the  scalp  they  are  set  in  groups,  on  the  rest  of  the  sldn  for  the 
meet  part  angly.  Except  those  of  the  eyelashes,  which  are  implanted  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  sariaxie.  they  have  usually  a  slanting  direction,  w^hich  is  con- 
stant in  the  same  parts.  In  the  negro  the  hair  follicles  have  been  found  to  be 
curved,  so  that  the  p^flla  may  look  in  a  direction  parallel  to  or  even  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  =lrfn  (Stewart). 

"With  the  exception  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  no  tissue  of  the  body  withstands 
decay  afrer  death  so  long  as  the  hair,  and  hence  it  is  often  found  preserved  in 
sepulchres,  when  nothing  else  remains  but  the  skeleton. 


GT.ATvDS     OP     THE     SKES". 

The  sudoriferoTLs  glands  or  sweat-glands  ''figs.  221  and  234). — 
These  are  s-eared  oil  tiie  under  snrfaoe  of  rlie  coriimi,  and  at  rariable 
depths  Ir. 'he  rz^T^'zn^z'is  adipose  tissue.  Thev  hare  the  appearance 
of  small  : :  111  lilll-"..  I'.dies.  each,  of  wMch,  Tvhen  examined  vdih.  the 
microscope,  is  loimd  lo  consist  of  a  fine  tube,  coiled  np  into  a  ball 
(tbongli  sometimes  fcrming  an  irregnlar  or  flattened  figure; :  from  whicb 
tbe  tube  is  continued,  as  the  duct  of  the  gland,  upwards  through  the 
true  sMn  and  cuticle,  and  opens  on  the  surface  br  a  shghtlj  "widened 
orifice.  The  duct,  as  it  passes  through  the  epidermis,  is  trristed  like  a 
corkscreiv,  that  is,  in  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  sufncienily  thick  to 
give  room  for  this  :  lower  down  it  is  straight  or  but  shghtlj  curved. 
Sometime  the  duct  is  formed  of  two  cofLed-up  branches  which  join  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  gland,  as  in  fig.  23i.  The  tube,  both  in  the  gland 
and  where  it  forms  the  excretory  duct,  has  an  inrestment  of  connectire 
tissue,  continuous  with  the  corium,  and  reaching  no  higher  than  the 
surmce  of  the  tme  skin,  and  within  this  consists  of  a  thin  membrana 
propria  and  an  epithelial  lining,  consisting  in  the  gland  of  a  single  layer 
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of  cubical  or  colmmiar  c-ells  (often  contaimiigbrowiiisli  pigmenr^  imd.  in 
the  ducu  of  rwo  or  more  layers  bc'trndediiext  rhe  lumen  by  a  fine  cnticnlj-j" 
lining.  The  epithelimn  of  the  dncr  is  c»3ntinnons  Tvith  the  epidermis,  wii  ;-2i 
alone  forms  the  twisted  part  of  the  duct.  The  tnbe  is  larger  in  the  pr:i-Er 
secreting  portion  of  the  gland  than  in  the  dncc,  and  in  the  former. 


Hr.  134.— iLi^yir: 


TIEir   OF     A    S^TEAT- 

(Wagner). 


a,  the  gland  STOTOTirideiliy  fax- cells  :  ?..-'_:;  .7,:-  -;lr_r :":;.! 
the  cc'iimn  ;  c.  its  eontiniiatioii  iiirC'Tigh  tr-e  -:~fr.  .iil  .  ilir;.:;!! 
tie  trpTer  p<irt  of  Ae  e^dermis. 

between  the  epithehmn  and  the  basement  membrane, 

is  a   layer    of    plain  mnscnlar  fibres  longitadinally 

disposed.     These  are   absent  in   the  dnct,  which  is 

icsdf  often  coiled  two  or  three  times  before  leaving 

the  gland,  but  its  coils  are  distinguished  from  those 

of  the  gland  proper  by  the  differences  just  mentioned. 

The   secreting  cells   of   the    sweat-glands  show  the 

peculiar    rod-like    structure   characteristic   of  many 

gland-cells,  and  minute  canals  are  said  to  pass  from 

the  lumen  of  the  tube  between  the  oppr-sed  surlaees 

of  the  cells  (Eanvierl      In  the  large  glands  in  the 

axilla,  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  on  the  labia  majora. 

and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  the  layer  01 

non-striated  muscular  fibre-cells  between  the  epithe- 

hum  and  basement  membrane  is  very  well  marked.      In  the  larger 

glands,  also,  the  duct  is  rarely  simple,  being  more  nsnally  parted  by 

repeated  dichotomous  division  into  several  branches,  which  before  ending 

give  off  short  ciecal  processes  :  in  rare  cases  the  branches  anastomose. 

On  carefiillv  detachins:  the  cuticle  from  the  true  skin,  after  its  connection 


Fig.    '2'io.  —  Sectio:!?    of  a  stteat- 

GLASD.  HiGHXT         MAGXIFIID 

^Biedadecki). 


Kg.  235. 
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The  tuljules  are  seen  Tivriously  cut. 
a,  basement-memlMaiie :  i,  lining 
cells  ;  e,  Inmen  of  tube ;  d,  blood- 
Tessels  and  uniting  connectire  tissue. 


has  been  loosened  by  putrefac- 
tion, it  usnally  happens  that 
the  cuticular  linings  of  the 
sweat  -  ducts  get  separated 
Irom, their  interior  to  a  certain 

depth,  and  are  drawn  out  in  form  of  short  threads  attached  to  the  nnder 
surface  of  the  epidermis.  The  coils  of  the  gland-tube  are  loosely  held 
together  by  connective  tissne  (fig.  235\  which  may  form  a  sort  of  cap- 
sule round  the  body  of  the  gland.  Each  httle  sweat-gland  is  supplied 
■^th  a  dense  cluster  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Distribtitioii. — Sweat-glands  exist  most  nmneroaslT  in  resrions  nnpiovided 
with  hairs,  but  they  occnr  in  all  parts  of  the  sMn.  and  mav  in  some  cases 
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open  into  hair-follicles.  According  to  Kranse,  nearly  2800  open  on  a  square  inch, 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  somewhat  fewer  on  an  equal  extent  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  He  assigns  rather  more  than  half  this  number  to  a  square  inch  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  not  quite  so  many  to  an  equal  portion  of  surface  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck.  On  the  breast,  abdomen,  and 
fore-arm.  he  reckons  about  1100  to  the  inch,  while  on  the  lower  limbs  and  the  back 
part  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  the  number  in  the  same  space  is  not  more  than  from 
400  to  GOO. 

The  size  of  the  sweat-glands  also  varies.  According  to  the  observer  last  named, 
their  average  diameter  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  ;  but  in  some  parts  they  are  larger 
than  this — as,  for  example,  in  the  groin,  but  especially  in  the  axilla.  In  this  last 
situation  Krause  found  the  greater  number  to  measure  from  i  to  i  of  an  inch, 
and  some  nearly  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  development  of  the  sweat-glands  has  been  carefully  studied  by  KoUiker. 
Their  rudiments,  when  first  discoverable  in  the  embryo,  have  much  the  same 

Fig.  237. 
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Fig.  236. — Developing  sweat  glands  froji  a  seven  months  fcetus.     Magnified  50 
DIAMETERS  (KoUiker). 

a,  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  ;  h,  Malpighian  layer  ;  d,  rudimentary  gland  ;  e,  lumen 
of  the  clact,  opening  at  /  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Fig.  237. — Certjminous  glands   in  the   skin    op   the   external   auditory   jieatus 
Magnified  20  diameters  (KoUiker). 

a,   cutis  vera  ;    h,  Malpighian  layer,   c,  horny  layer  of  tlie  epidermis  ;   d,  glandular 
coil ;  e,  duct ;  /,  its  opening  ;  ff,  hak  foUicle  ;  h,  sebaceous  gland  ;  i,  fat. 
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appearance  as  those  of  the  hau-s,  and,  in  like  manner,  consist  of  processes  of  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  pass  down  and  are  received  into  corre- 
sponding recesses  of  the  coriuni  (fig.  236).  They  are  fomied  throughout  of  cells 
collected  into  a  solid  mass  of  a  club  shape,  contuiuous  by  its  small  end  with 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  cuticle,  and  elsewhere  surrounded  by  a  homoge- 
neous limiting  membrane,  which  is  prolonged  above  between  the  corium  and 
cuticle.  The  subsequent  changes  consist  in  the  elongation  of  the  rudimentaiy 
gland,  the  formation  of  a  cavity  along  its  axis — at  first  without  an  outlet — the 
prolongation  of  its  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  open  on  the  surface,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  coiling  up  of  the  gradually  lengthening  gland-tube  into  a  compact 
ball,  and  the  twisting  of  the  excretory  duct  as  it  proceeds  to  the  orifice.  The 
plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  sweat-glands  is  said  to  be  developed  from  some  of  the 
epithelium-cells  of  the  rudimentary  gland  (Eanvier).  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  only 
known  instance,  in  the  higher  animals,  of  muscular  tissue  being  developed  from 
the  ectodenn. 

The  ceruminous  glands  in  the  auditory  passage  consist  of  a  tube  coiled  into  a 
ball,  like  the  sweat-glands  (fig.  237)  :  and  there  is  such  a  further  correspondence 
between  the  two,  in  structure  and  mode  of  development,  that  the  ceruminous 
glands  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  sudoriferous. 

Fig.  238. 


Fig.  238. — A,  Sebaceous  gland  from  the  nose  with  branched  duct,_  attached  to  a. 

SHALL    HAIR-FOLLICLE.       MAGNIFIED    50    DIAMETERS    (from  Kolhker). 

a,  epithelium  continuous  vfith  h,  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  ;  c,  contents  of 

gland  ;  d,  d,  the  groups  of  saccules  on  the  branches  of  the  duct  ;  e,  hair-follicle  ;  /,  hair. 

B,  Terminal  saccule  of  a  sebaceous  gland.     Magnified  250  diameters. 

a,  epithelium  lining  the  saccule  ;  h,  sebaceous  matter,  partly  still  within  the  cells. 

C,    Separated    cells    from    the    interior    op    an    alveolus,    containing    fattt 

PARTICLES    OF    VARYINO   DEGREES    OF    FINENESS    (from  KoUiker). 
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The  sebaceous  glands  (figs.  227, 238,  A)  pour  out  their  secretion  at  the 
roots  of  the  liairs,  for,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  they  open  into  the  hair- 
follicles,  and  are  found  Avherever  there  are  hairs.  Each  has  a  short  duct, 
which  opens  at  a  little  distance  within  the  mouth  of  the  hair-follicle,  and 
by  its  other  end,  leads  to  a  cluster  of  small  rounded  secreting  saccules, 
w^hich  as  well  as  the  duct  are  lined  by  epithelium  (fig.  238,  b),  and  usually 
charged  with  the  fatty  secretion,  mixed  with  detached  epithelium-particles. 
The  number  of  saccular  recesses  connected  with  the  duct  usually  varies 
from  four  or  five  to  twenty  ;  it  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three,  in  very 
small  glands,  or  even  to  one,  but  this  is  rare.  These  glands  are  lodged  in 
the  substance  of  the  corium.  Several  may  open  into  the  same  hair-follicle, 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  and  their  size  is  not  regulated  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  hair.  Thus,  some  of  the  largest  are  connected  with  the  fine 
downy  hairs  on  the  alse  of  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  there 
they  often  become  unduly  charged  with  pent-up  secretion. 

Development  of  the  sebaceous  glands. — The  rudiments  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  si^rout  like  little  buds  from  the  sides  of  the  hair-follicles  ;  they  are  at  first, 
in  fact,  excrescences  of  the  external  layer  of  the  root-sheath  (fig-.  2.39),  and  are 
composed  entirely  of  similar  cells.  Each  little  process  soon  assumes  a  flask- 
shape  and  in  due  time  a  group  of  cells  containing  fat  particles  appears  in  its 
centre,  and  gradually  extends  itself  along  the  axis  of  the  pedicle  until  it  pene- 

Fig.  239.  Fig.     239. — Development     of    a    sebaceous 

GLAND  IN  A  SIX    MONTHs'  PCETUS.       250   DIAIIE- 

TEKS  (Kolliker). 


i 


a,  hair  ;  b,  inner  root-slieath  ;  c,  outer  root- 
sheath  of  hair-follicle ;  d,  rudiment  of  sebaceous 
aland. 


trates    through    the    root-sheath,   and   the 

fat-cells    thus    escape  into    the    cavity   of 

the   hair-follicle,    and    constitute    the   first 

secretion    of    the    sebaceous   gland.      They 

are  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  the  same 

[  '  '*"  kind,   and   the  little   gland   is    established 

h  ^  7       ■   in  its  oSice.      Additional   saccules  and  re- 

'  "  cesses,  by  which  the  originally  simple  cavity 

of    the    gland  is  complicated,  are  formed 

by  budding  out  of  its  epithelium,  as  the  first  was  produced  from  the  epithelial 

root-sheath,  and  are  excavated  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  rudiments  of  the  hair-follicles,  sweat-glands, 
and  sebaceous  glands,  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  They  all  originally 
appear  as  solid  bud-like  excrescences  of  the  soft  Malpighian  or  mucous  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  (for  the  outer  stratum  of  the  root-sheath  must  be  regarded  as 
such)  ;  these  grow  down  into  the  corium,  in  wdiich  recesses  are  formed  to  receive 
them,  and  which,  of  course,  yields  the  material  required  both  for  the  production 
of  new  cells,  for  their  further  growth,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  secreting- 
function. 
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mikr.  Anat.  1872,  1873 ;  Sehohl,  in  the  same  Journal  (tactile  hairs) ;  Steioart,  On  the  scalp 
of  a  negro,  Monthly  micr.  Joui-nal,  1873  ;  Heynold,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1875,  1876  ;  Schulin, 
in  Marb.  Sitzungsb.,  1876,  and  in  Zeitschi-.  f.  Anat.  u.  Entw.,  1877  ;  Ehner,  in  Wiener 
Sitzungsb.,  1876  ;  Esoff,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1877  ;  Loewe,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1878. 

On  the  glands  of  the  skin,  8aioioey,  in  Gaz.  med.,  1863;  Heynold,  in  Virch.  Arch., 
1874  ;  Horschelmann,  Dissert.,  Dorpat,  1875  ;  Hesse,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Anat.  ii.  Entw., 
1876 ;  Sangster,  in  the  Quai-t.  J.  of  micr.  Sci.,  1877  ;  Ranvier,  in  Comptes  rendi, 
LSXXIX.,  1879. 

On  the  lymphatics,  /.  Neumann,  "Zur  Kenntn,  d.  Lymphg.  d.  Haut,"  Vienna,  1873  ; 
Eoggan,  in  the  Joum.  de  I'anat.,  1879  ;  Klein,  in  Quart.  Journ.  of  micr.  Sci.,  1881; 
Key  and  Retzius,  in  Biologische  Unters.,  Stockholm,  1881. 

On  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  Langerhans,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1868  ;  Eherth,  in  Arch.  f. 
mikr.  Anat.,  VI.,  1870  ;  Paladino,  in  Bull.  d.  assoc.  d.  natur.  di  Napoli,  1871 ;  Ilerkel, 
in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XI.  ;  Aimstein,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1876  ;  Bonnet,  in  Morph. 
Jahrb.  IV.,  18?8  (nerves  of  hair-follicles  and  lit.)  ;  Ranvier,  in  the  Quart.  J.  of  micr. 
Sci.,  1880  ;  Moisisowicz,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  LXXL,  1876. 


ADDENDA. 

A  few  additional  remarks  may  here  be  made  conceming  some  of  the  subjects 
ti'eated  of  in  the  preceding-  part  on  G-eneral  Anatomy,  chiefly  on  account  of 
additional  light  having  been  thrown  on  them  by  researches  which  have  been 
published  since  the  previous  sheets  were  iDrinted. 

The  structure  and  mode  of  division  of  the  cell-nucleus.*  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  addition  to  the  evident  network  within  the  nucleus  which  was 
previously  described  (p.  9,  fig.  8),  there  frequently  exists  a  far  finer  interlace- 
ment of  exquisitely  delicate  fibrUs  of  nucleoplasm  which  occupy  the  meshes  of 
the  coarse  network,  and  except  with  the  best  immersion  objectives,  either  remain 
unseen,  or  their  nodal  points  appear  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  (as  in  fig.  10, 
a,  p.  12).  It  was  the  staining  of  this  finest  network  which  led  to  the  notion  that 
the  nuclear  matrix  itself  in  the  resting  cell  is  slightly  stained  by  hsematoxylin  or 
safranin  (see  p.  9),  and  therefore  contains  "  chromatic  "  substance  in  solution ; 
probably  however  this  is  not  the  case.f 

A  marked  difference  between  the  active  and  the  resting  nucleus  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  the  nucleoplasmic  fibres,  at  any  one  stage  of  division,  are 
of  uniform  size,  while  in  the  resting  condition  they  show  great  irregularities,  being 
in  some  parts  comparatively  coarse  and  in  others  immeasurably  fine.  This  differ- 
ence is  still  further  accentuated  by  the  accumulation  of  the  nucleoplasm  in  the 
resting  nucleus  at  one  or  more  of  the  nodes  of  the  network  into  irregular  or  rounded 
clmnps,  the  latter  being  the  nucleolL  In  a  nucleus  which  is  about  to  undergo 
division  and  in  new  nuclei  which  have  just  been  formed  by  division  (fig  10,  q) 
not  only  are  the  nucleoplasmic  filaments  unifonn  but  there  are  no  nodal  clumps 
or  nucleoli ;  so  that  the  presence  of  the  last  named  bodies  may  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  resting  condition  of  the  nucleus.  Indeed  in  the  completely 
inactive  condition  it  may  happen  that  the  nucleoplasm  becomes  wholly  col- 
lected to  form  nuclear  membrane  and  nucleolus,  so  that  the  network  is  either  no 
longer  present  or  has  become  so  highly  attenuated  as  to  be  no  longer  discernible. 

The  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  V-shaped  fibres  in  the  aster-phase  (p.  13  and 
fig.  10,  g,  h)  is  said  by  Retzius  to  occur  constantly,  so  that  in  this  way  the 
number  of  those  filaments  is  doubled.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  fibres 
resulting  from  the  cleavage  pass  into  different  daughter-nuclei,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  trace  this  with  sufficient  clearness. 

The  very  widely  diffused  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  karyokinesis  (it  has 
how  been  observed  in  almost  every  description  of  active  cell  in  the  animal  body) 

*  Klein,  Atlas  of  Histology  ;  Fleming,  Beitrage,  &c..  No.  Ill,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat., 
XX.,  1881  ;  Pfitzner,  Beobachtungen,  &c.,  in  the  same  Jom-nal ;  Retzius,  Biologische 
Untersuch.,  Stockholm,  1881. 

+  According  to  Klein  these  fibrils  of  the  nucleus  are  directly  continuous  with  the  proto- 
plasmic intracellular  reticulum  ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  other  observers,  who  describe  the 
nucleus  as  being  sharply  bounded  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 
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has  led  most  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
cell-division.  Some  however,  still  believe  that  in  some  cases,  simple  constriction 
of  the  nucleus  into  two,  or  its  budding  into  several,  may  suffice  to  produce  divi- 
sion, it  being  thought  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  complex  process  of  karyo- 
kinesis  is  too  long  to  permit  of  the  active  cell-multiplication  which  is  knowTi  to 
occur  in  certain  cases.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  time  occupied  is  not  so  long  as 
might  be  supposed  : — in  cold-blooded  animals  it  has  been  found  to  take  from 

Fig.  240.  Fig.  240. — A  ciliated  epitheliuji-cell  of  a  mollusk  (Engelmann). 

one  and  a  half  to  five  hours  ;  in  cells  from  a  carcinoma  in  man 
only  half  an  hour  (Fleming)  ;  and  in  cells  of  tho  interverte- 
bral cartilage  of  the  cat,  examined  in  warm  salt  sohition,  the 
process  of  kaiyokinesis  was  on  one  occasion  observed  by  me 
to  proceed  to  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  daughter-nuclei 
(amphi-astral  stage)  in  a  few  minutes  (E.  A.  S.). 

Lastly,  Fleming  has  conclusively  shown  that  in  the  dividing 

mfJII       nucleus  of  the  plant-cell  and  in  that  of  the  animal  ovum  (see 

p.  14),  the  chromatic  substance  is  also  in  the  form  of  filaments, 

although  these  are  so  small  that  they  can  only  be  made  out  by 

the  most  improved  objectives. 

Ciliated  Epitlielium. — It  has  been  shown  by  Engelmann  * 
that  in  large  ciliated  cells  such  as  those  which  line  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  some  mollusks,  e.  g.  the  mussel  and  oyster, 
it  is  possible  to  make  out  that  the  highly  refracting  free  border 
of  the  cell  to  which  the  cilia  are  attached  is  in  reality  formed 
of  a  number  of  small  juxtaposed  fusiform  or  cylmdiical  knobs 
(basal  pieces).  To  each  of  these  a  cilium  is  attached  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  other  end  there  passes  towards  the  end 
of  the  cell  a  fine,  varicose  filament ;  these  filaments  are  termed 
by  Engelmann  the  rootlets  of  the  cilia.  They  approach  one 
another  as  they  traverse  the  length  of  the  cell,  and  may  be 
united  towards  the  extremity  into  a  single  thread.  They  are 
not  connected  with  the  nucleus.  The  cilia  are  attached  to  the 
basal  pieces  of  the  cell,  each  one  by  a  somewhat  narrow,  soft 
portion  or  neck  (intermediate  segment  of  Engelmann).  It  is 
here  that  the  cilia  usually  break  oif  from  the  cell  (see  fig.  240). 
Beyond  the  neck  the  cilium  swells  out  into  a  small  bulbous 
enlargement,  and  from  this  the  shaft  tapers  gradually  to  its 
extremity.  The  rootlets,  as  well  as  the  cilia  themselves,  are 
said  by  Engelmann  to  be  double  refracting,  whereas  the  basal 
piece  is  isotropous.  A  similar  structure,  although  less  distinct,  is  also  to  be  made 
out  in  ciliated  cells  from  the  higher  animals  (frog  and  rabbit). 

Striated  musctilar  fibre. — There  is  good  reason  to  believe  from  its  chemical 
reactions  that  the  sarcolemma  is  of  the  nature  of  connective  tissue,  and  not  a  cell- 
membrane  as  has  generally  been  thoiight.f  The  intimate  nature  of  its  union  with 
the  tendon-bundle  (see  fig.  127,  p.  130)  would  seem  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  ending-  of  sensory  nerves. — Many  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  those  parts  of 
the  skin  which  are  especially  endowed  with  tactile  sensibility,  penetrate  into  the 
epitheliiun  and  terminate  after  branching  a  number  of  times,  in  expansions  of 
the  axis-cylinder  (tactile  menisci)  which  are  applied  to  certain  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  epidermis.  These  cells  are  apparently  those  described  as  tactile  cells 
by  Merkel  (see  p.  137),  but  according  to  Ranvier  |  there  is  no  actual  connection 
of  the  nerve-fibre  with  the  cell. 

*  Pfliiger's  ArcMv.  XXIII.,  1880. 

+  Froricp,  in  the  Arch.  f.  Anat. ,  1878.  See  also  on  the  subject  of  striated  muscle  a 
paper  by  MerTcel  (in  the  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XIX.,  1881),  ■who  somewhat  modifies  the 
view  he  had  before  taken  (see  p.  128),  and  another  by  Retzius  (Biol.  Unters. ,  1881),  who 
describes  the  appearances  of  the  muscle  of  Dytiscus  much  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  by  me  (Phil.  Trans.,  1873),  but  gives  a  difl'erent  interpretation  of  them  (E.A.S.). 

J  Nouvelles  recherches  s.  1.  corp.  du  tact,  Comptes  rendus,  1880  j  and  Traite  technique, 
sixieme  fascicide,  1882. 
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THE    CEREBEO-SPINAL    AXIS. 

The  cerebro-sjmial  axis  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  Irain  or 
mceidhnlon,  the  enlarged  upper  mass  placed  within  the  cranium,  and  the 
spinal  cord  contained  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  symmetrical  in 
its  form  and  structure  throughout,  consisting  of  a  right  and  a  left  half, 
separated  to  a  certaia  extent  by  longitudinal  fissm'es,  but  united  by 
various  portions  of  white  and  grey  nervous  substance  which  cross  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  form  the  commissures  of  the  braiu  and  spinal 
cord. 

The  cerebro-spiual  axis  is  surrounded  within  the  skull  and  vertebral 
canal  by  three  connective  tissue  membranes,  between  which  are  spaces 
occupied  by  a  clear  fluid  similar  in  its  general  nature  to  lymph  (cerebro- 
spinal fluid).  These  envelopes,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  are, 
1st,  a  firm  fibrous  membrane  named  the  dura  mater,  which  is  placed  most 
superficially  ;  2nd,  a  delicate  membrane  called  the  arachnoid  ;  and,  3rd, 
a  highly  vascular  membrane  named  the  pia  mater,  which  is  next  to, 
and  closely  invests  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord. 


SPINAL     COKD. 

The  spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow  (medulla  spinalis),  is  that  pai-t 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal. 
It  is  about  18  inches  (45  centim.)  long,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Above,  it  is  continued  into  the 
meduUa  oblongata  ;  below,  it  tapers  conically  and  ends  in  a  slender 
filament,  the /ilum  terminale  or  central  ligament  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Althougli  the  cord  usually  ends  near  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  its  termination  is  sometimes  a  little  above  or  below  that  point,  as 
opposite  to  the  last  dorsal  or  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  position  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  also  varies  according  to  the  state  of  cm-vatui-e  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  in  the  flexion  forwards  of  which  the  end  of  the  cord  is  slightly 
raised.  In  the  foetus,  at  an  early  period,  the  embryonic  cord  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  vertebral  canal ;  but,  after  the  third  month,  the  canal  and  the 
roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  neiwes  begin  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  cord 
itself,  so  that  at  birth  the  lower  end  reaches  only  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  cord  is  enclosed  in  the  vertebral  canal  within  a  sheath  (theca, 
figs.  241,  244)  considerably  longer  and  larger  than  itself,  formed  by  the 
dura  mater,  and  separated  from  the  walls  of  the  canal  by  venous  plexuses^ 
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and  much  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  ca"vdty  of  the  theca  between  the  pia 
mater  and  the  dura  mater  is  occupied  by  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  is 
divided  by  the  curtain-like  arachnoid  into  the  two  spaces,  subdural  and 
subarachnoid,  above  mentioned.    Within  the  latter  the  cord,  covered 

Fig.  241. 


Fig.  241. — Sections  showing  the  general  relations  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 

INCLOSING    THECA,  AND    OF    THIS.  TO    THE    VEKTEBRAL    CANAL    (Key  End    Retzius). 

A,  througli  the  fifth,  cervical  vertebra ;  B,  through  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra ;  C, 
through  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  foramen  of  exit  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve- 
roots  ;  D,  through  the  disk  between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebra  ;  E,  through 
the  first  sacral  vertebra.  In  A,  B,  and  C,  the  cord,  covered  by  pia  mater,  is  seen  in  the 
centre,  with  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  attached  to  it  on  either  side  ;  the  nerve-roots  on 
either  side  form  small  groups  which,  since  they  pass  obliquely  downwards  to  their  foramina 
of  exit,  are  cut  across  ;  the  dura  matral  sheath  is  separated  by  a  considerable  space 
from  the  cord,  and  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  and  fatty  tissue  from  the  wall  of  the 
vertebral  canal.  This  tissue  is  in  smaller  amount  in  C.  J)  and  E  are  below  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cord,  and  show  sections  of  the  nerve-bundles  of  the  cauda  equina  within  the 
theca,  which  is  very  large  in  D,  but  comparatively  small  in  E,  the  vertebral  canal  in  the 
latter  being  largely  occupied  by  adipose  tissue.  In  this  are  seen  the  sections  of  two 
large  veins.     The  arachnoid  is  not  represented  in  any  of  these  sections. 


closely  by  pia  mater,  is  suspended,  being  kept  in  position  by  a  ligament 
on  each  side  (ligamentum  denticulatum),  which  fixes  it  at  frequent 
intervals  to  its  sheath,  and  by  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  pass 
across  the  space  from  the  sm-face  of  the  cord  towards  the  intervertebral 
foramina. 
The    uppermosfc    nerve-roots    cross    the    space    nearly    horizontally 
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(fig.  244  a),  but  the  rest  below 
the  first  one  or  two  pass  across 
with  a  more  and  more  oblique 
downward  inclination  until  their 
direction  is  almost  vertical  (fig. 
244  b),  and  indeed  the  lower 
part  of  the  theca  below  the 
termination  of  the  cord  (fig. 
241,  D,  e),  is  occupied  by  the 
descending  roots  of  the  hmibar 
and  sacral  nerves,  passing  to  the 
foramina  between  the  correspond- 
ing vertebra.  The  mass  of  nerve- 
roots,  which  conceals  the  delicate 
filum  terminale,  is  named  the 
Cauda  equina  (fig.  244  c). 


Fig.  242. — View  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
AXIS  (after  Boiirgery).     f 

Tte  right  half  of  the  cranium  and 
trunk  of  the  body  has  been  i-emoved  by 
a  vertical  section ;  the  membranes  of  the 
right  side  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
have  been  cleared  a^yay,  and  the  roots 
and  first  part  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
cranial  nerves,  and  of  all  the  spinal 
nerves  of  the  right  side,  have  been  dis- 
sected out  and  laid  separately  on  the 
wall  of  the  skull  and  on  the  several 
veiiiebrae  opposite  to  the  place  of  their 
natural  exit  from  the  cranio-spinal 
cavity. 

F,  T,  0,  cerebrum ;  C,  cerebellum  ;  P, 
pons  Varolii  ;  in  o,  medulla  oblongata  ; 
m  s,  m  s,  point  to  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  the  spinal  man-ow  ;  c  e, 
on  the  last  lumbar  vertebral  spine,  marks 
the  Cauda  equina ;  v,  the  three  principal 
branches  of  the  nervus  trigeminus  ;  C  i, 
the  sub-occipital  or  first  cervical  nerve  ; 
C  viii,  the  eighth  or  lowest  cervical 
nerve ;  D  i,  the  first  dorsal  nerve  ;  D  xii, 
the  last  dorsal ;  L  i,  the  first  lumbar 
nerve ;  L  v,  the  last  lumbar  ;  S  i,  the 
first  sacral  nerve ;  S  v,  the  fifth  ;  Co  i, 
the  coccygeal  nerve  ;  s,  the  left  sacral 
plexus.* 


.  *  The  relation  between  the  bodies  and 
spines  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  places  of 
attachment  of  the  nerve-roots  to  the 
cord  is  also  illustrated  by  this  figure. 
For  more  detailed  information  on  this 
point  the  reader  may  consult  Gowers 
"  The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,"  1880. 
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Fig.  243. 
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Fig.  243.— Anterior  and   posterior  views  of 

THE    MEDULLA    OBLONGATA    AND    SPINAL     CORD 

WITH   SECTIONS  (Allen  ThomsoD).     ^ 

The  cord  has  been  divested  of  its  memhranes 
and  of  the  roots  of  the  nei-ves.  A  is  an  anterior, 
B  a  posterior  "view.  In  the-se  figures  the  filiform 
prolongation,  represented  separately  in  B',  has 
been  removed  ;  C  shows  a  transverse  section 
tlu'ough  the  middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
D,  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  cervical 
enlargement  of  the  cord  ;  E,  through  the  upper 
dorsal  region;  F,  through  the  lower;  G,  through 
the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  ;  and  H, 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  conus  medullaris. 

1  to  6  refer  to  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
the  remaining  numbers  to  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

] ,  pyramids  ;  1',  their  decussation  ;  2,  olivary 
bodies  ;  3,  lateral  columns  ;  4,  posterior  surface 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  4',  calamus  scripto- 
rius  ;  5,  funiculus  gracilis  ;  6,  posterior  lateral 
columns  passing  to  the  side ;  7,  7,  anterior 
median  fissvire  of  the  sf)inal  cord  ;  8,  8,  antero- 
lateral impression  corresponding  to  the  attach- 
ments of  the  anterior  nerve  roots  ;  9,  9,  poste- 
rior median  fissure ;  10,  10,  postero-lateral 
groove  ;  x  ,  tapering  extremity  of  the  cord  ; 
X  ,   X  ,  in  B',  filum  terminale. 


In  section  the  cord  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, especially  in  the  dorsal  region, 
but  it  is  somewhat  flattened  before 
and  behind.  In  the  dorsal  region,  it 
measures  about  ten  millimeters  from 
side  to  side,  and  about  eight  from 
before  back.  The  cord  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  uniform  diameter  throughout, 
but  is  swollen  out  in  the  cer\ical  and 
lower  dorsal  regions,  two  enlargements 
being  thereby  produced — an  upper  or 
cervical,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar  (fig. 
243).  Of  these  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment is  of  greater  size  and  extent 
than  the  lumbar.  It  extends  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  cord  to  the 
first  or  second  dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  is 
largest  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  where  it  measures 
fi'om  13  to  14  mm,  from  side  to  side. 
The  lower  or  lumbar  enlargement 
begins  at  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra, 
is  largest  opposite  the  twelfth  dorsal 
(11  — 13  nun.  across),  and  fr'om  this 
point  becomes  gradually  smaller ;  its 
antero-posterior  diameter  is  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  transverse  than  is  the  case 
in   the  cervical  enlargement.      Below 
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the  lumbar  enlargement  the  cord  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  cone  {cotius 
meduUaris),  from  the  apex  of  which  the  small  filiform  prolongation  is 
continued  downwards. 

The  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarg-ements  tave  an  evident  relation  to  the  large 
size  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  regions  of  the  cord.  At  the  commencement  of  its  development 
in  the  embryo,  the  spinal  cord  is  destitute  of  these  enlarg-ements,  which,  in  their  fust 
appearance  and  subsequent  progress,  correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  Limbs. 

Fiff.  244. 


Fig,  244. — Posterior  view  of  the  mebulla  oblongata  and  of  the  spinal  cord  with: 

IIS    COVERINGS    AND    THE    ROOTS   OF    THE   NERVES  (Sappey).       J 

The  theca  or  dura-matral  sheath  has  been  opened  by  a  median  incision  along  the  whole 
length,  and  is  stretched  out  to  each  side.  On  the  left  side,  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts 
(A  and  B),  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  have  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  liga- 
mentum  denticulatum,  9,  and  the  anterior  roots,  13  ;  and  along  the  right  side  the  pos- 
terior roots,  10,  are  shown  arising  from  the  postero-lateral  groove,  and  passing  out  through 
the  dura  mater.  The  roman  numbers  indicate  the  different  nerves  in  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  respectively  ;  11,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  12,  ganglia  on 
the  posterior  roots  ;  14,  the  united  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion  ;  15,  tapering  lower  end 
of 'the  spinal  cord ;  16,  fikim  terminale  ;  17,  cauda  equina. 


The  terminal  filament  (filmn  terminale,  central  ligament)  (fig. 
245,  h,  l)  descends  in  the  middle  hne  amongst  the  nerA^es  composing  the 
canda  equina,  and,  becoming  blended  with  the  lower  end  of  the  sheatli 
opposite  to  the  first  or  second  sacral  vertebra,  perforates  the  dura  mater. 
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and  receiving  tin  investment  from  it,  passes  on  to  be  attached  with  this 
to  the  periostemn  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  or  to  the  back  of 


Fig.  245. 


DXII 


,„l. 


Fig.    245. — Posterior   view  of    the    lower  end  of 

THE     SPINAL     CORD     WITH      THE     CAUDA      EQUINA     AND 

SHEATH  (Allen  Thomson).     | 

The  sheath  has  been  opened  from  behind  and  stretched 
towards  the  sides ;  on  the  left  side  all  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  are  entire  ;  on  the  right  side  both  roots  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  are  entire,  while  the 
rest  have  been  divided  close  to  the  place  of  their  pas- 
sage through  the  sheath.  The  bones  of  the  coccyx  are 
sketched  in  their  natural  relative  position  to  show  the 
place  of  the  filum  terminale  and  the  lowest  nerves. 

a,  placed  on  the  posterior  median  fissure  at  the 
middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  ;  h,  b, 
the  terminal  filament,  drawn  slightly  aside  by  a  hook 
at  its  middle,  and  descending  within  the  dura-matral 
sheath  ;  6',  h',  its  prolongation  beyond  the  sheath  and 
upon  the  back  of  the  coccygeal  bones  ;  c,  the  dura- 
matral  sheath  ;  d,  double  foramina  in  this  for  the  sepa- 
rate passage  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each 
of  the  nerves  ;  e,  ligamentum  denliculatum  ;  Dx,  and 
Dxii,  the  tenth  and  tweMth  dorsal  nerves  ;  Li,  and  Lv, 
the  first  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves  ;  Si,  and  Sv,  the  first 
and  fifth  sacral  nerves  ;  Ci,  the  coccygeal  nerve. 


the  coccyx.     It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  pia 
i'^  Wv> ,         mater,  enclosing  for  about  half  its  length  an 
enlarged  continuation  of  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord  (see  below,  p.  268),  with  a  little  grey 
matter  near  the  uj^jper  end.     Below  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal,  the  filum  is  mainly 
s,       composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  Hood- 
ie i  vessels  prolonged  fi'om   the    anterior  spinal 
riliV  vessels,  and  on  either  side  there  run  in  it 
three   or  four  small  bundles  of  meduUated 
nerve-fibres,  some  of  which  have  a  few  gang- 
lion-cells.    These  nerve-bundles  are  regarded 
by  Rauber  as  representing  rudimeutary  coccy- 
geal nerve-roots.     They  have  no  connection 
with  the  coccygeal  nerves  proper. 

The  filum  terminale  is  distinguished  by 
its  silvery  hue  from  the  nerves  among  which 
it  lies. 

Fissures. — The    spinal    cord    is    incom- 
pletely divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  half 
by  two  fissures  which  pass  in  fi'om  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  and   posterior  surfaces,  and 
penetrate  through    the    greater  part   of  its 
thickness.     Of  these  two  median  fissures  the 
anterior  (fig.  246,  1)  is  wider  and  therefore 
more  distinct  than  the  posterior,  although  it 
does  not,  in  most  parts,  penetrate  to  more  than  one-third  the  tliickness 
of  the  cord,  while  the  posterior  fissure  may  reach  more  than  half-way 
from  back  to  fi-ont.     The  anterior  contains  a  fold  of  the  pia  mater  and 
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also  many  blood-ressels,  which  are  thus  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the 
cord.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fissure  is  a  transverse  connecting  portion 
of  "white  substance  named  the  anterior  or  white  commissure. 

The  posterior  (fig.  246,  2)  is  not  an  actual  fissure,  for,  although  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  are  quite  separate,  there 
is  no  distinct  fold  of  the  pia  mater  between  them,  but  merely  a  septum 
of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels  prolonged  fi.'om  that  membrane 
which  passes  in  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord.  Its  position  is  marked, 
especially  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  and  in  the  cervical  region,  by  a 
superficial  fun-ow.    At  its  end  is  the  posterior  or  greij  commissure. 

Besides  these  two  median  fissures,  a  lateral  furrow  is  seen  on  each 


Fig.  24 


Fig.     246.  —  Different 

VIEWS  OF  A  PORTION  OP 
THE  SPINAL  CORD  FROM 
THE  CERVICAL  REGION 
■WITH  THE  ROOTS  OF 
THE    NERYES.        Slightly 

enlarged  (Allen  Thom- 
son). 

In  A,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  specimen  is 
sho-ma,  the  anterior  nerve- 
root  of  the  right  side 
having  been  divided  ;  in 
B,  a  view  of  the  right  side 
is  given  ;  in  C,  the  upper 
surface  is  shown  ;  in  D, 
the  nerve-roots  and  gan- 
glion are  shown  from 
below.  1,  the  anterior 
median  fissure ;  2,  pos- 
terior median  fissure  ;  3, 
antero-lateral  impression, 
over  which  the  bundles  of 
the  anterior  nerve-root  are 
seen  to  spread  (this  im- 
pression is  too  distinct 
in  the  figure) ;  4,  postero- 
lateral groove  into  which 
the  bundles  of  the  pos- 
terior root  are  seen  to  sink  ;  5,  anterior  root ;  5',  in  A,  the  anterior  root  divided  and 
turned  upwards  ;  6,  the  posterior  root,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  into  the  ganglion,  6  ; 
7,  the  united  or  compound  nerve  ;  7',  the  posterior  primary  branch,  seen  in  A  and  D  to 
be  derived  in  part  from  the  anterior  and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root. 


side  of  the  cord,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  named  the  jyostero-Iatercd  groove 
(fig.  246,  c,  4).  Each  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  divided  superficially  by 
the  postero-lateral  groove  into  a  posterior  and  an  antero-lateral  part. 
The  attachment  of  the  anterior  roots,  however,  subdivides  the  latter  into 
anterior  and  lateral  portions. 

An  antero-lateral  groove  is  often  described  in  the  line  of  orig-in  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  nerves,  but  has  no  real  existence.  The  fibres  of  these  roots 
in  fact,  unlike  the  posterior,  do  not  dip  into  the  spinal  cord  in  one  narrow  line, 
but  spread  over  a  space  of  some  breadth. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord,  at  least  in  the  upper  part,  there 
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are  two  slightly  marked  longitudinal  furrows  (fig.  243,  9, 9)  situated  one 
on  each  side,  about  one  millimeter  from  the  posterior  median  fissure, 
and  marking  off,  in  the  cervical  region,  a  slender  tract  (posterior 
median  column).  These  are  better  marked  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others. 


INTEENAL    STRUCTURE    OF   THE    SPINAL   CORD  r   RELATIVE    PROPORTIONS 
OF    GRET    AND    WHITE    MATTER. 

Grey  matter. — When  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  across  (figs.  247,  248) 
it  is  seen  that  the  grey  matter  occupies  the  more  central  parts,  being 
almost  completely  enclosed  by  the  white  matter.  The  grey  matter 
appears  in  the  form  of  two  irregularly  crescentic  portions  on  either 
side,  united  across  the  middle  line  by  the  posterior  grey  commissure 
before  mentioned,  so  that  its  section  may  be  compared  in  shape  to  the 
letter  H.  The  concave  side  of  each  lateral  crescent  faces  outwards, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  posterior  median  fissure 
the  commissure  of  grey  matter  joins  the  crescents  nearer  their 
anterior  than  their  posterior  ends,  except  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
cord. 

The  two  horns  or  cornua  of  each  crescent  are  named  from  their  posi- 
tion anterior  and  posterior:  the  anterior  cornu  (fig.  247,  a.  c)  is  the 
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Fig.    247. — Section   of   the    spinal    cord  in 

THE     UPPER    PART     OF      THE      DORSAL      REGION 

(E.  A.  S.).     i 

a,  anterior  median  fissure ;  p,  posterior  median 
fissure  ;  j)-  ''h  posterior  nerve-roots  entering  at 
the  postero-Iateral  groove  ;  a.  c,  anterior  cornu 
of  grey  matter  ;  p.  c,  posterior  cornu  ;  i,  inter- 
medio-lateral  tract  (lateral  cornu)  ;  2^-  *"»  P^''' 
cessus  reticularis ;  c,  posterior  vesicular  column 
of  Clarke  ;  s,  pia-matral  septum  forming  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  posterior  median  column. 


shorter  and  broader,  and  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
cord  by  white  matter  which  is  traversed  by  the  bundles  of  the  anterior 
roots  at  the  part  where  these  enter  the  cord.  The  posterior  cornu 
{p.  c  )  is  longer  and  narrower,  and  tapers  almost  to  a  point  {apex  cornu 
posterioris),  which  closely  approaches  the  external  surface  of  ^ the  cord  at 
the  postero-Iateral  sulcus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  (p.  n ),  and  between  these  by  processes  of  the  superficial 
neuroglia.  The  posterior  cornu  is  slightly  narrowed  at  its  base  {cervix 
cornu) ;  from  that  place  it  gradually  expands  into  the  main  part  of  the 
cornu  (caput  cornu),  and  from  this  it  tapers  in  the  way  just  noticed. 
Near  its  tip  the  caput  cornu  has  a  peculiar  semi-transparent  aspect, 
whence  it  was  named  sulsiantia  geJatinosa  by  Rolando. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  outer  smface  of  each  crescent  the  grey  matter 
is  less  sharply  marked  off  than  elsewhere  from  the  white  matter  ;  portions 
of  grey  matter  extending  into  the  lateral  white  column  and  uniting  with 
one  another  into  what  in  sections  appears  like  a  network  enclosing  por- 
tions of  white  substance  {p.  r).  This  is  known  as  the  processus 
reticularis ;  it  is  best  marked  in  the  cervical  region  (fig.  248,  C5).     At 
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the  postero-lateral  part  of  the  anterior  corun,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  processus  reticularis,  the  grey  matter  forms  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region  (D 1)  a  somewhat  pointed  triangular  projection,  which  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  middle  cornu  but  is  better  known  as  the 
intermedio-lateral  trad  (fig.  247,  i).     Above,  in  the  cervical  region,  this 

Fig.  248. 


Fig.  248. — Traksverse  sections  of  spinal  cord  at  different  heights  (W.  R.  Gowers). 
Twice  the  natural  size. 

Tlie  letters  and  numbers  indicate  the  position  of  each  section  :  Co.  at  level  of  coccygeal 
nerve  ; '  Sac.  4  of  4th  sacral  ;  L3  of  3rd  lumbar,  and  so  on.  The  gi-ey  substance  is 
shaded  dark,  and  the  nerve-cells  within  it  are  indicated  by  dots. 

blends  with  and  forms  part  of  the  enlarged  anterior  cornu  ;  below,  it 
gradually  diminishes  and  eventually  disappears. 

The  grey  crescents  vary  in  form  in  different  parts  of  the  cord  (see 
fig.  248).  In  the  dorsal  region  both  anterior  and  posterior  cornua  are 
narrow.     In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  anterior  cornua  are 
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large  and  broad.  The  posterior  cornna  are  narrow  in  the  cervical  and 
dorsal,  but  very  broad  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  grey  matter  is  seen 
in  a  series  of  sections  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  cord,  and  least  in  the  dorsal. 

It  is  clear  that  what  appear  in  section  as  irregular  crescentic  areas  of  grey 
matter  are  in  reality  long  irregularly  fluted  columns,  and  that  the  commissural 
band  uniting  the  convex  edge  of  the  crescents  is  a  flattened  expansion,  connect- 
ing the  columns  along  their  whole  length.  But  it  is  both  customary  and  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  according  to 
their  appearance  in  sections,  although  the  term  "  colmnns  "  is  very  generally 
applied  to  what  appear  in  section  as  groups  of  nerve-cells,  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  grey  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  several  portions  of  thii  white  matter 
immediately  to  be  described. 

Fig.  249.        Fig.   249.  — Section  of  lower  extremity   of   spinal   cord.     Magnified 

ABOUT    six    times. 

g|\  The   peculiar  form   of    the   lower  extremity   of   the  central   canal   is 


seen. 


Centeal  canal. — Extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  the  substance  of  the  grey  commissure,  there  is  a  minute  canal  (fig. 
247)  which,  in  sections  of  the  cord,  is  barely  visible,  as  a  speck,  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  continued  above  into  the  medulla  oblongata  where 
it  gradually  approaches  the  posterior  surface  and  eventually  opens  out  at 
the  calamus  scriptorius  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord,  near  the  extremity  of  the  conus  medullaris,  it  becomes  enlarged,  and 
shaped  like  the  letter  "J",  and  is  stated  by  some  observers  to  open  on  the 
posterior  surflice  of  the  cord  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others.  This  central 
canal,  though  minute,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest  as  a  tjrpical 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  cord,  it  being  the  permanent  remains  of  the 
ectodermal  canal  from  which  the  spinal  cord  is  developed.  It  is  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  lower  vertebrata  than  in  mammals. 

White  matter. — The  white  substance  of  each  half  of  the  cord  com- 
pletely encloses  the  grey  matter  except  opposite  the  posterior  cornu. 
This  last  therefore  serves  to  separate  off  a  smaller  posterior  white  column, 
which  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped  in  section  and  is  bounded  internally 
by  the  posterior  median  fissure,  from  the  rest  ■  of  the  white  substance 
which  forms  a  large  antero-lateral  white  column  (figs.  24G  to  248).  The 
an tero -lateral  column  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  divided  into  anterior 
and  lateral  white  columns,  the  j)lace  of  passage  of  the  bundles  of  the 
anterior  nerve-roots  being  taken  as  the  limit  between  the  two  ;  but  since 
these  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  transverse  section  it 
is  clear  that  the  limit  cannot  be  distinctly  fixed. 

The  white  substance  is  traversed  by  imperfect  septa  of  connective 
tissue  prolonged  inwards  from  the  pia  mater.  Most  of  these  are  irregular 
and  some^vhat  variable  in  position,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the 
cervical  region  extending  inwards  towards  the  grey  commissure  from 
the  sulcus  before  described  as  bounding  the  posterior  median  column. 
This  septum  (fig.  247,  s)  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  colmnn 
next  to  the  posterior  median  fissure,  corresponding  to  the  projection  of 
the  posterior  median  column  on  the  outside. 

The  lateral  symmetry  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  always  perfect.  The 
white  columns  especially  are  sometimes  found  slightly  to  vary,  the  varia- 
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*;ion  being  generally  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  white  matter  differs  somewhat  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cord  (see 
below,  p.  278). 

The  white  matter  of  the  cord,  especially  that  of  the  lateral  column, 
increases  gradually  in  amount  from  below  upwards,  receiving  a  con- 
siderable accession  opposite  the  roots  of  the  larger  nerves  which  supply 
the  limbs.  This  more  sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  white  matter  is 
most  marked  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns.  These  relations  ai'e 
strikingly  shown  in  the  appended  curves  (fig.  250)  which  have  been 

Fig.  250. 


Dorsal  "i.  Cervfcal. .     ' 


Pig.  250. — Diagram  showtn&  both  thu  absolttte  and  relative  extent  op  the  gret 

MATTER    AND   OF    THE  WHITE    COLUMNS    IN    SUCCESSIVE    SECTIONAL    AREAS    OF    THE  SPINAL 
CORD,    AS    WELL    AS    THE    SECTIONAL    AREAS    OF    THE    SEVERAL     ENTERING    NERVE-ROOTS 

(adapted  from  Ludwig  and  Woroscliiloif ).   (E.  A.  S. ) 

The  sectional  areas  of  the  several  entering  nerve-roots  {n.r)  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  grey  matter  {gr),  and  of  the  lateral,  posterior,  and  anterior  columns  of  white 
matter  (?.  c,  p.  c,  and  a.  c),  are  represented  in  superposed  curves,  the  common 
abscissa  of  which  {abs.)  is  intersected  at  equal  intervals  by  as  many  ordinates  as  there 
are  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  In  the  ordinates  each  millimeter  above  the  abscissa  represents 
about  one  square  centimeter  of  sectional  area. 

constructed  by  Ludwig  and  WoroschilofF  from  measurements  by  Stilling. 
The  amount  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  different  regions  is  also  given,  as 
well  as  the  sectional  areas  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  seen 
that  opposite  to  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amomit  of  grey  matter. 

The  anterior  or  white  commissure  is  likewise  proportional  in  size  to 
the  entering  nerve-roots. 


MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OP    THE    SPINAL    CORD. 

The  white  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
longitudinally  coursing  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  in  stained  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  cord  (fig.  251)  appear  as  clear  rings  with  a  stained 
dot — the  section  of  the  axis-cylinder — either  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  or 
shifted  somewhat  to  one  side.  The  fibres  vary  much  in  size,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  section  larger  and  smaller  fibres  are  intermixed,  but  some 
parts  are  characterized  by  containing  many  large  fibres,  others  for  the 
most  part  small  fibres.  The  largest  fibres  are  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  column,  the  smallest  in  the  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the 
neighbourhood    of  the  processus  reticularis,   but  the    fibres    of    the 
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posterior  median  column  are  also  veiy  small.  The  white  columns  are 
imperfectly  divided  into  secondary  columns  by  incomi^lete  septa  of 
fibrillar  connective  tissue  which  are  prolonged  inwards  from  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pia  mater,  and  convey  bloodvessels  to  the  interior  of  the 
cord. 

Tm.  251. 


'V  b 


Fig.  251. — A   SMALL   PORTION   OF   A   TBANSVERSE   SECTION   OF    THE   HUMAN    SPINAL   CORD. 

Highly  magnified.     (E.  A.  S.) 

a,  a,  superficial  neuroglia  ;  h,  h,  transverse  section  of  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the 
cord  in  which  the  dark  points  are  the  axis-cylinders,  and  the  clear  areas  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  nerve-fibres  :  the  superficial  neuroglia  is  seen  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  network  in  which  numerous  nuclei  and  one  or  two  co7-pora  amylacea  {.c.  a)  are 
embedded,  and  to  extend  inwards  among  the  nerve-fibres. 

Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  and  closely  investing  the  cord 
externally  is'  a  layer  of  what  in  the  fresh  condition  appears  a  homo- 
geneous or  finely  granular  substance  with  nuclei  embedded  in  it  here  and 
there.  In  sections  of  the  cord  hardened  in  alcohol  or  chromic  acid,  the 
substance  in  question  is  finely  reticulated  (fig.  251,  a,  a).  The  layer  which 
it  forms  is  very  thin  over  some  parts  of  the  surface  but  comparatively 
thick  in  others,  and  where  the  pia-matral  septa  pass  into  the  cord,  it 
accompanies  and  invests  them  and  their  ramifications  in  the  white  sub- 
stance, passing  with  them  between  the  irregular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 
Not  only  does  this  subpial  reticular  substance  accompany  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  fibrillar  tissue  and  largely  assist  in  forming  the  incomplete 
septa  above  mentioned,  but  it  extends  independently  amongst  the 
individual  nerve-fibres,  occupying  the  interstices  between  them,  and 
serving  as  a  uniting  medium  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Hence  it 
was  named  by  Yirchow  the  neuroglia.  The  nuclei  in  it  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  small  cells  (neuroglia -cells)  which  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  tissue  ;  but  others  to  more  conspicuous 
cells,  known  as  the  cells  of  Deiters,  which  are  stellate  in  section  and 
are  found  here  and  there  in  the  larger  interstices  between  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  the  superficial 
neuroglia  is  prolonged  into  the  cornu  of  grey  matter,  and  expands  in 
it  to  form  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando.  This,  as  before 
mentioned,  presents  a  transparent  jelly-like  appearance  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, but  in  sections   of  the  hardened  cord  it  is  finely  reticular. 
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containing  numerous  neuroglia-cells,  and  a  few  bloodvessels.  Some  of 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  of  the  posterior  root  traverse  this  substance, 
and  it  contains,  especially  near  the  cornu  proper  and  the  posterior 
white  column,  a  few  small  scattered  nerve-cells  ;  but  on  the  whole 
there  are  fewer  true  nervous  elements  in  it  than  in  any  other  j)art  of 
the  cord. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  rest  of  the  comua  the  neuroglia  takes  part 
to  a  far  less  extent  than  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  prolonged  both  from  this  and  from  the  white  substance  into  the  grey 
matter,  and  peiwades  the  latter  throughout  in  every  part.  But  it  is 
largely  obscured  in  this  situation  by  the  proper  nervous  elements,  which 
iu  the  gTey  substance  are  of  three  kinds.  In  the  first  place  are  found 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  mostly  of  large  size,  scattered  singly  or  occmi-ing 
in  groups  tliroughout  the  gi'ey  substance.  Secondly,  in  connection  with 
these  and  especially  accumulated  around  the  cells  and  cell-groups,  is  an 
interlacement  of  the  finest  nerve-fibrils,  which  is  derived  according  to 
Gerlach  from  the  ramification  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  may  be  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  several  cells  of  a  group  or  even  between 
separate  cells  and  groups.  Thirdly,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  gTey  matter,  are  nerve -fibres,  mostly  of  the  medullated  kind,  and  the 
axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  ;  these  traverse  the  grey  matter 
in  different  directions,  coursing  for  the  most  part  in  bundles  which  inter- 
cross with  one  another,  and  confer  on  the  grey  matter  a  spongy  appear- 
ance.   Hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  substantia  spongiosa. 

The  neuroglia  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  modified  form  of  connective  tissue. 
Kuhne  and  Ewald  find,  however,  that  the  tissue  composing  the  substantia 
gelatinosa  of  Eolando  (and  probably  the  neuroglia-tissue  generally)  is  similar  in 
chemical  nature  to  the  network  described  by  them  in  the  medullated  sheath  of 
the  nerves,  and  named  "  neuro-keratin  "  from  its  apparent  nature  and  the  resist- 
ance which  it  offers  to  the  action  of  digestive  fluids  (see  p.  144).  But  this  resisting 
power  appears  to  be  conferred  upon  the  tissue  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  for  in  the 
fresh  state  it  is  quite  soft,  and  easily  dissolved  by  the  fluids  in  question.  So  that 
the  argument  in  favour  of  its  ectodermal  origin  which  is  sometimes  drawn  from 
the  supposed  chemical  constitution  of  the  substance,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
negative  the  view,  originally  taught  by  KoUiker,  that  the  neuroglia  (or  reticulum 
as  he  termed  it)  is  a  peculiar  form  of  connective  tissue  (allied  to  retiform  tissue) 
derived,  together  with  the  connective  tissue  septa  which  it  accompanies,  by 
ingrowth  from  the  mesoderm  suiTOunding  the  embryonic  central  nervous  system. 
The  presence  of  the  neuroglia-cells  in  it,  which  resemble  tu  general  appearance 
small  connective  tissue  cells,  is  in  favour  of  Kolliker's  view. 

Small  concentrically  striated  globules,  termed  corpora  amylacca,  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  neuroglia  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  axis.  They  appear  to  be  composed  of  proteid  substance  but, 
although  long  recognized,  their  mode  of  formation  and  their  meaning  are  still 
entirely  unkno'mi. 

Arrangement  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter.  In  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  cord  it  is  seen  that  the  nerve-cells  are  not  by  any 
means  equally  distributed  throughout  the  gTey  substance,  but  are  arranged 
in  definite  groups,  which  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  successive 
sections.  The  groups  are  therefore  the  sections  of  longitudinal  tracts  of 
grey  matter  rich  in  nerve-cells,  and  named  the  ganglionic,  or  vesicular 
columns  of  the  grey  matter.  The  longitudinal  continuity  of  the  groups 
can  be  seen  in  sections  of  the  cord  made  parallel  with  its  long  axis  and 
passiag  through  the  part  of  the  grey  matter  where  the  groups  occur. 
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Of  these  groups  or  columnar  tracts  of  nerve-cells,  the  one  which  is 
most  constant  and  contains  the  largest  cehs  is  fomid  along  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  anterior  cornu  where  the  nerve-cells  lie  amonp- 
the  entering  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  these  anterior  or  motor  nerve-fibres  are  directly  continuous 
with  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  some  of  the  nerve-cells  of  this  group. 


Fig.    252.  —  Transverse 

SECTION  OF  HALF  THB 
SPINAL  MARROW  IN  THB 
LUMBAR      ENLARGEMENT 

(Allen  Thomson),     f 

This  is  a  seniicliagram- 
matic  representation  taken 
from  a  specimen,  and 
founded  in  jiart  on  the 
statements  of  Lockhart 
Clarke  and  of  Kolliker. 

1,  anterior  median  fis- 
sure ;  2,  jjosterior  median 
fissure ;  3,  central  canal 
lined  ^Yiih  epithelium  ;  4, 
posterior  commissure  ;  5, 
anterior  commissure  ;  6, 
posterior  column  ;  7,  la- 
teral column  ;  8,  anterior 
column ;  9,  fasciculus  of 
posterior  nerve-root  enter- 
ing in  one  bundle,  a  part 
of  which  passes  into  the 
posterior  cornu,  and  a  part 
into  the  posterior  column  ; 
10,  fasciculi  of  anterior 
roots ;  a,  a,  caput  cornu 
posterioris  with  the  gelati- 
nous substance  of  Rolando ; 
b,  the  cervix  cornu ;  c,  pos- 
terior vesicular  column  of 
Clarke  ;  to  the  right  of  d, 
the  group  of  cells  in  the 
intermedio  -  lateral  tract ; 
€,  e,  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  entering  the  anterior  cornu,  and  passing  through  among 
the  cells  ;  e',  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  which  decussate  in  the  anterior  commissm-e  ; 
e",  external  fibres  from  the  roots  running  round  the  outside  of  the  anterior  grey  cornu 
towards  the  lateral  columns  ;  /,  fibres  from  the  posterior  commissure  and  from  the  pos- 
terior coniu  running  towards  the  anterior.  Three  groups  of  cells  are  seen  in  the  anterior 
cornu  in  this  region  of  the  cord  ;  and  from  their  position  may  be  described  as  external, 
internal,  and  posterior. 


Hence  it  is  sometimes  named  the  motor  ganglmiic  cohimn,  but  it  is  more 
generally  known  as  the  ganglionic  or  vesicular  column  of  the  anterior  cornu. 
Its  cells  are  in  some  parts  collected  into  two  groups,  a  lateral  nearer 
the  lateral  column  of  white  matter,  and  a  mesial  nearer  the  anterior 
column  ;  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  there  is  a  third,  more  deeply  seated, 
posterior  group  (fig.  252).  Some  of  the  cells  which  are  nearer  the 
anterior  commissure  send  their  axis-cylinder  processes  through  this  to 
the  other  half  of  the  cord  :  it  is  believed  that  these  processes  may  be 
connected  with  nerve-fibres  of  the  corresponding  anterior  root  of  the 
other  side. 
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In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  it  may  be  made  out  tliat  there  are  variations 
in  the  size  of  this  column  of  cells  in  successive  portions  of  the  cord,  the  cells  being 
more  numerous  opposite  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  nerve-roots,  the  at- 
tachment of  which  to  the  cord  is  in  them  more  localized  than  in  man  and 
hio-her  vertebrates.  In  this  way  somewhat  of  a  segmental  formation  of  the  colmnn 
is  indicated,  and  in  some  fishes  and  reptiles  the  enlargement  of  the  group  of  cells 
and  its  enclosing  grey  matter  is  sufficiently  marked  to  produce  an  external  swell- 
ing opposite  each  nerve-pair. 

Fig.  253. — A  S3IALL  POK-  Pig-  253. 

TWS  OF  A  TRANSVERSE 
SECTION  OF  THE  SPIXAT/ 
CORD  AT  THE  PLACE 
WHERE  TWO  BUNDLES  OP 
THE  FIBRES  OF  THE  AN- 
TERIOR ROOTS  PASS  INTO 
THE     GREY     SUBSTANCE. 

(AEen  Thomson. )     g^j-, 

«..  a,  two  bundles  of 
fibres  of  the  anterior  root 
passing  through  the  white 
substance  of  the  cord,  d, 
d ;  b,  b,  fibres  running 
backwards  through  the 
grey  substance  towards 
the  posterior  cornua ;  c, 
c',  others  spreading  in  the 
anterior  cornua,  on  the  one 
side  towards  the  anterior 
commissure,  and  on  the 
other  round  the  outer  side 
of     the    anterior    cornu ; 

e,  e,  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  anterior  cornu  ;  the  communication 
between  these  ceUs  and  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  roots  is  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

A  second  very  well  marked  group  or  column  of  cells,  which  occupies 
in  transverse  section  an  area  at  the  inner  or  mesial  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  posterior  cornu  (fig.  252,  c),  and  appears  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
grey  matter  by  a  curved  bundle  of  fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  root, 
extends  along  the  middle  region  of  the  cord  from  the  third  lumbar  to  the 
seventh  cervical  nerve.  This  was  termed  by  Lockhart  Clarke  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  ;  it  is  often  known  as  GlarMs  column.  It  is  largest  _ 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  that  region  of  the  cord  it  was  termed  by  Stilling  the 
dorsal  nucleus.  But  although  ceasing  above  and  below  the  points  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  altogether  unrepresented  in  other  parts,  for  gr(Jups  of 
cells  are  found  in  a  similar  situation  opposite  the  origin  of  the  second 
and  third  sacral  nerves  (sacral  nucleus  of  Stilling)  and  opposite  the  origin 
of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  (cervical  nucleus) ;  and  elsewhere 
there  are  scattered  cells  in  the  same  part  of  the  section  of  the  cord.  The 
cells  of  this  column  are  of  moderate  size,  and  their  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses tend  for  the  most  part  towards  the  lateral  column.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Clarke's  column  is  best  developed  in  the  region  of  the  cord 
where  the  column  of  the  anterior  cornu  is  least  so. 

A  third  column  of  cells  lies  in  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  {column  of 
the  intermecliolateral  tract,  fig.  252,  d ).  Like  that  tract,  the  ganglionic 
column  it  contains  only  appears  as  a  distinct  formation  in  the  dorsal 
region ;  in  other  parts  it  blends  more  or  less  with  the  colmnn  of  the 
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anterior  cornu.  Its  cells,  although  large,  are  on  the  whole  smaller  than 
those  of  the  anterior  cornu.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  a 
group  of  cells  becomes  distinct  in  a  similar  situation,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

The  above  are  the  chief  groups  or  columns  of  cells  which  are  distin- 
guishable in  transverse  section,  and  of  them  the  column  of  the  anterior 
cornu  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  described  as  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord.  But  in  addition  to  the  groups,  a  certain 
number  of  scattered  cells  are  met  with,  distributed  through  the  posterior 
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Fig.  254. — Longitudinal  section   op  the  cord  through  the   anterior  white  com- 
missure   AND    ANTERIOR    GREY    CORNU.       DoRSAL    REGION.       (Henle).       *f 

Only  tlie  left  half  of  the  section  is  represented. 

Ca,  anterior  commissure  with  fibres  passing  into  it  through  the  anterior  column  from 
the  grey  matter,  and  decussating  with  those  of  the  other  side  ;  Fa,  anterio  white  column  ; 
Cga,  anterior  cornu  of  the  gre-y  matter  ;  many  of  the  multipolar  cells  are  extended  in  a 
longitudinal  direction ;  Fl,  lateral  column,  into  which  fibres  are  seen  passing  from  the 
grey  cornu  and  turning  upwards  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 


cornu,  and  extending  into  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Eolando.  These 
cells  vary  much  in  form  and  size,  but  are  for  the  most  part  sf)indle-shaped 
and  smaller  than  those  previously  mentioned.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  have  any  special  relation  to  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots, 
although  in  the  lamprey  it  has  been  shown  by  Freud  that  cells  which 
appear  to  correspond  with  them  send  their  axis-cylinders  into  those  roots. 
Commissures. — The  anterior  commissure  (fyg.  254,  Ca)  consists  of  me- 
duUated  nerve-fibres  which  pass  on  each  side,  some  into  the  anterior  white 
column,  others  into  the  anterior  horn  of  grey  matter.  Their  course  is  not 
strictly  transverse,  many  fibres  which  enter  the  anterior  part  of  the  com- 
missure at  one  side  leave  it  at  the  posterior  portion  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  thus  a  double  decussation  at  the  middle  line  (fig.  252,  5).  This 
decussation  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  comparatively  short  and  wide 
commissure  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
region.  In  the  latter  situation  it  appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  decus- 
sation of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  be  after- 
wards described.  In  addition  to  the  transverse  there  are  a  few  longitu- 
dinal bundles  of  fibres.    The  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure 
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are  often  somewhat  displaced  by  vesRiels  -U'liioh  pass  into  the  grey  sub- 
stance from  the  anterior  fissure. 

The  posferio)-  commissure  is  also  composed  of  meduUated  fibres  running 
transversely  or  with  a  slight  obliquity,  but  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  nem'ogiia  between  them,  and  this  gives  the  grey  aspect  to  the  com- 
missure. In  this  commissure  is  contained  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  fibres  of  the  commissure  sweeping  round  it,  leaving  an 
area  outside  the  epithelium  of  the  canal  almost  free  from  nerve- 
fibres,  and  occupied  only  by  what  appears  like  a  joortion  of  neuroglia, 
having  in  the  hardened  condition  a  reticulated  structure  and  in  the  fresh 
state  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It  is  sometimes  termed  sudsfantia  geJatinosa 
centralis.  The  outermost  part  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  the  more 
concentric  disposition  of  its  fibrils.  There  is  rather  more  of  the  posterior 
commissure  behind  the  central  canal  than  in  front.  The  fibres  of  the 
posterior  part  curve  backwards  on  reaching  the  lateral  crescents  of  grey 
matter  and  pass  towards  the  bundles  of  the  posterior  roots,  whereas  those 
of  the  anterior  part  diverge  at  various  angles  into  the  cervix  cornu. 

The  central  camd  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
The  cells  are  slightly  longer  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
canal.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  bunch  of  cilia  on  the  side  which  is  turned 
towards  the  lumen  of  the  canal :  the  other  end  of  the  ceU  is  prolonged 
into  the  reticular  substance  just  mentioned,  and  there  becomes  lost  to  view. 

In  the  adult  the  lumen  of  the  central  canal  is  not  unfrequently 
obliterated,  being  filled  up  by  detached  cells. 

Origin  of  the  spinal  nerves. — The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  attached  along  the  sides  of  the  cord,  oppo- 
site to  the  corresponding  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  ;  the  posterior  roots 
in  a  straight  fine  at  the  poster o -lateral  groove,  and  the  anterior  roots 
scattered  somewhat  irregularly  upon  the  surface  (fig.  246,  b). 

The  anterior  roots  are  seen  in  a  transverse  section  to  pass  through 
white  substance  and  to  enter  the  grey  cornu  in  several  bundles,  which 
have  a  slight  upward  inclination,  so  as  to  be  often  cut  obliquely  if  the 
section  be  exactly  in  a  transverse  plane.  Some  of  the  fibres  on  reaching 
the  gTey  matter  are  directly  connected  with  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  the  large  nerve-ceUs  of  the  cornu.  The  others,  and  perhaps  the 
larger  number,  pass  by  the  cells  without,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  entering 
into  relation  with  them. 

As  soon  as  the  bundles  enter  the  grey  matter,  their  fibres  diverge 
from  one  another,  some  going  inwards  towards  the  anterior  commissure, 
others  outwards  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  and  others 
straight  backwards  to  the  posterior  cornu  (fig.  255).  Of  those  which  pass 
inwards  some  are  continued  into  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  mesial 
group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  others  are  stated  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cord  through  the  anterior  commissure  and  perhaps  to 
become  connected  with  the  corresponding  cells  there.  The  outAvardly 
directed  fibres  of  the  root  are  partly  connected  with  the  lateral  group  of 
anterior  cornu  cells,  and  partly  enter  the  lateral  white  column  and  turn 
upwards  in  it.  The  middle  set  of  fibres  again  are  partly  connected  to  the 
cells  of  the  lateral  group  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  partly,  as  just  men- 
tioned, pass  on  to  the  posterior  cornu  without  coming  into  relation  with 
the  motor  nerve-cells.  Their  further  course  here  has  not  been  traced. 
According  to  Gerlach  they  are  continued  into  some  of  the  scattered  cells 
of  the  posterior  cornu. 

T  2 
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The  posterior  roots  at  their  entrance  into  the  cord  are  seen  to  form 
two  sets.  Of  these  the  external  and  somewhat  smaller  enters  the 
gi'ey  matter  at  once,  passing  in  separate  bnndles,  partly  through 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Kolando,  partly  curving  round  this  sub- 
stance. Their  course,  like  that  of  the  bundles  of  the  anterior  roots, 
is  directed  slightly  obliquely  upwards.  In  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
many  of  the  bundles  become  longitudinal,  turning  either  upwards  or 
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Fig.  255. DlAGRAlI  TO  IL- 
LUSTRATE THE  COUKSE 
TAKEN  BY  THE  FIBRES  OF 
THE  NERVE-ROOTS  ON  ENTER- 
ING      THE       SPINAL       CORD. 

(E.A.S.) 

a,  a,  two  funiculi  of  the 
anterior  root  of  a  nerve  ;  1,  1, 
some  of  their  fibres  passing 
into  the  lateral  cells  of  the 
anterior  cornu  ;  1',  1',  others 
passing  into  the  mesial  cells  of 
the  same  cornn  ;  2,  2,  fibres 
passing  to  the  lateral  column 
of  the  same  side  without 
joining  nerve-cells ;  3,  3, 
fibres  j)assing  towards  the  pos- 
terior cornu ;  4,  4,  fibres 
passing  across  the  anterior 
commissure,  to  enter  nerve- 
cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  of 
the  other  side  ;  p,  funiculus 
of  the  posterior  root  ;  p,  I, 
fibi'es  of  its  lateral  or  external 
division  coming  through  and 
around  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance of  Rolando  ;  some  of  these,  5,  are  represented  as  becoming  longitudinal  in  the 
latter  ;  others,  6,  6,  as  passmg  towards  the  anterior  cornu,  either  directly  or  after  join- 
ing cells  in  the  posterior  cornu,  and  others,  7,  as  curving  inwards  towards  the  grey  com- 
missure ;  p,  m,  fibres  of  the  mesial  or  inner  division,  entering  the  posterior  column  and 
then  becoming  longitudinal ;  p',  iii! ,  fibres  from  a  posterior  root  which  had  joined  the 
cord  lower  down  and  entered  the  posterior  column,  now  passing  into  the  grey  matter  at 
the  root  of  the  posterior  cornu.  Of  these,  8,  is  represented  as  entering  Clarke's  column, 
9,  as  curving  around  this  and  coursing  to  the  anterior  commissure,  and  10,  as  passing 
towards  the  anterior  cornu.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column 
are  shown  arching  round,  and  taking  the  direction  of  the  lateral  column. 

a.m.f.,  anterior  median  fissure  ;  p.m.f.,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  c.c,  central  canal  ; 
s.  R. ,  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Kolando. 

do\^Tiwards  for  a  certain  distance,  and  then  in  all  probability  passing  in 
again  horizontally.  The  rest  pass  at  once  horizontally  into  the  grey 
matter  where  for  the  most  part  they  become  lost,  but  some  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  anterior  cornu,  and  others  tend  towards  the  posterior  com- 
missure, and  probably  pass  through  it  to  the  other  side. 

The  inner  or  principal  bundle  of  the  posterior  root  enters  the  posterior 
white  column.  The  fibres  turn  upwards  in  this  and  run  longitudinally 
for  some  distance.  At  length,  after  passing  through  several  segments 
of  the  cord,  they  turn  in  obliquely  into  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu, 
which  in  their  longitudinal  course  they  have  been  gradually  approaching. 
(It  is  uncertain  whether  all  the  fibres  thus  turn  in  again  or  whether  some 
are  continued  along  the  column  towards  the  encephalon.)  Here  they 
form  a  Avell-marked  bundle,  which  traverses  the  grey  matter  obliquely. 
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passing  towards  the  anterior  cornu,  and  cutting  oflF  in  their  passage  a 
distinct  area  of  the  grey  substance  in  which,  in  the  dorsal  region,  the 
cells  of  Clarke's  column  lie.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  bundle  enter  this 
area  and  there  become  longitudinal,  others  go  towards  the  outer  or 
lateral  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  others  again  bend 
sharply  round  towards  the  anterior  commissm^e. 

Course  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  spinal  cord. — It  is  impossible 
to  mu'avel  the  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  in  their  passage  along  the  spinal 
cord,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the  same  fibre  or  fibres  for 
any  distance  in  microscopical  sections  of  the  organ.  But  the  task  of 
following  out  the  course  of  certain  sets  of  fibres  has  been  much 
facilitated  of  late  years  by  the  application  to  the  subject  of  certain 
special  developmental  and  pathological  methods  of  observation.  Thus 
it  is  found  that  if  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord  is  carefully 
observed,  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  formed  later 
along  certain  tracts  of  the  white  columns  than  in  the  rest  of  the  white 
matter,  so  that  in  transverse  sections  of  the  cord  these  tracts  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  their  more  transparent  grey  appearance  (Flechsig). 

Another  method  by  which  similar  results  are  arrived  at  consists  in 
tracing  the  course  which  the  degeneration  of  the  fibres  pm^sues  in  con- 
sequence of  a  lesion  either  in  the  encephalon,  or  in  the  spinal  cord  itself, 
or  even  in  the  peripheral  nerves  ;  the  lesions  being  produced  by  accidental 
injury,  by  pathological  changes,  or  experimentally  in  animals  (Schieffer- 
decker).  The  degenerations  which  follow  are  either  the  result  of  the 
Wallerian  law  that  separation  of  a  nerve-fibre  from  the  nerve-cell  with 
which  it  is  connected  as  its  trophic  (nutritive)  centre  is  followed  by  de- 
generative changes  in  the  part  of  the  fibre  thus  separated  fi-om  that  centre, 
or  they  may  follow  from  the  prolonged  disuse  of  a  nervous  tract,  especially 
in  young  animals,  as  when  a  limb  is  removed  altogether  or  a  nerve  or  nerves 
permanently  paralyzed.  The  degeneration  which  follows  a  lesion  of  part 
of  the  nervous  centre,  and  especially  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  in  some 
tracts  centrifugal,  in  others  centripetal.  The  place  of  the  degenerated 
nervous  substance  is  taken  by  connective  tissue  and  this,  by  its  difference 
of  behaviom'  to  staining  fluids,  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  sur- 
rounding undegenerated  white  substance.  In  some  cases  groups  of  nerve- 
cells  are  affected  by  the  degenerative  processes,  and  some  of  the  cells  may 
even  eventually  disappear  altogether.  When  this  is  the  case  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  in  some  way  in  connection  with  the  tracts  of 
fibres  which  have  simultaneously  undergone  degeneration. 

In  the  antero-lateral  colunxn  there  are  at  least  two  such  tracts  which 
can  by  these  methods  be  traced  not  only  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  but  into  or  fi-om  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon.  The  two 
tracts  in  question  have  accordingly  been  named,  from  their  upper  con- 
nexions, i\\e  pyramidal  trad  or  tracts,  and  the  direct  lateral  cerebellar  tract. 

The  jjijrainidal  tract  is  directly  traceable  down  from  the  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  meduUa  oblongata.  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres  which 
compose  the  pyramid,  cross  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  spinal  cord,  down 
which  they  pass  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  as  a  compact 
bundle  of  fibres  occupying  in  transverse  section  a  somewhat  oval  area 
which  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  posterior  cornu  and  the  outer  surface 
of  the  cord,  but  is  in  most  parts  separated  from  both  by  bundles  of  fibres 
belonging  to  other  systems.  This  IcUeral  or  crossed  part  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  (fig.  256,  c.p.t?)  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  pair  of 
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sacral  nerves,  becoming  gradually  smaller  below  and  approaching  the 
surface  of  the  cord. 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  do  not  decussate  at 
the  upper  limit  of  the  cord.  These  pass  down  close  to  the  anterior 
median  fissure,  forming  the  anterior^  or  wicrossed  portion  of  the  pyra- 
midal tract  {dp.t.),  which  gradually  diminishes  as  it  is  traced  downwards, 
and  ceases  altogether  at  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  dorsal  region  of 
the  cord.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  decussation  of  these  anterior 
23yramidal  tracts  goes  on  along  their  whole  course,  their  fibres  passing 


Fig.  256. — Diagrammatic  sections  of  the  spinal 

CORD  AT  DIFFERENT  PARTS  TO  SHOW  THE  CHIEF 
LOCALIZED  TRACTS  OF  FIBRES  IN  THE  WHITE  SUB- 
STANCE (after  Pleclisig).     One  and  a  half  times 

THE    NATURAL    SIZE. 

/. ,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  nerve  ;  //.,  of 
the  third  dorsal ;  ///.,  of  the  sixth  dorsal ;  IV.,  of 
the  twelfth  dorsal ;  V.,  at  the  level  of  the  fourth, 
lumbar. 

d.p.t.,  direct  or  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  ;  c.p.t., 
crossed  or  lateral  pyramidal  tracts ;  c.t.,  direct 
cerebellar  tract ;  g,  tract  of  GoU. 

through  the  anterior  commissure  and 
through  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite 
side  to  reach  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cord.  The  decus- 
sating fibres  in  the  anterior  commissure 
would  thus  form  a  continuation  of  the 
larger  decussation  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  deTelopment) 
of  the  anterior  pyi-amidal  tracts  in  different 
individuals.  In  some  they  are  so  well  marked 
as  to  form  a  visible  prominence  on  the  siu'face 
of  the  cord  close  to  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
■  in  others  they  are  quite  small,  or  may  even  fail 
altogether.  In  this  case  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  which  is 
knowm  to  be  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
has  been  more  complete  than  usual.  In  other 
cases  again  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  may 
beunsymmetrical,  being  more  developed  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  or  the  tract  on  one  side 
may  be  w^hoUy  undeveloped. 

The  direct  lateral  cerehellar  tract  {c.t?)  lies  between  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tract  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord,  occupying  a  somewhat  narrow 
area  of  the  transverse  section,  which  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  cord 
reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  posterior  cornu,  but  lower  down  becomes  more 
limited,  and  is  separated  from  the  cornu  by  the  intervention  of  the 
adjoining  pyramidal  tract.  It  disajDpears  at  about  the  second  or  third 
lumbar  nerves. 

It  is  found  that  there  are  a  few  fibres  scattered  through  the  neigh- 
jDoming  parts  of  the  lateral  column  which,  from  their  development 
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simultaneonslj  with  those  of  the  cerebellar  tract,  should  be  apparently 
reckoned  with  it.  In  the  same  way  a  few  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract 
are  found  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  antero-lateral  column.  It  ia 
stated  that  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  some  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
column  are  in  connexion  with  the  fibres  of  this  lateral  cerebellar 
tract. 

The  fibres  of  this  tract  acquire  their  medullary  sheath  somewhat  later  than 
those  of  the  pyi'amidal  tract,  and  are  hence  distinguishable  from  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  antero-lateral  column  has  so  far  not  been  mapped 
out  in  definite  tracts.  It  varies  in  sectional  area  with  the  size  of  the 
nerve-roots  and  of  the  grey  matter.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  anterior  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  column  minus  the  anterior 
pyramidal  tract,  which  is  distinguished  by  Flechsig  as  the  principal  tract 
of  the  anterior  column,  and  its  fibres  not  improbably  are  of  a  commissural 
nature,  serving  to  connect  the  grey  matter  of  different  segments  of 
the  cord.  It  receives  fibres  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  other  side 
through  the  anterior  commissure  (fig.  254),  perhaps  directly  prolonged 
from  the  anterior  root  of  the  other  side,  and  also  small  bundles  from  the 
anterior  comu  of  the  same  side. 

In  the  posterior  white  column  there  is  a  tract  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  antero-lateral  column,  but  extends 
only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord.  This  tract 
corresponds  with  the  situation  of  the  posterior  median  column,  and  is 
known  as  GoUs  tract  (fig.  256,  ^).  Its  fibres  are  continued,  according 
to  Flechsig,  fr'om  the  axis-cylinders  of  some  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
column,  partly  from  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  partly  through  the  pos- 
terior commissure  from  the  other  side. 

The  rest  of  the  posterior  column  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  cord  and 
the  whole  of  it  in  the  lower  appears  chiefly  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
bundles  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  which  pass  upwards  in  it 
before  turning  in  to  the  grey  substance.  It  increases  gTadually  in 
sectional  area  from  below  upwards,  with  a  more  sudden  increase  opposite 
the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements. 

There  was  formerly  much  discussion  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  fibres 
of  the  neiTC-roots  in  the  cord,  some  holding  with  Volkmann  that  none  of  them 
reached  the  brain,  arguing  from  measurements  of  the  size  of  the  cord  in  diflrerent 
regions,  that  the  cord  could  not  contain  in  its  upper  regions  all  those  nerve-fibres 
which  were  traceable  to  it  in  the  lower  ;  others  with  KoUiker  taking  the  view 
that  the  diminished  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  upper  regions,  might  fully  ac- 
count for  the  insufiicient  enlargement  in  sectional  area,  without  supposing  that 
any  of  the  fibres  became  lost  in  the  grey  matter.  But  ajjart  from  the  fact  that 
an  actual  connexion  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve-roots  with  nerve-cell  prolongations 
has  now  been  shown  in  a  number  of  instances.  Stilling  has  proved  by  actual  ob- 
servation and  calculation  that  there  are  not  quite  half  as  many  fibres  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  white  substance  in  the  upper  cervical  region  as  reach  the  cord 
by  the  nerve-roots.  Thus  in  one  subject  it  was  found  that  about  800,000  fibres 
entered  the  cord  by  the  roots  (500,000  by  the  posterior  roots,  and  300,000  by  the 
anterior),  while  the  white  substance  at  the  level  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  con- 
tained only  about  400,000  fibres. 
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THE    ENCEPHALOH. 

The  encephalon  comprises  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerebellum  with 
the  pons  Varolii,  the  mesencephalon,  the  thalamencephalon,  and  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  the  three  parts  last  named  being  termed  col- 
lectively the  cerebrum.  The  tnedulla  ollongata  (fig.  257,  d)  is  the  part 
continuous  Avith  the  spinal  cord  :  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  encephalon 
and  rests  against  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  cere- 
Mlum  (b)  occupies  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  Its  central  part 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  a  space,  which  is  bounded  in  front  by 
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Fig.  257.— Plan  in  out- 

LISE  OF  THE  ENCEPHA- 
LON, AS  SEEN  FKOM  THE 
RIGHT    SIDE.       g- 

The  parts  are  repre- 
sented as  separated  from 
one  another  somewhat 
more  than  natural  so  as 
to  sliow  their  connections. 
A,  cerebrum  ;  e,  fissure  of 
Sylvius  ;  B,  cerebellum  ; 
C,  pons  Varolii ;  D,  me- 
dulla oblongata  ;  a,  pe- 
duncles of  the  cerebrum  ; 
b,  c,  d,  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  ;  the  parts 
marked  a,  b,  form  the 
isthmus  encephali. 


the  posterior  surface 
of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  which 
is  named  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  cerebellum  is  connected 
by  peduncles  below  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  above  mth  the  cerebrum, 
and  in  the  middle  with  the  jw?^s  Varolii  (c),  a  commissm'e  uniting  the 
two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  The  cerebrum  (a)  includes  all  the  re- 
maining and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  united 
with  the  parts  below  by  a  comparatively  narrow  and  constricted  portion 
or  isthmus  (a,  I),  part  of  which,  forming  the  crura  cerebri,  descends 
through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  whilst  another  part 
on  each  side  joins  the  cerebelhun.  The  cerebrum  is  mainly  composed 
of  the  large  convoluted  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  "\Aithin  it  are  the  third 
and  two  lateral  ventricles.  It  occupies  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the 
anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossse,  and  the  superior  fossse  of  the  occij^ital 
bone.  The  cerebral  hemisiDheres  are  united  together  by  a  large  com- 
missure termed  the  corpus  callosum,  and  by  smaller  commissures. 


THE    MEDUIiliA    OBIjOK"GATA. 

EXTERNAL     CHARACTERS. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  continuous  below  with  the  spinal  cord,  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.    Its  upper  limit  is 
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marked  by  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  into  which  it  is  con- 
tinued above  ;  its  anterior  or  ventral  surface  rests  in  the  basilar  groove, 
whilst  posteriorly  it  is  received  into  the  fossa  named  the  vallecula  between 
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Fig.  258. — Eight  half  of  the  brain  divided  by  a  vertical  antero-posterior 
SECTION  (from  various  sources  and  from  nature).     (Allen  Thomson).     ^ 

1,  2,  3,  3a,  35,  are  placed  on  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  ;  4,  tlie  fifth  ventricle,  and 
above  it  the  divided  corpus  callosum  ;  5,  the  third  ventricle ;  5',  pituitary  body ;  6, 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  pineal  gland  ;  + ,  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  7,  pons  Varolii  ;  8, 
medulla  oblongata  ;  9,  cerebellum  ;  i,  the  olfactory  bulb  ;  ii,  the  right  optic  nerve  ;  iii, 
right  third  nerve. 


the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  there  bounds  the  fourth  ventricle. 
From  its  sides  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  cranial  nerves  issue. 

The  term  medulla  oblongata,  as  employed  by  Willis  and  Vieussens,  and  by  those 
"who  directly  followed  them,  included  the  crui-a  cerebri  and  pons  Varolii,  as  well 
as  that  part  to  which  by  Haller  first,  and  by  most  subsequent  writers,  this  term 
has  been  restricted. 

It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  truncated  cone,  being  expanded  at  its 
upper  part  both  laterally  and  dorso-ventrally  :  its  length  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyi^amids  to  the  pons  is  nearly  an  inch  (20 
to  24  mm.);  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  (17  to 
18  mm.) ;  and  its  thickness,  from  before  backwards,  rather  less  (15  mm.). 
In  its  lower  part  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord,  its  measurements  are 
but  little  different  from  those  of  the  cord. 

The  anierior  and  posterior  median  fissures  which  partially  divide  the 
spinal  cord  are  continued  up  into  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  anterior 
fissure  terminates  immediately  below  the  pons  in  a  recess,  the  foramen 
ccecum  of  Vicq  d'  Azyr  ;  it  is  partly  interrupted  below  by  the  decussating 
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Ibunclles  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  posterior  fissure  is  continued  upwards  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  medulla  where  it  expands  into  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  structure  of  the  medulla  oblongata  will  be  most  easily  made  clear 
by  tracing  the  several  parts  of  the  sjDinal  cord  uj)wards  in  their 
continuity  with  the  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Fia:.  259. 


Fig.  259. — View  of  the  anterior  sukkjace 
OF  THE  PONS  Varolii  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, WITH  A  SMALL  PART  OF  THE  SPINAL 
CORD    ATTACHED. 

a,  a,  pjramitls  ;  h,  their  decussation  ;  c,  c, 
olives  ;  d,  d,  restif orm  bodies  ;  e,  external  arci- 
form  fibres,  curving  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
olive ;  /,  fibres  described  by  Solly  as  passing  from 
the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  to  the  cere- 
bellum ;  g,  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
li,  lateral  column  ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  i,  its  upper 
fibres  ;  v,  v,  roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 


In  doing-  this  it  will  be  found  tliat  the 
relative  position  and  extent  of  many  of  the 
parts  are  gradually  altered,  and  that  other 
parts  -which  are  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
represented  in  the  spinal  cord  become  inter- 
polated between  those  which  are  there  met 
with.  It  will  further  be  found  that  the 
change  of  relative  iDosition  of  the  parts  is 
largely  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place  the  sudden  passage  of  large  bundles  of 
meduUated  fibres  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  appears  to  break  up  to  a  great  extent  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior 
comu,  which  is  traversed  by  the  bundles.  In  the  second  place  the  opening  up  of 
the  central  canal  and  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  bring 
the  grey  matter  to  the  surface  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  whilst  the  posterior  cornu 
is  coincidently  shifted  to  the  side,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  if  a 
median  incision  were  made  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
the  central  canal,  and  the  two  lateral  halves  were  then  turned  outwards  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  became  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cord. 


In  tracing  the  jjarts  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards  into  the  medulla  in 
the  manner  proposed,  we  may  employ  the  lines  along  which  the  cranial 
nerve-roots  issue  fi'om  the  sides  of  the  medulla  as  guides  in  recognizing 
in  the  latter  the  three  chief  columns  which  are  marked  off  on  the  surface 
of  the  cord  by  the  exit  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  Ime  of  the  'posterior  or  sensory  roofs  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  prolonged 
for  a  certain  distance  l)y  a  series  of  bundles  of  the  sjjiual  accessory  or 
eleventh  cranial  nerve(figs.  260,  261,  XI).  This  begins  to  take  origin 
as  far  down  as  the  lower  end  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord 
(fig.  244,  8),  but  there  its  roots  issue  more  from  the  side,  and  external 
to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
cervical  region  however,  they  approach  the  line  of  the  posterior  roots, 
and  indeed  some  of  the  bundles  arise  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
first  and  sometimes  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  after  which,  as  jusfc 
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mentioned,  they  prolong  the  hne  of  the  posterior  roots.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded along  this  line  by  the  bundles  of  the  vagus  root  (fig.  260,  X), 
and  these  again  by  those  of  the  glossopharyngeal  (IX).    "On  tracing 


Fig.     260.— View     fkoji  Fig.  260. 

BEFORE  OF  THE  3IEDULLA 
OBLOXGATA,  PONS  TA- 
EOLII,  CRURA  CEREBRI, 
AND  OTHER  CENTRAL  POR- 
TIONS OF  THE    ENCEPHA- 

lON.  (Allen  Thomson) 
Natural  size. 

On  tLe  right  side  the 
convolutions  of  the  central 
lobe  or  island  of  Reil  have 
been  left,  together  ^yith  a 
small  part  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  convolutions  :  on 
the  left  side  these  have 
been  removed  by  an  inci- 
sion carried  between  the 
thalamus  opticus  and  the 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

1',  the  olfactory  tract 
cut  short  and  lying  in 
its  groove ;  II,  the  left 
optic  nerve  in  front  of 
the  commissure  ;  11',  the 
right  optic  tract  ;  Th,  the 
cut  surface  of  the  left 
thalamus  opticus  ;  C,  the 
central  lobe  or  island  of 
Eeil ;  Sy,  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius ;  X  X  ,  anterior  per- 
forated space  ;  c,  the  ex- 
ternal, and  ?',  the  internal 
corpus  geniculatum ;  li, 
the  hypophysis  cerebri  or 
pituitary  body ;  tc,  tuber 
cinereum  with  the  infun- 
dibulum ;  «,  one  of  the 
corpora  albicantia ;  P,  the 
cerebral  peduncle  or  crus  ; 
/,  the  fillet ;  III,  close  to 
the  left  oculo-motor  nerve ; 
X ,  the  posterior  perfo- 
rated space. 

The  following  letters 
and  numbers  refer  to  ijarts  in  connection  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons.  PV, 
pons  Varolii ;  V,  the  greater  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  -|- ,  the  lesser  or  motor  root ;  VI, 
the  sixth  nerve  ;  VII,  the  facial  ;  VIII,  the  auditoiy  nerve  ;  IX,  the  glossopharyngeal ; 
X,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ;  XI,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  XII,  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  C  I,  the  suboccipital  or  first  cervical  nerve  ;  p  a,  pyramid  ;  o,  olive  ;  d,  anterior 
median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  above  which  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  repre- 
sented ;  c  a,  anterior  column  of  cord;  r,  lateral  tract  of  medulla  continuous  with,  c  I, 
the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 


the  roots  of  these  nerves  deeply  into  the  medulla,  they  are  found 
to  proceed  to  or  from  collections  or  columns  of  nerve-cells  which  lie  in 
grey  matter  derived  from  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  cord.  They  corres- 
pond then  morphologically,  and  in  a  measure  physiologically,  to  the 
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posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  tlieir  line  of  exit  represents 
the  postero-Iateral  groove  of  the  cord  and  indeed  is  marked  at  lirst  by 
a  sliallow  sulcus  continuous  with  that  groove.  If  this  line  be  traced 
upwards  (fig.  261)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sulcus  is  obliterated  or  nearly  so 
before  long,  so  that  the  issuing  bundles  of  nerve-roots  alone  serve  to  mark 
its  position.  As  it  passes  upwards  it  becomes  gradually  more  diverted 
from  the  middle  line,  turning  outwards  ;  so  that  opposite  the  place  where 
the  central  canal  opens  into  the  calamus  scriptorius  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  line  in  question  has  left  the  posterior  surface  and  in  the 
rest  of  its  course  runs  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla.  Towards 
the  upper  end  it  passes  near  the  posterior  margin  of  an  oval  prominence 
on  the  surface  of  the  medulla  termed  the  olivary  lody  (o),  but  is  separated 
from  that  prominence  by  a  narrow  tract.  In  transverse  sections  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  262)  it  is  seen  that  the  bundles 
of  fibres  of  the  nerve-roots,  in  traversing  the  substance  of  the  medulla 
to  reach  the  grey  matter  near  the  central  canal  mark  ofi'  a  somewhat  oval 
area  on  each  side  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  section.  This  area  is  termed 
by  Mechsig  the  posterior  area  of  the  medulla,  and  the  tracts  of  white 
fibres  which  can  be  traced,  as  will  be  immediately  noticed,  upon  the 
surface  of  this  part,  may  therefore  be  conveniently  termed  its  posterior 
columns.  They  correspond  in  position  to  the  posterior  columns  (posterior 
median  column,  and  posterior  lateral  column)  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  line  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  not 
marked  in  the  spinal  cord  by  a  distinct  furrow  like  that  from  which  the 
posterior  roots  issue.  But  the  same  line,  when  traced  upwards  into  the 
medulla,  deepens  into  a  well-marked  longitudinal  groove  which  is  con- 
tinued almost  vertically  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  pons.  In  its 
upper  part  this  groove  separates  the  olivary  prominence  from  the  pro- 
minence of  the  pyramid.  Just  below  the  olivary  body  it  is  often  oblite- 
rated for  a  certain  part  of  its  course  by  a  band  of  transverse  fibres.  The 
root-bundles .  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (figs.  260,  261,  XII)  pass  out 
from  this  farrow,  and  in  transverse  sections  of  the  medulla  they  may  be 
traced  back  through  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  a  group  or  column  of 
nerve-cells  situated  in  a  portion  of  grey  matter  close  to  the  antero-lateral 
side  of  the  central  canal  in  the  lower  closed  part  of  the  meduUa  (fig.  262), 
and  close  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  upper  opened-out 
part  (fig,  268),  This  portion  of  grey  matter  is  continuous  below  with 
part  of  the  anterior  cornu,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  both  in 
their  deep  origin  and  in  their  place  of  exit,  correspond  with  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  In  traversing  the  substance  of  the  medulla  they 
mark  oif  an  anterior  area,  wedge-shaped  in  transverse  section,  which  is 
placed  between  them  and  the  anterior  median  fissure  (fig.  262,/).  This 
area  is  on  the  surface  marked  by  the  jDrominence  kncRii  as  the  pyramid  or 
anterior  pyramid,  which  corresponds  in  position  (but  only  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed)  with  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  remainder  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  medulla,  after  the 
posterior  and  anterior  areas  are  deducted,  lies  between  the  line  of  nerve- 
root  bundles  of  the  hypoglossus  and  that  of  the  successive  bundles  of 
the  spinal  accessory,  vagus  and  giosso-pharyngeal.  This  is  termed  by 
Flechsig  the  lateral  area,  and  on  the  surface  it  is  marked  below  by  a 
continuation  of  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  and  above  by  the 
olivary  prominence  already  alluded  to. 

"We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  several  parts  which 
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appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  medulla  in  the  three  regions  thus  marked 
off  by  the  two  sets  of  nerve  roots,  commencing  with  the  posterior 
columns. 


Fig.  261. 


Fig.    261. — YiEW    OF    THE   MEDULLA    OBLONGATA,    PONS    VAROLII,    CRURA    CEREBRI,    AKI> 
CENTRAL  PARTS  OF  THE  Ei^CEPHALON  FROM  THE   RIGHT  SIDE.        (Allen  ThomSOn.) 

The  corpus  striatum  and  tlialamus  opticus  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with  the 
central  lobe  and  crura  cerebri,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

St,  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  Th,  back  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus  ;  C, 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  five  or  six  convolutions  constituting  the  central  lobe  or  island 
of  Reil,  the  cerebral  substance  being  removed  from  its  circumference  ;  Sy,  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  from  which  these  convolutions  radiate,  and  in  which  are  seen  the  white  strise  of 
the  olfactory  tract  ;  I,  the  olfactory  tract  divided  and  hanging  down  from  the  groove  in 
the  convolution  which  lodges  it ;  II,  optic  nerves  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  commissure  ; 
a,  right  corpiis  albicans  with  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundibulum  in  front  of  it  ;  7i, 
hypophysis  or  pituitary  body  ;  e,  external,  and  i,  internal  corpus  geniculatum  at  the  back 
part  of  the  optic  tract  ;  P,  peduncle  or  crus  of  the  cerebrum  ;  III,  right  oculo-motor 
nerve  ;  p,  pineal  gland  ;  q,  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  IV,  trochlear  nerve  rising  from  v,  the 
valve,  of  Vieussens. 

The  following  numbers  and  letters  refer  chiefly  to  jmrts  in  connection  v.'ith  the  medulla 
and  pons.  V,  placed  on  the  pons  Varolii  above  the  right  nervus  trigeminus  ;  s,  the 
superior,  m,  the  middle,  and  in,  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  cut  short  ; 
VI,  the  sixth  nerve  ;  VII,  facial  nerve  ;  VIII,  auditory  nerve  ;  IX.  the  glosso-iDharyngeal 
nerve  ;  X,  placed  opposite  to  the  cut  end  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  ;  and  XI,  the 
uppermost  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  XII,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ;  p  a,  pyramid  ; 
o,  olive  ;  a  r,  arciform  fibres  ;  r,  restiform  body  ;  tr,  tubercle  of  Rolando  ;  c  a,  anterior, 
c  p,  posterior,  and  c  Z,  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  0  1,0  i,  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  first  cervical  nerve. 
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Fig.  262. — Section    across    the    medulla 

OBLONGATA     A     LITTLE     BELOW    THE     POINT 

OP   THE    CALAMUS  scRiPTORius   (Lockhart 
Clarke). 

c,  central  canal ;  /,  anterior  median 
fisssure  \f.g.,  funiculus  gracilis ;  /.  c. ,  funicu- 
lus cuneatus ;  t.R,  tubercle  of  Rolando;  o, 
olivary  body  ;  a.^J,  pyramid  ;  XI,  XII,  spinal 
acce.ssoiy  and  hypoglossal  nerves  ;  XI',  XII', 
tlieir  nuclei. 


Posterior  columns.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  upper  region 
of  the  spinal  cord  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole  posterior  column  is  marked 
off  from  the  rest  by  a  well-developed 
pia-matral  septum,  and  is  indicated 
in  the  surface  by  a  distinct  longitudinal  prominence  bounded  laterally 
by  a  shallow  groove.      The  portion  thus  marked  off  is  the  posterior 


Fig.  263. — Posterior  and  late- 
ral VIEW  OP  THE  MEDULLA 
oblongata,   FOURTH    VENTRICLE 

and  mesencephalon  (e.a.s,  ). 
Natural  size. 

The  cerebellum  and  inferior 
medullary  velum,  and  the  right 
half  of  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  have  been  cut  away,  so  as 
to  expose  the  fourth  ventricle. 

'p.n.,  line  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ; 
p.rii.f.,  posterior  median  fissure; 
f.g.,  funiculus  gracilis;  cl.,  its 
clava ;  f.c,  funiculus  cuneatus; 
f.R;  funiculus  of  Rolando;  r.h., 
restiform  body;  c.s.,  lower  end 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  (calamus 
scriptorius)  ;  I,  section  of  the 
ligula  or  tasnia  ;  part  of  the  cho- 
roid plexus  is  seen  beneath  it  ; 
l.r.,  lateral  recess  of  the  ven- 
tricle ;  str. ,  strife  acusticse  ;  i.f. , 
inferior  (posterior)  fovea ;  s.f., 
superior  (anterior)  fovea  ;  be- 
tween it  and  the  median  sulcus 
is  the  funiculus  teres  ;  cbl.,  cut 
surface  of  the  left  cerebellar 
hemisphere;  n.d..  central  grey 
matter  (nucleus  dentatus)  seen  as 
a  wavy  line  ;  s.vi.v.,  superior 
(anterior)  medullary  velum  ;  l//ff. , 
lingula  ;  s.c.j^-,  superior  cerebel- 
lar peduncle  cut  longitudinally  ; 
cr.,  combined  section  of  the  three 
cerebellar  pieduncles  (the  limits 
of  each  are  not  marked) ;  c.q.s., 
c.q.i.,  corpora  quadrigemina  (superior  and  inferior)  ; /7-.,  frcenulum  ; /,  fibres  of  the 
fillet,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  tegmentum  ;  c,  crusta ;  l.g.,  lateral  groove  ;  c.g.i.,  corpus 
geniculatum  internum  ;  tJi. ,  posterior  part  of  thalamus ;  p,  pineal  body.  The  romau 
numbers  indicate  the  corresponding  cranial  nerves. 
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median  column,  and  the  prominence,  which  is  continued  up  into  the 
medulla  oblongata  becomes  there  still  better  marked,  and  is  known  as  the 
funiculus  gracilis  (fig.  263,/  g).  This,  as  it  is  traced  upwards,  especially 
as  the  fourth  ventricle  is  approached,  broadens  out  into  an  expansion 
termed  the  clavaicl.),  and  as  the  ventricle  opens  out  the  clavfe  of  opposite 
sides  diverge  and  form  the  lateral  boundary  to  the  ventricle  in  its  lower 
part.  Above,  the  clavEe  are  tapered  off  and  soon  become  no  longer 
traceable. 

The  funiculi  graciles  with  their  clavas  are  sometimes  described  as  the  jJosterior 
23yramids. 

Between  the  posterior  median  column  and  the  postero-lateral  groove 
from  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  pass  out  there  is  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  a  single  distinct  column,  viz.,  the  posterior 
lateral  column.  This  is  also  the  condition  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
medulla  dose  to  its  junction  with  the  cord.  But  very  soon  there  begins 
to  be  interpolated  between  the  prolongation  of  this  column  and  the 
groove  in  question  another  longitudinal  prominence  which  is  at  first 
narrow  but  soon  broadens  out  into  a  considerable  eminence  known  as  the 
iulercle  of  Rolando.  The  longitudinal  prominence  which  passes  up  into  it, 
is  termed  therefore  by  Schwalbe,  t\\Q  funiculus  of  Rolando  (fig.  263, /.i?.). 
What  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the  posterior  lateral  column 
also  gradually  expands  as  it  ascends,  so  that  it  has  a  somewhat  wedge-like 
form  and  it  is  accordingly  kno\Yn  as  the  cuneate  funiculus  (fc).  On  a 
level  with  the  adjoining  clava  of  the  funiculus  gracilis,  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  cuneate  funiculus  also,  like  that,  exhibits  a  shght  eminence,  which 
is  best  marked  in  children,  and  has  been  termed  the  cuneate  tudercle 
(Schwalbe).  Beyond  this  the  cuneate  funiculus  passes  the  clava,  and 
assists  in  forming  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  funiculus  of  Rolando  is  termed  by  Henle  the  lateral  cuneate  funiculus  ;  it 
is  produced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the  approach  of  the  caput  comu 
iwsterioiis  to  the  surface. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cuneate  funiculus  is 
concealed  by  a  set  of  fibres  {external  arciform  or  arcuate  fibres)  which 
issue  from  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  passing  transversely  outwards 
on  the  surface  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  olivary  body,  turn  upwards  to 
join  the  restiform  body.  There  is  also  a  narrow  strand  of  fibres  marked 
by  its  white  appearance  which  crosses  the  line  of  the  posterior  roots  from 
the  lateral  column,  just  above  the  level  of  the  tubercle  of  Kolando,  and 
joins  this  tract  of  oblique  fibres.  This  is  the  lateral  cerehellar  tract 
which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  spinal  cord. 
These  obliquely  crossing  fibres  turn  upwards  as  they  cross  the  funiculus 
of  Rolando  and  cuneate  funiculus,  and  appear  to  blend  with  them  to  form 
a  rounded  prominent  cord,  the  corpus  restiforme  or  rope-like  body  (fig. 
263,  T.  I.)  which  passes  dhectly  into  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum,  constituting  its  inferior  peduncle. 

The  term  "  restiform  body  "  is  sometimes  made  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  column  of  the  medulla,  with  the  exception  of  the  funiculus  gracilis, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  and  the  fibres  which  cross  as 
above  noticed  from  the  anterior  pyramids.  By  others  again  the  term  is  used 
eynonymously  with  the  posterior  column.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ 
It  in  the  restricted  sense  to  indicate  the  tract  of  the  medulla  which  passes  up 
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into  the  cerebellum,  and  this  is  mainly  constituted  as  will  be  presently  seen 
by  the  arched  fibres  above  mentioned,  reinforced  by  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract ; 
the  fibres  in  the  cuneate  funiculus  and  funiculus  of  Eolando  being-  in  all 
probability  not  continued  up  into  the  cerebellar  peduncle,  as  from  the  surface 
those  funiculi  sometimes  ai^pear  to  be. 

Fig.  264.  Fig.  264. — Dissection   of    the   hedulla 

OBLONGATA      AND      PONS      SHOWING      THE 
COURSE     OF    THE    PYRAMIDAL     TRACTS    IN 

THE-ii.     (Allen  Thomson. ) 

P,  pons  Varolii ;  p,  the  pyi-amids,  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  one  lias  been  cut 
away  ;  p',  the  fibres  of  the  left  pyramid,  as 
they  ascend  through  the  pons,  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  superficial  transverse  fibres ; 
jp"  is  placed  on  some  deeper  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  on  the  right  side,  below 
the  divided  fibres  of  the  right  pyramid  ;  a, 
left  anterior  column  of  the  cord,  its  median 
part  passes  upwards  into  the  outer  part  of 
thepyi-amid,  the  remainder  dips  beneath  the 
pyramid  and  olivary  body ;  o,  olivary 
body  ;  o',  the  continuation  of  part  of  the 
lateral  column  ascending  through  the  pons 
and  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  deeper  transverse  fibres ; 
o",  some  of  the  same  fibres  divided  by  a 
deeper  incision  on  the  right  side  ;  I,  V,  the 
lateral  cohimns  of  the  cord ;  x ,  their 
deeper  parts  passing  by  decussation  into 
the  pyramids ;  o;  direct  cerebellar  tract 
passing  from  the  lateral  cohimn  into  tlie 

inferior  peduncle  of  tlie  cerebellum,  or  restiform  body  ;  r',  fasciculus  passing  from  the 

.anterior  column  to  the  same  ;  ft,  deep  longitudinal  fibres  derived  from  the  anterior  and 

lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

B,   explanatory  outline  of  the  section  of  the  spinal  cord,     a,   anterior  columns  ;  j?, 

posterior ;  I,  lateral. 

Lateral  coltimns. — The  lateral  column  of  the  siDinal  cord  appears,  on 
the  surface,  to  be  directly  continued  upwards  into  the  lateral  column  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  In  reality,  however  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
white  fibres — that  which  in  the  spinal  cord  we  have  noticed  as  the 
lateral  pyramidal  tract — is  found,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  to 
cross  obliquely  in  stout  bundles  through  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior 
cornu,  and  across  the  anterior  median  fissure  to  the  other  side  of  the 
medidla,  where  they  form  the  mesial  and  larger  part  of  the  pyramid. 
The  rest  of  the  lateral  column  can  be  traced  vertically  upwards  (with  the 
exception  of  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  which  ]3asses,  as  already  indi- 
cated, backwards  into  the  restiform  body)  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
olive  where  its  longitudinally  coursing  fibres  become  concealed  by  this 
j)rominence  and  by  the  arched  fibres  already  noticed. 

The  olivary  body  (figs.  260,  201,  o)  is,  as  its  name  imjDlies,  an  olive- 
shaped  prominence,  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  imme- 
diately above  the  apparent  termination  of  the  lateral  column,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  pons,  being  only  separated 
from  this  by  a  deep  groove  in  which  is  sometimes  a  small  band  of  arched 
fibres.  The  line  of  exit  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve-roots  lies  on  its  inner 
or  mesial  border,  that  of  the  accessory,  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  roots 
along  its  outer  side,  but  the  latter  are  separated  from  it  by  a  groove  in 
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■which  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  from  the  lateral  tract  can  be  seen. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  smaU  longitudinal  tract  running  along  its  inner 
border  also,  and  in  such  case,  with  the  arched  fibres  above  and  below, 
the  ohve  appears  to  be  entirely  enclosed  by  a  fibrous  strand,  which  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  its  capsule  (siliqua  olivce).  The  longitudinal 
tracts  before  and  behind  the  olive  are  often  concealed  in  great  measure 
by  the  arched  fibres,  which  may  form  a  complete  superficial  layer  over 
the  olive,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  anterior  and  lateral  sm-face  of  this 
upper  pai"t  of  the  meduUa. 

Anterior  columns.  Pyramids  of  the  medulla. — The  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  although  on  superficial  inspection  they  appear  to 
be  prolonged  into  the  pyi-amids  of  the  medulla,  are  so  only  to  a  small 
extent.  For  the  lateral  pjTamidal  tract,  crossing  the  anterior  median 
fissure  from  the  lateral  column,  is  continued  upwards  close  to  that 
fissure,  and  unites  with  the  compai'atively  smaU  anterior  pyi-amidal  tract 
to  constitute  the  prominence  known  as  the  ^7?/ra?«/f/.  The  prolongation 
upwards  of  the  rest  of  the  anterior  coliunn  of  the  cord  lies  deeply,  being 
altogether  concealed  from  view  by  the  pyi-amids. 

The  pyramids  (fig.  2%(),pa),  are  broader  andmore  prominent  above  than 
below.  They  are  bounded  internally  or  mesially  by  the  anterior  median  fis- 

Fig.  265. — Section   of   the   medulla  oblongata 

AT     THE     MIDDLE     OF     THE     DECUSSATION     OP    THE 

PYBAMIDS  (Lockliart  Clarke). 

/,  anterior ;  f.p. ,  posterior  fissure  ;  a. p. ,  pyramid  ; 
a,  remains  of  part  cf  anterior  cornu,  separated  by 
the  crossing  bundles  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  ; 
I,  continuation  of  lateral  column  of  cord  ;  R,  con- 
tinuation of  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando  ;  p.  c. , 
continuation  of  iiosterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  ;  f.g, , 
funictdus  gracilis. 

sure,  and  externally  by  the  olivary  bodies, 
being  separated  from  these  by  the  groove 
before  mentioned,  fi'om  which  the  roots 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  issue.  At  their 
upper  end  they  are  constricted,  and  thus 
enter  the  substance  of  the  pons,  through 
which  their  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  the  name  given  to  the  obliquely 
crossing  bundles  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  which  are  seen  in  the 
anterior  median  fissure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla.  The  extent  to 
which  the  decussation  is  visible  varies  considerably  in  different 
individuals ;  for  in  some  the  bundles  take  a  deeper,  in  others  a  more 
superficial  course.  Further,  in  some  cases  a  larger  share  than  usual  of 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramids  passes  down  in  the  anterior 
pyramidal  tract  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  share  in  the  lateral 
pyramidal  tract.  And  since  the  anterior  tract,  which  in  the  pyramid 
is  external  to  the  lateral  tract,  does  not  cross  in  the  medulla  but  merely 
passes  obliquely  at  its  lower  end  to  attain  the  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure,  the  decussation  in  these  cases  is  of  less  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  rare  cases,  the  Avhole  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramid  may 
cross  over  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  and  become  lateral  pyramidal 
tract,  in  which  case  the  anterior  or  uncrossed  tract  is  wanting  in  the 
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cord,  and  the  medullary  decussation  is  very  well  marked.    All  transitions 
are  found  between  these  two  conditions  (see  p.  278). 

Medullary  portion  of  the  fourtli  ventricle. — The  external  cha- 
racters of  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  completed  by  a  description  of  that 
part  of  it  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
This  is  the  space  into  which  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  after  becoming- 
somewhat  enlarged  and  cleft-like,  opens  out  on  the  posterior  or  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  medulla  (fig.  2G3).  The  opening-out  seems  as  if  effected  by 
the  divergence  of  the  funiculi  graciles  on  either  side  at  an  acute  angle,  but 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  ventricle  curve  round  with  their  convexity 
towards  the  ventricle,  and  the  latter  rapidly  broadens,  so  that  opposite 
the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  it  has  attained  its  greatest  width. 
From  this  point  its  upper  part  again  narrows,  converging  gradually 
above  to  be  continued  into  the  comparatively  narrow  Sylvian  aqueduct. 
'The  ventricle  is  therefore  irregularly  lozenge- or  diamond-shaped,  and  is 
sometimes  named  fossa  rhomhoidalis.  The  pointed  lower  end  of  the 
ventricle  has  the  shape  of  a  writing  pen,  and  is  termed  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius  (fig.  2GG).  At  its  widest  part  the  fourth  ventricle  is  continued  for 
a  short  distance  on  either  side  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  where 
these  come  in  contact,  in  the  form  of  the  pointed  la  feral  recess  (/.r.).  The 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  ventricle  in  its  lower  or  medullary  part  are  the 
clavfe  of  the  funiculi  graciles,  the  faniculi  cuneati,  and  the  restiform 
bodies.  The  roof  or  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  a  simple  layer  of  flattened 
epithelium  covered  hj  pia  mater  ;  l)ut  it  is  not  quite  complete,  for  there 
is  a  hole  in  it  termed  the  foramen  of  Majcndie  a  little  above  the  place 
where  the  central  canal  opens  out  into  the  ventricle,  and  there  are  two 
other  apertures  in  the  epithelial  roof  in  the  lateral  recesses  just  mentioned. 

Fig.  266.  Fig.  266. — Anterior  boundary  (floor)  op  the  fourth  ventricle 

(E.  A.S.).     Natural  size. 

m.s.,  median  sulcus;  str.,  striie  acusticse,  marking  tlie  limit 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricle  and  the  lower  medullary 
part  or  calamus  scriptorius  ;  l.r.,  lateral  recess  ;  i.f.,  inferior  (i^os- 
terior)  fovea;  a.c,  ala  cinerea;  t.a.,  acoustic  tubercle;  s.f., 
str  superior  (anterior)  fovea,  close  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ventricle. 


^"^  At  the  sides  and  below,  this  layer  of  epithelium  passes 
a^c "  p^p^^  into  continuity  with  the  epithelium  covering  the  floor, 
but  it  is  somewhat  thickened  by  the  addition  of  white 
nervous  matter  before  reaching  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
the  floor.  This  thickening  is  left  as  a  slightly  prominent 
and  often  ragged  membrane  when  the  epithelium  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle 
is  torn  off  with  the  pia  mater.  It  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  clava,  and 
accompanies  the  lateral  boundary  for  a  short  distance;  then  turns  over  the 
surface  of  the  restiform  body  and  terminates  close  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  roots  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  issue.  It  is 
termed  the  fce?iia  or  ligula  (figs.  263,  266, 1),  and  its  upper  transverse  part 
forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lateral  recess  of  the  ventricle.  Another 
thickening  in  the  epithelial  membrane  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  apex  of 
the  ventricle  roofing  over  the  point  of  the  calamus  scrijotorius  :  this  is 
named  the  ohex. 

Two  longitudinal  vascular  inflexions  of  the  pia  mater,  known  as  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  4th  ventricle,  project  from  the  roof  into  the 
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cavity  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  covered  everywhere,  however,  by 
the  epithelium  of  the  roof.  OfiPsets  from  these  pass  also  into  the  lateral 
recesses  (fig.  263),  from  the  apices  of  which  they  emerge,  encircled  by 
a  duphcature  of  the  ligula,  which  was  termed  by  Bochdalek  the  cornu- 
cojJia.  The  epithelial  layer  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  follows  all  the 
convolutions  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  but  is  nowhere  pierced  by  them  ; 
it  is  generally  described  as  the  epithelium  of  the  plexuses. 

The  part  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  which  belongs  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  marked  oflF  superiorly  by  some  transverse 
white  lines,  which  cross  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor,  and  are  known  as 
the  stri(e  medullares  seu  acusticce  (fig.  266,  sfr).  These  arise  close  to 
the  median  line,  and  curve  outwards  over  the  restiform  bodies  to  join 
the  roots  of  the  auditory  nerve.  They  sometimes  form  a  tolerably 
compact  bundle,  sometimes  are  more  separate  from  one  another,  and 
occasionally  are  not  to  be  made  out  on  the  surface,  probably  in  these 
cases  having  a  deeper  course. 

This  lower  and  smaller  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  bisected  by 
a  slight  median  groove.  A  little  on  either  side  of  this  groove  and  imme- 
diately below  the  strise  medullares,  is  a  small  triangular  depression  {inferior 
fovea,  fig.  266,  i.f.),  the  apex  of  which  extends  only  as  far  as  the  striae, 
but  the  base  is  prolonged  into  two  grooves  extending  one  from  each 
tingle.  The  inner  of  the  two  grooves  passes  with  a  slightly  curved  course 
towards  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus  cuts  off  a  pointed 
triangular  area),  which  is  bounded  mesially  by  the  median  sulcus, 
and  the  base  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  strias  acusticse.  This  area 
is  shghtly  prominent,  and  constitutes  the  lower  end  of  what  will  presently 
be  described  as  the  fasciculus  teres ;  in  it  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
tract  of  nerve-cells  from  which  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  take 
origin.  The  groove  which  is  prolonged  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  fovea, 
passes  downwards  with  a  slight  outward  obliquity  nearly  to  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  ventricle,  and  marks  off  externally  another  triangular 
area,  the  base  of  which  is  also  directed  upwards,  where  it  can  be  traced 
into  a  prominence,  (best  marked  in  children)  over  which  the  strias 
acusticge  course  {La.).  To  this  prominence  Schwalbe  has  given  the  name 
iubercidum  acusUcum,  since  the  main  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  arises  in 
connection  with  it  and  with  the  triangular  lateral  area  behind. 

Included  between  the  two  gTOoves  is  a  third  triangular  area,  the  apex 
■of  which  is  at  the  inferior  fovea,  while  its  base  looks  downwards 
and  outwards.  This  area  has  a  distinctly  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  especially  than  the  funiculi  teretes  on  the 
inner  side,  which  have  a  whitish  grey  appearance,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  named  the  ala  cinerea  {a.c).  Towards  the  apex  it  is  somewhat 
depressed,  but  below  it  is  elevated  into  a  distinct  prominence  {eminentia 
citierea).  It  contains  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  and  superiorly,  near  the 
fovea,  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


INTEENAL    STRtTCTURE    OP   THE    MEDTJIiliA   OBIiONGATA. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  medulla,  like  the  external  form,  will 
be  best  understood  by  tracing  its  several  parts  upwards  from  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  this  can  be  most  readily  done  by  a  comparison  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  successive  transverse  sections. 

V  2 
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The  first  changes  are  produced,  both  in  internal  structure  and  in  the 
external  form,  by  the  passage  of  the  fibre-bundles  of  the  lateral  pyra- 
midal tract  obliquely  through  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and 
across  the  anterior  median  fissure  to  the  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side 
(fig.  265).  By  this  abrupt  passage  of  a  large  number  of  white  fibres 
through  it,  the  anterior  cornu  is  broken  up,  and  one  part,  the  caput 
cornu  (a),  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  ;  whilst 
only  the  base  of  the  cornu  remains,  as  a  small  portion  of  grey  matter 
close  to  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  central  canal. 

The  separated  portion  of  the  anterior  cornu  becomes  pushed  over  to 
the  side  by  the  development  of  the  pyramid  and  the  interpolation  higher 
np  of  the  olivary  body  between  them,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  close  to  the 
remains  of  the  posterior  cornu  (see  below).  The  greater  part  of  its 
substance  is  broken  up  into  a  formatio  reticularis  (fig.  267,  f.r.),  i.e.  a 
comparatively  coarse  network  of  grey  matter  containing  nerve-cellSy 
intersected  by  bundles  of  white  fibres  ;  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  cornu 
remains  for  a  time  in  the  lateral  column,  near  the  surface,  and  is  known 
as  the  nucleus  of  that  column  {nucleus  lateralis,  (fig.  267,  n.l.)  ). 

Meanwhile  the  posterior  cornua  become  gradually  shifted  laterally, 
simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  size  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 


Fig.  267. 


TlM. 


a.7n..f. 


Fig.  267.     Section  of  the  medulla 

OBLONGATA    IN    THE  REGION    OP    THE 
SUPERIOR   PYRAMIDAL   DECUSSATION, 

(Schwalbe. )    -J 

a.m.f.,  anterior  median  fissure ; 
f.a.,  superficial  arciform  fibres  emerg- 
ing from  the  fissure  ;  fy. ,  pyramid  ; 
11. ar.,  nucleus  of  the  arciform  fibres  ; 
f.a'.,  deep  arciform  fibres  becoming 
superficial  ;  o.,  lower  end  of  olivary 
nucleus ;  o'.,  accessory  olivary  nucleus ; 
n.l.,  nucleus  lateralis  ;  f.r.,  formatia 
reticularis  ;  f.a.",  arciform  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  formatio  reticularis  ;  g., 
substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando ; 
a.  V. ,  ascending  root  of  fifth  nerve  ; 
n.c,  nucleus  cuneatus  ;  n.c'.,  external 
cuneate  nucleus  ;  f.c,  funiculus  cu- 
neatus ;  n.g.,  nucleus  gracilis  ;  f.g., 
funiculus  gracilis;  p.m.f.,  posterior 
median  fissure;  c.c,  central  canal 
surrounded  k>y  grey  matter,  in  which 
are,  n.XI.,  nucleus  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  and,  n.  XII. ,  nucleus  of  the 
hypoglossal  :  s.d.,  superior  pyramidal 
decussation. 


medulla,  so  that  in  place  of  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  they  now  lie  almost  at  right  angles  to  it  (fig.  265). 
Moreover,  the  caput  cornu  enlarges  and  comes  close  to  the  surface, 
where  it  presently  forms  a  distinct  projection,  the  funiculus  of  Rolando, 
which,  a  little  higher  up,  swells  into  the  tubercle  of  Eolando  (fig.  265,  E,.). 
At  the  same  time  the  cervix  cornu  diminishes  in  size  and  like  the 
anterior  cornu  is  eventually  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  bundles  of  white  fibres  through  it,  into  a  reticular  formation, 
■which  then  separates  the  caput  cornu  posterioris  (fig.  267,  g.)  from  the 
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rest  of  the  grey  matter,  and  joins  tlie  reticular  formation  derived  from 
the  anterior  cornu.  In  the  tnbercle  of  Rolando  the  caput  cornu  is  close 
to  the  surface,  and  its  grey  substance  can  readily  be  seen,  but  above  the 
tubercle  it  lies  deeper,  being  covered  by  a  well-marked  bundle  of 
ascending  white  fibres  (ascending  root  of  the  5th  nerve  (a.  V.))  and 
by  the  oblique  arched  fibres  which  are  passing  over  it  to  form  the  restiforni 
body. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu  undergoes  a 
considerable  increase  as  we  trace  it  upwards  in  sections.  For  portions 
of  grey  matter  are  soon  found  to  extend  from  it  into  the  fimiculi  graciles 
and  cuneati,  forming  the  so-caUed  nuclei  of  those  columns  (figs.  267, 
268,  n.ff.,  n.c).     These  nuclei  are  at  first  narrow  in  transverse  section; 


Eg,  268.  Section  of  the  me- 
dulla OBLONGATA  AT  ABOUT  THE 
MIDDLE  OF    THE    OLIVARY  BODY. 

(Schwalbe.)     * 


Fig.  268. 


f.l.a.,  anterior  median  fissure  ; 
n.ar.,  nucleus  arciformis ;  p., 
pyramid;  XII.,  bundle  of  hyi^o- 
glossal  nerve  emerging  from  the 
surface  ;  at  b,  it  is  seen  coursing 
between  the  pyramid  and  the  i 
olivary  nucleus,  o.  ;  f.a.e.,  exter- 
nal arcif oiTn  fibres  ;  n.l.,  nucleus 
lateralis ;  a.,  arciform  fibres 
passing  towards  restifonn  body 
partly  through  the  substantia  gel- 
atinosa,  g.,  partly  superficial  to 
the  ascending  root  of  the  5th 
nerve,  a.  V.  ;  X ,  bundle  of  vagus 
root,  emerging  ;  /.r.,  forniatio  re- 
ticularis ;  c.r.,  corpus  restiforme, 
beginning  to  be  formed,  chiefly 
by  arciform  fibres,  superficial  and 
deep  ;  n.c,  nucleus  cuneatus  ; 
n.g.,  nucleus  gracilis  ;  t.,  attach- 
ment of  the  ligula ;  f.s. ,  funiculus 
solitariiis  ;  n.  X. ,  n.  X'. ,  two  parts 

of  the  vagus  nucleus  ;  n.XII.,  hypoglossal  nucleus  ;  n.t.,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  r 
n.arn.,  nucleus  ambiguus  ;  r.,  raphe  ;  A.,  continuation  of  anterior  column  of  cord  ;  o',o", 
accessory  olivai-y  nuclei ;  p.o,  pedunculus  olivse. 


but  as  the  central  canal  approaches  the  posterior  sm'face  of  the  medulla 
they  appear  as  comparatively  thick  masses,  which  produce  externally  the 
eminences  of  the  clava  and  the  cuneate  tubercle.  Outside  the  nucleus 
of  the  funiculus  cuneatus  (which  is  often  known  as  the  restifonn  nucleus) 
a  small  accessory  or  external  nucleus  becomes  formed  (fig.  267,  w.c'.). 

When  the  slit-like  upper  end  of  the  central  canal  opens  out  into  the 
4th  ventricle,  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  base  of  the  anterior 
cornu  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  as  the 
sections  are  traced  forward  increases  gradually  in  size,  producing  the 
eminence  of  the  funiculus  teres.  In  it,  both  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  where  the  canal  is  still  closed  and  above  where  it  has  opened  out, 
a  group  of  large  nerve-cells  (n.XII.)  is  seen  in  the  transverse  sections, 
representing  a  longitudinal  vesicular  column.  From  this  column  of  ceUs 
the  successive  bundles  of  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  or  12th  cranial 
nerve  arise  and  pass  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the  medulla  to 
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leave  it  on  its  anterior  aspect.     The  tract  of  nerve-cells  is  accordingly 
known  as  the  hypoglossal  nncleus. 

In  the  4th  ventricle  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  lies  a  short  distance 
from  the  surface.  Nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  floor  and  nearer  also  to 
the  median  groove  is  a  small  group  of  cells  continuous  with  those  found 
in  the  raphe,  presently  to  be  described,  and  known  sometimes  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  (fig.  268,  n.t,). 

At  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  and 
near  the  central  canal,  a  group  of  cells  (fig  267,  n.  XI.)  is  seen  in  section, 
"which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  hypoglossal  group  in  the  base  of  the 
anterior  cornu.  This,  if  traced  upwards,  is  found  to  be  pushed  to  the  side 
as  the  central  canal  opens,  so  that  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  it  lies  out- 
side the  hypoglossal  nucleus  (fig.  2 68,  n.X.).  The  group  or  column  of 
cells  in  question  corresponds  to  the  prominence  of  the  ala  cinerea  which 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  it  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the  fovea  pos- 
terior. From  it  there  arise  successively  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  accessory,  vagus  and  giosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (11th,  10th,  and 
9  th  cranial  nerves)  :  those  of  the  upper  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  medulla  where  the  canal  is  still  closed ;  those  of  the  vagus 
l)eginning  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricle,  and  arising  along  the 
length  of  the  eminentia  cinerea  ;  and  those  of  the  giosso-pharyngeal  coming- 
for  the  most  part  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ala  cinerea,  and  from  the 
posterior  fovea.  The  column  of  cells  in  question  forms  then  successively 
the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory,  pneuiuogastric  and  glossc- 
:pharyngeal  nerves. 

Fig.  269. 
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Pig.  269.     Teansvekse   section   of   the   upper    paPvT   of    the   medulla   oblongata. 

(Schwalbe.)     \ 

py.,  pyramid  ;  o.,  olivary  nucleus  ;  V.a.,  ascending  root  of  the  fiftli  nerve  ;  VIII. ^ 
inferior  (posterior)  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  formed  of  two  parts,  a.  and  h.,  which 
enclose  the  restiform  body,  c.r.  ;  n.  VIII.p.,  principal  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  ; 
n.VIII.ac,  accessory  nucleus;  g.,  ganglion  cells  in  the  root;  n.f.t.,  nucleus  of  the 
funiculus  teres  ;  n.XIL,  nucleus  of  the  hj'poglossal  ;  r.,  rai^he. 
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Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  mediilla  another  tract  of  cells  becomes 
developed  outside  the  line  of  the  accessory,  ragus,  and  giosso-pharyngeal 
nuclei.  This  tract  corresponds  to  the  lateral  triangular  area  which  is  seen 
on  the  suiface  outside  the  ala  cinerea,  and  which  passes  into  the  tuber- 
cidum  acusticum  of  Schwalbe.  From  it  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  8th  or 
auditory  nerve  take  origin,  and  it  is  accordingly  named  the  principal 
auditory  nucleus. 

The  nerve-cells  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  are  larger  than  those  in 
the  spinal  accessory,  vagal  and  glossopharyngeal  nuclei.  Those  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  are  also  of  considerable  size. 

Nucleus  of  the  Olivary  Body. — Besides  those  collections  of  grey 
matter  which  are  traceable  fi'om  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
portions  occur  in  certain  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are 
not  represented  in  the  cord.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  olivary  lodij,  which  has  been  termed,  from  its  appearance  in 
section,  the  cor])Us  dentahmi  of  the  olive  (fig.  268,  o).  It  is  enclosed 
in  the  olivary  prominence,  and  is  therefore  situated  in  the  lateral  area 
of  the  medulla,  but  the  gi'ey  matter  is  not  visible  fr'om  the  surface, 
being  covered  by  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  white  fibres.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  thin  wavy  lamina,  which  is  curved  round  at  its 
edges  so  as  to  form  an  ovoid  scalloped  capsule.  The  open  part  or  hilus 
of  this  looks  towards  the  middle  line  and  receives  a  considerable  tract 
of  white  fibres,  which  emanate  from  the  anterior  area  immediately  behind 
ihe  pyramid,  and  pass  into  the  hilus  along  its  whole  extent,  forming 
the  so-called  olivanj  'peduncle  {p).o.).  Under  the  microscope  the  nucleus 
appears  as  a  wavy  band  of  neuroglia,  with  small  multipolar  nerve- 
ceUs  embedded  in  it.  The  fibres  of  the  olivary  peduncle  diverge 
as  they  pass  to  the  grey  lamina.  They  partly  terminate  in  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  of  its  cells,  and  partly  pass  in  small  bundles  through 
the  lamina,  those  which  are  more  posterior  tm-ning  backwards  and 
coursing  obliquely  (as  internal  arcuate  fibres)  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  area  to  join  the  restiform  body,  whilst  the  others  have  a 
more  direct  com'se  through  the  grey  lamina  and  run  between  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  cover  the  oUve.  On  reaching  the  surface  they  bend 
round  and  are  continued  as  part  of  the  layer  of  external  arcuate  fibres. 
Some  may  not  reach  the  siu'face,  but  turn  upwards  and  reinforce  the 
longitudinal  fibres  just  mentioned. 

Besides  the  main  olivary  nucleus  two  smaller  isolated  bands  are  generally  seen 
(figs.  267,  268,  0  ,  o"),  looking  like  separated  portions  of  the  chief  nucleus.  They 
are  situated  one  on  the  dorsal,  and  the  other  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  chief 
nucleus,  and  are  known  as  the  outer  and  inner  accessory  olivary  nuclei.  They 
are  traversed  like  the  main  nucleus  by  bundles  of  internal  arcuate  fibres  going  to 
the  restiform  body,  and  are  frequently  connected  at  one  or  two  places  to  the  main 
nucleus.  The  inner  accessory  nuclei  are  sometimes  termed  the  pyramidal  nuclei, 
for  they  lie  immediately  behind  the  pyi-amid.  The  root-bundles  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerves  generally  pass  between  them  and  the  chief  olivary  nucleus  after  traversing 
the  olivary  peduncle,  but  sometimes  the  nerve  pierces  the  chief  nucleus  near  its 
mesial  edge. 

Other  small  collections  of  grey  matter  and  nerve-cells  are  scattered  in 
certain  parts  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  as  well  as  one  or  two  distinct 
tracts  in  connection  with  the  external  arcuate  fibres,  and  a  considerable 
amount  in  the  median  septum  or  raphe.  These  three  structm'es  may 
therefore  next  be  described. 
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The  formatio  reticularis  (figs.  267,  268, /.r.)  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  and  lateral  areas  of  the  medulla,  dorsal  to  the  pyramids  and 
olives  respectively.  It  is  thus  named  on  account  of  the  appearance  which 
it  presents  in  a  transverse  section  viewed  under  a  moderate  magnifying 
power  (fig.  270),  This  reticular  appearance  is  caused  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  to  two  sets  which  run  at  right  angles 


Fig.  270. 
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Fig.  270, — Part  op  the  reticular  formation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (Henle). 

?■.  a. ,  reticiilaris  alba  ;  r.g. ,  reticularis  grisea ;  between  them  a  root-bundle  of  the 
hypoglossus  (XII).  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  are  cut  across  ; 
the  transversely  coursing  fibres  are  internal  arcuate  fibres,  passing  on  the  right  of  the 
figure  towards  the  raphe. 


to  one  another.  Those  of  the  one  set  are  longitudinal,  and  these  are 
intersected  by  transverse  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  raphe 
outwards  and  somewhat  backwards  with  a  curved  course  towards  the 
funiculus  gTacilis  and  funiculus  cuneatus,  and  the  olivary  nucleus  ;  and 
also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediiUa,  towards  the  restiform  body. 

In  some  parts  grey  matter  with  nerve-cells  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  the  formatio  reticularis.  The  cells  are  especially  large  and  numerous 
in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lateral  area  near  the  remains  of  the 
anterior  cornu;  and  its  grey  matter  is  presumably  derived  in  great 
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ineasiire  from  the  latter.  In  the  anterior  or  mesial  area  of  the  medulla, 
nerve-cells  are  absent  from  the  formatio  reticularis,  and  this  is  therefore 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  formaiio  relicidaris  alba  (fig.  270,  r.a.), 
from  the  other  ov  formatio  reticularis  grisea  {r.g.). 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  anterior  area  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  occupy  the  tract  nearest  to  the  pyramids),  are  pro- 
longed from  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  after  the 
passage  of  the  anterior  (direct)  pyramidal  tract  into  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramid. 
Those  nearest  the  pyramids  are  derived  from  arched  fibres  which  issue  from  the 
nuclei  of  the  funiculi  graciles  and  from  the  olives,  and  turn  longitudinally 
upwards  in  this  part.  Those  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lateral  area  are 
prolonged  from  the  remains  of  the  lateral  column  after  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tract  and  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  have  passed  to  then*  respective  destinations. 
They  are  added  to  as  we  trace  them  upwards  in  sections,  the  increase  being  due 
either  to  the  tiu-ning  upwards  of  some  of  the  inner  cuiwed  fibres,  or  to  the 
accession  of  fibres  which  are  derived  from  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter  near  the 
posterior  surface,  or  in  the  grey  reticular  formation. 

According  to  Deiters,  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
reticular  formation  all  pass  downwards,  while  their  branched  processes  are  directed 
horizontally. 

The  arciform  or  arcuate  fibres  of  the  medulla,  which  have  been 
more  than  once  aUnded  to,  are  the  curved  fibres  which  are  seen  in  trans- 
verse sections  coursing  in  the  plane  of  the  section.  From  their  position 
they  are  distinguished  into  external  and  internal,  or  superficial  and  deep. 

The  siqjerjicial  arcuate  fibres  {f.a.e.  in  fig.  268)  emerge  for  the  most 
part  from  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  passing  over  the  jDyramids 
and  olives,  many  of  them  go  to  the  restiform  body.  They  are  added  to 
by  deep  fibres  which  come  to  the  smface  partly  in  the  groove  between 
the  pyi'amids  and  olives,  partly  after  passing  through  the  olives,  as 
before  mentioned.  Traced  back  in  the  anterior  median  fissure  they  are 
seen  to  enter  the  raphe,  and  to  cross  over  in  it ;  after  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  may  become  longitudinal,  but  then-  fm'ther  course  is  not 
certainly  known. 

The  dee])  arcuate  fibres  emerge  from  the  raphe,  and  traverse  the 
thickness  of  the  meduUa,  tending  towards  the  olives,  the  restiform  body, 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  cuneate  and  slender  funiculi.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  those  which  pass  through  and  in  front  of  the  olives  are  in  continuity 
with  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. 

Traced  backwards  into  the  raphe,  the  deep  arcuate  fibres  appear  to  cross 
obliquely  to  the  other  side  of  the  medulla,  where  in  all  probability  they  mostly 
become  longitudinal,  joining  the  fibres  of  the  formatio  reticularis  alba.  Others 
are  said  to  turn  upwards  and  become  longitudinal  before  reaching  the  raphe. 
The  cells  of  the  formatio  reticularis  grisea  are  probably  connected  with  some  of 
the  deep  arcuate  fibres. 

Nuclei  of  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. — Amongst  the  superficial  arcuate 
fibres,  or  between  them  and  the  subjacent  columns  of  the  meduUa,  small  col- 
lections of  grey  matter  with  nerve-cells  are  here  and  there  met  with,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  above  name.  The  principal  group  of  cells  lies  superficial  to 
the  pyramid  on  either  side  (figs.  267,  268,  oi.ar.).  The  nerve-cells  of  these  nuclei 
are  connected  partly  with  the  arciform  fibres,  partly  with  the  fibres  of  the  adja- 
cent pyramid. 

The  raphe  or  septum  (fig.  268,  r)  is  composed  of  fibres  which  run 
in  part  dorso-ventrally  (fibr^  rectse),  in  part  longitudinally,  and  in  pare 
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across  the  septum  more  or  less  oblitfaely.  Intermixed  amongst  the  nerrc' 
fibres  are  a  nmnber  of  nerve-cells  in  grey  matter.  The  fibrse  rectee  arc 
continuous  anteriorly  with  the  superficial  arched  fibres,  which  emerge  at 
the  anterior  median  fissure  ;  posteriorly  with  fibres  from  the  funiculi 
graciles  in  the  lower  part,  and  from  the  nuclei  of  the  funiculi  teretes  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla.  The  longitudinal  are  chiefly  fibres  which 
have  passed  into  the  raphe  as  fibrse  rectse  or  as  superficial  or  deep 
arcuate  fibres,  and  in  it  have  altered  their  direction  and  become  longi- 
tudinal. The  obliquely  crossing  fibres  are  the  deep  arched  fibres  which 
enter  or  emerge  from  the  raphe.  Others,  however,  near  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  raphe  seem  to  come  from  the  nuclei  of  tlie  nerve-roots,  and  these 
may  pass  more  directly  across  as  commissural  fibres  either  into  the  for- 
matio  reticularis  or  into  the  pyramid  of  the  other  side,  in  either  case  be- 
coming longitudinal.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  raphe  are  multipolar  cells, 
those  in  the  middle  being  chiefly  spindle-shaped.  The  latter  are  con- 
nected with  fibr£e  rect^  (Clarke),  whilst  the  more  laterally  situated  ones, 
at  least  those  near  the  anterior  median  fissure,  are  connected  with  some 
of  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. 

Course  of  nerve-fibres  from  the  spinal  cord  upward  through 
the  medulla  oblongata. — Assuming  for  convenience  of  description  the 
existence  of  three  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  each  side,  the 
Yarious  parts  of  these  are  continued  upwards  as  follows  : — 

The  'posterior  column  forms  in  the  medulla  oblongata  the  white 
substance  of  the  three  posterior  funiculi ;  viz,  the  f.  gracilis,  f.  cuneatus 
and  f .  Rolandi.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  first  two  appear  to  end 
in  the  grey  matter  which  forms  their  nuclei  ;  and  numerous  deep  arcuate 
fibres  enter  or  emerge  fr'om  the  same  collections  of  grey  matter. 

The  cuneate  funiculus,  has  been  commonly  described  as  passing  up  into  the 
restiform  body,  bixt  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  of  its  fibres  do  actually  take  part  in 
the  constitution  of  that  body,  although  from  the  stu-f ace  the  funiculus  in  question 
and  the  restiform  body  appear  to  be  in  continuity  with  one  another. 

A  large  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  viz.,  the  lateral 
pyramidal  tract  (fig.  264,  x  ),  passes  into  the  opposite  pyramid  of  the 
medulla  and  ascends  in  this  and  in  the  ventral  half  of  the  pons  towards 
the  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum.  Together  with  the  small  part  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  cord  which  also  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
the  pyramid,  it  forms  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  encephalic  isthmus  of 
Flechsig  (peduncular  tract  of  Meynert).  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramid,  however,  emerge  as  external  arcuate  fibres,  and  joining  the 
restiform  body  pass  to  the  cerebellum.  A  smaller  part  of  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord,  the  direct  lateral  cereheUar  tract  (fig.  264,  r),  passes 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  medulla  obliquely  backwards  to  join  the 
restiform  body. 

The  rest  of  the  lateral  column  dips  under  the  olives  and  forms  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticularis  grisea.  These  are  continued 
through  the  dorsal  parts  of  the  encephalic  isthmus  towards  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  optic  thalamus. 

The  anterior  column  of  the  cord  (fig.  264,  a)  in  part  is  continued  into 
the  pyramid  of  the  same  side,  but  chiefly  dips  under  the  pyi'amid  and 
forms  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticularis  alba  in  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  mesial  area.  These  pass  upwards  towards  the  cerebrum.  In  the  pons 
Varolii  one  tract  of  them  becomes  collected  into  a  well  marked  fasciculus 
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(posterior  longitudinal  bundle),  and  most  of  the  oihers  form  another 
tract  (tract  of  the  fillet)  which  terminates  in  the  region  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  the  further  destination  of  these  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 
In  the  region  of  the  medulla,  they  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another 
in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foetus  they  are  found  to  develope  at  different 
periods  and  are  then  readily  differentiated  (Flechsig). 

A  small  bundle  of  fibres  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  was  described  by 
Solly  as  passing  obliquely  upwards  below  the  olive,  to  join  the  restiform  body. 
This  is  not  always  present. 


THE    CEBEBELLUM    AI^D    POK"S. 

The  part  of  the  encephalon  which  lies  next  above  the  medulla  oblongata 
encircles  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Unlike  what  is  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle,  where  the  dorsal  wall  or  roof  is  formed 
merely  by  a  prolongation  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  floor  and 
sides,  in  this  upper  part  of  the  ventricle  the  roof  has  become  developed 
into  a  large  and  complicated  organ  termed  the  cerebellum,  which  consists 
of  a  smaller  central  part,  and  two  large  lateral  hemispheres.  These  are 
united  around  the  ventral  or  anterior  aspect  of  the  cavity  by  a  strongly 
marked  bundle  of  fibres  which  issues  on  either  side  from  the  hemisphere 
as  its  so-called  middle  peduncle,  and  encircles  and  partly  blends  with 
what  is  practically  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
whole  forming  a  well-marked  projection  and  thickening  of  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  known  as  the  pons  Varolii.  Two  other  pairs 
of  peduncles  issue  from  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  the 
inferior  one  passing  downwards  to  the  meduUa,  as  the  restiform  body, 
the  other  or  superior  pair  of  peduncles  being  dfrected  upwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  cerebrum. 

THE    PONS    VAROLII. 

The  pons  Varolii  or  tuber  annulare  forms  a  prominence  marked  by 
transverse  fibres  above  and  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  between 
the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  (fig.  271).  Its  ventral  surface 
and  upper  and  lower  margins  are  arched,  the  superior  much  more  so  than 
the  inferior  ;  and  at  the  sides  its  transverse  fibres  are  gathered  together 
into  a  compact  mass,  which  passes  into  the  cerebellum,  and  is  named  the 
middle  crus  or  pedimde  of  the  cerebellum.  Along  the  middle  of  its  ventral 
surface  the  pons  has  a  shallow  groove  along  which  the  basilar  artery 
runs,  and  it  is  perforated  by  small  branches  of  the  artery.  The  groove 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  in  being  continued  up  through  the  pons  with  a  slightly  diver- 
gent course  produce  a  prominence  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
covered  however  by  the  superficial  transverse  fibres. 

The  pons  consists  ventrally  of  transverse  or  commissural  fibres,  between 
which  the  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  upwards  from  the  medulla  ob- 
loiigata  pass  ;  together  "with  a  large  intermixture  of  grey  matter.  The 
superficial  fibres  on  the  ventral  surface  (fig.  272,^0^)  are  transverse  in 
their  general  direction,  but  while  the  middle  fibres  pass  directly  across^ 
the  lower  set  ascend  slightly,  and  the  superior  fibres  (fig.  271, «'),  which 
are  the  most  curved,  descend  obliquely  to  reach  the  crus  cerebeUi  on  each 
side ;  some  of  the  upper  fibres  cross  obliquely  the  middle  and  lower 
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ones,  so  as  to  conceal  tliem  at  the  sides.  When  the  superficial  trans- 
verse  fibres  are  removed,  the  prolonged  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids 
come  into  view  ;  these,  as  they  ascend  through  the  pons,  are  separated 
into  smaller  bundles  (figs.  272,  273,  274:,  py),  intersected  by  other  trans- 
verse white  fibres,  which,  with  those  upon  the  surface,  are  aU  continued 
into  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 


Fig.  271. 


Fig.  271. — View  op  the  anteriok  surface 
OF  THE  PONS  Varolii  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, WITH  A  small  part  OF  THE  SPINAL 
CORD    ATTACHED 

a,  a,  pyramids ;  0,  their  decussation ;  c,  c, 
Olives  ;  d,  d,  restiform  bodies  ;  e,  external  arci- 
form  fibres,  curving  round  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
olive ;  /,  fibres  described  by  Solly  as  passing  from 
the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  to  the  cere- 
bellum ;  g,  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
h,  lateral  column  ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  i,  its  upper 
fibres  ;  v,  v,  roots  of  the  fifth  j)air  of  nerves. 


At  the  lower  part  of  the  pons,  behind 
the  fibres  from  the  anterior  pyramids, 
is  a  special  set  of  transverse  fibres  (fig. 
264,  y,  fig.  272,  f),  named  the  trajM- 
zium — so  called  because  in  most  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  which  the  more  ven- 
trally  situated  fibres  of  the  pons  are  not 
developed  and  the  pyramids  are  small, 
these  transverse  fibres  partially  appear 
on  the  surface  between  the  pyramid-bundles  in  an  area  of  a  somewhat 
four-sided  shape.  Laterally  they  curve  round  a  collection  of  grey  matter 
behind  them,  called  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  (fig.  272,  o.s.),  and 
probably  many 'of  them  are  connected  with  its  cells.  They  then  course 
outwards,  across  the  bundles  of  the  facial  nerve -roots  (F//),  and  in  front 
■of  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  tubercle 
of  Eolando  and  the  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  ascending  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve  {a.V),  to  join  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

Between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  this  ventral  portion  of  the  pons  grey 
matter  with  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  is  everywhere  found  {nuclei  pontis). 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  transverse  fibres  are  connected  with  these 
■cells,  and  it  may  be  that  a  cell  is  connected  at  one  part  with  a  transverse 
or  commissural  fibre,  and  at  another  sends  a  process  to  reinforce  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  ascending  through  the  pons ; 
but  the  same  fibres  do  not  appear  to  turn  upwards,  for  the  transverse 
fibres  are  smaller  than  the  longitudinal.  The  interspersed  grey  matter 
seems  to  correspond  to  that  which  is  found  between  the  arcuate  fibres  of 
the  medulla. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons  is  chiefly  constituted  by  a 
continuation  upwards  of  the  formatio  reticularis  and  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  As  in  the  latter,  there  exists  here  also  a  median 
septum  or  raphe,  which  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  medulla. 
It  does  not  extend  through  the  ventral  half,  being  obliterated,  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  great  development  of  the  transverse  or  commissural  fibres, 
€scept  near  the  upper  and  lower  borders  where  the  superficial  transverse 
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fibres  of  the  pons  turn  in  at  the  middle  Hne  ;  and  especially  at  the  upper 
border  where  bundles  of  the  same  fibres  encircle  the  crm-a  cerebri  as  they 
emerge  from  the  pons. 

In  the  reticular  formation,  in  addition  to  the  scattered  and  reticularly 
arranged  grey  matter  ^th  nerve-cells  everywhere  met  -with,  there  are 


Fig.  272. 


Pig.  272. — Section  across  the  pons  at  about  the  jiiddle  op  the  fourth  ventricle 
(after  Stilling  and  Schwalbe).     f 

py,  pjrramid-bundles  continued  up  from  the  medulla  ;  ^90,  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons 
passing  from  the  middle  cms  of  the  cerebellum,  before  (po")  and  behind  (j>o')  the  chief 
pyramid  bundles  ;  t,  deeper  fibres  of  the  same  set,  constituting  the  traj)ezium  ;  the  grey 
matter  between  the  transverse  fibres  is  not  represented  either  in  this  or  in  the  following 
figures;  r,  rajjhe;  o.s.,  superior  olivary  nucleus  ;  a.  V,  bundles  of  the  ascending  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  enclosed  by  a  i^rolongation  of  the  grey  substance  of  Rolando  ;  VI,  the  sixth 
nerve;  n.VI,  its  nucleus;  VII,  the  facial  nerve  ;  Vila,  intermediate  portion  of  the 
same  nerve ;  n.  VII,  its  nucleus  ;  VIII,  superior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  n.  Kill, 
part  of  its  outer  or  superior  nucleus  ;  v,  section  of  a  vein. 


one  or  two  more  important  collections  which  lie  embedded  in  this  form- 
ation and  from  which  nerve-fibres  arise.  One  of  these  is  the  superior 
olivary  nucleus,  another  is  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve, 
and  others  give  origin  to  portions  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  superior  olivary  nucleus  (fig.  272,  o.s.)  is  a  collection  of  small 
nerve-cells,  which  lies  behind  the  outer  part  of  the  trapezium,  in  what 
would  correspond  (as  indicated  by  the  passage  outwards  of  the  roots  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves)  to  a  prolongation  of  the  lateral  area  of  the 
medulla.  In  man  it  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  inferior  olivary 
nucleus,  to  which  it  does  not  j)resent  much  resemblance.  In  some 
animals,  however,  it  is  larger,  and  has  a  distinctly  sinuous  outline. 
From  it,  as  above  mentioned,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  trapezium  arise. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  {n.  VII)  lies  in  the  reticular  forma- 
tion just  dorsal  to  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  and  at  some  depth,  there- 
fore, below  the  floor  of  the  fourth  rentricle.  It  begins  to  be  visible  in 
sections  immediately  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  extends  three 
or  four  millimeters  upwards. 

The  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Lockhart  Clarke,  fig.  273, 
nV)  comes  to  view  above  that  of  the  facial,  but  it  is  less  deeply  situated, 
lying  a  little  below  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fom'th  ventricle.  Both  it 
and  that  of  the  facial  contain  larj^e  nerve-cells. 


Fig.  273. 


Fig.   273.  —  Oblique     transverse 

SECTION  OP  THE  PONS  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  EXIT  TRAVERSED  BY  THE 
FIFTH    NERVE    (E.A.S.).       f 

The  section  passes  througli  the 
lower  part  of  the  motor  nucleus 
{n'V)  from  -which  a  bundle  of  fibres 
of  the  motor  root  is  seen  passing  ; 
a  part  of  the  upper  sensory  nucleus 
(?iF)  is  also  shown  in  the  section 
in  the  foi-m  of  a  number  of  small 
isolated  portions  of  grey  matter. 
Amongst  these  are  a  few  bundles  of 
the  ascending  root  cut  across,  but 
most  of  these  have  already  become 
diverted  outwards  to  join  and  assist 
in  forming  the  issvdng  part  of  the 
main  or  sensory  root,  F;  ar,  arcuate 
fibres  near  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
come  partly  from  the  raphe,  partly 
fr.om  a  small  longitudinal  bundle  of 
fibres  [I)  near  the  median  sulcus 
(TO.s.),  and  pass  outwards  to  join 
the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  f.r., 
formatio  reticularis;  r.,  raphe  ;  s./., 
substantia  ferruginea. 


The  upper  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  {n.  V)  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  motor  root.  The  cells  are  small  and  arranged  in  clusters 
separated  by  the  fasciculi  of  origin  of  the  nerve-root.  This  nucleus 
extends  somewhat  farther,  both  above  and  below,  than  the  motor 
nucleus. 

The  rest  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  lies  near  the  dorsal  surface 
and  appears  in  the  floor  of  the  uppei'  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Besides  scattered  nerve-cells,  others  are  collected  at  certain  parts  into 
definite  groups  or  nuclei  from  which  some  of  the  remaining  cranial 
nerves  take  origin.  Like  the  similarly  placed  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  these  also  do  not  lie  close  to  the  epithelium  which  covers 
the  surface,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  substance 
(neuroglia)  free  from  nerve-cells,  termed  the  cpendyma  of  the  ventricle. 

The  inner  or  principal  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  (fig.  2G9, 
n.YIIIp.),  which  lies  under  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  is  prolonged 
upwards  underneath  the  strias  acusticEe  into  the  pons.  It  is  widest 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  where  it  extends  almost 
to  the  middle  line  ;  further  up  it  rapidly  narrows  and  becomes  shifted 
towards  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  ventricle  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
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sixth  nerve  makes  its  appearance  between  it  and  the  median  sulcus. 
Its  cells  are  small,  and  it  is  much  broken  up  by  the  passage  through  it. 
of  line  transverse  nerve-fibres. 

The  outer  or  superior  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  (nucleus  of 
Deiters,  Lam-a)  (fig.  272,  n.VIII),  is  characterized  by  the  large  size  of 
its  cells,  and  lies  immediately  on  the  outer  side  of  the  main  nucleus.  It 
does  not  begin  to  be  visible  so  far  down  as  this,  but  is  continued  as  far 
upwards,  rather  increasing  in  size  superiorly,  whereas  the  main  nucleus 


T  d. 


Fig.  274. — Transverse   section  through   the   upper   part  of  the   pons  (Schwalbe, 
after  Stilling).     Rather  more  than  twice  the  natural  size.* 

^,  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  ;  fy,  py,  bundles  of  the  pyramids ;  a,  boundary  line 
between  the  tegmental  part  of  the  pons  and  its  ventral  part ;  V,  oblique  fibres  of  the 
fillet,  passing  towards  ?,  1-,  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  fillet  ;  f.r.,  foi-matio  reticularis ; 
Jp.l.,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  ;  s.c.p.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  v.m.,  superior 
medullary  velum  ;  I,  grey  matter  of  the  lingula  ;  v.  4,  fourth  ventricle  ;  in  the  grey  matter 
which  bounds  it  laterally  are  seen,  V.d.,  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  with  its 
nucleus  ;  s.f.,  substantia  ferruginea  ;  g.c,  group  of  cells  continuous  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  aqueduct. 

diminishes.  It  is  much  broken  up  by  longitudinal  fibres.  The  con- 
nectioii  of  this  nucleus  with  the  auditory  nerve  is  called  in  question  by 
Laura. 

The  accessory  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  by  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  lying  in  the  angle 
between  the  restiform  body  and  the  two  portions  of  the  posterior  root  of 


*  The  details  of  this  and  of  several  of  the  preceding  figures  are  filled  in  under  a  some- 
what higher  magnifying  power  than  that  used  for  tracing  the  outlines. 
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the  nerve  (fig.  269,  n.VIII.ac),  But  the  chief  part  of  the  nucleus  is 
placed  higher  up  in  the  region  of  the  pons  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
anterior  root.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  its  cells,  which  are 
small  and  rounded  but  multipolar,  are  enclosed  like  those  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  each  in  a  nucleated  capsule. 

The  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  (common  nucleus  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  of  some  authors)  consists  of  a  tract  or  column  of  large  multi- 
polar cells  lying  on  either  side  of  the  median  sulcus  (fig.  272,  n.VI). 
It  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  fasciculus  teres  Avhich  lies  in  fi'ont  of 
the  strise  acusticse  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  root  of  the  facial ;  which  runs  along  its  mesial  side  ( Vll.a), 
curves  round  ifc  eventually,  and  appears  to  receive  some  fibres  from  it, 
but  it  is  somewhat  doubtftil  if  this  is  really  the  case  (Gowers).  Its  cells 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  facial  nucleus. 

Upper  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle.- — The  floor  or  anterior 
boundary  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  close  to  which  the 
above  nuclei  are  for  the  most  part  situated,  is  marked  in  the  middle  of 
each  lateral  half  by  a  distinct  somewhat  angular  depression  in  a  line  with 

Fig.   275. AlJTKRIOR  BOONDART  (fLOOR)  OF  THE    FOURTH    VENTRICLE 

(E.A.S.).       NATURAL    SIZE. 

m.s.,  median  sulcus  ;  str.,  strife  acusticaj,  marking  the  limit 
between  the  upj)er  part  of  the  ventricle  and  the  lower  or  medullary 
part,  calamus  scriptorius  ;  l.r.,  lateral  recess;  i.f.,  inferior  (pos- 
terior) fovea;  a.c,  ala  cinerea  ;  t.a.,  acoustic  tubercle;  s.f., 
superior  (anterior)  fovea,  close  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ventrtcle. 

the  inferior  fovea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  emi- 
nence over  which  the  strias  acustic^  pass.  This  depres- 
sion is  termed  the  svperior  fovea  (s/).  Between  it  and 
the  median  sulcus  is  the  prolongation  of  the  fasciculus  or 
eminentia  teres,  which  is  prominent  opposite  the  fovea 
hut  becomes  gradually  less  so  above  and  below.  Extending  from  the  ante- 
rior fovea  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricle,  where  this  narrows  to  the 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  is  a  shallow  depression  distinguished  in  the  adult  by 
its  dark  grey  or  slaty  tint,  which  is  due  to  a  subjacent  tract  of  pig- 
mented nerve-cells  {substantia  ferniginea).  It  is  kno"\vn  as  the  locus 
cceruleMS. 

The  lateral  boundaries  of  this  part  of  the  ventricle  are  formed  by  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  (fig.  274,  s.c.2).,  fig.  282,  5).  These 
pass  gradually  to  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  as  they  extend  forwards  and 
upwards.  TJaey  are  at  first  separated  from  one  another  by  a  tolerably 
wide  interval  which,  however,  gradually  narrows  near  the  end  of  the 
ventricle,  the  tAVo  crura  of  opposite  sides  there  approaching  one  another, 
and  their  margins  coming  in  contact.  The  triangular  interval  between 
the  two  crura  is  bridged  over  by  a  lamina  of  white  matter  marked 
across  with  grey  streaks.  This  is  the  superior  (anterior)  medullarij 
velum  or  valve  of  Vieussens  (fig.  274,  v.m.a.  in  transverse  section),  and, 
with  the  crura,  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  white  substance  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed 
is  marked  superficially  by  three  or  four  flat  transverse  grey  laminse,  with 
intervening  sulci,  which  together  constitute  the  so-called  lingula  (fig.  263, 
Ing).     This  is  continued  laterally  and  posteriorly  into  the  grey  cortex 
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of  the  cerebellum,  while  the  subjacent  white  substance  of  the  velum  is  in 
direct  continuity  with  the  central  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  into 
which  a  pointed  tent-shaped  projection  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle 
extends  (fig.  279,  F-i,  in  longitudinal  section).  This  projection  is 
bounded  below  by  the  inferior  (posterior)  medullary  velum,  which  in 
like  manner  is  prolonged  from  the  white  substance  of  the  central  part 
of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  less  e^isily  displayed  than  the  superior  velum, 
being  concealed  by  a  part  of  the  cerebellum,  which  is  attached  to  its 
under  or  posterior  surface.  It  will  be  further  noticed  in  tlie  description 
of  the  cerebellum. 


THE    CEKEBELIiUM. 

The  cerebellmn  or  hinder  brain  (fig.  276)  consists  of  two  lateral  Iwni- 
splieres  joined  together  by  a  median  portion  called,  from  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance caused  by  the  transverse  furrows  or  ridges  upon  it,  the  worm 
or  vermiform  j^irocess.  This  is  seen  on  the  under  surface  in  the  fossa 
between  the  hemispheres  as  a  well-marked  projection,  named  the  inferior 
vermiform  ]jrocess,  but  above  forms  only  a  slight  elevation,  the  superior 
vermiform  process  (fig.  277,  sv).  In  bnds,  and  in  anunals  lower  in  the 
scale,  this  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum  alone  exists,  and  in  mammals  it 
is  the  first  part  to  be  developed  ;  moreover,  in  most  mammals  it  forms 
a  central  lobe  very  distinct  from  the  lateral  portions. 


F]V.  276. 


Fig.  276. — Lower    susface    of   the    cEREBELLUii    with    the    ikfekior    (posterior) 
MEDULLARY  VELUii  (Allen  Thomson  after  Eeil  and  Reicliert,  and  from  nature),     f 

The  mednlla  oblongata  is  cut  across  near  tlie  pons  Varolii ;  and  the  latter  has  been 
separated  somewhat  from  the  cerebellum  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  posterior 
medullary  velum.     To  display  this  better  the  amygdalte  have  been  removed. 

p  s,  posterior  superior  lobe  ;  /  Ji,  horizontal  fissiu'e  ;  jJ  i,  posterior  inferior  lobe  ; 
g,  slender  lobe  ;  b  i,  biventral  lobe  ;  c  to  n,  inferior  vermiform  process,  on  which  are, 
c,  tuber  valvulse,  p,  pyramid,  u,  uvula,  n,  nodule  (the  letter  is  placed  in  the  fourth 
.ventricle) ;  /,  flocculus  ;  p  i',  on  each  side,  placed  on  the  cut  surface  where  the  amygdalae 
have  been  removed,  points  by  a  line  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  medullary  velum  ; 
its  median  part  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  sui-face  of  the  nodule  ;  v,  v,  cavity  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  ;  the  ca\'ity  extends  on  each  side  into  the  lateral  recess  ;  m,  meduUa 
oblongata  ;  V,  VI,  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cranial  nerves. 

The  hemispheres  are  separated  behind  by  a  deep  notch.  The  upper 
vermiform  process,  though  slightly  elevated,  is  not  marked  off  from  the 
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hemispheres,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  which  is  somewhat 
flattened  in  the  middle  and  sloping  downAvard  on  each  side,  is  uninter- 
rupted. Below,  the  hemispheres  are  convex,  and  are  separated  by  a  deep 
fossa,  named  the  vallecula,  which  is  continuous  with  the  notch  behind, 
and  in  it  the  inferior  vermiform  process  (fig,  276,  c  to  n,  fig,  278,  2,  2) 
lies  concealed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  surrounding  parts.  Into 
this  hollow  the  medulla  oblongata  is  received  in  front,  and  the  falx 
cerebelli  behind. 

Fig.  277.  Fig.  277.  —Outline   of   the    upper 

SURFACE       OP       THE       CEREBELLUM:, 

(Allen  Thomson. )     ^ 


At  tlie  upper  jj^-rt  of  tlie  figure 
tlie  cnira  cerebri  and  parts  behind 
them  have  been  cut  througji  and  left 
in  connection  with  the  cerebellnm. 

Ill,  the  third  pair  of  nerves  Ij'ing 
upon  the   crura  cerebri ;    c  r,  white 
matter  or  crust  of  the  crura  cerebri  ; 
1 11,  locus  niger ;   t,  tegmentum  con- 
taining  grey   matter   in    the    upper 
part  of  the  crura ;    a  s,  aqueduct  of 
Sylvi'us ;     q,  corpora    quadrigemina, 
the  letter  is  placed  on    the    central 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  ;  s  v,  superior 
vermiform  process  ;  I  q  is  X)laced  on 
the   anterior  crescentic    lobe,   which, 
with  the  sickle-shaped  posterior  crescentic  lobe  immediately  beloWj   forms  the  antero- 
superior   or   quadrate    lobe;    p  s,    postero-superior   lobe;  f  h,    horizontal  fissure;   pi, 
postero-inferior  lobe  ;  n,  the  notch  between  the  hemispheres. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  organ  is  transverse,  and  extends  to  about 
three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  :  its  width  from  before  backwards  is 
about  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches ;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  two 
inches,  but  it  thins  out  towards  its  lateral  border, 

laobes. — The  cerebellum  is  characterised  by  its  laminated  or  foliated 
appearance,  its  surface  being  everywhere  marked  ])y  deep,  closely  set,  trans- 
verse and  somewhat  curved,  fissures,  which  extend  a  considerable  depth 
into  its  substance,  but  do  not  all  entirely  encircle  the  organ,  for  many  of 
them  coalesce  with  one  another,  and  some  of  the  smaller  furrows  liave 
even  an  oblique  course  betAveen  the  others.  Moreover,  on  opening  the 
larger  fissures,  many  folia  are  seen  to  lie  concealed  within  them,  not 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Some  of  these  fissures  are  better 
marked  than  others,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  great  horizontal 
fissure  (figs.  276,  277,  fh),  which  Ijeginning  in  front  at  the  middle 
peduncle,  extends  round  the  outer  and  posterior  border  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, dipping  down  into  the  posterior  notch  to  unite  Avith  its  fellow  in 
the  middle  line.  This  fissure  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper  and 
low'cr  portion,  corresponding  in  fact  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  in 
each  of  which  several  lobes,  separated  by  fissures  for  the  most  part 
deeper  than  the  rest,  are  described  as  follows  : — 

1.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  The  central  lode,  (fig.  277,  (j), 
consists  of  about  eight  folia,  immediately  adjoining  the  anterior  con- 
cave border ;  it  is  overlapped  and  partly  concealed  by  the  next  lobe.  Its 
central  part  is  continued  upwards  on  to  the  superior  medullary  velum,  in 
the  form  of  tlu'ee  or  four  shallow  transverse  laminse,  which  together  con- 
stitute a  structure  which  is  termed  from  its  shape  the  lingula  (fig.  263, 
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Ing).  The  miter o-superior  lohe,  sometimes  called  quadrate,  and  the 
2JOstero-superior  lobe,  are  placed  between  the  central  lobe  and  the  great 
liorizontal  fissure.  The  quadrate  lobe  has  a  comparatively  narrow  part 
marked  off  fi'om  it  posteriorly  which  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
posterior  crescenfic  Joie,  the  rest  of  the  quadrate  being  then  designated 
the  anterior  ere  scent  ic  lode  (see  description  of  fig.  277).  These  lobes  and 
the  intervening  fissures,  are  all  prolonged  on  to  the  superior  vermiform 
process,  where  they  are  less  marked  than  on  the  hemispheres.  More- 
over, the  laminas  on  that  become  reduced  in  number,  the  posterior 
superior  lobe  being,  indeed,  represented  on  the  worm  only  l>y  a  single 
well-marked  lamina,  the  m-csdled  folium  cacuminis  (fig.  277,  below  c). 

2.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  a.  On  the  lateral  hemi- 
spheres. From  behind  forwards  are  enumerated  the  posterior  inferior 
lohe  (fig.  276,  ^j^'),  the  slender  lobe  {g),  the  biventral  lobe  (bi),  the 
amygdala  (fig.  278,  4)  and  the  flocculus  (fig.  276,/).  The  first  three 
are  of  considerable  extent ;  the  amygdala  is  a  small  rounded  lobule,  pro- 
jecting into  the  vallecula,  and  abutting  against  the  inferior  vermiform 
process,  and  the  flocculus  is  a  still  smaller  lobule  which  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  biventral  lobe,  between  which  and  the  middle  peduncle  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  fluted  projection  attached  by  a  slender  pedicle, 
which  is  traceable  mesially  into  the  edge  of  the  inferior  medullary  velmn. 
(see  below). 

,    Fiff.  278. 


Fig.  278. — Inferior   surface    of   the    cerebellum   with    the    pons   Varolii    and 
3IEDULLA  OBLONGATA  (from  Sappey  after  Hirsclifeld  and  Leveille).     f 

1,  jalaced  in  the  notcli  between  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  is  below  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  ;  2,  2,  median  depression  or  vallecula ;  3,  3,  3,  the  biventral,  slender,  and 
[     postero-inferior   lobules    of   the  hemisphere ;    4,    the    amygdala  ;    5,    flocculus  or    sub- 
I     peduncular  lobule  ;    6,  pons  Varolii ;  7,  its  median  groove  ;    8,  middle  peduncle  of  the 
I     cerebellum,;  9,  medulla  oblongata  ;  lo,  11,  anterior  part  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure; 
12,  13,  smaller  and  larger  roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ;  14,  sixth  pair  ;   15,  facial 
nerve;  16,  pars  intermedia;   17,  auditory  nerve;    18,  glosso-pharyngeal ;    19,  pneumo- 
I  •  gastric  ;  20,  spinal  accessory  ;  21,  hypoglossal  nerve. 

b.  On  the  inferior  vermiform  process.     Situated  most  posteriorly  is 

the  tuJ)er  valvules  (fig.  276,  c),  consisting  of  a  few  folia  which  unite  the 

!    postero-inferior,  and  slender  lobes  of  the  two  sides.     In  front  of  this  is  a 

conical  projection  named  the  pyramid  {p),  connected  laterally  with  the 

X  2 
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biventral  lobes.  Next  is  another  smaller  projection,  the  uvula  (u), 
which  is  placed  betvv'een  the  amygdalge  (removed  at  jj  v)  ;  these  terms 
having  been  suggested  by  a  comparison  with  the  parts  so  named  in 
the  throat.  The  connecting  ridge  of  grey  matter  between  the  uvula 
and  amygdalfB  on  each  side,  but  concealed  fi'om  view,  is  named  the 
furroived  hand.  The  pointed  termination  of  the  inferior  vermiform 
process  is  named  the  nodide  (fig.  276,  above  n),  and  corresponds  to  the 
llocculi  at  the  sides.  On  each  side  of  the  nodule  is  the  lateral  part  of 
the  inferior  (posterior)  medullary  velum  {p  v),  appearing  as  a  thin  white 
lamella  of  a  semilunar  form,  which  is  continuous  by  its  superior  convex 
border  Avitli  the  central  white  substance  of  the  worm,  while  the  lower 
concave  border  is  free,  or  at  least  continuous  only  with  the  thin  epi- 
thelial covering  which  forms  the  hinder  boundary  (roof)  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  covering  the  pia  mater  and  its  choroid  plexuses. 
The  outer  ends  of  these  lateral  lamelli^  are  attached  to  the  llocculi,  and 
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Fig.  279. — Right  half  of  the  encephalic  peduncle  and  cerebellum  as  seen  feo3i 
THE  INSIDE  OF  A  MEDIAN  SECTION  (Allen  Tliomson  after  Reiclieit). 

The  following  letters  refer  to  parts  in  connection  witli  the  medulla,  pons,  and  cere- 
bellum ;  PV,  pons  Varolii  divided  in  the  middle  ;  J\I,  medulla  oblongata  ;  c,  central 
canal,  di\'ided  longitudinally,  with  grey  substance  surrounding  it  ;  V4,  middle  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  cerebellum,  a  v,  stem  of  white  substance  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  ramifying  into  the  arbor  vitfe  ;  s  r,  superior 
vermiform  larocess  or  upper  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  s  c,  single  folium  (folium 
cacuminis)^  which  passes  across  between  the  postero-snperior  lobes  ;  c',  the  tuber  valvulfe  ; 
p,  pyramid  ;  u,  nvula  ;  ??.,  nodule  ;  1  to  2,  laminire  of  the  antero-superior  lobe  ;  between. 
V4  and  1  are  seen  the  lingula  and  central  lobe  in  section  ;  3,  postero-inferior  lobe  ;  4, 
lobulus  gracilis  ;  5,  biventral  lobe  ;  6,  amygdaloid  lobe. 
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the  inner  ends  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  nodule,  and  to  each  other  just 
below  that  jDrojection.  The  posterior  velum  thus  constituted  is  covered 
in  and  concealed  by  the  amygdalfe,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  those  lobules 
have  been  turned  aside  or  removed  as  shown  in  the  figure  (fig.  276). 

Internal  structure  of  the  cerebellum ;  arrangement  of  the 
grey  and  white  matter. — The  central  part  b^otli  of  the  worm  and 
hemispheres  is  composed  of  white  substance,  which  sends  out  divergent 
and  gi'aduaUy  thinning  layers  into  the  interior  of  all  the  lamina3,  larger 
and  smaller,  the  grey  substance  forming  everywhere  a  continuous  cover- 
ing on  their  surface  (fig.  280).  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of 
the  white  and  grey  substances,  sections  of  the  cerebellum  crossing  the 
laminae  present  a  beautifully  foliated  or  arborescent  a23pearance,  named 
arhor  viice  (a  v,  fig.  279).  This  appearance  is  seen  in  any  vertical 
section,  but  it  is  most  perfect  in  that  which  passes  through  the  median 
plane,  where  the  relative  quantity  of  the  central  white  matter  is  small. 
The  foliations  are  arranged  somewhat  pinnately,  the  section  of  each 
primary  lamina  having  those  of  secondary  laminte  clustered  round  it  like 
leaflets  on  a  stalk. 

The  main  branches  of  the  white  medullary  substance,  or  groups  of 
them,  correspond  with  the  lobules  above  enumerated,  as  indicated  in  the 
figures  (figs.  279  and  280). 

In  the  lateral  hemispheres,  with  which  the  peduncles  are  connected, 
the  white  matter  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  worm  (fig.  280)  ;  and,  if 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.    280.  —  Section 

THROUGH  ONE  OF 
THE  HEMISPHERES 
OF  THE  CEREBELLUM, 
TO  SHOW  THE  ME- 
DULLARY CENTRE 
AND  ITS  PROLONGA- 
TIONS INTO  THE 
PRIMARY       LAMELLA 


(Schwalbe). 

n.d.,    dentate     nu-  ^^^^=-^^^2^  -V^    V        -^4!  i 

cleus  in  tlie  medullary  V^  -t^^^  ^7"    "^^       ^. 

centre  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. From  the  latter 
proceed  13  primary 
medullary  laminae.  Of 
these  1  belongs  to  the 

amygdala,  2  to  the  biventral  lobule,  3  and  ^  to  the  postero-inferior  lobule,  5  to  the  pos- 
tero-superior  lobule,  6'  to  12  to  the  antero-siiperior  lobule,  and  13  to  the  lateral  part  of 
the  central  lobule,  a,  one  or  two  small  laminte  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  horizontal  fis- 
sure ;  h,  fissure  between  the  two  parts  of  the  cjuadrate  lobule  :  /,  stalk  of  the  flocculus. 


a  section  be  made  through  either  hemisphere  half  way  between  its  centre 
and  the  middle  of  the  vermiform  process,  it  will  display  a  nucleus  of  grey 
matter,  which  is  named  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum  (?^  d). 
This  structure,  very  similar  to  that  already  described  in  the  olivary  body 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waved  line  of 
compact  yellowish  brown  substance,  containing  white  matter  within. 
The  line  is  interrupted  at  its  upper  inner  part.  In  whatever  direction 
the  section  is  carried  through  the  corpus  dentatum,  the  outline  has  the 
same  waved  character,  so  that  the  dentate  nucleus  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  plicated  pouch  or  capsule  of  grey  substance  open  at  one 
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part  and  inclosing  white  matter  in  its  interior,  lilce  the  nucleus  dentatus 
of  the  olivary  body.  The  fibres  which  issue  from  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  and  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

In  addition  to  the  corpus  dentatum  certain  otlier  portions  of  grey  matter,  w hicli 
liave  been  only  moi-e  recently  recognised,  are  found  in  the  white  centre  of  the 
cerebellum  (Stilling).  They  are  three  in  number  on  each  side  and  are  termed 
respectively  the  nucleus  emboliformis,  nucleus  globosus,  and  nucleus  fastigii.  The 
nucleus  emboliformis  (fig.  281,  a')  is  a  small  clavate  mass  of  grey  substance  lying 
mesially  to  and  partly  covering  the  hilus  of  the  dentate  nucleus.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  nucleus  emboliformis,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  is  a  streak  of 
grey  matter  passing  antero-posteriorly  and  ending  behind  in  an  enlarged  ex- 
tremity. This  has  been  named  the  nucleus  glohosus  (//).  Finally,  close  to  the  middle 
line,  where  it  is  only  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  narrow  septum  of  white 
matter,  is  a  ratlier  larger  portion  of  grey  substance,  which  lies  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  white  centre  of  the  worm,  and  close  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  tent- 
like projection  in  the  roof  of  the  4th  ventricle.  It  is  termed  the  mtcleus 
fastigii  (c).  These  several  portions  of  grey  matter  are  not  entirely  isolated,  but  are 
connected  here  and  there  both  with  one  another  and  with  the  dentate  nucleus. 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  281. — Horizontal  sec- 
tion THROUGH  THE  -WHITE 
CENTRE  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM, 
SHOWING      THE      NUCLEI      OF 

GREY  MATTER  (from  Hcnle, 
after  Stilling.     | 

The  section  is  taken  just 
over  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  nuclei  are  re- 
presented lighter  than  the 
white  matter  in  which  they 
are  embedded. 

C  d,  corpus  dentatum ;  x, 
nucleus  emboliformis ;  y,  y, 
nucleus  globosus;  z,  nucleus 
fastigii.  Above  the  tw^o  coa- 
lesced roof-nuclei  are  seen 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
superior  (anterior)  decussa- 
tion, and  above  these  again 
the  laminte  and  furrows  of  the 
lingula  (L  g) ;  whilst  below 
the  roof-nuclei  one  or  two 
laminae  and  furrows  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process  are 
included  in  the  section.  Ccq, 
superior  cerebellar  peduncle. 


The  cerebellar  pe- 
duncles are  constituted  by  white  fibres  which  pass  out  from  or  into 
the  white  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  SKpcrior peduncles  (crura  ad  cerebrum)  emerge  from  the  mesial  part 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and  run  upwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  base  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  under  which 
they  disappear.  They  are  situated  at  first  more  at  the  side,  but  subse- 
quently in  the  roof,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  These 
peduncles  are  concealed  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebellum,  so  that 
to  see  them  properly  this  must  be  divided  in  the  middle  line  and 
turned  aside.     When  this  is  done  the  superior  crura,  with  the  superior 
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(anterior)  medullary  velum  stretched  out  between  them,  are  brought  to 
view. 

The  middle  peduncles  (crura  ad  pontem)  constitute  the  commissure  of 
the  cerebellar  hemisplieres.  They  emerge  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and  pass  forwards  to  become  the 
transverse  fibres  of  the  ventral  half  of  the  pons. 

The  inferior  iieduncles  (crm-a  ad  meduUam)  issue  from  the  white 
matter  of  the  lateral  hemispheres,  between  the  other  two,  and  pass 
forwards  immediately  outside  the  superior  peduncles  to  reach  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  they  turn  sharply  downwards,  at  a 
right  angle,  and  become  the  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Fig.  282. — Figure     showing 

THE  THREE  PAIRS  OF  CERE- 
BELLAR PEDUNCLES  (from 
Sappey  after  Hii-scMeld  and 
Leveille). 

On  the  left  side  the  three 
cerebellar  peduncles  have  been 
cut  short ;  on  the  right  side 
the  hemisphere  has  been  cut 
obliquely  to  showits  connection 
■nith  the  superior  and  inferior 
peduncles. 

1,  median  groove  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  ;  2,  the  same 
groove  at  the  place  -where  the 
auditory  strite  emerge  from  it 
to  cross  the  floor  of  the 
Teatricle;  3,  inferior  peduncle 
or  restiform  body ;  4,  funi- 
culus gracilis  ;  5,  superior 
peduncle  ;  on  the  right  side 
the  dissection  shows  the 
superior  and  inferior  peduncles 
crossing  each  other  as  they 
pass  into  the  white  centre  of  the  cerebellum  ; 


Fig.  282. 


6,  fillet  at  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri ; 


7,  lateral  grooves  of  the  crura  cerebri ;  8,  corpora  qiiadrigemina. 


MINUTE    STRUCTURE    OP    THE    CEREBELLUM. 

The  cortical  grey  substance  is  composed  of  two  distinct  layers, 
viz.  : — an  outer  clear  grey  layer,  and  an  inner  greyish-red  "gTanule" 
layer.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  is  an  incomplete  layer  of  large  cells, 
termed  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje.  Outside  all  is  the  pia  mater,  fi-om 
which  vascular  processes  extend  inwards  into  the  nervous  substance. 

The  outer  layer  (fig.  283,  V)  consists  of  a  dehcate  matrix,  apparently  of 
the  nature  of  neuroglia,  containing  cells  and  fibres.  Most  of  the  fibres 
have  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ;  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  the  processes  of  the  large  nerve-ceUs  which  lie  between  the  two  layers. 
•Others  are  fine  tapering  fibres,  analogous  to  the  sustentacular  fibres  of 
the  retina,  and  abutting  by  a  broad  base  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pia-mater.  The  cells  of  this  outer  layer  are  granule-like  bodies,  some  very 
small,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  matrix,  others  somewhat  larger  and 
probably  nerv^ous,  with  processes  extending  from  one  or  more  sides. 
Some  of  the  corpuscles  are  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  large 
cells  of  Purkinje  (see  fig.  284).   The  inner  part  of  this  layer,  contiguous 
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'^Tith  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje,  contains  nerve-fibres  running  parallel 
to  the  surface. 

The  inner  or  granule  layer  (fig.  283,  d),  next  the  medullary  centre, 
consists  of  granule-like  corpuscles  embedded  as  close  groups  in  a  gela- 
tinous matrix,  which  contains  also  a  i^lexus  of  fine  nerve-fibres.     The 


Fig.  283. 


Fig.  284. 


Fig.  284. — Processes   of   the  coRPtiscLES 

OF  PuRKINJE,  CONNECTED,  BY  THEIR 
FINER  BRANCHES,  WITH  CORPUSCLES  OF 
THE     OUTER     LAYER    OF    THE    CEREBELLAR 

CORTEX  (Sankey).     Highly  magnified. 

a,  a,  processes  of  the  corpuscles  of  Pur- 
kinje  ;  b,  a  branch  from  one  of  them,  which 
is  connected  with  two  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  outer  layer  c,  c,  scattered  branched 
corpuscles  of  this  layer. 


Fig   283. — Structure  of  Cortex  of  cerebellum  (Sankey). 

a,  pia  mater  ;  h,  external  layer  ;  c,  layer  of  corpuscles  of  Purkinje  ;  d,  inner  or  granule 
layer  ;  e,  medullary  centre. 

corpuscles  vary  in  size  from  xuVo^^^^  ^o  -rsVotb  of  an  inch,  the  larger 
being  less  densely  scattered  around  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje.  Some 
are  round,  others  angular.  Each  cell  is  formed  of  a  nucleus  with  a  thin 
protoplasmic  envelope,  the  processes  from  which  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  plexiform  nerve-fibres  among  which  the  cells  lie. 

The  cells  of  Purkinje  (fig.  283,  c)  lie  between  the  outer  and  inner 
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layers  of  the  grey  cortex,  Tliey  are  more  closely  set  at  the  margins  of 
the  laminae  than  elsewhere.  Some  are  irregular  in  form,  but  most  are 
flask-shaped,  their  long  axis  being  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  The 
diameter  of  the  larger  cells  is  s^th  to  ToVot^i  of  ^^  i^ch.  Processes 
extend  from  them  into  both  the  outer  and  inner  layers  :  the  outer  pro- 
cess being  much  the  larger.  It  usually  divides  close  to  the  cell,  and  its 
branches,  either  at  once  or  after  a  short  horizontal  course,  pass  towards 
the  surface,  dividing  repeatedly.  Some  are  connected  with  the  corpuscles 
of  the  outer  layer  (fig.  284),  but  most  can  be  traced  nearly  to  the  outer 
surface,  and  are  there  lost.  The  inner  process  is  fine,  undivided,  and 
passes  into  the  granule  layer,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre. 

The  medullary  or  white  centre  of  each  lamina,  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres  arranged  in  parallel  or  interlacing  bundles,  which  pass  from  the 
central  white  matter  of  the  worm  or  of  the  hemispheres,  and  appear  to 
turn  obliquely  into  the  cortical  grey  substance.  They  disappear  in  the 
granule  layer,  and  are  believed  to  be  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje,  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  they 
arise,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  union  of  the  fine  fibres  of  a  plexus  in  the 
outer  layer. 

The  structure  of  the  corjjus  dentatutn  resembles  that  of  the  olivary  body. 
Stellate  cells  ysIm^Ii  ^o  j^^gtli  incb  in  size,  lie  in  grey  matter  which  is  traversed 
by  bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  passing  in  various  directions  but  chiefly  from  without 
inwards. 

The  nucleus  eviboliformis  agrees  closely  in  structure  with  the  nucleus  dentatus, 
to  which  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  as  do  the  accessory  olivary  nuclei 
to  the  chief  olivary  nucleus.  The  nucleus  fasttgii  and  nucleus  glohosus  differ 
somewhat  in  structure  from  the  dentate  nucleus,  and  chiefly  in  the  much  larger 
size  of  their  cells,  which,  according  to  Meynert,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
so-called  outer  auditory  nucleus  or  nucleus  of  Deiters  in  the  pons  (see  p.  303). 

Course  of  the  fihres  in  the  central  white  substance  of  the 
cerebellum. — Tracing  the  fibres  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  into  the 
white  centre  of  the  organ,  it  is  found  that  their  general  arrangement  and 
distribution  is  as  follows  : — Those  of  the  micldh  iJeduncles  coming  from 
the  pons  Varolii  enter  the  lateral  part  of  the  white  matter  in  two  main 
bundles.  One  of  these,  composed  of  the  superior  transverse  fibres  of 
the  pons  which  pass  obliquely  downwards  over  the  others,  radiates 
into  the  lateral  and  ventral  parts  of  the  meduUary  centre  of  the  hemi- 
spheres (fig.  285,  m").  The  other  bundle,  which  is  formed  of  the  lower 
transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  is  joined  at  its  passage  into  the  white  centre 
by  the  resiiform  tody  or  inferior  peduncle  (fig.  285,  ii),  and  the  fibres 
of  both,  blending  in  their  further  progress,  turn  upwards  and  radiate 
into  the  upper  parts  of  the  medullary  centre  of  the  hemis|)heres,  and 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  worm.  Those  which  pass  into  the  worm 
curve  over  the  corpus  dentatum,  and  are  termed  by  Stilling  the  semi- 
circular fibres.  A  small  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  body  is 
said  by  Stilling  to  enter  the  corpus  dentatum.  The  superior  peduncle 
passes  almost  entirely  into  the  interior  of  the  dentate  nucleus,  but  some 
fibres  curve  round  the  outer  side  of  this  without  passing  into  it,  while 
some  of  the  mesial  fibres  are  traceable  directly  into  the  white  substance 
of  the  worm.  Probably  many  of  the  fibres  of  these  peduncles  which 
enter  the  dentate  nucleus  are  connected  with  its  cells,  but  others  pass 
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in  bundles  through  the  grey  lamina  which  composes  it,  without  being 
thus  connected.  Their  further  course  is  not  known,  for  they  become 
lost  in  a  feltwork  of  large  fibres  which  encapsules  the  nucleus,  but  they 
probably  go  eventually  to  the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  lamiuEe. 


Vm.  285. 


Fig.  285. — YiEw  OF  A  dissection  op 

THE    FIBRES    OF    THE    PONS   A'AROLII 

AND  CEREBELLUM  (froni  Arnold).    5 

h,  the  pyramid  ;  h',  its  fibres 
traced  upwards  through  the  pons 
Varolii ;  c,  lateral  column  ;  d,  olive ; 
m,  superficial  transverse  fibres  of  the 
pons  on  its  left  side  ;  m',  the  deeper 
transverse  fibres  of  the  right  side ; 
m!',  the  prolongation  cf  the  ti\ansverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  as  the  middle 
l^eduncle  of  the  cerebellum  ;  ^3,  q, 
their  continuation  into  the  laminae 
and  folia  of  the  cerebellum  ;  n, 
inferior  peduncle  ;  x,  the  decussating 
part  of  the  left  lateral  column  cross- 
ing to  the  right  pyramid. 

From  the  anterior  medullary  velum  longitudinal  fibres  can  be  traced 
passing  into  the  white  centre  of  the  v,'orm,  and  blendiug  with  the  semi- 
circular fibres  above  mentioned. 

Commissural  fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerelellum. — Two  chief 
sets  of  decussating  com^nissural  fibres  are  described  by  Stilling  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  cerebellum  ;  one  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  worm  at 
the  base  of  the  central  lobule  (fig.  281)  ;  the  other  at  the  posterior 
part.  In  addition  to  these  crossing  fibres,  which  connect  the  two  halves 
of  the  white  centre,  other  coUateral  fibres  connect  one  lamina  with 
another,  passing  in  the  white  substance  of  the  laminte  across  the 
general  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  arching  round  the  fissures  between 
the  lamina3. 


The  parts  of  the  brain  next  to  be  described  are  entirely  concealed  by 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  comprise  the  ci'iu-a  cerebri  and  corpora 
quadrigemina,  the  oj^tic  thalami  with  the  middle  commissure,  and  the 
pineal  body,  in  addition  to  the  folloAving  structures  which  are  seen  when 
the  brain  is  removed  from  the  skull  and  its  under  surface  or  base  is 
examined,  viz.  : — the  posterior  perforated  space,  the  corjDora  albicautia, 
the  tuber  cinereum  with  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body,  the  optic 
tracts  and  chiasma,  and  the  lamina  cinerea.  Of  these  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina and  crura  cerebri  are  found  in  connection  with  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  and  belong  to  the  mesencephalon,  while  the  optic  thalami  and 
the  other  structures  above  enumerated  occiu'  in  connection  Avith  the 
third  ventricle,  and  belong  to  the  thalamencephalon. 


THE   SYIiVIAW  AQUEDUCT   AK"D   PARTS  TN  COi;rK"ECTIOK" 
WITH    IT;     MESEWCEPHALOW. 

The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum)  is 
a  narrow  passage   into  which   the  upper  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
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gradually  narrows,  and  Tvhicli  in  front  expands  abruptly  into  the  third 
ventricle.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  In  shape  it  varies  in 
different  parts,  being  T-shaped  in  section  below  (near  the  fourth  ventricle) 
triangular  above  (near  the  third),  and  in  the  intermediate  part  of  an 
elongated  oval  form,  but  somewhat  shield-shaped  in  the  region  of  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  lined  by  ciliated  columnar  epi- 
thelium, outside  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  grey  matter,  continuous  with 
that  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Outside  this  grey  matter  of  the  aqiteduct, 
the  lateral  and  ventral  parts  (basal  part)  of  the  mesencephalon  are  com- 
posed of  the  thick  masses  of  the  crura  cerebri,  whilst  the  roof  or  pos- 
terior wall  is  formed  by  the  lamina  quadrigemina,  so  called  from  bearing 
the  four  mamillated  tubercles  known  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  is  a  layer  of  some  thickness  (2  to 
3  millimeters)  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct,  and  is  prolonged  fr'om  the 
grey  matter  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  characterised  by  the  large 
number  of  vessels  which  are  distributed  in  it.  It  contains,  scattered 
through  its  substance,  nerve-cells  of  varying  size,  the  largest  being 
prolonged  forwards  from  the  locus  coeruleus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ; 
the  cells  are  very  numerous  and  small  at  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
aqueduct.  In  addition  to  these  scattered  cells  the  grey  matter  of  the 
aqueduct  contains  certain  more  defined  gi'oups  or  columns  of  cells 
which  are  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cranial  nerves. 

The  nticleiis  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  extends  on  either 
side  along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  aqueduct, 
close  to  the  middle  line,  the  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  being  only 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  raphe  ;  supei'iorly  they  even  meet 
across  this.  The  cells  of  this  nucleus  are  very  large  and  irregular  in 
shape. 

The  upi3er  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  consists  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  globose  cells,  wliich  lie  at  the  extreme  lateral 
margin  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  close  to  the  bundles  of  the 
descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  towards  which  their  axis-cylinder 
processes  are  directed. 


BASAL   OR  VEHTPvAL   PART   OF   THE   MESENCEPHALON:    CRURA  CEREBRI. 

The  crura  cerehri  (fig.  2 GO,  P)  emerge  from  the  njoper  border  of  the 
pons  and  diverge  fr'om  one  another,  leaving  between  them  the  jDosterior 
perforated  space  and  the  corpora  mammillaria  and  disappearing  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  under  the  optic  tract.  Near  the  point  of  the  angle 
of  divergence  the  roots  of  the  third  nerves  issue  in  several  bundles  from 
a  gToove  along  their  inner  side  ;  and  this  groove  serves  to  indicate  the 
separation  between  the  more  prominent  ventral  part  of  the  peduncle 
(^jpes  s.  basis  s.  crusta pecluncnli)  and  the  dorsal  and  larger  part  {tegmentum) 
which  is  in  great  measure  concealed  from  view  by  the  pes  when  viewed 
from'  below  and  in  front,  only  appearing  as  a  small  tract  on  either  side 
of  the  posterior  perforated  space.  A  section  into  the  crus  cerebri  shows 
the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  to  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  tract  of  dark  coloured  grey  substance  known  as  the  suhstantict 
nigra,  which  comes  to  the  surface  on  the  inner  side  at  the  groove  above 
mentioned  from  which  the  third  nerve  issues  (sulcus  oculomotorii),  and 
on  the  outer  side  also  along  a  grooved  line — the  lateral  sulcus. 
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Of  the  two  main  parts  of  each  peduncle  the  crusta  is  formed 
almost  entirely  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  which  are  continuous 
with  the  pyramid-fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  some 
others  being  superadded,  whilst  the  tegmentum  is  a  continuation  of 
the  formatio  reticularis  of  those  parts,  with  the  addition  of  much  grey 
matter  and  white  fibres,  amongst  the  latter  being  those  of  the  superior 

Fig.  286. 


Fia 


-Outline  of  two  sections   across   the    mesencephalon. 
(E.  A.  S.     After  Stilling.) 


NATDItAL     SIZE. 


A,  tlirougli  the  middle  of  tLe  inferior  corpora  qnadrigemina ;  B,  throngli  the  middle 
of  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

cr,  crusta ;  s  n,  substantia  nigra  ;  t,  tegmentum  ;  s,  Sylvian  aqueduct,  with  its 
surrounding  grey  matter;  c.q,  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  cpadrigemina ;  l.rj,  lateral 
grooYe  ;  j3.?,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle;  d.V,  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve; 
s.c.p,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  /,  fillet.  The  dotted  circle  in  B  indicates  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tegmental  nucleus. 


peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  The  two  ventral  portions  (crusta3  or  pedes) 
are  entirely  distinct  from  one  another  (as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sections,  fig.  286),  and  each  is  marked  off'  externally  from  the 
tegmentum  of  the  same  side  by  the  grooves  just  mentioned  ;  but  the 
two  tegmenta  are  closely  united  in  the  middle  line  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  raphe,  and  extend  dorsally  at  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct  to  become 
continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Crusta,  pes  or  basis  of  the  crus  cerebri:  proper  cerebral 
peduncle.  The  crusta  is  semilunar  in  section,  the  substantia  nigra  pro- 
jecting into  it  with  a  convex  border.  It  is  wholly  made  up  of  longi- 
tudinal white  fibres  which  are  arranged  in  flattened  bundles,  with  their 
edges  in  and  out,  separatsdc  from  one  another  by  processes  of  pia  mater. 
The  main  part  is  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  pyramid-bundles  of  the 
pons  and  passes  superiorly  towards  the  internal  capsule  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

Close  to  the  substantia  nig'ra,  the  bimcTles  of  white  fibres  are  smaller  and 
somevsrhat  separated  by  projections  of  the  grey  matter  extending  between  them. 
These  have  both  a  different  origin  and  a  different  destination  from  the  other 
fibres  of  the  crusta  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  they  are  traceable  from  the  formatio 
reticularis  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  for  the  most  part 
terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  substantia  nigra,  although  some  of  them  pass  on  to 
the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  (Meynert).  They  have  received  the 
name  of  stratum  intermedium.  Fm-ther,  according  to  Meynert,  the  outer  or  lateral 
bundles  of  the  crusta  have  also  an  origin  and  destination  different  from  the  main 
tract.  He  states  that  they  are  traceable  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  just  above 
the  decussation  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  (upper  pyramidal  decussation,  fig. 
267,  s.  p,  fZ.)  and  then  passing  u]3  with  this  through  the  medulla,  pons,  and  crura 
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cerebri  to  spread  out  directly  in  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  without 
becoming  connected  with  any  of  the  ganglionic  masses  at  the  base  of  the 
hemispheres.  Lastly  the  mesially  situated  bundles  of  the  crusta  appear  also  to  be 
distinct  from  the  pyramidal  tract  proper  (Flechsig),  being  developed  at  a  some- 
what later  period.  Thus  there  have  been  traced  at  least  foui*  different  sets  of 
fibres  in  the  crusta.  and  a  fifth  set  may  perhaps  be  added  to  include  fibres  derived 
originally  from  the  cerebellum  and  joining  the  pyramidal  tract  in  its  passage 
through  the  pons,  such  fibres  being  probably  scattered  amongst  the  fibres  of  the 
other  tracts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  (spinal  cord  and 
medulla)  the  fibres  of  the  pyi-amidal  tract  acquu-e  a  medullary  sheath  later  than 
the  other  fibres  of  the  white  columns,  in  the  upper  part  (crus  cerebri  and  cerebritm) 
it  is  acquired  earlier  than  in  the  other  fibres. 

The  substantia  nigra  is  a  mass  of  grey  matter  which  is  characterised 
"by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  very  darkly  pigmented  irregular  nerve- 
cells,  which  give  the  substance  on  which  they  are  scattered  the  appear- 
ance from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  forms  a  layer  which  separates 
the  basis  or  crusta  from  the  tegmentum.  It  is  thicker  near  the  mesial 
border  of  the  peduncle  than  laterally,  where  the  tract  of  the  fiUet  may 
be  but  incompletely  sej)arated  from  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the 
crusta.  It  commences  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pons,  and  can  be 
traced  as  far  forwards  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpora  albicantia. 
At  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve  it  is  traversed  in  its  mesial  part  by  the 
fibres  of  the  nerve-root.  The  grey  matter  of  the  substantia  nigra  pro- 
jects here  and  there  between  the  adjacent  bundles  of  the  crusta  ;  one 
considerable  projection  in  particular  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon serving  to  mark  off  the  mesial  portion  of  the  crusta  from  the 
rest. 

The  cells  in  this  projection  are  much  smaller,  and  relatively  more  numerous 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  substantia  nigra. 

The  tegmentum,  like  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla  and  pons, 
of  Avhich  it  is  the  prolongation  upwards,  is  composed  of  small  longitudinal 
bundles  of  white  fibres,  separated  by  transversely  coursing  or  arched  fibres, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  grey  matter  containing  scattered 
nerve-cells.  Many  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  probably  continued  from 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  above  they  may  be  traced  into  the 
optic  thalami. 

In  addition  to  these  diffused  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres  there  are  some  others 
which  are  collected  into  more  defined  tracts.  One  such  tract  constitutes  the 
posterior  longihidinal  5?i?ifZ?e,  which  is  seen  in  all  sections  of  this  part  of  the  brain, 
as  a  pyiif  orm  area  of  transversely  cut  fibres  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line  between  the  grey  matter  underlying  the  aqueduct,  and  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris (fig.  286,  ^^i).  The  fibres  which  constitute  this  bundle  below  have  already 
been  noticed  (see  p.  298  and  fig.  274)  ;  traced  upwards  the  bundle  disappears 
Hear  the  posterior  commissure,  either  by  its  fibres  becoming  dispersed  in  the  rest 
of  the  formatio  reticularis,  or  by  their  having  become  united  with  the  nerve- 
nuclei  (3rd  and  4th)  in  the  mesencephalon. 

Another  tract  of  longitudinal  and  decussating  fibres  is  derived  from  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  which  we  have  already  traced  as  it  passes  forwards 
over  the  anterior  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Reaching  the  sides  of  the  aqueduct 
as  a  well-marked  bundle,  of  semilunar  sliajpe  in  section  (fig.  274,  s.o.p),  it 
gradually  takes  a  lower  position  as  it  is  traced  uj^wards  in  the  mesencephalon, 
and  its  fibres  soon  begin  to  pass  across  the  raphe,  decussating  with  those  of  the 
other  side  (fig.  286,  A),  the  decussation  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  superior 
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pair  of  corpora  qiiadrigemina.  Having-  thus  entii'ely  crossed  to  tlie  opposite  side 
the  tract  in  question  pursues  its  course  longitudinally  upwards,  enclosing  in  its 
passage  a  tract  of  grey  matter  with  numerous  large  pigmented  cells,  known  as 
the  niLoleus  of  the  tegmentum  or  red  nucleus  (fig.  286,  B,  and  fig.  288),  probably 
receiving  an  accession  of  fibres  from  these  cells.  Above,  the  tract  passes  into  the 
ventral  part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

Lastly,  in  sections  across  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  a  considerable  flattened 
bundle  of  longitudinal  fibres  (tract  of  the  fillet,  fig.  274,  I)  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  at  the  ventral  border  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  and  is  traceable 
upwards  into  the  same  part  of  the  tegmentum.  Soon,  however,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  this  tract  are  seen  to  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  emerge  at  the  side 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  curving  obliquely  over  the  outer  side  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  cerebellar  peduncle  (fig.  286,  A,  /),  and  tending  for  the  most  part  towards 
the  inferior  corpora  quadiigemina.  They  are  seen  on  the  surface  as  a  tract  of 
obliquely  curved  fibres  known  as  the  fillet  (lemniscus)  occupying-  a  triangular 
area  at  the  side  of  the  tegmentum  (fig.  287,/).  They  are  reinforced  by  fibres  from 
the  anterior  medullary  velum  which  also  curve  round  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle.  The  fillet  is  covered  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  contain- 
ing nerve-cells. 

All  the  fibres  of  the  tract  of  the  fillet  do  not,  however,  take  the  course  above 
indicated.  Those  nearest  the  middle  line  (inner  portion,  fig.  274,  I  )  are  said  by 
Meynert  to  pass  upwards  in  the  stratum  intermedium  of  the  crusta.  Those  nest 
in  order  (middle  portion)  according  to  Forel  are  for  the  most  part  continued 
upwards  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  tegmentum,  but  (with  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  which  runs  to  the  corpus  albicans)  become  lost  amongst  its  longi- 
tudinal bundles  and  are  no  longer  traceable  as  a  distinct  tract.  Some  of  the 
lateral  fibres  of  this  middle  portion,  however,  pass  to  the  upper  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  (fig.  286,  B, /).  It  is  especially  the  lateral  jjortion  of  the  tract  of  the  fillet 
■which  passes  to  the  side  and  enters  the  lower  corpora  quadrigemina.  This  is 
sometimes  distmguished  as  the  lo/ver  fillet  from  the  tract  which  enters  the  upper 
quadrigeminal  bodies  {ujijier  fillet).  Traced  do ^vtl wards  the  fibres  of  the  fillet 
pass  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
also,  according  to  Eoller,  into  the  anterior  column. 

The  arcuate  fibres  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  tegmentum  include  besides 
the  decussating  fibres  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  the  curved  fibres  of  the 
fillet,  others  the  origin  and  destination  of  which  are  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Some  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum 
before  mentioned,  and  others  from  certain  large  spheroidal  nerve-cells  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct  (upper  nucleus  of  the  oth  nerve). 

Dorsal  part  of  tlie  snesenceplialon :  corpora  quadrigemina.     As 

before  stated  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  is  covered  on  its  dorsal  aspect  by 
the  quadrigeminal  lamina,  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  same  name.  The 
mesial  part  of  the  lamina  is  marked  by  a  comparatively  wide  groove, 
shallower  inferiorly,  which  serves  to  separate  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
of  opposite  sides  (fig.  282).  This  grooved  surface,  which  is  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  upper  medullary  velum  immediately  behind,  is  connected 
with  the  velum  by  a  small  median  strand  of  longitudinal  fibres  termed 
the  frenulum  veli  (fig.  287,  fr).  In  front  of  the  upper  (anterior)  pair  of 
corpora  quadrigemina  the  groove  is  interrupted  by  a  transverse  white 
prominence — the  jjosterior  commissure ;  but  both  this  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  median  groove  are  in  the  natural  condition  concealed  by 
the  pineal  body  (jj),  'n'hich  projects  backwards  and  downwards  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  and  rests  between  the  uj^per 
pair  of  quadrigeminal  bodies.  A  well-marked  narrow  transverse  groove 
<v'hich  commences  a  short  distance  from  the  middle  line  and  is  curved 
round  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  tubercle  separates  this  from  the 
lower  tubercle  of  the  same  side 
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The  corpora  or  tuljercula  quadrigemina  are  two  pairs  of  rounded 
eminences  which  are  mainly  composed  of  grey  matter,  although  covered 


s.c.p 


Fig.  2S7. — View  of  the  me- 
dulla, PONS,  AXD  MESENCEPHA- 
LON EEOM  THE  EIGHT  SIDE  AND 
BEHIND  (E.A.S.) 

The  cerebellum,  the  inferior 
medullary  velum,  and  the  right 
half  of  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  have  been  cut  away,  so  as 
to  display  the  fourth  ventricle. 

c.q.s,  c.q.i,  superior  and  in- 
ferior quadrigeminal  bodies  of  the 
left  side  ;,  the  pineal  gland,  p,  is 
seen  projecting  backwards  between 
the  sui^erior  bodies,  and  the  frse- 
nulum,  /}•,  passes  up  from  the 
superior  medullary  velum,  s.m.v, 
to  the  interval  between  the  pos- 
terior quadrigeminal  bodies  ;  th, 
right  thalamus  opticus  ;  br.  i,  bra- 
chium  of  the  inferior  quadri- 
geminal body  passing  underneath 
the  inner  geniculate  body,  c.g.i.  ; 
/,  superficial  stratum  of  fibres  of 
the  fillet,  covering  the  tegmentum 
of  the  crus  cerebri  ;  c,  crusta  of 
the  crus  cerebri,  separated  from 
the  tegmentum  by  the  lateral 
groove,  l.g.  ;  p,  upper  part  of  the 
pons  ;  III.,  IV.,  etc.,  the  corre- 
sponding cranial  nerves.  The  rest 
of  this  figure  will  be  found  de- 
scribed at  p.  286. 


externally  with  a  thin  layer 
of  transverse  white  fibres. 
The  upper  or  anterior  tu-  ^'■'^ 

bercles  (fig.  287,  c.g^.s.)  are 

somewhat  broader  and  darker  in  colour,  but  slightly  less  prominent 
than  the  lower  or  posterior  {c.q.i).  Laterally  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  not  bounded  by  a  groove  but  each  appears  to  be  prolonged  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards  into  a  prominent  white  tract,  known  as  the 
tracMum  of  the  corresponding  tubercle.  The  lower  (posterior)  brachium 
(fig.  287,  h\i.)  loses  itself  underneath  an  oval  prominence  which  is  seen 
at  the  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  crus  cerebri  and  is  termed  the  inner 
geniculate  tody  (fig.  287,  c.g.i  ;  fig.  261,  i.)  ;  from  the  opposite  side  of 
this,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  optic  tract  passes.  The  upper  (anterior) 
brachium  passes  between  the  same  geniculate  body,  and  the  prominent 
posterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus  with  the  external  geniculate 
body  (fig.  261,  Th,  e)  directly  into  the  optic  tract,  of  one  of  the  roots  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  ;  but  the  continuity  into 
this  is  much  better  seen  in  some  animals  than  in  man. 

The  lower  or  posterior  qxiadrigeminal  bodies  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  grey  substance  (the  so-called  nucleus  of  these  bodies  (fig.  286a, 
c.q))  which  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  fillet  from  the  grey  matter 
of  the  aqueduct  and  contains  numerous  small  and  some  larger  nerve- 
cells.     The  nuclei  are  united  across  the  middle  line  by  a  commissural 
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portion  of  grey  matter  which  is  bounded  superiiciahy  and  deeply  by 
transverse  white  fibres  derived  from  the  fillet. 

The  superficial  fibiies  are  continuous  laterally  and  in  front  with  the  fibres  of 
the  brachiuni  of  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body,  and  laterally  and  behind  with 
those  of  the  lower  fillet.  According  to  Meynert  the  fibres  of  the  lower  fillet  on 
one  side  pass  obliquely  across  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  to  emerge  as  the  brachium 
on  the  other  side  ;  this  continuity,  however,  if  it  really  exists,  is  probably  not 
direct  but  occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter. 


Fig.  288. — Section  through  the    superior  part  op  one  op  the  superior  corpora 
quadrigemi'na  and  the  adjacent  part  op  the  optic  thalamus  (after  Meynert). 

s,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ;  (/r,  grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct;  c.q.s,  quadrigeminal 
eminence,  consisting  of  :  I,  stratum  lemnisci  ;  o,  stratum  opticum  ;  c,  stratum  cinereum  ; 
Th,  thalamus  (pulvinar)  ;  c.ff.i,  c.ff.e,  internal  and  external  geniculate  bodies  ;  Ir.s, 
hr.i,  superior  and  inferior  brachia  ;  /,  fillet;  p. I,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle; 
r,  raphe ;  III,  third  nerve ;  n.  Ill,  its  nucleus ;  l-P-P,  posterior  perforated  sj)ace  ; 
s.n,  substantia  nigra  ;  above  this  is  the  tegmentum  with  its  nucleus,  tlie  latter  being 
indicated  by  the  circular  area ;  cr,  crusta  ;  It,  optic  tract ;  M,  medullary  centre  of 
the  hemisphere;  n.c,  nucleus  caudatus;  st,  stria  terminalis. 

The  upper  or  anterior  quadrigeminal  'boclies  are  covered,  like  the 
lower,  with  a  thin  stratum  of  white  fibres  (straium  zonaJe).  Within  this 
is  a  cap-like  layer  of  grey  matter  {stratum  cinereum,  fig.  288,  c),  con- 
taining numerous  small  nerve-cells,  of  considerable  thickness  at  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  tubercle,  but  thinning  ofi'  towards  its  margins. 
Within  this,  again,  is  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  organ.  This 
is  a  layer  of  longitudinally  coursing  bundles  of  fine  nerve-fibres  {stratum 
ojMcum,  o),  between  which  lie  small  scattered  nerve-cells  embedded  in 
grey  matter,  which  is  continuous  peripherally  with  that  of  the  stratum 
cinereum.  In  front  the  nerve -fibres  pass  outwards  and  forwards  into  the 
upper  brachium  {hr.  s),  and  along  this  into  the  optic  tract.  Fine  fibres 
from  the  nest  layer  pass  vertically  into  this  stratum.  Lastly,  between  the 
optic-fibre  layer  and  the  grey  matter  around  the  aqueduct  is  a  fourth 
well-marked  layer  composed  of  medullated  fibres  derived  from  the  upper 
fillet  (stratum  lemnisci,  I).     This  is  thicker  at  the  side,  where  the  fillet 
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enters,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  near  the  middle  line,  "^-here  many 
of  its  fibres  pass  across,  decussating  with  fibres  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  gradual  thinning  of  the  stratum  appears  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of 
its  fibres  outwards  into  the  optic-fibre  layer  ;  but  some  fibres  (accord- 
ing to  Tartuferi,  whose  comparative  investigations  have  thrown  much 
hght  upon  the  minute  anatomy  of  this  part)  pass  inwards  towards  the 
grey  matter  of  the  aqueduct. 

The  stratum  cinereum  and  stratum  opticum  of  the  upper  quadrigeminal  body 
appear  together  to  correspond  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lower  quadrigeminal  body ; 
the  stratum  zonale  to  the  superficial  white  layer,  and  the  stratum  lemnisci  to  the 
deeper  white  layer,  which  is  also,  as  above  mentioned,  traceable  to  the  fillet. 

The  connexion  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  with  the  optic  tract  and 
the  sense  of  sight  is  far  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  posterior.  For  if  in  a 
young  animal  the  eye  on  the  one  side  be  extirpated,  the  operation  is  found  to  be 
followed  after  some  time  by  atrophy  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  and  of 
its  brachium.  whereas  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body  and  brachium  is  unaltered 
(Gudden).  Moreover  in  the  mole  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body  is  well 
developed,  whereas  the  anterior  is  atrophied. 

The  posterior  commissure,  which  overlies  the  upper  end  of  the 
aqueduct  and  appears  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  is 
generally  described  with  that  cavity.  It  is,  however,  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  fillet  above  mentioned.  Its  fibres 
come  from  the  tegmental  part  of  the  mesencephalon,  and  after  crossing 
to  the  other  side  appear  to  pass  through  the  thalamus  and  diverge  into 
the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  may  in  part 
comprise  commissural  fibres  betAveen  the  two  thalami.  Some  are  con- 
nected A^dth  the  pineal  body. 

THE   THIRD   VEWTRICLE    AISTD    THE    PARTS   ITT    COISTN'EC- 
TION  WITH  IT:    THALAMEWCEPHALON. 

The  Sylvian  aqueduct  expands  suddenly  immediately  after  passing 
beneath  the  posterior  commissure  into  a  comparatively  large,  laterally 
compressed  cavity,  termed  the  third  ventricle  (figs.  289,  290).  This, 
which  is  on  the  whole  deeper  in  front  than  behind,  gradually  naiTows 
at  its  anterior  end  to  a  conical  termination  which  lies  over  the  optic 
commissure.  Below  and  behind  this  is  a  conical  depression,  leading 
towards  the  pituitary  body.  At  the  posterior  extremity,  immediately 
above  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct  and  separated  from  it  by  the  posterior 
commissure,  is  another  smaller  depression  extending  into  the  stalk  of  the 
pineal  gland  (fig.  290,^),  which  here,  as  we  have  seen,  projects  backwards 
over  the  mesencephalon.  The  ventricle  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  ojMc 
thalami  (fig.  289,  Tho),  which  come  almost  in  contact  with  one  another  in 
the  middle  line  ;  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  ventricle, 
are  actually  united  by  a  connecting  band  of  grey  matter  of  variable 
extent,  termed  the  middle  ov  soft  commissure  {Com.)  This  is  sometimes 
double,  and  occasionally  wanting :  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  across  in  removing 
fche  brain.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity  are  slightly  convex,  and  are 
marked  towards  the  anterior  end  by  a  white  curved  band,  with  its 
convexity  forwards,  which  becomes  more  prominent  as  it  passes  upwardb 
towards  the  roof.  These  bands  are  named  the  anterior  jjitlars  of  the 
fornix  (fig.  290,/).  Immediately  behind  the  most  prominent  part  of 
each  of  these,  between  it  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  is  an 
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aperture  (foramm  of  Monro)  leading  into  the  ventricle  of  the  hemisphere 
(lateral  ventricle).  All  along  the  upper  curved  margin  of  the  lateral 
wall,  from  the  pillar  of  the  fornix  to  the  pineal  gland,  runs  a  white 
stria,  known  as  the  stria  pinealis,  or  tmiia  fornicis  (fig.  290,  sjt/ ; 
fig.  289,  Tfo).  The  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  posteriorly  by 
the  tegmenta  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  where  the  crura  diverge  from 
one  another  by  the  follomng  parts,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  ;  viz.,  commencing  ft'om 
behind,  the  postei'ior  perforated  space,  the  corpora  alhicantia,  the  tulier 
cmereum  and  infumlihulum,  and  the  lamimt  cinerea,  the  last  of  which 
also  serves  to  close  the  ventricle  in  fr'ont.  The  roof  of  the  cavity  is 
limited  before  and  behind  by  two  commissures,  named  from  their 
position,  anterior  and  posterior.  Of  these  the  anterior  belongs  to  the 
description  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  while  the  posterior  has  already 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  mesencephalon. 

Fig.    289.  —  View   froji 

^BOA'E  OF  THE  THIRD 
VENTRICLE  AND  A  PART 
OP  THE  LATERAL  VEN- 
TRICLES (Henle). 

The  brain  lias  been  sliced 
horizontally  immediately 
below  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  the  fornix  and  velum 
interpositum  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Tlio,  thalamus  opticus  ; 
Ts,  its  anterior  tubercle ; 
Pi;,  pulvinar;  Com,  middle 
commissure  stretching  be- 
tween the  two  optic 
thalami  across  the  middle 
of  the  third  ventricle  ;  Cf, 
columns  of  the  fornix ;  Cn, 
jDineal  gland  projecting 
downwards  and  backwards 
between  the  superior  cor- 
pora quadrigemiua  ;  Sf, 
stria  terminalis  ;  Cs,  nu- 
cleus caudatus  of  the 
corpus  striatum  ;  Vsl, 
ventricle  of  the  septum 
lucidum  ;  CcP,  section  of 
the  genu  of  the  corpus 
callosum  ;  Pen,  commence- 
ment of  the  pineal  stria 
or  peduncle,  Tfo;  Cop, 
posterior  commissure. 

The  third  ventricle, 
like  the  fourth,  is 
roofed  over  by  the 
epithelial  lining  of 
the  central  cerebro- 
spinal cavities.  This 
epithelial  covering  is 
not  fi-ee  but  covers 
the  under  surface  of 
the   median  portion  of  an  expansion  of  pia  mater  named   the  velum 
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mferpositum,  which  overHes  the  third  ventricle  as  well  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  optic  thalami.  The  epithelium  follows  all  the  inequalities 
of  two  fringed  vascular  tracts  (choroid  plexuses)  which  project  do'wn- 
Avard  from  the  membrane  ;  and,  therefore,  becomes  torn  away  when 
the  pia  mater  is  removed.  At  the  white  stria  on  either  side  it  is 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  the  lateral  wall. 


Fig.  290. — Eight  half  of  the  encephalic  peduncle  and  cerebellum  as  seen  fkoh 
THE  inside  of  A  MEDIAN  SECTION  (Allen  Thomsou  after  Reichert). 

TI,  right  optic  nerve  ;  behind  it  the  optic  commissure  divided  :  III,  right  third  nerve  ; 
YI,  sixth  nerve  ;  V  3,  third  ventricle  ;  Th,  back  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus  ;  H,  sec- 
tion of  the  pituitai-y  body  ;  jj,  j^ineal  gland  ;  below  its  stalk  is  the  posterior  commissure  ; 
c  a,  anterior  commissure  divided,  and  behind  it  the  divided  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  ; 
I  c,  lamina  cinerea  ;  i,  infundibiilum  (cavity)  ;  t  c,  tuber  cinereum  ;  behind  it  the  corpus 
albicans  ;  /,  mark  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  descending  in  the  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle  ;  c  m,  commissura  mollis  ;  s  p,  stria  pinealis  or  jjeduncle  of  pineal  gland ; 
Q,  lamina  quadrigemina  ;  a  s,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  near  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  cr,  cms 
cerebri ;  P  V,  pons  Varolii  ;  M,  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  behind  these  the  cerebellum. 

The  third  ventricle  is  lined  like  the  other  cavities  already  described  by 
ciliated  epithelium,  which  is  thin  and  flattened  over  the  roof,  i.e.  lining 
the  velum  and  choroid  plexuses,  but  longer  and  more  columnar  at  the 
loottom  and  sides.  The  floor,  which  is  narrow,  is  formed,  underneath 
the  epithelium,  of  grey  matter  continuous  with  that  of  the  Sylvian 
aqueduct,  and  this  grey  matter  extends  a  short  distance  upwards 
on  the  wall  of  the  thalamus.  The  central  grey  substance  behind  rests 
upon  the  still  conjoined  part  of  the  tegrrxenta  ;  but  anteriorly,  after  these 
have  diverged,  it  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the 
posterior  perforated  lamina  and  the  tuber  cinereum.     The  lateral  walls  of 
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the  ventricle  have  but  a  thin  covering  of  neuroglia  (ependyma)  under- 
neath the  lining  epithelium  ;  so  that  the  white  covering  of  the  thalami 
conies  to  view  through  it. 

The  optic  tlialami  (fig.  289,  Tlio),  as  seen  from  above  after 
the  removal  of  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum,  are  somewhat  oval- 
shaped  masses  of  grey  substance  covered  superficially  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  white  fibres.  The  upper  surface  is  marked  by  a  shaUow  longi- 
tudinal groove,  which  inclines  inwards  as  it  passes  forwards,  and 
terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  surface. 
This  anterior  extremity  is  raised  into  a  prominence  termed  the  anterior 
tubercle  (fig.  289,  Ts),  and  together  with  the  part  of  the  upper  surface 
which  is  placed  outside  the  groove,  projects  into  the  ventricle  of  the 
corresponding  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  is  covered  by  the  lining  epi- 
thelium of  that  cavity.  This  part  of  the  upper  surface  is  limited 
externally  by  a  white  band,  the  stria  terminalis,  {Sf)  which  separates 
it  from  the  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  which  is  seen  in  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  longitudinal  groove  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  thickened 
margin  of  the  fornix,  the  edge  of  which  extends  over  the  surface  of  the 
thalamus  along  the  line  of  the  groove.  The  jDosterior  and  inner  j^art 
of  the  upper  surface  behind  the  groove  does  not  project  into  either  the 
third  or  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  not  covered  with  epithelium.  It  is 
limited  internally  by  a  sharp  edge  which  separates  it  from  the  median 
surface  and  which  is  marked  by  the  medullary  stria  above-mentioned  as 
leading  to  the  pineal  body.  At  the  posterior  and  inner  extremity  of  the 
thalamus,  there  is  seen,  as  in  front,  a  well-marked  prominence  {posterior 
tubercle  or  p)ulvinar  (  Pv)  )  which  projects  over  and  partially  conceals 
the  brachia  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Between  this  pirominence 
and  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  body  {Pen)  lies  a  small  triangular  de- 
pressed sm'face,  separated  posteriorly  from  the  mesencephalon  by  a  trans- 
verse groove  and  passing  mesially  into  the  stalk  of  the  pineal  body. 
This  triangular  surface  is  termed  the  trigonum  habenulcc.  The  mesial 
surface  of  the  thalamus  has  been  already  described  in  connection  with 
the  third  ventricle.  The  posterior  rounded  surface  is  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  pulvinar.  BeloAv  and  external  to  this  is  another  distinct 
eminence  termed  the  outer  geniculate  bodg,  which  is  placed  just  above 
the  inner  geniculate  body  before  mentioned  (p.  319),  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  one  of  the  roots  of  the  optic  tract  (upper 
brachium)  (fig.  261).  From  this  brachium  and  from  the  two  geniculate 
bodies  the  optic  tract  originates  and  curves  downwards  and  forwards 
around  the  crus  cerebri. 

The  external  and  under  surfaces  of  the  thalamus  are  not  free,  but  are 
united  with  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  under  surface  is  united  with 
the  tegmental  part  of  the  crus  cerebri,  while  the  external  surface  is 
covered  by  white  substance  which  is  formed  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta, 
which  here  diverge  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and  pass 
between  the  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  forming  the  so-called 
"  internal  capsule."  More  anteriorly  the  corpus  albicans  and  the  side  of 
the  tuber  cinereum  lie  below  the  thalamus. 

Structtire.— The  tlialami  optici  are  covered  on  their  free  surfaces  (inner  and 
npper),  (fig-.  291),  by  a  layer  of  white  fibres.  On  their  enter  surface,  as  just 
mentioned,  is  the  "white  matter  of  the  inner  capsule  (i.  <?.)  formed  by  fibres  diverg- 
ing from  the  crusta  into  the  hemispheres.  Next  to  the  thalamus  on  this  side  is  a 
denser  layer  of  white  fibres,  termed   the   outer  medullary  lamina.     All  along 
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this  sui'face  radiating  fibres  pass  out  of  the  thalamus  to  mingle  with  the  fibres  of 
the  inner  capsule  and  to  pass  with  these  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Those  in  front  pass  to  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere ;  those  in 
the  middle  region  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  and  to  the  parietal  lobe, 
besides  some  to  the  tempore -sphenoidal ;  those  behind  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
and  occipital  lobes.  Continuous  with  these  radiating  fibres  are  others  passing 
to  the  optic  tract  from  the  pulvinar.  The  lower  sui-face  of  the  thalamus  is 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  prolongation  of  the  tegmentum  (subthalamic 
tegmental  region),  but  in  front  this  prolongation  inclines  to  the  outer  side  and 
becomes  lost  in  a  layer  of  grey  matter  which  is  continuous  internally  -nath  the  grey 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the  an- 
terior perforated  lamina.  Anteriorly  the  under  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  prolonged 
into  a  tract  of  fibres  which  curves  downwards  and  outwards  to\\'ards  the  white 
substance  of  the  hemisphere  forming  the  so-called  lower  peduncle  of  the  thala- 
mus. Above  these  is  another  tract  {ama  lentlcuJarls)  passing  under  the  thalamus 
from  the  mesial  part  of  the  crusta  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
a  layer  of  grey  substance  being  interpolated  between  the  two  tracts.  These  and 
the  grey  matter  between  are  termed  collectively  the  substantia  itmominata. 

Fig.  291. — Section  across  Fig.  291. 

THE  OPTIC  THALAMUS  AND 
COEPUS  STRIATUM  IN  THE 
REGION     OP     THE     MIDDLE 

COMMISSURE  (E.A.S.,  after 
a  preparation  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Shattock).     Natural  size. 

th,  thalamus  ;  a,e,i,  its 
anterior,  external  and  in- 
ternal nuclei  respectively ; 
w,  its  latticed  layer ;  m. 
€. ,  middle  commissure ; 
above  and  below  it  is  the 
■cavity  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle; c.  c,  corpus  cal- 
losum  ;  /,  fornix,  separated 
from  the  tliird  ventricle 
and  thalamus  by  the  velum 
interpositum.  In  the  middle 
of  this  are  seen  the  two  veins  of  Galen  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third 
ventricle ;  and  at  its  edges  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  t.  s. ,  taenia 
semicircularis  ;  cr,  forwaaxl  prolongation  of  the  crusta  passing  laterally  into  the  internal 
caj)Side,  i.  c.  ;  s.  t.  v.,  subthalamic  prolongation  of  the  tegmentum,  consisting  of  (1)  the 
dorsal  layer,  (2)  the  zona  incerta,  and  (3)  the  corpus  subthalamicum  ;  s.  n.,  substantia 
nigra ;  n.  c,  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  n.  L,  nucleus  lenticularis  ;  e.  c, 
external  capsule  ;  cl,  claustrum  ;  /,  island  of  Eeil. 

The  substance  of  the  thalamus  is  chiefly  formed  6f  grey  matter  with  nerve- 
cells  scattered  in  it,  but  their  arrangement  and  connections  with  nerve-tracts 
have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Its  grey  matter  is  partially 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  so-called  inner  and  outer  nuclei  of  the  thalamus 
(Burdach),  by  a  veitical  white  lamina,  S-shaped  in  section  (inner  medullary 
lamina).  The  outer  nucleus  (e),  is  the  larger  and  extends  into  the  posterior 
tubercle  ;  it  is  marked  externally  by  the  radiating  white  lines  before  mentioned 
as  passing  from  the  thalamus  into  the  inner  capsule,  and  these  confer  upon  its 
external  layer  somewhat  of  a  reticulated  aspect  (latticed  layer).  The  rimer 
nucleus  (i)  does  not  extend  into  the  anterior  tubercle,  but  this  part  of  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  thalamus  is  cut  off  from  it  by  another  seiatum  of  white  matter. 
The  anterior  separated  part  is  the  anterior  nueleus  of  the  thalamus  or  nucleus 
of  the  anterior  tuljercle  (ei).  It  contains  comparatively  large  nerve-cells  and 
from  its  depth  a  number  of  flbres  pass  downwards  and  converge  to  form  a 
well-marked  bundle  (bundle  of  Vicq-d'Azyr),  which  entering  the  corpus  albicans 
forms  within  that  tubercle  a  sharp  bend,  and  passes  upwards  again  in  the  wall  of 
'the  ventricle  as  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix.    The  middle  commissure  unites 
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the  inner  nuclei  across  the  third  ventricle  and  is  also  continuous  below  on  each 
side  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cavity.  It  contains  transversely  coursing  Sbxez 
and  nerve-cells. 

In  the  trigonum  hahenulce  is  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  termed  by  Meynert  the 
ganglion  of  the  Jiaicnula.  From  this  a  bundle  of  fibres  is  traceable  down- 
wards towards  the  interpeduncular  region  (the  part  between  the  cerebral 
peduncles)  to  another  collection  of  nerve-cells,  better  marked  in  most  animals 
than  in  man,  termed  the  ■hiterpedwic'iilar  ganglion  (Voxel). 

The  07itcr  genindate  hody,  darker  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  external  nu- 
cleus of  the  thalamus  to  which  it  is  attached,  has  a  lamellated  structure  (fig. 
288,  c.g.e^  ;  thin  layers  of  white  fibres  derived  from  the  optic  tract  alternating 
with  thicker  layers  of  grej'  matter  containing  large,  pigmented,  multipolar 
nerve-cells.  The  actual  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cells  has  not  been 
traced,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  prominence  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  thalamus  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  optic  fibres,  from  the 
atrophy  which  they  undergo  after  extirpation  of  the  opposite  eye. 

The  inner  geniculate  hody,  also  continuous  with  the  grey  substance  of  the 
thalamus,  lies  below  and  mesial  to  the  external  geniculate  body  and  receives 
inferiorly  and  on  its  inner  side  the  brachium  of  the  lower  quadrigeminal  body 
Avhicli  dips  underneath  it.  Externally  and  in  front  fibres  pass  out  from  it  to 
join  the  optic  tract.  It  is  believed  that  these  fibres  are  of  commissural  nature, 
and  are  not  continued  into  the  optic  nerve,  for  they,  as  well  as  the  inner 
geniculate  body,  remain  unaffected  by  extirjjation  of  the  opposite  eye. 

Subthalamic  tegmental  region.— The  prolongation  of  the  tegmentum  under 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  is  divided  by  Forel  into  three  layers,  which 
are  named  respectively  from  above  down,  the  stratum  dorsale,  the  zona  incerta, 
and  the  corpus  subthalamicum  (fig.  291 ,  s.  t.  ?•.,  1,  2,  3).  The  latter  is  bounded  below 
by  a  continuation  of  the  substantia  nigra,  separating  it  from  the  prolongation  of 
the  crusta,  the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  diverging  at  the  side  of  the  subthalamic 
tegmental  region  into  the  inner  capsule.  The  dorsal  layer  consists  chiefly  of  fine 
longitudinal  fibres — prolonged  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  according 
to  Meynert,  from  the  fibres  enclosing  the  tegmental  nucleus  (derived  there- 
fore from  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles)  according  to  Forel.  It  is  con- 
tinuous laterally  with  the  latticed  layer  and  external  medullary  lamina  of  the 
thalamus,  into  which  some  of  its  fibres  pass,  whilst  others,  coursing  through 
the  zona  incei-ta,  enter  partly  the  inner  capsule,  and  partly  the  substantia 
innominata,  joining  a  tract  which  leads  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus 
striatum. 

The  zona  incerta  is  a  reticular  formation  prolonged  from  that  of  the 
mesencephalon  ;  it  passes  anteriorly  into  the  substantia  innominata. 

The  corpus  suhtlialamicum  is  a  well-marked  brown  stratum  of  grey  matter  con- 
taining numerous  pigmented  nerve-cells.  It  is  lens-shaped  in  section,  and  has  an 
enclosing  envelope  of  white  substance,  through  which  strands  of  fine  fibres  pass 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  mesially  towards  the  posterior  perforated  lamina, 
and  outwards  and  downwards  into  the  crusta.  This  stratum  is  distinct  only  ia 
the  Primates. 

The  pineal  Tbody  or  gland  (conarium)  (fig.  289  Cn,  fig.  290,  j*;),  is  a 
reddish  body  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  cheny-stone,  and  is  named  fi'om 
its  supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  fir-cone.  It  is  connected  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  projecting  backwards  and  down- 
wards between  the  superior  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  attached 
by  a  broad  but  flattened  stalk  which  is  separated  by  the  recess  of  the 
ventricle  before  mentioned  (p.  321)  into  an  ujoper  and  under  portion,  the 
latter  of  which  curves  downwards  and  passes  below  into  the  posterior 
commissure,  while  the  upper  portion  extends  on  either  side  along  the 
ridge-like  junction  of  the  upper  and  mesial  surfaces  of  the  thalamus  as 
the  medullary  stria  or  peduncle  of  the  gland  (fig.  290,  sj?.)  At  the 
sides  the  stalk  passes  into  the  trigonum  habenuljs.     The  pia  mater 
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which  invests  the  mesencephalon,  covers  the  pineal  gland  with  a  special 
investment  before  being  prolonged  as  the  veliun  interpositmn  over  the 
third  ventricle  and  thalamus  ;  and  the  gland  is  liable  to  be  torn  away 
in  removing  the  pia  mater. 

In  microscopic  structure  the  i^ineal  gland  somewliat  resembles  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  similarly  composed  of  a  number  of  hollow  follicles 
generally  spherical,  but  in  some  cases  tubular,  separated  from  one  another  by  in- 
growths of  connective  tissue.  The  follicles  are  almost  j&lled  with  epithelial 
cells  and  often  contain,  besides  corpora  amylacea,  much  gritty  calcareous 
matter  (acervulus  cerebri,  brain  sand),  composed  of  microscopic  particles,  ag-gre- 
gated  into  masses  and  formed  of  earthy  salts  (phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia)  combined  with  animal 
matter. 

The  sabulous  matter  is  frequently  found  on  the  outside  of  the  pineal  body,  or 
even  deposited  upon  its  peduncles.  It  is  found  also  m  the  choroid  plexuses  ;  and 
in  a  scattered  form  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is 
found  at  all  ages,  frequently  in  young  chilch-en,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  foetus. 
It  cannot,  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  disease.  Huschke  has  pointed 
out  that  the  pineal  body  is  larger  in  the  child  and  the  female  than  in  the  adult 
male.  In  the  brains  of  other  mammals  it  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  the 
human  subject,  and  less  loaded  with  brain  sand.  The  pineal  body  is  developed 
originally  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  that  pai-t  of  the  embryonic  brain  which 
a,fterwards  forms  the  third  ventricle  ;  the  diverticulum  becoming  subsequently 
cut  off  from  the  ventricle,  and  undergoing  ramification  to  form  tubes  which  are 
afterwards  separated  for  the  most  part  into  isolated  vesicles. 

The  posterior  perforated  space  (locus  perforatus  posticus)  (fig. 
260,  X  )  is  a  deej)  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  greyish  matter,  connecting  the  diverging  crura.  It  is  perforated  by 
numerous  small  openings  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels ;  and  some 
horizontal  white  stride  usually  pass  out  of  the  grey  matter  and  turn 
round  the  peduncles  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  to  reach 
eventually  the  medullary  centre  of  the  cerebellum  {tcenia  ijontis).  It 
corresponds  posteriorly,  as  far  as  a  line  joining  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  third  nerves,  to  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  but  in  front  of 
those  nerves  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  In 
the  grey  matter  over  the  space  are  a  few  scattered  nerve-cells. 

The  corpora  albicantia  or  mammillaria  (fig.  260,  «)  are  two 
round  white  eminences  in  front  of  this  fossa,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  connected  together  across  the  middle  line.  Each  coi*pus 
albicans  contains  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter  concealed  within  its  superficial 
white  fibres. 

The  corpora  albicantia  are  formed,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  by  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix ;  hence  they  have  also  been  named  Jjtdhs  of  the 
fornix.  In  most  vertebrate  animals  there  is  but  one  median  corpus  albicans  in 
place  of  two. 

The  tuber  cinerenm  (figs.  260,  290,  ^  c)  is  a  lamina  of  grey  matter 
extending  forwards  from  the  corjDora  albicantia  to  the  optic  commissure,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  It  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  In 
the  middle  it  is  prolonged  forwards  and  downwards  into  a  hollow  conical 
process,  the  infundibulum  (fig.  292,  i),  to  the  extremity  of  which  is 
fixed  the  pituitary  body.  On  its  outer  side  close  to  the  optic  tract  is  a 
collection  of  grey  matter  with  nerve-cells,  termed  by  Meynert  the  lasal 
optic  ganglion,  fi-om  which  fibres  arise  which  pass  to  the  optic  tract  and 
optic  nerve  of  the  same  side. 
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The  pituitary  body  or  liypoijlnjsis  cerebri  (fig-.  260,  201,  %  and  fig. 
292),  formerly  called  pituitary  gland,  from  its  being  erroneously  supposed 
to  discharge  intuita  into  the  nostrils,  is  a  small  reddish  grey  mass,  of  a 
somewhat  flattened  oval  shape,  widest  in  the  transverse  direction,  and 
occuj)ying  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Its  weight  is  fi'om 
five  to  ten  grains.  It  consists  of  two  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior  is 
larger,  and  concave  behind,  where  it  embraces  the  smaller  posterior  lobe. 

The  two  lobes  are  entirely  different,  both  in  their  structure  and  development  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  mammals  that  they  come  into  close  connexion  with  one  another. 
The  iwsterlor  loho  is  developed  as  a  hollow  downgrowth  of  the  part  of  that 
cavity  of  the  embryonic  brain,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  third  ventricle. 
In  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  especially  in  fishes,  the  cells  A^diich  compose  its 
walls  become  converted  into  nerve-cells  and  fibres,  and  as  the  lohus  infundihuli  it 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  brain.     But  in  the  higher  veitebrates  it  remains 

Fig.  292. — Sagittal  section   of   the  pituitaut  bodt 

AND  INFUNDIBULUM  WITH  THE  ADJOINING  PART  OF  THE 

3rd  VENTRICLE  (Scliwalbc). 

a,  anterior  lobe  ;  «',  a  projection  from  it  towards  the 
front  of  the  infundibulum,  i ;  b,  i^osterior  lobe  connected 
by  a  sohd  stalk  with  the  infundibulum  ;  I.  c,  lamina 
cinerea  ;  o,  right  optic  nerve  ;  ch,  section  of  chiasma  ; 
r.  o,  recess  of  the  ventricle  above  the  chiasma ;  c.  m. 
corpus  mammillare. 

small  and  almost  undeveloped  ;  its  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  all  nervous  structure 
becomes  obscured  by  the  ingrowth  of  vessels  and  of  connective  tissue  into  the 
now  solid  organ.  The  connective  tissue  forms  reticulating  bundles,  between 
which  occur  numerous  spindle-shaped  and  branched  cells,  as  well  as  a  few 
larger  corpuscles  containing  pigment-granules  in  their  protoplasm.  Sometimes 
remains  of  the  original  hollow  are  seen  in  the  form  of  a  cavity  lined  by  columnar 
ciliated  cells. 

The  anterior  lohe.  darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior,  is  developed  as  a  tubular 
prolongation  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  buccal  cavity,  with  which  it  is  therefore 
originally  in  connection,  although  it  soon  becomes  separated  by  the  growth  of 
intervening  tissue.  In  the  adidt  it  is  constituted  by  a  large  number  of  slightly 
convoluted  tubules  or  alveoli,  similar  to  those  of  a  secreting  gland,  and  in  like 
manner  lined  by  epithelium,  which  in  some  cages  fills  up  the  tubule.  The  tubules 
are  united  by  connective  tissue,  which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  also  fomis  a  sort  of  capsule  to  the  organ. 
Moreover,  portions  of  the  tubules  are  frequently  cut  off  by  the  connective  tissue 
so  as  to  form  isolated  vesicles.  The  outer  layer  of  epithelium  is  columnar  ;  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  tubes,  especially  those  next  to  the  posterior  lobe,  cilia  may 
be  detected  on  the  cells.  The  blood-vessels  are  numerous,  and  the  capillaries 
form  a  close  network  around  the  walls  of  the  tubules.  Tiie  lymphatics  of  the 
organ  originate  in  cleft-like  spaces  between  the  tubules  and  pass  to  a  network  in 
the  capsule.  In  its  microscopic  structure  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body 
approaches  closely  that  of  the  thjTroid  body,  the  vesicles  of  which  are  also  origin- 
ally a  network  of  anastomosing  tubules,  and  in  some  animals  remain  throughout 
life  in  this  condition.  Moreover,  a  colloid  substance  like  that  in  the  thyroid 
vesicles,  is  found  sometimes  in  the  alveoli  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 

The  optic  commissure,  or  cMasma  (fig.  2G0),  is  constituted  by  the 
union  of  the  two  optic  tracts  in  front  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  from  it 
the  two  optic  nerves  proceed.  In  it  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  two  sides 
undergo  a  decussation.  Their  arrangement  in  the  decussation  will  be 
more  fdly  considered  when  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  is  described. 
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In  the  middle  line  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  front  of  the  optic 
comniissiu'e,  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
which  passes  down  between  the  hemispheres.  At  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  chiasma,  this  fissm-e  is  crossed  transversely  by  a  white  mass, 
which  is  the  anterior  recurved  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosmn.  On 
gently  tm-ning  back  the  optic  commissm'e,  a  thin  connecting  layer  of 
grey  substance,  the  lamina  cinerea,  is  seen  occupying  the  sjjace  between 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the  chiasma,  and  continuous  above  the  latter 
with  the  tuber  cinereum.  It  is  connected  at  the  sides  with  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  third  ventricle  (fig.  290,  Ic)  :  it  is  somewhat  liable  to 
be  torn  in  removing  the  brain  from  the  skull ;  and,  in  that  case,  an 
aperture  would  be  made  into  the  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle. 


THE    CEREBRAL    HEMISPHERES. 

EXTERNAL    CONFORMATION. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  together  form  an  ovoid  mass,  flattened 
on  its  under  side,  and  placed  in  the  cranium  with  its  smaller  end  forwards, 
its  greatest  width  being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences.  They  are 
deeply  separated  in  a  large  part  of  their  extent  by  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure. 


Fig.  293. — Upper  sur- 
face OF  THE  BRAIN 
SHOWING  THE  CONVOLU- 
TIONS (from  il.  Wag- 
ner).    ^ 

This  -view  was  laken 
from  the  brain  of  Professor 
C.  F.  Gauss,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  died  in  1854, 
aged  78.  It  is  selected  as 
an  example  of  a  well- 
formed  brain  of  the  aver- 
age size  wilh  fully  deve- 
loped convolutions. 

a,  a,  a,  superior  or 
first  frontal  convolution  ; 
a!,a' ,a',  second  or  middle 
frontal  ;  a'',  third  or  in- 
ferior frontal ;  A,  A,  as- 
cending frontal  convolu- 
tion ;  B,  B,  ascending 
parietal  convolution  ;  5, 
superior  parietal  lobule  ; 
h",  inferiorparietallobule ; 
€,  first  or  upper  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution ; 
d,  first  or  upper  occipital 
convolution  ;  d',  secondor 
middle  ;  d",  third  or  lower ; 
I,  I,  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure ;  r,  the  sulcus  of  Ro- 
lando ;  p,  the  external 
parieto  -  occipital  fissure 
(w^hich  appears,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  of  the 
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brain,  nearer  to  the  posterior  extremity  than  it  really  is). 


S3»  THE   CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES. 

Each  cerebral  liemispliere  has  an  outer,  convex  surface,  in  contact 
"U'ith  the  vault  of  the  cranium  ;  an  inner  or  median,  flat  surface,  Trhich 
forms  one  side  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  ;  and  an  irregular  under  sur- 
face, in  which  is  a  deep  cleft,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  front  of  this 
cleft  the  under  surface  rests  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  behind  it  in  the  middle  fossa,  and  further  back  still,  on  the  tentorium 
cerebelli. 

The  great  loiigitiidiiial  fissure  (fig.  293,  / 1),  seen  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brain,  extends  from  before  backwards  throughout  its  whole 
length  in  the  median  plane,  and  thus  separates  the  cerebrum,  as  already 
stated,  into  a  right  and  left  hemisphere.  On  opening  this  fissure,  it  is 
seen,  both  before  and  behind,  to  pass  quite  through  to  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum  ;  but  in  the  middle  it  is  interrupted  by  a  large  transverse  mass 
of  white  substance,  named  the  corpus  callosinn  or  great  commissure, 
which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together.  While  the  brain  is  within 
the  skull ,  this  fissure  is  occupied  by  a  vertical  process  of  the  dura  mater 
— the  falx  cerebri — which  dijDS  down  between  the  two  hemispheres,  not 
quite  reaching  to  the  corpus  callosum  in  front  but  touching  it  behind. 

At  a  short  distance  beneath  the  anterior  recurved  end  of  the  corpus 
callosum  and  outwards  from  the  lamina  cinerea  there  is  seen  at  the  base 
of  each  hemisphere  the  anterior  perforated  space  (locus  perforatus 
anticus),  a  depression  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  floored 
with  grey  matter,  and  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  small  holes  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels,  most  of  which  are  destined  for  the  corj)U8 
striatum,  beneath  which  it  lies,  and  which  here  comes  to  the  surface. 

The  grey  surface  of  each  perforated  space  is  crossed  by  a  broad  white  band, 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  corpus  callosum,  backwards  and  outwards  along- 
the  side  of  the  lamina  cinerea  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
These  bands  of  the  two  sides  axe  named  fhe  jjeduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  composed  of  grey  matter,  and 
is  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and  tortuous  eminences,  named  con- 
volutions or  gyri,  which  are  marked  off  from  each  other  hjfurrotvs  or 
sulci  of  varying  depth. 

The  convolutions  are  covered  closely  throughout  by  the  vascular 
investing  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  which  sends  processes  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sulci  between  them,  while  the  arachnoid  membrane  passes 
from  one  convolution  to  another,  Avithout  dij)ping  between  them.  In 
general,  the  depth  of  a  convolution  exceeds  its  thickness  ;  and  its  thick- 
ness, near  the  summit,  is  somewhat  greater  than  through  its  base.  The 
convolutions  present  considerable  variations  of  position,  direction  and 
complexity  in  the  brain  of  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  brain. 

Since  the  external  grey  or  cortical  substance  is  continuous  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  being  found  alike  within  the  sulci  and  upon 
the  gyri,  it  is  obvious  that  a  far  greater  extent  of  grey  matter  is  thus  exposed  to 
the  vascular  surface  of  the  pia  mater  with  a  given  size  of  the  brain,  than  could 
have  been  the  case  had  the  hemispheres  been  plain  and  destitute  of  convolutions. 

The  sulci  between  the  convolutions  are  generally  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  depth,  but  vary  in  this  respect  both  in  different  brains  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  brain.    In  general  certain  well-marked  furrows 
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can  easily  be  recognised,  which  have  been  regarded  as  separating  the 
surface  of  the  hemisj^heres  into  five  lobes. 

The  lobes  are  termed  vesj^ectir e\j  frontal,  parietaJ,  occipital,  temporo- 
sjylienoiclal  and  central.  The  three  former  are  in  contact  with  the  bones 
after  •which  they  are  named,  though  their  limits  do  not  correspond  to 
those  of  the  bones  ;  the  fourth  occupies  the  middle  or  temporo-sphenoidal 
fossa  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  while  the  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil, 
which  in  the  embryo  is  the  first  part  to  be  formed,  lies  concealed  by  parts 
of  the  others,  which  have  grown  over  it  in  the  course  of  development. 
The  divisions  between  these  lobes  will  be  better  understood  when  the 
convolutions  and  sulci  have  been  described. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  divide  each  hemisphere  into  three  lobes,  an 
anterior,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  a  middle,  behind  that  fissui-e  and  rest- 
ing in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  fossa,  and  a  posterior  lobe  behind  it,  resting*  on 
the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  division  into  five  lobes,  now  generally  adopted,  was 
first  made  by  Gratiolet. 

To  the  fi'^-e  lobes  above  enumerated  must  be  added  a  sixth,  viz. :  the 
olfactory  lode.  This,  often  erroneously  named  olfactorij  nerve,  appears  in 
man  only  in  the  form  of  a  slender  process  of  the  brain  with  a  bulbous 
termination,  lying  along  the  under  sm'face  of  the  frontal  lobe,  but  in 
most  animals  it  is  a  well  developed  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

It  is  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  sulci  which  when  first 
seen  in  the  embiyo  appear  as  infoldings  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  vesicle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  those  that  only  involve  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  hemisphere  and  as  a  rule  make  their  appearance  later.  Of  the  former 
there  are  five  in  all,  viz.,  the  Sylvian,  the  parieto-occipital,  the  calcarine,  the 
collateral,  and  the  hippocampal.  These  complete  sulci  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  they  correspond  to  prominences  seen  in  the  ventricles  of  the  hemispheres, 
■whereas  the  other  furrows  are  generally  of  less  depth,  then-  situation  in  most 
cases  having  been  determined  by  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  they  present 
no  indication  internally.  In  the  description  we  shaU.  follow  Pansch  in  reserving 
the  designation  "fissures"  for  the  complete  sulci. 

Interlobar  sTilci. — These  are  three  in  number,  viz, : — the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  the  sulcus  of  Rolando,  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (fig.  294)  commences  at  the  outer  side  of  a 
depression  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  perforated 
space,  and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  vallecula  Sylvii.  From  this  place 
it  passes  transversely  outwards  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  it  divides  into  a  short  anterior  ascending  limb,  and  a  longer 
posterior  horizontal  limb.  On  the  under  surface  the  fissure  is  a  deep 
cleft  of  which  the  posterior  lip  is  more  prominent  than  the  anterior. 

The  anterior  or  ascending  limb  (/.  8y.  a),  not  quite  an  inch  in  length, 
runs  upwards  and  forwards  into  the  frontal  lobe,  the  lowest  convolution 
of  which  curves  round  it.     Its  end  is  generally  bifid. 

The  posterior  or  horizontal  limb  (/.  Sy.  pi)  passes  backwards  between 
the  parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  ascending  slightly,  through 
about  the  middle  third  of  the  hemisphere.  Its  extremity  is  usually  bent 
upwards,  and  passes  into  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  group  of  convolutions  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  has  been  collectively  termed  the  oper- 
culum of  the  insula  (Broca).  By  turning  the  operculum  forcibly  upwards, 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  opened  up  and  the  central  lobe  comes  into  view. 
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The  furroiv  of  Rolando  or  ceiitral  sulcus  (fig.  296,  /.  Ro.  ;  and  fig. 
293,  r),  extends  across  the  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere  in- 
terrupting the  general  longitudinal  course  of  the  gyri  and  sulci.  It 
commences  above,  near  the  vertex,  close  to  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  end  a  little  behind  the  bifurcation 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  into  the  posterior  limb  of  which  it  sometimes 
but  very  rarely  opens.  Its  position  and  direction  are  such  that  the 
fissures  of  the  two  sides,  seen  from  above,  form  a  wide  Y-shaped  figure, 
open  in  front.  It  is  rarely  interrupted  in  its  course,  appears  early  in 
foetal  life  (end  of  the  fifth  month),  and  is  very  uniform  in  man  and  in 
the  Quadrumana  of  the  old  world,  but  is  not  present  in  mammalia  gene- 
rally. It  is  apparently  caused  by  a  venous  communication  between  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  middle  cerebral  vein,  which  is  well 
marked  in  the  foetus  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  month,  but  afterwards 
becomes  atrophied  (W.  Krause). 

This  furrow  separates  the  fi'ontal  from  the  parietal  lobe.  The  parallel 
convolutions  which  bound  it  are  named  respectively  the  ascending 
frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions. 

It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sulcus  that  the  chief  of  the  so- 
called  motor  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  situated. 

Fig.  294. 


ParicLil.L 


Occipilal 


Temporo  -  SpiieiLuidal .  L. 


Pig.  294. — CoNVOLUTroNS  of  outer  surface  of  right  hemisphere.     From  a  simplt- 
CONVOLUTED  EUROPEAN  BRAIN.     About  half  the  natural  size  (AV.  K  Gowers). 

The  convolutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  indicated  by  Roman,  the  furrows  by  italic 
letters.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  divisions  into  lobes,  the  names  of  which  are  given 
in  full  at  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  /.  llo.,  furrow  of  Rolando  ;  par.-oc.  /.,  parieto- 
occipital fissure  ;  /.  *S'//.  a.,  anterior  limb,  and  /.  Sy.  p.,  posterior  limb,  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius:  s.fr.c,  m.fr.c,  i.fr.c,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions; 
asc.fr.  c,  ascending  ditto  ;  asc.par.c,  ascending  parietal  convolution  ;  sup.par.  1.,  superior 
parietal  lobule;  s.m.c,  supra-marginal  convolution;  ang.c,  angular  convolution;  int. 
(par.  /.,  intra-parietal  farrow  ;  s.oc.c,  m.oc.c.  i.oc.c,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
occipital  convolutions;  p.  n.  pr£e-occipital  notch;  s.t.-s.c,  m.t.-s.c,  i.t.-s.c,  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  pU.f.,  parallel  furrow  ;  a^,  a",  a?,  a*; 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  annectant  convolution;  c.  l.,  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
central  lobe,  or  Island  of  Reil. 
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The^mrieto-occipital^ssKre,  is  best  marked  on  the  median  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  ap^Dears  as  a  deep  cleft  (fig.  297),  extending  down- 
^vards  and  a  httle  forwards  from  the  margin  of  this  surface  to  near  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum.  On  the  convex  surface  it  is 
continued  transversely  outwards  for  a  variable  distance,  generally  much 
less  than  an  inch, as  the  external ]jarkto-occq)itcd fissure {%.g.2^-i,par.oc.f.) 
This  fissure  is  taken  as  the  division  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 
The  size  of  its  external  portion  depends  (inversely)  on  the  size  of  the 
convolution  which  curves  round  its  outer  extremity  and  connects  the 
parietal  with  the  occipital  lobe.  In  consequence  of  the  development  in 
man  of  this  and  similar  connecting  convolutions,  this  fissure  is  much  less 
marked  in  the  human  brain  than  in  that  of  the  higher  apes  (fig.  295)» 
It  appears  about  the  fomih  or  fifth  month. 


Fig.  295.— Beain 
OF  Chimpanzee 
(fromGratiolet). 
Pr.  L.,  frontal 
lobe  ;  Par.l.,  pa- 
rietal IoIdb  ;  Oc.L., 
occipital  lobe : 
Temp.  Sph.  L., 
temporo  -  sphenoi- 
dal lobe  ;  Sylv.f., 
fissure  of  Sylvius  ; 
f.Sy.a.,  f.Sy.  x>-, 
its  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs ; 
f.  Hoi.,  furrow  of 
Eolando;  tr.fr.f., 
transverse  frontal 
furrow ;  int-par.f. , 
intra-parietal  fur- 
row ;  par.-oc.f., 
parieto  -  occipital 
furrow. 


Fig.  295. 


The  LoToes  of  the  External  Surface,  with,  the  Intralobular 
Gjrri  and  Sulci. — The  Central  Sobe,  or  Island  of  Reil  {insula) 
(fig.  296),  lies  deeply  within  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  being  rarely  visible  except  when  the  lips  of  that  fissure  are 
separated.  It  is  a  triangular  eminence,  and  consists  of  five  or  six 
short,  straight  convolutions  (gyri  operti)  which  radiate  outwards 
from  a  point  just  external  to  the  anterior  perforated  spot.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  separated  by  a  deep  sulcus  {external  sulcus  of  Eeil) 
from  the  contiguous  convolutions  of  the  o]3erculum,  i.e.,  the  extremity 
of  the  ascending  parietal,  ascending  frontal,  and  inferior  frontal 
convolution.  Anteriorly  it  is  limited  by  a  nearly  transverse  sulcus 
{anterior  sulcus  of  Eeil)  which  runs  from  the  vallecula  into  the  anterior 
limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  serves  to  separate  the  island  from  the 
posterior  orbital  convolution  of  the  frontal  lobe,  except  mesially.  Pos- 
teriorly it  is  also  bounded  by  a  deep  groove  {posterior  sulcus  of  Eeil) 
which  runs  from  the  vallecula  into  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  and  separates  the  island  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  The  island  of  Eeil  covers  the  lenticular  nucleus  of 
the  corpus  striatum.  It  appears  earlier  than  any  other  division  of  the 
cerebrum,  both  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  animal  series,  and  is  at  first, 
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therefore,  prominent ;  but  it  becomes  gradually  covered  in  by  the  parts 
of  the  hemisjDhere  which  are  subsequently  developed. 

Olfactory  lobe. — From  the  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot 
a  nerve-like  process  extends — the  olfactory  tract  (fig.  296,  olf.t.).  It  is 
lodged  in  a  holloAV  (olfactory  sulcus)  in  the  under^orbital)'  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  close  to  the  longitudinal 
fissure.  It  ends  in  front  in  an  oval  swelling — the  olfactory  bulb, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  grey  substance,  and  gives  origin  to  the  small 
nerves  which  proceed,  thi'ough  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to  the  ' 
nose.  Traced  backwards,  the  olfactory  tract  bifurcates  near  the  front 
of  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  is  continued  into  two  divergent 
white  bands  or  striae,  which  are  known  as  its  roots.    The  outer  root 


a.p-s. 


Fig.  296.  Fig.    296. — Orbital    surface   of    the 

FRONTAL    LOBE,    AND    ISLAND    OF    EeIL. 

Natural  size.    (Turner). 

The  island  {I.E.)  isexiDosed  by  removal 
of  the  apex  r\i  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe.  T.S.,  cut  ridge  of  this  lobe  ; 
a.p.s.,  anterior  perforated  space;  a  s.R., 
p.s.R.,  anterior  and  posterior  limiting 
sulci  of  the  island ;  op,  operculum  of 
the  island.  tr.s.,  tri-radiate  sulcus; 
i.o.c,  a.o.c,  and  p.o.c,  internal,  an- 
terior, and  posterior  orbital  convolu- 
.  tions  ;  olf.s.,  end  of  the  olfactory  sulcus  ; 
olf.tr.,  olfactory  tract,  bifurcating  be- 
hind into  the  two  roots  inner  and  outer ; 
m,  middle  root  or  tuber  olfactorium. 

passes,  as  a  white  streak,  out- 
Avards  and  backwards  along  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  perforated 
space,  towards  the  Sylvian  fis- 
sure, where  it  disappears  fi'om 
the  smface.  The  inner  root 
passes  obliquely  inwards  to  the 
side  of  the  great  longitudinal 
fissm-e  between  the  hemispheres. 
Between  the  two  roots  a  tri- 
angular area  of  gi'ey  matter  is 
enclosed,  which  is  continuous  behind  vAih.  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  perforated  lamina.  The  area  in  question  forms  the  base  of 
a  small  pyramidal  loJjule,  named  the  tuber  olfactorium,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  a  corresjDonding  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  with  the  grey  cortex  of  which  it  is  continuous.  It 
is  composed  of  white  substance  internally,  which  is  in  continuity 
above  with  that  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  anteriorly  with  the  olfactory 
tract. 

This  olfactory  tubercle  is  often  described  as  the  mhldle  or  grey  root  of  the 
olfactory  tract :  and  white  fibres  are  sometimes  prolonged  from  that  tract  over  its 
surface  and  pass  to  the  anterior  perforated  lamina. 

The  Frontal  ItoTbe  is  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  front  of  the  ftirrow 
of  Eolando,  and  above  and  in  front  of  the  fissiu'e  of  Sylvius.     On  the 
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median  surface  there  is  no  corresponding  demarcation,  unless  the 
calloso-margiual  farrow  is  regarded  as  forming  a  boundary  to  the  lobe 
on  this  surface.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  orbital  plate,  is  called  the  orMtal  surface  ;  the  upper 
arched  aspect  is  the  frontal  surface. 

Convolutions  and  furrows  on  the  frontal  surface. — The  convolu- 
tions of  the  frontal  lobe  on  the  frontal  surface,  are  four  in  number,  three 
antero-posterior,  one  above  the  other,  and  one  transverse  behind  them. 

The  transverse  or  ascenclinc/  frontal  convolution  (fig.  294,  asc.  fi".  c,  fig. 
293  A.A.)  (anterior  central  convolution)  is  placed  in  fi-ont  of  the  ftUTOw 
of  Eolando,  which  it  thus  bounds.  Below,  it  commences  a  little  behind 
the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  thence  courses  upwards  and 
backwards  to  the  margin  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  Its  prolonga- 
tion on  the  median  surface  of  the  hemisphere  forms  part  of  the  paracentral 
lobule.  It  is  commonly  connected  above,  and  almost  invariably  below, 
with  the  convolution  (ascending  parietal)  behind  the  furrow  of  Eolando, 
and  thus  that  sulcus  is  isolated. 

The  portion  of  the  frontal  surface  anterior  to  this  convolution  is 
occupied  by  complex  gyri  running  more  or  less  in  an  antero-posterior 
direction,  and  usually  to  be  distinguished  into  three,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  These  are  generally  continuous  superficially  with  the  ascend- 
ing frontal ;  and  they  are  usually  in  'their  com'se  connected  one  with 
another  by  secondary  convolutions.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

The  siq)erior  frontal  convolution  (s.  fr.  c),  situated  at  the  margin  of 
the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  commences  generally  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  and  extends  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  passes  over  to  the  orbital  surface  and  becomes  the 
inner  convolution.  The  inner  aspect  of  this  convolution  appears  on  the 
median  sm-face  of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  is  knowm  as  the  marginal 
convolution.* 

The  micMle frontal  convolution  (m.  fr.  c.)  arises  deeply  or  superficially 
from  the  ascending  frontal  below  the  last,  and  ruiming  forwards  turns 
round  the  margin  of  the  lobe  to  become  continuous  with  the  middle 
orbital.     It  is  usually  broad,  and  often  much  subdivided. 

The  inferior  frontal  convolution  (i.  fr.  c.)  forms  the  lower  and  outer 
portion  of  the  fr'ontal  lobe.  It  arises  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ascending  convolution,  just  above  the  bifarcation  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  arches  round  the  ascending  limb  of  that  fissure,  and 
jDasses  on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  as  the  posterior 
orbital  gyrus. 

The  transverse  frontal  furrow  (tr.  fr.)  (prEecentral  sulcus)  lies  in 
front  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  parallel  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  frirrow  of  Eolando.  Its  extent  depends  on  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  middle  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  from  the  ascendiug  frontal. 
When  these  arise  superficially  the  furrow  is  interrupted,  and  may  be 
inconspicuous  ;  when  the  inferior  frontal  convolution  arises  deeply,  this 
furrow  is  continuous  with  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  it  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the  ascending  limb  of 
that  fissure. 

Two  antero-posterior  sulci,  the  superior  and  inferior  frontal,  separate 

*  It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  the  complete  description  of  the  convolutions  which 
appear  on  the  median  surface,  until  that  surface  is  considered  as  a  whole. 
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the  corresponding  convolutions  from  tlie  middle  frontal :  they  are  often 
very  irregular,  being  bridged  over  by  secondary  convolutions. 

Convolutions  and  furrows  on  the  orbital  surface  (fig.  296). — The 
oo'liial  or  iri-radiaie  sulcus  lies  in  the  centre  of  this  surface  of  the  lobe, 
and  usually  has  three  arms,  one  passing  forwards,  one  curving  outwards, 
and  another  backwards  and  inwards. 

Three  convolutions  are  described  as  lying  around  the  orbital  sulcus^ 
and  named  according  to  their  position,  the  inner,  the  anterior,  and  the 
posterior  or  outer.  The  last  of  these  is  continuous  at  the  side  with  the 
inferior  frontal,  the  first  and  second  are  the  continuations  of  the  superior 
and  middle  frontal  convolutions. 

On  the  inner  gyrus  is  seen  the  olfactory  sulcus  in  which  the  olfactory 
tract  and  bulb  lie.  It  has  a  straight  course  parallel  with  and  near  the 
great  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  Parietal  Lobe  lies  behind  the  fi'ontal  and  in  front  of  the 
occipital  lobe.  The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  below  it.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  sulcus  of  Eolando,  behind  by  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  that  fissure  to  the  lateral 
boundary.  It  is  limited  by  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
as  far  as  this  preserves  its  horizontal  direction,  and  then  by  a  line 
continuing  that  direction  to  the  posterior  boundary,  but  above  and 
mesially  it  extends  within  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and  appears  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere. 

Sulci  and  gyri  of  the  parietal  lobe. — The  intraparieial  sulcus  (fig. 
294,  int.  i3ar.  /.)  arches  through  the  parietal  lobe,  commencing  in 
its  anterior  inferior  angle,  where  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  con- 
tinuous with  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  ascends  at  first  parallel  to  the 
furrow  of  Rolando,  and  then  turns  backwards  horizontally  to  the  back 
of  the  lobe,  extending  nearly  to  the  termination  of  the  external  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  past  which  it  is  often  continued  into  the  occipital  lobe. 
Its  horizontal  portion  divides  the  parietal  lobe  into  two  parts,  the 
superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules,  and  it  is  frequently  bridged  across 
by  a  secondary  convolution  connecting  those  lobules. 

The  ascending  parietal  (or  posterior  central)  convolution  (fig.  293,  B,  B,, 
fig,  294,  asc.  par.  c.)  lies  behind  the  sulcus  of  Eolando,  and  parallel  to  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution,  with  which  it  is  usually  continuous,  both 
above  and  below,  the  connection  below  being  larger  than  that  above. 
In  its  lower  half  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  lies  in  fi'ont  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  intrajDarietal  sulcus.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  suj)erior  parietal  convolution. 

The  siqjerior pctrietctl  convolution  or  lolide  (fig.  294,  sup.  par.  1.)  is  that 
part  of  the  parietal  lobe  which  lies  above  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  and 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  last  described  convolution,  from  which  it  is 
imperfectly  separated  by  a  slightly  marked  groove  (postcentral  sulcus) 
which  is  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  intraparietal.  Its  posterior 
limit  is  the  boundary  of  the  parietal  lobe,  viz.,  the  external  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  outside  the  extremity  of  which  a  narrow  convolution 
usually  connects  this  lobule  with  the  occipital  lobe,  and  is  termed  the 
first  connecting  or  annectant  convolution.  The  superior  parietal  is  con- 
tinuous on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  'ndth  the  quadrate  lobule. 

The  inferior  parietal  lolule  lies  behind  the  ascending  and  below  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus.  It  is  divided  into  two,  a 
supramarginal  gyrus,   above   and  in  front  of  the  extremity   of  the 
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Sylvian  fissure,  and  an  angular  gyrus  behind  it.  The  supramarginal 
co7i'Volution  (s.m.c.)  lies  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus, 
beneath  which  it  is  usually  continuous  with  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution.  It  arches  over  the  upturned  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution.  The  angular  gyrus  (ang.  c.)  is  connected  in  front  with 
the  supramarginal,  bends  over  the  end  of  the  parallel  sulcus,  and  is 
continued  downwards  into  the  middle  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 
Behind  it  is  connected  with  the  occipital  lobe  by  means  of  one  or  two 
(second  and  third)  annectant  convolutions. 

The  Occipital  Lobe  of  pyi'amidal  shape,  lies  behind  the  parietal, 
and  forms  with  its  rounded  apex  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. At  its  lower  and  fore  part,  it  is  continuous  with  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  It  occupies  the  superior  fossa  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  rests  on  the  tentorium.  Its  limits  are  in  some  degree  artificial.  In 
fi^ont  it  is  bounded  by  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  by  a 
line  continuing  the  direction  of  the  fissure  across  the  annectant  con- 
volutions to  meet  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  thence 
prolonged  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  external  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tentorium.  There  is  generally  a  notch 
(pr8e-occij)ital  notch,  fig.  294,  ji?.  n.)  at  this  lower  border,  and  a  curved 
line  extending  from  this  notch  to  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  would 
mark  off  the  lobe  externally,  often  coinciding  for  a  short  distance  with 
an  oblique  ftirrow  which  may  be  found  running  between  it  and  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

Convolutions  and  furrows  of  the  occipital  lobe. — On  the  dorsal  sur- 
face three  convolutions  are  commonly  described,  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  (fig.  294).  They  are  continuous  with  the  convolutions  of  the 
parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  by  the  four  annectant  or  connecting 
convolutions,  of  which  the  first,  passing  round  the  extremity,  or  in  rare 
cases  deeply  across  the  bottom,  of  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure, 
connects  the  superior  occipital  convolution  with  the  superior  parietal 
lobule,  the  second  unites  the  middle  occipital  and  angular  convolutions, 
the  third  connects  the  middle  occipital  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
angular  or  the  middle  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  the  fourth  connects  the 
inferior  occipital  with  the  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  {a^, 
a^,a^,a'').  The  three  occipital  convolutions  are  separated  by  two  fur- 
rows, the  superior  and  middle  occip)ital,  of  which  the  superior  is  often 
continuous  with  the  intraparietal.  There  is  also  generally  a  small  groove 
directed  outwards  across  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  a  little 
behind  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  This  is  named  the  transverse  occi- 
pital sulcus,  and  represents  the  outer  portion  of  the  external  perpendicular 
fissure  of  the  ape's  brain. 

At  the  lateral  edge  of  the  lobe  is  another  furrow,  the  inferior  occipital, 
which  serves  to  separate  the  inferior  occipital  convolution  from  the 
occipito-temporal  on  the  under  surface  of  the  lobe.  The  superior 
occipital  convolution  on  the  other  hand  has  no  sulcus  bounding  it  at  the 
mesial  edge  of  the  hemisphere,  but  passes  continuously  into  the  cuneate 
lobule  on  the  mesial  surface. 

On  the  mesial  (under)  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  are  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  occipito-temporal  convolutions,  which,  as  well  as  the  furrows 
separating  them,  will  be  described  with  the  convolutions  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
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The  longitudinal  venous  sinus  in  passing  downwards  causes  an  impression  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  at  the  mesial  border  (Bastian).  This 
impression  is  generally  found  on  the  right  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  left. 

The  Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  and  above  by 
the  commencement  and  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Behind, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe,  and  above  with  part  of  the 
parietal  lobe.  It  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  having  three  surfaces, 
viz.,  lateral,  superior  and  inferior,  the  last  concealed  within  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  The  rounded  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  free,  and  lies  in  front 
beneath  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  ft-om  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  broad  commencement  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Sulci  and  gyri  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. — The  upper  sur- 
face of  this  lobe  is  marked  by  two  or  three  transverse  temporal  gyri 
(Heschl).  On  the  lateral  and  under  surfaces  there  are  three  sulci  with  an 
antero-posterior  direction.  The  first  or  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus, 
also  termed  from  its  relation  to  the  Sylvian  fissure  the  parallel  sulcus 
(pll.f.),  is  an  important  furrow,  appearing  in  the  sixth  month,  and  being 
constant  in  the  Primates.  It  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  small  gyrus 
connecting  the  convolutions  above  and  below  it.  The  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  sulcus  runs  parallel  to  and  below  the  last  but  is  far  less 
constant  in  extent  and  direction.  It  is  also  generally  interrupted  by  a 
vertical  connecting  gyrus.  The  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus  is  seen 
on  the  under  sm-face  of  the  lobe  extending  behind  nearly  to  the  pre- 
occipital notch. 

Three  nearly  parallel  convolutions  can  usually  be  distinguished  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  this  lobe  ;  a  superior  (inframarginal  (fig.  294,s.t-s.  c.)) 
bounding  below  the  posterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  continuous 
behind  with  the  supramarginal  and  to  a  less  extent  with  the  angular 
convolution  of  the  parietal  lobe,  a  middle  (m.  t-s.  c.)  continuous  with 
the  angular  gyrus,  and  with  the  middle  occipital  convolution  by  means 
of  the  third  annectant  gyrus,  and  an  inferior  (i.  t-s.  c.)  continuous  with 
the  inferior  occipital  through  the  fourth  annectant  gyrus. 

The  anterior  parts  of  the  two  occipito-temporal  convolutions  (the  pos- 
terior parts  of  which  belong  to  the  occipital  lobe)  are  seen  on  the  under 
or  mesial  surface  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  They  are  separated 
by  the  collateral  fissure. 

Gyri  and  sulci  on  the  mesial  and  tentorial  surfaces  of  the 
hemisphere  (fig.  297).  The  following  furrows  and  convolutions  are 
seen  on  this  smface : — 

The  calcarine  fissure  (fig.  297,  calc.f.)  commences  by  a  forked  end 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere,  and  extends  forwards, 
being  joined  about  halfway  in  its  course  by  the  internal  parieto-occipital, 
to  terminate  a  short  distance  beneath  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  corresponds  to  the  projection  of  the  hippocampus 
minor  (calcar  avis)  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  calloso-margwial  sulcus  {c.  m.f. )  commences  beneath  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  com'ses  first  forwards,  then  up- 
wards, and  then  backwards,  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure  ;  finally  it  turns  obliquely  or  vertically  upwards  to  end  at  this 
edge  a  short  distance  behind  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sulcus  of 
Rolando.  It  separates  the  marginal  convolution  from  the  convolution  of 
the  corpus  callosum. 

The  hij>pocamj)al  or  dentate  fissure  (df.)  commences  within  the  posterior 
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extremity  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  which  separates  it  from  the  end  of  the 
calcarine  fissure.  Thence  it  extends  downwards  and  forwards,  ending 
below  in  the  notch  of  the  uncinate  convolution.  This  fissure  coiTesponds  to 
the  elevation  of  the  hippocampus  major  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  internal  parieto-occipital  fissure  {par-oc.f.)  is  a  large  and  deep 
sulcus  which  extends  downwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  calcarine  fis- 
sure. It  assists  the  calcarine  in  forming  the  projection  into  the  lateral 
ventricle  known  as  the  calcar  avis. 

The  collateral fissure{oQcv^iio-iQm.'^OYaX,coll.f.)\B  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  extending  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  it  projects  in 
the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  as  the  eminentia  collateralis. 
It  runs  between  the  superior  and  inferior  occipito-temporal  convolutions. 

The  cuneate  lohule  (occipital  lobule)  is  a  wedge-shaped  area  lying  be- 
tween the  internal  parieto-occipital  and  the  calcarine  fissures.  As  already 
stated  it  is  the  mesial  part  of  the  superior  occipital  convolution. 


Fig.  297. 


<inadrate.l. 


Fig.  297. — Convolutions  op  the  mesial  and  tentorial  surfaces  of  the  right 
HEMISPHERE.  From  A  SIMPLY  CONVOLUTED  EUROPEAN  BRAIN.  About  half  the  natural 
size.     (Gowers.) 

Marg.  c,  marginal  convolution  ;  g.  forn.,  gyrus  fornicatus  or  convolution  of  the 
corpus  callosum  ;  unc.  c,  uncinate  convolution  ;  i.  oc.-temp.  c,  inferior  occipito-temporal 
convolution  :  d.  c,  dentate  convolution  ;  /.  Ho.,  depression  corresponding  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  furrow  of  Rolando  ;  par.-oc.  /.,  parieto-oceipijtal  fissure  ;  calc.  /.,  cal- 
carine fissure  ;  coU.  /.,  collateral  fissure  ;  d.  f.,  dentate  fissure  ;  t.  h.,  taenia  hippocampi. 

The  quadrate  lolule  (praecuneus)  is  a  four-sided  area  lying  between 
the  internal  parieto-occipital  fissure  behind,  and  the  termination 
of  the  calloso -marginal  fissure  in  front.  It  is  variously  subdivided 
into  small  gyri,  and  is  continuous  above  with  the  superior  parietal 
lobule,  and  below  with  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  The  quadrate  lobule 
belongs  to  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  marginal  convolution  (marg.  c.)  commences  in  front  of  the  anterior 
perforated  spot,  and  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  as 
far  as  the  termination  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  at  the  upper  margin 
of  this  surface.  Over  this  margin  it  is  continuous  with  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  superior  frontal  convolution,  and  with  the  continuation  of  this  on 
the  orbital  surface.    It  is  commonly  broken  up  by  secondary  sulci,  one 
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of  which  often  runs  parallel  to  part  of  the  calloso-margmal  sulcus.  A 
secondary  convolution  not  uncommonly  connects  it  with  the  next  gyrus. 

The  convolution  of  the  corims  callosimi  or  gyrus  fornicatus  (g.  forn.,  fig. 
297),  commences  near  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  and,  turning  round 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosimi,  runs  backwards  along  its 
upper  surface,  and  then,  bending  down  behind  its  posterior  extremity, 
becomes  continuous  with  the  uncinate  convolution.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  and  superiorly  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  extent  by  the  calloso- 
marginal  fissure.  Between  it  and  the  corpus  callosum  is  a  well  marked 
groove — the  fiuTow  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  hinder  part  of  the  gyrus 
fornicatus  is  connected  above  with  the  quadrate  lobule,  and  joins  below 
the  uncinate  convolution. 

The  dentate  convolutmi  (fascia  dentata,  fig.  297,  d  c,  fig.  298,  c),  lies 
within  the  fissure  of  the  same  name.  It  is  so  termed  from  the  notched 
appearance  it  presents  in  its  loAver  part.  It  here  forms  the  limit  of  the 
superficial  grey  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  for  immediately  above  it  is  the 
white  fimbria  or  taenia  hippocampi  {t  h)  prolonged  from  the  fornix,  and 
above  this  again  the  invagination  of  the  pia  mater  with  its  choroidal 
plexus  into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  hemisphere.  Both  fascia  dentata 
and  fimbria  blend  in  ft'ont  with  the  uncus.  In  some  animals  this  con- 
volution is  much  better  developed  than  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  com- 
paratively rudimentary 

Fig.  298. 

Fig.  298. — Section    op   the   right   hippocampus    major 

TO     SHOW    THE    ARRANOEMENT    OP    THE    GREY   AND  "WHITE 

SUBSTANCE  (from  Mayo). 

a,  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  hippocampus  end- 
ing in  the  fimbria  ;  b,  grey  substance  of  the  hippocampus  ; 
c,  fascia  dentata  ;  d,  uncinate  convolution  ;  between  c  and 
d  dentate  fissui'e  ;  e,  placed  on  the  eminentia  collateralis 
within  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  superior  occipito-temporal  or  uncinate  con- 
d  volutioji  extends  forwards  from  near  the  pos- 

terior end  of  the  hemisphere  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apex 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Anteriorly  it  is  bent  sharply  up  into 
a  hook-like  extremity  (micus).  Beneath  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  caUosum  this  convolution  is  joined  by  a  narrow  part  (isthmus) 
of  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  Above  are  the  hippocampal  and  calcarine  fis- 
sures, whilst  the  collateral  fissure  runs  below  it.  The  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  half  of  this  gyrus  is  covered  by  a  reticular  layer  of  white  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  taenia  of  the  corpus  caUosum.  The  part  below 
the  calcarine  fissure  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Ungual  loiule. 

The  inferior  occipito-te7n2wral  co7ivolutio?i  is  of  considerable  length, 
extending  from  the  apex  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  backwards  to 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  It  lies  between  the 
collateral  fissure  and  the  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus. 

Limbic  lobe.— Most  of  the  convolutions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spliere  can  be  refen-ed  to  one  or  more  of  the  lobes  marked  out  on  the  external 
or  dorsal  sui-face.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  its  pro- 
longation the  anterior  pai-t  of  the  uncinate  gyrus,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
well  marked  off  in  nearly  all  mammals  from  the  surrounding  convolutions.     For 
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this  and  other  reasons  they  have  been  regarded  by  Broca  as  constituting  a 
distinct  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  (grand  lobe  limbique). 

To  the  parts  included  in  this  lobe  of  Broca  Schwalbc  adds  the  other  central 
parts  of  the  mesial  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  viz.,  the  lamina  septi  lucidi  and  the 
dentate  convolution,  as  well  as  the  fornix  which  may  be  said  to  unite  them  ; 
looking  upon  these  as  representing  an  inner  encu-cling  convolution  concentric 
with  the  gyrus  f  omicatus  and  unciuatus,  and  naming  the  whole  lobe  thus  consti- 
tuted, the  "  falciform  lobe." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  ends  of  the  limbic  lobe  of  Broca,  which  are 
separated  by  the  deep  part  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  are  indirectly  united  -ndth  one 
another  by  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract,  so  that  the  olfactory  lobe,  of  which 
this  fonns  a  part,  is  in  iutimate  connection  with  the  limbic  lobe.  This  connec- 
tion is  much  more  conspicuous  iu  animals. 


EELATION   OP    THE    CEEEBRAL   FISStTRES    AND    CONVOLUTIONS    TO    THE 
CRANIAL    SUTURES. 

This  relation  was  first  determined  exactly  by  Broca,  and  subsequently 
has  been  more  extensively  mapped  out  by  Turner  and  Hefftler.  Broca 
inserted  pins  through  the  cranium  at  particular  points  in  the  cranial 
sutures,  and  noted  the  situation  of  the  chief  fissures  with  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  cerebral  surface  pierced  by  the  pins.  Turner's  method 
consisted  in  carefully  removing  successive  portions  or  regions  of  the 
cranial  wall,  and  delineating  upon  the  removed  j)arts  the  fissures  which 
were  exposed  by  their  removal. 

The  most  important  facts  which  have  been   determined  by  these 

Fig.  299. 


Fig.  299. — Outline  sketch  of  the  skull,  with  the  position  of  some  of  the 
PRINCIPAL  CEREBRAL  SULCI  MARKED  UPON  IT  (from  a  drawing  by  G.  D.  Thane).  ^• 
Sy,  Sylvian  fissure;  Sy.a.,  Sy.p.,  its  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  ;  f.R.,  furi'ow  of 
Rolando  ;  tr.fr.f.,  transverse  frontal  furrow  ;  i.par.f.,  intraparietal  furrow;  p.o.,  position 
of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure;  par.j.  parallel  furrow;  m.t.s.f.,  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  furrow. 
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methods  refer  to  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  the 
sulcus  of  Rolando, 

The  Sylvian  fissure. — The  commencement  of  this  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  suture  which  unites  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  From  this  point 
the  anterior  limb  passes  up  for  a  short  distance  nearly  parallel  with  and 
close  to  the  coronal  suture,  whilst  the  posterior  limb  runs  at  first  along 
the  line  of  the  squamous  suture,  but  afterwards,  as  this  arches  down- 
wards, is  continued  beyond  it,  curving  slightly  upwards  towards  the 
middle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure  generally  corresponds  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  lambdoidal  fissure,  being  on  a  level  with  the  lambda  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  80). 

The  sulcus  of  Slolando  runs  behind  the  coronal  suture,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  considerable  interval.  It  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  the 
suture,  being  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  from  it  above,  and 
approaching  nearly  to  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  it  towards  the  lower 
end. 

The  usual  position  of  several  of  the  other  sulci  of  the  outer  surface  is  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

INTEBNAL    PARTS    OP    THE    CEREBRAL    HEMISPHERES. 

The  anatomy  of  the  interior  of  the  cerebrum  is  most  conveniently 
studied,  after  the  manner  of  Vieussens  and  Yicq-d'Azyr,  by  removing 
successive  portions  of  the  hemispheres  by  horizontal  sections,  beginning 
from  above. 

The  first  horizontal  section,  to  be  made  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
corpus  caUosum,  displays  the  internal  white  matter  of  each  hemisphere, 
speckled  with  red  spots  where  its  blood-vessels  have  been  divided,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  grey  matter,  which  is  seen  to  follow 
closely  the  convoluted  smface.  This  white  central  mass  in  each  hemi- 
sphere was  named  by  Yicq-d'Azyr  centrum  ovale  minus. 

Another  section  being  made  at  the  level  of  the  corpus  caUosum,  the 
white  substance  of  that  part  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  internal 
medullary  matter  of  both  hemispheres  :  and  the  large  white  medullary 
mass  thus  displayed,  surrounded  by  the  border  of  cortical  substance,  con- 
stitutes what  is  generally  described  as  the  centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens. 

The  corpus  callosum  or  great  commissure  (trabs  cerebri)  (fig. 
300),  a  white  structure  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  through- 
out nearly  half  their  length,  approaches  closer  to  the  front  than 
the  back  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  width  behind, 
and  somewhat  narrower  in  fi'ont.  Its  thickness  is  greater  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle,  and  is  greatest  behind,  where  the  commissure  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  its  lower 
surface  being  concave  and  its  upper  surface  convex.  Its  upper  surface  is 
distinctly  marked  by  transverse  fmrows,  which  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  greater  number  of  its  fibres.  It  is  also  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
longitudinal  furrow  {raphe),  which  is  bounded  by  two  white  tracts, 
placed  close  to  each  other,  named  the  mesial  longitudinal  sirice  (fig. 
300,  3).  On  each  side,  near  the  margin,  are  seen  other  longitudinal 
lines  {lateral  longitudinal  stri(B  or  ta^nice  tectce)  occasioned  by  scanty 
white  fibres,  which  form  part  of  a  larger  bundle  lying  in  the  substance 
of  the  hemisphere. 
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In  front,  the  corpus  callosum  is  reflected  downwards  and  backwards, 
forming  a  bend  named  the  genu  (fig.  258).  The  inferior  or  reflected 
portion,  which  is  named  the  rostrum,  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it 
descends,  and  is  connected  with  the  lamina  cinerea.  It  gives  off  also 
two  bands  of  white  substance,  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  caUosum, 
which,  diverging  from  one  another,  run  backwards  across  the  anterior 
perforated  space  on  each  side  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian  fissure 
(see  p.  330).  These  peduncles  traced  upwards  around  the  genu  are 
found  to  be  continued  into  the  mesial  longitudinal  striae,  which  pos- 
teriorly pass  in  a  divergent  manner  into  the  occipital  lobes. 

Behind,  the  corpus  callosum  terminates  in  a  free  thickened  border, 
named  the  splenmm. 

The  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  connected  behind  with 
the  fornix,  a  structure  to  be  presently  described,  and  in  the  rest  of  its 
length  with  the  septum  lucidum,  a  vertical  partition  between  the  two 
lateral  ventricles,  which  is  included  in  the  anterior  bend  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  On  the  sides  the  corpus  callosum  roofs  in  the  body  and 
anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  enlarged  posterior  part  or 
splenium  lies  over  the  mesencephalon,  with  pia  mater  between. 


Fig.  300.  —  View 

OF  THE  CORPUS 
CALLOSUM     FROM 

ABOVE  (from 
Sappey  after  Fo- 
Yille).      4 

The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  corpus 
callosum  has  been 
fully  exposed  by 
separating  the  ce- 
rebral hemispheres 
and  throwing  them 
to  the  side  ;  the  gy- 
rus fornicatus  has 
been  partly  de- 
tached, and  the 
transverse  fibres  of 
the  corpus  callo- 
sum traced  for 
some  distance  into 
the  cerebral  medul- 
lary substance. 

1,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  corpus 
callosum  ;  2,  me- 
dian furrow  or 
raphe ;  3,  longitu- 
dinal striae  bound- 
ing the  furrow ; 
4,  swelling  formed 
by  the  transverse 
bands  as  they  pass  into  the  cerebrum 


Fiff.  300. 


arching 


over  the  side  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  5, 
anterior  extremity  or  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  6,  posterior  extremity  ;  7,  anterior, 
and  8,  posterior  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  f lontal  and  occipital 
lobes  respectively  ;  9,  margin  of  the  swelling  ;  10,  anterior  part  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  ; 
11,  fissure  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  this  convolution  opened  out ;  outside  12,  is 
the  termination  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  and  before  13  is  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure;  13,  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
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Although  it  has  a  few  longitudinal  white  fibres  on  its  sui-face,  the  corpus 
callosum  consists  almost  entirely  of  fibres  having  a  transverse  course,  ancj 
spreading  on  each  side  in  a  radiating  manner  into  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  greater  thickness  of  the  corpus  callosum  at  its  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  than  in  the  intervening  part  is  due  to  the  increased  aggregation  of 
the  fibres  in  the  two  former  situations,  and  the  greater  thickness  of  the  posterior 
extremity  is  attributable  to  the  mass  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  which  is  behind 
the  corpus  callosum  being  larger  than  that  in  front. 

The  fibres  are  arranged  in  flattened  bundles  with  the  long  axes  of  the  bundles 
vertical  but  becoming  horizontal  at  the  ends.  In  then-  passage  into  the  parietal 
lobes  and  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  their  direction  is  nearly 
transverse,  but  from  the  genu  they  curve  round  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  and  from  the  posterior  end  or  splenium  they  arch  round  the  posterior 
and  inferior  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  forming  the  upper  and  outer  wall 
of  those  parts  of  the  cavity,  into  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  occipital  lobes.  Lastly,  from  the  under  part  of  the  splenium  fibres  pass  with 
a  bold  sweep  (forceps  major)  into  the  posterior  and  superior  parts  of  the  occipital 
lobes. 

Ventricles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,   lateral    ventricles, 

or  ventriculi  tricornes. — By  making  a  longitudinal  cut  through  the 
corpus  callosum  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
and  about  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  hemispheres,  an  open- 
ing is  made  into  the  right  and  left  lateral  ventricles  (ventricles  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres). 

Each  lateral  ventricle  is  connected  by  the  cleft-like  foramen  of  Monro 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  In  fi'ont  of  this  communi- 
cation the  ventricle  passes  with  a  slight  curve  outwards  and  downwards 
into  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  to  form  the  anterior  cornu  (fig. 
301,^),  behind,  the  cavity  extends  backwards,  with  a  slight  curve  out- 
wards, as  the  hody  of  the  ventricle  beneath  the  lateral  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  spleuium  of  the  latter. 
Here  it  bifurcates  into  a  shorter  posterior  cornu  (h),  curving  inwards  and 
backwards  ■  into  the  occipital  lobe,  and  a  longer  inferior  or  descendiiig 
cornu  (q),  curving  downwards  and  forwards  to  about  an  inch  from  the 
apex  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  whole  cavity  has  therefore 
a  general  arched  form,  well  shown  in  casts  of  the  interior,  the  con- 
vexity of  the  arch  being  directed  backwards,  outwards  and  downwards, 
with  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  prolongation,  this  form  having  been 
assumed  with  the  successive  development  of  the  lobes  of  the  hemisphere 
around  the  first-formed  central  lobe. 

The  iody  of  each  lateral  ventricle  is  roofed  by  the  corpus  callosum 
and  its  lateral  extension,  and  is  separated  fi-om  its  fellow  by  a  hollow 
vertical  partition,  the  septum  lucidum,  which  extends  between  the  corpus 
callosum  and  the  fornix.  In  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  there  are  seen  in 
succession  from  the  inner  side  and  behind,  (1)  part  of  the  fornix,  a 
thin  longitudinal  layer  of  white  substance,  broader  behind  than  in 
front  (fig.  301,/):  (2)  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (fig. 
301,  c),  a  red  vascular  fringe,  which  is  covered  by  epithelium  continuous 
with  that  lining  the  ventricle,  and  projecting  from  below  the  fornix, 
forms  the  border  of  the  velum  interpositum  :  (3)  part  of  the  optic 
thatamus,  appearing  fr'om  beneath  the  choroid  plexus  (fig.  301,  I)  : 
(4)  a  narrow  flat  band,  the  tmnia  semicircularis  or  stria  terminalis  (s), 
which  separates  the  optic  thalamus  from  :  (5)  an  elongated  pyriform 
eminence  of  grey  matter  which  extends  into  the  anterior  and  inferior 
cornua,  and  is  known  as  the  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  striatum  (Jc). 
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The  anterior  cornu  (fig.  301,  g)  is  the  blind  anterior  extremity  of  the 
rentricle,  projecting  a  little  way  into  the  white  substance  of  the  frontal 
lobe.  It  is  covered  by  the  corpus  callosiun,  and  turns  forwards  and  out- 
wards round  the  enlarged  anterior  extremity  of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  de- 
cending  as  it  proceeds,  and  bounded  below  and  externally  by  that  body, 
in  front  by  the  reflected  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  mesially  by 
the  septum  lucidum. 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.    801.— The     lateral 

VENTRICLES  OPENED  BY 
KEMOYAL  OP  THE  MID- 
DLE PART  OF  THE  CORPUS 
CALLOS03I,  AND  THE  DE- 
SCENDING CORNU  EXPOSED 
ON  THE  EIGHT  SIDE.       \ 

a,  b,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure ;  c, 
section  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  d, 
posterior  part  of  the  same  ; 
e,  the  left  choroid  plexus ; 
/,  the  fornix  ;  g,  the  an- 
terior ;  /(,  the  posterior, 
and  g,  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle ; 
I:,  k,  corpora  striata  ;  I,  I, 
optic  thalami  ;  n,  n, 
right  and  left  hippocampus 
minor ;  o,  posterior  pUlar 
of  the  fornix ;  v,  the  fim- 
bria into  which  it  passes  ; 
q,  on  the  cornu  ammonis 
or  hippocampus  major  ;  h, 
on  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  ;  r,  part  of  the 
grey  cortical  substance 
showing  the  white  stria  of  Vicq-d'Azyr  ;  s,  taenia  semicircularis  ;  y,  eminentia  coUateralis. 


The  inferior  or  descending  cornu  (q)  turns  round  the  back  part  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  which  is  separated  from  its  cavity  by  the  choroid  plexus 
with  its  epithelial  covering.  At  its  commencement  it  is  directed  back- 
wards and  outwards  ;  then,  passing  downwards  with  a  sweep,  it  curves 
forwards,  and  at  its  extremity  has  a  marked  inclination  inwards.  Its 
roof  is  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  are  arching 
over  it  to  pass  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  into  it  is  prolonged  a 
continuation  of  the  tania  semicircularis  and  the  posterior  tapering  part 
of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  already  seen  in  the  body  of  the  ventricle.  Near 
the  end  of  the  cornu  a  considerable  prominence,  the  amygdaloid  tubercle, 
is  seen  in  the  roof,  and  forms  also  the  terminal  boundary  of  the  cornu. 
The  principal  object  upon  its  floor  is  the  hippocampus  major  {cornu 
ammonis),  a  large  white  eminence  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
cornu  (fig.  302,  5',  6').  This  eminence  becomes  enlarged  towards 
its  anterior  and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented  or  notched  on  its  edge,  so 
as  to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an  animal  (pes  hippocampi). 
The  white  fibres  of  its  surface  form  only  a  thin  layer,  and  beneath 
them  is  grey  matter  continuous  with  that  of  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, this  eminence  within  the  ventricle  corresponding  to  the  depres- 
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sion  of  the  hippocampal  fissure  on  the  outside.  Along  the  concave 
mesial  edge  of  the  eminence  the  white  superficial  layer  (fig.  298,  a)  is 
thickened  to  form  a  narrow  white  band  named  fimbria  or  tmnia 
Jiippocampi  (fig.  302,  6),  which  is  prolonged  from  the  posterior  pihar 
of  the  fornix  ;  mesial  to  and  above  the  fimbria  is  a  part  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  covered  next  the  cavity  by  epithelium  prolonged  from  that  lining 
the  cavity.  If  the  pia  mater  with  the  choroid  plexus  be  pulled  away, 
the  epithelium  covering  the  latter  is  removed  with  it,  and  the  cornu  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  surface  of  the  brain  along  the  whole 
length  of  its  inner  side  (inferior  fissure  of  the  cerebrum). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  major  is  continuous  externally 
and  below  with  that  of  the  uncinate  convolution  and  internally  with 
the  fascia  dentata,  which  forms,  as  shown  in  figure  298,  a  free  edge  to 
the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  hemisphere,  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  white  matter  being  formed  by  the  fimbria.  At  the  end  of  the 
cornu  the  hippocampus  is  continuous  with  the  uncus. 


Fig.  302. 


Fig.  302. — Lower    and    back    part    op    the 

CEREBRUM    OF    THE    LEFT    SIDE,    SHOWING    THE 
POSTERIOR    AND    DESCENDING     CORNUA    OF    THE 

LATERAL    vENTRicfiE    OPENED    (altered    from 
Hirschfeld  and  LeveilM).     J 

1,  Apex  of  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  1',  un- 
cinate convolution  ;  2,  cut  surface  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  ;  3,  point  of  the  posterior 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  3',  eminentia 
collateralis ;  4,  cut  surface  of  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  divided  near 
the  middle  ;  4',  placed  on  the  extension  of  the 
corpus  callosum  into  the  cerebral  hemisphere, 
points  by  a  line  to  the  hippocampus  minor  in 
the  posterior  cornu  ;  5,  cut  edge  of  the  posterior 
pillnr  of  the  fornix  passing  down  at  5',  into  the 
hippocampus  major  and  fimbria  ;  6,  placed  on 
the  hippocampus  major  points  to  the  fimbria  ; 
6',  pes  hippocampi  ;  7,  fascia  dentata. 


The  posterior  cornu  (fig.  301,  h) 
projects  backwards  into  the  substance 
of  the  posterior  lobe.  At  its  extremity 
it  is  pointed,  and  directed  inwards. 
Its  outer  wall  is  formed,  like  that  of  the  descending  cornu,  of  the  arching 
fibres  passing  from  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  lobe.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe,  covered,  of  course,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  everywhere,  by  ependyma  lined 
with  epithelium.  On  the  inner  wall  is  a  curved  and  pointed  longitudinal 
eminence,  named  hippocampus  minor,  ergoi,  or  calcar  avis,  and  above 
this  is  another  longitudinal  eminence  {jbulh  of  the  posterior  cornu), 
caused  by  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  form  the  forceps  major  curving 
round  from  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  enter  the  occipital 
lobe.  At  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  descending  cornu, 
between  the  hippocampus  major  and  minor,  is  a  smooth  eminence, 
named  eminentia  collateralis,  or  pes  accessorius,  which  may  extend  some 
way  down  the  descending  cornu  behind  the  great  hippocampus. 

The  calcar  avis  or  hippocampus  minor  is  the  convex  side  of  the  fold  of 
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cortical  subsfcance  which  forms  the  calcarine  sulcus,  and  in  like  manner 
the  eminentia  collateralis  corresponds  with  the  collateral  sulcus. 

The  hippocampus  minor  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  brain  as  was  at  one  time 
thought,  but  is  found  in  the  brains  of  quadrumana.  In  the  human  subject  the 
posterior  comu  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  still  more 
variable  in  its  development,  being  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  and  at 
others  proportionally  large.  It  is  usually  most  developed  where  the  posterior  comu 
is  longest ;  but  the  length  of  the  posterior  comu,  and  prominence  of  the  hippo- 
campus minor,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  hemisphere, 
but  rather  seem  to  be  associated  with  thinness  of  both  the  medullary  and  the 
cortical  substance. 

The  posterior  cornu  is  curved  round  the  internal  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  causing  a  projection  in  the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

The  septTun  Inciduin  is  a  thin  double  partition,  placed  between 
the  two  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  double,  being  composed  of  two  distinct 
laminae,  having  an  interval  between  them,  which  contains  fluid.  This 
interval  is  the  fifth  ventricle,  ventricle  of  the  septum,  or  Sylvian  ventricle 
(fig.  301,  between  c  and/).  It  extends  vertically  between  the  corpus 
callosum  above  and  in  front,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix  below 
and  behind  (fig.  258)  ;  and  as  the  latter  gradually  sinks  down  from  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  septum  with  its  contained  cavity  is  deep  before  and 
narrow  behind,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  an  obovate  leaf.  Pos- 
teriorly it  is  bounded  by  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  (fig.  307)  and  by  the 
lamina  cinerea. 

The  laminae  of  the  septum  are  formed  of  a  part  of  the  median  wall  of  the  hemi- 
spheres which  has  remained  free,  while  the  surrounding  parts  have  become  united 
by  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum  above  and  in  front  and  the  fornix 
below  and  behind.  The  ventricle  of  the  septum  was  therefore  originally  a  part 
of  the  great  longitudinal  fissui-e,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  intemal 
ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  not  lined  by 
epithelium,  but  each  lamina  consi-sts  of  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  next  the 
cavity,  and  homologous  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  a 
thicker  layer  of  white  matter  continuous  below  on  either  side  with  the  general 
white  matter  of  the  hemisphere.  Externally,  next  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  a  layer 
of  ependyma,  and  covering  this  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  fornix  (fig.  301,/)  is  an  arched  longitudinal  white  commissure, 
the  margin  of  which  is  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  in  front 
and  behind,  but  in  the  intermediate  part  are  joined  together  in  the  mesial 
plane.  The  two  parts  in  fr^ont  form  the  anterior  pillars,  or  columns,  of 
the  fornix ;  the  middle  conjoined  part  is  named  the  body;  and  the  hind 
parts,  which  are  again  separated  from  each  other,  form  the  posterior 
pillars  or  crura. 

The  body  of  the  fornix  is  triangular  in  shape,  being  feroad  and  flat- 
tened behind,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  narrower  in  front,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  septum 
lucidum.  Its  lateral  edges  are  free  and  are  in  contact  with  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  its  under  surface  rests  upon  the 
velum  interpositum,  which  separates  it  fi'om  the  optic  thalami  and  the 
third  ventricle  (see  fig.  291  on  p.  325). 

The  anterior  pillars  or  columns  of  the  fornix  (fig.  305,  Cf),  cylindrical 
in  form,  can  be  traced  downwards,  slightly  separated  from  each  other, 
through  the  grey  matter  on  the  sides  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  front  of  the 
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foramina  of  Monro,  of  which  they  form  the  anterior  boundaries,  curving 
backwards  to  the  corpora  albicantia.  There  each  cohimn  turns  upon 
itself,  making  a  twisted  loop  which  forms  the  white  portion  of  the  corpus 
albicans,  and  from  this  it  can  be  traced  (as  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr), 
upwards  into  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus  (fig.  303).  Each 
pillar  is  connected  near  the  foramen  of  Monro  with  the  peduncle  of 
the  pineal  gland,  and  with  the  tgenia  semicircularis,  and  it  also 
receives  fibres  from  the  septum  lucidum. 

According  to  G-tidden  and  Forel  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pillars  take  origin 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  are  not  directly  continuous,  as 
in  dissected  preparations  they  seem  to  be,  with  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr. 


SM 


Fig.  303.  Fig-  303. — Sketch  showing  the 

„  ORIGIN     AND     CONNECTIONS      OP 

COM  „ 

THE    ANTERIOR    PILLARS    OF  THE 

FORNIX  (Schwalbe). 

A  median  section  has  been 
made  through  the  third  ventricle, 
and  the  superficial  grey  matter 
removed  at  its  anterior  and  lower 
part,  tk.s,  upper  part  of  the 
thalamus ;  th.7n,  its  mesial  sur- 
face :  between  the  two  is  the 
medullary  stria,  leading  fi'om  the 
pineal  gland  and  trigonum  habe- 
nulas,  t7:h,  to  the  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix,  c.f ;  f,  bundle  of 
Vicq-d'Azyi- ;  c.  m,  corpus  mammillare ;  i.f,  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the 
thalamus  diverging  in  its  sxibstance  ;  co.a,  anterior  commissure  ;  co.m,  middle  com- 
missure;  ch,  chiasma;  i,  infundibulum  ;  r.p,  stalk  of  pineal  body  ;  qu,  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  ;  aq.,  aqueduct. 

The  posterior  pillars  or  crura  of  the  fornix  (fig.  301,  o)  are  the  diverg- 
ing posterior  prolongations  of  the  two  flat  lateral  bands  composing  the 
body.  At  first  they  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
then,  curving  outwards  and  downwards  over  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  tha- 
lamus, each  crus  enters  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
where  part  of  its  fibres  are  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  great  hippo- 
campus and  the  remainder  are  prolonged  as  the  narrow  band  of  white 
matter  known  as  the  kenia  hippocampi  or  flmlria  (fig.  302,  6),  the 
relation  of  which  to  the  fascia  dentata  and  hippocampus  has  been  already 
alluded  to  (see  p.  346). 

On  examining  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum, 
there  is  seen  posteriorly  the  thickened  border  or  splenium  of  the  latter, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  diverging  halves  of  the  fornix,  between  which  a 
triangular  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  appears,  marked  with  trans- 
verse, longitudinal,  and  oblique  lines.  To  this  part  the  term  lyra  has 
been  applied  (fig.  304,  12). 

The  foramen  of  Monro  is  an  interval  on  each  side  between  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
This  interval  leads  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The  openings  of  opposite  sides,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  meet 
in  the  middle  line  below,  and  thus  is  produced  a  passage,  single  below, 
but  dividing  into  two  branches  above,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Y,  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the  third  ventricle  and  both  lateral 
ventricles.  ,This  passage  is  named  the  foramen  commune  anterius. 
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The  transverse  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  the  name  given  to  the  cleft-like 
opening-  which  is  made  into  the  ventricles  when  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  pia 
mater,  which  invaginate  the  thin  epithelial  wall  of  the  ventricles,  are  pulled  away, 
carrying  with  them  the  epithelium  which  is  reflected  over  them  from  that  lining 
the  ventricle.  Its  extent  may  be  made  manifest  after  the  lateral  ventricles  have 
been  opened,  by  completely  dividing  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum  in  the 
middle  line,  and  raising  the  divided  parts  from  the  undistui-bed  velum  inteipo- 
situm  below.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  posterior  and  middle  portions  of  the 
brain,  including  the  hippocampus  major  and  fimbria,  may,  by  rupture  of  the  thin 
epithelium  which  is  prolonged  from  the  fimbria  to  the  choroid  plexus,  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  subjacent  anterior  parts.  The  transverse  fissure  which  is  thus 
artificially  produced  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  descending  cornu  on  one 
side,  over  the  optic  thalami,  third  ventricle,  and  mesencephalon,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  descending  comu  of  the  other  side.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  corpus 
callosum  and  fornix  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  by  a  free  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  formed  by  the  fascia  dentata  and  fimbria  :  inferiorly  it  is  bounded 
near  the  middle  line  by  the  coi-pora  quadrigemina,  and  on  each  side  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  velum  iuterpositum  or  tela  choroidea  (fig,  291,  v,i.,  fig.  304) 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  over  the  third  ventricle  and  ojjtic 
thalami ;  and  its  more  highly  vascular  free  borders,  projecting  into  the 
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Fig.    304. — View    of 

THE  UPPER  SURFACE 
OF  THE  VELUM  IN- 
TBRPOSITUM,  CHO- 
KOID  PLEXUSES,  AND 
CORPORA         STRIATA 

(from  Sappey  after 
Vicq-d'Azyi-),    | 

1,  fore  part  of  the 
tela  choroidea  or  velum 
interpositum  ;  2,  cho- 
roid plexus ;  3,  left 
vein  of  Galen  partly 
covered  by  the  right ; 
4,  small  veins  from 
the  front  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum  and  the 
septum  lucidum ;  5, 
veins  fi'om  the  corpus 
striatum  ;  6,  convolu- 
ted marginal  vein  of 
the    choroid    plexus ; 

7,  vein  rising  from 
the  thalamus  opticus 
and  coi-pus  striatum  ; 

8,  vein  proceeding 
from  the  inferior  comu 
and  hippocampus  ma- 
jor ;  9,  one  from  the 
postetior  comu ;  10, 
anterior  pUlars  of  the 
fornix  divided  in  front 
of  the  foramen  of 
Monro  ;  11,  fornix 
divided  near  its  mid- 
dle and  turned  back- 
wards; 12,  lyra  ;  13, 
the  posterior  pillar  of 

the  fornix  ;  14,  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum. 


Fig.  304. 
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lateral  ventricles,  form  the  choroid  plexuses  of  those  ventricles.  It 
nearly  corresponds  in  extent  with  the  fornix,  which  rests  upon  its  upper 
surface. 

The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  (fig.  301,  c  ;  fig.  304,  2,  2) 
extend  from  the  foramen  of  Monro,  to  the  point  of  each  descending 


Fig.  305. 


Fig.  305.  —  View    from 

ABOVE  OF  THE  THIRD 
VENTRICLE  AND  A  PART 
OF  THE  LATERAL  VEN- 
TRICLES (Henle). 

The  brain  has  been  sliced 
horizontally  immediately 
below  the  corpus  callosura, 
and  the  fornix  and  velum 
interpositum  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Tho,  thalamus  opticus ; 
Ts,  its  anterior  tubercle  ; 
Pv,  pulvinar ;  Com,  middle 
commissure  stretching  be- 
tween the  two  optic 
thalami  across  the  middle 
of  the  third  ventricle ;  Cf, 
columns  of  the  fornix ;  Cn, 
pineal  gland  projecting 
downwards  and  backwards 
between  the  superior  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  ;  Sf, 
stria  terminalis  ;  Cs,  nu- 
cleus caudatus  of  the 
corpus  striatum  ;  Vsl, 
ventricle  of  the  septum 
lucidum  ;  Ccl'^,  section  of 
the  genu  of  the  corpus 
callosum  ;  Pen,  com- 
mencement of  the  pineal 
stria  or  peduncle,  Tfo  ; 
Cop,  posterior  commissure. 


cornu.    Like  the  cho- 
roid plexuses  of  the 
4th    and    3rd     ven- 
tricles these  also  are 
highly  vascular  and 
their  ventricular  sur- 
face   is    beset    with 
villus-like  projections. 
The  more  obvious  villi  are  again  divided  upon  their  surfaces  and  at 
their  borders  into  small  processes  along  which  fine  vessels  run,  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  ventricles  is  continued  over  their  surface. 

On  each  side  of  the  velum  interpositum,  are  two  slight  vascular  fringes 
which  run  along  its  under  surface,  and  diverging  from  each  other  behind, 
form  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  epithelium  changes  its  character  where  it  covers  the  plexuses.  It  is  there 
composed  of  large  sphei'oidal  corpuscles,  in  each  of  which  is  seen,  besides  a 
distinct  nucleus,  several  yellowish  granules,  and  one  or  more  dark  round  oil- 
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drops.     According'  to  Henle  each  of  these  cells  is  provided  with  short  acumi- 
nate processes. 

The  choroid  artery  enters  the  velum  interpositum  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  descending  cornu  ;  and  other  arteries  enter  from  behind,  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  greater  number  of  the  veins  terminate  in  two 
principal  vessels  named  the  veins  of  Galen,  which  run  backwards  on 
the  velum  interpositum,  and  passing  out  beneath  the  corpus  callosum 
pour  their  blood  into  the  straight  sinus,  having  generally  first  united 
into  a  single  trunk. 

The  corpora  striata  {ganglia  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres),  situated  in 
front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  thalami,  are  two  large  ovoid 


Fig.      306.  —  Trans-  Fig.  306. 

VEKSE  SECTION 

THROUGH  THE  BRAIN 
AND       SKULL       MADE 

WHILST  FROZEN  (Key 
and  Retzius).     J 

c,  c,  corpus  callo- 
sum  ;  below  its  middle 
part  the  septum  luci- 
dum,  and  below  that 
again  the  fornix  ;  L  V, 
lateral  ventricle  ;  th, 
thalamus;  between  the 
two  thalami  the  third 
ventricle  is  seen ;  below 
the  thalamus  is  the 
substantia  innominata ; 
sir,  lenticular  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 
c,  caudate  nucleus  of 
the  same  ;  between  th 
and  str  is  the  internal 
capsule ;  outside  str  is 
the  thin  grey  band  of 
the  claustrum,  and  out- 
side this  again  the  island  of  Reil  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  ;  n,  a,  nucleus 
amygdal33  ;  immediately  within  this  is  the  optic  tract  seen  in  section  ;  p,  pituitary 
body ;  B,  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  sa,  subarachnoid  space ;  v,  villi  of  the 
ai-achnoid. 


masses  of  grey  matter,  the  greater  part  of  each  of  which  is  embedded  in 
the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere  (extra ventricular  portion),  whilst 
a  part  becomes  visible  in  the  body  and  anterior  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  (intraventricular  portion). 

The  mtravenlricular portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  (nucleus  caudatus) 
(fig.  305,  Gs)  is  of  pyriform  shape,  its  larger  end  being  turned  forwards 
and  appearing  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  at  one  part  reach- 
ing th'C  outer  margin  of  the  ventricle.  Its  narrow  end  is  prolonged  back- 
wards and  outwards  along  the  body  of  the  ventricle  and  into  the  roof  of 
the  descending  cornu,  passing  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  On 
cutting  into  it,  there  may  be  seen  at  some  depth  from  the  surface 
bundles  of  white  fibres  which  are  prolonged  through  it  from  the  inner 
capsule,  and  give  it  the  streaked  appearance  from  which  the  name 
corpus  striatum  has  been  derived. 

The  extraventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  (nucleus  lenticn- 
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laris)  is  separated  from  the  intraventricular  part  by  a  layer  of  white 
substance  {internal  ccqjsule),  but  this  is  bridged  across  in  ft'ont  by  bands 
of  grey  matter.  The  lenticular  nucleus  is  only  seen  on  section  of  the 
hemisphere.     Its  horizontal  section  (fig.  307,  n.T)  somewhat  resembles 


Fig.  307. 


Fig.    307.  —  Horizontal     section 

THROUGH    PART    OF    THE    CEREBRAL 

HEMISPHERE  (E.A.S.,  after  a  pre- 
paration by  Mr.  Shattock).  Natural 
size. 

The  section  is  viewed  from  below ; 
V.  I,  lateral  ventricle,  anterior 
comu ;  c.  c,  corpus  callosum  ;  s.  I, 
septum  lucidum  ;  a.  f,  anterior  pil- 
lars of  the  fornix  ;  v  3,  third  ven- 
tricle ;  til,  thalamus  opticus ;  st, 
stria  terminalis ;  ti.  c,  nucleus 
caudatus,  and  n.  I,  nucleus  lenti- 
cularis  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  i.  c, 
internal  capsule ;  g,  its  angle  or  genu  ; 
c,  tail  of  the  nucleus  caudatvis  ap- 
pearing in  the  descending  cornu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  ;  el,  claustrum  ; 
I,  island  of  Reil, 

that  of  a  biconvex  lens,  being 
wider  in  the  centre  than  at 
either  end.  The  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  corresponds 
closely  "with  that  of  the 
island  of  Eeil,  and  the  greatest 
width  is  opposite  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
On  a  transverse  vertical  sec- 
tion tlu'ough  the  middle  (fig. 
306,  sir),  this  nucleus  appears 
triangular,  and  two  white  lines 
(medullary  laminee),  parallel 
to  the  outer  side,  divide  it  into  three  zones,  of  which  the  outer  is  the 
largest  and  of  a  dark  reddish  colour  marked  with  fine  white  striEe,  whilst 
the  inner  two  are  more  yellowish  in  tint.  On  its  outer  side  is  a  grey  lamina, 
termed  the  ckmsfrnm,  which  is  separated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  by  a 
stratum  of  white  substance  named  the  external  cajjstcle.  The  inner  capsule, 
or  radiation  of  the  crusta,  separates  it  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  from 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus,  but  anteriorly  the  two  nuclei  of  the 
corpus  striatmn  are  united  at  their  bases,  and  posteriorly  the  lenticular 
nucleus  is  continuous  below  with  the  superficial  grey  matter  forming  the 
anterior  perforated  lamina,  with  which  the  claustrum  is  also  connected. 

The  claustrum  (figs.  291,  307,  cl)  is  a  thin  lamina  of  grey  matter 
which  is  smooth  next  the  outer  capsule  but  ridged  and  frirrowed  ex- 
ternally, the  ridges  and  furrows  corresponding  to  the  gyri  and  sulci  of 
the  central  lobe,  with  the  white  substance  of  which  the  claustrum  is  in 
immediate  relation.  According  to  Meynert  the  claustrum  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separated  part  of  the  grey  cortex  of  the  central  lobe. 

Along  the  inner  border  of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  in  a  depression  between 
it  and  the  optic  thalamus,  is  seen  a  narrow  whitish  semitransparent  band 
already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  ventricle,  named  taenia  semicir- 
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CTilaris  or  stria  terminalis  (fig.  305,  Sf),  which  is  continued  backwards 
into  the  white  substance  of  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu.  In  front 
where  it  is  largest  it  reaches  the  corresponding  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix, 
with  which  it  comes  into  connection ;  at  its  other  end  it  enters  the  nucleus 
amygdalas  in  the  inferior  cornu. 

The  micleus  amygdalse  is  a  rounded  mass  of  yello-v^ish  grey  matter, 
contmuous  with  the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  apex  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  forming  a  projection  at  the  end  of  the  descending 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  situated  below  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  306,  n.a). 

The  anterior  commissure  appears  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  third 
ventricle  as  a  round  bundle  of  white  fibres,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  crossing  between  the  corpora  striata  ; 
its  fibres  extend  laterally  below  the  lenticular  nuclei  of  the  corpora 
striata,  and  then  pass  outwards  and  backwards  in  a  curved  course  as  a 
somewhat  twisted  longitudinal  bundle  which  spreads  out  in  the  central 
lobe  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  traceable  to  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  temporo-sphenoida]  lobe  above  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  and  eventually  to  the  nucleus  amygdate  (Ferrier). 

In  animals  in  wliich.  the  olfactory  lobe  is  well  developed  the  anterior  fibres  of 
this  commissui'e  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  base  of  that  lobe,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  this  way  a  communication  is  established  between  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  (and  nucleus  amygdalas)  of  the  one  side  and  the  olfactory  lobe 
and  nerves  of  the  other  side. 

The  anterior  commissure  is  the  fii'st  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebrum  to 
be  developed  in  the  embryo  ;   it  is  also  the  most  constant  in  the  animal  series. 

MINUTE     STRUCTUEE     OF    THE     GANGLIA    OF    THE     CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERES. 

Nucleus  caudatus. — Where  it  lies  in  the  lateral  ventricle  the  nucleus  caudatus 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  ependyma  and  over  this  by  the  ciliated  ventricular 
epithelium.  The  ganglion  is  itself  composed  of  a  reddish  gvej  substance  like  that 
of  the  outer  zone  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.  On  the  deeper  side,  that  turned 
towards  the  inner  capsule,  the  nucleus  receives  from  this,  as  before  mentioned, 
a  number  of  bundles  of  meduUated  fibres.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
Meynert,  the  bundles  pass  in  both  directions,  some  serving  to  connect  the  gang- 
lion with  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum,  others  to  connect  it  with  the  cortex 
cerebri.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Wernicke  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
them  pass  to  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  nor  do  they  come  from  the 
cmsta  directly,  but  only  after  traversing  the  medullary  lamiase  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  are  multipolar,  and  both  moderately  large 
and  small.  In  addition,  peculiar  spheroidal  cells  containing  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  described  by  Henle.  The  connection  of  the  cells  with  nerve-fibres,  although 
probably  existing,  has  not  hitherto  been  demonstrated. 

Nucleus  lenticularis. — All  three  zones  of  the  nucleus  are  pervaded  by  bundles 
of  white  fibres,  but  they  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  outer  zone.  The  grey 
matter  between  the  fibres  contains  many  cells  with  yellow  pigment  in  them. 
Fibres  pass  directly  into  the  inner  zone  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  inner 
capsule' (?.  e.  from  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum),  while  others  from  the  mesial 
part  of  the  peduncle,  passing  through  the  substantia  innominata  below  the  optic 
thalamus,  curve  outwards  below  the  lenticular  nucleus  as  a  distinct  bundle  (ansa 
lenticrdaris)  and  entering  its  medullary  laminse  are  distributed  in  the  middle  and 
outer  zones.  According  to  Meynert  if  these  fibres  are  traced  downwards  in  the 
peduncle  they  are  soon  found  to  cross  to  the  other  side  below  the  third  ventricle 
and  pass  to  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves. 

Other  fibres  connect  the  caudate  with  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  others  pass 
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from  this  nucleus  into  the  corona  radiata  or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres 
and  thence  to  tlie  cortex. 

The  outer  capsule  is  formed  of  fibres  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  lenticular  nucleus  but  are  derived  partly  from  the  anterior  commissure,  and 
in  part  from  a  portion  of  the  ansa  lenticularis. 

In  the  claustruni  the  cells  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  spindle-shaped,  and 
arranged  parallel  with  the  surface,  resembling-  those  which  are  met  with  in  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  grey  cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  Most  of  the  cells  contain 
yellow  pigment. 

INTIMATE    STRUCTURE    OP    THE    CEREBRAL    HEMISPHERES. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres,  like  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  are 
composed  of  white  and  grey  substance,  the  white  pervading  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  middle  of  each  hemisphere,  where  it  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  medullary  centre,  and  extending  into  the  convolutions  ;  the  grey 
forming  a  covering  of  some  thickness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions (cortex),  and  occurring  also  at  the  base  of  the  hemisphere  in  the 
form  of  the  ganglia  which  have  just  been  described. 

The  white  matter  consists  of  meduUated  fibres,  varying  in  size  in 
different  parts,  but  in  general  stiU  smaller  than  those  of  the  cord  and  me- 
dulla. They  are  arranged  in  flattened  bundles  separated  by  neuroglia  ; 
the  bundles  have  a  somewhat  rod-like  appearance  in  transverse  section. 

The  general  direction  which  the  fibres  follow  is  best  seen  in  a  brain 
that  has  been  hardened  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  some  other  medium, 
although  in  an  ordinary  dissection  of  such  hardened  brains  with  the 
scalpel,  we  do  not  then  trace  the  single  fibres,  but  only  the  smaller 
bundles  and  lamellge  which  they  foriii  by  their  aggregation.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  where  they  intimately  decussate,  the  tearing  of 
fibres  across  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  separation  of  sets  of  fibres 
one  from  the  other  ;  it  is  necessary  to  correct  such  errors  by  the  examina- 
tion of  sections  under  the  microscope. 

The  fibres  of  the  medullary  centre,  though  forming  many  diflFerent 
groups,  may  be  referred  to  three  principal  systems,  according  to  the 
general  course  which  they  take,  viz. : — 1.  Ascending  or  peduncular  fibres, 
which  pass  from  the  isthmus  encephali  to  the  hemispheres.  These 
fibres  increase  in  number  as  they  ascend  through  the  isthmus,  and  still 
fiu'ther  in  passing  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  beyond  which 
they  spread  in  all  directions  into  the  hemispheres.  2.  Transverse  or 
commissural  fibres,  which  connect  the  two  hemispheres  together.  3. 
Longitudinal  ox  collatercd  Sbres,  (the  association-fibres  of  Meynert ),  which, 
keeping  on  the  same  side  of  the  middle  line,  connect  near  or  distant  parts 
of  the  same  heunsphere. 

1.  The  peduncular  fibres  in  each  hemisphere  are  derived  in  part 
directly  from  the  fibres  of  the  crusta,  in  part  from  the  tegmentum, 
probably  indirectly  through  the  optic  thalamus  ;  and  according  to  most 
observers  they  are  reinforced  as  they  j)ass  the  corpus  striatum  by  fibres 
derived  from  the  nuclei  of  that  body. 

a.  Those  fil>res  which  are  derived  directly  from  the  cn/s /a  pass  between 
the  optic  thalamus  and  nucleus  caudatus  and  the  nucleus  lenticularis  in 
the  inner  capsule,  probably  giving  off  fibres  from  this  to  those  ganglia,  and 
on  the  other  hand  being  here  joined  by  fibres  which  issue  from  them. 
Beyond  the  inner  capsule  the  fibres  diverge  into  the  general  white  matter 
of  the  hemispheres,  forming  part  of  the  system  of  radiating  fibres  known 
from  its  fan-like  arrangement  as  the  corona  radiata  (Eeil)  ox  fibrous  cone 
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(Mayo),  the  latter  term  being  derived  from  the  way  in  which  the 
assemblage  of  radiating  fibres  is  curved  round  in  the  form  of  an 
incomjDlete  hollow  cone  as  it  emerges  from  below  the  nucleus  caudatus, 
which  follows  the  cm've  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  pass 
directly  into  the  medullary  centre  and  through  this  to  the  grey  cortex, 
without  entering  the  l^asal  ganglia  of  the  hemispheres,  this  has  only 
been  definitely  ascertained  for  one  or  two  of  the  tracts  of  fibres  which 
run  in  the  crusta.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  pyramidal  trad, 
which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Charcot,  Ferrier,  and  Flechsig, 
is  traceable  through  a  part  of  the  inner  capsule  (opposite  the 
middle  of  the  thalamus)  and  corona  radiata  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the 
ascending  ft'ontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions  and  the  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these.  This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  physiological  experiment  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  these 
particular  convolutions  as  especially  concerned  in  governing  the  action 
of  the  chief  groups  of  muscles  of  the  body  (motor-centres  of  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig,  and  of  Ferrier). 

Another  group  of  filores  which  is  traceable  directly  to  the  convolutions 
is  the  so-called  direct  sensory  tract  which  passes  from  the  external  or 
lateral  part  of  the  crusta  into  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital  lobe  of 
the  hemisphere. 

A  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  (those  nearest  the  inner  or  mesial 
side)  do  not  pass  into  the  inner  capsule  and  corona  radiata  but  are  col- 
lected into  the  bundle  known  as  ansa  Unticularis  and  pass  outwards 
underneath  the  thalamus  into  the  nucleus  lenticularis  (see  p.  353). 

h.  The  fibres  tvMch  pass  towards  the  cerehrum  in  the  tegmentum,  are 
originally  constituted  by  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris of  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are  reinforced  as  they  pass  upwards 
by  sets  of  fibres  derived  from  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
perhaps  the  middle  peduncle  according  to  Meynert  and  Broadbent ;  pro- 
bably also  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  fi'om  the  nerve-  and  other 
nuclei  in  the  parts  which  they  traverse.  They  become  lost  for  the  most 
part  in  the  subthalamic  tegmental  region  and  in  the  thalamus,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  fr^om  the  outer  side  of  the  thalamus  fibres  stream  outwards  (see 
p.  324),  and  joining  the  general  system  of  the  corona  radiata,  diverge  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  hemisphere,  but  especially  to  the  temporo-sphe- 
noidal  and  occipital  lobes,  the  parts  which  experiment  seems  to  indicate  as 
being  especially  concerned  with  the  functions  of  the  special  sense-organs. 
Other  fibres,  apparently  continuous  with  this  same  system,  pass  ft'om  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  into  the  optic  tract. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  thalamus  anteriorly  fibres  emerge  forming 
the  bundle  known  as  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus,  and  curving 
round  below  the  nucleus  lenticularis,  pass  into  the  white  substance  of 
the  island  of  ReU  (see  p.  325). 

2.  The  transverse  or  commissural  fibres  which  connect  the 
hemispheres  together  include  a.  The  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  (p.  342).    5.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure  (p.  353). 

The  course  of  these  fibres  has  already  been  described  at  the  places  indicated. 
The  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  (p.  321)  are  sometimes  regarded  as  con- 
necting the  poeterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

3.  The  longitudinal  or  collateral  fibres  include  those  of  a.  the 
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fornix,  &.  the  tmnia  semicircular  is,  and  c.  the  siric^  longihidinaJes  of  the 
corpus  caUosum,nlrea.dy  sufficiently  noticed;  and  likewise  the  following: — 

d.  Fibres  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus ;  fillet  of  the  corpus  calloswn  (Mayo) ; 
cingulum. — These  fibres  constitute  the  white  substance  of  the  gyrus 
fornicatus,  and  take  a  longitudinal  course  immediately  above  the  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  front  they  bend  downwards 
within  the  gyrus  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  connected  with  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  being  joined  by  certain  longitudinal  fibres 
which  run  along  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  near  the  middle 
line.  Behind,  they  turn  round  the  back  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  thence 
descend  to  the  point  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  where,  according  to 
Foville,  they  again  reach  the  perforated  space.  Offsets  from  these  fibres 
pass  upwards  and  backwards  into  the  secondary  convolutions  derived 
from  the  gyrus  fornicatus  in  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

e.  Uncinate  or  arcnate  fasciculus.- — Under  this  name  is  described  a 
white  bundle,  seen  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  passing  across 
the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  connecting  the  frontal  with  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  fibres  of  this  bundle  expand  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and  the  more  superficial  of  them  are  curved  or  hooked  sharply 
between  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  two  lobes, — from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  derived  its  name. 

/.  Inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus. — This  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  which 
lies  close  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  posterior  and  inferior  cornua  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  and  connects  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes. 

g.  Association-fibres. — The  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  white  fibres,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  cortical 
substance.  Some  of  them  pass  across  the  bottom  of  the  sulci  between 
adjacent  convolutions  ;  whilst  others,  which  are  longer  and  run  deeper, 
connect  convolutions  situated  at  a  greater  distance  fi-om  one  another. 

The  geey  matter  on  the  convoluted  sueface  of  the  cerebrum 
forms  a  continuous  layer  indistinctly  divided  into  two  or  three  strata,  by 
interposed  thin  layers  of  paler  substance. 

In  examining  a  section  macroscopically  from  without  inwards  (fig.  308,  1),  we 
meet  with — 1.  A  thin  coating  of  white  matter  situated  on  the  surface,  which 
on  a  section  appears  as  a  faint  white  line,  bounding  the  grey  surface  externally. 
This  superficial  white  layer  is  not  equally  thick  over  all  parts  of  the  cor- 
tical substance,  but  becomes  thicker  as  it  ai^proaches  the  borders  of  the  con- 
voluted surface  ;  it  is  accordingly  less  conspicuous  on  the  lateral  convex  aspect 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  more  so  on  the  convolutions  situated  in  the  longitudinal 
fissure  wliicli  approach  the  white  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  on  those  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  especially  well  marked  on  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  near  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  the 
convoluted  sui-face  is  bounded  by  the  fimbria,  and  it  has  been  there  described 
under  the  name  of  the  reticulated  white  substance.  2.  Immediately  beneath  the 
white  layer  just  described,  is  found  a  layer  of  grey  or  reddish  grey  matter,  the 
colour  of  which,  as  indeed  of  the  grey  substance  generally,  is  deeper  or  lighter 
according  as  its  very  numerous  vessels  contain  much  or  little  blood.  3.  A  layer,  ajj- 
pearing  in  section  as  a  thin  whitish  line  (line  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  outer  line  of  Baillarger). 
4.  A  second  grey  stratum.  .5.  A  second  thin  whitish  layer  (inner  line  of  Bail- 
■  larger).  6.  A  yellowish  grey  layer  which  lies  next  to  the  central  white  matter  of 
the  convolution.  In  some  convolutions,  especially  those  bordering  on  the  calcarine 
fissure,  the  line  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  is  very  distinct  but  the  inner  line  of  Baillarger 
is  not  visible  (fig.  308,  2). 

This  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  contains  cells  and  fibres 
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embedded  in  neuroglia, with  numerons  blood-vessels,  which  pass  vertically 
inwards  at  the  surface  but  in  the  deeper  ]Darts  are  more  irregularly 
disposed. 

The  cells  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  many  of  them  with  numerous 
processes.  Some  of  these  branching-  cells  are  irregular  in  form  and  posi- 
tion, but  the  majority  are  more  regularly  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  tm'ned  towards  the  surface  of  the  convolution.  The 
average  size  of  the  larger  pyramidal  cells  is  tsVo^^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  each  has  a  rounded  nucleus  having  an  average 
diameter  of  „g^ooth  of  an  inch.  They  generally  contain  a  little  yellowish 
pigment.  The  cells  often  appear  to  lie  m  distinct  cavities  in  the  grey 
matter  (pericellular  spaces),  but  it  is  uncertain  if  these  are  natural  or 


Fig.  308. 


Fig.  308. — Sections   of   cerebral  con- 
volutions (after  Baillarger). 

The  parts  are  nearly  of  the  natural  size. 
1,  shows  the  six  laj'ers  ordinarily  seen 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  when  carefully 
examined  with  the  naked  eye  ;  2,  the 
appearance  of  a  section  of  a  convolution 
from  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  calcarine 
fissure. 


produced  by  shrinking  after  death.  The  process  from  the  apex  of  each 
cell  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  towards  the  surface  of  the  con- 
volution giving  off  one  or  two  branches  as  it  passes  outwards.  The 
mode  of  termination  of  these  _  branches  is  unknown.  Several  fine 
branching  processes  pass  from  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  cell  and 
run  outwards  or  towards  the  medullary  centre.  Some  of  these  pro- 
cesses divide  and  ramify,  the  branches  forming  a  network  of  fine  anasto- 
mosing fibres,  while  others  have  been  traced  inwards  undivided,  and 
one  process  at  least  from  each  cell  is  probably  continuous  with  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.  The  undivided  axis-cylinder  process,  according 
to  some  observers,  arises  fi'om  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cell.  The 
processes  of  these  cells,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  cell  itself,  possess  a 
distinct  longitudinal  striation.  The  smaller  angular  corpuscles  are  also 
provided  with  branches  winch  run  in  various  directions,  and  probably 
unite  into  a  fine  network.  Eounded  cells,  tolerably  uniform  in  size 
(about  aiVoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  and  ha%dng  no  visible  processes 
also  occur. 

The  fibres  radiate  from  the  white  centre  of  each  convolution  in  all 
directions  into  the  grey  cortex,  having  a  course  for  the  most  part 
perpendicular  to  the  fi'ee  surface.  In  passing  through  the  grey  sub- 
stance they  are  arranged  in  bundles  about  x^Vo  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  thus  separate  the  nerve-cells  into  elongated  groups,  and  give  the 
section  a  columnar  appearance.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  varies 
according  to  the  part  of  the  convolution  in  which  they  occur,  whether 
near  the  smnmit  or  the  base,  and  the  radiating  direction  is  somewhat 
lost  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  where  the  arched  fibres  which 
connect  the  adjacent  convolutions  seem  to  obscure  the  radiating  bundles. 
Other  fibres  pass  in  various  directions  through  the  grey  substance,  con- 
necting its  several  layers.  Gerlach  describes  bundles  of  meduUated  fibres 
at  right  angles  to  the  radiating  bundles,  and  forming  with  them  a  large- 
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Fig.  309. 


meshed  network,  in  the  inter- 
stices of  which  is  a  still  finer 
network,  composed  of  the  finest 
non-meduUated  nerve  fibres, 
and  formed,  he  helieves,  as  in 

Fig.    309. — Section     op    cerebral 
CONVOLUTION  (Meynert), 

1,  Superficial  layer  with  scattered 
corpuscles ;  2,  layer  of  small  pyra- 
midal corpuscles  ;  3,  broader  layer  of 
pyramidal  corpuscles,  separated  into 
columns  by  tlie  radiating  nerve-fibres ; 
4,  narrow  layer  of  small  irregular 
corpuscles ;  5,  layer  of  fusiform  and 
irregular  cells  in  medullary  centre. 


the  grey  substance  elsewhere, 
by  the  interlacement  and  an- 
astomosis of  the  ramiiying- 
processes  from  the  nerve- 
cells. 

layers  of  cells  in  the 
cortex. — The  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  cells  vary  at 
diiferent  depths  of  a  convolu- 
tion, and  in  this  way  several 
layers  are  distinguished,  having 
more  or  less  definite  charac- 
ters, but  not  sharply  marked 
off'  from  one  another.  Their 
relation  to  the  stratification 
distinguishable  by  the  naked 
eye  is  not  clearly  made  out. 
The  most  common  type  is  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  parietal  lobe.  In 
this  most  observers  agree  with 
Meynert  in  recognising  five 
layers  as  follows  (fig.  309) : — 

1.  The  most  external  layer 
is  narrow,  and  forms  about 
-^th  of  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  grey  cortex.  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  neuroglia,  and 
contains  a  few  small  cells, 
with  fine  processes,  probably 
not  of  nervous  character 
(Bevan-Lewis  and  H.  Clarke). 
A  few  meduUated  nerve-fibres 
occur  in  it,  forming  a  thin 
superficial  white  stratum  im- 
mediately underneath  the  pia 
mater. 
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2.  The  next  layer,  of  nearly  the  same  thickness,  is  characterized  by 
containing  a  large  number  of  small  nerve-cells,  mostly  pyramidal,  with 
branching  processes. 

3.  The  thii'd  layer  is  of  paler  tint  and  much  greater  thickness.  It 
contains  pp-amidal  branching  cells,  large  and  small,  arranged  as  above 
described,  with  the  pointed  extremities  towards  the  surface  of  the  convo- 
lution, and  separated  iuto  groups  by  the  bundles  of  radiating  nerve-fibres. 
The  inner  portion  of  the  layer,  in  which  the  cells  are  larger  and  the  separa- 
tion into  groups  more  distinct,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  layer. 

4.  The  fourth  layer  is  narrower,  and  contains  many  small,  irregularly- 
shaped  corpuscles,  round  or  angular,  with  fine  processes,  placed  irregularly 
and  less  distinctly  separated  into  groups. 

5.  The  fifth  layer,  of  greater  ^^'idth  than  the  last,  and  blending  more 
or  less  with  it,  is  composed  of  fusiform  and  irregular  cells.  The  fusiform 
corpuscles  have  a  definite  arrangement,  being  placed  for  the  most  part 
vertically  at  the  summit  of  a  gyrus ;  but  in  the  sulci,  parallel  to  the  surface, 
where  they  correspond  in  direction  to  the  arcuate  fibres  passing  from  one 
convolution  to  another  ;  they  are  said  to  be  connected  Avith  these  fibres. 

Beneath  the  last  layer  is  the  medullary  centre,  with  which  it  gradually 
blends.  The  fibres  of  the  white  substance,  as  they  radiate  into  the  grey 
matter,  become  finer.  They  terminate  partly  in  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells,  partly  in  two  plexuses  of  meduliated 
fibres  which  lie,  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  layer  of  large  cells  or  3rd  layer, 
the  other  between  this  and  the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells  (2nd 
layer).  These  plexuses  (inner  and  outer  white  plexuses  of  W.  Krause) 
are  probably  the  cause  of  the  whitish  fines  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in 
a  section  of  the  grey  cortex  of  a  fresh  brain. 

In  the  Sylvian  fissure  the  fusiform  cells  are  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere,  and  from  their  number  in  the  claustrum  the  fifth  layer 
has  been  termed  by  Meynert  the  "  claustral  formation."  They  are  also 
very  abundant  in  the  amygdaloid  nucleus,  Avhich  is  indeed  chiefly  formed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  deepest  layer  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  cornu 
ammonis  on  the  other  hand  is  formed  almost  exclusively  of  the  large 
pyramidal  corpuscles,  and  the  layer  in  which  these  corpuscles  occur 
(third  layer)  has,  in  like  manner,  been  termed  the  "  formation  of  the 
cornu  anmionis." 

Differences  of  structure  in  different  parts. — Considerable  variety  occui'S 
in  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  size  and  regularity  of  shape  of 
the  nerve-cells  and  in  the  relative  thickness  of  the  several  layers.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  region  of  the  motor  centres  and  particularly  ru  the 
upper  part  of  the  ascending-  frontal  convolution,  some  of  the  deeper  pyramidal 
cells  are  very  large,  and  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  defined  groups  or  nests 
(Betz).  From  theu-  size  these  deeper  cells  are  often  termed  the  "  giant-cells  "  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  but  by  Lewis  and  H.  Clarke  they  are  named  the  "  ganglionic  cells," 
and  are  described  as  sitiiated  amongst  the  small  cells  of  the  fourth  layer,  which  is 
therefore  denominated  the  ganglionic  layer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  calcaruie  fissure,  in  the  occipital  lobe,  large  cells  are  very  scanty,  their 
places  being  for  the  most  part  taken  by  smaller  ones.  Again,  in  many  parts  a  six- 
laminated  cortex  is  produced  by  the  intercalation  of  a  layer  of  small  angular  cells 
between  the  third  layer  and  the  ganglionic  layer  (Lewis).*    But  the  most  remark- 

*  For  an  extended  account  of  the  structure  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  man  and  animals 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Bevan-Lewis  and  PI.  Clarke  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  xxvii.,  1878;  and  to  papers  by  Bevan-Lewis,  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  for  1880  and  1882,  and  in  "Brain,"  and  by  Betz  in  the  Med. 
Centralbl.,  1881. 
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able  differences  of  structui-e  occur  at  the  incui'ved  margin  of  the  hemisphere  in 
the  region  of  the  cornu  ammonis  or  hippocampus  major,  and  in  the  olfactoiy 
lobe.     These  will  now  be  specially  considered. 


Gh 
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Fig.  310. — Section  across  the  hippocampus  major,  dentate  fissure,  dentate  fascia 
AND  FIMBRIA  (after  Henle). 

Gh,  part  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi  or  uncinate  convolution  ;  Fd,  fascia  dentata  or 
dentate  convolution  ;  between  them  is  the  dentate  fissure  ;  Fi,  fimbria,  composed  of 
longitudinal  fibres  here  cut  across  ;  1,  2,  medullary  centre  of  the  hippocampal  gyriis  pro- 
longed around  the  hipjjocamjjus,  Jf,  as  the  so-called  alveus,  into  the  fimbria  ;  3,  layer  of 
large  pyramidal  cells  ;  4,  stratum  radiatum  ;  5,  stratum  laeiniosnm  ;  6,  suf)erficial 
medullary  lamina,  involuted  around  the  dentate  fissure  ;  **,  termination  of  this  lamina, 
the  fibres  here  running  longitudinally ;  7,  superficial  neuroglia  of  the  fascia  dentata  ; 
*,  stratum  granulosum. 

Structure  of  the  hippocampus  major  or  cornu  ammonis. — The  hippocam- 
pus it  will  be  remembered  corresponds  to  the  hippocampal  fissure  externallj  ;  this 
fissure  separating  the  uncinate  convolution  below  from  the  fascia  dentata  above. 
The  uncinate  convolution  (fig\  298,  h)  has  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  cerebral 
gyri,  being  composed  of  a  superficial  grey  cortex  and  a  thick  white  centre.  The 
grey  cortex  is  prolonged  around  the  hippocampal  fissure,  there  becoming  some- 
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TV-tat  thickened,  and  forming-  the  main  part  of  the  hippocampus ;  the  white  centre 
is  also  prolonged  over  the  projection  of  the  hippocampus  into  the  ventricle,  but 
becomes  very  thin  in  this  situation  where  it  is  known  as  the  alveus.  It  is  covered 
by  the  epithelium  and  ependyma  of  the  ventricle. 

Above  the  hippocampal  fissure  the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  swells  out 
into  the  notched  lamina  known  as  the  fascia  dcntata  (dentate  convolution,  fig. 
310,  Fd).  The  white  matter  of  the  alveus  is  in  like  manner  prolonged  over  this 
but  not  so  far  as  its  free  border  ;  it  becomes  thickened  and  is  continuous  with 
the  white  band  known  as  the  Jimbria  (i^/). 

The  greater  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  is  occupied  by  several 
rows  of  tolerably  large  pyramidal  cells  (fig.  310,  3)  with  long  apical  processes, 
which  lie  embedded  in  a  nexu-oglia-matrix,  and  confer  upon  this,  especially  in  its 
outer  part,  a  striated  aspect ;  hence  the  name  of  stratum  radiation  is  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  this  part  of  the  layer  (-1).  By  their  bases  the  ceUs  rest  upon 
the  white  layer  or  alveus,  into  which  their  axis-cylinder  processes  pass,  but  there 
is  in  some  parts  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  intervening. 

Superficial  to  this  stratum  of  larrje  jji/ramidal  cells  and  their  processes,  is  a  layer 
the  neuroglia  of  which  is  characterized  by  its  openly  reticulate  structure  (^stratum 
laciniosum.  o).  The  texture  is  more  condensed  both  in  its  superficial  and  in  its 
deeper  parts,  and  in  the  latter  are  a  number  of  small  cells  {stratum,  granuhixum^. 
Blood-vessels  are  numerous  in  this  part,  which  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
first  or  superficial  layer  of  the  series  met  with  in  the  tyj^ical  convolution.  Super- 
ficial to  it  again  is  a  well-marked  layer  of  medullated  fibres  continuous  with  the 
reticulated  white  substance  of  the  uncinate  convolution  (see  p.  3iO).  It  is  known 
as  the  involuted  mediollary  lamina  (fig.  310,  6),  and  represents  an  increased 
development  of  the  thin  layer  of  white  fibres  which  is  ordinarily  found  next  the 
surface  of  the  grey  matter. 

In  the  fascia  dentata  the  large  pyramidal  cells  are  placed  in  the  centre  and  are 
irregularly  arranged  :  they  are  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  closely  packed  small 
pyramidal  cells  (stratum  granulosum,  fig.  310,*),  outside  which  is  a  very  broad 
superficial  layer  of  neuroglia  with  a  few  scattered  cells. 

Minute  structure  of  the  olfactory  lobe. — The  peculiar  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  brain  can  best  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  its  mode  of  development. 
It  appears  to  be  formed  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  vesicle  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  (afterwards  the  lateral  ventricle),  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals 
(in  which  it  is  much  more  developed  than  in  man),  it  exhibits  even  in  the  adult 
condition  a  central  cavity  (lined  with  ciliated  epithelium),  and  in  some  this  retains 

Fig.  311. — Section    across  the    middle   op   the  Ficp.  311. 

OLFACTORY    TRACT    (Henlc). 

V,  ventral  stu'face  ;  d,  dorsal  ridge.  From  without  in 
ai'e  seen  successively  :  (1)  a  thin  superficial  layer  of 
neuroglia  ;  (2)  a  (darkly  shaded)  layer  of  transversely 
cut  medullary  fibres,  of  very  •unequal  thickness  in 
different  parts  ;  (3)  the  central  grey  matter  projecting  up 
into  the  dorsal  ridge  and  here  and  there  extending  to  the 
surface  and  partially  interrupting  the  medullary  layer. 

throughout  life  its  connection  with  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  walls  of  the  hollow  outgrowth 
become  thickened  and  differentiated  into  a  central 
layer ,of  neuroglia  next  the  cavity,  a  well-marked  in- 
termediate layer  of  white  substance  outside  this,  and 
a  peripheral  layer  of  grey  matter  surrounding  the 
whole.  In  man  and  apes  the  same  changes  occur-,  but  the  cavity  becomes  completely 
obliterated  and  in  its  stead  we  find  nothing  but  the  central  neuroglia,  which 
f oi-ms  for  the  most  part  a  tract  flattened  out  laterally,  and  containing  but  few 
cells.  The  white  or  medullary  substance  around  this  appears  in  section  in  the 
form  of  a  flattened  ring  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  longitudinal  white  fibres. 
In  the  olfactory  ti-act  the  peripheral  layer  of  grey  matter  is  very  thin  and  incon- 
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spicuous,  so  that  the  white  substance  almost  everywhere  shows  tlii'ough  it, 
except  along  the  dorsal  ridge  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  grey  sub- 
stance, extending  into  and  partly  interrupting  the  medullary  ring  (fig.  311,  ^). 
In  the  bulb  on  the  other  hand  this  dorsal  accumulation  of  grey  matter  is  not 
seen;  but  upon  the  ventral  side  of  the  flattened  medullary  ring  (fig.  312,  1,  2,  3) 
in  place  of  the  thui  scarcely  visible  layer  of  grey  substance  in  the  correspond- 
ing situation  in  the  tract,  several  complex  layers  are  found  and  form  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  bulb,  what  was  originally  the  central 
cavity  being  consequently  now  placed  near  the  dorsal  surface.  These  layers  as 
seen  in  section  occur  in  the  following-  order  from  above  down  (fig.  312, 4  to  8) : — 
The  granule  layer  (fig.  312,  4)  lying  next  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medul- 

Fig.    312.  —  Section 

ACROSS  A  PART  OF 
THE  OLFACTORY  BULB 

(Henle). 

1,  3,  layers  of  very 
fine  transversely  cut 
nerve-fibres,  passing 
round  into  one  another 
at  the  side,  and  form- 
ing the  flattened  me- 
dullary ring,  enclosing 
the  central  neuroglia, 
2  ;  4,  granule-layer  ; 
^  5,    loose    tissue    with 

irregular  spaces  (?lym- 
■    ,r  pliatic)  ;    6,    interme- 

,       r  diate  layer  ;    7,    layer 

,  ^  of      olfactory     glome- 

^        '  ruli,  f ,  ft ;  8,  layer  of 

olfactory  nerve-fibres. 

i"  1  lary  ring,  is  charac- 

^  '  t  terised    by    the  pre- 
,j     1  sence    of    numerous 

small  cells,  like  those 
found  in  the  deeper 
g  4f^l/  or  granule   layer  of 

the  grey  cortex  of 
the  cerebellum.  The 
layer  is  not  entirely 
5_P  composed  of  these 
cells  however,  for 
there  are  present  in 
addition  a  number  of  reticulating  bundles  of  medullated  fibres  concentric  for  the 
most  part  with  the  superjacent  medullary  ring,  and  serving  to  separate  the 
"  granules  "  into  groups,  which  occupy  the  meshes  of  the  plexus  formed  by  the 
nerve-bundles.  Some  medullated  fibres  also  pass  vertically  in  this  layer  (L.  Clarke). 
The  intermediate  or  ■nerve-cell  layer  (6),  which  is  jjartly  marked-off  from  the 
granule  layer  by  the  presence  of  cleft-like  lymphatic  spaces  (5),  consists  of  gTey  or 
gelatinous  substance  (neui'Oglia)  in  which  nerve-cells  are  embedded,  having 
for  the  most  part  a  pyramidal  or  conical  shape,  like  those  which  characterize  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  largest  of  these  cells  lie  next 
to  the  granule  layer,  where  they  form  an  almost  continuous  stratum,  their 
bases  being  directed  towards  that  layer,  and  their  apices  projecting  downwards 
into  the  grey  substance  of  their  own  layer.  They  appear  to  correspond  to  the 
stratum  of  large  nerve-cells  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Smaller  cells  lie  scattered  in  the  neuroglia,  which  is  traversed 
also  by  numerous  medullated  fibres. 

Layer  of  the  olfactory  glomeruli  (7).     The  remarkable  bodies  which  charac- 
terize this  stratum  were  first  described  by  Leydig  in   elasmobranchs   and   by 
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Lockhart  Clarke  in  mammals.  They  appear  to  consist  of  rounded  nests  of  small 
cells,  probably  small  gang-lion-cells  whicli  give  origin  to  tbe  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  giomemli  f  onn  an  ii-regular  layer  one  or  two  deep,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  bundles  of  non-medullated  fibres  which  pass  into  the  sub- 
jacent layer.  Within  each  glomerulus,  the  nerve-fibres  are  found  to  form  a 
tangled  convolution  amongst  the  cells. 

Layer  of  olfactory  nerve-Jidres  (8).  This,  the  deepest  layer  of  the  bulb,  consists 
entii'ely  of  bundles  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  become  collected 
here  into  a  dense  plexus  before  sending  down  the  branches  (*  *)  which  pass 
through  the  perforations  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  has  been  generally  termed 
by  human  anatomists  the  olfactory  nerve  or  first  pair,  the  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  study  of  their  development,  comparative  anatomy,  and  microscopic  structure 
clearly  indicate  that  these  parts  are  not  homologous  with  the  ordinary  cranial  and 
spinal  nerve-roots  but  are  in  reality  pai-ts  of  the  brain  itself.  It  is  supi^osed  by 
Krause  that  the  layer  of  olfactory  glomeruli  is  homologous  with  the  gangHon  on 
the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    CRANIAL    NERVES. 

In  describing  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  surface  attachment 
or  superficial  origin  of  the  roots  has  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
deep  origin  in  the  collections  of  nerve-cells  known  as  the  nuclei  of  the 
respective  nerve-roots.  Most  of  these  nuclei  have  been  already  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  and  mesencephalon, 
but  their  situation  and  relations  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

The  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  (fig.  313,  i)  form  what  have  usually 
been  described  as  the  first  or  olfactory  nerve.  As  abeady  stated  they 
are  really  however  a  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  lobe,  the  Joins  olfactorius.  Their  struc- 
tm'e  and  attachments  have  already  been  described.  Tlie  fibres  which 
pass  from  the  oKactory  bulb  through  the  perforations  in  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  be  distributed  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  collectively  represent  the  first  cranial  nerve. 

The  second  or  optic  nerves  (fig.  313,  ii),  which  are  developed  as 
hollow  outgrowths  of  the  wall  of  the  first  primary  cerebral  vesicles,  come 
off  on  each  side  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  chiasma,  and  enter  the 
optic  foramina.  After  curving  round  the  crura  cerebri  from  their 
origin  in  the  geniculate  bodies,  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalami,  and 
the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies  (see  p.  320  and  figs.  260,  261),  the 
optic  tracts  enter  the  chiasma  at  its  posterior  and  lateral  angles.  In  the 
chiasma  the  fibres  of  the  tract  for  the  most  part  pass  diagonally  across 
to  enter  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  but  a  few  fibres  pass 
directly  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

In  addition  to  the  fibres  which  enter  the  optic  nerves  there  is  a  small  band  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  tract  and  chiasma  which  simply  passes  across 
uniting  the  two  inner  geniculate  bodies.  This  is  the  inferior  commisstire  of 
Gudden.  A  similarly  arched  bundle  of  fibres  was  formerly  described  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  chiasma,  as  serving  to  unite  the  retinse  of  the  two  sides, 
but  its  existence  is  considered  doubtful  by  most  observers,  although  it  has  recently 
been  affirmed  by  Stilling. 

In  all  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  in  many  mammals,  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  tracts  is  complete  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  of  the  one 
side  (with  the  exception  of  the  small  inferior  commissure  just  alluded  to)  pass 
across  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side.  But,  in  some  mammals  at  least, 
including  man,  there  are  strong  reasons,  chiefly  derived  from  pathological  obser- 
vations, for  believing  that  a  few  of  the  fibres  do  not  thus  decussate.    The  diffi- 
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culty  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  chiasma  is  very  great  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  they  take,  not  a  straight,  but  a  curved  course  within 
the  commissure.  Tlie  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  come  from  the  anterior  quadri- 
geminal  body  through  its  brachium  ;  from  the  inner  geniculate  body ;  from  the 
external  geniculate  body  and  the  thalamus  ;  and  lastly  a  few  are  said  to  pass 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tract,  where  this  is  in  contact  with  the  tuber 
cinereum,  from  the  basal  ojDtic  ganglion  of  Meynert  (see  p.  327).  According  to 
Stilling  a  bundle  of  fibres  passes  to  the  optic  tract  from  the  corpus  subthalami- 
cum.  and  another  bundle  can  be  traced  up  to  it  from  the  pyramidal  decussation 
in  the  medulla  (Arch.  f.  micr.  Anat.  xviii,  1880). 

The  third  or  oculomotor  nerve  (fig.  313,  iii)  arises  from  a  column  of 
large  yellowish  cells,  ou  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  in  the  grey  matter 


Fig.  313. 


Fig.  313. — Base  of  the  brain  with  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves  (Allen 

Thomson).     J 

This  figure  is  taker  from  an  adult  male  brain  which  Lad  been  hardened  in  alcohol. 

1,  superior  longitudinal  fissure  ;  2,  the  olfactory  tract  and  sulcus  ;  2',  orbital 
convolutions  ;  2",  inferior  frontal  convokition  ;  3,  3,  3,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  4,  4,  4, 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  ;  5,  5',  occipital  lobe  ;  6,  on  the  right  antei'ior  pyramid  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  above  the  ■  decussation  ;  7,  amygdaloid  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  ; 
8,  biventral  lobe;  9,  slender  lobe;  10,  posterior  inferior  lobe  ;  +,  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  ;  I,  olfactory  bulb  ;  I',  the  tract  divided  on  the  left  side  ;  II,  in  the 
anterior  perforated  spot,  njarks  the  I'ight  optic  nerve  ;  the  left  has  been  cut  short  ;  III, 
on  the  right  crus  cerebri,  denotes  the  third  nerve  ;  IV,  the  fourth  nerve  ;  V,  the  fifth  ; 
VI,  on  the  pons  Varolii,  the  sixth  ;  VII,  also  on  the  pons  Varolii,  the  facial  with  the 
auditory  nerve  on  its  outer  side  ;  XI,  on  the  cerebellum  below  the  flocculus,  indicates 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  between  it  and  the  auditory  are  seen  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  the  vagus  ;  XII,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  amygdaloid  lobe,  denotes  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  ;  C^,  on  the  same,  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Compare  also  figs.  260  and  261,  pp.  283  and  285. 
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of  the  floor  of  the  Sylyian  aqueduct,  in  the  region  of  tlie  superior  corpora 
quadrigemina  (fig.  286,  B)  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  level  of  the 
posterior  commissure.  Inferiorly,  it  is  continued  with  scarcely  any  in- 
terval by  the  nucleus  of  the  fourth  nerve.  From  this  column  of  cells  the 
fibres  pass  forwards  through  the  tegmentum  and  the  tegmental  nucleus, 
and  partly  through  the  substantia  nigra,  to  emerge  at  the  line  of  the 
oculomotor  gTOOve  on  the  inner  sm-face  of  the  crus  cerebri  close  to  the 
pons.  A  small  part  of  the  root  often  emerges  from  between  the  fibres 
of  the  crusta,  and  joins  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  independently. 

From  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  a  few  fibres  pass  towards  the  raphe, 
perhaps  to  jom  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  perhaps,  as  Meynert  supposes,  to  pass 
as  fibrte  recta3  and  enter  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  other  side,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted along  this  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  fourth  or  trochlear  nerve  arises  from  a  nucleus  which 
lies  in  the  region  between  the   superior  and  inferior  quadrigeminal 

Fig.  314. 


IV"    jy 


Fig.  314. — Sections  throtjgh  the  oRiem  op  the  fourth  nerve  (Stilling).     \ 

A,  transverse  section  at  the  place  of  emergence  of  the  nerve-fiVires.  B,  obHque  section 
carried  along  the  course  of  the  bundles  from  the  nucleus  of  origin  to  the  place  of  emer- 
gence. Aq,  Sylvian  aqueduct,  with  its  surrounding  grey  matter  ;  IV ,  the  nerve-bundles 
emerging  ;  lY' ,  decussation  of  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  ;  IV" ,  a  round  bundle  i^assing 
downwards  by  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  to  emerge  a  little  lower  down  ;  ?;,  IV,  nucleus  of 
the  fourth  nerve.  /,  fillet;  s.  c.  p.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle;  d.V.,  descending 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  pi,  posterior  longitudinal  bundle ;  r,  raphe. 

bodies  immediately  below  that  of  the  third  nerve.  The  cells  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve.  From  them  its 
fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  uniting  to  form  one  or 
more  round  well-marked  bundles,  which  run  in  the  wall  of  the  aqueduct 
to  reach  its  posterior  extremity  (fig.  314,  IV")  ;  here  the  fibres  curve 
inwards  and  pass  over  the  commencement  of  the  aqueduct  in  the  anterior 
medullary  velum  across  to  the  ojoposite  side,  emerging  from  the  velum 
close  to  the  middle  line  (fig.  287,  IV.),  and  passing  round  the  crus 
cerebri  to  reach  the  base  of  the  brain  (fig.  313,  IV.). 

According  to  some  observers  the  decussation  of  the  two  nerves  is  not  complete, 
but  some  of  the  fibres  are  derived  from  the  nucleus  of  tho  same  side. 

The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  border  (fig.  313,  V.).  It 
consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller,  motor,  root  being 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  few  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons. 
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The  motor  root  arises  from  a  nucleus  {motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth, 
fig.  278,  nv',  fig.  31G,  w  F^),  which  lies  just  below  the  lateral  angle  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  immediately  in  advance  of  the  facial  nucleus,  and 
mesial  to  the  larger  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth.  The  cells  of  the  motor 
nucleus  are  large,  ramified  and  pigmented.  The  motor  root,  after 
emerging  from  its  nucleus,  passes  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  and 
is  joined  by  fibres  from  the  so-called  chscencUng  root  of  the  fifth  (fig.  315 
B,  n  V^).  The  fibres  of  this  arise  at  the  side  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
aqueduct  in  the  region  of  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina,  from 
some  large  cells  which  occur  in  the  grey  matter  there  and  in- 
creasing in  number  as  they  pass  downwards  form  a  small  but  distinct 
bundle  of  relatively  large  fibres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mesencephalon 
(fig.  314,  A,  d.  V).  The  motor  root  is  further  joined  by  fibres  fi'om  the 
raphe  (see  fig.  273),  supposed  to  come  either  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
other  side,  or  fi'om  the  pyramidal  tract. 

The  sensory  root  springs  for  the  most  part  from  the  superior  sensory 
nudeus  of  the  fifth  (fig.  315,  n  F-;  fig.  273,  n  v)  a  collection  of  small 
nerve-cells  of  greater  extent  and  less  compact  than  the  motor  nucleus, 
on  the  outer  side  of  which  it  lies.  It  receives  also  a  considerable  bundle 
of  fibres  derived  from  the  so-called  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  (fig.  315 


Fig.  315. 
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Fig.  315. — Diagrams   to  show  the  situa- 
tion    OP    THE     CHIEF     NERVE-NUCLEI    IN 
NATURAL  SIZE. 


l:!anv 


THE    MEDULLA  AND  PONS. 
(E.A.S.) 

A,  from  behind  ;  B,  profile  view  of  the 
right  half,  the  medulla  and  i:)Ons  being  bi-  • 
sected,  and  supposed  to  be  transparent.  The 
nuclei  which  are  nearest  the  posterior  surface 
in  A,  and  the  mesial  plane  in  B  are  shaded 
more  lightly  ;  o,  olivary  nucleus;  s.o.,  superior 
-n\w  olivary  nucleus  ;  pVi  pyramidal  tract;  n  F^, 
inferior  nucleus  and  ascending  root  of  the 
iiftli  nerve  ;  n  V^,  superior  sensory  nucleus  of 
the  fifth  ;  n  V^,  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  ; 
n  V'^,  fibres  of  the  descending  root  of  the 
fifth  ;  n  VI,  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve, 
YI ;  n  VII,  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  ; 
yil,  facial  root  issuing ;  g,  its  genu ;  ii  VIII, 
principal   nucleus    of    the    auditory   nerve ; 

n  IX,  n  X,  n  XI,  nucleus  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  ; 

n  XII,  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal. 

B,  n  7^).  This  is  the  well-marked  bundle  seen  cut  across  in  most 
sections  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  pons,  coursing  in  close  contiguity 
Avith  the  gelatinous  substance  which  forms  the  upward  prolongation  of 
the  tubercle  of  Rolando.  Its  fibres  are  believed  to  arise  from  the  nerve- 
cells  in  the  gelatinous  substance,  which  has  accordingly  been  termed  the 
inferior  nudeus  of  the  fifth.  The  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  also  receives 
fibres  from  the  raphe,  and  others  are  believed  to  pass  into  it  from  the 
cerebellum. 

The  sensory  nucleus  is  covered  superficially  by  the  substantia  ferruginea, 
a  collection  of  large  deeply  pigmented  nerve-cells,  which  extends  forvvards  in 
the  grey  matter  from  the  superior  fovea  as  far  as  the  inferior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. These  cells  hov^ever  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  axis-cylinder  processes, 
and  no  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  fifth,  nerve. 

The  sixth  or  alsducent  nerve  arises  from  a  nucleus  {nucleus  of  the 
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sixth,  fig.  315,  n.  VI.;  fig.  272)  which  lies  underneath  the  fascicuhis 
teres  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
medullary  strife.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve-root  pass  fi-om  the  inner 
side  of  the  nucleus,  and  curve  forwards  and  slightly  downwards  through 
the  substance  of  the  pons  to  issue  just  below  that  body,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  outer  border  of  the  pyramid  of  the  meduUa. 

From  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  a  few  fibres  are  believed  to  pass  upwards  and 
across  the  raphe  to  join  the  third  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  The  peculiar  cases 
of  conjugate  paralysis  involving  the  internal  rectus  of  the  one  side,  and  external 
rectus  of  the  other  side,  which  are  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
sixth  nerve,  are  thus  accounted  for  (Duval  and  Laborde). 

The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve  (portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
Willis)  takes  origin  in  a  nucleus  (nucleus  of  the  facial)  which  lies  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  at  the  same  level  as  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  but 
more  deeply  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  (figs.  315, 272,  n.  VII). 
The  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  comes  nearly  in  contact  with  the  motor 
nucleus  of  the  fifth,  so  that  the  two  nuclei  are  often  described  as  one  ;  its 
lower  end  is  in  a  line  with  a  collection  of  grey  matter  in  the  medulla  known 
as  the  nucleus  ambiguus  (fig.  268,  n.am.).  From  its  nucleus  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  nerve  pass  backwards  and  inwards  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  (first  part  of  the  root).  Here  they  are  collected  into  a 
compact  bundle,  oval  in  section,  which  passes  for  about  five  millimeters 
upwards  in  the  fasciculus  teres,  immediately  beneath  the  ependyma 
of  the  ventricle  (second  part  of  the  root),  and  then  curves  outwards  over 
the  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  to  reach  its  outer  side.  From 
here  the  third  or  issuing  part  of  the  root  makes  a  sharp  bend  {genu, 
fig.  315  B,  g)  and  passes  outwards  and  forwards,  with  a  slight  downward 
inclination  to  appear  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  in  a  line 
with  the  attachment  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  emerges  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  depression  between  the  olivary  body 
and  the  restiform  body,  and  is  often  firmly  adherent,  as  a  flattened 
band,  to  the  lower  edge  and  even  for  a  short  distance  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  pons.  On  its  outer  side  is  the  auditory  nerve.  A  separate 
fasciculus  of  the  facial  nerve  (j)ars  intermedia)  is  sometimes  attached 
to  both  auditory  and  facial  nerves. 

As  it  passes  the  outer  side  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  the  facial  root  appears 
to  receive  fibres  from  that  nucleus,  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  this  is 
really  the  case  or  not.  Its  fibres  are  reinforced  by  the  axis-cyliader  processes  of 
cells  which  are  interpolated  amongst  them  in  the  first  and  second  jDarts  of  the 
root  (Laura),  and  also,  perhaps,  through  the  raphe  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  side.  According  to  Meynei-t  it  may  be  connected  through  the  raphe 
with  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side,  and  in  this  way  with  the  cerebrum. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  (portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
Willis).  The  imier  or  principal  nucleus  of  the  auditor?/  nerve  (fig.  315, 
n  VIII)  corresponds  in  extent  Avith  the  prominence  of  the  tuberculum 
.  acusticum  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  (p.  291).  This  extends 
from  the  lateral  region  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  beyond  the  stria3 
medullares  into  the  lateral  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ven- 
tricle, being  widest  opposite  the  medullary  striae.  The  vagus  nucleus  is 
on  its  inner  border  below,  but  higher  up  it  overlaps  the  nucleus  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  lies  alongside  the  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
hypoglossal.    Along  its  outer  side  in  the  lower  part  is  the  restiform  body. 
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From  this  nucleus  one  {the  inferior)  of  the  two  roots  of  the  auditory 
nerve  arises  ancl,iaclining  outwards  in  fi'ont  of  the  restiform  body,  receives, 
as  it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla,  a  reinforcement  fi'om  the  fibres 
of  the  medullary  stria?  which  have  passed  over  the  outer  side  of  the  resti- 
form body.  It  may  also  obtain  some  from  the  restiform  body  itself.  It 
is  uncertain  whence  the  fibres  of  the  stria?  meduUares  are  derived,  but  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  they  may  come  from  the  nucleus  of  the  oj)po- 
site  side  through  the  raphe. 

The  outer  or  superior  auditory  nucleus  (nucleus  of  Deiters,  Laura)  com- 
mences at  the  level  of  the  medullary  striee  where  it  lies  between  the  inner 
nucleus  and  the  restiform  body,  and  extends  upwards  from  here  for  some 
distance,  becoming  larger  above  and  approaching  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pons  near  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  cells  are  very 
large,  whereas  those  of  the  inner  nucleus  are  small,  and,  according  to 
Laura,  they  send  their  axis-cylinder  processes  towards  the  raphe.  The 
nucleus  is  traversed  by  longitudinal  bundles  which  pass  to  or  from  the 
cerebellum,  and  from  these  bundles  as  well  as  from  the  outer  nucleus,  the 
su].)erior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve  appears  to  arise. 

Both  superior  and  inferior  roots  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  unite  into  a 
single  trunk  which,  appears  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  pons  on  the  outer  side  of 
and  close  to  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  also  united  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pons 
opposite  the  inner  side  or  middle  of  the  restiform  body  from  which  it  in  part 
emerges.  Both  roots  contain  nerve-cells  interspersed  amongst  their  fibres,  and 
in  the  inferior  root  these  cells  produce  a  distinct  pyrifonn  swelling.  The 
nerve-fibres  of  the  mferior  root  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  superior. 

In  addition  to  the  two  nuclei  above-mentioned  there  is  a  collection  of  grey 
matter  and  nerve-cells  lying  between  the  sujperior  root  and  the  restiform  body, 
and  extending  downwards  into  the  angle  between  the  inferior  root  and  that 
body.  This  has  received  the  name  oi  accessory  auditory  7mcleus.  Its  cells,  although 
of  small  size,  are  peculiar  in  having  a  nucleated  sheath  like  the  cells  of  a 
ganglion.  It  has  been  supposed  to  give  origin  to  the  pars  intermedia  of  the 
facial. 

The  ninth  or  glossopharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  a  column  of  cells 
{nucleus  of  the  (jlossopluirijnijeaJ,  fig.  315,  n  IX)  which  is  continuous 
behind  with  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus.  It  comes  close  to  the  surface  in 
the  inferior  fovea,  but  in  front  is  overlapped  somewhat  by  the  inner 
auditory  nucleus.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve  pass  from  here  outwards  and 
forwards  through  the  medulla  to  emerge  by  a  series  of  five  or  six  roots 
(fig.  261,  IX),  attached  in  a  vertical  line  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
medulla,  the  highest  being  close  to  the  auditory  nerve.  The  issuing 
fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal  are  joined  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  so- 
called  solitary  bundle  (see  below). 

The  tenth  or  vagus  or  pneumogastric  nerve  arises  from  the 
vagus  nucleus  (fig.  315,  w  X),  a  continuation  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
nucleus  above  and  of  the  accessory  nucleus  below.  This  in  the  open 
part  of  the  medulla  lies  immediately  external  to  the  hy|30giossal  nucleus, 
and  is  marked  on  the  surfiice  by  the  triangular  raised  area  which  leads 
superiorly  to  the  posterior  fovea.  The  nucleus  is  partially  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  round  longitudinal  bundle  of  fibres  knoAvn  as  the  soli- 
tar  y  or  resjnratory  bundle  (fig.  2G8,  /.  s.).  Of  the  two  the  outer 
{91  X)  is  the  smaller  and  contains  but  few  cells ;  the  inner  and 
deeper  part  (n  X)  contains  a  large  number  of  cells,  and  fi'om  it  more 
directly  the  roots  of  the  nerve  pass,  reinforced  by  fibres  from  the  solitary 
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bundle.  They  take  much  the  same  direction  through  the  medulla  as  do 
those  of  the  giossopharjugeal,  many  of  them  traversing  the  prolongation 
upwards  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  ;  and  emerge  from  the 
side  of  the  medulla  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  attached  in  a  line 
which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  glossopharyngeal  roots. 

The  fibres  of  the  solitary  bundle  are  of  large  size  and  can  be  traced 
downwards  in  the  medulla  and  cord  as  far  as  the  region  of  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  (Krause). 

The  eleventh  or  spinal  accessory  nerve  (fig.  315,  n  XI)  arises 
partly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  con- 
tinuation downwards  of  the  vagus  nucleus,  partly  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord — from  the  intermedio- 
lateral  tract  and  adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  cornu  below  (fig.  316), 
but  from  the  reticular  formation  and  base  of  the  posterior  cornu  above. 
It  is  the  former  (medullary)  part  which  joins  the  vagus  and  is 
distributed  along  with  that  nerve  (vagal  portion)  ;  the  latter  part 
(spinal  portion)  which  originates  fi'om  the  cervical  cord  is  accessory  to 
the  cervical  nerves  and  supplies  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles.     The  part  of  the  vagus  nucleus  fr"om  which  the  accessory  takes 

Fig.  316. — Sectiojt  of   upper   end   op   spinal   cord  Fig.  316. 

AT   THE    JUNCTION    WITH    THE    MEDULLA    OBLONGATA. 

(After  Lockhart  Clarke.) 

/,  anterior  ;  fp,  posterior  fissure  ;  p,  end  of  decussa- 
tion of  pyramids;  Cla,  CTp,  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
of  first  cervical  nerve  ;  XI,  root  of  sxnnal  accessory 
nerve. 


origin  is  placed  immediately  behind  and  to 
the  side  of  the  central  canal  (fig.  267,  n  XI), 
where  this  remains  closed,  in  a  situation 
corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  posterior 
cornu  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  where  the 
central  canal  opens  out  at  the  point  of  the 

calamus  scriptorius,  the  nucleus  lies  just  at  the  side  of  the  median  sulcus 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  root-fibres  of  the  vagal  portion  have  a 
course  through  the  substance  of  the  medulla  like  those  of  the  vagus,  and 
in  every  way  this  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  resembles  a  separated  part 
of  the  vagus.  It  receives  a  few  fibres  fi'om  the  solitary  bundle.  The 
ner^^e  emerges  as  a  long  series  of  roots  the  upper  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  medulla  in  a  line  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  below,  and  the  roots  of  the  vagus  above  ;  while  the  lower  emerge 
from  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  they  traverse  in  their 
passage  fi'om  the  gxey  matter. 

Twelfth  or  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  nucleus  of  the  liypoglossal  (fig. 
315,  n  XII)  is  a  column  of  cells  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
which  in  .the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  lies  antero-laterally  to  the  central 
canal  (fig.  267,  n  XII)  in  a  situation  corresponding  to  the  base  of 
the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  soon  after  the  canal  has 
opened  out  the  nucleus  comes  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  being  indicated  by  the  narrow  triangular  area  on  either  side  of 
the  median  sulcus.  AYhen  viewed  from  the  surface  the  grey  matter  of 
the  nucleus  is  partly  concealed  by  transversely  coursing  fibres  passing  to 
the  raphe.    The  anterior  end  of  the  colimm  is  rounded,  as  may  be  seen 
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in  longitudinal  sections,  and  appears  connected  by  longitudinally  coursing 
fibres  with  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  which  also  lies  in  the  fasciculus 
teres. 

From  the  large  multipolar  cells  of  the  nucleus  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
hypoglossal  arise  and  pass  outwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance 
of  the  medulla,  to  emerge  by  a  series  of  fine  roots  at  the  furrow  between 
the  pyi'amid  and  olive.  Some  fibres  are  said  to  be  derived  through  the 
raphe  from  the  nucleus  of  the  other  side. 

In  addition  to  tlie  hypoglossal  nucleus  proper,  a  portion  of  grey  matter,  known 
as  the  nucleus  ambiguus  (fig.  268,  n!  ani),  projecting  into  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris of  the  lateral  area  of  the  medulla  and  co-estensive,  according  to  Laura, 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal,  is  stated  by  that  observer  to  send  fibres 
through  the  raphe  to  the  hypoglossal  of  the  o]3posite  side.  On  the  other  hand 
the  hypoglossal  roots  are  said  by  Meynert  to  be  reinforced  by  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  a  group  of  nerve-cells  (anterior  or  accessory  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal) which  lies  a  little  removed  from  the  main  nucleus  on  the  ventral  aspect, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  Lastly,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  nerves,  the  hypoglossals  are  supposed  to  have  a  crossed  communication  with 
the  brain  through  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

Meynert's  views  of  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system.— 
To  Professor  Meynert  of  Vienna  is  due  the  credit  of  an  attempt  to  systematize 
the  results  of  modern  investigations  into  the  structure  and  relations  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  attempt  being  embodied  in  an 
idea  or  scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  parts,  which  may  indeed  in  many  of  its 
details  have  to  undergo  modification  with  the  discovery  of  nevf  facts,  but  which 
nevertheless  has  served  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  serve  a  useful  pui-pose  as 
a  starting-point  for  renewed  attempts  to  arrange  in  due  order  the  numerous  and 
complicated  details  which  are  constantly  accumulating. 

Meynert  groups  the  grey  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system  into  four 
categories. 

1.  The  superficial  grey  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

2.  The  grey  substance  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  (caudate  nucleus,  lenticular 
nucleus,  optic  thalamus,  corpora  quadiigemina,  locus  niger,  &c.). 

3.  The  grey  substance  which  sui-rounds  the  central  cavities  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Commencing  above  at  the  inf  undibulum,  it  lines  the  third  ventricle 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  extends  through  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  surrounds 
the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  The  cerebellum  and  its  appendages,  including  the  grey  substance  in  the 
inferior  medullary  velum  and  the  pons  traversed  by  its  commissural  fibres. 

If  the  whole  tract  of  nervous  conduction,  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  of 
sense  and  motion  on  the  other,  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  to  traverse  the 
second  and  thuxl  groups  of  grey  substance,  viz. :  that  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and 
that  of  the  central  grey  substance.  These  divide  it  into  three  segments, — an  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  These  three  segments  are  termed  'projcction-s^jstems,  since 
the  function  of  the  whole  nervous  tract  may  be  considered  as  being  to  project 
the  external  world  on  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  conversely  the  changes  in 
the  cerebral  convolutions  upon  the  motor  organs. 

Tlie  first  inojcction  system  between  the  convolutions  and  the  cerebral  ganglia 
(corpus  striatum,  &c.),  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  corona  radiata. 

The  second  i^rojection  system  connects  the  cerebral  ganglia  to  the  central  grey 
matter.  As  the  latter  extends  from  the  thiixi  ventricle  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  fibres  of  this  system  are  of  very  various  lengths. 

The  tliird  ]}rojcction  system.,  from  the  grey  matter  of  the  central  cavities  to 
the  muscles  and  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
peripheral  nerves. 

Tlie  other  systems  of  fibres  are  (as  commonly  enumerated)  the  covnnisswcd, 
such  as  the  corpus  callosum  and  anterior  commissure,  which  unite   identical 
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regions  of  different  hemispheres,  and  the  associaUon-sysfein  of  fibres  which  unite 
non-identical  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  from  the  fii"st  to  the  second  projection-system,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  in  the  cerebral  ganglia,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  fibres  of  the  pyi-amidal  tract  pass  directly  to  the  cerebral 
cortex  without  traversing  the  cerebral  ganglia,  it  is  clear  that  an  exception  must 
be  made  for  these  fibres  at  least,  if  not  for  others.  Tire  fibres  undergo  conside- 
rable reduction  in  number  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  system,  the 
fibres  of  the  crus  being  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  corona  radiata.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  projection-systems,  in 
the  grey  substance  of  the  central  cavities,  the  fibres  undergo  a  great  increase  in 
number  :  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres  being  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  crus  or  of  the  cord. 

The  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  eras  into  two  portions,  an  anterior  or  lower 
{cmsfaT),  and  an  upper  or  posterior  (tegmeiifaV),  may  be  extended  to  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  in  which  the  fibres  of  each  portion  respectively  terminate  above.  The 
ganglia  connected  with  the  crusta  are  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  substantia  nigra  ;  or  this  latter  may  be  connected  with  an  intermediate  set 
of  fibres  belonging  neither  to  the  crustal  nor  to  the  tegmental  set.  They  are 
connected  (by  part  of  the  first  projection-system)  chiefly  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain,  and  subserve  for  the  most  part  voluntary  motion.  The  ganglia  of  the 
tegmentum  are  the  optic  thalami,  coriDora  quadrigemina,  coq^ora  geniculata 
interna,  and  coi-pora  albicantia,  and  subserve  chiefly  reflex  movements. 

Certain  fibres,  which  are  thought  to  be  sensory,  pass  up  from  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  and  form  the  posterior  and  outer  fasciculi  of  the  crusta.  They 
pass  through  no  ganglion,  but  ascend  behiad  the  oiDtic  thalamus  to  the  coii}ex  of 
the  temporal  lobe. 

The  cerebellar  grey  substance  is  regarded  by  Meynert  as  fonning  a  special 
central  organ  shunted  in  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord  and  con- 
nected with  the  cord  by  the  inferior  peduncle,  with  the  cerebrum  by  two  groups  of 
fibres,  viz. : — (1).  Those  of  the  connecting  arm,  processus  a  cerebello  ad  cerebrum, 
or  superior  peduncle,  which  pass  from  the  corona  radiata,  under  the  thalamus 
and  corpora  quadrigemina,  to  mix  with  the  fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  and  reach 
the  cerebellum  after  a  total  decussation.  (2).  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta,  which, 
as  they  are  prolonged  downwards  through  the  pons,  tui'n  aside  in  the  latter  and 
reach  the  cerebellum  through  the  middle  peduncle.  To  this  circumstance  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  crusta  above  the  pons,  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  motor  tract  into  which  it  is  continued  below. 


THE   MEMBRANES    OF    THE   BRAIK"    AM"D    SPIMAL    CORD. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  covered  by  three  memhvanes,  named  also 
meninges.  They  are  : — 1.  An  external  fibrous  membrane,  named  the 
dura  mater,  which  Hnes  the  interior  of  the  skall,  and  forms  a  loose  sheath 
in  the  spinal  canal ;  2.  An  internal  areolar  vascular  tunic,  the  jna  mafer^ 
which  closely  covers  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  and  3.  An  intermediate 
non-vascular  membrane,  the  arachnoid,  which  lies  over  the  pia  mater, 
the  two  being  in  some  places  in  close  connection,  in  others  separated  by 
a  considerable  space. 

a?HB    DtJRA    MATER. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  very  strong  dense  inelastic  fibrous  tunic  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  Its  inner  surface,  turned  towards  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  is  smooth  and  lined  with  epithelium,  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  parietal  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  this  having 
been  generally  looked  upon  as  a  serous  membrane.  The  space  between 
the  dm-a  mater  and  arachnoid  was  formerly  in  like  manner  regarded  as 
the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  but  is  now  conveniently  termed  the  suMural 
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space.  The  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  connected  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  cranium  and  in 
the  spinal  canal. 

In  the  cranium  it  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones,  and 
forms  their  internal  periosteum.  The  connection  between  the  two 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  blood-vessels  and  small  fibrous  pro- 
cesses, which  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  the  dura  mater,  when 
detached  and  allowed  to  float  in  water,  presents  a  flocculent  appearance 
on  its  outer  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  torn  parts  projecting  from 
it.  The  adhesion  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  is  more  intimate 
opposite  the  sutures,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  is  uneven, 
and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  through  which  the  dura  mater 

Fig.  317. 

Fig.    317. —Section 

THROFGH  THE  PLACE 
OF  EXIT  or  A  SPINAL 
NEPvVE-ROOT  THROUGH 
THE       DURA       MATER. 

(Key  and  Retzius.) 

-^^^^  ^  ^        .-      -..^^ -^— — "■■  •""'"_'~!?n  n,    bundles    of    the 

-'-'^                  '       ".                                        :'.;I;i  nerve-root  becoming col- 
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is  jirolonged  to  the 
outer  sm'face,  being- 
there  continuous 
with  the  pericra- 
nium. The  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  dura 
mater  becomes 
blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  nerves  at  the  foramina  which  give 
exit  to  them. 

In  leaving  the  skull,  the  dura  mater  is  intimately  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  ;  but  Avithin  the  vertebral  canal  it 
forms  a  loose  sheath  around  the  cord  {fheca),  and  is  not  adherent  to  the 
bones,  which  have  an  independent  periosteum.  Towards  the  lower  end 
of  the  canal,  a  few  fibrous  slips  proceed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  to  be  fixed  to  the  vertebrte.  The  space  intervening  between 
the  wall  of  the  canal  and  the  dura  mater  is  occupied  by  loose  fat,  by 
areolar  tissue,  and  by  a  jDlexus  of  spinal  veins. 

Opposite  each  intervertebral  foramen  the  dura-matral  theca  presents 
two  openings,  placed  side  by  side,  which  give  passage  to  the  two  roots 
of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerve.  It  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolonga- 
tion on  the  nerve  (fig.  317),  and  is  lost  in  its  sheath.  Besides  this,  it  is 
connected  with  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  especially  within  the  skull, 
is  divisible  into   two  distinct  layers,  and  at  various  places  the  layers 
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separate  from  each  other  and  leave  intervening  channels,  called  sinuses. 
These  sinuses,  which  have  been  elsewhere  described,  are  channels  for 
venoiis  blood,  and  are  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  veins.  The  di^^sion  into  two  layers  is  most  complete  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  in  the  middle  fossa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  ;  on  the  outer  side  of  this  the  G-asserian  ganglion  is  included 
between  the  two  layers.  Between  the  two  cavernous  sinuses  the  pituitary 
body  is  received  into  a  depression  of  the  membrane,  which  closely  sur- 
rounds the  organ  in  question,  except  where  the  infandibulum  enters  it. 
There  is  further  a  fissure  immediately  over  the  orifice  of  the  acquteductus 
vestibuli,  and  here  the  prolongation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,  known  as  the  saccus  endolymphaticus,  is  received  betv^een  the  two 
layers. 

The  dura  mater  also  sends  inwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  three 
strong  membranous  processes  or  jmrt'dions  formed  by  duplication  of  its 
inner  layer.  Of  these,  one  descends  vertically  in  the  median  plane,  and 
is  received  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum.  This  is  the  falx  cerebri.  The  second  is  a  sloping 
vaulted  partition,  stretched  across  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  between 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  named  the  tentorium  cereliclli.  Below 
this,  another  vertical  partition,  named  falx  cere'beUi,  of  small  extent, 
passes  down  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  fals  cerebri  (fig.  318,  1)  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  fixed 
to  the  crista  galli,  and  broader  behind,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium,  along  which  line  of 
attachment  the  straight  sinus  is  situated.  Along  its  upper  convex  border, 
which  is  attached  to  the  middle  line  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium, 
runs  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Its  under  edge  is  free,  and  reaches 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  approaching  nearer 
to  it  behind.     This  border  contains  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  tentorium,  or  tent  (fig.  318,  8),  is  elevated  in  the  middle,  and 
declines  downwards  in  all  directions  towards  its  circumference,  thus 
following  the  form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  inner 
border  is  free  and  concave,  and  leaves  in  front  of  it  an  oval  open- 
ing, through  which  the  isthmus  encephali  extends.  It  is  attached 
behind  and  at  the  sides  by  its  convex  border  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
crucial  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  there  encloses  the  lateral  sinuses. 
Farther  forward  it  is  connected  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone — the  superior  petrosal  sinus  running  along  this  line 
of  attachment.  At  the  point  of  the  pars  petrosa,  the  external  and 
internal  borders  meet,  and  may  be  said  to  intersect  each  other — the 
former  being  then  continued  inwards  to  the  posterior,  and  the  latter 
forwards  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process. 

The  fals  cerebelli  (falx  minor,  fig.  318, 13)  descends  from  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  border  of  the  tentorium,  with  which  it  is  connected,  along 
the  vertical  ridge  named  the  internal  occipital  crest  towards  the  foramen 
magnum,  bifurcating  there  into  two  smaller  folds.  Its  attachment  to 
the  bony  ridge  marks  the  course  of  the  posterior  occipital  sinus  or  sinuses. 

Structure. — The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue,  arranged  in  bands  and  laminae,  those  of  the  two  layers  crossing 
each  other  obliquely  for  the  most  part  in  the  cranial  dura  mater.  In. 
the  spinal  dura  mater  the  bundles  have  a  more  nearly  parallel  arrangement. 
A  layer  of  flattened  epitheloid  cells  covers  its  inner  surface,  and  also  its 
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outer  surface  between  the  places  of  adherence  to  the  bones  and  sutures. 
A  similar  layer  of  cells  also  covers  both  sides  of  the  spinal  dura 
mater.  The  cranial  membrane  is  traversed  by  numerous  blood-vessels 
which  are  chiefly  destined  for  the  bones,  but  there  is  a  wide  meshed  ca- 
pillary network  with  peculiar  ampuUary  enlargements,  distributed  near  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranial  dura  mater.  The  spaces  between  the  fibrous 
trabeculje  contain  flattened  connective  tissue  corpuscles  which  frequently 

Fi^.  313. 


Pig.   318. The  CRANITJ3I  OPENED  TO  SHOW  THE    FALX    OF    THE    CEREBRUM    AND    TSNTORIUiC 

OF  THE  CEREBELLUM,   AND  THE  PLACES  OF  EXIT  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES.     (SappCj).     \ 

1,  falx ;  2,  superior  longitudinal  sinus  ;  3,  concave  border  of  the  falx  ;  4,  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus  ;  5,  base  of  the  falx  ;  6,  straight  sinus  ;  7,  anterior  part  of  the  falx ; 
8,  right  side  of  the  tentorium  cerebeUi,  seen  from  below  ;  9,  lateral  sinus  ;  10,  superior 
petrosal  sinus  ;  11,  inferior  petrosal  sinus  ;  12,  posterior  occipital  sinus  ;  13,  falx  cere- 
belli  ;  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves  ;  19, 
seventh  and  eighth  nerves  ;  20,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  ;  21,  twelfth  nerve  ; 
22,  23,  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  ;  24,  upper  end  of  the  ligamentiim  denticulatum. 

have  an  epithelioid  arrangement :  these  spaces,  like  those  of  connective 
tissue  generally,  doubtless  serve  for  the  passage  of  lymph.  They  can 
be  injected  from  the  epidm'al  space  where  this  exists,  and  the  injecting 
fluid  can  be  forced  along  them  through  the  thickness  of  the  dura  mater 
into  the  subdural  space.  They  can  also  be  filled  by  inserting  the  in- 
jecting cannula  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane.  Minute  nervous 
filaments,  derived  from  the  fifth  and  twelfth  cranial  nerves,  and  from 
the  sympathetic,  enter  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  to  be  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  blood-vessels  and  to  the  bone,  but  partly  perhaps  to  the 
membrane  itself.  Nervous  filaments  have  likewise  been  traced  into  the 
dura  mater  of  the  spinal  column. 
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THE    PIA    MATER. 


The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate,  fibrous,  and  higUy  vasenlar  membrane, 
which  immediately  invests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  it  is  applied  to  the  entire  cortical 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  and  dips  into  all  the  sulci,  which  thus 
contain  a  double  layer.  From  its  internal  surface  numerous  small 
vessels  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  hence  this  inner  surface 
is  very  flocculent,  and  is  named  iomentum  cerelri.  On  the  cerebellum  a 
similar  arrangement  exists,  but  the  membrane  is  finer,  and  the  double 
fold  only  distinct  in  the  larger  sulci.  The  pia  mater  also  at  the  trans- 
verse fissure  is  invaginated  into  the  lateral  ventricles  and  over  the  third 
ventricle  (covered  however  by  the  epithelium  of  those  cavities),  and  there 
forms  the  velum  interpositum  or  tela  choroidea  superior  and  choroid 
plexuses.  It  is  also  prolonged  over  the  posterior  wall  or  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  where  it  forms  the  so-called  tela  choroidea  inferior  and 
choroid  plexuses  of  that  ventricle. 

On  the  spinal  cord  the  pia  mater  has  a  very  different  character  from 
that  which  it  presents  on  the  encephalon,  so  that  it  has  even  been 
described  by  some  as  a  different  membrane  under  the  name  neurilemma 
of  the  cord.  It  is  thicker,  firmer,  less  vascular,  and  more  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  nervous  matter  :  its  gTeater  strength  is  owing  to  an  external 
fibrous  layer,  which  is  arranged  in  longitudinal  glistening  bundles. 
A  fold  of  this  membrane  dijDS  down  into  the  anterior  fissure  of  the  cord, 
and  serves  to  conduct  blood-vessels  into  that  part.  A  thinner  process 
passes  into  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  fissure.  At  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  both  in  the  spine  and  in  the  cranimn,  the  pia  mater  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  their  connective  tissue  sheaths. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  thickened  by  a  conspicuous  fibrous  band, 
running  down  in  fi'ont  over  the  anterior  median  fissure.  This  was 
named  by  Haller  linea  splendens. 

Structure. — The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
outer  one  being  composed  of  interlaced  bundles  of  connective  tissue, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  and  longitudinal,  and  the  inner  or 
intima  of  peculiar  stiff  bundles  bending  suddenly  and  enclosing  some- 
what angular  interspaces.  Both  surfaces  of  this  inner  layer  are  covered 
with  epithelioid  cells,  and  there  is  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibres  near 
the  surfaces.  On  the  cord  pigmented  cells  are  sometimes  scattered 
among  the  elastic  fibres.  The  outer  and  inner  layers  are  separated  here 
and  there  by  cleft-like  lymphatic  spaces  communicating  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  subarachnoid  space  and  on  the  other  with  the  perivascular  canals 
immediately  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  only  the 
inner  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pia  mater  of  i]i&  cord  is  represented. 

The  pia  mater  contains  gTeat  numbers  of  blood-vessels,  which  sub- 
divide in  it  before  they  enter  the  nervous  substance.  In  the  pia  mater 
of  the  cord  they  lie  betvveen  its  two  layers,  but  in  that  of  the  brain  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  either  projecting  freely  or  covered  by  sub- 
arachnoid trabecules.  Further  each  vessel  is  enclosed  by  a  sheath  com- 
posed of  a  more  dense  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  membrane  (peri- 
vascular sheath).  The  diameter  of  the  (lymphatic)  canal  thus  formed  may 
be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  contained  vessel.  A  similar  sheath, 
derived  from  the  pia  mater,  accompanies  the  vessel  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain.    At  its  commencement  it  is  loose  and  funnel-shaped  and 
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can  be  injected  from  the  subarachnoid  cavity.  On  the  cerebrum  the 
inner  Jayer  of  the  jjia  mater  is  more  closely  adherent  to  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  convolutions,  than  on  the  cerebellum  ;  where  a  distinct 
space  traversed  by  fibres  exists  between  the  two. 

If  erves. — Purkinje  described  a  retiform  arrangement  of  fine  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  pi  a  mater  ;  these  are  derived,  according  to  Kolliker  and 
others,  from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  facial, 
pneumogasfcric,  glossopharyngeal,  and  accessory  nerves.  Most  of  the 
fibres  are  destined  in  all  probability  for  the  blood-vessels. 

The  spinal  pia  mater  is  supplied  by  nerves  fr-om  the  sympathetic. 

The  arrangement  and  structm'e  of  the  choroid  plexuses  have  afready 
been  described. 

THE    AEACHNOID    MEMBRA.NS. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  which  is  situated  outside  the 
pia  mater,  and  invests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  much  less  closely  than 
that  membrane.  It  passes  over  the  various  eminences  and  depressions 
on  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  without  dipping  down  into  the  sulci 
and  smaller  grooves.  Beneath  it,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  is  a 
space  (subarachnoid  space)  in  which  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
(subarachnoid  fluid),  and  in  which  are  seen  the  larger  blood-vessels 
passing  obliquely  towards  the  brain. 

The  subaraclinoid  space  is  larger  and  more  evident  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  arachnoid  does 
not  descend  to  the  bottom,  but  passes  across,  immediately  below  the  edge 
of  the  falx,  at  some  distance  above  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  in- 
terval thus  left,  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum  run  backwards  along 
that  body.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  canal  there  is  a 
wide  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  In  the  base  of 
the  brain,  this  subarachnoid  space  extends  in  fi'ont  over  the  pons  and  the 
interpeduncular  recess  as  far  forwards  as  the  optic  nerves,  and  behind  it 
forms  a  considerable  interval  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  back  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  (fig.  319),  In  the  spinal  canal,  where  it  surrounds 
the  cord,  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  occupied,  in  both  brain 
and  cord,  by  trabecule  and  thin  membranous  extensions  of  delicate  con- 
nective tissue,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  arachnoid,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  pia  mater.  This  tissue  is  most  abundant  where 
the  space  between  the  two  membranes  is  least.  It  is  dense  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  their 
walls.  In  the  subarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  several 
places  the  arachnoid  is  separated  by  larger  intervals  than  at  other  parts 
from  the  pia  mater. 

The  subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  by  means  of  the  foramen  of  Magendie  (fig.  319, /ii),  the  opening 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  through  the  pia-matral  ex- 
pansion (tela  choroidea  inferior)  which  closes  it.  Two  other  openings 
through  this  membrane  exist,  one  on  each  side,  behind  the  upper  roots  of 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  in  the  pouch-like  extension  of  the  membrane 
beneath  the  flocculus. 

A  certain  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained  between  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane and  the  dura  mater  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  cerebro-siDinal  fluid 
is  lodged  in  the  subarachnoid  space  in  the  meshes  of  the  trabecular 
tissue. 
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The  spinal  subaraclinoid  space  (fig.  320, 1c,  T)  is  divided  by  an  imperfect 
fibrous  septum  ou  either  side  termed  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  {g) 
into  anterior  and  posterior  portions.  x\s  was  pointed  out  by  Magendie 
there  also  exist  a  sort  of  septum  dividing  the  subarachnoid  space  at 
the  back  of  the  cord  (sejjfum  jwsticum  (c)),  the  relations  of  which  liave 
been  carefully  studied  by  Axel  Key  and  Eetzius.  It  is  a  thin  mem- 
branous partition,  which  passes  in  the  median  plane  from  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  posterior  median  fissm-e  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  part  of 

Fig.  319. 


Fig.  319. — Section  op  the  posterior  and  lower  parts  op  the  brain  within  thk 

SKULL,    to    exhibit    THE    SUBARACHNOID    SPACE,    AND    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    VENTRI- 
CLES.     (After  Key  and  Retzius.) 

The  section  was  made  in  the  frozen  state,  the  cavities  having  been  previously  filled 
"with  injection. 

1,  1',  atlas  vertebra ;  2,  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  2';  3,  third  ventricle  ;  4,  fourth 
ventricle ;  C,  C,  corpus  callosum  1  C,  gyrus  fornicatus  ;  C,  cerebellum  ;  t,  tentorum ; 
p,  pituitary  body ;  c,  c,  central  canal  of  the  cord  ;  fM,  in  the  cerebello-medullary  part 
of  the  subarachnoid  space,  is  close  to  the  foramen  of  Magendie  by  which  that  space  com- 
mimicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle. 


the  loose  portion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  most  perfect  in  the 
cervical  region,  being  incomplete  below.  It  consists  of  numerous  fine 
lamellae,  enclosing  between  them  small  spaces,  within  Avhich  run  the 
larger  blood-vessels.  Subarachnoid  trabeculse  also  connect  the  nerve- 
roots  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  dorsal  region 
fine  membranous  trabeculjB  extend  between  the  posterior  nerve-roots  and 
the  posterior  septum.  In  most  parts  however  the  subarachnoid 
trabeculse  are  far  less  developed  in  the  spinal  canal  than  in  the 
cranium. 
The  nerves  as  they  pass  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  receive  their 
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perineural  covering  from  the  pia  mater,  and,  in  addition,  two  looser 
sheaths,  an  outer  from  the  dura  mater,  and  an  inner  fi'om  the  arach- 
noid (fig.  817).  Upon  the  optic  nerve  these  sheaths  remain  distinct  and 
separate,  so  that  the  space  which  each  encloses  may  be  injected,  the  outer 


Fig.  320, 


Fie;.   320. — Section  of  the 

SPINAL  CORD  WITHIN  ITS 
MEMBRANES  (XJPPER  DOR- 
SAL region).  (Key  and 
Eetzius).     Magnified. 

a,  dura  mater  ;  6,  arach- 
noid ;  c,  septum  posticum  ; 
d,  e,  f,  subarachnoid  trabe- 
culte,  those  at  /,  /,  support- 
ing bundles  of  a  posterior 
nerve-root ;  g,  ligamentura 
denticuiatum  ;  h,  sections  of 
bundles  of  an  anterior  nerve- 
root  ;  1-,  I,  subarachnoid 
space. 


from  the  subdural,  the 
inner  fi-om  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.  On 
the  other  nerves  the 
arachnoida]  sheath  soon 
ceases,  and  the  single 
sheath  eventually  blends  with  both  the  epineurium  and  perineurium  of 
the  nerves.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  injection  driven  into  either 
the  subdural  or  the  subarachnoid  space  passes  readily  along  the  nerves 
even  as  far  as  the  limbs.  There  thus  exists  a  continuity  between  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  perivascular  canals  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  lymphatic  spaces  within  the  nerve-sheaths. 
Structure. — When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  arachnoid 
membrane  is  found  to  consist  of  distinct  riband-like  bundles  of  fine  fibrous 
tissue  interlaced  with  one  another.  The  intervals  between  these  bundles 
are  filled  up  by  delicate  membranes,  composed  of  expanded  cells,  the  nuclei 
of  which  persist  and  are  scattered  over  the  structure.  Several  layers  of 
this  tissue,  aiTanged  in  a  complex  way,  constitute  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  subarachnoid  trabeculfe  consist  of  bundles  of  similar  fine 
fibrillar  tissue,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  nucleated 
sheath,  also  composed  of  cells,  and  continuous  with  the  intertrabecular 
cell-membranes  of  the  arachnoid  itself.  The  finer  trabeculfB  when 
swollen  by  acetic  acid  very  frequently  show  the  well-known  ring-like 
constrictions.  The  subarachnoid  membranous  expansions  have  a  similar 
structure.  In  the  spinal  arachnoid  the  fibril-bundles  have  for  the  most 
part  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Volkmann  described  a  rich  plexus  of  nerves  in  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane of  certain  ruminants.  Kolliker  failed  to  detect  their  presence  ; 
but  they  have  been  again  described  by  Bochdalek,  who  traces  them  to 
the  portio  minor  of  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and  accessory  nerves  ;  and 
they  have  likewise  been  followed  by  Luschka. 

Ligamentura  Denticulatura. — Tliis  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  runs 
along  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  commencing  above  at  the  foramen  magnum, 
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and  reaclimg  doTvn  to  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  cord  (fig.  2ii,  9,  and  fig-, 
820,  g).  By  its  inner  edge  this  band  is  connected  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord, 
■while  its  outer  margin  is  widely  denticulated  ;  its  denticulations  are  attached  by 
their  points  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  thus  serve  to  su]>port  the 
cord  along  the  sides,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity.  The  first 
or  highest  denticulation  is  fixed  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  the  others  foUow  in 
order,  alternating  with  the  successive  pairs  of  sjDinal  nerves.  In  all,  there  are 
about  twenty-one  of  these  points  of  insertion,  but  the  lower  six  or  seven  are  less 
regular.  The  points  of  the  lower  denticulations  are  prolonged  into  threads,  and 
ascend  slightly  to  their  attachments.  At  the  lower  end,  the  ligamentum  denticu- 
latum  may  be  regarded  as  continued  into  the  terminal  filament  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  thus  connects  it  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheath. 
The  free  edge,  in  the  intervals  between  the  denticulations,  is  slightly  thickened, 
and  in  many  parts  is  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  with 
which  it  is  often  directly  connected  by  fine  trabeculce.    The  denticulations  do  not 

Fis:.  321. 


Kg.  321. — Section  op  the  tipper  paet  of  the  bkain  and  meninges  to  show  the 
RELATIONS  OP  THE  AKACHNOiDAL  VILLI.     (Key  and  Eetzius).     Magnified. 

c.  c,  corpus  callosum  ;  /,  falx  cerebri ;  s.  a,  subaraclmoid  space,  pervaded  by  a  network 
of  fine  trabeculaB  ;  from  it  the  fungiform  villi  are  seen  projecting  into  the  dm-a  mater. 
Some  are  i^rojecting  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  s. 

perforate  the  arachnoid  but  receive  from  it  funnel-shaped  sheaths,  which  accom- 
pany them  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  (Axel  Key  and  Eetzius). 

In  structure  the  ligament  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  many 
exceedingly  fine  elastic  fibres.  Several  layers  of  fine  connective  tissue  trabecule 
may  be  traced  :  they  are  surrounded  by  sheaths,  which  are  composed  of  delicate 
nucleated  cells,  and  here  and  there  expand  into  membranes.  Its  tissue  is  con- 
tinuous on  the  one  hand  Avith  that  of  the  pia  mater,  and  at  the  apices  of  the 
denticulations  with  that  of  the  dura  mater. 

GlandLilce  Pacchionii  or  arachnoidal  villi. — Upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  are  seen  numerous 
small  pulpy  looking  elevations,  generally  collected  into  clusters,  named  glands 
of  Pacchioni  (fig.  321).  The  inner  surface  of  the  calvarium  is  marked  by  little 
pits,  which  receive  these  prominences.  Similar  excrescences  are  seen  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  upon  the  pia  mater  on  each  side  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  also  projecting  into  the  interior  of  that  sinus  (s).  Occasion- 
ally they  are  found  also  in  other  situations. 
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On  a  careful  examination  of  the  connections  of  these  bodies  it  will  be  found 
that  the  elevations  found  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  within  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  in  no  instance  take  origin  in  those  positions,  but  that  they 
are  grape-like  bodies  which  are  attached  more  deeply,  and  in  their  grovv^th  have 
perforated  the  dura  mater.  Their  precise  origin  and  nature  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  conflicting  opinions,  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Luschka  that 
they  are  only  an  enlarged  condition  of  normal  villi  of  the  arachnoid.  On  each 
side  of  the  sinus,  and  communicating  with  it,  are  large  venous  spaces  in  the  dura 
mater ;  into  these  the  villi  project  even  in  new-born  animals,  and  those  which 
perforate  the  dura  mater  and  appear  on  the  surface  have  their  inner  parts  in 
these  spaces.  Each  villus  is  covered  by  a  membrane,  continuous  with  the  arach- 
noid. Outside  this  is  another  fine  membranous  sheath,  derived  from  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  is  continuous  with  the  subdural  space. 
Within  the  villus  is  a  spongy  trabecular  tissue,  continuous  with  the  subarachnoid 
tissue,  and  of  similar  structure  (Key  and  Retzius). 

Fluid  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space  passes  freely  into  the  Pacchionian 
bodies,  and  is  found  after  a  time  to  filter  through  their  walls  and  thus  to  get  into 
the  subdural  space,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  open  communication 
between  the  interior  of  these  bodies  and  the  prolongation  of  the  subdural  space 
which  surrounds  them.  Moreover,  if  the  injection  is  continued  it  can  be  driven 
€ven  into  the  interior  of  the  venous  sinuses  and  lacunte  which  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  them,  especially  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  into  which  the 
arachnoidal  villi  project.  So  that  these  villi  seem  to  afford  a  means  of  passage  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  subarachnoid  space  into  the  venous  sinuses, 
when  the  fluid  pressure  in  the  subarachnoid  space  becomes  from  any  cause  in- 
creased abo.ve  the  normal. 
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Elood  supply  of  the  spinal  cord.— The  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  (1)  the 
anterior  spinal,  double  above  where  it  is  derived  from  the  vertebrals,  but  single 
and  median  below  where  it  is  reinforced  by  a  series  of  small  vessels  derived  from 
the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  other  arteries  ;  and  (2)  the  paired  pos- 
terior spinal  arteries,  similarly  derived,  and  running  just  behind  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  branches  of  these  vessels  ramify  in  the 
pia  mater  investing  the  cord,  and  from  the  main  vessels  and  their  ramifications 
vessels  pass  in  to  supply  both  the  grey  and  white  substance. 

The  small  entering  branches  may  be  described  as  forming  two  .systems,  a  cen- 
trifugal and  a  centripetal.  The  first  is  composed  of  a  series  of  arterioles,  250  to 
300  in  number,  which  pass  from  the.  anterior  spinal  artery  into  the  anterior 
median  fissure,  penetrating  to  the  anterior  commissui'e.  Here  each  one  divides  into 
a  right  and  left  branch,  which  again  divide  into  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries 
for  the  central  parts  of  the  corresponding  crescent  of  grey  matter  ;  but  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  ramuscle  is  also  given  off  on  either  side  for  anasto- 
mosis with  the  corresponding  vessels  above  and  below. 

The  second  or  centripetal  set  have  a  converging  or  radial  arrangement, 
passing  in  from  the  periphery.  Some  of  these  simply  form  capillary  loops,  which 
supply  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cord.  Others  are  distributed  to  the  white 
matter,  where  they  form  comparatively  large-meshed  longitudinal  plexuses.  But 
the  most  considerable  of  the  centripetal  arteries  penetrate  to  the  grey  matter,  and 
pour  their  blood  into  the  close  capillary  network  which  pervades  it,  supplying  the 
parts  not  served  by  the  centrifugal  vessels.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
series  of  small  median  arterial  branches  which  enter  the  posterior  fissure,  pene- 
trating in  it  to  the  posterior  commissure,  and  giving  off  branches  which  supply  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  posterior  white  columns  and  Clarke's  column,  where  this  is 
found  ;  and  of  the  vessels  which  enter  the  grey  matter  with  the  bundles  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  are  distributed  to  the  corresponding 
cornua. 

The  veins  run  alongside  the  arteries.  Two  longitudinal  venous  vessels,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  central  canal,  accompanying  the  corresponding  anastomotic 
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arteries,  are  conspicuons  in  most  transverse  sections  of  the  cord.  (For  further 
details  see  Adamkiewicz  in  Ti-ans.  Intemat.  Med,  CoagTess,  London,  ISSl,  and 
in  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte,  1881  and  1882.) 

Blood  supply  of  tlie  brain. — The  origin  and  course  of  the  vessels  which 
supply  the  brain  have  already  been  described  in  the  Section  Angeiology,  Vol.  I. 
In  passing  to  their  distribution  the  several  arteries,  having  passed  across  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  enter  the  subarachnoid  space  and  then  divide  and  siibdivide  into 
branches,  which,  in  their  further  ramification  in  the  nervous  centres,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  pia  mater,  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  more  deeply  placed  in  the 
various  fissures  and  sulci  than  the  small  veins,  which  do  not  accompany  the  arteries, 
but  pursue  a  different  course  and  are  chiefly  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater. 
From  the  arteries  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  hemispheres  very  numerous  small 
branches  pass  vertically  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions.  Slost  of  these 
(cortical  arteries)  at  once  break  up  into  a  close  plexus  of  capillaries  for  the  grey 
matter  ;  but  others  (jncdullary  arteries),  lai-ger  but  less  numerous,  pass  through 
the  grey  matter,  giving  off  only  a  few  small  branches  to  it,  and  penetrate  for 
some  distance  into  the  medullary  centre,  where  they  divide  into  a  long  meshed 
capillary  network.  The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  together  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  pia  mater  before  penetrating  into  the  superficial  grey 
matter,  but  the  branches  which  pass  to  the  chief  ganglia,  such  as  the  optic  tha- 
lamus or  coi-pus  striatum,  do  not  anastomose  with  one  another  except  by  their 
capillary  branches  (End-arterien  of  Cohnheim). 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  whilst  the  main  branches  of  the  arteries  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  principal  veins  tend  towards  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  where  they  enter  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  :  the  veins 
of  Galen,  however,  coming  from  the  lateral  ventricles  and  choroid  plexuses, 
run  backwards  to  the  straight  sinus,  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue  which  lies 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  velum  interpositum. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  recapitulate  the  sources  of  the  blood  supply  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

The  medulla  oblongrata  and  pons  Varolii  are  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  anterior  spinal,  the  vertebral,  the  basilar,  and  the  posterior  cerebral  ai^teries. 
The  branches  enter  the  pons  and  medulla  in  two  sets,  lateral  or  radicular  (fol- 
lowing the  roots  of  the  nerves),  and  median, — the  latter  passing  in  the  septum 
to  the  grey  matter  on  the  posterior  surface.  The  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the 
superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  receive  twigs  from  the  superior  cerebellar 
arteries.  The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  supplied  by  the 
posterior  inferior  cerebellar  arteries. 

Cerebelliim. — The  ntulcr  surface  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  inferior  cerebellar 
arteries  from  the  vertebral,  and  the  anterior  inferior  from  the  basilar.  The 
•upper  surface  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries  from  the 
basilar  :  its  posterior  portion  from  the  posterior  inferior  cerebellar. 

The  crura  cerebri  derive  their  blood  supply  from  the  posterior  communicating- 
and  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Branches  of  the  latter,  and  also  others  from 
the  end  of  the  basilar,  enter  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  and  corpora  geniculata  are  both  supplied  by 
the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  but  branches  of  the  superior  cerebellar  arteries  pass 
to  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  optic  thalamus  is  supplied  above  and  on  the  outer  and  posterior  side  by 
branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  but  its  anterior  and  inner  portions- 
receive  twigs  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  communicating  arteries  of  the 
circle  of  Willis. 

Cerebral  bemi spheres. — Frontal  lole. — The  superior  frontal  and  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution,  with  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral.  The  inferior 
frontal  convolution,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  frontal,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolutions  are  supplied  by  the  middle 
cerebral.  The  orbital  sui'face  is  supplied,  outside  the  orbital  sulcus,  by  the 
middle  cerebral  :  within  that  sulcus  (including  the  olfactory  bu.lb)  by  the 
anterior  cerebral. 
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Parietal  Tote. — All  the  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe  are  supplied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery. 

Occiintal  Woe. — This  lobe  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

Temporo-siJlienoidal  loVe. — The  superior,  and  upper  part  of  the  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  are  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  lobe  by  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Inner  surface  of  the  liemlsplieres. — The  whole  anterior  and  upper  portion,  as 
far  back  as  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral  arteiy  ; 
the  cuneate  lobule  and  the  occipito-temporal  region  by  the  posterior  cerebral. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral. 

The  grey  substance  at  the  tase  of  the  cerebrum  is  supplied  by  small  twigs 
from  the  adjacent  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  pass  off  from  that  a,nastomosis. 

Central  parts — corims  striatum. — Both  nucleus  caudatus  and  nucleus  lenticu- 
laris  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  numerous 
branches  to  these  parts  entering  through  the  foramina  in  the  anterior  perforated 
space.  The  anterior  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus  is  also  supplied  by  the 
anterior  cerebral,  and  its  upper  surface  receives  fine  twigs  from  the  lateral 
choroidal  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral. 

For  further  details  on  the  subject,  Vv^hich  derives  impoi-tance  from  the  relation 
of  different  local  pathological  conditions  to  the  vascular  distribution,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Buret  in  the  Archives  de  Physiologic  for 
1873  and  1874,  to  a  paper  by  Heubner  in  the  Med.  Centralblatt,  1872  ;  and  to  a 
work  entitled  "  Die  luetisclie  Erkrankung  der  Hirnarterien,"  Leipzig,  1874,  by 
the  same  author. 

Lymphatics. — The  lymphatics  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  appear  to  originate 
in  the  form  of  perivascular  clefts  in  the  adventitia,  or  outer  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  clefts  in  question  communicate  both  with  lymphatic  spaces  in  the 
pia  mater,  and  with  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  fine  meshes  of  the  neuroglial 
reticulum  which  are  much  more  distinct  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  the  peri- 
cellular spaces  which  are  thought  to  be  in  communication  with  those  meshes,  and 
a  cleft-like  space,  which  can  be  injected,  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain  {suhpial  space,  ejneerehral  space'),  have  also  been 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  central  nervous  organs. 
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The  average  weight  of  the  brain  is  about  49|  oz.  (1400  grammes)  in  the  male, 
and  .5  to  5^  oz.  less  in  the  female. 

The  results  obtained  by  Sims,  Clendinning,  Tiedemann,  and  J.  Reid  show  the 
maximum  weight  of  the  adult  male  brain,  in  a  series  of  278  cases,  to  be  Co  oz., 
and  the  minimum  weight  34  oz.  In  a  series  of  191  cases,  the  maximum  weight 
of  the  adult  female  bi-ain  was  .56  oz.,  and  the  minimum  31  oz.  ;  the  difilerence 
between  the  extreme  weights  in  the  male  subject  being  no  less  than  31  oz.,  and 
in  the  female  25  oz.  In  a  very  large  proportion  the  weiglit  of  the  male  brain 
ranges  between  46  oz.  and  53  oz.,  and  that  of  the  female  brain  between  41  oz. 
and  47  oz.  The  preraMing  weights  of  the  adult  male  and  female  brain  may 
therefore  be  said  to  range  between  those  terms  ;  and,  by  taking  the  mean,  an 
average  weight  is  deduced  of  49j  oz.  for  the  male,  and  of  44  oz.  for  the  female 
brain, — results  Avhich  correspond  closely  with  the  statements  generally  received.* 

Although  many  female  brains  exceed  in  weight  particular  male  brains,  as  a 
general  fact  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  adult  male  encephalon  is  heavier  than 

*  Tables  exhibiting  at  greater  length  the  results  obtained  by  the  observers  above 
mentioned,  and  also  those  obtained  by  R.  Boyd  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  at  different  ages, 
"will  be  found  in  previous  editions  of  this  work.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  papers 
by  Peacock  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journal  for  1847,  and  Journ.  of  the  Pathol.  Society,  1860, 
to  the  elaborate  table  of  End.  Wagner  in  his  "  Vorstudien,  &c.,"  1860,  and  to  a  recent 
work  by  Bischoff  (Hirngewicht  des  Menschen,  Bonn,  1880). 
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that  of  the  female.  In.  neTr-bom  infants  the  brain  -was  found  by  Boyd  to  weigh 
on  an  average  11.65  oz.  in  the  male,  and  10  oz.  in  the  female. 

The  observations  of  Sims,  Tiedemann,  and  Reid,  appear  to  show  that  in  both 
sexes  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  general  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year, 
then  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  again  more  slowly  to 
between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maximum  point. 
Beyond  that  period  there  appears  a  slow  but  progressive  diminution  in  weight, 
amountiug  to  about  1  oz.,  during  each  subsequent  decennial  period ;  thus  con- 
finning  the  opinion  that  the  brain  diminiskes  in  advanced  life.  According  to 
Peacock  and  Bischoff,  the  maximum  weight  of  the  brain  is  attained  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

Eace  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  brain  ;  thus  it  is 
largest  in  Europeans  and  Chinese  ;  smaller  in  Hindoos,  Bushmen  and  Negritoes 
(partly  in  relation  to  the  small  prevailing  stature)  and  natives  of  Australia  ; 
intermediate  in  size  between  these  in  North  American  Indians  and  Negroes. 

The  relative  meiglit  of  tlie  encephalon  to  the  hocly  is  liable  to  great  variation  ; 
nevertheless,  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  Clendinning, 
Tiedemann,  and  Reid,  furnish  the  following  general  result.  In  a  series  of  81 
males,  the  average  proportion  between  the  weight  of  brain  and  that  of  the  body 
at  the  ages  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  was  found  to  be  as  1  to  36'.5  ;  and  in  a 
series  of  82  females,  to  be  as  1  to  36-46.  The  results  of  Bischoff's  observations 
give  1  to  35.2  in  the  female.  In  these  cases  the  deaths  were  the  result  of  more 
or  less  prolonged  disease ;  but  in  healthy  individuals  dying  suddenly  from 
disease  or  accident,  the  average  proportion  is  probably  1  to  45. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  much  greater  at 
birth  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  being,  according  to  Tiedemann,  about  1 
to  5'85  in  the  male,  and  about  1  to  6'5  in  the  female.  From  the  observations 
already  referred  to,  it  further  appears  that  the  proportion  diminishes  gradually 
up  to  the  tenth  year,  beiag  then  about  1  to  14.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth, 
year,  the  relative  increase  of  the  body  is  most  striking,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
being  at  the  end  of  that  period  about  1  to  30.  After  the  twentieth  year,  the 
general  average  of  1  to  S6*5  prevails,  with  a  further  trifling  decrease  in  advanced 
life.* 

The  attempts  hitlieito  made  to  measure  or  estimate  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  convoluted  parts  of  the  cerebrum  to  each  other  and  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  either  more  du'ectly  or  by  the  craniospic  methods,  have  been 
attended  with  little  success.  Such  researches  as  those  of  Rudolph  Wagner  give, 
however,  some  promise,  when  fully  carried  out,  of  affording  more  definite 
results.  These  researches  had  for  their  object  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison 
between  the  brains  of  certain  persons  of  known  intelligence,  cultivation,  and 
mental  power,  and  those  of  persons  of  an  ordinary  or  lower  grade.  As  examples 
of  brains  of  men  of  superior  intellect  he  selected  those  of  Professor  Gauss,  a 
well-known  mathematician  of  eminence,  and  Professor  Fuchs,  a  clinical  teacher  ; 
and  as  examples  of  brains  of  ordinary  persons,  those  of  a  woman  of  29  and  a 
workman. 

The  careful  measurement  of  all  the  convolutions  and  the  intervening-  grooves 
in  the  four  brains  above  mentioned  has  been  carried  out  by  H.  Wagner,  and  the 
result  of  these  measurements  is  partly  given  in  the  accompanying  table  (see 
next  page),  the  numbers  indicating  square  inches  of  surface. 

It  -will  be  seen  that  although  there  are  undoubtedly  differences  in  the  brains 
examined,  these  are  by  no  means  so  striking  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  the  general  result  of  these  and  similar  observations 
has, been  hitherto  inconclusive,  for  although  there  have  been  observed  several 
notable  instances  in  which  superiority  of  intellect  has  been  found  to  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  size  or  complexity  of  the  cerebral  surface,  in  many  other 
cases  no  such  relation  has  been  noticed. 

*  On  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  brain  and  the  individual  stature,  scio 
J.  Marshall,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1875  :  le  Bon,  Eev.  d'Anthrop.,  1879,  and  Bischoff,  in  tho 
work  above-mentioned. 
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Comparative  Tiicasurement  of  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  Convolutions  of  the 
Cerehrinn  and  its  lobes. 


1.  Gauss 

2.  Puchs 

3.  Woman  .... 

4.  Workman   .. 

Surface  of  each  lobe  separately. 

Free  and  deep 
surfaces  of  Cerebrum. 

Whole 

surface 

of 

Cerebrum. 

"3 
3 

P^ 

'o 
O 

"3 
o 

Free 
surface. 

Deep  or 
covered 
surface. 

139. 
143.4 
130. 
113.2 

70.6 
C9.5 
65. 
62.3 

59.4 
59. 
51. 
50.5 

6S.4 
67.5 
60.S 
62. 

112.S 

110.7 

107.5 

97.4 

22S.2 
231.3 
209.9 
193.0 

341. 
342. 
317.5 
291. 

WEIGHT    OF    THE    SEVERAL    PARTS    OP    THE    ENCEPHALON. 
As  the  result  of  observations  made  in  reference  to  this  subject,  on  the  brains 
of  .53  males  and  3i  females,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  Dr,  J. 
Eeid  has  given  the  following  tables  : — 


Average  weight  of  cerebrum  ...,.,. 

„  cerebellum 

„  pons  and  medulla  oblongata 


Males. 

Females. 

Difference 

oz.    drs. 

oz.    drs. 

oz.    drs. 

43     15f 

38     12 

5     3f 

5       4 

4    12^ 

0    7f 

0     15| 

1     oi 

0    Oh 

60 


5i      44     8i       5  11 


,,  entire  encephalon     .    .      uu      ^2 

"With  these  results  the  observations  of  Huschke,  and  of  "VVeisbech,  mainly  agree. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that 
of  the  cerebrum  is,  in  the  male,  as  1  to  Sj-,  and  in  the  female,  as  1  to  S|. 

In  the  new-born  infant  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of  the 
whole  brain  is  strikingly  different  from  that  observed  in  the  adult.  Huschke 
found  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  pons  together  in  the 
new-born  infant,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  brain,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  15,  and  1  to  13,     In  the  adult  the  proportions  were  1  to  7,  and  1  to  6. 

Meynert  found  the  proportions  between  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  conjoined 
occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  to  be  41'5  :  23-4  :  and  35'1. 

WEIGHT    OP    THE     SPINAL    CORD."; 
Divested  of  its  membranes  and  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  in  the  human  subject 
weighs  from  1  oz.  to  1|  oz.     Its  proportion  to  the  encephalon  is  about  1  to  33. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  THE  ENCEPHALON. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  parts  of  encephalon  has  of  late  attracted 
some  attention  from  the  fact  having  been  observed  that  it  varies  to  some  extent  in 
different  kinds  of  disease.  From  the  researches  of  various  observers,  it  appears 
that  the  average  specific  gi-avity  of  the  whole  encephalon  is  about  103G,  that  of 
the  grey  matter  1034,  and  that  of  the  white  1040.  There  are  also  Qonsiderable 
differences  in  the  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  internal  parts.  Comparing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  white  and  grey  substances  respectively  with  that  of  the 
whole  brain,  Danilewsky  has  calculated  that  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  hemisi:)here3  is  due  to  the  grey  cortex,  or  including  the  basal  ganglia  about 
S5'5  per  cent.* 

*  For  the  recent  literature  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
important  work  by  SchAvalbe  (LehrbuchderNeurologie,  Erlangen,  1881),  Avhere  it  is  given 
■with  great  completeness,  and  where  many  more  details  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
central  nervous  system  may  be  found  than  could  conveniently  be  introduced  here.  The 
similar  work  byHenle  (Nervenlehre,  Brunswick,  1879)  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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OEGANS    OF    THE    SENSES. 

In  this  place  will  be  described  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell 
— the  higher  organs  of  special  sense.  The  description  of  the  organ  of 
touch  is  given  with  the  skin,  and  that  of  the  organ  of  taste  with  the 
tongue. 

THE    EYE. 

The  organ  of  vision,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  the  ball  or 
globe  of  the  eye  ;  but  connected  with  the  eyeball  externally  are  muscles, 
nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  elsewhere  described,  as  well  as  other  parts 
specially  destined  for  its  protection,  and  known  as  the  appendages  of  the 
eye  (tutamina  oculi),  of  which  an  account  will  first  be  given. 


THE    EYELIDS    AND    CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  eyelids  {palpelrce)  are  moveable  portions  of  integument,  strength- 
ened towards  their  margins  by  a  thin  lamina  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  (Jar- 
sus).  A  mucous  membrane  {cojijwictiva)  lines  their  inner  surface,  and 
is  reflected  thence  on  the  front  of  the  eyebaU.  The  line  of  reflection  is 
termed  the  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva. 


Fig.  322. — Front  view  of  the  eight 

EYE,  WITH  THE  EYELIDS    DRAWN   APART 

BY  BLUNT  HOOKS  (Merkel). 

Ps,  plica  semilunaris  ;  Pis,  Pli,  punc- 
tuin  lachrymale  sup.  et  inf.  ;  Car,  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis ;  I/pm,  internal  tarsal 
ligament. 


Fig.  322. 


The  upper  lid  is  larger  and 
more  moveable  than  the  lower, 
aU  the  transparent  part  of  the 
globe  being  covered  by  it  when 
the  eye  is  closed;  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  elevation  of  this  lid  that  the 
eye  is  opened,  the  movement  being 
eflFected  by  a  muscle  [levator  pal- 
liebrcB)  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
purpose.  At  the  outer  and  inner 
angles  (canthi)  of    the   eye  the 

eyelids  are  united.  The  interval  between  the  angles  varies  in  different 
individuals,  and,  according  to  its  extent,  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
Ln-ger  or  a  smaller  eye,  the  size  of  the  globe  being  nearly  the  same  in 
all.  The  greater  part  of  the  edge  of  each  eyehd  is  flattened  and  angular, 
but  towards  the  inner  canthus  it  is  rounded  off  for  a  short  space,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  changes  its  direction  ;  at  this  point  there  is  seen  on 
each  lid  a  slight  elevation  (papilla  lachrymalis,)— the  apex  of  which  is 
pierced  by  the  apertm^e  (punctum)  of  a  smafl  canal  {canaliculus  lachrij- 
malis)  which  serves  to  convey  away  the  fluid  wliich  moistens  the  con- 
junctiva (fig.  322,  Pli). 

In  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  the  lids  are  appHed  to  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball ;  but  at  the  inner  canthus,  opposite  the  apertures,  there 
intervenes  a  vertical  fold  of  conjunctiva,  the  plica  semilunaris  (fig.  322, 
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Ps),  wliicli  rests  on  the  eyeball ;  ■whilst,  occupying  the  recess  of  the  angle  at 
the  border  of  this  fold,  is  a  spongy -looking  reddish  elevation  (caruncula 
laclirymalis,  Gar)  formed  by  a  small  insulated  portion  of  skin  containing  a 
few  large  modified  sweat  glands,  as  weU  as  a  gTOLip  of  sebaceous  glands 
which  open  into  the  follicles  of  very  fine  hairs.  There  is  further  found 
in  it  a  small  amount  of  plain  muscular  tissue  (H.  Miiller),  as  well  as  a 


Yis.  323. 


^^.  ?iWf   ll'^ 


C^'^ 


(t 


5-  I 


Fig.    323. — Vertical       section 

THROUGH    THE     UPPER    EYELID, 

HUMAN  (after  Waldeyer).  Mag- 
nified. 

a,  skin  ;  h,  orbicularis  ;  h', 
ciliary  bundle  ;  c,  involuntary 
muscle  of  eyelid ;  d,  conjunctiva ; 
e,  tarsus  ;  /,  Meibomian  gland  ; 
g,  sebaceous  gland  near  eyelashes, 
with  modified  sweat-gland  opening 
with  it ;  h,  eyelashes  ;  i,  small 
bail's  in  outer  skin ;  _;',  sweat 
glands ;  k,  posterior  tarsal 
glands. 

few  cross-striated  muscular 
fibres.  A  few  plain  muscu- 
lar fibres  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  plica  semilu- 
naris. 

The  plica  semilunaris  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  third  eyelid 
(membrana  nictitans)  found  in 
many  animals  ;  and  in  some 
animals,  and  occasionally  in 
man,  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis  retains  its  connection 
with  the  skin  at  the  inner 
canthus. 


Structure  of  the  lids. 

— The  skin  covering  the 
eyelids  is  thin  and  delicate, 
and  covered  with  fine  downy 
hairs  (fig.  323,  i,i)  ;  at  the 
line  of  the  eyelashes  it  joins 
the  conjunctival  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids. 
The  cutis  vera  contains  a 
number  of  ramified  pigment  cells.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
connective  tissue  free  from  fat  and  containing  the  fasciculi  of  the  orbicu- 
laris oculi  muscle  {h),  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  posterior 
surface  is  the  lamina  of  dense  connective  tissue  before  mentioned  (e),  and 
known  as  the  tarsus,  or  from  its  consistence,  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which 
thins  off  near  the  attached  margin  of  the  eyelid  into  the  palpebral  ligament 
connecting  it  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  the  tarsi  are  imbedded 
the  Meibomian  glands  (/).  In  the  upper  eyelid  there  is,  in  addition, 
the  insertion  of  the   levator  palpebrae   superioris,   in  the  form   of  a 
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fibrous  expansion  attached  to  the  upper  or  anterior  surface  of  the 
tarsus. 

The  orlicularis  mvsch  is  closely  attached  to  the  skin  by  connective 
tissue,  but  glides  loosely  on  the  tarsal  cartilages.  A  marginal  fasciculus 
lies  within  the  line  of  the  eyelashes,  separated  by  the  bulbs  of  the  lashes 
from  the  other  fibres,  and  constituting  the  ciliary  luncUe  ih').  The 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  are  very  small.  Its  attachments  have  already  been 
described  in  vol.  I, 

The  tarsi  {tarsal  cartilages)  are  two  thin  elongated  plates  formed  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  without,  according  to  most  observers,  any  inter- 
mixture of  cartilage-cells.  They  are  placed  one  in  each  lid,  to  which 
they  give  shape  and  firmness.  The  upper  one,  the  larger,  is  half  oval 
in  form,  being  broader  near  the  centre  and  narromng  towards  the 
angles  of  the  lids.  The  lower  is  thinner,  much  narrower,  and  more 
nearly  of  an  uniform  breadth  throughout.  Their  free  edge,  which  is 
straight,  is  thicker  than  any  other  part.  At  the  inner  canthus  they  are 
fixed  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  the  internal 
tarsal  slip  (vol.  I.,  p.  273)  ;  and  at  the  outer  angle  are  attached  to  the 
malar  bone  by  a  fibrous  band  termed  the  outer  tarsal  ligament. 

The  2Ml]3ebral  ligament  is  a  fibrous  membrane  placed  beneath  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  tarsi,  with  which  its  tissue  is  continuous.  The 
membrane  is  thickest  at  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit. 

On  the  ocular  surface  of  each  lid  are  seen  from  twenty  to  thirty 
parallel  vertical  rows  of  what  look  like  yellow  granules,  lying  immediately 
under  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  ;  these  are  the  Meilomicm 
glands  (fig.  324,  6,  6).  They  are  long  sebaceous  glands,  imbedded  in  the 
tarsi ;  and  they  open  on  the  fi-ee  margin  of  the  lids  by  minute  orifices, 
generally  one  for  each.  The  glands  consist  of  nearly  straight  tubes, 
closed  at  the  end,  with  numerous  small  cEecal  appendages  projecting 
from  the  sides.  The  mouths  of  the  tubes  are  lined  by  stratified  epithelium 
continuous  with  that  of  the  skin  :  but  the  ducts  and  the  glandular  recesses 
have  a  lining  of  cubical  epithelium  filled  with  the  fatty  secretion. 
According  to  Colosanti  the  glands  have  a  basement  membrane,  and  a 

Fig.  324. — Meibomian    glands    of 

THE    LEFT    EYELIDS     AS     SEEN    FROM 
BEHIND. 

a,  a,  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  I, 
laclu-ymal  gland ;  2,  openings  of  seven 
or  eight  of  its  ducts  ;  3,  tipper  and 
lower  puncta  lachrymalia ;  6,  6 ,  ends 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Meibomian 
glands,  of  which  the  openings  are 
indicated  along  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

muscular  layer  outside  this  : 
he  further  describes  a  network 
of  fine  nervous  fibrils  amongst 
the  epithelium-cells. 

A  layer  of  iinstriped  nrasctilar  tissue  is  contained  in  each,  eyelid  ;  that  of  the 
upper  (iig-.  32.3.  c)  arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  palpebrEe,  that  of 
the  lower  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  each  being 
inserted  near  the  attached  margin  of  the  tarsus.     It  may  also  be  mentioned  in 
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tliis  place  that  H,  MilUer  described  a  layer  of  iinstriped  muscle  bridging  over  tlie 
splieno-masillary  fissui-e,  corresponding  to  a  more  largely  developed  layer  found 
in  the  extensive  aponeui'otic  part  of  the  orbital  wall  of  various  mammalia.  This 
set  of  fibres  has  been  also  described  by  Tui-ner  (H.  Miiller,  Wurzburg  Sitzungsb., 
1858  ;  Turner,  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1862).  These  involuntary  muscles  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

The  eyelashes  (cilia)  are  strong  short  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or 
more  rows  along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of  union  between 
the  skin  and  the  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lashes  are  more  numerous 
and  longer  than  the  lower,  and  are  carved  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Near  the  inner  canthus  the  hairs  are  weaker  and  more  scattered.  Immediately 
within  the  eye-lashes,  between  them  and  the  ciliary  bundle  of  the  orbicularis,  is 
a  row  of  large  modified  sweat-glands,  which  open  into  the  mouths  of  large 
sebaceous  glands  (fig.  323,  g)  (not  the  Meibomian). 

The  conjuniiva  consists  of  the  palpebral  part  (conjunctiva  palpebrae), 
with  which  may  be  included  the  plica  semilunaris  and  caruncula,  and  of 
the  ocular  part  (conjunctiva  bulbi),  in  which  may  be  distinguished  the 
sclerotic  and  corneal  portions  :  each  of  these  parts  presents  distinctive 
characters.  The  epithelimn  of  the  conjunctiva  varies  somewhat  at 
different  parts,  but  is  mainly  columnar,  with  smaller  cells  between  the 
fixed  ends  of  the  columnar  cells.  Near  the  skin  and  cornea  it  shades  off 
into  the  stratified  epithelium  which  covers  these  parts. 

The  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  thicker  and  more  vascular 
than  the  rest  of  the  membrane,  and  is  freely  supplied  with  nerves. 
Through  the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  canaliculi,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  Although  closely  united 
to  the  tarsi,  it  exhibits,  nevertheless,  numerous  small  creases  or  folds, 
which  are  visible  with  a  lens.  A  layer  of  small  racemose  or  tubulo- 
racemose  glands  is  found  on  the  ocular  surface  of  the  lids,  immediately 
under  the  conjunctiva,  and  beyond  the  blind  ends  of  the  Meibomian 
glands  (fig.  323,  k).  Their  minute  ducts  open  near  the  line  of  reflection 
of  the  conjunctiva  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  ocular  portion. — The  conjunctiva  changes  its  character  at  the 
line  of  reflection  from  the  eyelids,  becoming  thinner  and  being  loosely 
connected  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball  by  submucous  tissue.  But 
over  the  cornea  it  consists  only  of  a  prolongation  of  the  epithelium, 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  will  be  described. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — Only  a  few  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  generally 
visil^le  in  the  conjunctiva  in  the  healthy  condibion,  but  in  the  condition  of 
inflammatory  congestion  a  copious  network  of  vessels  very  irregularly  disposed 
comes  into  view.  These  are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  laclirymal  arteries. 
Ai-ound  the  cii'cumference  of  the  cornea,  they  form  a  circle  of  anastomotic 
capUlary  loops.     In  the  foetus  this  plexus  of  vessels  extends  farther  inwards. 

Another  set  of  vessels  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  and  these  are  also 
seen  when  congested.  They  are  entirely  sub-conjunctival  and  adherent  to  the 
sclerotic  coat ;  they  are  less  tortuous  than  the  conjunctival  set,  and  are  derived 
from  the  anterior  ciliary  branches  of  the  ojohthalmic  artery  :  they  remain  im- 
movable on  pressui-e  of  the  eyelid,  whereas  the  conjunctival  vessels  of  course 
shift  with  that  membrane.  These  sclerotic  vessels  dip  in  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  appear  to  unite  with  a  deeper  minute  network  disposed  in  closely 
set  straight  lines,  which  radiate  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
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A  well  developed  network  of  lymphatics  exists  tki-oughout  the  sclerotic  and 
palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  but  at  the  mai-g-iii  of  the  cornea  a  sudden 
diminution  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  meshes  and  diameter  of  the  vessels, 
which  become  irregular  and  pointed,  and  come  into  connection  with  ramified 
cell-spaces  in  the  cornea. 

Many  of  the  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva,  as  far  as  the  cornea,  terminate,  as  was 
shown  by  Krause,  in  end-bulbs.  These  have  already  been  sufficiently  described 
(p.  170.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  especially  at  its  back  pai-t.  Lymphoid  nodules  are  also  occasionally  present, 
but  seldom  in  man. 


THE    LACHRYMAL    APPARATUS. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  lachrymal  aj)paratiis  are  the  following, 
viz.  : — The  gland  by  which  the  tears  are  secreted  ;  the  two  canals  Avhich 
collect  the  fluid  near  the  inner  canthus,  and  the  sac  with  the  nasal  duct 
continued  from  it,  through  which  the  tears  pass  into  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (fig.  324,  1),  an  oblong  flattened  body,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  almond,  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 

Fig.  325. — Front  of  the  left  eyelids  pjcr.  325. 

WITH      THE     LACHRYMAL      CANALS    AND 
NASAL   DUCT    EXPOSED. 

1,  1,  upper  and  lower  lachrymal  canals, 
showing  towards  the  eyelids  the  narrow 
bent  portions  and  the  puncta  lachryraalia ; 
2,  lachrymal  sac;  3,  the  lower  part  of 
the  nasal  duct ;  4,  plica  semilunaris ;  5, 
caruncula  lachrymalis. 

orbit,  a  little  behind  the  anterior 
margin.  The  upper  convex  sur- 
face of  the  gland  is  lodged  in  a 
slight  depression  in  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  fi'ontal  bone,  to  the 
periosteum  of  which  it  is  united 
by  fibrous  bands  ;  the  lower  sur- 
face is  adapted  to  the  convexity 
of  the  eye-ball,  and  is  in  contact 

with  the  upper  and  the  outer  recti  muscles.  The  fore  part  of  the 
gland,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  and  some- 
times described  as  a  distinct  gland  {glanduJa  laclirymalis  inferior  of 
Rosenmiiller),  is  closely  adherent  to  the  back  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  is 
covered  on  the  ocular  sm'face  merely  by  the  conjunctiva  ;  its  lobules  are 
small  and  separate,  with  minute  ducts,  some  opening  separately,  others 
joining  the  ducts  from  the  principal  gland,  which  are  also  very  small. 
The  number  from  both  divisions  of  the  gland  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or 
fourteen.  After  running  obliquely  under  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
separating  at  the  same  from  each  other,  they  open  in  a  row  at  the  fornix 
conjunctivse,  by  separate  orifices,  at  its  upper  outer  part. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  a  compound  racemose  gland  resembling  the  salivary 
glands  in  general  stmcture.  Its  alveoli  are  bounded  by  a  basement  membrane 
formed  of  ramified  flattened  ceUs  ;  and  the  secreting  cells  exhibit  changes  in  the 
different  states  of  rest  and  activity  of  the  gland  similar  to  those  seen  in  most 
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other  glands  (see  p.  223).     No  rod-like  structure  has  been  noticed  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  ducts. 

Lachrymal  canals. — These  commence  as  already  mentioned  by  a 
minute  aperture  {jnmduni)  on  tlie  margin  of  each  lid,  near  the  inner 
angle  (fig.  325,  1,  1).  The  upper  canal  is  rather  the  smaller  and 
longer  of  the  two  :  it  first  ascends  from  the  punctum ;  then  makes  a 
sudden  bend,  and  is  directed  inwards  and  downwards  to  join  the  lach- 
rymal sac  (fig.  325, 2).  The  lower  canal  descends  from  the  corresponding 
punctum  and  then  takes  a  nearly  horizontal  course  inwards.  Both  canals 
are  dilated  where  bent.  In  some  cases  they  unite  near  the  end ;  more  com- 
monly they  open  separately,  but  close  together,  into  the  sac. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  constitute  together  the  passage 
by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  from  the  lachrymal  canals  to  the  cavity 
of  the  nose.  The  laclirymal  sac  (fig.  325,  2),  the  slightly  dilated  upper 
portion  of  the  passage,  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  near  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  and  lies  embedded  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  ungual 
and  superior  maxillary  bones.  Its  upper  end  is  closed  and  rounded,  and 
the  lower  end  gradually  narrows  into  the  nasal  duct.  On  the  outer  side, 
and  a  little  in  front,  it  receives  the  lachrymal  canals  ;  and  here  it  is 
placed  behind  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  and  some  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  lids  ;  while  on  its  orbital  surface  is  the  tensor 
tarsi  muscle.  The  nasal  duct,  about  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  in 
length,  grooving  the  upper  maxilla,  descends  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
lower  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  osseous  canal  being  completed  by  the 
ungual  and  lower  turbinate  bones.  Both  sac  and  duct  are  composed 
of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissues,  adhering  closely  to  the  bones  above 
mentioned,  and  strengthened  in  the  case  of  the  lachrymal  sac  by  a  fibrous 
process  sent  from  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  which  crosses  it  a  little  above 
its  middle.  The  inner  surface  is  Hned  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  continuous  through  the  canaliculi  with  the  conjunctiva,  and  through 
the  nasal  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

At  the  opening  into  the  nose  it  is  often  arranged  so  as  to  form  an 
imperfect  valve  (Hasner).  The  nasal  duct  is  rather  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end  ;  its  direction  is  not  quite  vertical,  but  inclined 
slightly  outwards  and  backwards. 

The  mucous  membrane  in  the  canaliculi  possesses  a  stratified  scaly 
epithelium,  but  in  the  nasal  sac  and  duct  a  ciliated  epithelium  as  in  the 
nose. 

THE  GLOBE  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  is  supported  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose 
connective  tissue  in  the  centre  of  the  fore  part  of  the  orbital  cavity. 
The  recti  and  obliqui  muscles  closely  surround  the  greater  part  of  the 
eyeball,  and  are  capable  of  changing  its  position  within  certain  limits  : 
the  lids,  with  the  plica  semilunaris  and  caruncle,  are  m  contact  with  its 
covering  of  conjunctiva  in  fi'ont ;  and  behind  it  receives  the  thick  stem 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  eyeljall  is  composed  of  segments  of  two  spheres,  of  which  the 
anterior  is  the  smaller  and  more  prominent ;  the  segment  of  the  larger 
posterior  opaque  sphere  corresponds  with  the  limit  of  the  sclerotic  coat, 
and  that  of  the  smaller  sphere  with  the  cornea. 

The  eyeball  measures  about  an  inch  across  from  side  to  side  and  from 
above  downwards,  but  not  quite  a  full  inch  from  before  back. 
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Except  when  directed  towards  near  objects,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are 
nearly  parallel ;  the  optic  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  diverge  considerably. 
Each  nerve  enters  the  corresponding  eye  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  ta 
the  inner  or  nasal  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball. 

The  eyeball  consists  of  three  concentric  coats,  and  of  certain  fluid  and 
solid  parts  enclosed  by  them.  The  coats  are  (1)  an  external  fibrous 
covering,  forming  the  sde7~otic  and  cornea,  (2)  a  middle  vascular,  pig- 
mented, and  in  part  also  muscular  membrane,  the  choroid  and  iris,  and  (3) 
an  internal  nervous  and  epithehal  stratum,  the  reti7ia.     The  enclosed 
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Fig.  326. — Vertical  SECTION  of  the  left  orbit  and  its  contents.    (Allen  Thomson. ) 

The  section  has  been  carried  first  obliquely  through  the  middle  of  the  optic  foramen 
and  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  eyebaU,  and  thence  forward  through  the  eyeball, 
eyelids,  &c.  a,  frontal  bone  ;  b,  superior  maxillary ;  c,  eyebrow ;  d,  the  upper,  and  d', 
the  lower  eyelid,  partially  open,  showing  the  section  of  the  tarsi,  the  eyelashes,  &c. ;  e,  e, 
the  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  to  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball ;  /,  the  levator  palpebrse  superioi-is  muscle ;  g,  the  upper,  g',  the  lower  rectus 
muscle;  h,  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  divided;  1,  1,  the  optic  nerve  divided  in  its 
sheath ;  2,  the  cornea  ;  2',  the  sclerotic ;  3,  aqueous  chamber ;  4,  crystalline  lens ;  5, 
vitreous  chamber 

refracting  media,  three  in  number,  are  the  aqueous  humour,  the  vitreous 
locly,  and  the  lens. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  eyeball  there  is  an  adventitious  tunic  of 
fascia,  tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  or  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  is  perforated  by 
the  tendons  of  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles,  and  connected  with  the 
sclerotic  by  merely  the  most  delicate  connective  tissue  (except  posteriorly, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  where  it  blends 
with  the  sclerotic).  This  capsule  is  lined  by  flattened  epithelial  cells, 
and  encloses  a  lymph-space,  which  separates  the  eyeball  from  the  orbital 
fat,  and  enables  it  to  glide  freely  in  its  movements. 


THE    SCLEROTIC     COAT. 

The   sclerotic   coat,   the   tunic   of  the  eye   on   which  the   main- 
tenance of  the  form  of  the  organ  chiefly  depends,  is  a  strong,  opaque, 
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Fig.  327 


Fig.   327. — View   of   the  lower  half   op   the   right   adult   human   eye,  divided 

HORIZONTALLY    THROUGH    THE    MIDDLE.       MAGNIFIED    FOUR    TIMES.       (Allcil  TllOmSOn). 

The  specimen,  from  which  this  outline  is  taken  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  eye  of  a 
man  of  about  forty  years  of  age  in  the  frozen  state.  It  was  carefully  compared  with  other 
specimens  obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  the  drawing  averages  have  been  given 
in  any  particulars  in  which  differences  among  them  presented  themselves. 

1,  cornea  ;  1',  conjunctiva ;  2,  sclerotic ;  2',  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  passing 
into  the  sclerotic ;  3,  3',  choroid  ;  4,  4',  ciliary  muscle  ;  5,  ciliary  process;  6,  placed  in 
the  posterior  division  of  the  aqueous  chamber,  in  front  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens  ;  7,  7',  the  iris  ;  8,  central  artery  of  the  retina  ;  8',  colliculus  of  the  optic  nerve ; 
8",  fovea  centralis  ;  9,  ora  serrata ;  10,  so-called  canal  of  Petit ;  11,  aqueous  chamber ; 
12,  lens  ;  13,  vitreous  humoiir  ;  a,  a,  a,  axis  of  the  eye  ;  b,  h,  h,  b,  equator.  It  will 
be  observed  that  from  the  puj)il  being  j)laced  nearer  the  inner  side  the  axis  of  the  eye- 
ball, a,  a,  does  not  pass  exactly  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  this  line  falls  also  a 
little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea  centralis.  The  following  letters  indicate  the  centres 
of  the  curvatures  of  the  different  surfaces,  assuming  them  to  be  nearly  spherical,  viz.  :  c  a, 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea;  cp,  posterior  surface;  la,  anterior  siu'face  of  the 
lens  ;  I  p,  posterior  surface  ;  sc  p,  posterior  surface  of  the  sclerotic  ;  r  a,  anterior  surface 
of  the  retina. 
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In  connection  -with  this  figure  the  following-  average  dimensions  of  the  parts 
of  the  adult  eye  in  fractions  of  an  English  inch  may  be  stated  : — 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  eyeball     .......  1* 

Vertical  diameter  (Krause)     .........  0'96 

Antero-posterior  diameter  ........  0'96 

Greatest  thickness  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  retina  together      .     .  0'08 

G-reatest  thickness  of  the  sclerotic  posteriorly     .....  0'05 

Smallest  thickness  at  the  sides  and  in  front  .         .         .  .     .  0'025 

Thickness  of  the  cornea  in  the  centre  ......  O'Oi 

Distance  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  to  the 

front  of  the  lens        ..........  O'l 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens  .         .         .         .         .         .  0'16 

Transverse  ditto     ...........  0'36 

Greatest  thickness  of  the  ciliary  muscle      ......  O'Oi 

Thickness  of  the  iris       ..........  0"015 

Length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

cornea  (regarding  it  approximately  as  spherical)     ....  0'30.5 

Radius  of  the  posterior  surface       ........  0'275 

Radius  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sclerotic  .....  0"5 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens       .         .         .  0'328 

Radius  of  the  posterior  siu-face       ........  0'24: 

Distance  of  the  middle  of  the  posterior  sui-face  of  the  lens  from  the 

middle  of  the  retina       .........  0'575 

Distance  between  the  centre  of  the  spot  of  entrance  of  the  optic 

nerve  and  the  middle  of  the  fovea  centralis  retina3     .         .         .     .  0"14 

Diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cornea    .         .         .         .         .         .         .  0-48 

Diameter  of  the  base  of  the  iris  transversely  ......  0"4.5 

Diameter  of  the  base  of  the  iris  vertically  ......  0'43 

Diameter  of  the  pupil o         .         .         .     .  O'li 

fibrous  structure.  It  extends  over  about  five-sixths  of  the  eye-ball 
(fig.  327,  2,)  joining  in  front  with  the  cornea.  The  outer  surface  is 
white  and  smooth,  except  where  the  tendons  of  the  recti  and  obliqui 
muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  rough  from  the  presence  of  a  delicate  pigmented  connective 
tissue  {membrcma  fusca),  which  is  united  by  fine  threads  with  the  choroid 
coat.  These  filaments  traverse  a  lymphatic  space  through  which  branches 
of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves  also  pass  obliquely.  The  sclerotic  is 
thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  thinnest  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  cornea:  at  the  junction  with  the  latter,  it  is  again  somewhat 
thickened.  The  optic  nerve  pierces  this  coat  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  internal  to  the  axis  of  the  ball,  and  the  opening  is 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  inner  than  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  coat. 
The  outer  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve  blends  with  the  sclerotic  at  the 
margin  of  the  a,perture  :  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  the 
nerve  is  cut  off  close  to  the  eye-ball,  the  funiculi  seem  to  enter  by  a 
group  of  pores  ;  and  to  the  part  of  the  sclerotic  thus  perforated  the 
name  of  lamina  cribrosa  is  sometimes  given.  Around  this  cribrous 
opening  are  smaller  apertures  for  vessels  and  nerves. 

•Structtire  of  the  sclerotic. — The  sclerotic  coat  is  formed  of  bundles 
of  connective  tissue  fibres,  and  yields  gelatine  on  boiling.  Its  white 
fibres  are  combined  with  fine  elastic  elements,  and  amongst  them  lie 
numerous  connective  tissue  corpuscles  lodged  in  cell-spaces,  but  not  by 
any  means  so  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  cornea.  Some  of  the  cells  are 
pigmented.  The  bundles  are  disposed  in  layers  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  the  longitudinal  arrangement  being  most  marked  at  the  sur- 
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faces.     These  layers  communicate  at  intervals  so  as  not  to  be  separable 
for  any  distance. 

Both  externally  and  internally  the  sclerotic  is  covered  with  flattened  epithelioid 
cells,  which  are  reflected  over  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  connecting  bands 
of  tissue  which  pass  from  it  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon  and  the  choroid  coat  re- 
spectively. The  lamina  fusca  resembles  in  structure  the  lamina  suprachoroidea 
of  the  choroid  coat. 

At  the  back  of  the  eye-ball,  opposite  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  retina,  the 
sclerotic  is  traversed  in  its  thickness  by  a  strand  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  unites 
the  laminas  as  it  passes  through  them.  This  fibrous  strand  is  known  as  the 
funiculus  sclera;  (Hannover). 

A  few  blood-vessels  permeate  the  fibrous  texture  in  the  form  of  a  network  of 
capillaries  with  very  wide  meshes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cornea  a  zone 
of  greater  vascularity  exists,  which  has  been  ah-eady  noticed  in  the  descriiDtion  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva. 

THE     CORNEA. 

The  cornea,  the  transparent  fore  part  of  the  external  coat,  admits 
light  into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
but  is  occasionally  wider  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  its  arc 
extends  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  whole  globe. 
Having  a  curvature  of  a  smaller  radius  than  the  sclerotic,  it  pro- 
jects forwards  beyond  the  general  surface  of  curvature  of  that  mem- 
brane :  the  degree  of  its  curve  varies,  however,  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  same  person,  being  more  prominent  in 
youth  than  in  advanced  age.  Its  thickness  is  in  general  nearly  the 
same  throughout,  viz.,  from  -^  to  ^i^  of  an  inch,  excepting  towards  the 
periphery  where  it  becomes  somewhat  thicker.  The  posterior  concave 
surface  exceeds  slightly  in  extent  the  anterior  or  convex,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  being  encroached  on  by  the  superficial  part  of  the  sclerotic  ; 
the  cornea  being  overlapped  by  the  sclerotic  (to  which  however  it  is 
joined  by  continuity  of  tissue)  like  a  watch  glass  by  the  edge  of  the 
groove  into  which  it  is  received  (see  fig.  327). 

BTRUCTUBE    OF    THE    CORNEA. 

The  cornea  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts — a  stratified 
epithelium  in  front  (fig.  329,  1)  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  ;  a  middle  part,  substantia  propria,  or  cornea  proper  (3), 
continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  composed  of  modified  connective  tissue  ; 
and  a  homogeneous  elastic  lamella  (4),  bounding  it  behind,  and  itself 
covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  epithelium-like  cells  (5). 

Epithelium  of  the  Cornea. — The  epithelium  covering  the  front  of 
the  cornea  is  of  the  stratified  kind  (fig.  328).  The  lowermost  cells  (c) 
are  columnar,  with  a  flattened  base,  where  they  rest  on  the  substantia 
propria,  and  a  rounded  apex,  upon  which  a  cell  of  the  next  layer 
fits.  To  the  base  of  each  columnar  cell  is  attached  a  broad,  flattened, 
strongly  refracting  process,  which  projects  under  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cells  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  Above  these  columnar  cells  are  two  or 
three  layers  of  polygonal  cells,  some  of  the  deeper  of  which  (the  fingered 
cells  of  Cleland)  have  projections  from  their  under  surface  Avhich  fit 
between  the  cells  below.  These  polygonal  cells  present  well-marked 
denticulations,  which  join  one  another  across  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
which  separate  the  cells.  Quite  superficially  is  a  stratum  of  flattened 
scaly  epithelium  cells,  which  retain  their  nuclei. 
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The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  composed,  as  before  said,  of 
a  modified  form  of  connective  tissue,  all  the  constituents  of  which  have 
veiy  nearly  the  same  index  of  refraction,  so  that  in  the  perfectly  fresh 
condition  it  is  difficult,  even  with  the  best  lenses,  to  make  out  any 
indications  of  structure.  After  death,  however,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  reagents,  the  cornea  may  be  ascertained  to  consist  of  alternating 
lamellae  of  fibrous  tissue  (about  sixty  in  number.  Bowman),  the  planes  of 
which  are  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea.  The  fibres  composing 
the  lamellaB  are  nearly  straight  and  have  a  definite  direction  in  each  layer  ; 

Fiff.  328. 


Fig.  328. — Vertical  section   through   the   epithelium   of   the   cornea, 
HUMAN.     (E.  A.  S.)     Highly  magnified. 

c,  deepest  columnar  cells  ;  'p,  polygonal  cells,  immediately  above  them ;  fi,  flattened 
cells  of  the  surface. 

The  section  is  slightly  broken  on  the  right  of  the  figure.  The  intercellular  channels 
bridged  across  by  processes  extending  from  one  cell  to  another  are  distinctly  seen. 

they  cross  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  alternate  layers  (fig.  329,  5,  d^. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  latter  are  not  individually 
distinct,  but  give  off  frequent  offsets  to  the  layers  above  and  below,  so 
that  they  cannot  readily  be  stripped  away  for  any  distance.  The  fibrils 
are  collected  into  roundish  bundles,  which,  as  well  as  the  laminge  they 
form,  are,  as  in  the  connective  tissue  elsewhere,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ground-substance.  The  latter  is  in  greater-abundance  between 
the  fibrous  strata  than  elsewhere,  and  in  these  parts  the  cell-spaces  of  the 
tissue  are  found.  These  cell-spaces,  which  are  readily  demonstrated  by 
staining  the  tissue  with  nitrate  of  silver  (fig.  331),  are  flattened  con- 
formably with  the  lamellae,  are  of  an  irregularly  stellate  figure,  and  freely 
communicate  by  their  offsets  both  with  others  on  the  same  plane  and 
with  those  above  and  below.  The  greater  regularity  of  arrangement 
which  characterises  them,  as  compared  with  the  cell-spaces  of  connective 
tissue  elsewhere,  is  dependent  on  the  regularly  laminated  structure 
of  the  cornea. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  tissue — corneal  corpuscles — lie  within  the  cell- 
spaces,  corresponding  generally  with  them  in  form,  but  without  entirely 
filling  them,  the  room  left  serving  for  the  passage  of  lymph  and  lymph- 
corpuscles.  The  protoplasm  of  the  corpuscles  is  clear,  except  in  the 
neighbom'hood  of  the  nucleus,  where  it  is  more  granular  ;  the  cells  send 
branching  processes  along  the  anastomosing  canals  of  the  cell-spaces, 
which  join  with  those  of  neighboming  corpuscles.  In  vertical  sections 
the  corpuscles  appear  fusiform  (fig.  329,  c),  but  horizontal  sections  show 
them  to  be  flattened  conformably  with  the  surface  (fig.  330). 
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In  the  human  cornea  the  cell-spaces  can  be  filled  with  fluid  injection  by- 
inserting  the  nozzle  of  a  fine  syringe  into  the  tissue,  and  employing  a  very  low 
pressure  ;  in  this  way  a  network  of  anastomosing  stellate  figures  is  obtained 
(Eecklinghatisen's  canals)  ;  if,  however,  the  injection -fluid  be  too  consistent,  or 
if  too  great  force  be  employed,  the  injection  becomes  extravasated  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibril-bundles,  the  direction  of  which  it  takes  ;  and  the  apx)earance 


Fig.  329. 


Fig.   329. — Vertical  section  op  hujian   coritea  from  near  the  margin  (Waldeyer). 

Magnified. 

1,  epithelium  ;  2,  anterior  homogeneous  lamina  ;  3,  subst;intia  propria  corner  ;  4,  pos- 
terior homogeneous  (elastic)  lamina ;  5,  epithelium  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  a,  oblique 
fibres  in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  substantia  propria  ;  h,  lamellae  the  fibres  of  which  are 
cut  across,  producing  a  dotted  appearance  ;  c,  corneal  corpuscles  appearing  fusiform  in 
section  ;  d,  lamellce  the  fibres  of  which  are  cut  longitudinally  ;  e,  transition  to  the  sclerotic, 
with  more  distinct  fibrillation,  and  surmounted  by  a  thicker  epithelium  ;  /,  small  blood- 
vessels cut  across  near  the  mai'gin  of  the  cornea. 
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is  produced  of  minute  swollen  tubular  passages  running  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  in  the  different  layers  (Bowman's  corneal  tubes).  This  appearance  may 
still  more  readily  be  obtained  if  air  is  injected  into  the  tissue  instead  of  mercury 
(the  fluid  used  by  Bowman),  and  it  is  seen  that  the  injection  always  stops  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  where  the  tissue  becomes  denser  as  it  passes  into  the 
sclerotic,  whereas  Recklinghausen's  canals  are  continued  into  the  cell-spaces  of 
the  latter. 

The  part  of  the  cornea  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  epithehum, 


for  a  thickness  of  from 


to 


of  an  inch,  is  denser  than  the  rest 


of  the  tissne,  and  entirely  fr'ee  from  corpuscles  (fig.  329,  2).  It  was 
named  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  by  Bowman,  but  appears  not  to  differ 
materially  in  structure  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  corneal  substance,  fibres  ft'om 
which  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  towards,  and  becoming  lost  in  it 
(fig.  329,  a). 


Fig.  330. 


Fig.  331. 


Fig.    330. — Corpuscles   of   the   rat's 
CORNEA.  From  a  preparation  treated 

WITH    CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD.       (E.A.S.) 


Fig.  331. — Cell-spaces  of  the  rat's 
cornea.  From  a  preparation  stained 
•with  nitrate  of  silver.     (E.A.S.) 


The  membrane  of  Descemet  or  Demonrs  (fig.  329,  4)  (posterior 
elastic  lamina,  Bowman),  not  very  closely  united  with  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  cornea,  is  transparent  and  glassy  in  appearance.  It  is  firm  and 
structureless,  but  very  elastic  ;  and  when  shreds  are  removed  from  it 
they  tend  to  curl  up  with  the  attached  surface  innermost.  It  appears 
not  to  be  affected  by  acids,  by  boiling  in  water,  or  by  maceration  in 
alkalies,  but  under  some  conditions  it  can  be  split  up  into  very  fine 
lamellse.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  -g-^g-o  ^^  -20V0  of  an  inch.  It  is 
lined  next  the  anterior  chamber  with  an  epithelium  (fig.  329,  5),  which 
resembles  that  on  serous  membranes,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
flattened  polygonal  cells  with  distinct  nuclei. 

At  its  circumference  the  membrane  breaks  up  into  bundles  of  fibres, 
l^^hich  are  partly  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  forming  the  "  pillars 
f)f  the  iris  "  and  partly  into  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotic 
coats.  To  these  festoon-like  processes  passing  between  the  iris  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cornea  at  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic,  and  which  are 
very  much  more  marked  in  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox  than  in  the 
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human  eye,  the  name  Ugmnenivm  pedi7iatum  iridis  was  given  by 
Hueck.  The  processes  in  question  are  covered  with  epithehoid  ceUs,  con- 
tinued from  Descemet's  membrane,  but  these  cells  do  not  stretch  across 
the  i7itervals  between  the  processes,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  aqueous 
chamber  is  prolonged  into,  and  freely  communicates  with,  cavernous 
spaces  {spaces  of  Fontana)  in  the  tissue  between  the  processes  (fig.  332,  3). 


Fig.  332 


Fig.  332. — Section  (feom   the   eye   op  a   man,  aged  30),  showing  the  relations 

OF    THE     OOKNEA,     SCLEROTIC,    AND     IRIS,     TOGETHER    WITH     THE     CILIARY    MUSCLE,    AND 
THE    CAVERNOUS    SPACES    NEAR    THE    ANGLE    OF    THE    ANTERIOR    CHAMBER    (Waldeycr). 

Magnified. 

A,  epithelium ;  b,  conjunctival  mucous  membrane ;  c,  sclerotic ;  d,  supra-clioroid 
space  and  laminse  ;  E,  oijposite  the  ciliaiy  muscle  ;  F,  choroid,  with  ciliary  process ; 
G,  pars  ciliaris  retinae  ;  h,  cornea  ;  i,  iris  ;  k,  radiating  and  meridional,  and  l,  circular  or 
annular  bundles  of  the  ciliaiy  muscle  ;  m,  bundles  jjassingto  the  sclerotic;  N,  ligamentum 
pectinatum  iridis  at  the  angle,  o,  of  the  anterior  chamber;  p,  line  of  attachment  of  the 
iris  ;  1,  anterior  homogeneous  lamina  of  the  cornea  ;  2,  posterior  homogeneous  lamina, 
covered  with  epithelial  cells  which  are  continued  over  the  front  of  the  u'is  ;  3,  cavernous 
spaces  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  (spaces  of  Fontana)  ;  4,  canal  of  Schlemm, 
with  epithelial  lining,  and  with  a  vessel,  .5,  leading  from  it ;  6,  other  vessels  ;  7,  bundles 
of  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  having  a  circular  direction,  cut  across  ;  8,  larger  ones  in  the 
substance  of  the  sclerotic  ;  9,  fine  bundles  cut  across,  at  limit  of  cornea  ;  10,  point  of 
origin  of  meridional  bundles  of  ciliary  muscle;  11,  blood-vessels  in  sclerotic  and  con- 
junctiva, cut  across  ;  12,  section  of  one  of  the  ciliary  arteries. 
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A  similar,  but  rather  larger  space  is  fonnd  slightly  anterior  to  these  in  the 
substance  of  the  sclerotic,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  cornea.  This, 
which  is  elliptical  in  section,  is  known  as  the  sinus  circularis  iridis,  or 
canal  of  Schlemm  (fig.  332,  4). 

According  to  Schwalbe,  the  canal  of  Schlemm  communicates,  through  the  other 
spaces,  with  the  aqueous  chamber  of  the  eye.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canal 
of  Schlemm,  and  the  other  cavernous  spaces  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  i-ei7is  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  therefore  the 
aqueous  chamber  must  also  through  them  communicate  with  the  veins.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  it  was  found  by  Schwalbe  that  both  the  spaces  and  the  veins  became 
filled  with  coloured  fluid  when  this  had  been  injected  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
TVTiy  blood  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  latter  during  life  is  not  explained,  since 
no  valves  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  these  veins  or  spaces  :  the  reason  given 
being,  that  greater  resistance  is  offered  to  its  passage  here  than  to  its  return 
by  the  ordinary  paths. 

According  to  Leber  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained  by  Schwalbe  were 
due  to  a  diffusible  colouring  matter  having  been  employed  for  filling  the  anterior 
chamber.  Leber  afiirms  that  when  a  non-diffusible  one  is  used  it  never  penetrates 
into  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  which  is  simply  a  large  circular  terminal  vein,  or  a 
collection  of  two  or  three  plexiform  veins  unitiug  at  frequent  intervals  into  one 
trunk.  It  is  admitted  however  that  fluid  may  pass  with  extreme  readiness  from 
the  anterior  chamber  into  these  veins. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — In  a  state  of  health  the  cornea  is  not  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels,  except  at  the  circumference,  where  the  capil- 
laries of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  end  in  loops.  Neither  are  any 
lymphatic  vessels  discoverable,  unless  the  channels  in  which  the  nerves 
run,  and  which  are  lined  with  flattened  cells  and  are  indirectly  in 
connection  with  the  cell-spaces,  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  them. 
The  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  numerous.  Derived  from  the 
cihary  nerves,  they  enter  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  from 
forty  to  forty-five  in  number  (Waldeyer).  Continued  into  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  cornea,  they  retain  their  dark  outline  for  ^-^th  to  ^^g-th  of 
an  inch,  and  then,  becoming  transparent,  ramify  and  form  a  plexus  in 
the  laminated  structure,  near  the  anterior  sm'face.  From  this  primar// 
or  fundamental  plexus  other  nerves  proceed,  and  passing  obhquely 
through  the  anterior  homogeneous  lamina,  divide  into  pencils  of  fibrils, 
whose  general  direction  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  which 
join  with  one  another  to  form  a  much  finer  and  closer  plexus  at  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium.  From  this 
secondary  or  suhepitJielial  p)lexus  exceedingly  fine,  varicose,  ultimate 
fibrils  (fig.  333,  h)  pass  among  the  epithelium-cells,  and  form  here  a 
third  plexus  or  rather  network,  the  intra-epithelial  plexus,  which  ex- 
tends almost  to  the  free  surface  (fig.  333,  c,  c),  and  the  fibrils  of 
which  end  iji  minute  terminal  varicosities  or  knobs.  According  to  Klein 
this  does  not  represent  the  ultimate  ending,  but  the  intra-epithelial 
fibrils  are  beset  with  minute  ramiiying  processes,  passing  off  at  right 
angles  from  them  and  forming  a  yet  finer  and  closer  network  between 
the  epithelium-cells. 

In  addition  to  the  nerves  which  are  destined  for  the  epithelium, 
others,  destined  for  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  come  olf  from  the 
primary  plexuses,  and,  after  uniting  into  one  or  more  secondary  plexuses, 
the  cords  of  which  are  still  composite,  eventually  form,  in  and  among 
the  laminae,  a  terminal  network  of  ultimate  fibrils,  the  meshes  of  which 
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are  much  more  open  than  those  of  the  intra-epithelial  network  (see  fig. 
173,  c,  d,  p.  173).  An  actual  connection  of  these  nerves  with  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  cornea  has  never  been  satifactorily  shown  ;  although, 
since  the  fine  nerve-fibrils  run  in  the  anastomosing  cell-spaces,  they 
come  into  close  connection  with  the  corpuscles  and  their  processes, 
and  have  been  described  by  some  observers  as  being  actually  continuous 
with  the  latter. 

The  larger  branches  of  the  nerves  are  covered  with  a  sheath  of  flat- 
tened cells  which,  as  before  mentioned,  are  in  connection  with  the 
corpuscles  of  the  cornea.       At  the  points  of  junction  of  the  plexuses 


Fiff.  333. 


Fig.  333. — Termination  op  nerves  in   the   babbit's  cornea.      Chloride   of   gold 

PREPARATION  J    OBLIQUE    SECTION    (Klein). 

a,  part  of  the  primary  plexus  in  the  substantia  propria  ;  h,  fibrils  of  the  secondary 
(subepethelial)  plexus ;  c,  part  of  the  tertiary  (intra-epithelial)  plexus  (this  is  represented 
in  the  figure  as  much  closer  than  is  actually  the  case). 

nuclei  are  frequently  seen,  but  these  appear  to  belong  to  the  ensheathing 
cells,  and  are  not  interpolated  in  the  course  of  the  fibres. 


THE    CHOROID    COAT. 

The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  (tunica  choroidea  s.  vasculosa)  is  a  dark 
brown  membrane  lying  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  retina.  Anteriorly 
it  is  continued  into  the  iris,  but  before  it  passes  into  this  it  forms  a 
number  of  radial  inwardly  projecting  thickenings  named  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, disposed  in  a  circle  and  embedded  in  corresponding  pits  in 
the  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 
The  choroid  coat  is  thickest  behind  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve. 
The  outer  surface  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic  by  loose  connective  tissue 
and  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  obliquely  across  a  lymph-space 
which  otherwise  serves  to  separate  the  two  tunics.  The  inner  surface, 
which  is  smooth,  is  covered  by  the  hexagonal  pigmented  cells  of  the 
retina.  These,  when  the  retina  is  detached,  generally  remain  adherent 
to  the  choroid,  and  were  formerly  described  as  belonging  to  that  coat, 
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but  ihey  are  now  known  to  be  intimately  related,  both  in  their  develop- 
ment and  also  physiologically,  to  the  retina. 


Fig.   334. — Choroid    meh- 

BRANE  AND  IRIS  EXPOSED 
BY  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
SCLEROTIC       AND      CORNEA 

(after  Ziim).     Twice  the 

NATURAL    SIZE. 

a,  part  of  the  sclerotic 
thrown  back  ;  b,  ciliary 
muscle;  c,  iris  ;  e,  one  of 
the  ciliary  nerves ;  /,  one 
of  the  vasa  vorticosa  or 
choroidal  veins. 

The  ciliary  processes 
(fig.  335),  abont  seventy 
in  number,  are  arranged 
meridionally,  and  to- 
gether form  a  circle. 
They  consist  of  larger 
and  smaller  thickenings 
without  regular  alterna- 


Fi^.  334. 


Fig.  335.— Ciliary  processes  as  seen  from 
behind.     Twice  the  natural  size. 

1,  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  with  the 
sphincter  muscle  of  the  pnpil ;  2,  anterior 
part  of  the  choroid  coat ;  3,  ciliaiy  processes. 

tion.  Each  of  the  larger  ones,  mea- 
suring about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  sf- 
and  ^  in  depth,  forms  a  rounded  pro- 
jection at  its  inner  (anterior)  end,  which 
is  free  from  the  pigment  which  invests 
the  rest  of  the  structure  ;  but  ex- 
ternally they  gradually  taper,  and  dis- 
appear. The  smaller  processes  are 
only  half  as  deep  as  the  others,  and 
about  one-third  as  numerous.  At 
and  near  the  inner  ends  the  processes 
projections. 


Fi<j.  335. 


are   connected   by   lateral 


STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  CHOEOID. 

The  choroid  consists  mainly  of  blood-vessels  united  by  a  delicate  con- 
nectiye  tissue,  which  contains  numerous  large  ramified  and  pigmented 
cells. 

Externally  the  choroid  is  bounded  by  a  membranous  layer  similar  to 
the  lamina  fusca  of  the  sclerotic,  and  known  as  the  lamina  sicpra- 
cTioroidea.  This  is  composed  of  a  thin  membrane  (or  membranes)  of  a 
homogeneous  aspect,  but  pervaded  by  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibres,  and 
covered  by  large  flat  epithelium-like  cells.  It  contains  also  large  flat- 
tened pigment-ceUs  dispersed  irregularly  or  arranged  in  patches,  with 
considerable  intervals  free  from  pigment-cells  ;  and  lymphoid  cells  may 
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occur  in  it  here  and  there  singly  or  in  groups  (fig.  336).  It  is  loosely 
anited  to  the  lamina  fasca  by  vessels  and  bands  of  connective  tissue 
enclosing  pigment-cells,  and  the  two  lamina3  as  well  as  the  uniting 
structures  are  coated  with  pavement-epithelium,  a  lymph-space  being 
thus  formed  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid.  This  space  com- 
municates, at  the  places  where  the  vessels  and  nerves  pierce  the  sclerotic, 
with  that  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  (Schwalbe). 

Fig.  336. 


Fig.  336. — A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  LAMINA  supuA-CHOKOiDEA.     Highly  magnified. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

p,  pigment-cells  ;  /,  elastic  fibres ;  n,  nuclei  of  epithelioid  cells  (the  outlines  of  the 
cells  are  not  indicated)  ;  I,  lymphoid  cells. 

The  choroid  proper  resembles  in  general  structure  the  lamina  supra- 
choroidea,  but  contains  in  addition  a  very  large  number  of  blood-vessels. 
From  a  difference  in  the  fineness  of  these  constituent  vessels,  it 
resolves  itself  into  two  strata,  outer  and  inner  ;  the  former  containing 
the  larger  branches,  and  the  latter  the  capillary  ramifications.  A  layer 
of  connective  tissue  which  unites  the  two  strata,  and  is  nearly  free  fi'om 
pigment,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  third  or  intermediate  j^art. 

In  the  outer  part  of  the  coat  are  situated,  as  just  stated,  the  larger 
branches  of  the  vessels.  The  arteries  {short  ciliary)  are  comparatively 
large  and  numerous,  and  piercing  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  optic  nerve 
(fig.  337,  a),  divide  into  branches  which  are  directed  at  first  forwards 
but  soon  bend  obliquely  inwards  to  end  in  the  cupillary  layer  ;  whilst 
the  veins  (^vasa  voriicosa),  external  to  the  arteries,  are  disposed  in  curves 
as  they  converge  to  four  or  five  principal  trunks  (fig.  334,/;  figs.  337, 
338,  h)  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  about  half  way  between  the  margin  ojp 
the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  oj)tic  nerve.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  vessels  are  elongated  and  stellate  pigment-cells. 

The  inner  part  of  the  choroid  coat  {tunica  Rmjschiana  s.  chorio-capil- 
laris,  fig.  337,  m)  is  formed  mainly  by  the  capillaries  of  the  choroidal 
vessels.     From  the  ends  of  the  arteries  the  capillaries  radiate  (fig.  339, 
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3,  3),  and  form  meshes  whicli  are  closer  than  in  ahnost  any  other  texture, 
being  especially  fine  at  the  back  of  the  eyeball.  The  network  reaches  as 
far  forwards  as  about  g^th  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea,  or  opposite  the 
end  of  the  retina,  where  its  meshes  become  larger,  and  join  those  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 


Fig.  837. — Diagrammatic    ke-  Fig.  337. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COUKSE 
OF  THE    VESSELS  IN   THE    EYE. 

Horizontal  section  (Leber). 
Arteries  and  capillaries 
RED  ;  veins  blue. 

0,  entrance  of  optic  nerve  ; 
a,  short  posterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries ;  a',  branch  to  the  optic 
nerve  ;  h,  long  posterior  ciliary 
arteries  ;  c,  anterior  ciliary  ves- 
sels ;  d,  posterior  conjunctival 
vessels  ;  d',  anterior  conjuncti- 
val vessels  ;  e,  central  vessels  of 
the  retina ;  /,  vessels  of  the 
inner  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 
g,  vessels  of  the  outer  sheath  ; 
h,  vorticose  vein  ;  i,  short  pos- 
terior ciliary  vein  ;  I,  anasto- 
mosis of  choroidal  vessels  with 
those  of  optic  nerve  ;  m,  chorio- 
capillaris ;  n,  episcleral  vessels  ; 
0,  recurrent  artery  of  the  cho- 
roid ;  p,  circulus  iridis  major  (in 
section) ;  q,  vessels  of  iris  ;  r, 
vessels  of  ciliary  process ;  s, 
branch  from  ciliary  muscle  to 
vorticose  vein  ;  t,  branch  from 
ciliary  muscle  to  anterior  ciliary 
vein  ;  u,  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  v, 
capillary  loop  at  margin  of 
cornea. 

On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tunica  Euyschiana 
is  a  structureless  or  fine- 
ly fibrillated  transparent 
membrane,  the  memhrme 

of  Brucli,  which  lies  next  to  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  and 
anteriorly,  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary  processes,  presents  on  its  inner 
surface  numerous  microscopic  reticular  folds. 

The  ciliary  processes  have  the  same  structure  as  the  rest  of  the 
choroid  ;  but  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  vessels  is  less  fine,  and  has 
meshes  with  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  the  ramified  cells, 
fewer  in  number,  are  devoid  of  pigment  towards  the  free  extremities  of 
the  folds. 

The  llood-vesseh  of  the  ciliary  processes  (fig.  340,  d)  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary  (fig.  337,  c)  and  fi'om  those  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  choroidal  membrane.  Several  small  arterial  branches 
enter  the  outer  part  of  each  ciliary  process,  at  first  running  parallel  to 
each  other  and  communicating  sparingly.  As  they  enter  the  prominent 
folded  portion,  the  vessels  become  tortuous,  subdivide  minutely,  and 
inosculate  frequently.     Finally  they  form  short  arches  or  loops,  and  turn 
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backwards  to  pour  their  contents  into  the  radicles  of  the  reins.  On  the 
free  border  of  the  fold,  one  artery,  larger  than  the  rest,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  each  ciliary  process,  and  communicates  through  intervening 
vessels  'with  a  long  venous  trunk  which  runs  a  similar  course  on  the 
attached  surface. 

Ciliary  muscle. — At  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  between  it  and 
the  sclerotic,  is  a  zone  of  plain  muscular  tissue,  the  ciliary  muscle  of 

Fio-.  33S,  Fig-   338. — Semi-diagrammatic 

REPRKSEJSTATION         OF         THH 
COURSE     OF     THE     VESSELS    IN 

THE  CHOROID  AND  IRIS  (Leber). 

The  ciliary  mascle  is  sup- 
posed to  be  removed  on  the 
right  side  to  show  the  vessels 
of  the  ciliary  jorocesses,  and  the 
converging  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
zone, 

Bowman.  It  arises  (fig. 
332,  10)  by  a  thin  tendon 
fi'om  the  forepart  of  the 
sclerotic  close  to  the  cor- 
nea, between  the  canal  of 
Schlemm  and  the  spaces 
of  Fontana,  and  its  fibres, 
spreading  out,  are  directed 
backwards  (fig.  332,  k), 
to  be  inserted  into  the 
choroid  oj^posite  to  the 
ciliary  processes,  and 
partly  further  back.  Near 
their  insertion  the  fibres 
pass  equatorially  and  in- 
ter-cross so  as  to  form 
peculiar  stellate  figures. 
According  to  Waldeyer, 
a  small  portion  (the 
outermost)  is  sometimes 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat  (fig.  332,  m).  These  antero- posterior,  or 
meridional  and  radictUng  fihres,  pass  at  the  side  next  the  iris  into  a  ring  of 
fibres  (l),  which  have  a  circular  course  around  the  insertion  of  the  iris. 
This  set  forms  the  circular  cilictry  ninscle  of  H.  Miiller.  This  circular 
muscle  is  much  developed  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  but  is  atrophied,  or 
may  even,  it  is  said,  be  absent  in  myopic  (Iwanoff ).  The  ciliary  muscle, 
at  least  its  inner  part,  was  formerly  described  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  In 
birds  the  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  cross-striped  muscular  fibres. 

The  nerves  of  the  choroid  will  be  described  with  those  of  the  iris. 


THE    IRIS. 

The  iris  is  the  contractile  and  coloured  membrane  which  is  seen 
behind  the  transparent  cornea,  and  gives  the  tint  to  the  eye.  In  its 
centre  it  is  perforated  by  an  aperture — the  inqnl. 

At  its  circumferential  border,  which  is  nearly  circular,  the  iris  is 
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continuons  with  the  choroid,  and  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatmn,  with 
the  cornea  :  the  fi'ee  inner  edge  is  the  boundary  of  the  j^upil.  The  iris 
measm-es  half  an  inch  across,  and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  fi-om  the  cii-cumference  to  the  pupil.  The  anterior  surface, 
yariously  coloured  in  different  eyes,  is  marked  by  "waved  lines  converging 
towards  the  pupil,  near  which  they  join  in  a  series  of  irregular  eleva- 
tions ;  and,  internal  to  these,  other  finer  lines  pass  to  the  pupil.  The 
posterior  surface  is  covered  -ndtli  dark  pigment,  and  is  marked  by  a 
number  of  fine  converging  folds  or  thickenings  prolonged  fi'om  the 
cihary  processes. 


Fig.  339. 


Fig.  340. 


Fig.  339. — Injected  blood-vessels  op  the  choroid  coat  (from  Sappey).     30 

DIAMETERS. 

1,  one  of  the  larger  veins  ;  2,  small  commimicating  vessels  ;  3,  branches  dividing  into 
the  smallest  vessels. 

Fig.  340. — Vessels  op  the  choroid,  ciliary  processes,  and  iris  op  a  child  (Arnold) 

Magnified  10  times. 

a,  capillary  network  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid,  ending  at  b,  the  ora  serrata  ; 
c,  arteries  of  the  corona  ciliaris,  sujjplying  the  ciliary  processes,  d,  and  passing  into  the 
iris,  e  ;  /,  the  capillary  network  close  to  the  puxiillary  margin  of  the  iiis. 

The  pupil  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  is  placed  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  iris.  It  is  constantly  varying  in  size 
during'  life,  the  variation  ranging  from  -^ioth  to  -g-rd  of  an  inch,  and 
regulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eyeball.  It  is  habituaUy 
wider  in  young  than  in  old  persons. 

STRUCTUBE    OF    THE    IRIS. 

A  delicate  connective  tissue  forms  the  framework  of  the  iris,  and 
pigment  cells  are  scattered  through  the  texture.  It  contains  also 
numerous  vessels  and  nerves.     The  epithelial  layer  of  the  membrane  of 
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Descemet  (fig.  332,  2)  is  continued  from  the  margin  of  tiie  cornea  over 
the  fr'ont  of  the  iris  ;  its  cells  are  smaller  and  more  granular  than  those 
which  cover  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  but  are  otherwise  similar. 

The  stroma  consists  of  cells  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  the  latter 
directed  for  the  most  part   radially  towards  the  pupil. 

In  the  substance  of  the  iris  anteriorly  and  throughout  its  thickness 
are  variously-shaped  ramified  pigment  cells  like  those  in  the  choroid. 
The  pigment  contained  in  them  is  yellow,  or  of  lighter  or  darker  shades 
of  brown,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  eye.  At  the  posterior  surface 
is  a  covering  of  dark  pigment,  the  uvea  of  authors  ;  this  is  continuous 
with  the  (retinal)  pigmentary  layer  lining  the  ciliary  processes,  and  here 
consists  of  several  strata  of  small  roundish  cells  filled  with  black  pigment- 
granules.  The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  the  pigment  in  the  stroma- 
cells ;  in  the  different  shades  of  blue  eye  it  arises  from  the  black  pigment 
of  the  posterior  surface  appearing  more  or  less  through  the  stroma, 
which  in  such  cases  is  only  slightly  coloured  or  is  colourless  ;  but  in  the 
black,  brown,  and  grey  eye,  the  colour  is  due  to  the  pigment-cells 
scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  stroma  itself. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  of  the  non-striated  kind,  and  is  disposed  as 
a  ring  {sphincter )  around  the  pupil,  and  as  rays  {dilafator)  from  the 
sphincter  to  the  circumference. 

The  sphincter  (fig.  341,  a)  is  a  narrow  band  about  -£^  of  an  inch 
wide,  situated  close  to  the  pupil  posteriorly.    Near  the  margin  of  the 
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Fig.  341. — Segment  op  the  iris, 

SEEN  FROM  THE  POSTERIOR  SUR- 
FACE AFTER  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
UVEAL    PIGMENT    (Iwanoff). 

a,  sphincter  muscle  ;  6,  dilatator 
muscle  of  the  pupil. 


pupil  the  fibres  are  close 
together,  but  the  outermost 
fibres  are  more  separated, 
and  form  less  complete 
rings. 

The  dilafator  (b),  less 
apparent  than  the  sphincter, 
begins  at  the  ciliary  or  outer  margin  of  the  iris,  and  its  fibres,  forming 
a  continuous  membrane  close  to  the  posterior  surface,  converge  towards 
the  pupil.  Here  they  bend  round  and  blend  with  the  sphincter,  some 
reaching  nearly  to  its  inner  margin.  At  their  origin  at  the  ciliary 
margin,  they  also  arch  round  and  take  a  somewhat  circular  direction. 

Vessels  of  the  iris. — The  lorn/  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce 
the  sclerotic  a  little  in  advance,  and  one  on  each  side,  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Having  gained  the  interval  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats, 
they  extend  horizontally  forwards  (figs.  337,  338,  h,  fig.  342,  1)  covered 
by  loose  connective  tissue  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  In  this  course  they  lie 
nearly  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  eye-ball,  the  outer  vessel 
being  however  a  little  above,  and  the  inner  one  a  little  below  the  level  of 
that  line.  A  little  behind  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris,  each  vessel 
divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  and  these,  anastomosing  with 
the  corresponding  vessels  on  the  opposite  side  and  wdth  the  anterior 
ciliary,  form  a  vascular  ring  (circidus  major,  fig.  338,  p,  fig.  342, 3)  in  this 
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situation.  From  this  circle  small  branches  arise  to  supply  the  ciliary 
muscle  ;  whilst  others  converge  toAvards  the  pupil,  and  there,  freely  com- 
municating by  transverse  offsets  from  one  to  another,  form  a  second  circle 
of  anastomosis  {circidus  minor),  from  which  capillaries  are  continued 
inwardly  and  end  in  small  veins. 

The  onterior  ciliary  arteries  (fig.  337,  c,  fig.  342,  2,  2),  five  or  six  in 
number,  but  smaller  than  the  vessels  just  described,  are  suppUed  from 
the  muscular  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and 
pierce  the  sclerotic  about  ^th  of  an  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the 
cornea;  they  divide  into  branches  which  sujDply  the  ciliary  processes, 
and  join  the  circulus  major. 


>m 
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Fig.  342. — Feont   view  op 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE 
CHOROID     COAT      AND      IRIS 

FROM     BEFORE     (Arnold). 
Magnified  2h  times. 

A,  clioroid ;  b,  iris ;  c,  cili- 
ary muscle  ;  1,  1,  long 
ciliary  arteries  ;  2,  2,  five  of 
the  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
ramifying  at  the  outer  margin 
of  the  iris  ;  .3,  loop  of  com- 
munication between  one  of 
the  anterior  and  one  of  the 
long  ciliary  arteries;  4,  inter- 
nal circle  and  network  of  the 
vessels  of  the  iris ;  5,  external 
radial  network  of  vessels. 


Besides  these  special 
arteries,  numerous  mi- 
nute vessels  enter  the 
iris  ft'om  the  ciliary 
processes. 

The  veins  of  the  iris  follow  closely  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries 
just  described.  The  canal  of  Schlemm  communicates  with  this  system 
of  vessels. 

Nerves  of  the  choroid  and  iris. — The  ciliary  nerves  (fig.  384), 
about  fifteen  in  number,  and  derived  from  the  lenticular  ganglion  and 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  pierce 
the  sclerotic  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  come  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  choroid.  They  are  somcAvhat  flattened  in  form,  are 
partly  embedded  in  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  and 
communicate  occasionally  with  each  other  before  supplying  the  cornea 
and  entering  the  ciliary  muscle.  When  the  sclerotic  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  subjacent  structm-es,  these  nerves  are  seen  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  choroid,  into  which  they  send  branches,  and  in  which  they  form  a 
gangliated  plexus  amongst  the  blood-vessels,  the  groups  of  ganglion-cells 
being  often  a]5plied  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Within  the  ciliary  muscle 
the  nerves  also  subdivide  minutely,  forming  here  another  plexus,  which 
contains  a  number  of  medullated  fibres,  and  the  cells  of  which  are 
smaller.  A  few  recurrent  branches  appear  to  pass  back  from  it  into  the 
choroid  coat,  but  the  greater  number  pass  on  to  the  iris  (fig.  343,  a,  a). 
In  the  iris  the  nerves  fohow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  dividing 
into  branches,  which  communicate  with  one  another  as  far  as  the  pupil. 
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forming  a  close  plexus  of  fine   non-medullated  fibres.     Their  ultimate 
destination  is  probably  the  muscular   tissue  of  the   iris   and  of  its 

vessels. 


Fig.  343. 


Fig.  343.  —  Distribution  of 
NEKVES  IN  THE  IRIS  (Kolliker), 
50  Diameters. 

The  preparation  was  from  the 
eye  of  an  albino  rabbit ;  a,  smaller 
branches  of  the  ciliary  nerves 
advancing  from  the  choroid  ;  b, 
loops  of  union  between  them  at 
the  margin  of  the  iris  ;  c,  arches  of 
union  in  the  iris  ;  c',  finer  network 
in  the  inner  part ;  e,  sphincter 
pupilliE  muscle. 


THE    RETIWA. 

The  retina  is  a  delicate  membrane,  which  contains  the  expanded 
termination  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  lies  Avithin  the  choroid  coat,  and 
rests  on  the  hyoloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  extends 
forwards  nearly  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid, 
where  it  ends  in  an  indented  border,  named  ora  scrrata.  From  this  border 
there  is  continued  onwards  a  thin  layer  of  a  different  structure  and 
containing  no  nerve-fibres,  the  pars  ciliaris  retinm,  which  reaches  as  far 


Fig.  344. 


Fig.  344.  —  The  back  op  the 
ketina  with  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
AS  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope (E.  Jaeger). 

A,  optic  nerve,  jjassing  through 
thelaminacribrosa,  l,  which  shows 
through  the  disk-like  expansion  of 
the  entering  nerve  ;  a,  ring  of  con- 
nective tissue  ;  5,  choroidal  ring  ; 
c,  branches  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina,  g  ;  d,  branches  of  the 
central  vein,  li  ;  n,  inner  or  nasal 
side ;  t,  outer  or  temporal  side. 


as  the  tips  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  and  there  gives 
place  to  the  uveal  pigment- 
which  is  continued  on  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris.  The  thickness  of  the 
retina  diminishes  from 
behind  forwards,  from  -^t\\ 
to  2-o^th  of  an  inch.  In  the  fi-esh  eye  it  is  translucent  and  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  but  of  a  purple-red  colour  if  carefully  shaded  from  the 
light  for  a  little  while  before  removal.  Under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
however  it  is  quickly  bleached  and  after  death  it  soon  becomes  opaque. 
Its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells 
which,  as  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  parts  shows,  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  retina  and  not  to  the  choroid,  to  which  it 
has  usually  been  ascribed.     Moreover  the  pigment-cells  send  fine  offsets 
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between  the  external  retinal  elements.  When  the  choroid  is  detached 
these  offsets  are  ruptured  and  the  pigmentary  layer  comes  away  with  it. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  retina  is  smooth  :  on  it  the  following  objects 
may  be  seen.  In  the  axis  of  the  baU  is  a  yellow  spot — macula  lutea  {linibus 
luteus,  Sommening) — which  is  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape  (fig.  347,  b), 
and  about  -^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  in  the  centre  of  this,  again,  is  a 
slight  holloAY,  fovea  ceniralis,  and,  as  the  retina  is  thinner  here  than  else- 
where, the  pigmentary  layer  is  clearly  visible  through  it,  giving  rise  to  an 
appearance  as  of  a  hole  tlnough  the  tunic.     About  ^th  of  an  inch 

Fiff.  345. 


Fig.  345. — Section  through  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  tunics  of  the 
EYE  AT  THE  PLACE  OF  ITS  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THEM  (altered  from  Ecker).     fi 

a,  arteria  centralis  retinfe  ;  h,  fascictili  of  optic  nerve  fibres  ;  c,  dural  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve,  passing  into  c',  the  sclerotic  coat  ;  c",  membrana  fusca  ;  d,  choroid  ;  e,f,  layer  of 
rods  and  cones  ;  g,  the  nuclear  layers  ;  h,  layer  of  nei-ve-cells  ;  i.  layer  of  nerve-fibres ; 
A',  collicalus  or  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  I,  lamina  cribrosa. 

inside  the  yehow  spot  is  the  round  disc,  porus  opticus  (fig.  344,  A  ;  fig. 
347,  a),  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  retina  and  expands  to  form 
its  inner  layer.  At  this  place  the  nervous  substance  is  slightly  elevated 
so  as  to  form  an  eminence  {colliculus  nervi  optici)  (fig.  345,  k,  k),  and 
in  its  centre  is  the  point  from  which  the  vessels  of  the  retina  branch. 

When  examined  during  life  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  disc 
appears  of  a  light  grey  tint,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  colour  of  the  rest  of 
the  field  (see  fig.  344). 

MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    RETINA. 

"W'Tien  vertical  sections  of  the  retina,  i.e.,  sections  made  perpendicu- 
larly to  its  surface,  are  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  eight 
distinct  strata  are  recognizable,  together  with  certain  fibrous  structures 
vs'hich  pass  vertically  through  the  membrane  and  connect  the  several 
layers. 

The  following  are  the  designations  of  the  layers,  from  within  out- 
wards 

1.  The  layer  of  nerve-fibres  (nerve-layer).  '  . 

2.  The  layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglionic  layer). 

3.  The  inner  molecular  layer. 

4.  The  inner  nuclear  layer. 
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5.  The  outer  molecular  layer  (internuclear). 

6.  The  outer  nuclear  layer. 

7.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (columnar  layer). 

8.  The  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment  cells  (pigmentary  layer). 


Fig.  346. 
Outer  or  choroidal  surface. 


TT'^  8.  Layer  of  pigment  cells. 

7.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. 
•  ■  Membrana  limitans  externa. 


6.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 


5.   Outer  molecular  layer. 


4.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 


3    Inner  molecular  layer. 


1.  Layer  of  nerve-fibres. 

.  .  .  Membrana  limitans  interna. 


Inner  surface. 


Fig.  346. — Diagrammatic  section  of  the  human  retina  (Sclmltze). 

In  addition  to  these  eight  strata  two  very  delicate  membranes  are 
described — the  one,  memhrana  limitans  interna,  bounding  the  retina  on 
its  inner  surface,  next  to  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour  ; 
the  other,  memdrana  limitans  externa,  lying  between  the  outer  nuclear 
layer  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  ;  but,  as  will  be  afterwards 
explained,  these  so-called  "  membranes  "  are  merely  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  sustentacular  tissue  of  the  retina.  The  accompanying  figure, 
from  Max  Schultze,  represents  (somewhat  diagrammatically)  the  general 
arrangement  and  structure  of  the  layers.  The  several  layers  of  the 
retina  will  first  be  considered  successively  as  they  are  met  with  from 
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within  out,  after  whicli  the  siistentaciilar  fibres  or  fibres  of  Miiller  which 
traverse  several  of  the  layers  wiW  be  described,  and  finally  an  account 
will  be  given  of  those  parts  of  the  retina  which  present  points  of 
difference  from  the  rest,  especially  the  central  fovea,  and  the  ciliary 
part. 

1.  Layer  of  nerve-fibres. — The  optic  nerve  (fig.  845,  I?  h)  passes  at 
the  porns  opticus  directly  through  the  thickness  of  the  retina  to  reach  its 
inner  surface,  on  which  it  sjDreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  (fig.  347) 
which  extends  to  the  ora  serrata.  Its  fibres,  which  are  destitute  of  a 
primitive  sheath  and  vary  much  in  size  but  are  mostly  small,  lose 
their  medullary  sheath  on  reaching  the  retina,  consisting  there  of 
axis-cylinder  only  (Bowman).  They  are  collected  into  small  bundles, 
which,  _  compressed  laterally,  intercommunicate  and  form  a  dehcate 
web  with  narrow  elongated  meshes.  At  the  yellow  spot  this  layer  is 
almost  wanting  (fig.  347,  b),  but  elsewhere  it  forms  a  continuous  stratum, 
gradually  diminishing  in  thickness  in  front,  interrupted  only  by 
the  enlarged  ends  of  the  fibres  of  Miiller  to  be  afterwards  described 
(fig.  346,  1).     The  nerve-bundles,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  next  layer, 


Fig.  347. 


Fig.  347. — Part  op  ihe  later  of  nerve-fibres  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina 
(KoUiker).    Magnified. 
a,   colliculiis  opticus  ;    b,   yellow  spot ;   c,  d,  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  passing  round 
this  ;  e,  e,  bundles  radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve. 

are  partially  covered  and  supported  by  flattened  cells  like  those  met 
with  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  nervous  centres  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue. 

2.  Ganglionic  layer. — Immediately  external  to  the  nerve-fibre  layer 
is  a  stratum  of  nerve-cells  (fig.  346,  2),  of  a  spheroidal  or  pyriform 
figure,  and  having  in  the  fresh  condition  a  pellucid  aspect.  Each  cell 
has  a  single  unbranched  process  extending  obliquely  from  its  rounded 
inner  extremity  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  layer,  Avith  one  of 
which  it  is  no  doubt  continuous.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell, 
which  is  frequently  imbedded  in  the  granular  substance  of  the  succeeding 
layer,  one  or  more  much  thicker  processes  extend  outwards  for  a  variable 
distance  into  that  stratum,  and  after  branching  dichotomously  once  or 
twice  become  lost  in  its  substance.  The  number  of  nerve-cells  and 
consequently  the  thickness  of  the  ganglionic  layer  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  retina  varies  exceedingly.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
retina  they  form  a  single  stratum,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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yellow  spot  they  are  placed  two  or  three  deep.  At  the  spot  itself 
(fig.  355,  2)  they  are  very  thickly  set  (from  eight  to  ten  deep)  ;  the  cells 
are  also  much  smaller  here,  and  are  bipolar.  Towards  the  ora  serrata, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  a  single  stratum,  and  that  frequently 
incomplete. 

3.  Inner  molecular  layer. — Next  in  order  to  the  ganglionic  layer  comes 
a  comparatively  thick  stratum  of  a  granular -looking  substance,  which  in 
the  hardened  retina  exhibits,  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  the 
appearance  of  a  network  or  spongework  of  fine  homogeneous  trabeculse  with 
reticulated  interstices,  occupied  probably  by  lymph  (Retzius).  The  sub- 
stance presents  both  in  the  fresh  and  hardened  condition  a  considerable 
resistance  to  the  action  of  chemical  re-agents.  The  fibres  of  Miiller  pass 
through  this  layer  without  being  directly  connected  with  its  substance  ; 
the  offsets  of  the  ganglion-cells  can  also  be  traced  into  it  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fine,  varicose  central  processes  of  the 
nuclear  bodies  of  the  layer  next  to  be  described  can  be  followed  a  short 
distance  into  it  (fig.  350),  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  ganglionic 
and  nervous  layers.  Flattened  cells,  similar  to  those  noticed  in  the 
nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers,  are  also  said  to  occur  in  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  especially  on  its  surfaces  (Golgi  and  Manfi-edi). 

4.  Inner  nuclear  layer. — This  is  mainly  composed  of  a  number 
of  characteristic  transparent  nucleus-like  bodies,  which  are  frequently 
known  collectively  as  the  "  inner  granules,"  but  are  of  three  or  four 
distinct  kinds.  Those  of  the  first  kind,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
(fig.  350,4),  are  round  or  oval  clear  bipolar  cells,  prolonged  at  either  end 
into  a  delicate  fibre,  the  cell  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  nucleus 
of  corresponding  shape,  with  a  distinct  nucleolus.  These  last  (the 
nucleus  and  nucleolus)  resemble  very  closely  the  analogous  structures 
found  in  ganglion-cells,  and  indeed  the  bodies  in  question  are  commonly 
regarded  as  nerve-cells,  but  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  very  small  in 
amount,  devoid  of  granules,  and  principally  collected  at  either  end  of  the 
nucleus. 

Of  the  processes  or  fibres  which  proceed  from  these  cells,  the  inner 
one,  or  that  extending  into  the  inner  molecular  layer  towards  the  gan- 
glionic and  nerve-fibre  layers,  is  finer  than  the  other,  is  always  unbranched, 
and  generally  exhibits  minute  varicosities  similar  to  those  on  the  ultimate 
fibrils  of  the  nerves.  A  direct  connection  of  these  inner  processes  with 
the  outwardly  extending  branches  of  the  large  nerve-cells  of  the  gan- 
glionic layer  has  not  been  completely  substantiated  ;  but  it  is  considered 
probable  that  some  of  them  may  be  so  connected,  while  others  may  pass 
directly  to  the  nerve-layer  and  there  become  continued  into  a  nerve- 
fibre.  The  outer  prolongation  or  process  of  the  bipolar  cell  is  not 
varicose,  is  thicker  than  the  inner  one,  and  in  some  cases  passes 
undivided  into  the  next  layer,  in  others  divides  into  branches  either 
in  this  or  before  reaching  it.  The  further  destination  of  this  process 
will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

The  relative  lengtli  of  the  inner  and  outer  process  naturally  differs  according 
to  the  position  of  the  individual  cell  ia  the  nuclear  layer  ;  if  the  cell  is  near  the 
inner  molecular  layer  the  outer  process  will  have  a  longer  course  to  reach  the 
outer  molecular  layer,  and,  conversely,  if  the  cell  is  near  the  latter ;  in  almost 
all  cases,  however,  the  inner  process  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  extending,  as 
before  mentioned,  for  some  distance  into  the  contiguous  molecular  layer.  At 
the  macula  lutea  these  processes  or  fibres  of  the  inner  nuclear   layer  have  a 
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markedly  oblique  direction,  in  other  parts  of  the   retina  they  run  vertically 
towards  the  surfaces. 

The  second  kind  of  "  inner  granule  "  is  entirely  different  from  those 
just  described.  The  cells  are  devoid  of  processes,  and  are  more  proto- 
plasmic ;  they  are  exclusively  collected  at  the  innermost  part  of  the 
inner  nuclear  layer,  where  in  man  they  form  a  nearly  complete  stratum 
(Yintschgau),  and  they  perhaps  bear  some  relationship  to  the  inner  mo- 
lecular layer,  bur  further  investigations  are  required  as  to  their  nature. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  certain  other  cells  which  constitute  a  third 
well-marked  variety  of  the  inner  granules,  and  which  occur  here  and  there 
in  the  outermost  part  of  the  layer.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary "  inner  granules"  by  their  rounded  form  and  larger  size,  and  also, 
according  to  W.  Ivrause,  in  possessing  only  one  process — an  inner  one 
— which  he  regards  as  a  terminal  nerve-fibre. 

Finally  the  fibres  of  Mtiller,  as  they  traverse  this  layer,  are  connected 
with  oval  nuclei  which  more  especially  belong  to  those  fibres  and  will  be 
described  with  them. 

5.  Outer  molecular  layer. — The  outer  molecular  layer  is  much 
thinner  than  the  inner,  but  otherwise  presents,  in  vertical  sections  of 
hardened  retina,  a  similar  granular  appearance,  with  a  few  scattered 
nuclei  in  its  substance,  and  in  which,  in  the  human  retina  and  in  that  of 
most  mammals,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  definite  structure.  In  the 
horse's  retina,  however,  as  Rivolta  and  others  have  shown,  it  is  possible 
in  properly  prepared  and  isolated  portions  of  the  layer  to  ascertain  the 
existence  within  it  of  flattened,  irregular  or  stellate,  finely  branched, 
delicately  granular  cells    to    which   the   nuclei    in    question    belong 

Fig.     348.  —  Branched  Fig.  348. 

CELLS  WITH  THE  UNITING 
FELTWORK  OF  FIBRES 
FROJI  THE  OUTER  MO- 
LECULAR LATER  OF 
THE       horse's       RETINA 

(Schwalbe).        Highly 

MAGNIFIED. 


(fig.  348).  The  cell- 
offsets,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  form 
by  repeated  branch- 
ing and  union  a  close 
network  or  feltwork 
throughout  the  layer, 
the  substance  of  which 
is  in  this  way  formed 

by  them.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  clear  and  distinct,  each  with  a 
comparatively  large  nucleolus  ;  the  fine  fibres  of  the  network  are  stated 
by  Gfolgi  and  Manfredi  to  exhibit  varicosities  like  nerve-fibrils,  but  accord- 
ing to  Schwalbe  the  varicose  fibrils  in  all  probability  do  not  actually  form 
part  of  the  network,  but  are  intercalated  in  its  meshes.  It  is,  therefore, 
uncertain  whether  these  cells  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  nervous  nature 
themselves  or  merely  as  supporting  structures  for  the  true  nervous 
elements.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  similar  structure  exists  in 
mammalia  generally. 

This  layer  receives  the  outwardly  directed  processes  of  the  bipolar 
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inner  granules,  and  these  probably  become  connected  within  it  to  fibres 
from  the  rods  and  cones. 

The  layers  hitherto  described  contain  structures  (cells  and  fibres)  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  nervous  nature,  and  which  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  same 
manner  as  corresponding  strvictures  in  the  brain.  The  two  next  to  be  described 
are  of  epithelial  nature,  and  constitute  collectively  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  nerve-epithelium  of  the  retina,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  strictly 
nervous  or  cerebral  part.  The  two  layers  (outer  nuclear  and  columnar)  are 
morphologically  but  one,  being  composed  of  long  cells,  which  extend  through 
both  layers.  Each  cell  is  drawn  out  into  a  fibre,  and  furnished  with  a  nucleus 
in  its  inner  portion,  (rod-  or  cone-fibre  and  its  outer  granule),  and  is  peculiarly 
modified  both  in  shape  and  structure  in  its  external  portion  (rod  or  cone 
proper). 

6.  Outer  nuclear  layer. — This  (figs.  346,  350,  6)  resembles  very 
closely  at  first  sight  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  appearing,  like  that,  to  con- 
sist of  several  strata  of  clear,  oval  or  elliptical,  nuclear  corpuscles  (outer 
granules),  from  the  ends  of  which  delicate  fibres  are  prolonged.  These 
outer  granules  differ,  however,  essentially  fi'om  the  inner  granules,  and 
may  be  readily  disfcingaished  from  them.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
present  well-marked  differences,  and  are  known  respectively  as  the  rod- 
granules  and  couc-granules,  accordingly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
rods  or  with  the  cones  of  the  next  retinal  layer.  Those  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  rods  are,  in  most  parts  of  the  retina,  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  and  form  the  main  thickness  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  enlargements  or  swellings  in  the  course  of  delicate 
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Fig.  349. — Connection  of  inner  granules  with 
A  BASE  OF  CONE-FIBRES  (after  Gunn).  Highly  mag- 
nified. 

c,  cone  ;  w,  cone-nucleus  ;  /,  coue-fibre  ;  /,  its 
base  ;  gr,  inner  granule  ;  om,  outer  molecular  layer. 
The  left  hand  figure  indicates  a  probable  connection 
between  the  base  of  a  cone-fibre  and  an  inner  granule 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  between  the 
same  inner  granule  and  a  process  of  a  nerve-cell  n  ; 
im,  inner  molecular  layer. 


fibres  (rod-fibres),  which  extend  from  the 
inner  ends  of  the  rods  at  the  membrana 
limitans  externa  through  the  thickness  of 
this  layer  to  the  outer  molecular  layer.  The 
enlargements,  of  which  there  is  but  one  to 
a  fibre,  situate  at  any  part  of  its  course, 
are  each  occupied  by  an  elliptical  nucleus, 
and,  in  the  fresh  condition,  exhibit  a  re- 
markable cross-striped  appearance  (Henle),  the  strongly  refracting 
substance  which  mainly  composes  the  enlargement  being  interrupted 
by  bands  or  disks  of  a  clearer  less  refi-acting  material,  usually  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  (fig.  350),  but  occa- 
sionally single  and  median  (see  the  left-hand  one  in  fig.  350).  The 
rod-fibres  are  of  extreme  fineness,  and  exhibit  minute  varicosities 
in  their  course :  each  is  directly  continuous  at  the  outer  end 
with  one  of  the  rods,  but  at  the  inner  end  appears  usually  to  terminate 
in  a  somewhat  larger  varicosity,  fi'om  which  one  or  more  fine  fibrils  may 
be  traced  extending  into  the  substance  of  the  outer  molecular  layer. 
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These  are  probably  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  inner  granules, 
but  the  connection  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

Fig.  350. — The   nervous   and  epithe-  ^'^S-  350. 

LIAL  ELEMENTS  OF     THE    RETINA  (SEIII- 

DiAGRAMMATic).  After  ScLwalbe. 

The  numbers  are  tlie  same  as  in  fig.  346. 
The  extent  of  the  molecular  layers  is 
indicated  merely  by  linear  shading. 

Those  outer  granules  which  are 
connected  with  the  cones  are,  in 
most  parts  of  the  retina,  much 
fewer  in  number  than  the  rod- 
gTanules,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  shape, 
which  is  somewhat  pyriform,  by 
the  absence  of  transverse  striation, 
and  by  their  position — for  they  ( 
occupy  the  part  of  the  outer  nu- 
clear layer  nearest  the  membrana 
limitans  externa,  and  the  larger 
end  of  each  is  thus  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  base  of  the  correspond- 
ing cone  (fig.  349),  with  which  it  '^ 
is  directly  connected,  or  there  is  at 
most  a  short,  comparatively  thick 
stalk  uniting  the  two  (see  fig.  350). 
At  the  macula  lutea,  however, 
where  only  cone-granules  are  met  ' 
with,  many  of  them  are  further 
removed  from  the  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  the  stalk  is  then  longer 
and  more  attenuated.  The  nucleus 
of  each,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rod-granules,  occupies 
almost  all  the  enlargement,  con- 
tains a  distinct  nucleolus.  The 
cone-fibre  is  very  much  thicker  ^ 
than  the  rod-fibre  above  de- 
scribed, and  may  itself  appear 
finely  striated  or  fibrillated.  It 
passes  from  the  smaller  end  of  the 
pear-shaped  enlargement  straight 
through  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
to  reach  the  outer  molecular  layer, 
upon'  which  it  rests  by  a  some- 
what pyramidal  base,  from  the 
edges  of  which  fine  processes  ^ 
may  be  traced  into  the  substance 
of  the  molecular  layer  ;  one  at 
least  of  these  processes  has  been  shown  by  Gunn  to  be  continuous  with  the 
outer  or  peripheral  process  of  an  inner  granule  (fig.  349).  According  to 
Merkel  the  processes  abut  against  one  another  without  being  continuous. 
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7.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The  elements  which  compose 
this  layer  are,  as  their  name  implies,  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the 
one  kind — the  rods — having  an  elongated  cylindrical  form  ;  the  cones 
on  the  other  hand  being  shorter,  much  thicker,  bulged  at  the  inner 
end  or  base,  and  terminated  externally  by  a  finer  tapering  portion. 
Both  rods  and  cones  are  closely  set  in  a  palisade-like  manner  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  retina  between  the  membrana  limitaus  externa  and 
the  pigmentary  layer  (fig.  346,  7).  Except  at  the  macula  lutea,  where 
only  cones  are  met  with,  the  rods  far  exceed  the  cones  in  number.  Their 
relative  number  and  arrangement  is  well  exhibited  when  the  layer  is 
viewed  from  the  outer  surface,  as  in  fig.  351,  where  a  represents  a  portion 
of  the  layer  from  the  macula  lutea  ;  b,  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  latter  ;  and  c,  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  retina. 

Fig.  352. 


Fig.  351. 


Fig.    352. — A    KOD     AND    A    CONE     FKOM 
THE     HUMAN     RETINA    (MaX    Schultze). 

Highly  magnified. 

In  the  rod  tlie  longitudinal  striation 
of  both  the  outer  and  inner  segments  is 
shown  ;  in  the  cone  the  transverse  stria- 
tion of  the  outer  segment  and  the  longi- 
tudinal of  the  inner  segment ;  I,  limitans 
externa. 


The  rods  and  the  cones,  al- 
though differing  thus  in  shape 
and  size,  agree  in  many  points  of 
structure.  Thus,  each  consists 
of  two  distinct  segments  —  an 
inner  and  an  outer  ;  the  division 
between  the  two  occurring,  in  the 
case  of  the  rods,  about  the  middle 
of  their  length  (in  man) ;  in  the 
cones  at  the  junction  of  the  finer 
tapering  end-piece  with  the  basal 
part ;  consequently,  the  outer  and 
inner  segments  of  the  rods  are 
nearly  similar  in  size  and  shape, 
the  inner  being,  however,  slightly 
bulged,  whereas  the  inner  segment 
of  each  cone  far  exceeds  the  outer 
one  in  size,  the  latter  appearing 
merely  as  an  appendage  of  the 
inner  segment  (fig.  352).  The  two  segments  both  of  the  rods  and  cones 
exhibit  well-marked  differences,  both  in  their  chemical  and  optical 
characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structural  appearances  which  may  be  observed 
in  them.  Thus,  while  in  both  the  outer  segment  is  doubly  refracting 
in  its  action  upon  light,  the  inner  is,  on  the  contrary,  singly  refracting  : 
the  inner  becomes  stained  by  carmine,  iodine,  and  other  colouring 
fluids,  whilst  the  outer  remains  uncolourcd  by  these  reagents,  but  is 
stained  darkly  by  osmic  acid.  The  outer  segment  in  both  shows 
a  tendency  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  minute  superimposed  disks 
whereas  the  inner  segment  is  itself  again  distinguishable  into  two  parts— 
an  outer  part,  composed,  according  to  Max  Schultze,  of  fine  fibrils,  and 
an  inner  part,  homogeneous,  or  finely  granular,  and,  at  the  membrana 


Fig.  351.  — 0  CITE  R  SUR- 
FACE OF  THE  COLUMNAR 
LAYER     OF     THE    RETINA 

(Kolliker).        350  dia- 
meters. 

a,  part  within  the 
macula  lutea,  where  only 
cones  are  present  ;  h, 
part  near  the  macula, 
where  a  single  row  of  rods 
intervenes  between  the 
cones  ;  c,  from  a  part  of 
the  retina  midway  between 
the  macula  and  the  ora 
S3rrata,  showing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  rods. 
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limitans  externa,  directly  continued  into  a  rod  or  cone-fibre,  the  dis- 
position of  which,  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  has  been  already  described. 

In  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  there  can  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  besides  a  delicate  transverse  striation  (fig.  350),  corresponding  to  the 
superposed  disks  of  wbich,  as  above  mentioned,  they  appear  composed,  also  fine 
longitudinal  markings  which  are  due  to  slight  linear  grooves  by  which  they  are 
marked  in  their  whole  extent.  The  ends  of  the  segments  are  rounded  and  project 
into  the  pigmentary  layer.  The  purplish-red  colour  of  the  retina  before  mentioned 
(p.  408),  resides  entii-ely  in  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  (Boll,  Kiihne).  A  few  of 
the  rods  are,  however,  of  a  green  colour.  The  outer  segments  of  the  cones  taper 
gradually  to  a  blunt  point,  and  do  not  exhibit  superficial  groovings,  but  the 
transverse  markings  are  somewhat  more  evident  than  in  the  rods  (fig.  352), 
although  the  separation  into  disks  does  not  take  place  so  readily  as  in  the  latter. 
This  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  existence  of  an  extremely  delicate 
membrane  covering  the  whole  of  the  outer  segment  of  the  cones.  From  their 
behaviour  to  staining  reagents  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  become  altered 
after  removal  from  the  body,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  substance  of  the 
inner  segment  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  myelin  of  the  medullary  sheath  of 
nerve-fibres. 

In  the  inner  segrments,  the  proportion  which  the  fibrillated  part  bears  to  the 
homogeneous  basal  part  differs  in  the  rods  and  cones.  In  the  rods  the  fibrils 
usually  occupy  only  the  outer  thii-d  of  the  inner  segment  (fig.  350),  ceasing 
abruptly  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  thii-d  ;  in  the  cones,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occupy  about  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  segment,  only  the  part  nearest 
the  membrana  limitans  remaining  free  from  fibrils.  The  fibrils  in  question  are 
for  the  most  part  straight  and  parallel,  and  strongly  refracting.  Sometimes,  in 
the  cones,  instead  of  this  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  appearing  fibrillated,  it 
appears  homogeneous,  but  is  nevertheless  well  marked  off  from  the  inner  part  by 
its  strong  refractivity.  This  condition  of  a  part  of  the  inner  segment  of  the  cones 
is  much  better  marked  in  most  of  the  lower  vertebrata,  where  there  occurs  a  dis- 
tinct strongly  refracting  body,  situated  in  the  middle  or  outer  part  of  the  segment, 
and  known  from  its  shape  as  the  "ellipsoid."  Moreover,  in  these  animals,  the 
fibrils  are  absent  from  the  inner  segments  of  the  rods  also,  a  peculiar,  strongly  re- 
fracting, "  lenticular  "  body  being  met  with  at  their  outer  part,  corresponding  to 
the  ellipsoid  of  the  cones.  Fxurther,  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  there  is  found 
in  the  extreme  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  of  each  cone  a  minute  globular 
body,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature,  which  in  some  is  clear  and  colourless,  but  ra 
many  cones  is  brightly-coloured  of  a  tint  varying  in  different  cones  from  red 
to  green — red  and  yellow  being  the  most  common.  Blue  and  violet  are  not 
met  with,  but  by  the  action  of  iodine  the  colours  of  all  become  changed  to  blue. 
Sometimes  the  whole  inner  segment  is  found  to  be  slightly  tinted  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  "  oil-globule."  In  all  vertebrates  below  mammals,  double-  or  twin- 
cones  are  here  and  there  met  with,  which  resemble  two  cones  joined  near  their 
base,  but  separate  and  distinct  towards  their  apex.  Numerous  other  differences 
and  peculiarities  are  found  in  animals  :  thus  in  birds  the  cones  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the  rods ;  in  many  reptiles  only  cones  are  met  with  ;  while  in  some 
fishes  (sharks  and  rays),  in  most  nocturnal  mammals,  and  in  the  owl,  the  cones 
are  either  altogether  absent  or  are  but  few  and  rudimentary. 

8.  The  pigmentary  layer. — This  layer,  which  bounds  the  retina 
externally,  and  was  formerly  described  with  the  choroid  coat,  con- 
sists of  a  single  stratum  of  hexagonal  epithelium  cells  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  perceptible  amount  of  clear  intercellular  substance 
(fig.  353).  The  outer  surface  of  each  cell — that  which  is  turned 
towards  the  choroid — is  smooth  and  flattened,  or  slightly  convex,  and 
the  part  of  the  cell  near  this  surface  is  devoid  of  pigment,  and  contains 
the  nucleus  ;  the  inner  boundary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  well  marked, 
for  the  substance  of  the  cell,  which  here  is  loaded  with  pigment,  is  pro- 
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longed  into  fine,  straight,  filamentous  processes  (fig.  353,  h),  which  extend 
for  a  certain  distance  between  and  amongst  the  outer  segments  of  the 
rods  and  cones — indeed  the  outer  parts  of  the  rods  may  be  said  to  be 
altogether  embedded  in  the  pigment-cells  (c). 

Fig.  353. 


Fig.  353. — Pigmented  epithelium  of  the  human  retina  (Max  .Schultze).     Highly 

MAGNIFIED. 

a,  cells  seen  from  tlie  outer  surface  with  clear  lines  of  intercellular  substance  between  ; 
h,  two  cells  seen  in  profile  with  fine  offsets  extending  inwards  ;  c,  a  cell  still  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outer  ends  of  the  rods. 

The  pigment  granules,  many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  mintite  crystals,  are 
placed  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  cells  and  cell-processes,  with  their  long 
axes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The  distribution  of  the  pig- 
ment granules  within  the  cells  varies  during  life  and  immediately  after  removal 
of  the  eye,  according  as  the  retina  has  been  shaded  from  the  light  or  exposed  to 
its  influence.  In  the  former  case  the  pigment  is  mainly  accumulated  in  the 
body  of  the  cell  (or  at  least  its  inner  zone),  and  is  withdrawn  to  a  great  extent 
from  between  the  rods  ;  but  after  exposui-e  to  light,  a  large  amount  of  pigment 
is  found  between  the  rods,  and  some  of  the  granules  may  even  extend  as  far  as 
the  external  limiting  membrane.  The  pigment  appears  to  have  the  function 
of  renewing  the  colour  (visual  purple)  of  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  after 
these  have  become  bleached  from  exposure  to  the  light.  This  renewal  of  the 
colour  will  take  place  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  the 
excision  of  the  eye  (Kiihne). 

In  some  animals  coloured  oil-droplets  occur  in  the  non-pigmented  portion  of 
the  cells. 

The  intervals  between  the  rods  and  cones  are  only  partially  filled  by  the 
processes  of  the  hexagonal  pigment-cells  ;  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be 
occupied  by  a  clear  substance,  which,  according  to  Henle  and  H.  Miiller,  is  of  a 
soft  elastic  consistence  during  life  and  in  the  fresh  condition,  but  soon  liquefies 
after  death ;  but  according  to  Schwalbe,  is  normally  liquid.  In  the  embryo, 
between  the  hexagonal  pigment  and  the  remainder  of  the  retina,  there  is  a  distinct 
cleft  filled  with  fluid  (remains  of  cavity  of  primary  optic  vesicle). 

The  sustentacTilar  tissue  of  the  retina :  Miillerian  or  radial 
fibres.— In  addition  to  the  elements  which  belong  specially  to  the  layers 
above  described,  there  are  certain  other  structures  which  are  common  to 
nearly  all  the  layers,  passing  through  the  thickness  of  the  retina  from  the 
inner  almost  to  the  ou:ter  surface,  and,  if  not  actually  of  the  natm'e  of  con- 
nective tissue,  at  least  serving  the  same  kind  of  purpose,  namely,  to  bind  to- 
gether and  support  the  more  delicate  nervous  structures  of  the  membrane. 
These  susteniacular  fibres  ox  fibres  of  Miiller  (fig.  354),  commence  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina  by  a  broad  conical  hollow  base  or  foot,  which  is 
filled  by  granular  substance,  and  often  contains  a  nucleus-like  body.  The 
bases  of  adjoining  fibres  are  united  together  at  their  edges,  so  as  to 
give,  in  vertical  sections  of  the  retina,  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
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boimdary  line  (fig.  346) ;  this  has  been  named  membrayia  limitans  in- 
terna, but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  description,  it  is  in  no  way 
a  contmuons  or  independent  membrane.  The  Miillerian  fibres  pass 
through  the  nerve-  and  ganglionic  layers,  either  with  a  smooth  contour, 
or  with  but  two  or  three  well-marked  lateral  projections  fi'om  which  fine 
lamellar  processes  extend  amongst  the  elements  of  these  layers  :  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  size  they  then  traverse  the  inner  molecular  layer, 
without,  according  to  Schwalbe,  becoming  actually  connected  with  the 
substance  which  mainly  composes  it,  although  in  the  mammalian  retina 
the  fibres  may  be  marked  by  slight  projections  in  passing  through  this 


Fig.   354. A   FIBRE    OF    MULLER    FROM    THE    HUMAN    RETINA, 

ISOLATED  (from  Henle).     ^^~ 

h,  base  of  the  fibre  ;  n,  its  nucleus  ;  m.e.l,  membrana  limi- 
tans externa  ;  e.m.l,  external  molecular  layer. 


Fig.  354. 


m.e.l. 


layer.  In  the  inner  nuclear  layer  they  again  give 
off  delicate  flattened  processes  from  their  sides, 
which  pass  round  the  inner  granules  and  serve 
to  support  them.  Moreover,  each  Miillerian  fibre 
is  here  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  clear 
oval  or  elliptical  nucleus  (afready  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer),  containing 
a  nucleolus,  and  situated  at  one  side  of,  and  in 
close  adherence  to  the  fibre  to  which  it  belongs  (fig. 
354,  n).  On  reaching  the  outer  nuclear  layer  (after 
passing  through  the  outer  molecular)  the  fibres  of 
Miiller  break  up  into  fibrils  and  thin  lameUa,  and  e.m.L 
in  this  form  they  pass  outwards  through  the  layer, 
between  the  outer  granules  and  the  rod  and  cone- 
fibres,  more  or  less  enclosing  these  structures,  filling 
up  the  intervals  between  the  granules  and  forming 
partial  sheaths  for  them.  At  the  level  of  the 
bases  or  central  ends  of  the  cones  and  rods,  the 
numerous  offsets  terminate  along  a  definite  line 
which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  outer 
nuclear  layer  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and 
has  been  termed  me?nbrana  limitajis  externa.  This 
also,  like  the  m.  I.  mterna,  is  in  no  way  a  continuous 
membrane,  nor  is  it  isolable  from  the  Miillerian 
fibres  ;  indeed,  numerous  fine  fibrillar  offsets  of 
these  pass  a  short  distance  beyond  the  so-called 
limiting  membrane,  and  closely  invest  the  bases  of 
the  inner  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  a  delicate  membrane  prolonged 
from  the  limitans  externa  completely  invests  each 
cone  and  rod. 

The   Miillerian   fibres   exhibit  a   fine   striation. 
They  swell  up  and  become  indistinct  on  treatment  -    ^^ 

with  acetic  acid  and  dilute  alkahes,  but  much  more  ^""*^ 

slowly  than   connective   tissue   fibrils  ;   moreover, 
they  are  not  dissolved  by  boiling  in  water.    They  are  much  less  developed 
in  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the  retina  than  in  the  peripheral  and 
anterior  part ;  towards  the  ora  serrata  they  are  very  distinct  and  closely  set. 
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Structure  of  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  (fig.  355).^ — 
The  peculiarities  in  structure  which  these  present  have  been  for  the  most 
part  incidentally  noticed  in  the  preceding  description  of  the  retinal 
layers.  In  the  fovea  no  rods  are  met  with,  and  the  cones  are  much 
longer  and  narrower  than  elsewhere.  All  the  other  layers  are  much 
thinned,  but  towards  the  margin  of  the  fovea  they  rapidly  increase  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  macula  lutea  most  of  them  are  thicker 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  retina.  The  ganglionic  layer  (fig.  355,  2) 
is  especially  thickened,  the  cells  being  from  six  to  eight  deep,  bipolar 
and  placed  rather  obliquely.  The  nerve-fibre  layer  (1)  gradually  thins 
towards  the  edge  of  the  fovea  as  the  fibres  dip  in  to  join  the  central 
ends  of  the  bipolar  ganglion-cells.      The  peripheral  process  of  each 

Fig.  355. 


Fig.  355. — Vertical   section   through   the   macitla   lutea  and   fovea    centralis  ; 
DIAGRAMMATIC  (after  Max  Schultze). 

1,  nerve-layer;  2,  ganglionic  layer;  3,  inner  molecular;  4,  inner  nuclear;  and  5, 
outer  molecular  layers  ;  6,  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  inner  part  with  only  cone-fibres  form- 
ing t*he  so-called  external  fibrous  layer  ;  7,  cones  and  rods. 

ganglion-cell  is  said  to  bifurcate,  each  branch  becoming  connected  with 
a  granule  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer  (Merkel).  The  inner  granules  are 
also  somewhat  obliquely  -disposed,  are  large,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the 
fovea,  where  this  layer  and  that  of  the  nerve-cells  run  together,  they  can 
hardly  be  differentiated  (Hulke).  The  outer  nuclear  layer  (6)  is 
occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness  by  the  very  long  and 
obliquely  disposed  cone-fibres  ;  the  nuclei  are  only  two  or  tluree  deep,  and 
take  up  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  layer. 

The  yellow  tint  of  the  macula  is  deepest  towards  the  centre  :  it  is  due 
to  a  diffuse  colouring  matter  which  is  seated  in  the  interstices  between 
the  elements  of  the  four  or  five  inner  layers. 

Structure  of  the  ora  serrata  and  pars  ciliaris. — At  the  ora 
serrata  the  numerous  complex  layers  of  the  retina  for  the  most  part 
disappear,  and  in  front  of  the  ora  serrata,  the  retina  is  represented 
merely  by  a  single  stratum  of  elongated  columnar  cells  with  the  pig- 
mentary layer  external  to  it  {pars  ciliaris).  The  transition  is,  in  man, 
somewhat  abrupt,  all  the  changes  being  met  within  a  zone  of  about  -^ 
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of  an  inch  only  in  breadth.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (fig.  356,  g)  first 
disappears,  the  cones  continning  rather  finther  than  the  rods,  bnt  soon 
ceasing  ;  the  nerve-  and  ganglionic  layers,  which  were  akeady  very  thin 
and  incomplete,  cease  altogether  at  the  ora,  the  inner  molecular  layer  (c), 
which  is  now  largely  occupied  by  Miillerian  fibres,  retains  its  thickness 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  abruptly  terminates  {a'),  while  the  nuclear 
layers,  outer  and  inner,  (/,  d),  here  become  merged  into  a  single  stratum, 
which  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  columnar  cells  of  the  pars 
ciliaris.     These  cells  (fig.  356,  m),  which  are   at  first  of  considerable 


Fig.  356. — Vertical  section 

THROUGH  THE  CHOROID  AND 
RETINA  NEAR  THE  ORA  SER- 

RATA  (Kolliker).     60   dia- 
meters. 

a,  hyaloid  membrane ;  h, 
limiting  membrane  and  ner- 
vous layer  of  the  retina ;  c, 
ganglionic  and  inner  molecular 
layers  with  closely  set  Miille- 
rian fibres  ;  d,  inner  nuclear ; 
e,  outer  molecular  ;  /,  outer 
nuclear  layer ;  g,  columnar 
layer  ;  h,  pigment  ;  i,  Jc,  cho- 
roid ;  I,  part  of  one  of  the 
cUiary  processes  ;  m,  pars  cili- 
aris of  the  retina.  (The  recess 
shown  at  a"  is  not  constant.) 


Fig.  356. 


length,  become  gradually  shorter  anteriorly  ;  they  are  finely  striated 
(fig.  357,  2),  and  each  cell  has  a  clear  oval  nucleus  at  the  outer  part  of 
the  cell,  near  the  pigmentary  layer.     The  inner  end  may  be  rounded, 

Fig.  357. — A  ssiALL  portion  op  the   ciliary  Fig.  357. 

PART    OP    THE    RETINA    (Kolllker).         350    DIA- 
METERS. 

A,  human  ;  B,  from  the  ox  ;  1,  pigment-cells  ; 
2,  cells  forming  the  pars  ciliaris. 

pointed,  square,  or  even  branched  ;  the 
sides  of  the  cells,  too,  are  sometimes 
uneven. 

These  cells  are  considered  by  Kolliker 
to  correspond  with  the  Miillerian  fibres 
of  the  retina,  but  according  to  Sohwalbe       2 
the  Miillerian  fibres,   or  rather  their 
united  inner  ends,  are  represented  by 

a  delicate  membrane,  which  covers  the  inner  ends  of  the  columnar  cells 
and  sends  fine  offsets  around  and  between  them. 

Vessels  of  the  Ketina. — A  single  artery  {arteria  centralis  retinm) 
passes  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  retina  at  the  middle  of  the  papilla  optici  (fig.  345,  a).  It 
is  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  vein  and  soon  divides  into  branches 
(fig.  344),  usually  two,  one  above,  the  other  below,  each  of  these  again 
dividing  into  two  branches  which  arch  out  towards  the  sides  ;  the  outer 
ones  are  somewhat  the  larger,  and  as  they  bend  round  the  macula  lutea 
they  send  numerous  fine  branches  into  it  which  end  at  the  margin  of  the 
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fovea  centralis  in  capillary  loops.  The  main  branches  of  the  vessels  pass 
foiAvards  in  the  nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers,  dividing  dichotomously 
as  they  proceed,  and  giving  off  fine  offsets  to  the  substance  of  the  retina, 
where  they  form  two  capillary  networks,  the  one  in  the  nerve-  and  gang  ■ 
lionic  layer,  the  other  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  capillaries  of  the 
former  are  mainly  connected  with  the  arteries,  and  those  of  the  latter  mth 
the  veins,  the  communication  between  the  two  networks  being  effected 
by  vertically  and  obliquely  coursing  capillaries  which  traverse  the  inner 
molecular  layer.  No  vessels  penetrate  the  outer  molecular  layer  (His, 
Hesse),  so  that  the  outer  retinal  layers  are  entirely  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  retina  is  nowhere  in  direct  commimication  -with  the 
choroidal  vessels.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  however,  it  conies  into 
commimication  with  some  offsets  from  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  the  choroidal  vessels 
also  send  branches  to  join  the  long-meshed  network  in  the  optic  nerve  furnished 
by  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  the  retina  have  the  usual  coats,  but  the 
veins  resemble  capillaries  in  structure,  their  walls  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
epithelial  cells  without  any  muscular  tissue.  Outside  the  epithelial  layer  is  a 
spG,ce  (perivascular  lymphatic.  His)  both  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  bounded 
externally  by  a  second  epithelial  layer  (forming  the  wall  of  the  lymphatic).  Out- 
side this  again  is  found,  in  the  case  of  the  veins,  a  layer  composed  of  a  peculiar 
retiform  tissue.  These  perivascular  lymphatics  are  in  communication  with  the 
lymphatics  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  may  be  filled  by  injecting  coloured  fluid 
under  the  sheath  which  that  nerve  derives  from  the  pia  mater.  Other  lymph- 
spaces  also  become  injected  by  the  same  process,  viz.,  the  interstices  between  the 
nerve-bundles  which  radiate  from  the  papilla  optici,  the  capillary  space  between 
the  limitajis  interna  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
finally  even  the  irregular  interstice  between  the  pigmentary  layer  and  the  layer 
of  rods  and  cones  (Schwalbe). 

THE    VITREOUS    BODY. 

The  vitreous  body  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  eyeball.  It  is 
quite  peUucid  in  aspect,  and  of  a  soft  gelatinous  consistence.  Sub- 
globular  in  form,  it  fills  about  four-fifths  of  the  ball,  and  serves  as  a 
support  for  the  delicate  retina,  but  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  the 
latter,  except  behind,  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the 
connection  is  closer,  the  retinal  vessels  having  here  entered  it  in 
foetal  life.  At  the  fore  part  it  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
lens  and  its  capsule,  to  which  its  substance  is  closely  adherent. 

The  sm-face  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  covered  everywhere  except  in 
front  by  a  thin  glassy  membrane,  named  hyaloid,  which  lies  between 
it  and  the  retina.  No  vessels  enter  the  vitreous  humour  in  the  adult, 
and  its  nutrition  must,  therefore,  be  dependent  on  the  sm-rounding 
vascular  structures,  viz.,  the  retina  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

Although  in  the  fresh  state  apparently  structureless,  or  at  least  presenting 
under  the  microscope  but  faint  traces  of  structural  elements — the  so-called 
corpuscles  of  the  vitreous  humotu*  to  which  we  shall  immediately  recur, — yet  in 
preparations  hardened  in  weak  chromic  acid,  or  acted  upon  in  certain  other  ways, 
it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  more  or  less  distinct  lamellation  of  the  vitreous  body, 
especially  in  its  peripheral  part,  that,  namely,  nearest  the  retina ;  which  part  in 
the  human  eye  has  a  somewhat  firmer  consistence  than  the  more  central  portion. 
From  the  appearances  (fig.  858)  which  have  been  obtained  by  such  modes  of 
preparation  it  has  been  conjectui-ed  by  various  observers  that  at  least  in  this 
part  the  vitreous  substance  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  number  of  deli- 
cate membranes  arranged  concentrically  and  parallel  to  the  surface ;   but  the 
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existence  of  such  membranous  partitions  has  not  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
That  however,  the  vitreous  substance  does  in  some  way  consist  of  a  firmer 
material — whether  or  not  in  the  shape  of  continuous  membranes— enclosing  in 
its  meshes  the  more  fluid  portion,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  either  the  whole  or 
a  piece  of  the  vitreous  humour  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  a  small  proportion  always 
remains  upon  the  latter  ;  although  by  far  the  larger  part  drains  away,  and  may 
be  collected  as  a  clear  watery  fluid. 

Fig.  358. 
Fig.  358. — Horizontal  section  of  the 

horse's  eye,   hardened  in   chromic 

ACID  (after  Hannover). 

The  vitreous  iumour  appears  concen- 
trically and  meridionally  striated  through- 
out its  whole  depth. 


In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
concentric  striation,  a  radial  marking 
has  also  been  observed  in  sections 
of  vitreous  humour  made  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  eyeball 
(fig.  359),  but  whether  there  is  any 
pre-existent  structure  to  account  for 
the  appearance  is  not  known.  It  is 
conceivable  that  these  appearances 
may  be  merely  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  albuminous  substance  has 
undergone  coagulation  by  the  reagent  employed. 

However  this  may  be,  there  exists,  nearly  but  not  quite  in  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  a  definite  structure  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  canal,  about  a  twelfth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  fluid  and  extending  from  the  j(?a/)^7/(3^ 
optici  to  the  back  of  the  lens-capsule,  where  it  ajDparently  terminates 
blindly.  This  is  the  canalis  liyaloideus  or  canal  of  Stilling.  It  is  best 
shown  in  the  fresh  eye,  and  may  be  also  injected  by  forcing  a  coloured 
solution  under  the  pia-matral  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  (Schwalbe). 
The  canal  widens  somewhat  towards  its  posterior  part  :  its  waU  is 
composed  of  an  extremely  deHcate  homogeneous  membrane.  It  repre- 
sents the  place  of  passage  of  an  offset  from  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  foetus. 


Fig.  359. — Transverse  section  op  human  eye,   hardened 

IN     CHROMIC     ACID,     SHOWING    RADIAL     STRIATION     OP     THE 

VITREOUS  BODY  (after  Hannover). 


Fig.  359. 


Scattered  about  throughout  the  substance  of 
the  vitreous  humoiu'  are  a  variable  number  of 
corpuscles,  for  the  most  part  possessed  of  amoeboid 
movement.  Some  of  these  cells  are  remarkable  for 
the  very  large  vacuoles  which  they  contain,  and  ^_™j. 

which  distend  the  body  of  the  corpuscle,  pushing 

the  nucleus  to  one  side  ;  the  cell-processes  are  often  peculiar  in  possessing 
numerous  little  secondary  bud-like  swellings,  or  they  may  present  a 
varicose  appearance,  like  strings  of  pearls. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  invests,  as  before  mentioned,  the  whole  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  except  in  ft'ont,  where  the  membrane  passes 
forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lens,  becoming  also 
firmer  in  consistence  and  distinctly  fibrous  in  structure.  This  portion 
of  the  hyaloid  is  known  as  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  or  zonula  dliaris.    It  is 
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also  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  (fig.  360,  z).  The 
posterior  part,  or  hyaloid  proper,  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  is 
readily  thrown  into  folds  when  detached.  Under  the  microscope  it 
presents  no  appearance  of  structure  :  but,  flattened  against  its  inner 
surface  are  generally  to  be  seen  a  number  of  granular  nucleated 
corpuscles,  which  exhibit  amoeboid  movements  :  they  appear  to  be 
migrated  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  ciliary  part  or  commencing 
zonula,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  radiating  meridional  fibres,  stiff  in 
appearance  but  possessed  of  considerable  elasticity ;  they  commence  about 
opposite  the  ora  serrata,  and  strengthen  this  portion  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane.  From  the  cihary  processes  the  zonula  is  continued  as  a 
distinct  membrane  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  to  the  capsule  of  which 
it  is  anteriorly  firmly  attached.  But  in  addition  to  this  anterior 
membranous  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  other  of  its 
fibres,  more  scattered  in  their  disposition,  pass  across  to  the  periphery 
of  the  lens,  some  being  attached  to  the  extreme  edge,  others  passing 
into  continuity  with  the  posterior  capsule,  and  others  again  occupying 
intermediate  positions  (fig.  360,  P).  The  interstices  of  these  suspensory 
aires  of  the  lens  are  occupied  during  life  by  fluid,  or  perhaps  in  part  by 

Fig.  360. 


Fig.  360. — Sectional    view   of  the  connections   op   the   cornea,   sclerotic,    iris, 

CILIARY  MUSCLE,  CILIARY  PROCESSES,   HYALOID  MEMBRANE  AND  LENS  (Alien  ThomSOn).    | 

The  specimen  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  lens  to  the  ora  serrata  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  right  eye.  C,  cornea ;  cs,  conjunctiva  ;  ce,  epithelium  of  the_  cornea ;  elp,  pos- 
terior elastic  layer ;  helow  Ze,  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis  ;  5",  sclerotic  ;  ^,  the  aqueous 
chamber  ;  ap,  the  recess  forming  the  posterior  division  of  the  aqueous  chamber  ;  SV, 
canal  of  Schlemm  ;  ir,  iris ;  io,  divided  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle  ;  ti,  pigment  layer 
or  uvea  ;  In,  centre  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  Ic,  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  Ice,  epithelium  of 
the  lens  ;  cir,  radiating  ciliary  muscle  ;  do,  divided  annular  fibres  ;  dp,  ciliary  process; 
Ch,  choroid  ;  R,  retina  ;  o,  ora  serrata  ;  re,  the  ciliary  part  of  the  retina ;  h,  hyaloid 
membrane  ;  Z,  zonule  of  Zinn  ;  P,  some  of  its  fibres  spreading  out  to  become  attached 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  am,  anterior  margin  of  the  vitreous  humour,  V. 
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the  vitreous  humour  ;  but  after  death  they  may  be  distended  with  air  :  if 
this  be  done  after  removal  of  the  anterior  parts  which  support  and  enclose 
it,  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  which  correspond  with  the  emi- 
nences and  depressions  of  the  ciliary  processes,  are  distended,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sacculated  canal  (canal  of  Pe^zY),' enckchng  the  lens,  is 
produced  as  in  fig.  361. 

According  to  the  account  usually  given,  the  hyaloid  membrane  divides 
in  front  into  two  layers  ;  an  anterior,  continued  forwards  as  the  zonule 
of  Zinn,  and  a  posterior,  passing  behind  the  lens  ;  the  canal  of  Petit 
being  contained  between  them.  The  above  description  is  based  upon  a 
renewed  original  investigation  into  the  relations  of  the  structures  which 
support  the  lens,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the  statements  of  Merkel,  Henle, 
Brailey,  and  others,  and  opposed  to  those  of  Iwanoff. 


Fig.  361. — View  from  before  of  the  canal  of  Petit  inflated 
(from  Sappey). 

The  anterior  parts  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  iris  and  cornea 
having  been  removed,  the  remaining  parts  are  viewed  from 
before,  and  the  canal  of  Petit  has  been  inflated  with  air 
through  an  artificial  opening.  1,  front  of  the  lens ;  2, 
vitreous  body  ;  3,  outer  border  of  the  canal  of  Petit ;  4,  outer 
part  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  ;  5,  appearance  of  sacculated 
dilatations  of  the  canal  of  Petit. 


Fig.  361. 


\^ 


THE    LENS. 

The  lens  {lens  crystallina)  is  a  transparent  solid  body,  of  a  doubly 
convex  shape,  with  the  circumference  rounded  oflp.  It  is  completely 
enclosed  by  a  transparent  elastic  membrane  known  as  the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  iris  towards  the 
pupil,  receding  from  it  shghtly  at  the  circumference  ;  the  posterior  is 

Pig.  362. — The  lens  viewed  from  its  lateral  Fig.  362. 

ASPECT  (after  Arnold. )     \ 

^,  anterior;  p,  posterior  pole.  The  direction 
of  the  superficial  fibres  is  indicated  by  the 
curved  lines. 

embedded  in  the  vitreous  humour. 
Around  the  circumference  is  the  zonula. 
Its  convexity  is  not  alike  on  the  two  a 
surfaces,  being  greater  behind ;  more- 
over, the  curvature  is  less  at  the  centre 
than  towards  the  margin.  When  in 
its  natural  position  it  measures  about 
^rd  of  an  inch  across,  and  ^th  fi^om 
before  backwards.  In  a  fi-esh  lens, 
divested  of  its  capsule,  the  outer  portion 
is ,  soft  and  easily  detached  ;  the  succeeding  layers  are  of  a  firmer 
consistence  ;  and  in  the  centre  the  substance  becomes  much  harder, 
constituting  the  so-called  "nucleus."  On  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  are  faint  white  lines  directed  from  the  poles  towards  the  cir- 
cumference ;  these  in  the  adult  are  somewhat  variable  and  numerous  on 
the  surfaces  (fig.  363),  but  in  the  foetal  lens  throughout,  and  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lens  in  the  adult,  they  are  three  in  number,  diverging 
from  each  other  like  rays  at  equal  angles  of  120°  (fig.  364).      The 
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lines  at  opposite  poles  have  an  alternating  position  (not  being  over 
one  another),  thus  of  those  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  foetal 


Fig.  363. 


m. 


Fig.  363. — 1,  FKONT  VIEW ;   2,  hind  view  of  the  pibkous  structuke  of  the  adult 
LENS  (after  Arnold).     | 

lens,   one   is   directed  vertically  upwards,  and   the   other  two  down- 
wards and  to  either  side,  whereas  those  on  the  anterior  surface  are 


Fig.    364. — Diagram   to    illustrate    the   course    of   the 
FIBRES  IN  the  fcetal  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  (Allen  Thomson). 

a,  anterior  ;  p,  posterior  pole. 


directed  one  directly  downwards  and  the  other 
two  upwards  and  to  the  sides.  These  lines  are 
the  edges  of  planes  or  septa  within  the  lens 
diverging  from  the  axis,  and  receiving  the  ends 
of  the  lens-fibres,  which  here  abut  against  one 
another.  As  Tweedy  has  pointed  out,  they  may 
be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  even 
during  life..  The  rays  seldom  meet  at  a  point, 
but  usually  along  a  somewhat  irregular  line  or 
area. 
Structure. — Yv'hen  the  lens  has  been  hardened  and  the  capsule 
removed,  a  succession  of  concentric  laminte  may  be  detached  from  it 
like  the  coats  from  an  onion.  They  are  not  continuous,  but  sejDarate 
into  parts  opposite  the  radiating  lines  above  described  (fig.  365).  The 
laminae  are  composed  of  long,  riband-shaped,  microscopic  fibres,  -g^Vo 
inch  broad,  which  adhere  together  by  their  edges,  the  latter  being  often 
finely  serrated  (fig.  366,  a),  and  pass  in  a  curved  dhection  fr^om  the 
intersecting  planes  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  lens  to  those  of  the 
posterior  half,  or  vice  versa:  in  this  course  no  fibre  passes  fr'om  one 
pole  to  the  other,  but  those  fibres  which  begin  near  the  pole  or  centre 
of  one  surface,  terminate  near  the  marginal  part  of  a  plane  on  the 
opposite  surface,  and  conversely  ;  the  intervening  fibres  passing  to  their 
corresponding  places  between.  The  arrangement  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  fig.  364,  where  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
foetal  lens  is  diagrammatically  indicated. 
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The  lens-fibres,  as  the  history  of  their  development  shows,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  much  elongated  cells.  In  the  young  state  each  has 
a  clear  oval  nucleus,  but  in  the  Mly-formed  lens  the  nuclei  have  dis- 


Fig.  365. 


Fi?.  366. 


Fig.   365.  —  Laminated     structure    of     the 

CRYSTALLINE    LENS,    SHOTCN    AFTER    HARDENING 

IN  ALCOHOL  (Arnold).     * 


1,  iiTicleus  ;  2,  2,  lamellae. 


Fig. 


366. — Fibres  of   the  crystalline   lens. 
350  Diameters. 


A,  longitudinal  view  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens 
from  the  ox,  showing  the  serrated  edges.  B, 
transverse  section  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  from 
the  human  eye  (from  KoUiker).  C,  longitudinal 
view  of  a  few  of  the  fibres  fi-om  the  equatorial 
region  of  the  human  lens  (from  Henle).  Most 
of  the  fibres  in  C  are  seen  edgeways,  and,  towards 
1,  present  the  swellings  and  nuclei  of  the 
"  nuclear  zone  ; "  at  2,  the  flattened  sides  of 
two  fibres  are  seen. 

appeared  from  the  fibres  which  form 
the  more  internal  parts  of  the  lens,  and 
only  remain  in  the  most  superficial 
layers.  Here  they  are  found,  not  quite 
in  the  middle  of  each  fibre,  but  slightly 
nearer  the  anterior  end,  their  situation 
nearly  corresponding  in  adjacent  fibres, 
and  they  form  by  their  juxtaposition  the  so-called  "nuclear  zone"  around 
the  lens.  The  superficial  fibres  further  differ  from  the  more  deeply  seated 
ones  in  being  softer,  and  in  possessing  a  plain,  unserrated  margin. 
The  extremities  of  all  the  fibres  are  softer  and  more  readily  acted  on  by 
reagents  than  the  middle  parts,  and  the  axial  or  more  internal  part  of  a 
fibre  more  so  than  the  external,  but  the  transition  is  gTadual  jfi'om  one  to 
the  -other,  and  there  is  no  definite  membrane  enclosing  each  fibre.  The 
lens-fibres  when  cut  across  are  seen  to  be  six-sided  prisms  (fig.  366  b). 
By  reason  of  this  shape,  and  the  serrations  of  their  edges,  they  fit  very 
exactly  the  one  to  the  other  with  but  little  interfibrillar  cementing 
substance  between.  This  is  met  with  in  rather  larger  quantity  in  the 
intersecting  planes  between  the  ends  of  the  fibres. 

Thin  and  Ewart  have  shown  that  with,  certain  methods  of  treatment  the 
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superficial  lens-fibres  show  indications  of  being  composed  of  a  number  of  regular 
segments  separated  by  sharply  marked  lines  of  niter-segmental  substance. 

Epithelium  of  the  capsule.— At  the  back  of  the  lens  the  fibres  are 
directly  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  but  in  front  they 
are  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  polygonal, 
nucleated  cells,  which  covers  the  whole  anterior  surface  underneath  the 
capsule.  Towards  the  edge  or  equator  of  the  lens  the  appearance  and 
character  of  these  cells  undergo  a  change  :  they  first  gradually  take  on  a 
columnar  form,  and  then,  becoming  more  and  more  elongated,  present 
every  transition  to  the  nucleated  lens-fibres  of  the  superficial  layers,  into 
which  they  are  directly  continuous.  This  transition  is  more  easily  traced 
in  the  lens  of  some  animals  than  in  man  (see  fig.  367). 

Fig.  367. 


Fig.  367. — Section  through  the  margin  op    the   rabbit's  lens,    showing  the 

TRANSITION  OF  THE  EPITHELItTM  INTO  THE  LENS  -FIBRES  (Babuchin). 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  somewhat 
brittle  and  elastic  in  character,  and  when  ruptured  the  edges  roll  outwards.  The  fore 
part  of  the  capsule,  from  about  ^^  inch  from  the  circumference,  where  the  anterior 
part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  joins  it,  is  much  thicker  than  the  back  :  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens  the  capsule  is  very  thin  iadeed.  In  the  adult  it,  like 
the  lens  itself,  is  entirely  non- vascular,  but  in  the  foetus  there  is  a  network  of 
vessels  in  the  capsule,  supplied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina,  which  passes  from  the  optic  papilla  through  the  canal  of  Stilling 
in  the  vitreous  humour  to  reach  the  back  of  the  capsule,  where  it  divides 
into  radiating  branches.  After  forming  a  fine  network,  these  turn  round  the 
margin  of  the  lens  and  extend  forwards,  to  become  continuous  with  the  vessels  in 
the  pupillary  membrane  and  iris. 

After  death  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  (liquor  Morgagni)  frequently  collects 
between  the  back  of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  :  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
lens-fibres.     There  is  no  epithelium  in  this  situation  as  in  front. 

Changes  in  the  lens  with  ag-e. — In  the  fcetus,  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical 
(fig.  368,  a)  :  it  has  a  slightly  reddish  colour,  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  and  is 
softer,  and  more  readily  broken  down  than  at  a  more  advanced  age. 


Fig.  368. 
b 


Fig.  368. — Side  view  of  the  lens  at  different  ages. 

a,  at  birth  with  the  deepest  convexity  ;  6,  in  adult  life 
with  medium  convexity  ;  c,  in  old  age  with  considerable 
ilattening  of  the  curvatures. 


In  the  adult,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  distinctly  less  convex  than 
the  posterior  (fig.  368,  h)  ;  and  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  fii-mer,  colourless, 
and  transparent. 

In  old  age,  it  is  more  flattened  on  both  surfaces  (c)  ;  it  assumes  a  yellowish  or 
amber  tinge,  and  is  apt  to  lose  its  transparency  as  it  gradually  increases  in 
toughness  and  specific  gravity. 
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AQUEOUS    HUMOUR    AND    ITS  CHAMBER. 

The  aqueous  humour  fills  the  sjiace  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eyeball, 
between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  its  suspensory  hgament  and  the 
cornea.  The  iris,  resting  in  part  upon  the  lens,  divides  the  aqueous 
chamber  partially  into  two,  named  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers.  This  subdivision  is  incomplete  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foetus 
before  the  seventh  month  it  is  completed  by  the  membrana  pupillaris, 
which,  by  its  union  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  closes  the  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  two  chambers. 

,  The  anterior  cJiamber  is  limited  in  front  by  the  cornea  and  behind  by 
the  iris,  while  opposite  the  pupil  it  is  bounded  by  the  front  of  the  lens 
and  its  capsule. 

The  posterior  clumiber  was  originally  so  named  in  the  belief  that  a 
distinct  free  space  intervened  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
It  is  now,  however,  well  ascertained  by  observations  on  the  living  eye, 
and  by  sections  made  in  the  fi'ozen  state,  that  the  iris  comes  into  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  both  at  the  pupillary  margin  and  at  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  posterior  surface  ;  and  the  term  posterior  chamber 
can  therefore  only  be  applied  to  the  angular  interval  existing  at  the  cir- 
cumference between  the  ciliary  processes,  the  iris,  and  the  zonula  (fig. 
360,  ap.) 

Recent  Literature  of  the  Eye. — On  the  macroscopic  anatomy  of  the  eye : — F. 
Merkel,  Article  in  Graefe  &  Saemisch'  Handbuch  d.  gesammt.  Augenheilkunde,  I.  Bd. , 
1  Th.,  1874  ;  Heinlein,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  XXL,  1875  (lachrymal  canals);  Zowe,  in 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XV.,  1878  ;  /.  Gerlach,  Beitrage,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1880  ;  Angelucci, 
in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XIX.,  1880  (structure  and  devel.  of  anterior  part  of  bulb). 

On  the  eyelid  and  conjunctiva : —  Waldeyer,  in  Graefe  &  Saemisch'  Handb.  ,1874;  Long- 
worth,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XI.  (nerves) ;  Ciaccio,  in  Mem.  d.  accad.  di  Bologna,  IV., 
1874,  andinMoleschott'sUnters.,  XL,  1874;  Reich,mATch.  f.  Ophthalm. , XXII. ,  1875  ; 
Robin  et  Cadiat,  in  J.  d.  I'anat.,  1875  (lachrymal  ducts);  Waltzherg,  "Bau  der  Thranen- 
wege,"&c.,  Rostock,  1876  ;  Sattler,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1877  ;  Tartuferi,  in  Giorn. 
intemaz.  d.  sci.  med.,  1879  (epithelium  of  eyelid),  and  in  Archiv.  d.  sci.  med.,  IV.,  1879 
(glands  of  eyelid);  Baumgarten,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  XXVI. ,  1880. 

On  the  cornea  and  sclerotic: — Waldeyer,  in  Graefe  &  Saemisch'  Handbuch,  1874; 
Thanhoffer,  in  Virchow's  Arch.,  LXIIL,  1875;  Ciaccio,  in  Mem.  d.  accad.  di  Bologna, 
v.,  1875  ;  Meyerowitz,  "Mikr.  Untersuch. "  &c. ,  Leipzig,  1875  ;  Eherth,  in  Zurich  Unter- 
such.  3,  1875  ;  Sivaen,  in  Bull,  de  I'acad.  de  Belgique,  1876  ;  Raelmann,  in  Arch.  f. 
Ophth.,  XXIII.,  1877  ;  Leber,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1878  (intercellular  spaces  in  epith.)  ; 
Stirling  and  Skinner,  in  the  J.  of  Physiol.,  I.,  1878 ;  Heisrath,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  XXVI. 
(communication  of  anterior  chamber  with  canal  of  Schlemm). 

On  the  choroid  coat  and  iris  : — Iwanoff,  in  Graefe  and  Saemisch'  Handb.,  1874  ; 
Michel,  Structur  d.  Iris-stroma,  Erlangen,  1875  ;  Faber,  Bau  d.  Iris,  Leipzig,  1876 ; 
Sattler,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  XXII.,  1876  ;  /.  Gerlach,  in  Erlangen  Sitzungsb.,  1879; 
Meyer,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XXII.,  1879  (nerves  of  iris). 

On  the  retina: — M.  SchuUze,  Article  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  Sehwalbe,  in 
Graefe  and  Saemisch'  Handb.,  1874  ;  Michel,  in  Beitrage,  &c.,  als  Festgabe  an  C.  Ludwig, 
1875  (arrangement  of  fibres  in  nerve-fibre  layer) ;  W.  MUller,  in  the  same  work  (morpho- 
logical) ;  Merkel,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  XXII. ,  1876  ;  W.  Krause,  Die  Nervenendigung 
in  der  Retina,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XII.,  1876  ;  Foil,  in  Monatsbericht  d. 
Berlin  Akad.,  1876,  1877  ;  and  in  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Phys.,  1877  ;  Kuhne,  in  Med. 
Centralbl.,  1877  &  1878  ;  and  in  Heidelb.  Unters.,  I.,  1877,  and  IL,  1878  ;  and  with 
Evjald  in  the  same  ;  Kuhnt,  in  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,  1877,  and  in  Med.  Centralb., 
1877  (pigment  epithelium) ;  Gunn,  in  J.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1877  ;  Angelucci,  in  Arch. 
f.  (Anat.  u.)  Phys.,  1878  (retinal  pigment) ;  Dennisenko,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1880  ; 
Retzius,  Biol.  Unters.,  Stockholm,  1881. 

On  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  :  — Arnold,  in  Graefe  and  Saemisch'  Handb.  ; 
and  Sehwalbe  (vitreous)  in  the  same,  1874  ;  Hosch,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  XX.,  1874; 
Thin  and  Ewart,  in  the  Journ.  of  Anat.,  1876 ;  Ritter,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  XXIIL,  1877 ; 
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Eenle,  Gottinger  Abhandl. ,  XXIIT.,  1879  ;  Brailey,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  XXIV.,  1879 
(suspensory  apparatus  of  lens)  ;    JJlrich  (canal  of  Petit),  in  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm.,  XXVI. 

On  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  eye. — Leber,  in  Graefe  and  Sae- 
niisch'  Handb.,  1874.  Of  the  eyelids:  Fuchs,  in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1878,  and  in  Med. 
CentralbL,  1878  ;  and  Langer,  in  Med.  Jtihrb.,  1878.  Of  the  retina:  Nettleship,  in 
Ophth.  Hosp.  Eeports,  1875  ;  Hesse  ;  His,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Phys.),  1880 ;  0.  Becker, 
in  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  1881.* 

THE    EAE. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  divisible  into  three  parts  :  the  external  ear 
(fig.  369,  1,  2),  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  (3),  and  the  labyi'inth  or 
internal  ear  (6).  The  first  two  of  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
accessories  to  the  third,  which  is  the  sentient  portion  of  the  organ. 

Fiff.  369. 


Fig.  369. — Diagrammatic  view  from  before   of   the   parts  composing  the  organ 
OF  hearing  of  the  left  side  (after  Arnold). 

The  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side,  with  the  accompanying  soft  parts,  has  been  detached 
from  the  head,  and  a  section  has  been  carried  obliquely  through  it  so  as  to  remove 
the  front  of  the  meatus  externus,  half  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  upper  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube.  The  meatus  internus  has  also  been  opened, 
and  the  bony  labyrinth  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  petrous 
bone.  1,  the  pinna  and  lobe  ;  2  to  2',  meatus  externus  ;  2',  membrana  tympani  ;  3, 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  above  3,  the  chain  of  small  bones  ;  3',  opening  into  the  mastoid 
cells  ;  4,  Eustachian  tube  ;  5,  meatus  internus,  containing  the  facial  (uppermost)  and 
auditory  nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  above  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  a, 
apex  of  the  peti'ous  bone  ;  b,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  c,  styloid  process  ;  d,  facial  nerve 
issuing  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  e,  mastoid  process  ;  /,  squamous  part  of  the  bone. 

THE    EXTEEK"AL    EAR. 

In  the  external  ear  are  included  the  pinna- — the  part  of  the  outer  ear 
which  projects  from  the  side  of  the  head — and  the  meatus  or  passage  "which 
leads  thence  to  the  tympanum,  and  which  is  closed  at  its  inner  extremity 
by  a  membrane  interposed  between  it  and  the  middle  ear. 

*  The  elder  literature  of  the  eye  will  be  found  in  the  several  articles  referred  to  in  the 
Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  1874. 
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THE     PINNA. 

The  general  form  of  the  pinna  or  auricle,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  is 
concave,  to  fit  it  for  collecting  and  concentrating  the  undulations  of 
sound,  but  it  is  thrown  into  various  elevations  and  hollows,  to  which 
distinct  names  have  been  given.  The  largest  and  deepest  concavity  is 
called  the  concha  (fig.  370,  7)  ;  it  surrounds  the  entrance  to  the  meatus, 
and  is  interrupted  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part  by  a  ridge,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  helix.  In  fi'ont  of  the  concha,  and  projecting  back- 
wards over  the  meatus,  is  a  conical  prominence,  the  tragus  (fig.  370,  6), 
covered  usually  with  hairs.     Behind  this,  and  separated  fi-om  it  by  a 

Fig.  370. — Outer  surface  op  the  pinna  of  the  right  Fig.  370. 

AURICLE.       I 

1,  helix  ;  2,  fossa  of  the  helix  ;  3,  antihelix  ;  4,  fossa 
of  the  antihelix  ;  5,  antitragus  :  6,  tragus  ;  7,  concha  ; 
8,  lobule. 

deep  notch,  is  another  smaller  elevation,  the 

aniitragus  (5).     Beneath  the  antitragus,  and 

forming  the  lower  end  of  the  auricle,  is  the 

lolule  (8),   which    is  devoid  of   the  firmness 

and  elasticity  that  characterise  the  rest  of  the 

pinna.    The  thinner  and  larger  portion  of  the 

pinna  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  and  incurved 

margin,  the  lielix  (1),  Avhich,  springing  above 

and  rather  within  the  tragus,  from  the  hollow  ^%^.     ^      / 

of    the    concha,    surrounds    the    upper    and  %«f*''''   . 

posterior  margin  of  the  auricle,  and  gradually 

loses  itself  in  the  back  part  of  the  lobule. 

Within  the  helix  is  another  curved  ridge,  the  antihelix  (3),  which, 

beginning  below   at   the  antitragus,   sweeps  round  the  hollow  of  the 

concha,  forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  that  concavity,  diverging 

above  it  into  two  ridges.   Between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix  is  a  narrow 

curved  groove,  \he  fossa  of  the  helix  (fossa  scaphoidea)  (2) ;  and  in  the 

fork  of  the  antihelix  is  a  somewhat  triangular  depression,  t\\Q  fossa  of  the 

antihelix  (fossa  triangularis)  (4). 

A  slight  pointed  projection  which,  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  human 
subject  at  the  margin  of  the  helix  (at  a  place  indicated  by  the  asterisk  in  fig. 
370)  is  of  interest  as  representing  the  much  more  distinct  pointed  extremity  met 
with  in  the  expanded  ears  of  quadrupeds  (Darwin,  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  2nd 
edition,  p.  15).  The  point  in  question  is  distiuctly  seen  in  the  cartilage  repre- 
sented in  fig.  371. 

Structure. — The  pinna  consists  mainly  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage  and 
integument,  with  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  It  has  several 
hgaments  and  small  muscles  of  minor  importance. 

The  shin  covering  it  is  thin,  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  and 
contains  sebaceous  foUicles,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  hollows  of 
the  concha  and  scaphoid  fossa. 

The  cartilage  (fig.  371,  a,  b)  forms  a  thin  plate,  presenting  all  the 
inequalities  already  described  as  apparent  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pinna,  and  on  its  cranial  surface  having  prominences  the  reverse  of  the 
concha  and  the  fossa  of  the  helix,  while  between  these  is  a  deiDression  in 
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the  situation  of  tlie  antihelix.  The  cartilage  is  not  confined  to  the 
pinna,  but  enters  Hkewise  into  the  construction  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
external  auditory  canal.  When  dissected  from  other  structures,  it  is 
seen  to  be  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  rough  and  prominent  margin 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  tubular  part 
is  cleft  in  front  between  the  tragus  and  fore  part  of  the  helix  inwards  to 
the  bone,  the  deficiency  being  filled  with  fibrous  membrane  ;  the  whole 
cartilage  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  elongated  plate,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  folded  round  in  front  so  as  to  bring  it  nearly  into  contact  with 
the  upper  part.  There  is  no  cartilage  in  the  lobule  :  it  contains  only  fat 
and  tough  connective  tissue. 

Behind  the  prominence  of  cartilage  which  forms  the  antitragus  is  a  deep 
notch,  separating  it  from  the  cartilage  of  the  helix,  which  here  forms  a  tail-like 
process  descending  towards  the  lobule.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna,  opposite 
the  first  bend  of  the  helix,  is  a  small  conical  projection  of  the  cartilage,  called 
the  process  of  the  helix,  to  which  the  anterior  ligament  is  attached.  Behind  this 
process  is  a  short  vertical  slit  in  the  helix  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  tragus  is 
a  similar  but  somewhat  longer  fissure.  A  deep  fissiu-e  passes  back  between  the 
commencement  of  the  helix  and  the  tube  of  the  ear,  and  another  passing  out- 
wards and  backwards  from  the  deep  end  of  the  longitudinal  cleft  separates  the 
part  forming  the  tragus  from  the  rest  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  tube  is  continuous 
with  the  pinna  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  isthmus.  One  or  two  other  irregular 
gaps  or  fissures  partially  divide  the  cartilaginous  tube  transversely,  and  the  whole 
of  these  deficiencies  are  termed  fissures  of  Sa7itorini.  The  substance  of  the  carti- 
lage is  very  pliable,  and  is  covered  by  a  firm  fibrous  perichondrium. 

Of  the  ligaments  of  the  pinna,  the  most  important  are  two,  which  assist  in 
attaching  it  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The  anterior  ligament,  broad  and  strong, 
extends  from  the  process  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  piosterior 
ligament  fixes  the  back  of  the  auricle  (opposite  the  concha)  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  few  fibres  attach  the  tragus  also 
to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  Ligamentous  fibres  are  likewise  placed  across  the 
fissures  and  intervals  left  in  the  cartilage. 

Of  the  7iiuscles  of  the  pinna,  those  which  are  attached  by  one  end  to  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  move  the  pinna  as  a  whole,  have  been  already  described  (vol.  i.)  : 
there  remain  to  be  examined  several  smaller  muscles,  composed  of  thin  layers  of 
pale-looking  fibres,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  pinna  to  another,  and 
may  be  named  the  special  muscles  of  the  organ.  Six  such  small  muscles  are 
distinguished  ;  four  being  placed  on .  the  outer  and  two  on  the  inner  or  deep 
surface  of  the  pinna. 

The  smaller  muscle  of  the  helix  (fig.  371,  1)  is  a  small  bundle  of  oblique  fibres, 
lying  over,  and  firmly  attached  to,  that  portion  of  the  helix  which  springs  from 
the  bottom  of  the  concha. 

The  greater  muscle  of  the  helix  (2)  lies  vertically  along  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  pinna.  By  its  lower  end  it  is  attached  to  the  process  of  the  helix  ;  and 
above,  its  fibres  terminate  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  ridge  of  the  helix 
turns  backwards. 

The  muscle  of  the  tragus  (3)  is  a  flat  bundle  of  short  fibres  covering  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tragus  :  its  direction  is  nearly  veiiiical.  Occasionally  a  slender 
bundle  of  muscular  fibres  is  seen  prolonging  this  muscle  across  the  cleft  in  the 
cartilage  between  the  tragus  and  fore  part  of  the  helix. 

The  muscle  of  the  antitragus  (4)  is  placed  obliquely  over  the  antitragus  and 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  antihelix.  It  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  antitragus, 
from  which  point;  its  fibres  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  tail-like  extremity  of 
the  helix,  above  and  behind  the  lobule. 

The  transverse  muscle  (5)  lies  on  the  inner  or  cranial  sui-face  of  the  pinna,  and 
consists  of  radiating  fibres  which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  concha  to  the 
prominence  which  corresiaonds  Avith  the  groove  of  the  helix. 

The  oiligue  muscle  (Tod)  (6)  consists  of  a  few  fibres  stretching  from  the  back 
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of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  directly  above  it,  across  the  hack  of  the  inferior 
branch  of  the  antihelix,  and  near  the  fibres  of  the  transverse  muscle. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  pinna. — The  auricular  branch    of   the  posterior 
auricular  artery,  a  branch  from  the  external  carotid,  is  distributed  chieiiy  on  the 
inner  surface,  but  sends  small  branches  rormd  and  through  the  cartilage  to  ramify  ■ 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna.    Besides  this  ai-tery,  the  auricle  receives  the 
anterior  auricular  from  the  superficial  temporal. 

F;g.  H71,  A  and  B.— Outer  ^ig-   ^^l. 

AND      INNER      SURFACES      OP  "^  " 

THE  RIGHT  PINNA,  EXPOSED 
TO  SHOW  THE  SMALL  MUS- 
CLES (erom  Arnold). 

1,  muscnlus  helicis  minor  ; 
2,  m.  liehcis  major  ;  3,  tra- 
gicus ;  4,  antitragicns ;  5,  mus- 
culus  trans vei'sus  auriciilje  ; 
6,  musculus  obliquus  auricula;. 

The  veins  for  the  most 
part  accompany  the  ai-teries. 
They  join  the  posterior  auri- 
cular  and  temporal  veins. 

The  great  auricular 
nerve,    from    the    cervical  ^ 

plexus,  supplies  the  greater 

pari;  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  auiicle,  and  sends  small  filaments  with  the 
posterior  auricular  artery  to  the  outer  sui'face  of  the  lobule  and  the  part  of  the 
ear  above  it.  The  auricular  branch  of  the  ])osterior  auricular  nerve,  derived  from 
the  facial,  after  communicating  with  the  auricular  brancli  of  tlic imeumoejastric, 
ramifies  on  the  back  of  the  ear  and  supplies  the  retrahent  muscle.  The  anterior 
and  upper  muscles  of  the  auricle  receive  their  supply  from  the  tem/poral  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve.  The  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  gives  filaments  chiefly  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna.  A  branch 
of  the  small  occipital  supplies  the  upioer  part  of  the  inner  surface. 


THE    EXTEENAL    AUDITORY    CANAL. 

The  external  auditory  canal,  mecdus  audiforms  extermis  (369,  2,  2), 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  and  serves  to  convey  the  vibrations  of  sound  to  the  middle 
chamber  of  the  ear.  The  canal  is  about  1^  inches  long.  In  its  inward 
course  it  is  inclined  somewhat  forwards  (fig.  372)  ;  and  it  has  likewise  a 
distinct  vertical  curve  (fig.  369),  being  at  first  directed  somewhat  up- 
wards, and  afterwards  turning  over  a  convexity  in  the  floor  of  the 
osseous  part  to  dip  downwards  to  its  termination.  The  calibre  of  the 
passage  is  smallest  about  the  middle.  The  outer  opening  is  largest  from 
above  downwards,  but  the  inner  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  wider  in  the 
transverse  direction.  At  the  inner  extremity  the  tube  is  terminated  by 
the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  placed  obliquely,  being  inclined  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  towards  the  mesial  plane  ;  and  thus,  as  shown  in. 
fig.  369,  the  floor  of  the  meatus  is  longer  than  its  roof. 

The  meatus  is  composed  partly  of  cartilage,  and  partly  of  bone,  and  is 
lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  skin. 

The  cart'ikiginous  part  occupies  somewhat  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  passage.  It  is  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  an  inflection  of  the 
deep  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna. 

The  osseous  portion  is  a  little  longer  and  rather  narrower  than  the  car- 
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tilaginous  part.  At  its  inner  end  is  a  narrow  groove,  which  extends 
round  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  meatus,  but  is  deficient  above  ;  into  this 
the  margin  of  the  membraua  tympani  is  inserted. 

The  skin  of  the  meatus  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the  pinna, 
but  is  very  thin,  especially  in  the  osseous  part,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  bottom  of  the  passage.     In  the  osseous  part  it 

Fig.  372. 


Fig.  372. — View  op  the  lower  half  op  the  auricle  and  meatus  in  the  left  ear 

DIVIDED    B-T   A    NEARLY    HORIZONTAL    SECTION    (after    Ruclinger). 

1.  Posterior  wall ;  2,  anterior  wall  of  the  cartilaginous  meatus  ;  3,  posterior  wall  of 
the  bony  meatus  ;  4  to  5,  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  with  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
cut ;  6,  stapes,  to  the  right  of  6,  section  of  the  cochlea  ;  7,  stapedius  muscle  ;  8, 
section  of  facial  nerve  ;  10,  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  cochlea,  saccule,  and 
utricle,  11. 

adheres  very  closely  to  the  periosteum,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
stretched  over  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  forming  the  outer 
layer  of  that  structure.  Towards  the  outer  part  the  skin  possesses  fine 
hairs  and  sebaceous  glands  ;  and  in  the  thick  subdermic  tissue  over  the 
cartilage  are  many  smaU  oval  glands  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  agreeing 
in  form  and  structure  with  the  sweat  glands,  l3ut  larger  (fig.  237  on 
p.  254).  The  cerumen  or  ear-wax  is  secreted  by  these  glands  {glamlidce 
cerimiinosce),  and  their  numerous  openings  may  be  seen  to  perforate  the 
skin  of  the  meatus.  Hairs  and  glands  are  absent  from  the  bony  part  of 
the  tube. 

Vessels  and  nerves.— The  external  auditory  meatus  is  supplied  with,  arteries 
from  the  poxferior  auricular,  internal  maxillary,  and  tem,2)oral  arteries  ;  and  with 
nerves  chiefly  from  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  arteries  course  along  the  ujiper  and  back  wall  of  the  canal. 

State  in  the  infant.— The  auditory  passage  is  very  short  and  rudimentary 
in  the  infant,  for  the  osseous  part  begins  to  grow  out  of  the  temporal  bone  only 
after  birth,  and  thus  the  internal  and  middle  parts  of  the  ear  are  much  closer  to 
the  surface  than  in  the  adult  (vol.  i.  p.  71). 


THE    MIDDLE    EAR    OR    TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum  or  drum,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  is  a  narrow 
irregular  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  placed  between 
the  membrane  occluding  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal 
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and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  tlie  labyrinth.  Its  width  between  these 
bonndaries  varies  from  about  ^th  to  -ifh  of  an  inch.  It  contains  a  chain 
of  small  bones,  by  means  of  which  the  vibrations  communicated  from 
without  to  the  membrana  tympani  are  conveyed  across  the  cavity  to  the 
internal  ear,  and  also  certain  minute  muscles  and  ligaments,  which 
belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  as  well  as  nerves,  some  of  which  end 
within  the  cavity,  whilst  others  merely  pass  through  it  to  other  parts. 
The  cavity  is  otherwise  filled  with  air,  for  it  communicates  with  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  into  the  pharynx. 
A  roof  and  floor,  an  outer  and  inner  wall,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior 
boundary  are  commonly  described. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which 
may  be  easily  broken  through  so  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  from  above  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  upper  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  near  the  angle  of  union  with  the 
squamous  portion.  The  floor  is  narrow,  in  consequence  of  the  outer  and 
inner  boundaries  being  inclined  towards  each  other.  It  is  separated  by 
a  thin  plate  of  bone  from  the  jugular  fossa  behind  and  the  carotid  canal 
in  fr'ont. 

The  outer  wall  is  formed,  to  a  small  extent,  by  bone,  but  mainly  by  the 
membrane  {membrana  tymjMni)  already  mentioned  as  closing  the  inner 
end  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  ring 
of  bone  into  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  inserted,  is  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  the  fissm'e  of  Glaser.  Close  to  the  back  of  this  fissure  is  the 
opening  of  a  small  canal,  through  which  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
passes  out  fi'om  the  tympanum. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  an  ellipsoidal  disc,  the  longer  axis  of 
which  is  directed  fr'om  behind  and  above,  forwards  and  downwards,  and 

Fig.  373. — YiEW  OF  THE  OUTER  SURFACE 
OF  THE  LEFT  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI,  AFTER 
REMOVAL      OP      THE      CUTANEOUS      LATER 

(E.A.S.).      !  ^M  <i: 


^^ 


The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  distinctly  ^- 

seen,  and  the  long  process  of   the  incus  '^i 

appears  as  a  faint  light  band  parallel  with 
and  a  little  behind  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus.    The  other  light  band  nearly  at  right       «_ 
angles   to   the   malleus  is   caused  by  the      \ 
chorda  tympani  nerve.     The  notch  of  Ri-      '^^ 
vini  is  seen  above  the  handle  of  the  mal-       ^ 
leus.     p,  termination  of  the  posterior  wall         t, 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  s-\   / 


is  about  0.37  inches  (9.25  mm.)  in  ''"'"^fe^JV-i^'"^'-"  °' 

length  :  the  shorter  axis  being  about  ^' 

0.3.3  inches  (8.2.5  mm.).  It  is  inserted  into  the  groove  already  noticed 
at  the  end  of  the  meatus  externus,  and  so  obliquely  that  the  membrane 
inclines  towards  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  canal  at  an  angle  of 
about  55°.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  (fig.  373),  one  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  tympanum,  descends  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  to  a  little  below  the  centre, 
where  it  is  firmly  fixed  ;  and,  as  this  process  of  the  bone  is  directed 
inwards,  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane  is  thereby  depressed  in  a 
conical  form. 
The  membrana  tympani  is  about  2-i-o  i^^^h  (0.1  mm.)  thick.    Covering  it 
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externally  is  a  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the  external  meatus ;  internally 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  between  these  two  is  the  proper  substance  of  the  membrane, 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  greater  number  of  the  fil^res  radiate  from 
the  attachment  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  (fig.  373),  but  there  are  also 
circular  fibres  which  are  situated  within  or  mesially  to  the  radial,  and 
closer  to  the  circumference,  form  a  dense,  almost  ligamentous  ring.  The 
radial  fibres  are  not  straight,  but  are  slightly  bowed  outwards,  so  that 
between  the  most  depressed  point  or  umbo,  and  the  attached  border,  the 
membrane  is  slightly  convex  outwardly.  This  shape  is  maintained  by 
the  annular  fibres. 

At  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  the  annular  fibres  stretch  across  the 
mouth  of  a  small  notch  in  the  bony  ring  to  which  the  membrane  is  attached 
(notch  of  Eivini).  The  notch  is  occupied  by  a  lax  part  of  the  membrane 
{memirana  Jfaccida,  Shrapnell),  consisting  of  loose  connective  tissue,  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  covered  by  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  a  fissure  or  perforation  is  to  be  detected  at  this  place. 


Fig.  374. 


l-tts^ 


Fig.  374. — View  of  the  left  mem- 

BRANA  TYMPAMI  AND  AUDITORY  OS- 
SICLES FROM  THE  INNER  SIDE,  AND 
SOMEWHAT    FROM    ABOVE    (E.A.S.).       | 

m,  malleus ;  i,  incus  ;  st,  stapes  ; 
py,  pyramid  from  which  the  tendon 
of  the  stapedius  muscle  is  seen 
emerging  ;  t  t,  tendon  of  the  tensor 
tympani  cut  short  near  its  insertion  ; 
I  a,  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus : 
the  processus  gracilis  is  concealed  by 
the  lower  fibres  of  this  ligament ;  I  s, 
superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  ;  I.  i, 
ligament  of  the  incus  ;  cJi,  chorda 
tympani  nerve  passing  across  the  outer 
wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  membrane  is  supplied  with 

blood-vessels,  but  tliey  are  chiefly 

confined  to  the  skin  and  mucous 

5>&^^^  „'fe<'f7  membrane  covering  the  surfaces; 

"^-f-i  -"   ^      ^    -  a  few  are,  however,  found  in  the 

>  Jt  i""^  proper     fibrous     membrane,    and 

form   a   communication  between 

the  two  systems  on  the  surfaces.     Those  of  the  skin  are  mostly  supplied  by  a 

small  artery,  derived  from  the  deep  auricular  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary, 

which  passes  from  above,  parallel  to  and  along  the  handle  of  the  malleus.     The 

nerves  for  the  most  part  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  first  supplying  these  and 

then  forming  a  plexus  both  in  the  cutis  and  in  the  mucosa.     Lymphatic  vessels 

are,  according  to  Kessel,  tolerably  abundant  in  all  tljree  layers. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  which  separates  it  from  the  internal 
ear,  is  very  uneven.  Near  its  upper  part  is  an  ovoid,  or  nearly  kidney- 
shaped  opening— /mes^m  ovaJis  (fig.  375, /.o),  which  leads  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vestibule.  This  opening,  Avhich  i's  elongated  fi'om  before  back- 
wards, with  a  slight  inclination  "downwards  in  front,  is  occupied  in  the 
recent  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes,  and  the  annular  ligament  connected 
with  that  plate  of  bone.  Above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  between  it  and 
the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  a  ridge  indicates  the  position  of  the_  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius  (aF),  as  it  passes  backwards,  containing  the  facial  nerve. 
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Below  is  a  larger  and  more  rounded  elevation,  caused  by  the  projection 
outwards  of  the  first  turn  of  the  coolilea,  and  named  the  promontory^ 
or  tuber  cocMecc  (fig.  375, 7:*) ;  its  surface  is  marked  by  gTooves,  in  which 
lie  the  nerves  of  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Below  and  behind  the  promontory,  and  somewhat  hidden  by  it,  is 
another  aperture  named  fenestra  rotunda,  which  lies  within  a  funnel- 
shaped  depression  (fig.  d75,f.r).  In  the  macerated  and  dried  bone  the 
fenestra  rotunda  opens  into  the  scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea  ;  but,  in  the 
recent  state,  it  is  closed  by  a  thin  membrane. 

Fig.  375. 


Fig.  375.- — Inner  wall  of  the  eight  tympanum  (Gt.  D.  Thane),  f 

The  lower  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  canal  for  the  tensor  t3'inpani  is  cut  open 
obliquely  by  the  saw.  M,  bristle  passed  into  the  opening  from  the  tympanum  into  the 
mastoid  cells  ;/o,  fenestra  o-valis  ;  f  r,  fenestra  rotunda  ;  p,  promontory  ;  a  F,  aqueduct 
of  FaUopius,  or  canal  of  the  facial  nerve ;  c.pr,  lower  end  of  the  processus  cochleai-iformis, 
cut ;  1 1,  bristle  passed  through  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle ;  Eu,  bristle  in  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda — secondary  membrane  0/ 
the  tympaiium  (Scarpa) — is  rather  concave  towards  the  tympanic  cavity, 
and,  like  the  membrana  tympani,  is  composed  of  three  structures,  the 
middle  being  fibrous,  and  the  outer  and  inner  derived  from  the  mem- 
branes lining  the  cavities  between  Avhich  it  interposed,  viz.,  the 
'  tympanum  and  the  cochlea. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  has  at  its  upper  part  one  larger 
(fig.  375,  i¥ ),  and  several  smaller  openings,  which  lead  into  irregular 
cavities,  the  mastoid  cells,  in  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  These  cells  communicate  for  the  most  part  freely  with 
one  another,  and  are  lined  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane  continuous  with 
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that  of  the  tympanum.  Behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  directed  upwards, 
is  a  small  conical  eminence,  called  the  pyramid.,  or  miinentia  jKqjillaris 
(fig.  374,  375,  ^J?/).  Its  apex  is  pierced  by  a  foramen,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  emerges  fi'om  a  canal  which  when  traced 
back  is  found  to  turn  downwards  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
and  to  join  obliquely  the  descending  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius 
(fig.  372,  7).  A  small  bony  spiculmn  often  connects  the  end  of  the 
pyramid  with  the  upper  part  of  the  promontory  (see  fig.  375). 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum  is  narrowed  by  the  gradual 
descent  of  the  roof,  and  is  continued  into   the  inner  orifice  of  the 


Fig.   376. 


Fig.  376. — Section  across  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  eustachian  tube. 

(Riidinger). 

1,  2,  bent  cartilaginous  plate  ;  3,  muse,  dilatator  tubse  ;  to  the  left  of  4,  part  of  the 
attachment  of  the  levator  palati  muscle  ;  5,  tissue  uniting  the  tube  to  the  base  of  the 
skull  ;  6,  and  7,  mucous  glands  ;  8,  10,  fat ;  9  to  11,  lumen  of  the  tube  ;  12,  connective 
tissue  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  tube. 

Eustachian  tube  (fig.  375).  Above  the  commencement  of  this  is  the 
canal  which  lodges  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  This  canal  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  it  opens  immediately  in  fi-ont  of  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
surrounded  by  the  expanded  and  everted  end  of  the  cochleariform  process 
which  separates  it  fi'om  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  the  recent  state  the  fibrous  slaeath  of  the  tendon  is  expanded  over  the  end  of 
the  canal,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  a  conical  shape  (see  fig.  381,  tt.) 

The  Eustachian  tube  (fig.  369, 4)  is  a  canal,  bounded  partly  by  bone, 
partly  by  cartilage  and  fibrous  membrane,  which  leads  fi'om  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  From  the  tympanum  it 
is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards  ;  its 
entire  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  posterior  or  osseous 
division  of  the  tube  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  squamous  portion.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  tube  is  formed  of  a  triangular  piece  of  cartilage,  the  edges  of 
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which  are  sh'ghtly  curled  round  towards  each  other,  leaving  an  interval 
at  the  under  and  outer  side,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  canal  is  completed 
by  dense  but  pliable  fibrous  membrane,  and  by  a  muscular  band  con- 
nected with  the  tensor  palati  and  termed  by  Siidinger  the  dilatator  tubm. 
The  tube  is  triunpet-shaped,  being  narrow  behind,  and  gradually  expand- 
ing to  a  gTeater  width  in  front ;  the  anterior  part  is  compressed  from  side 
to  side,  and  is  fixed  to  the  inner  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  anterior  opening  is  of  a  compressed  oval  form,  and  is  placed 
obliquely  at  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  into  which  its  promi- 
nent margin  projects  behind  the  lower  turbinate  bone  of  the  nose,  and 
above  the  level  of  the  hard  palate.  Through  this  aperture  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with  that  which  hues  the  tym- 
panum, and  under  certain  conditions  air  passes  into  and  out  of  that  cavity. 

Small  Bones  of  the  Eae. — Three  small  bones  (ossicida  aiuUtus)  are 
contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanum  :  of  these,  the  outermost 
{malleus)  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani  ;  the  innermost  (stapes) 
is  fixed  in  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  and  the  third  {incus)  placed  between  the 
other  two,  is  connected  to  them  by  articular  surfaces.  They  form  to- 
gether an  angular  and  jointed  connecting  rod  betAveen  the  membrana 
tympani  and  the  meml3rane  which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  malleus  or  hammer-bone  (figs.  377,  378),  consists  of  an  upper 

Fig.    377. — The    left   malletjs  Fig.  377.  Fig-  378. 

OF     THE    ADULT     VIEWED    FROM 
THE    OUTER    SIDE.       MAGNIFIED 

FOUR    TIMES.       (x^fter    Helm- 
holtz.) 

c,  capitulum ;  a  i,  grooved 
articular  sui'face  for  the  incus ; 
e,  its  prominent  lower  margin  ; 
d,  cervix  ;  in,  end  of  the  manu- 
brium ;  b,  processus  brevis ;  pr.gr, 
processus  gracilis,  here  repre- 
sented only  by  a  short  stump,  the 
rest  of  the  process  having  been 

converted  into  ligament ;  a,  ridge  ^PL.  _    ^/ 

to  "which  the  external  ligament  is 
attached. 

Fig.  378. — Left  sialleus  of  a  child  viewed  froji  before.     Magnified  four 
TIMES.      (E.A.S.) 

The  lettering  is  the  same  as  in  the  pi-evious  figure.  The  processus  gracilis  is  here 
complete.  The  angle  which  the  manubrium  forms  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  seen  in 
this  view. 

thicker  portion,  with  a  tapering  lower  portion,  and  two  processes.  The 
upper  end  is  formed  by  the  rounded  head  (capitulum)  (c),  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  which  is  an  eUiptical  depressed  surface  (a.i)  with 
prominent  margins,  which  passes  obhquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
and  serves  for  articulation  with  the  incus.  Below  the  head  is  a  con- 
stricted neck  (d);  and  beneath  this  another  shght  enlargement  of  the  bone, 
to  which  the  processes  are  attached.  The  handle  (manuirium)  {ni),  the 
lower  tapering  point  of  the  malleus,  is  slightly  twisted,  and  is  compressed 
from  before  backwards  to  near  its  point,  where  it  is  flattened  laterally. 
It  forms  a  rounded  obtuse  angle  with  the  head  of  the  bone  (fig.  378), 
and  passes  downwards,  with  an  inclination  forwards  and  inwards,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached 
both  by  its  periosteal  covering  and  also  by  a  dense  fibro-cartilaginous 
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tissue  extending  its  whole  length,  except  near  the  root  of  the  process, 
where  the  hone>  is  less  firmly  united  to  the  membrane.  The  point  of 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  is  sometimes 
marked  by  a  slight  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  manubrium  near 
its  upper  end.  The  long  process,  (processus  gracilis  seu  foUanus) 
(pr.gr.)  is  a  very  slender  spiculum  of  bone,  which  in  the  adult  is  usually 
converted,  except  a  small  stmnp,  into  ligamentous  tissue,  and  even 
where  it  still  exists  as  bone  is  often  broken  off  in  its  removal  from  the 
tympanum  ;  it  projects  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  malleus,  and  extends  thence  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  Glaserian  fissure.  Its  end  is  flattened  and  expanded,  and 
is  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  or  bone  to  the  sides  of  the  fissure. 
The  sJiort  process  (processus  irevis  vel  oMusus)  (&)  is  a  low  conical 
eminence  situated  at  the  root  of  the  manubrium,  beneath  the  cervix, 
and  projecting  outwards,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  incus  (fig.  379),  as  its  name  implies,  has  been  compared  to  an 

Fig.  379. — Left  incus,   viewed  proji  the  inner  side 

AND  SOMEWHAT  FEOM  BEFORE.      MAGNIFIED  FOUR  TIMES 

(Gr.  D.  Thane). 

i,  body  ;  a  m,  ridged  articular  surfa;ce  for  the  malleus ; 
2')r.  hr,  processus  brevis  ;  /.  -;',  rough  surface  near  its 
extremity  for  the  attachment  of  the  lig.ament  of  the 
incus ;  pr.  I,  processus  longus,  terminating  below  in  a 
small  projection  which  comes  ofi'  from  it  at  a  right 
angle,  and  is  capped  by  a  convex  tubercle,  processus 
jfj-Q   QU  orbicularis,  j3r.  o,  for  articulation  with  the  stapes. 

anvil ;  but  it  resemljles  perhaps  more  nearly  a  tooth  with  two  fangs  widely 
separated.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  processes.  The  hodg  has  a 
deep  saddle-shaped  articular  surface  in  front  (a.  w),  which  fits  against 
the  head  of -the  maUeus.  The  shorter  process  (cms  Ireve)  (pr.br.)  of  the 
incus  projects  backwards.  Its  extremity  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  is 
moveably  articulated  by  ligamentous  fibres  with  the  posterior  and  partly 
with  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanum  near  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells. 
The  long  process  (cms  longum)  {pir.l)  tapers  rather  more  gradually,  and 
passes  downwards  and  inwards  behind  and  paraUel  to  the  handle  of  the 
malleus :  at  its  extremity  it  is  bent  inwards,  and  is  suddenly  narrowed 
into  a  short  neck  ;  and  upon  this  is  set  a  flattened  tubercle  (processus 
orUcularis  seu  lenticularis)  (pr.o),  tipped  with  cartilage.  This  tubercle, 
which  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes,  was  formerly,  under  the 
name  of  os  orllculare  seu  lenticulare,  described  as  a  separate  bone,  which 
indeed  it  originally  is  in  childhood. 

At  the  joints  between  the  incus  and  malleus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  incus  and 
stapes  on  the  other  the  articular  surfaces  are  tipped  with  cartilage  and  enclosed 
by  a  synovial  membrane.  Rtlding-er  describes  both  in  this  joint  and  in  the 
articulation  of  the  incus  with  the  stapes  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  which 
subdivides  the  joint  into  two  parts. 

The  stapes  (fig.  880),  the  third  and  innermost  bone  of  the  ear,  is 
in  shape  remarkably  like  a  stirrup,  and  is  composed  of  a  head,  a  base, 
and  two  crura.  The  head  (h)  is  directed  outwards,  and  has  on  its  end  a 
shght  depression,  covered  witla  cartilage,  which  articulates  with  the  lenti- 
cular process  of  the  incus.     The  lase  (&)  is  a  plate  of  bone  fitting  into 
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the  fenestra  ovalis,  but  not  quite  closely,  so  that  a  slight  amount  of 
moTement  is  allowed.  Its  form  is  irregularly  oval,  the  upper  margin 
being  curved,  while  the  lower  is  nearly  straight  (fig.  374,  sf).  Its  border  is 
encircled  by  hyaline  cartilage,  which  also  covers  its  vestibular  surface.  The 
margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  has  also  a  covering  of  the  same  tissue  (Toyn- 
bee),  and  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  closely  connected  by  a  net- 
work of  elastic  fibres  passing  between  them,  and  forming  an  especially  dense 

Fig.  380. — Left  stapes,  viewed  froh  below.     Magnified  four 
TIMES.      (E.A.S.) 

Ji,  outer  extremity  or  head  of  the  bone,  with  a  shallow  concavity 
for  articulation  with  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus  ;  c,  con- 
stricted part  or  cervix.  Tliis  is  not  always  so  well-marked  as  in  , 
tbe  jpresent  specimen,  cr  a,  anterior  crus  ;  cr  p,  posterior  crus  ; 
b,  base  ;  a,  arch  of  the  stapes.  The  bony  groove  which  bounds 
the  arch  is  shown  in  front  and  below ;  above  and  behind  it  is 
concealed  from  view. 

ligamentous  band  near  the  tympanic  and  vestibular  cavities  (Riidinger). 
The  crai'a  of  the  stapes  diverge  Irom  a  constricted  part  (;neclc,  fig.  380,  c) 
of  the  bone,  situated  close  to  the  head,  and  are  attached  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  base  near  its  extremities.  The  anterior  crus  (cr.  a)  is  the 
shorter  and  straighter  of  the  two.  The  crura,  with  the  base  of  the  stapes, 
encircle  a  smaU  triangular  or  arched  space  («),  across  which  in  the  recent 
state  a  thin  membrane  is  stretched.  A  shallow  groove  runs  round  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  arch,  and  into  this  the  membrane  is  received. 

Ligaments. — In  the  articulations  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  with 
one  another  the  connection  is  strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

Their  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  foUowiug  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  the  reflections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  that  caVity. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (figs.  374, 1,  a,  and  381, 1,  a.  in)  is 
a  comparatively  strong  and  broad  band  of  fibres,  which  connects  the  base 
of  the  processus  gracilis  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  malleus 
above  this  process  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympaniun  close  to  the 
Grlaserian  fissm-e.  The  part  of  the  ligament  which  passes  out  of  the 
Glaserian  fissm'e,  was  long  thought  to  be  muscular  (laxator  tympani 
auct.),  but  most  observers  agree  in  denying  the  existence  of  muscular 
tissue  in  this  situation.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament 
take  origin  li'om  a  bony  prominence  which  projects  from  the  margin  of 
the  external  meatus  into  the  tympanum,  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  notch  of  Eivini.  This  prominence  is  known  as  the  larger  spinous 
process  of  the  tympanum  (spina  tympanica  major)  (fig.  381,  sj))  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  bony  prominence  or  spine  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  notch. 

Accessory  anterior  ligament. — A  comparatively  stout  sheath  surrounds  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  as  it  passes  from  the  end  of  the  cochleariform 
process  to  the  malleus,  and  a  flat  ligamentous  band  with  a  thickened  margin 
(fig.  381, 1),  which  lies  along  the  anterior  border  of  this  sheath,  stretching  between 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium  and 
neck  of  the  malleus  may  be  regarded  as  assisting  in  the  fixation  of  the  malleus 
anteriorly  (E.A.S.). 

The  external  ligament  of  the  malleus  (fig.  381,  l.e.m.),  is  a  fan-shaped 
ligamentous  structure,  the  fibres  of  which  arise  from  the  margin  of  the 
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notch  of  Eivini,  and  converge  to  the  short  process  and  adjacent  part 
of  the  body  of  the  malleus. 

The  posterior  bundle  of  fibres  of  this  ligament  tog-ether  with  the  anterior 
bundle  of  the  anterior  ligament  are  termed  by  Helmholtz  the  "  axis-ligament  of 
the  malleus,"  since  they  are  attached  nearly  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  that  bone. 

Pig-  381.  Fig.  381.— View  of  the 

Tor.O  St  ^^  CAVITY     OF      THE      TTM- 

'     \  \  /  PANUM,      OPENED      FROM 

ABOVE.  (MaGKIFIED 

"wh    -.-  FOUR  TIMES.)    (E.  A.  S.) 

^  <^  ^  '"  '  TO,  head  of  the  malleus ; 

I    <f^  S2^,si3inatympanicajnajor ; 

I.  a.  m,  anterior  ligament 

of  the  malleus  ;  I.   e.   in, 

external  ligament  of    the 

malleus  ;  R,  gap  between 

the  two  ligaments  leading 

^'  sp  7    ^'  '^l''*SSdZ?''^''\  ""^  ^'^  ^^^  mem  bran  a  iJaccida 

I  I  ^jj2.  ^  ^^^  notch  of   Eivini ;    i, 

l.ajn.        '  '  U  body   of   the   incus  ;   I.  i, 

posterior  ligament  of  the 
incus ;  pr.  o,  processus  orbicularis  of  the  incus  seen  in  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  articulated 
with  the  head  of  the  staj^es,  st  ;  st',  tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  emerging  from  the 
jpyramid  ;  tt,  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani,  emerging  from  the  conical  end  of  its  canal; 
I,  thickened  edge  of  a  flattened  band  of  ligamentous  fibres  which  lies  in  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  m.m.,  and  assists  in  fixing  the  malleus  ;  s.  I.  m,  superior  ligament  of 
the  malleus,  cut  short  ;  n,  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

The  superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (figs.  374,  l.s.,  and  381,  382. 5. 1,  m), 
consists  of  a  small  bundle  of  fibres,  which  passes  downwards  and  outwards 
from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  head  of  the  malleus,  and  serves  to 
check  the  outward  movements  of  the  manubrium  and  membrana  tympani. 

Inferior  Ugament  of  the  malleus. — A  small  bundle  of  ligamentous  fibres  is 
frequently  found  passing  from  near  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
upwards  and  backwards  behind  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  be  attached  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanum.  This  ligament  assists  the  external  ligament 
in  resisting  a  too  violent  action  of  the  tensor  tjonpani  muscle,  and  it  serves 
also  to  restrict  any  rotating  action  which  that  muscle  may  tend  to  exert  upon 
the  malleus  (E.A.S.). 

The  ligament  of  the  incus  (figs.  374,  381,  /.  i)  extends  fi'om  near  the 
point  of  the  short  cms  backwards  towards  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  but  some  of  its  fibres  spread  also  outwards  and  inwards.  It 
is  attached  below  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

Muscles. — There  are  only  two  well-determined  muscles  of  the  tym- 
panum, Sommerring  described  four,  and  some  authors  have  mentioned 
a  larger  number  ;  but  their  descriptions  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
later  research.  Of  the  two  muscles  generally  recognised,  one  is  attached 
to  the  malleus,  and  the  other  to  the  stapes. 

The  tensor  tginpani  (fig.  381,  tt),  is  the  larger  of  these  muscles.  It 
consists  of  a  tapering  fleshy  part,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  a 
slender  tendon.  The  muscular  fibres  arise  from  the  cartilaginous  end  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  adjoining  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  from  the  sides  of  the  canal  in  which  the  muscle  lies  and  in  which  it 
is  conducted  backwards  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  at  nearly 
a  right  angle  over  the  end  of  the  processus  cochleariformis  as  roimd  a 
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pulley,  and,  contained  in  a  iibroiis  sheath,  passes  outwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  close  to  its  root. 

The  stajpedius  is  a  very  distinct  muscle,  but  is  hid  within  the  bone, 
being  lodged  in  the  descending  part  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  and  in  the 
hollow  of  the  pyramid.  The  tendon  issues  from  the  aperture  at  the  apex 
of  that  little  elevation  (fig.  374),  and  passing  forwards,  surrounded  by 
a  fibrous  sheath,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stajDCS  posteriorly,  close 
to  the  articulation  of  that  bone  with  the  lenticular  process  of  the  incus. 

A  very  slender  spine  of  bone  has  been  foimd  occasionally  in  the  tendon  of  the 
stapedius  in  man  :  and  a  similar  piece  of  bone,  though  of  a  rounder  shape,  exists 
constantly  in  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  other  animals. 

Fi^.  382. 


e.au'.m 


Fig.  382. — Profile  view  of  the  left  membrana  ttmpani  and  atjuitoey  ossicles 

FROM  BEFORE  AND    SOMEWHAT  FROM  ABOVE.      MAGNIFIED    FOUR    TIMES.     (E.    A.    S.) 

The  anterior  half  of  the  membrane  las  been  cut  away  by  an  oblique  slice,  m,  head 
of  the  malleus  ;  sp,  spur-like  projection  of  the  lower  border  of  its  articular  surface ; 
pr.  hr,  its  short  process  ;  pr.  gr,  root  of  processus  gracilis,  cut ;  s.l.m,  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  malleus ;  l.e.m,  its  external  ligament ;  t.t,  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani,  cut ; 
i,  incus,  its  long  process  ;  at,  stapes  in  fenestra  ovalis  ;  e.au.m,  external  auditory  meatus  ; 
p. It,  notch  of  Rivini  ;  77i.t,  membrana  tympani  ;  u,  its  most  depressed  point  or  umbo  ; 
d,  declivity  at  the  extremity  of  the  external  meatus  ;  i.au.m,  internal  auditoiy  meatus  ; 
a  and  b,  its  upper  and  lower  divisions  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  auditory  nerve  ; 
n.p,  canal  for  the  nerve  to  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  ;  s.s.c,  ampul- 
lary  end  of  the  superior  canal  ;  p,  ampullary  opening  of  the  posterior  canal  ;  c,  common 
aperture  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals;  e.s.c,  ampullary,  and  e'.s.c,  non-ampullary 
end  of  the  external  canal;  s.t.c,  scala  tympani  cochleae;  f.r,  fenestra  rotunda,  closed' 
by  its  membrane  ;  a.  F,  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

Movements  of  the  auditory  ossicles.— The  malleus  and  incus  move  to- 
gether round  an  axis  extending  backTvards  from  the  attachment  of  the  malleus 
by  its  anterior  ligaments  to  the  attachment  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus 
posteriorly.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  follows  aU  the  movements  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  and  when  the  membrane  is  impelled  inwards,  the  incus,  moving 
inwards  along  with  the  malleus,  pushes  the  stapes  inwards  towards  the  internal 
ear.  In  this  movement  the  head  of  the  stapes  is  slightly  raised  as  well  as 
pressed  inwards,  and  the  upper  margin  of  its  base  moves  more  than  the  lower. 
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But  the  cavity  of  tlie  inner  ear  is  full  of  liquid ;  and  its  walls  are  unyielding, 
except  at  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  wlien,  therefore,  the  stapes  is  pushed  inwards, 
the  secondary  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  blocks  up  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
must  be  bulged  outwards.  When  the  membrana  tympani  returns  to  its  original 
condition  these  movements  are  reversed.  That  the  movement  inwards  of  the  incus 
must  closely  accompany  that  of  the  malleus,  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
lower  margin  of  its  articular  surface  has  a  well  marked  projection  which  catches 
against  the  prominent  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  malleus  (fig.  382,  gp). 
If,  however,  in  consequence  of  increase  of  tension  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum, 
the  malleus  should  be  moved  too  freely  outwards,  the  incus  need  not  follow  that 
movement  to  its  full  extent,  but  may  merely  glide  over  the  smooth  adjoining 
surface  of  the  malleus,  and  thus  the  danger  that  there  would  otherwise  be  of 
forcibly  dragging  out  the  stapes  from  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  avoided. 

The  tensor  tympani  luuscle,  being  attached  near  the  base  of  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus,  draws  the  whole  bone  and  the  membrane  inwards,  tightening  the 
latter.  Its  action  is  opposed  by  the  strong  external  ligament  of  the  malleus. 
The  tensor  tympani  exerts  but  little  rotating  action  upon  the  malleus.  The  action 
of  the  stapedius  muscle  is  obviously  to  draw  the  head  of  the  stapes  backwards, 
"n  doing  which  the  hinder  end  of  the  base  of  that  bone  will  be  pressed  against 
the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  while  the  fore  part  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  fenestra. 

Tlxe  lining  membrane  of  the  tynipaniim. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx  through 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  is  further  prolonged  from  the  tympanum  back- 
wards into  the  mastoid  cells.  Two  folds  which  cross  the  breadth  of  the 
cavity  descend  from  the  part  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  roof. 
The  anterior  fold  turns  round  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  ; 
the  posterior  fold  passes  round  the  stapes.  The  malleus  and  incus  are 
invested  by  the  lining  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavity  ;  which  forms 
also  prominent  folds  in  front  of  and  behind  the  neck  of  the  malleus  ; 
these  folds  separating  off  a  small  pouch-like  corner  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  membrana  flaccida. 
Various  other  smaller  folds  are  met  with,  and  they  for  the  most  part 
contain  strands'  of  fibrous  tissue  and  sometimes  osseous  spicules. 

The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  resembles  much  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  with 
which  it  is  immediately  continuous  ;  it  is  thick  and  vascular,  is  covered 
by  ciliated  epithelium,  and  is  provided  with  many  simple  mucous  glands 
which  pour  out  a  thick  secretion  :  in  the  osseous  part  of  the  tube,  however, 
the  membrane  becomes  gradually  thinner.  In  the  tympanum  and  the 
mastoid  cells  the  mucous  membrane  is  paler,  thinner,  and  less  vascular, 
and  secretes  a  less  viscid,  somewhat  yellow  fluid.  Between  it  and  the 
periosteum  is  a  network  of  fibrous  bundles,  which  are  here  and  there 
raised  above  the  general  surface,  causing  corresponding  projections  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  various  places  on  the  interlacing  bundles, 
peculiar  swellings  occur  of  various  sizes,  which  appear  to  be  caused  by 
the  superaddition  of  concentrically  arranged  fibres  upon  the  smaller 
bundles,  and  produce  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  miniature  Pacinian 
corpuscles  (Politzer,  Kessel).  The  epithelium  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
in  part  columnar  and  ciliated,  but  the  roof,  the  promontory,  the  ossicula, 
and  the  membrana,  are  covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  flattened  non- 
ciliated  cells  (v.  Troeltsch). 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Tympanum.— The  arteries  of  the  tympanum, 
though  very  small,  are  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  external, 
and  from  the  internal  carotid. 
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The  fore  part  of  the  cavity  is  suppKed  chiefly  by  the  ti/mpanic  hrancli  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  which  enters  by  the  fissm-e  of  Glaser.  The  back  part  of  the 
cavity  including  the  mastoid  cells,  receives  its  arteries  from  the  stylo-mastoid, 
irancli  of  the  posterior  auiicular  artery,  which  is  conducted  to  the  tympanum  by 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  These  two  arteries  form  by  then-  anastomosis 
a  vascular  circle  round  the  margia  of  the  membrana  tympaui.  The  smaller 
arteries  of  the  tympanum  are,  the  lyetrosal  irancli  of  the  middle  meningeal, 
which  enters  through  the  Matus  FaJlojni,  and  branches  through  the  hone  from  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  furnished  from  that  vessel  whilst  in  the  carotid  canal. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum  empty  theti:  contents  into  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus  and  the  temroro-maxillary  vein. 

Nerves. — The  tympanum  contains  numerous  nerves  ;  for,  besides  those  which 
supply  the  parts  of  the  middle  ear  itself,  there  are  severall  which  serve  merely  to 
connect  nerves  of  different  origin. 

The  Uning  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
tympanic  plexus,  which  occupies  the  shallow  grooves  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
cavity,  particularly  on  the  surface  of  ths  promontory  (fig.  375). 

This  plexus  (fig.  383)  is  formed  by  1st,  the  nerve  of  Jacobson  from  the 
petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  2nd,  a  filament  connecting  the 
nerve  of  Jacobson  with  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  ;  3rd,  a  branch 
which  joins  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ;  4th  and  lastly,  the  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve,  passing  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

Numerous  ganglion  cells  are  found  both  in  the  uniting  cords  and  also  at  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  plexus. 

Fig.  383. — View  of  the  tympanic  plexus  J^'ig-  383. 

OF  Nerves  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirsch- 
feld  and  Leveille). 

6,  spheno-palatine  ganglion  ;  7,  Vidian 
nerve  ;  S,  great  superficial  petrosal  neiTe ; 
9,  carotid  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  ;  10, 
part  of  the  sixth  nerve  connected  by  twigs 
with  the  sympathetic  ;  11,  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ;  12,  carotid 
branch  ;  13,  facial  nei-ve  ;  14,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerve  ;  15,  nei^veof  Jacobson  ;  16,  its 
twig  to  the  sympathetic  ;  17,  filament  to 
the  fenestra  rotunda ;  IS,  filament  to  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  19,  filament  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis  ;  20,  small  superficial  petro- 
sal nerve  ;  21,  filament  joining  large 
superficial  petrosal. 

The  nerve  of  Jacobson  (fig.  383,  1.5)  enters  the  tympanum  by  a  small  foramen 
near  its  floor,  which  forms  the  upper  end  of  a  short  canal  in  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  skull  between  the  carotid 
foramen  and  the  jugnilar  fossa.  The  nerve  from  the  carotid  plexus  is  above 
and  in  front  of  this,  and  passes  through  the  bone  dii-ectly  from  the  carotid  canal. 
The  branch  to  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (fig.  383,  21)  is  lodged  in  a 
canal  which  opens  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  in  front  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  The  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  also  leaves  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
cavity  beneath  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani. 

The  tensor  tympani  muscle  obtains  its  nei-ve  from  the  otic  ganglion  ;  and  the 
stapedius  receives  iilainents  from  the  facial  nerve. 

The  cUnrda  tym^Jarii  arising  from  the  facial  near  the  lower  end  of  the  aque- ' 
duct  of  Fallopius,  takes  a  recurrent  course  to  the  tympanum,  which  it  enters  by  an 
aperture  in  the  posterior  wall  just  below  the  level  of  the  pyramid.  From  this  place 
it  passes  with  a  slight  curve  across  the  cavity  near  the  outer  boundary,  and  crossing 
successively  the  posterior  part  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  handle  of  the  maUeus 
near  its  neck,  and  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  same  bone,  finally  enters  a  small 
canal  in  the  bone  close  to  the  Glaserian  fissure  (fig.  374,  cli).  It  is  invested  by  the 
fold  of  the  lining  membrane  ali-eady  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  situation. 
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THE    INTERM'AL    EAR,    OR    LABYRINTH. 

The  inner,  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  consists  of  a  complex  cavity — 
the  osseous  labyrinth — hollowed  out  of  the  bone,  and  containing  the 
membranous  labyrinth. 

The  osseous  IcSijrinth  is  incompletely  divided  into  three  parts,  named  the 
vestibule  (fig.  384,  1),  the  semicircular  canals  (3,  4,  5),  and  the  cochlea 
(6,  7).  They  are  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  periosteal  membrane, 
within  which  there  is  a  clear  fluid  named  perilymph,  or  hquor  Cotunnii. 

The  memlranous  lalijrintli  being  distinctly  smaher  than  the  bony 
labyrinth,  a  space  is  left  between  the  two,  occupied  by  the  perilymph 
just  referred  to.  The  membranous  structure  is  lined  tlu'oughout  by 
epithelium,  and  at  certain  parts  receives  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
It  contains  a  fluid  named  the  endolymjjh. 

THE    OSSEOUS    LABYRINTH. 

The  vestilbiile  forms  a  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
communicates  in  front  with  the  cochlea,  and  behind  with  the  semi- 
circular canals.  It  is  irregularly  ovoidal  in  shape,  measuring  about  ^th 
of  an  inch  from  before  back  but  shghtly  less  from  without  inwards. 

The  outer  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
is  perforated  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  closed 
by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  wall  is  a  small  round  pit,  the  fovea 
Tiemisplierka  (fig.  385,  2),  pierced  with  many  minute  holes,  which  serve  to 
transmit  branches  of  the  -auditory  nerve  from  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  This  fossa  is  limited  behind  by  a  vertical  ridge  named  crista 
vestibuli.  Behind  the  crest  is  the  small  oblique  opening  of  a  canal,  the 
aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  (fig.  385,  4),  which  extends  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone. 

In  the  roof  is  an  oval  depression,  placed  somewhat  transversely,  fovea 
liemi-eUiptica  (fig.  385,  1),  the  inner  part  of  which  is  separated  by  the 
crest  from  the  hemispherical  fossa. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  vestibule  are  five  round  apertures,  leading 
into  the  semicircular  canals  :  and  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  cavity 
is  a  larger  opening,  which  communicates  with  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the 
cochlea. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  tubes,  situated  above  and  behind 
the  vestibule,  into  which  they  open  by  five  apertures,  the  contiguous 
ends  of  two  of  the  canals  being  joined.  They  are  unequal  in  length, 
but  each  tube  is  bent  so  as  to  form  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle  ;  and  is 
moreover  dilated  at  one  end,  the  enlargement  being  known  as  the  am- 
pulla. The  canals  are  compressed  laterally,  and  measure  about  -^^ih.  of 
an  inch  across  ;  but  the  ampulla  has  a  diameter  of  ^th  of  an  inch. 

The  canals  differ  fr'om  one  another  in  direction,  in  length,  and  in 
position  with  regard  to  the  vestibule.  The  sufperior  semicircular  canal  (fig. 
384,  3,  fig.  385,  5)  is  nearly  vertical  and  lies  transversely  ;  it  rises  higher 
than  any  other  part  of  the  labyi'inth,  and  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  smooth 
arched  projection  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  The 
ampuUary  end  of  this  canal  is  the  external  and  anterior,  and  opens 
by  a  distinct  orifice  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vestibule  ;  whilst  the 
opposite  extremity  joins  the  non-dilated  end  of  the  posterior  semicir- 
cular canal,  and  opens  by  a  common  aperture  with  it  into  the  back  part 
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of  the  vestibule  (fig.  385,  3).     The  posterior  semicu'cular  canal  (fig.  384, 
5,  fig.  385,  6),  also  nearly  vertical,  lies  antero-posteriorly,  but  both  it  and 


Fig.  3S4. 


Fig.  385. 


Fig.  384. — Right  bony  labyrinth,  "vtewed  from  the  outer  side  (after 
Sommerring).    "^ 

The  specimen  here  represented  is  prej)ared  by  separating  piecemeal  the  looser  sub- 
stance of  the  petrous  bone  from  the  dense  walls  which  immediately  enclose  the  laby- 
rinth. 1,  the  vestibule  ;  2,  fenestra  ovalis  ;  3,  superior  semicircular  canal  ;  4,  horizontal 
or  external  canal ;  5,  ijcsterior  canal ;  *  *  ',  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  ; 
6,  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  7,  second  turn  ;  8,  apex  ;  9,  fenestra  rotunda.  The  smaller 
figure  in  outline  below  shows  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  385. — View  of  the  interior  of  the  left  labyrinth  (from  Sommen-ing).  ^J 

The  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  removed  superiorly  and  externally.  1,  fovea 
hemi-elliptica  ;  2,  fovea  hemispherica  ;  3,  common  opening  of  the  superior  and  posterior 
semicircular  canals  ;  4,  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  ;  5,  the  superior,  6,  the 
posterior,  and  7,  the  external  semicircular  canals  ;  8,  sjjiral  tube  of  the  cochlea  (scala 
tympani)  ;  9,  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  ;  10,  placed  on  the  lamina  spiralis 
in  the  scala  vestibuli. 

the  superior  canal  incline  towards  one  another  at  their  inner  ends.     The 
posterior  is  the  longest  of  the  three  tubes  :  its  ampuUary  end  is  placed 

Fig.  386. 


Fig.  386. — Views  of  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  labyrinth  (from  Henle).  j 
Such  casts  may  easily  be  made  in  fusible  metal,  and  give  a  very  correct  view  of  the 
form  of  the  different  parts  of  the  labyrinthic  cavity.  A,  view  of  the  left  labyrinth  from 
the  outer  side  ;  B,  the  right  labyrinth  from  the  inner  side  ;  C,  the  left  labyrinth  from 
above  ;  s,  the  superior,  p,  the  posterior,  and  e,  the  external  semicircular  canals  ;  a,  their 
several  ampullaj  ;  r  e,  fovea  hemi-elliptica  of  the  vestibule  ;  rs,  fovea  hemispherica  ;  av 
aqueduct  of  the  vestiWle  ;  /  o,  fenestra  ovalis  ;  /  r,  fenestra  rotunda  ;  c,  the  coiled  tube 
of  the  cochlea  ;  c,  the  tractus  f  oraminosus  spiralis. 
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at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule  ;  and  the  opposite  end 
terminates  in  the  common  canal  above  described.  The  external  semi^ 
circular  canal  (fig.  384,  4  ;  fig.  385,  7)  arches  JiorizontaUy  outwards, 
and  opens  by  two  distinct  orifices  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
vestibule.  The  canal  is  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  two  :  its  ampulla 
is  at  the  outer  end,  above  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  cochlea  (fig.  384,  6, 7, 8),  when  cleared  of  the  surrounding  less  dense 
bony  substance  in  which  it  lies  embedded,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  blunt 
cone,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
whilst  the  apex  is  directed  outwards,  with  an  inclination  forwards  and 
downwards,  and  is  close  to  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  It 
measures  about  i  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth  at  the  base. 


Fiff.  387. 


Fig. 


3S7. — Osseous   LABYRraTH    op    the   barn   owl   (strix 
flajimea)  (from  Breschet).     f 
1,  semicircular  canals  ;  2,  vestibule  ;  3,  cochlea  in  the  form 
of  a  short  straight  tube. 

It  consists  of  a  gradually  tapering  spiral  tube,  the 
inner  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  a  central  column, 
or  modiolus  (fig.  388,   1),  around  which  it  winds. 
It  is  partially  divided  along  its  whole  extent  by  a 
spiral  lamina  (2),    projecting    into    it    from    the 
modiolus.     From  this  osseous  spiral  lamina  mem- 
branous structures    are    in    the    recent  condition 
stretched  across  to  the  outer  waU  of  the  tube,  and 
thus  completely  separate  two  passages  or  scalm, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  spiral  lamina,  which  communicate  one  with 
the  other  only  by  a  small  opening,  named  helicotrema,  placed  at  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea. 

That  the  cochlea  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  an  elongated  tube,  coiled  spirally 
on  the  modiolus,  is  illustrated  by  the  simple  pouch-like  form  of  the  rudimentary 
cochlea  of  birds  (fig.  387)  as  well  as  by  the  history  of  its  development. 

The  spiral  osseous  canal  is  nearly  1\  inch  long,  and  about  -^-^  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  commencement,  where  it  is  widest.  From  this  j^oint 
the  canal  makes  2^  turns  round  the  central  pillar  (from  left  to  right  in 
the  right  ear,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  left  ear,  supposing  the 

Fig.  388.  Fig.  389. 
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Fig.  388. — Diagrammatic  view  of  the  osseous  cochlea  laid  open,     s 
1 ,  modiolus  or  central  pillar  ;  2,  placed  on  three  turns  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ;  3,  scala 
tympani  ;  4,  scala  vestibuli. 

Fig.  389. — View  of  the  osseus  cochlea  mviuED  through  the  middle. 
(from    Arnold).     | 
1,  central  canal  of  the  modiolus  ;  2,  lamina  spiralis  ossea  ;  3,  scala  tympani ;  4.  scala 
vestibuh  ;  5,  porous  substance  of  the  modiolus  ;  6,  end  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
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cochlea  viewed  from  the  base),  and  ends  by  an  arched  and  closed  ex- 
tremity called  the  cupola,  which  forms  the  snmmit  of  the  cochlea.  The 
first  coil,  having  by  far  the  most  extensive  curve  and  being  the  largest 
portion  of  the  tube,  nearly  hides  the  second  from  view  ;  and,  bulging 
somewhat  into  the  tympanum,  forms  the  round  elevation  on  the  inner 
wall  of  that  cavity  called  the  promontory. 

The  modiolus  (columella  cochlefe),  the  central  pillar  or  axis  of  the 
cochlea,  is  much  the  thickest  within  the  first  turn  of  the  tube,  rapidly 
diminishing  in  size  in  the  succeeding  parts.  Its  central  part  is  spongy 
as  far  as  the  last  half  coil,  and  is  pierced  by  many  small  canals,  for  the 
passage  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  to  the  spiral  lamina  ;  one  of  these 
canals,  larger  than  the  rest,  central  canal  of  the  modiolus,  runs  from  the 
base  through  the  centre  of  the  modiolus  (fig.  389,  1). 

The  osseous  spiral  lamina  is  a  thin,  flat  plate,  growing  from  tlxc  modi- 
olus, and  projecting  into  the  spiral  tube,  so  as  to  divide  it  partly  into 
two.  It  does  not  reach  farther  than  about  half-way  towards  the  outer 
wall  of  the'  spiral  tube.  Close  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  it  ends  in  a 
hooklike  process  (hamulus),  which  partly  bounds  the  helicotrema. 

The  lamina  is  thin  and  dense  at  its  free  edge  ;  but  nearer  the  modi 
olus  its  internal  structure  is  more  open  and  spongy,  and  contained 
numerous  small  canals  for  vessels  and  nerves,  continuous  Avith,  but 
running  at  right  angles  to,  the  canals  in  the  modiolus.  Winding  round 
the  modiolus,  in  the  base  of  the  spiral  lamina,  is  a  small  canal,  named 
the  sjnral  canal  of  the  modiolus. 

The  scala  tympani  (fig.  388,  3),  the  portion  of  the  tube  on  the  basal 
side  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  commences  at  the  fenestra  rotunda,  where  in 
the  recent  state  it  is  separated  from  the  tympanum  by  the  secondary 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Close  to  its  commencement  is  the  orifice 
of  a  small  canal  (aqueduGtus  coclilem,  fig.  385,  9),  which  extends  down- 
wards and  inwards  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone  to  the 
jugular  fossa,  to  which  it  transmits  a  small  vein.  There  is  also  a  com- 
munication through  it  between  the  scala  tympani  and  the  subarachnoid 
space.  The  scala  vestihuU  (fig.  388,  4)  is  rather  narrower  than  the  scala 
tympani  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea  ;  it  commences  from  the  cavity 
of  the  vestibule,  and  communicates,  as  already  described,  with  the  scala 
tympani  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus. 

THE    MEMBRANOUS    LABYRINTH. 

Within  the  osseous  labyiinth,  and  separated  in  most  parts  from  its 
lining  membrane  by  the  perilymph,  membranous  structures  exist  in 
which  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  spread.  In 
the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  these  structures  have  a  general  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  complicated  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  do  not,  however,  lie  loose  within  the  osseous  cavity,  but  along  the 
convex  border  of  the  canals,  and  at  the  places  of  entrance  of  the  nerves 
into  the  vestibule  and  ampulla  are  fixed  to  its  wall.  In  the  cochlea 
the  membranous  structures  complete  the  septum  between  the  scalas 
already  mentioned,  and  enclose  an  intermediate  passage,  the  membranous 
canal  of  the  cochlea.  As  before  stated,  the  liquid  contained  within  the 
membranous  labyrinth  is  distinguished  as  endolymph. 

The  cavity  which  contains  the  perilymph  communicates  throtigh  the  sheath  of 
the  auditory  nerve  with  both  the  subdui-al  and  subarachnoid  spaces. 

Vestibule. — Within  the  osseous  vestibule  are  two  membranous  sacs, 
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the  one  of  which,  termed  the  utricle,  is  connected  with  the  semicircular 
canals,  whilst  the  other,  the  saccule,  is  connected  with  the  cochlea.  These 
two  sacs  although  in  close  contact  do  not  open  directly  into  one  another 
although  they  are  in  indirect  communication,  in  a  mamier  presently  to 
be  explained. 

The  larger  of  the  two  sacs,  the  common  sinus  or  utricle  (fig.  390,  ii), 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  slightly  flattened  from  without  inwards.  It  is 
lodged  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  yestibule,  occupying  the  fovea 
hemi-elliptica  and  the  space  immediately  below  this.  Opposite  the  crista 
vestibuli  several  small  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  enter  from  the 
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Fig.  390. — Plan  of  the  right  mem- 

BRAKOtJS    LABYRINTH    VIEWED     FROII 
THE    MESIAL    ASPECT       (EA.S.)       2^. 

^l,  utricle,  with  its  macula  and  tlie 
three  semicircular  canals  with  their 
ampullar;  s,  saccule;  aq.  v.  aquedactus 
vestibuli ;  s.  e.  saccus  endolymphati- 
cus  ;  c.  r.  canalis  reuniens ;  c.  c.  canal 
of  the  cochlea. 


foramina  in  the  bone ;  and  here 
the  walls  of  the  common  sinus 
are  thicker  and  more  opaque 

than  elsewhere  {macvla  acustica).    A  small  mass  of  calcareous  particles 

(otoliths  or  otoconia)  lies  within  the  sac,  attached  to  its  walls  at  this  place. 

These  otoliths  are  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lune,  rhombic,  octahedral,  or 

six-sided,  often  pointed  at  their  extremities. 

The  ends  of  all  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  open  into  the 

utricle. 

The  small  vestibular  vesicle,  the  saccule  (fig.  390,  s),  is  more  nearly 

spherical  than  the  common  sinus,  but,  like  it,  is  somewhat  flattened.  The 

saccule  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  osseous 
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Fig.  391.— Membranous     labyrinth     and 

NERVOUS      TWIGS      DETACHED,       MAGNIFIED 

(Breschet). 

k,  facial  nerve  in  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus  ;  I,  anterior  division  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  giving  branches,  o,  m,  n,  to  the 
utricle  and  the  ampulla  of  the  superior 
and  external  canals  ;  V,  vestibular  division 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  giving  a  branch,  q,  to 
the  saccule,  another  to  the  posterior  am- 
pulla, q,  and  a  third  (r)  to  the  cochlea,  r  ; 
a,  b,  c,  ampuUffi  of  the  superior,  external, 
and  posterior  semicircular  canals  respec- 
tively ;  (I,  the  united  part  of  the  superior 
and  posterior  canals  ;  e,  the  macula  of  the 
utricle  ;  /,  the  saccule. 


vestibule,  close  to  the  opening  from 
the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and 
is  received  into  the  hollow  of  the 
fovea  hemispherica,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  many  branches  of  nerve  enter  it,  and  here  there  is  a  similar 
macula  in  its  waU.     It  also  contains  a  small  mass  of  otohths. 
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The  saccule  is  connected  with  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cochlea 
by  means  of  a  short  narrow  canal,  the  canalis  reuniens  of  Hensen  (c.  r.). 
There  is  also  a  minute  canal,  lined  with  epithehmn,  which  passes  from 
the  utricle  along  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  to  end  blindly  in  a  dilated 
extremity  (saccus  endo-lymphaticus  {s.e.) )  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone  just  below  the  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  and  lying  in  the 
tissue  of  the  dura  mater.  This  canal  is  joined  near  its  origin  by  a  small 
tube  from  the  saccule,  so  that  in  this  way  the  cavity  of  the  saccule  is 
brought  into  communication  with  that  of  the  utricle  (Boettcher). 

Semicircijlae,  Canals. — The  membranous  semicircular  canals 
are  fr'om  one-third  to  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  the  osseous  tubes  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  and  are  dilated  into  ampullse  within  the  ampuUary  en- 
largements of  those  tubes.  In  section  they  are  oval  or  somewhat  elliptical 
(fig.  392).  At  the  ampuUte  they  are  thicker  and  less  translucent  than 
in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  and  nearly  fill  their  bony  cases.  That  part  of 
each  which  is  towards  the  concavity  of  the  semicircle  of  the  canal  is  free  ; 
whilst  the  opposite  portion  is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  bony  caual ;  in  the 
ampulla  this  part  is  flattened  and  receives  branches  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, and  on  its  inner  surface  is  a  transverse  projection,  (crista  acusfica) 
which  partly  divides  the  cavity  into  two. 

Auditory  nerve. — Within  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the  auditory 
nerve  divides  into  two  branches,  which,  broken  up  into  minute  filaments, 
pass  through  the  perforations  of  the  cribriform  plate  which  separates  the 
meatus  from  the  internal  ear,  and  are  distributed  respectively  to  the 
cochlea  and  vestibule.  In  both  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  trunk,  there 
are  numerous  nerve-ceUs.  The  superior  division  (fig.  391,  I),  which 
is  at  first  also  anterior  in  position  and  is  separated  by  a  crest  of 
bone  from  the  other  division  below  it,  gives  off  three  branches,  which 
proceed  respectively  to  the  utricle  and  the  ampuUse  of  the  superior  and 
external  semicircular  canals,  entering  the  vestibular  cavity  in  a  group 
along  the  crista  vestibuli.  The  inferior  division  on  the  other  hand  (?), 
which  is  at  first  behind  as  well  as  below  the  vestibular  division,  gives 
off,  besides  the  numerous  fibres  which  enter  the  cochlea  by  the  tractus 
foraminulentus,  a  branch  for  the  saccule — which  enters  the  vestibule 
by  a  smah  group  of  foramina,  which  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  fovea 
hemispherica — and  the  branch  for  the  posterior  semicircular  canal 
which  is  long  and  slender,  and  traverses  a  small  passage  in  the  bone 
behind  the  foramina  for  the  nerve  of  the  sacculus.  The  nerves  of  the 
ampuUge  enter  the  flattened  or  least  prominent  side  of  the  'ampullae, 
where  they  each  form  a  forked  swelling,  which  corresponds  with  the 
crista  acustica,  in  the  interior  of  the  dilatation.  No  nerves  have  beer 
found  extending  to  any  other  parts  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Vessels  of  the  labyrinth.— The  intervial  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
basilar,  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and 
divides  into  branches  for  the  vestibule  and  cochlea.  Those  of  the  vestibule  supply 
the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the  endosteum,  and  small  vessels  ensheathed  by 
fibrous  tissue  pass  across  the  cavity  containing  the  perilymph.  The  blood  is  chiefly 
collected  into  the  internal  auditory  veins  which  accompany  the  artery  and  open 
into  the  inferior  petrosal  or  the  transverse  sinus,  but  some  is  conveyed  to  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus  by  fine  veins  in  the  aqueductus  vestibuli. 

Structure  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. — Three  layers  can 
be  distinguished  in  the  membranous  walls  of  the  semicircular  canals,  an 
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Fig.  392. 


Fig.  392. — Section  of  one  of  the  human  semicircular  canals  (Riidinger). 

Magnified. 

1,  osseous  wall ;  2,  fibrous  bands  with  included  blood-vessels,  united  at  3  with  the 
periosteum ;  4,  memliranous  canal  with  its  three  layers  ;  5,  short  fibrons  bands  (with 
intervening  spaces)  uniting  the  membranous  canal  firmly  to  the  periosteum  ;  6,  union  of 
its  outermost  layer  with  the  periosteum. 


Fig.  393. 


Fig.  393. — Section  of  membkanous  semicircular  canal,  much  magnified  (Riidinger). 

1,  outer  fibrous  layer  ;  2,  tunica  propria  ;  3,  6,  papilliform  projections  with  epithelial 
covering  ;  5,  fixed  side  of  the  canal,  with  very  thin  tunica  propria  without  papillae  ; 
7,  fibrous  bands  passing  to  periosteum. 
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onter  fibrous  stratum,  an  inner  epithelial  lining,  and  between  the  two  a 
tunica  propria.  These  layers  are  not  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  for 
along  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with  and  supported  by  the  bone 
(fig.  392,  6),  they  are  thinner  than  at  the  rest  of  the  circumference, 
where  they  lie  free  and  are  bathed  by  the  perilymph.  The  difference  in 
thickness  affects  the  fibrous  layer  and  the  tunica  propria  only,  for  the 
epithelium  forms  throughout  a  lining  of  simple  flattened  cells. 

The  fibrous  layer  (fig.  392, 1),  which  contains  some  irregular  pigment- 
cells,  is  apparently  composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  similar  to  that 
of  the  periosteum,  with  which  it  becomes  continuous  at  the  parts 
where  the  two  structures  are  in  contact.  It  is  especially  developed  at 
the  ends  of  the  oval  section,  whence  well-marked  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  pass  to  the  periosteum  (fig.  392,  7).  More  delicate  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  traverse  the  perilymph  to  become  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  opposite  wall  of  the  canal  (fig.  392,  2).  Both  along  these 
bands  and  also  more  directly  from  the  contiguous  periosteum,  numerous 
small  blood-vessels  pass  into  the  fibrous  layer  and  there  break  up  into  a 
coarse  capillary  network,  the  branches  of  which  do  not,  in  man,  pass  into 
the  tunica  propria. 

The  tunica  propria  is  a  clear  membranous  structure  continuous 
around  the  whole  tube,  although  thinning  off  very  much  opposite  the 
part  where  the  membranous  canal  is  in  contact  with  the  bone  (fig. 
393,  5).  Externally  it  is  not  very  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  fibrous 
coat  :  internally  it  has  a  number  of  papilliform  eminences  (fig.  393,  3, 
6,)  which  project  into  the  interior  of  the  canal  except  at  the  thinnest 
part  (Kiidinger). 

The  epithelial  lining  takes  the  form  of  a  complete  layer  of  flattened 
cells,  which  in  the  human  semicircular  canals  are  of  the  same  nature 
throughout. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals — bii'ds  and  fishes — some  of  these  lining  cells  are 
columnar,  while  in  one  species  of  fish,  (Salmo  hucho),  as  described  by  Rlldinger, 
a  tract  along  the  whole  length  of  each  canal  becomes  developed  into  two  rows  of 
rounded  cells,  from  each  of  which  a  long  filament  extends  to  the  wall  of  the 
canal  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axis. 

The  meaning  of  these  modifications  of  structure  is  unknown.  No  nerves  have 
hitherto  been  seen  proceeding  to  the  parts  in  question  ;  but  they  apparently 
represent  the  much  more  developed  peculiarly  modified  epithelium  which,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  is  found  in  the  ampuUte  and  in  the  saccule  and  utricle 
opposite  the  parts  where  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  enter,  and  which 
receives  the  ultimate  terminations  of  those  nerves. 

The  ampullae,  as  well  as  the  saccule  and  utricle,  agree  generally  in 
structure  with  the  semicircukr  canals  :  but  at  the  part  where  they  are 
connected  to  the  osseous  wall  the  fibrous  outer  layer  is  looser,  and  the 
tunica  propria  is  much  thickened,  and  in  the  ampuUse  projects  into 
the  cavity  as  the  septiim  iransversum  or  msta  acustica,  before  mentioned. 
Through  the  substance  of  this  thickening  the  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the 
edge  of  the  ridge,  and  over  it  the  epithelium  is  of  an  elongated  columnar 
form  (fig.  394),  and  is  surmounted  by  long,  conical,  gradually  tapering 
filaments  (auditory  hairs  (/^) ),  which  project  stiffly  into  the  cavity. 
These  hairs  are  borne  by  the  columnar  epifchelium-cells,  a  single  hair 
projecting  fi'om  each  cell,  but  under  the  influence  of  reagents  they  are 
apt  to  become  broken  near  the  base,  and  this  splits  up  into  fine  fibrils 
which  then  appear  as  a  bunch  of  cilium-like  filaments  attached  to  the 
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free  border  of  the  cell  (fig.  395,  A,  h').  The  columnar  cells,  or  hair  cells, 
do  not  extend  down  to  the  basement  membrane,  but  terminate  short  of 
this  in  a  somewhat  pointed  extremity.  They  are  directly  connected  by 
this  extremity  with  branches  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  penetrate  into  the 
epithelium  (fig.  895,  ii).  This  connection  has  been  described  by  Eetzius 
in  reptiles  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  obtains  in  all  vertebrates. 

Fig.  394. 


Fig.  394.— Longitudinal  section  op  an  am?ulla  through  the  crista  acustica. 
Semi-diagrammatic  (E.A.S.). 

amp,  cavity  of  the  ampulla  ;  sc.  c,  semicircular  canal  opening  out  of  it ;  c,  connective 
tissue  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  membranous  ampulla  and  traversing  the  pei-ilymph  ; 
e  e,  flattened  epithelium  of  ampulla  ;  h,  auditory  hairs  projecting  from  the  columnar  cells 
of  the  auditory  epithelium  into  the  cupula,  cup.  term.  ;  v,  a  vascula  stria  marking  the 
limit  of  the  auditory  epithelium  on  the  crista  ;  n,  nerve-fibres  entering  the  base  of  the 
crista  and  passing  into  the  columnar  cells. 

Between  and  beneath  the  columnar  cells  other  cells  are  met  with  of 
a  difi'erent  character.  They  take  the  form  of  long  and  comparatively 
rigid  fibres  {fllre-cells  of  Eetzius)  which  extend  tln'ough  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  epithelium,  and  are  provided  at  one  part  of  their 
course  with  a  nucleated  enlargement.  This  is  always  placed  below  the 
columnar  cells,  and  in  many  it  is  close  to  the  central  end  of  the  fibre. 
The  fibres,  which  are  probably  sustentacular  in  function,  like  the  fibres 
of  Miiller  in  the  retina,  expand  slightly  as  they  approach  the  free  sur- 
face, and  appear  to  become  attached  to  a  cuticular  structure  which 
encloses  the  ends  of  the  hair-cells  and  is  thus  comparable  to  the  reticular 
lamina  of  the  cochlea  (Urban  Pritchard).  On  the  other  hand  the  fibres 
are  set  by  their  central  ends  upon  a  limiting  membrane  which  bounds 
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the  epithelium  next  to  the  tunica  propria,  and  which  appears  in  section 
as  a  fine  but  well-marked  hne. 

The  limits  of  the  auditory  epithelium  at  the  sides  of  the  crest  appeax  to  be  marked, 
at  least  in  the  humau  ampuUte,  by  a  prominent  vascular  stria  (&g.  394,  r)  (E.A.S.). 


Fig.    395. AXJDITORT    epithelium    from    the     macula  -pjg.    ggg^ 

ACUSTICA    OF    THE    SACCULE    OP    A    REPTILE    (Retzius). 

Highly  magnified. 

cc,  colixmnar  cells  ;  //,  fibre-cells  ;  ?i,  nerve-fibre, 
losing  its  medullaiy  sheath  anil  passing  to  terminate  in 
the  columnar  auditory  cells  ;  h,  auditory  hair ;  h',  base 
of  auditory  hairs,  split  up  into  fibrils. 

The  auditory  hairs  were  first  noticed  by  Max 
Schultze,  and  were  belieyed  at  first  to  be  connected 
with  the  elongated  cells  and  not  with  those  of  a 
columnar  shape.  Their  true  relations  were  pointed 
out  by  Eetzius,  and  in  this  matter  my  own  obsen^a- 
tions,  in  the  fish  and  in  man,  entirely  coincide  with 
his.  T\Tien  the  cells  are  isolated  after  preservation 
in  osmic  acid,  the  separated  columnar  cells  are  alone 
surmounted  by  auditory  hairs,  whereas  the  elongated 
iiitermediate  cells  are  not  provided  with  auditoiy 
filaments.  Urban  Pritchard  has  rightly  figured 
these  sustentacular  cells  in  the  cat  as  expanding 
into  the  so-called  reticular  lamina,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  continuity  with  auditory  filaments  is  not  bome  out  by  subse- 
quent investigations.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  auditory  hairs  do  not 
project  freely  iato  the  endolymph  of  the  ampulla,  but  into  a  soft  material  which 
takes  a  dome-like  shape  (cupula  termiualis,  Lang),  and  appears  to  possess  an 
indistinctly  fibrillar  structure.  It  is  not  possible  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
hairs  can  be  set  in  vibration  singly,  but  whatever  movements  are  communicated 
to  the  endolymph,  must  affect  the  whole  cupula  and  all  the  hans  embedded 
in  it  (E.A.S.). 

The  foregoing  description,  although  referring  more  particularly  to  the  characters 
of  the  epithelium  and  mode  of  nerve-distribution  in  the  cristas  acusticse  of  the 
ampullae,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  maculEe  acusticaj  of  the  saccule  and  utricle. 
The  neiwes  which  are  supplied  to  the  maculte  seem,  however,  to  spread  out  more 
than  those  to  the  ampullae.  As  before  mentioned,  both  saccule  and  utricle 
contain  in  their  cavity  and  lying  in  contact  with  the  nerve-epithelium  a  little 
mass  of  otoliths,  which,  however,  do  not  float  free  in  the  fluid,  but  appear 
imbedded  in  a  soft  matrix  which  again  may  be  enclosed  in  a  delicate  cuticular 
investment.  Otoliths  are  also  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  ampullas  and 
semicircular  canals. 

Cochlea. — The  membranous  cochlea  resembles  the  membranous 
semicircular  canals  just  described  in  consisting  of  a  tube,  lined  by 
epithelium  and  containing  endolymph,  partly  surrounded  by  a  clear 
space  containing  perilymph,  but  it  differs  from  them  both  in  shape  and 
in  the  modifications  presented  by  its  epithelial  lining.  In  macerated 
specimens,  the  two  parts  into  which  the  osseous  tube  of  the  cochlea  is 
divided  are,  it  will  be  rememl^ered,  only  unperfectly  separated  by  the 
osseous  spiral  lamina  which  projects  from  the  columella  ;  but  in  the 
fresh  specimen  the  tube  is  separated  completely  into  three  distinct  parts 
by  means  of  two  membranes,  which  extend  along  its  whole  length  (figs. 
396  to  398).  In  the  first  place  the  lamina  spiralis  is  directly  prolonged 
by  a  comparatiyely  strong,  well-marked  membrane,  the  basilar  membrane 
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(fig.  398,  V),  which  stretches  straight  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  and  is  here  connected  to  an  inward  projection  of  the  lining  peri- 
osteum and  sub-periosteal  tissue  known  as  the  spiral  ligament  {Isp). 
The  basilar  membrane  thus  helps  to  complete  the  upper'-'  linii<-  of  the 


Fig.  397. 


Fig.  396. — Left  cochlea  of  a  child  some  weeks  old  (ReicJhert).     f 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  was 
afterwards  dried  ;  a  section  is  made  so  as  to  show  the  lamina  spiralis,  scalte,  and 
cochlear  canal  in  each  of  the  three  coils  :  the  membranous  spiral  lamina  is  preserved,  but 
the  appearances  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  &c.,  have  been  lost  from  diying. 
/  r,  fenestra  rotunda  with  its  membrane  ;  s  t,  scala  tympani ;  s  v,  scala  vestibuli  ;  I  s, 
lamina  spiralis  ;  h,  hamulus ;  c  c,  canalis  cochleae ;  d,  opening  of  the  aqueductus 
cochlese. 

Fig.  397. — Vertical  section  of  the  cochlea  of  a  fcetal  calf  (Kolliker).     f 

In  this  specimen  the  external  wall  was  ossified,  but  the  modiolus  and  sjDiral  lamina 
was  still  cartilaginous  ;  the  section  shows  in  each  part  of  the  cochlear  tube  the  two 
scalaj  with  the  intermediate  canalis  cochleae  and  lamina  spiralis. 


scala  tympani  (ST),  but  does  not  properly  speaking  enter  into  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  scala  vestibuh,  for  a  second,  much  more  delicate  mem- 


Fig.  398. 


Fig.  398. — Section  through  one 
OF  the  coils  of  the  cochlea, 
diagrammatio  (altered  from 
Henle).     3o 

S  T,  scala  tympani ;  S  V,  scala 
vestibuli;  C C,  canalis  cochlese;  It, 
membrane  of  Reissner  forming  its 
vestibular  wall  ;  Iso,  lamina  spiralis 
ossea  ;  lis,  limbus laminse spiralis ; 
s  s,  sulcus  spiralis  ;  n  c,  cochlear 
nerve  ;  ff  s,  ganglion  spiirale  ;  t, 
membrana  tectoria  ;  6,  membrana 
basilaris  ;  C  o,  rods  of  Corti  ;  I  s  p, 
ligamentum  spirale. 


*  To  avoid  repetition  it  may  here  be  stated  that  for  convenience  sake  the  cochlea 
is  considered  in  the  present  description  as  having  its  larger  part  or  base  lowermost,  and 
the  domed  extremity  vippermost,  although  of  course  this  is  far  from  being  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  whilst  within  the  body.  Moreover,  parts  nearer  the  columella  are 
spoken  of  as  tnne7- ;  parts  nearer  the  external  wall  as  outer. 
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brane,  known  as  the  membrane  of  Reissner  (R)  passes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  lamma  a  httle  distance  from  its  end,  and  stretches  obhquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  also  to  become  connected  with  the  lining  peri- 
osteum. The  oblique  direction  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner  causes  a 
triangular  space  to  be  shut  off  between  it  and  the  basilar  membrane, 
which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  outer  osseous  wall  of  the  cochlea 
lined  by  periosteum  :  and  this  space,  extending  tlu'oughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  osseous  tube,  and  lined  throughout  by  an  epithelium 
variously  modified  in  difiFerent  parts,  is  known  distinctively  as  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea,  canalis  memtranaceus,  or  ductus  cocMearis  (figs.  397,  898, 
CC,  fig.  400,  DC).  It  terminates  in  a  blind  pointed  extremity  at  the 
apex,  and  another  at  the  base.  That  at  the  apex,  extending  beyond 
the  hamulus,  is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  cupola,  and  partly  bounds  the 
hehcotrema  ;  that  at  the  base  fits  into  the  angle  at  the  commencement 
of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  in  front  of  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  Near 
to  this  blind  extremity  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  receives  a  small  canal, 
lined  with  epithelium,  canalis  reuniens  (Hensen),  which  is  continued 
from  the  saccule  of  the  vestibule  like  the  neck  of  a  flask,  and  enters  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  abruptly  nearly  at  a  right  angle  (fig.  390,  cr).  The 
cavity  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  thus  rendered  continuous  with  that 
of  the  saccule.  The  structures  which  are  found  upon  the  floor  of  this 
spirally-wound  triangular  canal  of  the  cochlea  claim  more  particular 
attention,  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve  are 
distributed,  and  upon  them  the  function  of  the  cochlea  as  a  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  appears  more  especially  dependent. 

The  floor  itself  of  the  cochlear  canal  is  formed  of  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  spiral  lamina  external  to  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  and  of  the  basilar 
membrane.  In  the  macerated  specimen  this  part  of  the  lamina  thins  off 
gradually  to  a  fine  edge  Hke  the  blade  of  a  knife,  but  in  the  recent  con- 
dition (fig.  398,  Us)  it  retains  its  thickness  for  some  distance  (or  even 
exhibits  a  slight  increase),  and  then  abruptly  terminates  with  a  border 
which  in  section  is  C-shaped,  with  the  lower  limb  of  the  C  much  more 
prolonged  and  tapering  than  the  upper.  The  lower  limb  is  in  fact  the 
section  of  the  end  of  the  osseous  lamina,  together  with  a  thin  mem- 
branous layer  which  covers  it,  and  which  is  directly  prolonged  into  the 
basilar  membrane.  This  membrane,  as  well  as  the  whole  thickened 
upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  spiral  lamina,  not  being  ossified,  disappears 
in  the  process  of  maceration.  The  thickened  part  (fig.  398,  Us),  with  its 
somewhat  overhanging,  crest-like  end  (fig.  400,  Or),  is  known  as  the 
limhus  of  the  spiral  lamina,  and  the  groove  which  it  overhangs,  and 
which  in  section  is  represented  by  the  bay  of  the  C,  is  known  as  the 
s;pmil  groove  (fig.  398,  ss,  fig.  400,  8.  sp.  i). 

The  tissue  of  which  the  limbus  is  composed  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
connective  tissue.  Towards  the  under  and  inner  part  there  are  numerous 
corpuscles,  and  the  texture  is  fibrous,  but  above  and  near  the  crest  few 
or  no  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  met  with,  but  the  tissue  has  a 
columnar  aspect  with  somewhat  regularly  arranged  nuclei.  The  fibrillated 
tissue  is  prolonged,  as  just  intimated,  beyond  the  osseous  lamina,  into 
the  basilar  membrane.  Near  its  termination,  close  to  the  junction  with 
the  basilar  membrane,  it  is  perforated  with  a  nunil^er  of  regularly-arranged, 
elongated  apertures  (fig.  399,  ^5),  which  serve  for  the  transmission  up- 
wards of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  latter,  in  their  com'se  from  the  spiral 
ganglion  to  the  auditory  epithelium,  are  lodged,  as  far  as  this,  in  canals 
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in  tlie  lower  osseous  part  of  the  spiral  lamina.  Their  arrangement  will 
be  afterwards  more  fully  described. 

When  the  limbus  is  viewed  from  above,  the  edge  is  seen  to  present  a 
succession  of  tooth-like  projections  (fig.  399,  Or),  which  give  it  a  jagged 
aspect.  These  projections  are  continued  as  flattened  eminences  a  short 
distance  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  limbus,  which  is,  therefore,  not 
smooth,  at  least  near  the  edge,  but  marked  in  this  way  with  eminences 
and  intervening  furrows.  Nearer  the  line  of  origin  of  the  membrane  of 
Eeissner,  it  becomes  smoother,  and  here,  too,  its  epithelial  covering, 
which  is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  under  surface  of  Reissner's 
membrane,  is  evenly  distributed  ;  whereas  at  the  crest  itself  the  epithelial 
cells  are,  in  the  adult,  only  found  in  the  furrows  :  so  that  the  tooth-like 
prominences  project  between  the  rows  of  epithelium  into  the  cochlear 
canal.  Immediately  below  the  overhanging  projections,  the  epithelium 
again  forms  a  layer  which  lines  the  spiral  groove,  and  is  continuous 
externally  with  the  specialized  cells,  presently  to  be  described  as  forming 
the  organ  of  Corti. 

The  basilar  membrane  stretches,  as  before  mentioned,  straight 
between  the  osseous  lamina  and  the  spiral  ligament,  and  separates  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  from  the  scala  tympani.  It  increases  in  breadth, 
at  first  rapidly  but  afterwards  more  gradually,  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  cochlea,  while  the  breadth  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina 
diminishes.  Thus  in  the  first  tmm  of  the  cochlea,  this  membrane  forms 
about  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  septum,  meaning  about  O.Oil  mm.  ;  but 

Fig.  399. 
h.i. 

e.r.  l.r.         h.e.     i.r. 


Fig.  399. — Semi-diagkamiiatic  view  of  part  of  the  basilar  membrane  and  tunnel 

OP    CORTI    OF    THE    RABBIT,   FROM    ABOVE    AND    THE    SIDE.         Mucll    magnified.        (E.A.S.) 

I,  limbus  ;  Cr,  extremity  or  crest  of  limbus  with,  tooth-like  projections  ;  5  b,  basilar 
membrane  ;  sp.I,  spiral  lamina  with,  p,  perforations  for  transmission  of  ner re-fibres. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  part  of  the  spiral  lamina  here  represented  the  nerve  fibres  are 
left,  and  are  supposed  to  be  seen  thi-ough  the  upper  layer  of  that  lamina,  converging  to 
three  of  the  perforations  ;  below,  in  the  section  of  the  lamina,  they  are  shown  occupying 
a  canal,  or  cleft,  in  the  osseous  substance  ;  i.r,  fifteen  of  the  inner  rods  of  Corti  ; 
h.i,  their  flattened  heads  seen  from  above  ;  e.r,  nine  outer  rods  of  Corti  ;  h.e,  their 
heads,  with  the  phalangeal  processes  extending  outward  from  them  and  forming,  with 
the  two  rows  of  phalanges,  the  lamina  reticularis,  l.r.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  the  con- 
nective tissue  fibres  and  nuclei  of  the  undermost  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane  are 
seen  through  the  upper  layers.  Portions  of  the  basilar  processes  of  the  outer  hair-cells 
remain  attached  here  and  there  to  the  membrane  at  this  pai-t. 
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towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  the  proportion  between  the  two  parts  is 
changed,  until,  near  the  hehcotrema,  the  membranous  part  is  left  almost 
unsupported  by  any  plate  of  bone,  measuring  as  much  as  0*495  mm.,  or 
about  twelve  times  as  much  as  at  the  base  (Hensen).  The  exact  nature  of 
the  tissue  composing  the  proper  substance  of  the  membrane  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  probably  analogous  to  that  composing  the  rods  of  Corti,  to  be 
afterwards  described.  It  is  somewhat  stiff  in  consistence,  and  may 
readily  be  broken  up  into  straight  fibres  which  have  a  radial  direction, 
corresponding  with  a  striation  which  the  membrane,  especially  its  outer 
part,  presents  when  viewed  on  the  surface  (fig.  399).  Externally  at  its 
attachment  to  the  spiral  ligament,  it  breaks  up  into  diverging  fibres, 
which  spread  into  that  projection.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  the  epithelimn  which  forms  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  the  single 
layer  of  cells  which  is  continued  from  this  externally  (fig.  400) :  on  the 
under  surface  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  (often  de- 
scribed as  part  of  the  membrane),  the  fibres  of  which  have  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  spiral,  and  across  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  membrane 
proper.  There  are  numerous  intermixed  spindle-shaped  corpuscles  in 
this  tissue,  which  is  in  continuity  mth  the  lining  periosteum  of  the 
scala  tympani  (fig.  399).  Small  blood-vessels  are  found  in  it,  but 
as  a  rule  extending  only  over  the  inner  part  of  the  membrane.  They 
are  usually  terminated  by  a  rather  larger  longitudinally  rmming  vessel, 
situated  opposite  the  outer  rods  of  Corti,  and  known  as  the  vas  sjyirale. 

The  membrane  of  Reissner  (figs.  398,  400,  R),  separates  the  scala 
vestibuh  from  the  canal  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  composed  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue  continuous  with  the  lining  periosteum 
of  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  is  covered  on  the  surface  which  is  turned  to 
the  cochlear  canal  with  a  simple  pavement  epithelium  which  is  in  con- 
tinuity below  mth  the  epithelium  of  the  limbus  and  above  with  that 
lining  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal  (fig.  400).  The  cells  have  each  a 
circular  flattened  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  fat  droplets. 
The  vestibular  side  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner  is  quite  smooth,  and  is 
covered  with  an  epithelioid  layer  of  flattened  connective-tissue  cehs, 
distinguishable  from  the  epithelial  ceUs  on  the  other  side  by  their 
gTeater  delicacy  of  outline,  and  their  larger  size.  A  few  blood-capil- 
laries are  continued  into  the  membrane  from  the  neighbouring 
periosteum. 

Outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  canal. — The  periosteum  which  lines 
the  scala  vestibuh  and  scala  tympani,  consists  of  ordinary  connective 
tissue.  There  is  no  continuous  lining  of  flattened  cells  on  the  free 
surface,  such  as  covers  the  surface  of  serous  membranes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  periosteum  which  bounds  the  canal  of  the  cochlea 
externally,  is  much  thickened  by  a  development  of  retiform  connective 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  that  tube,  which  here  forms  a 
single  layer  of  cubical  or  columnar  cells,  many  of  which  contain  pigment. 
There  is  usually  a  slight  inward  projection  a  little  above  the  spiral  liga- 
ment, containing  a  prominent  blood-vessel  (fig.  400,  L.  sp.  a).  In  the 
tract  between  this  prominence  and  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  periosteum  is  also  fi-equently  pigmented,  and  from  con- 
taining large  and  numerous  blood-vessels,  the  capillary  loops  of  which 
may  even  project  between  the  bases  of  the  epithelium-cells,  is  termed 
stria  vascularis  (St.  v.).  Irmnediately  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the 
outer  wall  is  a  basement  membrane,  through  which,  in  section,  cell- 
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processes  may  here  and  there  be  seen  passing  into  the  epithelium  from 
the  subjacent  connective  tissue. 

The  spiral  ligament  (fig.  400,  Lsp)  appears  in  section  as  a  tri- 
angular prominence  attached  to  the  outer  waU  of  the  cochlea,  with  the 
basilar  membrane  prolonged  from  its  apex.  It  is  composed  of  a  retiform 
connective  tissue,  many  of  the  cells  of  which  have  an  elongated  shape 
and  radiate  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
They  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  muscular,  but  there  is  no 
distinct  proof  of  their  contractile  nature. 

Fig.  400. 


Fig.  400. — Vertical  section  of  the  first  turn  op  the  cochlea  op  a  child  a 

YEAR    AND   A    HALF    OLD.       100  DIAMETERS  (Waldeyer). 

SV,  scala  vestibuli ;  ST,  scala  tympani ;  DC,  duct  or  canal  of  the  coclilea ;  L.sp.o^, 
L.sp.o„,  vestibular  and  tympanal  layer  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  with  the  stratum  of 
nerve-fibres,  N,  between  ;  a,  a,  outer  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea  ;  h,  b,  and  d,  periosteum  ; 
e,  e,  connective  tissue  thickening  forming  at  L.Sp.  the  spiral  ligament  ;  St.v.,  stria 
vascularis  ;  L.Sp. a,  prominence  known  as  the  accessory  spiral  ligament,  containing  a 
spirally  running  blood-vessel,  the  vas  prominens  ;  S.sp.i.,  spiral  groove  (inner)  ;  S.sp.e., 
so-called  external  spiral  groove  ;  R,  R^,  section  of  Reissner's  membrane,  the  middle  part 
indicated  only  by  a  dotted  line  ;  from  R  to  C?'. ,  limbus  laminte  spii'alis  ;  31.  t. ,  membrana 
tectoria,  somewhat  raised  up  from  its  natural  position  ;  / — p,  organ  of  Corti  ;  /,  nerves 
turning  up  to  enter  epithelium  ;  g,  inner  hair-cell  region  ;  h,  region  of  the  outer  hair- 
cells  ;   I,  basilar  membrane  underneath  rods  of  Corti. 
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Oegan  of  Coeti. — The  epithelium  which  covers  the  basilar  mem- 
brane requires  a  careful  description,  including  as  it  does  the  higlily- 
specialised  structm-es  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  organ  of 
Corti.  The  central  part  of  this  apparatus  is  formed  by  two  sets  of  stiff, 
rod-hke  bodies — the  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti  (figs.  401,  402) — 


Fiff.  401. 


Fig.  401. — Section  of  the  organ  of  coeti  of  the  dog  (from  Waldeyer).     ^^. 

a,  a',  end  of  spiral  lamina  ;  6,  c,  middle  (homogeneous)  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane ; 
u,  vestibular  (striated)  layer ;  v,  tympanal  (connectire  tissixe)  layer  ;  d,  blood-vessel  ; 
/,  nerves  in  spiral  lamina  ;  g,  epithelium  of  spiral  groove  ;  h,  nerve-fibres  passing  towards 
inner  hair-ceUs,  i,  k  ;  I.  auditory  hairlets  on  inner  hair-cells  ;  /,  I',  lamina  reticularis  ; 
m,  heads  of  the  rods  of  Corti,  jointed  together  ;  the  inner  rod  is  seen  in  its  whole  length  ; 
the  outer  one  is  broken  off  half  way,  and  the  next  one  comes  into  view  ;  n,  cell  at  base  of 
inner  rod  ;  p,  q,  r,  outer  hair-cells ;  s,  a  cuticular  process  extending  upwards,  and  pro- 
bably belonging  to  a  cell  of  Deiters ;  t,  lower  ends  of  hair  cells  ;  two  of  them  are  attached 
by  cuticular  processes  to  the  basilar  membrane  ;  2V,  a  nerve-fibril  passing  into  an  outer 
hair-cell ;  s,  a  sustentacular  cell  of  Deiters. 

which  stand  upon  the  basilar  membrane,  the  outer  series  (e.r.),  at  some 
Mttle  distance  from  the  inner  (i.r.),  and  are  inclined  towards  each  other, 
coming  in  contact  above.  In  this  way  each  pair  of  rods  forms  a  pointed 
arch  with  slanting  sides  (fig.  402),  and  since  the  rods  of  each  series  are 


Fig.  402. 


Fig.    402. — A    PAIR     OF     RODS    OF 
CORTI,       FROM       THE       RABBIT's 

cochlea,insideview.  (e.a.s.) 
Highly  magnified. 

b,  i,  basilar  membrane ;  i.r, 
inner  rod  ;  e.  r,  outer  rod.  The 
nucleated  protoplasmic  masses  at 
the  feet  are  also  shown. 


in  lateral  juxtaposition,  the  double  row  of  inclined  columns  forms  a 
tunnel  (fig.  399)  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cochlear  canal. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  series  of  rods  is  a  row  of  epithehal  cells 
(fig.  401,  i),  which  are  sunnounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  stiff  hairlets, 
and  external  to  the  outer  rods  are  three  or  four  successive  rows  of  similar 
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but  more  elongated  cells  {p,  q,  r).  These  cells  are  termed  respectively 
the  inner  and  outer  hem-cells.  The  hairlets  of  the  outer  hair-cells  pro- 
ject tlirough  apertures  in  a  curiously  formed  cuticular  membrane,  termed 
the  reticular  lamina  (399,  /.  r.),  which  covers  this  part  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  like  a  wire  net.  On  either  side  of  the  two  sets  of  hair-cells  the 
epithelium,  becoming  gradually  shorter,  passes  continuously  into  the 
simple  layer  of  cubical  cells  which  is  found  in  the  spiral  groove  and  on 
the  lateral  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 

The  whole  organ  is  further  covered  by  a  thick,  fibrillated  membrane 
— the  tectorial  msmlrane  (fig.  400,  3f.t.) — which  is  attached  at  one  edge 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  limbus,  falls  over  the  crest,  and  rests  on  the 
rods  of  Corti  and  the  hair-ceUs,  thus  converting  the  spiral  groove  into 
a  canal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  more  minutely  these  several 
parts  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

Rods  of  Corti. — The  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti  differ  from  one 
another  in  shape,  although  agreeing,  for  the  most  part,  as  regards  the 
details  of  then-  structure.  Each  inner  rod  may  be  best  compared  in 
shape  to  a  human  idna,  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  being  pretty  accm-ately 

Fig.  403. 


Fig.  403.— Profile  view  op   an    inner  and   an    outer  rod   in    connection   with 

THREE     hair-cells,     AND     PART    OF    THE    LAMINA     RETICULARIS    (FROM    THE     GUINEA- 

ig).  (E.A.S.)  Vert  highly  magnified. 
i.r,  inner  rod  ;  e.r,  outer  rod  ;  \,  h„_,  h^,  hair-cells  of  first,  second,  and  third  rows 
respectively.  They  appear,  especially  the  second  and  third,  narrow  in  the  middle,  thethin 
edge  of  the  riband-shaped  cell  being  here  seen,  but  below  have  become  accidentally  twisted 
so  that  the  flattened  side  is  brought  into  view.  A  nucleus  is  visible  in  li^,  but  none  is  seen  in 
K,  /ij,  probably  owing  to  its  being  contained  in  the  part  of  the  cell  the  edge  of  which  is 
turned  towards  the  observer.  The  lower  ends  of  all  three,  together  with  their  basilar 
processes,  have  become  broken  off  fn  the  preparation  of  the  specimen  ;  s,  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding epithelial  cells  ;  c,  cuticular  thread  attached  to  lamina  reticularis,  and  probably 
belonging  to  a  cell  of  Deiters  ;  p,  phalangeal  process  of  outer  rod  ;  2?^,  p^,  phalanges  of 
lamina  reticularis  seen  in  section. 
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represented  by  the  upper  extremity  of  that  bone,  the  shape  of  the  ole- 
cranon and  coronoid  jarocesses,  as  well  as  the  concave  articular  surface 
between,  being  readily  recognisable.  The  upper  end  of  one  of  the  outer 
rods,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  resembles  the  outline  of  a  swan's 
head  ;  the  rounded  part,  which  represents  the  back  of  the  head,  fitting 
into  the  concave  surface  on  the  head  of  the  corresponding  inner  rod  or 
rods,  while  the  part  which  represents  the  bill  projects  outwards  and  is 
connected  with  the  reticular  lamina,  aiding  to  form  the  first  series  of 
rmgs  for  the  transmission  of  the  auditory  hairlets.  Both  inner  and 
outer  rods  are  more  slender  about  the  midciJe  of  their  length  and  expand 
again  below,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  basilar  membrane  by  a  somewhat 
widened  foot.  They  are  distinctly  striated  throughout  their  length 
(fig.  408),  and  the  striation  or  fibrillation  passes  into  that  of  the  basilar 
membrane,  to  which  they  are  thus  intimately  connected  (fig.  399). 
This  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  outer  rods. 

In  the  liead  of  the  outer  rod  is  an  oval  part  free  from  fibres,  and  staining  with 
carmine  more  deeply  than  the  remainder  of  the  rod  :  this  may  represent  the 
nucleus  of  an  epithelial  cell  from  which  the  rod  was  originally  developed.  A 
similar,  but  smaller  clear  body,  staining  deeply  with  carmine,  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  the  head  of  the  inner  rod,  and  the  substance  of  the  rod  in  its  neighbour- 
hood has  a  somewhat  granular  appearance  (fig.  403). 

In  connection  with  both  inner  and  outer  rods,  there  is  seen  a  proto- 
plasmic cell  occupying  the  angle  which  the  rod  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  basilar  membrane  (fig.  402).  Sometimes  these  cells  extend  along  the 
membrane  until  they  come  into  contact. 

The  inner  rods  are  more  numerous  than  the  outer  ;  *  they  are  also  more 
closely  set  and  touch  one  another  along  their  whole  length,  whereas  the 
outer  rods  are  only  in  contact  laterally  by  their  heads  ;  finally  the  outer 
rods  are  in  all  parts  longer  than  the  inner,  and  in  the  upper  turns  of  the 
coclilea  considerably  so. 

How  the  two  sets  of  rods  are  jointed  together  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  certain 
that  the  individual  rods  have  little,  if  any,  independent  movement ;  they  are 
securely  fixed  below  to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  heads  of  adjacent  rods  are 
in  close  contact. 

Hair-cells. — The  inner  luiir-cells  are  closely  applied  against  two 
or  three  of  the  corresponding  rods,  the  cells  being  considerably  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  rods.  They  are  very  hke  somewhat  short, 
columnar  epithelium-cells,  and  are  prolonged  below  into  a  process,  or  it 
may  be  more  than  one,  which,  according  to  Waldeyer,  is  du'ectly  connected 
to  one  of  the  nerve  fibres  which  turn  up  through  the  spiral  lamina  just 
below  these  cells  (fig.  401),  Beneath  them,  and  extending  also  under 
the  gradually  decreasing  columnar  epithelium  of  the  spiral  groove,  is  a 
layer  of  protoplasmic  cells  with  large  round  nuclei,  amongst  which  fine 
nerve-fibres  are  said  to  run  in  a  radial  direction.  Around  the  top  of  each 
inner  hair-cell  is  a  sort  of  ring  of  cuticular  substance,  which  is  connected 
with  slight  projections  on  the  flattened  heads  of  the  inner  rods,  and 
appears  to  represent  the  reticular  lamina  in  tliis  2:)lace. 

The  outer  Jmir-cclls  are  peculiar  in  shape.  They  are  cylindrical  at 
the  upper  end,  where  they  fit  into  the  rings  of  the  reticular  lamina  and 

*  According  to  "Waldeyer  there  are  altogether  in  the  human  cochlea  about  6000  of  the 
inner  rods  and  4500  of  the  outer  ones. 
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bear  the  haiiiets,  but  lower  down  they  are  flattened  from  within  out,  so 
that,  in  profile,  they  look  narrow,  but  broader  when  seen  on  the  flat 
(fig.  403).  These  ceUs  end  below  with  a  rounded  extremity  (fig.  404,  i) 
slightly  bulged  to  one  side,  whilst  from  the  other  side  a  thin  cuticular 


Fig.  404. 


Fig.  404. — Four  outer  hair-cells  in  connection  with  their 

BASILAR    processes.       FrOJI    THE    GUINEA-PIG.       HiGHLY    MAG- 
NIFIED.      (E.A.S.) 

The  cells  belong  to  the  same  series  and  are  Tiewed  flat,  h, 
one  or  two  hairlets  which  have  remained  attached  ;  b,  bulged 
lower  end  of  cell ;  j5)  basilar  process,  protoi^lasmic  above  but 
becoming  cuticular  below  and  slightly  expanded  at  the  extremity 
/,  which  is  broken  away  from  the  basilar  membrane. 


process  ( p)  is  prolonged  which  is  fixed  to  the  basilar 
membrane  (basilar  process).  Beneath  the  hair-cells 
and  resting  by  a  broad  base  upon  the  basilar  mem- 
brane, certain  other  cells  are  found  which  are  known 
as  the  cells  of  Deiters  (fig.  401,  z).  These  extend 
upwards  for  a  certain  distance  between  the  lower 
ends  of  the  hair-cells,  and  each  one  is  then  prolonged 
towards  the  surface  by  a  fine  cuticular  process,  which 

is  attached  above  to  one  of  the  so-called  phalanges   of  the  reticular 

lamina,  and  is  known  as  the  phalangeal  process. 

Hensen  describes  a  clear  oval  capsule  with  a  spiral  fil^re  wound  around  it,  oc- 
cupying the  part  of  the  cell  next  to  the  free  extremity. 

According  to  Waldeyer  the  outer  hair-cells  and  the  cells  of  Deiters  are,  in  the 
dog  and  some  other  animals,  conjoined  to  form  double  cells  with  two  nuclei. 

Fig.  405.  Fig.   405. — Sketch   from  below  op   lamina   reticu- 

laris   AND    adjoining    STRUCTURES     FROM     THE     CAT. 

Highly  magnified  (Kolliker). 

a,  inner  hair-cells  with  hairlets,  j8  ;  e,  epithelium  of 
spiral  groove  ;  c,  inner  rods  ;  d,  part  of  heads  of  inner 
rods  overlapping  those  of  the  outer  rods  ;  /,  heads  of 
outer  rods  :  their  long  phalangeal  processes  are  seen,  but 
the  rods  themselves  are  not  represented,  except  at  f  ; 
m,  11,  0,  rings  of  lamina  reticularis  with  semicircles  of 
hairlets,  the  hair-cells  not  being  represented  ;  2^>  cuti- 
cular tissue  between  external  epithelial  cells,  S. 

In  most  animals  there  are  three  series  of 
outer  hair-cells,  but  in  man  there  are  four 
series  (fig.  400,  h)  and  even  five  and  six  in 
the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  (Pritchard). 
The  columnar  cells  outside  the  hair-cells  are 
much  elongated  and  obliquely  disposed,  but 
become  gradually  shorter  and  more  vertical 
as  they  pass  into  the  simple  cubical  epithelium 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 

Lamina  reticularis  (figs.  399,  405). — 
The  net-like  membrane  which  overlies  the 
outer  hair-cell  region  of  the  organ  of  Corti  is 
composed  of  at  least  two  rows  of  elongated 
fiddle-shaped  structures  termed  "phalanges" 
which  are  united  to  one  another  and  to  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the 
outer  rods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  between  them  oblong  apertures 
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throngli  Tvliicli  the  free  ends  of  the  hair-cells  with  their  semicircular  rows 
of  auditory  hairs  project.  The  phalauges,  although  they  seem  like  rings, 
are  in  reality  thin  plates  with  thickened  margins,  and  are  to  all  appear- 
ance of  a  cuticular  nature  :  the  most  external  row  of  phalanges  is  in  con- 
tinuity with  a  cuticular  tissue  which  lies  between  the  external  epithelium 
cells  (fig.  405,  p).  Attached  to  the  phalanges  below  are  the  phalangeal 
processes  of  the  cells  of  Deiters.  The  lamina  varies  in  extent  with  the 
number  of  rows  of  hair-cells.  Where  there  are  four  or  more  of  these,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  rows  of  phalanges  is  observed. 
The  phalanges  serve  to  isolate  the  hair-bearing  ends  of  the  auditory  cells. 

The  tectorial  luemTbrane  is  the  last  special  structure  which  remains 
to  be  described  in  connection  with  the  organ  of  Corti.  It  arises,  as 
before  stated,  on  the  limbus,  not  far  from  the  line  of  origin  of  Eeissner's 
membrane.  It  overlies  the  projecting  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  limbus, 
and  also  the  epithelium  between  them  :  all  this  part  of  the  mem- 
brane is  thin  and  delicate,  imperceptibly  shading  olf  towards  the  inner 
edge  of  attachment.  As  the  membrane  projects  over  the  crest  of  the 
limbus,  it  swells  out  below  into  a  pad-like  projection  which  covers 
in  and  partly  fills  up  the  spiral  groove,  and  rests  below  upon  the  rods  of 
Corti  and  contiguous  structures.  Towards  its  external  edge  the  mem- 
brane again  thins  out,  and  over-lies  the  outer  hair-cell  region  as  a  delicate 
film  presenting  a  somewhat  reticular  appearance,  as  if  impressed  by  or 
moulded  on  the  subjacent  structm-es.  The  thickened  part  of  the 
membrane  is  distinctly  fibrous  in  appearance  (the  fibrillation  extending 
from  within  out),  and  after  immersion  in  weak  solutions  of  chromic  acid, 
or  bichromate  of  potash,  it  appears  to  possess  considerable  toughness  and 
elasticity.  From  its  position  the  hairlets  borne  by  the  hair-cells  must 
necessarily  be  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane. 
About  its  origin  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  it  appears  to  be  formed 
as  a  cuticular  deposit  or  secretion  from  the  epithelial  cells,  upon  which, 
even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  development,  it  may  be  seen  to  lie. 
In  the  position  which  it  bears  relative  to  the  auditory  epithelium  it 
corresponds  to  the  cupulas  terminales  of  the  cristte  acusticiB  and  to  the 
otolithic  accumulations  of  the  maculas. 

Nerves  of  the  cochlea. — The  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  which 
goes  to  the  cochlea  is  given  off  in  common  with  those  to  the  saccule  and 
the  posterior  ampulla.  It  is  shorter,  flatter,  and  broader  than  any  of  the 
other  branches.  It  perforates  the  bone  by  groups  of  minute  foramina  at 
the  bottom  of  the  internal  meatus,  below  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian 
aqueduct.  These  groups  are  arranged  in  a  shallow  spiral  furrow  (tractus 
spu'alis  foraminulentus)  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cochlea  ;  and 
they  lead  into  small  bony  canals,  which  first  follow  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  cochlea,  through  the  modiolus,  and  then  radiate  outwards, 
between  the  plates  of  the  bony  spiral  lamina.  In  the  centre  of  the 
spiral  tract  is  a  larger  foramen  which  leads  to  the  central  canal  of  the 
modiolus.  Through  this  foramen  and  canal  the  filaments  for  the  last 
half-turn  of  the  spiral  lamina  are  conducted  ;  whilst  the  first  two  turns 
are  supplied  by  the  filaments  which  occupy  the  smaller  foramina  and 
bent  canals.  Near  the  root  of  the  spiral  lamina  the  nerve-fibres  pass 
outwards  through  a  spirally  wound  ganglionic  cord,  (ganglion  spirale) 
situated  in  the  special  bony  canal  (spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus)  already 
mentioned.  The  cells  of  this  ganghon  are  bipolar  and  each  nerve-fibre 
appears  to  have  one  of  the  cells  interpolated  in  its  course.   From  the  outer. 
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side  of  the  ganglion,  tlie  fibres,  liaving  resumed  their  medullary  sheath, 
pass  onwards  with  a  plexiform  arrangement,  at  first  in  distinct  but  anasto- 


Fi?.   406. 


Fig.  406.  —  General  view  op  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  cochlear  nerve, 

ALL   THE   OTHER   PARTS   HAVING   BEEN   REMOVED. 

mosing  cords  (fig.  407,  b,  3),  contained  in  separate  canals  in  the  bony 
lamina,  but  afterwards  spreading  out  into  a  stratum  of  intermingling 
fibres,  to  be  again  gathered  up,  near  the  edge  of  the  osseous  lamina,  into 

Fig.  407. 

Fig.  407." — Distribution  of 

THE  COCHLEAR    NERVES  IN 
THE  SPIRAL  LAMINA  (after 

Henle). 

A,  part  of  the  modiolus 
and  spiral  lamina,  viewed 
from  the  base,  showing  the 
plexiform  arrangement  of 
the  cochlear  nerves  ;  1.  fila- 
ments of  the  nerve  issuing 
from  the  tractus  spiralis  fora- 
minulentus ;  2,  branches  of 
the  nerve  entering  the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  modiolus  ; 
3,  wide  plexus  in  the  bony 
lamina  spiralis  ;  4,  close 
plexus  at  its  border.  B, 
part  of  the  nerves  extracted 
and  more  highly  magnified  ; 
2,  twigs  of  the  nerve  from 
the  modiolus  close  to  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea  ;  gs, 
spiral  ganglion  ;  fs,  nerve- 
fibres  running  spirally  along 
the  outer  part  of  the  gan- 
glionic swelling ;  3,  wide 
plexus  ;  4,  close  plexus  of 
nerve-fibres  as  in  A. 

conical  bundles  which  turn  abruptly  upwards,  and  passing  through  the 
elongated  apertures  previously  described  (p.  457  and  fig.  399,  ^j*),  enter 
the  epithelium  in  the  region  of  the  inner  hair-cells  (fig.  401,  h). 

Little  is  known  positively  witli  regard  to  the  actiial  mode  of  ending  of  the 
nerves  amongst  these  structures.    As  they  pass  through  the  apertures  in  the 
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membrane,  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  dark  borders,  and  are  continued 
as  simple  axis-cylinders.  Their  fm-ther  course  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
of  them  axe  stated  by  Waldeyer  to  pass  directly  into  the  lower  ends  of  the  inner 
haii'-cells,  and  others  to  pass  outwards  between  the  rods  of  Corti,  stretching 
across  the  tunnel  which  these  enclose,  and  eventually  ending  in  the  outer  hair- 
ceiis  ;  but  these  statements,  although  not  improbable,  yet  require  confirmation. 

Vessels  of  the  cochlea. — The  branches  of  the  internal  auditory  artery  to  the 
cochlea,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  arising  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal 
auditory  meatus,  traverse  small  canals  in  the  modiolus  and  bony  lamina  spiralis, 
and  form  in  the  latter  a  capillary  plexus  that  joins  at  intervals  the  vas  spirale, 
previously  mentioned.  From  this  plexus  offsets  are  distributed  in  the  foiTa  of  a 
fine  network  on  the  periosteum,  but  the  vessels  do  not  anastomose  across  the 
membrana  basUaris.  The  cochlea  also  receives  through  the  fenestra  rotunda  a 
twig  from  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  occipital  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  cochlea  issue  from  the  grooves  of  the  cochlear  axis,  and  join 
the  veins  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus.  A 
small  sinus-like  vein  passes  through  the  aqueductus  cochleas,  from  the  lowermost 
turn  of  the  cochlear  tube,  and  joins  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein. 

Measurements  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  cochlea. — The  following  numbers 
show  the  average  dimensions  of  various  parts  of  the  human  cochlea.    They  are 
copied  from  Waldeyer  (article  "  Cochlea  "  in  Strieker's  Handbook),  and  represent 
the  size  in  micromillimeters.* 

Cochlear  canal,  breadth,  1st  turn    ......     800 /i 

,,  „  „       2nd  turn 700 


„  „    ,  extreme  height       ,         .         , 

Eeissner's  membrane,  breadth,  1st  turn 
,,  „  „         2nd  turn 

Limbus  laminae  spiralis,  breadth,  1st  turn  . 

„  „  „  „        2nd  turn      . 

Eods  of  Corti,  space  between  attachment  of  feet 
„  „      height  of  arch 

„  „      length  of  inner  rods 

„  ,,      length  of  outer  rods 

Hair-cells,  length  of  inner  ..... 
„        „     length  of  outer,  with  basilar  process 
„        „     length  of  hairlets       .... 
Membrana  tectoria,  extreme  breadth 
„  „        extreme  thickness 


.  500 
.     .     900 

.  700 
.  .  300 
200—2.50 
.    66—70 

.  12 
.     .      60 

60—66 
.    .      18 

.  48 
.  .  4 
200—230 
.     .       50 


Eecent  Literature  of  the  Ear. — On  the  external  ear  : — Kesscl,  in  Strieker's 
Handbook,  1872;  v.  Troeltsch,  Handb.  d.  Ohrenheilk.,  1881. 

On  the  tympanic  cavity  and  ossicles : — Kessel,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1872,  and 
Arch.  f.  OhrenheUk.,  1874  (action  of  muscles)  ;  Rildinger,  in  Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk., 
1872  ;  and  "Beitriige&c.,"  1873  ;  ?re&e)- in  Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenh.,  1872  (tensor  tym- 
pani) ;  Brunner,  in  Knappu.  Moos'  Arch.,  1873  (articulations  of  ossicles) ;  Urbantschitsch, 
in  Arch.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1873  and  1876 ;  Politzer,  m  same  journal,  1875  and  1876 
(muscles,  and  vessels) ;  Moldenhauer,  in  same  journal,  1876,  and  Vergleicbende 
Histol.  d.  TrommelfeUs,  Arch.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1878  ;  3foos,  in  Knapp  u.  Moos'  Arch., 
1877  (vessels  of  membrane);  Korner,  in  Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1878  ;  Hensen,  Article 
"Gehor,"  in  Hermann's  Handb.,  1880. 

On  the  Eustachian  tube  : — Mach  u.  Kessel,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1872  ;  Weier-Liel, 
"Ueber  das  Wesen,  &c.,"  Berlin,  1878;  Moos,  Wiesbaden,  1874;  Zuckerhandl,  in 
Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1874;  Yule,  in  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1874; 
Urbanschitsch,  in  Arch,  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1875  ;  and  Wiener  med.  Jahrb.,  1875  ;  Zaufal ; 
Michel,  in  Arch.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1875  and  1876;  Luccb,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1875  and  1878; 
Gerlach,  in  Eriangen  Sitzungsb.,  1875. 

On  the  membranous  labyrinth  : — Rii dinger,  in  Strieker's  Handb.,  1872  ;  G.  Retzius, 
Anat.  Unters.  1872;  "Morphologic  des  Gehdrlabyrinths,"  Stockholm,  1881;  and 
"Biologische  Studien,"  1882;  v.  Ebner,  Epith.  d.  crista  acust. ,  Schrtften  d.  med.  Ver 

'*■  A  micromiUrmeter  is  the  lu'^gth  part  of  a  millimeter,  or  the  osJogth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  is  generally  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  /u. 
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zu  Innsbruck,  1872  ;  Basse,  Anat.  Studien,  1872 ;  and  Vergleichende  Morpliol.  &c., 
1873  ;  Urban  Pritchard,  Nerves  of  Vest,  and  Semic.  Canals,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micr. 
Science,  1876;  P.  Meyer,  Etude  liistologique,  &c.,  1876;  Wcber-Liel  in  Med.  Cen- 
tralbl.,  1876,  and  Monatsclir.  f.  Olirenli.,  1876  (fenestra  rotunda). 

On  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  and  saccus  endolympliaticus  : — Key  and  Retzius,  in  Studien 
ii.  d.  Nervensystem,  &c.,  1874  ;  Zuckerkcmdl,  in  Monatsclir.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1876  ;  Weber- 
Lkl,  in  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1876,  and  Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1879; 
Rildinger,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Entw.,  1876. 

On  the  cochlea  : — Waldeyer,  in  Strieker's  Handb.,  1872  ;  Gottstein,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  1872  ;  Urban  Pritchard,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. ,  1872,  and  1876  ;  Bottcher,  in  Doi-pat 
med.  Zeitschr.,  1873  ;  Hensen,  in  Arch.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1873  and  1874  ;  Lavdovsky,  in 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XIII.  ;  Nuel,  Mem.  cour.,  Bruxelles,  1878. 

THE    NOSE. 

The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  has  also  other 
functions  to  fulfil ; — for,  communicating  freely  with  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth  and  lungs,  it  is  concerned  in  respiration,  voice,  and  taste  ;  and 
by  means  of  its  muscles  it  assists  in  expression. 


Fie?.  408. 


Fiff.  409. 


Fig.  410. 


I 


Fig.  408. — Lateral  view  of  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  (Arnold).     ~ 
a,  right  nasal  bone  ;    b,  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ;   1,  upper  lateral 
cartilage  ;  2,  lower  lateral  cartilage  ;    2*,  inner  part  of  the  same  ;  3,  sesamoid  cartilages, 
here  distinct,  but  generally  united  with  the  lower  lateral  cartilage. 

Fig.  409. — Front  view  of  the  cartilages  op  the  nose  (Arnold),     f 
a,  a',  nasal  bones  ;  1,  1',  upper  lateral  cartilages  ;  2,  2',  lower  lateral  cartilages. 

Fig.  410. — View  of  the  cartilages  op  the  nose  from  below  (Arnold),     f 
2,  2',  outer  part  of  the  lower  lateral  cartilages  ;  2*,  2*,  inner  part  of  the  same ;  4, 
lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  nose  consists  of  the  anterior  prominent  part,  composed  of  bone 
and  cartilages,  with  muscles  (already  described  in  Vol.  I.),  and  with  two 
orifices,  anterior  nares,  opening  downwards  ;  and  of  the  two  nasal  fossae, 
in  the  upper  parts  of  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  expanded.  The 
nasal  fossas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition,  sejjtum  nasi, 
formed  of  bone  and  cartilage  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  pro- 
longed between  the  anterior  nares  only  by  a  thick  fold  of  integument 
termed  the  membranous  septum  or  columna  nasi.  The  nasal  fossse  com- 
mnnicate  with  hollows  in  the  neighbouring  bones  (ethmoid,  sphenoid, 
irontal,  and  superior  maxillary)  ;  and  they  open  backwards  into  the 
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pharynx  through  the  j)osterior  nares.  The  skin  of  the  nose  is  studded, 
particularly  in  the  grooves  of  the  alee  or  outer  walls  of  the  nostrils,  with 
numerous  small  openings,  which  lead  to  sebaceous  follicles.  Within  the 
margin  of  the  nostrils  there  is  a  number  of  short,  stiflp,  and  slightly 
curved  hairs — vilrissce — which  grow  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  alae 
and  septum  nasi. 

CARTILAGES    OF    THE    NOSE. 

These  are  the  chief  support  of  the  outer  part  of  the  organ.  They 
occupy  the  triangular  interval  seen  in  front  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  the 
chied  skull  (anterior  nasal  aperture),  and  assist  in  forming  the  septum 
between  the  nasal  fossce.  There  are  two  large  cartilages  on  each  side, 
and  one  mesial  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  Hipper  lateral  cartUages  (tigs.  408  and  409,  1)  are  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  nose,  immediately  beloAv  the 
free  margin  of  the  nasal  bones.  Each  is  flattened  and  triangular  in 
shape,  and  presents  one  surface  outwards,  and  the  other  inwards  towards 
the  nasal  cavity.  The  anterior  margin,  thicker  than  the  posterior,  meets 
the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  opposite  side  above,  but  is  united  with  the 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  below  ;  indeed,  by  some  anatomists, 
as  Henlc,  the  upper  lateral  are  described  with  the  median  cartilage,  of 
Avhich  they  may  be  regarded  as  reflected  wings.  The  inferior  margin  is 
connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  lateral  cartilage  ;  and  the 
posterior  edge  is  closely  attached  to  the  free  margins  of  the  upper  maxilla 
and  of  the  nasal  bone. 

The  lo'wer  lateral  cartilages  (cartilages  of  the  aperture)  (2,  2',  in  the 
figm-es)  are  thinner  than  the  preceding,  below  which  they  are  placed,  and 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  their  peculiar  curved  form.     Each  consists  of 

Fi"  411 
Fig.  411.— Osseous  AND  CARTiLAGiN-  ""■ 

orrs   SEPTUM   of  the   nose,   seen 

FROM    THE    LEFT    SIDE  (Amolcl).       § 

«,  right  nasal  bone  ;  6,  sviperior 
maxillai-y  bone  ;  c,  sphenoidal  sinus ; 
d,  perpendicular  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  ;  e,  vomer ;  2*,  inner  part 
of  the  right  lower  lateral  cartilage  ;  4, 
cartilage  of  the  septum. 

an   elongated  plate,   so  bent 

upon  itself  as  to  pass  in  front 

and  on  each  side  of  the  nostril 

to  which  it  belongs,  and  by 

this  arrangement  serve  to  keep 

it  open.     The  outer  portion  is 

somewhat  oval  and  flattened, 

or  irregularly  convex  externally.     Behind,  it  is  attacned  to  the  margin  of 

the   upper  maxilla  by  tough   fibrous    membrane,   enclosed   in    which 

there  is  usually  to  be  met  with  either  a  prolongation  backwards  of 

the  posterior  angle  of  the  cartilage,  or  two  or  three  separate  cartilaginous 

nodules  (cartilag.  mmores  vel  sesamoidea)  (fig.  408,  3)  ;  above,  it  is 

fixed,  also  by  fibrous  membrane,  to  the  upper  lateral  cartilage,  and  to 

the  lower   and   fore  part  of  the  cartilage   of  the   septum.     Towards 

the  middle  line  it  is  curved  backwards  (fig.  409),  bounding  s  deep 
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mesial  grove,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  meets  with  its  fellow  of  the 
oijposite  side,  and  continues  to  pass  backwards,  lying  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  columna  nasi,  below  the  level  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum.  This 
inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  is  thick  and  narrow,  curls  out- 
wards, and  ends  in  a  free  rounded  margin  (fig.  411,  2*),which  projects 
outwards.  The  greater  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  like  the  lobule  of 
the  ear,  is  formed  of  thickened  skin  with  subjacent  tissue,  and  is  un- 
sujDported  by  cartilage. 

The  cmiilage  of  the  septum  (fig.  411,  4)  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  and 
is  thicker  at  the  edges  than  near  the  centre.  It  is  placed  nearly 
vertically  in  the  middle  line  of  the  nose,  and  completes,  at  the  fore 
part,  the  separation  between  the  nasal  fosste.  The  anterior  margin 
of  the  cartilage,  thickest  above,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
nasal  bones  near  their  line  of  junction  ;  and  below  this  it  lies  suc- 
cessively between  the  upper  and  the  lower  lateral  cartilages,  united  ulti- 
mately with  the  former  and  loosely  with  the  latter.  The  posterior  margin 
is  fixed  to  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  (e)  ;  and  the  lower  margin  is  received  into  the  groove  of  the  vomer 
(v),  as  well  as  into  the  median  ridge  between  the  superior  maxiUEe. 

This  cartilage  is  the  persistent  anterior  extremity  of  the  primordial 
cranium.  In  young  subjects  it  is  prolonged  back  to  the  body  of  the 
pre-sphenoid  bone  ;  and  in  many  adults  an  irregular  thin  band  remains 
between  the  vomer  and  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

NASAL    FOSS^. 

The  nasal  fossae,  and  the  various  openings  into  them,  with  the  pos- 
terior nares,  have  been  previously  described  as  they  exist  in  the  skeleton, 

Fig.  412. 


Fig.  412. — Transverse  vertical  section  of  the  nasal  foss^  seen  from  behind. 

(Arnold),     f 

1,  part  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  2,  crista  galli ;  3,  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  ; 
■between  4  and  4,  the  ethmoidal  cells  ;  5,  right  middle  spongy  bone  ;  6,  left  lower  spongy 
bone  ;  7,  vomer;  8,  malar  bone  ;  9,  maxillary  sinus  ;  10,  its  opening  into  the  middle 
meatus. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  that  description  is  also  applicable  generally  to 
the  nose  in  a  recent  state  ;  but  there  are  certain  differences  which 
depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  not  only  lines 
che  v/alls  of  the  foss^,  but  covers  the  spongy  bones  on  both  sides.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  the  nasal  cavity  is  much  narrower  in  the  recent  state. 
Secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  prolongations  of  the  membrane  on  their 
free  margins,  the  tm-binate  bones,  and  more  particularly  the  lower  pair, 
appear  to  be  both  more  prominent,  and  longer,  than  in  the  dried  skull. 
Thu'dly,  some  of  the  foramina  in  the  bones  are  narrowed,  and  others 
covered  over  by  the  lining  membrane. 

In  the  individual  parts  of  the  nasal  fossse  the  following  particulars  are  to  be 
noticed. 

In  the  upper  meatus,  the  small  orifice  which  leads  into  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  is  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  thin  mucous  membrane  which  is  continued 
into  those  cavities  ;  but  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  is  covered  over  and  closed 
by  the  membrane. 

In  the  middle  meatus,  the  aperture  of  the  inf undibulum  is  nearly  hidden  by 
an  overhanging  fold  of  membrane  :  it  leads  directly  into  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells,  and  through  them  into  the  frontal  sinus.  Below  and  behind  this,  the 
passage  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  suiTOunded  by  a  fold  of  the  membrane 
(sometimes  prominent  and  even  slightly  valvular),  which  leaves  a  circular 
apertui'e  much  smaller  than  the  foramen  in  the  bony  meatus. 

Id  the  loner  meatus  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  is  defended  by  one  or 
two  folds  of  membrane  ;  and  when  there  are  two,  the  folds  are  often  adapted  so 
accurately  together  as  to  prevent  air  from  passing  back  from  the  cavity  of  the 
nose  to  the  lachiymal  sac. 

In  the  roof  the  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  con- 
cealed by  the  membrane,  but  the  openings  into  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  receive 
a  prolongation  from  it. 

In  the  floor  the  incisor  foramen  is  in  the  recent  state  generally  closed.  Some- 
times, however,  a  narrow  funnel-shaped  tube  of  mucous  membrane  (naso- 
palatine canal  or  canal  of  Stenson)  passes  obliquely  downwards  from  each  nasal 
fossa  for  a  short  distance  towards  the  front  of  the  hard  palate.  Vesalius,  Stenson, 
and  Santorini  believed  that  these  tubes  of  membrane  opened  generally  into  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  by  small  apertures  close  behind  the  central  incisor  teeth. 
Haller,  Scarpa,  and  Jacobson,  found  the  canals  in  man  usually  closed,  and  often 
diflficult  of  detection. 

Modem  anatomists  have  also  been  divided  in  opinion  on  this  matter,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  latter  opinion  (that  of  Haller  and  Scarpa)  is  correct.  The 
canal  is  the  remnant  of  the  wide  communication  between  the  nasal  and  buccal 
cavities  found  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  being  in  man  usually  obliterated, 
at  least  in  its  lower  part,  before  birth,  although  persistent  in  many  animals.  It 
is  long  represented  below  by  a  solid  column  of  epithelium  cells  continuous  with 
the  epithelium  of  the  palate,  and  above  by  a  nan-ow  tube  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  opening  into  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  but  closed  below.  (Leboucq, 
Le  canal  nasopalatin  chez  I'homme,  Archives  de  Biologic,  1881.) 

MUCOUS   MEMBEANE. 

The  pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  lines  the  cavities  of 
the  hose,  is  a  highly  vascular  mucous  membrane,  inseparably  united  with 
the  periosteum  and  perichondrium  over  which  it  lies.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  skin  through  the  nostrils ;  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares  ;  with  the  conjunctiva  through  the 
nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canal  iculi  ;  and  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  several  sinuses  which  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossae.  The  pitui- 
tary membrane,  however,  varies  much  in  thickness  and  vascularity  in 
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different  parts.  It  is  thickest  and  most  vascular  over  the  turbinate 
bones  (particularly  the  inferior)  and  on  the  septum  nasi  it  is  also  very 
thick  and  spongy  ;  but  in  the  intervals,  between  the  turbinate  bones,  and 
over  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossge,  it  is  considerably  thinner.  In  the 
maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  the 
lining  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin  and  pale,  and  contrasts  strongly  with 
that  which  lines  the  nasal  fossse. 

The  character  of  the  epithelium  varies  in  different  parts,  and  by  this 
in  a  general  way,  three  regions  of  the  nasal  fossae  may  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  region  of  the  external  nostrils  (the  vestibule),  including  all 
the  part  which  is  roofed  by  the  nasal  cartilages,  is  lined  with  stratified 
squamous  epithelium  ;  and  the  remainder  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  viz.. 


Fig.  413. 


Fig.  413. — Outer  wall  of  the  left  nasal   fossa,    covered  by  the  pituitary 

MEMBRANE    (Amold).       f 

1,  frontal  bone ;  2,  left  nasal  bone  ;  3,  superior  maxillaiy  ;  4,  body  of  the  sphenoid 
"with  the  sphenoidal  sinus  ;  5,  projection  of  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  spongy- 
bone  ;  6,  that  of  the  middle ;  7,  that  of  the  lower  ;  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
meatuses  are  seen  below  the  corresponding  spongy  bones;  8,  opening  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  ;  9,  depression  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  in  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

the  upper  or  olfactory  region  in  which  the  epithelium  is  non-ciliated  and 
columnar,  and  the  lower  or  respiratory  region  in  which,  as  also  in  the 
sinuses,  it  is  ciliated  and  columnar.  The  membrane  in  the  respiratory 
part  covers  the  inferior  turbinate  and  all  the  lower  portions  of  the 
fossas,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  racemose  glands  (yielding  in  part 
mucus,  in  part  a  more  watery  secretion),  which  open  by  orifices  apparent 
on  the  surface.  They  are  most  numerous  about  the  middle  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  nasal  fossfe,  and  are  largest  at  the  back  of  the  septum  near 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  (rlands  which  are  much  smaller  and  less 
numerous  open  into  the  several  cavities  which  communicate  with  the 
nasal  fossa3.  Besides  the  glands  the  membrane  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  occasionally  accumulated  into  "  nodules." 
In  some  parts  large  venous  plexuses  are  found,  encircled,  as  well  as  the 
alveoli  of  the  glands  amongst  which  they  lie,  by  bundles  of  plain 
muscular  fibres  (Klein),  thus  forming  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue. 


OLFACTORY    MUCOUS    MEMBEANE. 
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Olfactory  nmcotis  membrane. — The  olfactory  region  or  that  in. 
Avhich  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed,  includes  the  upper  and  middle 
tiu'binate  parts  of  the  fossas,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum.  It 
is  extremely  vascular,  a  close  plexus  of  large  capillary  vessels  being  found 
under  the  lining  membrane  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Its  mucous 
membrane  is  thicker  and  more  delicate  in  consistence  than  that  of  the 
ciliated  region,  being  soft  and  pulpy.  It  has  a  distinct  yellow  colour  in 
man  ;  brown  in  some  animals.  The  glands  of  this  region  (glands  of 
Bowman)  are  numerous,  but  are  of  a  more  simple  structure  than  those 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  fossas.  They  open  by  fine  ducts  lined  with 
flattened  cells  which  extend  to  the  surface  between  the  olfactory  epi- 
thelium-cells. In  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  the  gland-tube  is  some- 
what convoluted  and  enlarged,  and  it  may  have  one  or  two  branches. 

Fig.    414. — Cells     and     termixal    nerve-  S-  ^-l-*- 

FIBRES    OF    THE    OLFACTORY     REGION     (from    Frey 

after  Schultze).     Highly  magnified. 

1,  from  the  frog  ;  2,  from  man  ;  a,  exjithelial 
cell,  extending  deeply  into  a  ramified  process  ; 
b,  olfactory  cells  ;  c,  their  peripheral  rods  ;  e, 
their  extremities,  seen  in  1  to  bo  prolonged  into 
fine  hairs  ;  d,  their  central  filaments  ;  3,  olfac- 
tory nerve-fibres  from  the  dog  ;  a,  the  division 
into  fine  fibrillre. 

It  is  limited  throughout  by  a  base- 
ment membrane,  and  lined  and  almost 
filled  with  columnar  or  polyhedral 
secreting  cells.  Here  and  there  ordinary 
racemose  glands  are  found  ;  where 
this  is  the  case  the  epithelium  of  the 
surface,  according  to  Klein,  is  ciliated 
and  not  olfactory. 

The  columnar  cells  on  the  surface  of 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  (fig 
414,  a)  are  prolonged  at  their  deep  ex 
tremities  into  a  process  which  is  gener- 
ally somewhat  thickened  towards  its 
deeper  end,  and  usually  includes  a  num- 
ber of  fatty  granules  ;  and  from  this 

thickened  part  branches  proceed,  Avhich  are  stated  by  Exner  and  Martin 
to  communicate  with  those  of  neighbouring  cells,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
municating network  throughout  the  extent  of  the  membrane,  underneath 
the  epithehum.  Amongst  these  branching  central  ends  of  the  columnar 
cells  there  are  a  large  number  of  peculiar  spindle-shaped  cells  (fig. 
414,  J),  each  consisting  of  a  large,  clear  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm.  From  each  cell  proceeds  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  process.  The  superficial  process  (c)  is  a  cylindrical 
or  shghtly  tapering  thread  passing  directly  to  the  surface,  and  termi- 
nating abruptly  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  fi'ee  surface  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells  between  which  it  lies,  or  a  little  beyond  ;  the  deep  process  (d) 
is  more  slender,  and  passes  vertically  inwards.  This  last  frequently 
presents  a  beaded  appearance  similar  to  that  observed  in  fine  nerve-fila- 
ments. These  cells  were  termed  by  Max  Schultze,  olfactory  cells,  to 
distinguish  them  fi'om  the  columnar  epithelium-cells,  Avhich  are  much 
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fewer  in  number,  and  wlucli  are  entirely  surrounded  with  the  fine  rod- 
hke  peripheral  processes  of  the  smaller  cells.  It  is  probable  that  the  fine 
varicose  central  processes  of  these  cells  are  directly  continuous  with  the 
fibrils  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  but  the  continuity  has  never  been  actually 
observed.  The  nucleated  bodies  of  the  olfactory  cells  are  several  rows 
deep,  and  form  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness  beneath  the  columnar 
cells. 

Both  the  olfactory  and  the  columnar  cells  project  through  apertures 
in  a  cutioular  lamina  which  bounds  the  mucous  membrane  superficially 
{external  limiting  memlrane  of  v.  Brunn). 

The  peripheral  process  of  the  olfactory-cell  was  observed  by  Schultze  to  be  sur- 
■mounted  by  a  short  projection  (fig.  414-,  2,  c),  but  this  appearance  may  result  from 
the  coagulation  of  albuminous  matter  escaped  from  the  interior  of  the  process. 
Long  and  fine  hair-like  processes  do,  however,  exist  on  the  olfactory-cells  of 
amphibia,  reptiles,  and  birds  (fig.  414, 1,  c),  but  they  have  not  been  observed  in 
mammals. 

According  to  Exner  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  columnar  and 
olfactory-cells,  but  intermediate  forms  are  to  be  met  with,  and  the  olfactory- 
cells  are.  in  fact,  only  a  less  developed  condition  of  the  columnar  cells.  He  states 
that  both  kinds  are  connected  with  the  olfactory  nerve-fibres,  that  in  the  lower 
vertebrata  they  may  both  bear  hair-like  processes,  and  that  in  the  frog,  after 
removal  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  they  both  disappear  and  give  place  to  ordinary 
ciliated  cells. 

In  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  Klein,  in  confirmation  of  a  statement  by  Sidney, 
describes  a  lowermost  layer  of  conical  cells  resting  by  their  bases  vertically  upon 
the  basement  membrane. 

Tig.  415. 


Fig.  415. — Neeves  of  the  sevtum   nasi,  seen  from  the  eight  side  (from  Sappey, 
after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     -§■ 

I,  the  olfactory  bulb  ;  1,  the  olfactory  nerves  passing  through  the  foramina  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  descending  to  be  distributed  on  the  septum  ;  2,  the  internal  or 
septal  twig  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  3,  naso-palatine  nerves. 

Olfactory  ITerve. — The  filaments  of  this  nerve,  lodged  at  first  in 
grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  bones,  enter  the  substance  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  obliquely.  The  nerves  of  the  septum  (fig.  415) 
are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossas ;  they 
extend  over  the  upper  third  of  the  septum,  becoming  very  indistinct 
as  they  descend.    The  nerves  of  the  outer  wall  are  divided  into  two 
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groups — the  posterior  being  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  upper 
tui'bmate  bone,  and  the  anterior  over  tlie  plain  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
and  the  middle  turbinate  bone. 

The  nerves  ramify  so  as  to  form  flattened  tufts,  the  filaments  of  Avhich, 
spreading  out  laterally  and  conmiunicating  freely  Avith  similar  offsets  on 
each  side,  form  a  close  plexus,  vi-ith  elongated  and  narrow  meshes. 


¥m.   416. 


Fig.  416. — Nerves  of  the  outer  wall 
OP  THE  NASAL  Foss^  (from  Sappej", 
after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     g 

1,  network  of  the  branclies  of  the 
olf actorynen'e,  descending  npon  the  region 
of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
bones  ;  2,  external  twig  of  the  ethmoidal 
branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  ;  3,  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  ;  4,  ramification  of  the 
anterior  palatine  nerves ;  5,  posterior, 
and  6,  middle  divisions  of  the  palatine 
nerves  ;  7,  branch  to  the  region  of  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone  ;  8,  branch  to 
the  region  of  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones ;  9,  naso-palatine  branch 
to  the  septum  cut  short. 


In  their  structure  the  olfac- 
tory nerve-fibres  differ  much  from 
the  ordinary  dark-bordered  fibres 
of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  : 
they  possess  no  medullary  sheath, 
but  are  axis-cyhnders  provided  with  a  distinct  nucleated  sheath,  much 
more  distinct  than  that  of  the  fibres  of  Eemak  and  with  nuclei  at  less 
frequent  intervals  (fig.  417). 

Fi-   417. 


Pig.  417. — Nerve-fibres  from  the  olfactory  mucous  membraxe  (Max  Schultze). 

Magnified  between  400  and  500  diameters. 

From  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  sheep  ;  at  a,  a,  two  dark  bordered  or  medul- 

lated  fibres,  from  the  fifth  pair,  associated  with  the  pale  olfactory  fibres. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossas  is  pro- 
vided also  with  nerves  of  common  sensibility,  derived  from  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  :  the  distribution  of  these  has  already  been  described  in  Vol.  I. 

The  Organ  of  Jacobson. — In  the  anterior  and  lovper  part  of  the  nasal  septum 
a  small  aperture  may  be  seen  opening  obliquely  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  slightly  above  and  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  Stenonian  canal. 
This  aperture  leads  into  a  minute  canal  which  passes  backwards  for  a  short  dis- 
tance along  the  septum  to  terminate  blindly  a  few  millimeters  from  the  orifice. 
The  canal,  which  is  lined  with  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal 
cavity  and  has  numerous  glands  opening  into  it,  is  the  homologue  of  a  much 
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more  extensively  developed  tabular  organ  -which  opens  in  a  similar  position  in  many 
quadi'upeds.  and  is  encircled  hj  a  special  cui^ved  plate  of  cartilage  which  lies 
below  the  septal  cartilage  on  either  side  and  is  known  as  the  cartilage  of  Jacob- 
son.  This  is  only  represented  in  man  by  a  small  narrow  piece  of  cartilage  ("  the 
plongh-share  cartilage  "  of  Huscke),  which  lies  wholly  below  the  rudimentary 
oigan  of  Jacobson.  In  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig-  as  shown  by  Klein,  and  pro- 
bably in  other  animals  in  which  the  organ  is  in  a  well-developed  condition,  the 
epithelium  which  lines  the  inner  or  mesial  side  of  the  canal  is  much  thicker  than 
that  on  the  outer  side,  and  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  lining  the  olfactory 
part  of  the  Sclineiderian  membrane.  Moreover  it  receives  considerable  branches 
of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  in  these  animals  is  no  doubt  of  high  functional  im- 
portance as  an  accessorj^  to  the  proper  organ  of  smell.  For  a  further  account,  of 
this  curious  structure  as  well  as  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Kolliker,  Ueber  die  Jacobson -sch en  Organe  des  Menschen,  Leipzig,  1877  ;  and  a 
series  of  papers  by  Klein  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for 
1881  and  1882. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Tlie  sj^Jicno-jialatinc  branch 
of  tlie  internal  maxillary  arterij  enters  the  cavity  by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen 
and  divides  into  external  branches  to  the  meatuses  and  inner  surface  of  the  tur- 
binate bones,  sending  offsets  also  to  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  to  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuses,  and  an  internal  branch  (naso-palatine)  along  the  septum  to  the 
incisor  foramen, 

1h.Q  descending  palatine  "brancli  of  the  -internal  maxillart/  artcri/  gives  small 
offsets  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  and  meatus. 

The  anterior  etlimoidal  hranclt  of  the  oj)JitJtaImic  artery  enters  the  cavity  with 
the  nasal  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
septum  and  outer  wall. 

The  jJosterior  ethmoidal  hranch- 0^  the  same  artery  sends  small  twigs  to  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  to  the  roof,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sejitum. 

Lastly  the  artery  of  the  septum  (from  the  superior  coronary  of  the  facial)  sup- 
plies the  part  near  the  anterior  nares.  The  several  ai-teries  anastomose  freely 
together  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  veins  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  is  most 
largely  developed  over  the  lower  tm-binate  bone,  and  on  the  lower  and  hinder 
part  of  the  septum.  The  trunks  leaving  the  cavity  accompany  the  arteries,  the 
spheno-palatine  vein  emptying  itself  into  the  pterygoid  plexus  ;  the  ethmoidal 
'veins  joiuing  the  ophthalmic,  and  small  veins  passing  out  at  the  margin  of  the 
nares  to  join  the  coronary  vein  of  the  upper  lip.  Some  small  veins  also  pierce 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  join  the  com- 
mencement of  the  facial  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  abundant  and  large.  They  form  a  close  plexus  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  branches  extending  almost  to  the  surface,  and  a  more  open 
plexus  of  valved  vessels  nearer  the  bone.  These  are  in  communication  with  the 
lymphatic  spaces  which  enclose  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  these 
spaces  again  communicate  with  the  subdural  space  of  the  cranium,  so  that  the 
lymphatics  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  can  be  injected  from  the  craniaJ 
cavity  (Schwalbe). 

Literature. — M.  Schulfze,  Ue.  d.  Endigungsw.  d.   Geruclisnerven,  &c.,  Berl.  Acad.. 

1856  ;  Halle  Abbandl.,  1863,  and  Med.  Centralbl.,  1864;  Ezner,  in  Wien.  Sitzungsb., 
1871,  1872,  and  1877  ;  Grimm,  in  Gcittinger  Kachr.,  1872;  Bahucldn,  in  Strieker's 
Handb. ,  1872  ;  Langerhans,  in  Freib.  Ber. ,  1873  ;  Neiccll  Martin,  in  Journ.  of  Anat. 
and  Phys.,  1873;  Paschutin,  in  Sachs.  Ber.,  1873;  Cisoff,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1874  ; 
■V.  Brunn,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1874,  and  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1875;  Golosanti,  in 
Arcli.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1875  ;  Fottinger,  in  Bnll.  d.  Tacad.  d.  Belg.,  1876.  All  the 
above  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane. 


THE    THORACIC    VISCEEA. 

The  gTeater  part  of  the  thorax  is  occupied  by  the  kmgs,  each  of  which 
is  invested  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura.  The  heart,  enclosed  by  a 
membranous  covering,  tlie  pericardium,  Kes  between  the  hmgs  in  the 
middle  of  a  space  bounded  laterally  by  the  right  and  left  plura?,  and 
known  as  the  mediastinal  qxice  or  simply  as  the  mediastinum.  The  term 
anterior  mediastinum  is  used  to  denote  the  part  of  this  space  immediately 
in  front  of  the  pericardium  ;  middle  mediastinum\X\^t^'\\\c\\  contains  and 
is  filled  by  the  pericardium  ;  and  posterior  mediastinum  the  part  behind  the 
pericardium  ;  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  which  is  situated  above 
the  pericardium  and  extends  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  may  con- 
veniently be  distinguished  as  the  superior  mediastinwn. 

The  superior  mediastinum  may  be  considered  as  bounded  below  by  a 
plane  passing  tln'ough  the  lower  ]3art  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  behind,  and  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of 
the  sternum  in  front.  Its  upper  limit  corresponds  with  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  thorax.  In  front  are  the  manubrium  and  the  loAver  ends 
of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  ;  and  behind  are  the 
upper  rom-  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  longus  colli  muscles. 

It  contains  the  trachea,  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct ;  the  whole  of 
the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  innominate  artery,  and 
those  parts  of  the  left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  which  are 
contained  within  the  thorax  ;  the  innominate  veins  and  upper  part  of 
the  superior  vena  cava  ;  the  phrenic  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  the  left 
recurrent,  and  the  cardiac  nerves  ;  and  the  cardiac  lymphatic  glands  and 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  separate  description  of  a  superior  mediastinum  was  suggested  by  Struthers 
(Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  III.)  and  is  manifestly  convenient.  The  superior  medi- 
astinum as  here  defined  is  not  identical  however  with  that  of  Struthers,  who 
makes  the  plane  marking  off  the  lower  boundary  pass  a  vertebra  higher  behind 
(although  it  is  at  the  same  level  in  front)  and  this  puts  the  whole  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  into  the  middle  mediastinum.  The  plane  proposed  by  Struthers  does 
not,  however,  in  the  m.ajoiity  of  cases  pass  above  the  arch,  but  cuts  off  the  uj^per 
part  of  its  transverse  portion,  and  it  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so 
oblique  that  the  superior  mediastinum  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  the  part  be- 
hind the  manubrium.  On  the  other  hand  the  plane  here  proposed  is  nearly 
horizontal,  and  in  the  average  condition  passes  just  under  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch,  and  this  coincides  with  the  extent  upwards  of  the  pericardium  ;  and 
is  just  above  the  roots  of  the  lungs.* 

The  anterior  mediastinum  is  narrow  in  its  upper  half,  the  two 
pleurjB  coming  nearly  or  quite  into  contact  behind  the  second  piece  of  the 
sternum.  Below  it  is  broader,  the  left  pleura  receding  from  its  fellow, 
and  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum  with  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilages,  and  by  the  triangularis 
sterni  muscle  ;  behind  it  is  the  pericardium.  This  space  contains  only 
some  areolar  tissue,  and  in  its  lower  part  two  or  three  small  lymphatic 
glands  (anterior  mediastinal  glands). 

The  middle  mediastinum  is  the  enlarged  central  portion  of  the 
whole  space,  containing  in  addition  to  the  pericardium  with  its  contents 

*  The  above  account  of  the  superior  mediastinum  has  been  furnished  by  Professor 
Thane.     (E.A.S.) 
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(viz.,  the  heart,  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  lower  half  of  the  superior  vena  cava),  the 
phrenic  nerves  and  accompanying  vessels,  the  arch  of  the  azygos  vein, 
and  the  roots  of  the  lungs  with  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  is  the  space  between  the  pericardium 
and  the  roots  of  the  lungs  in  front  and  the  spine  behind  (fi'oni  the 
loTver  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  downAvards),  the  lateral  boun- 
daries being,  of  course,  formed  by  the  pleuras.  It  contains  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  and  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  ;  the  oesophagus 
with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  the  azygos  veins,  the  thoracic  duct  and 
the  posterior  mediastinal  lymphatic  glands. 


THE    PERICARDIUM. 


This  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  is  contained,  is  of  a  some- 
what conical  shape,  its  base  resting  on  the  diaphragm,  w'hilst  the  upper 

Fig.  418. 


Fig.  418. — Transverse   section   of   the   chest   of  a  foetus,  on  a  level  with  the 

INTERVAL     IN     FRONT     BETWEEN     THE     FIFTH     AND     SIXTH     RIBS     (Allen     ThomSOn    after 

Luschka). 

The  sketch  represents  the  ui^per  surface  of  the  lower  section  ;  the  division  is  earned 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane,  s,  sternum  ;  c,  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  ;  h, 
right,  and  h',  left  ventricle  ;  ce,  oesophagus  ;  2^ "'';  l^ft  pneumogastric  nerve  ;  the  right 
pneumogastric  nerve  is  behind  the  oesophagus  ;  phr,  phrenic  nerves  ;  a,  aorta  ;  v  a,  vena 
azygos;  d,  thoracic  duct  ;  1,  1,  the  cardiac  pericardium  ;  2,  in  the  anterior  mediastinal 
space,  the  parietal  pericardium  ;  2',  2',  cavity  of  the  pericardium  ;  3,  3,  pulmonary 
pleurse  passing  over  the  surface,  and  reflected  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  r,  r' ;  3',  3',  the 
pleural  cavities,  reflected  in  front  at  the  mediastinum  to  the  surface  of  the  pericardium; 
4,  4,  parietal  pleurte ;  c,  c,  walls  of  the  chest  inclosing  the  ribs,  pectoral  muscles,  &c. 
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narrower  part  surrounds  the  trunks  of  the  great  vessels.     It  consists  of 
two  layers,  one  e:s:ternal  and  fibrous,  the  other  internal  and  serous. 

The  fibrous  layer  is  a  dense,  unyielding  membrane,  consisting  of 
fibres  which  interlace  in  every  direction.  This  layer  is  attached  below  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (fig.  419,  d),  partly  to  the  central 
tendon,  partly  to  the  adjoining  muscular  sm'face;,  especially  on  the  left 


Fig.  419. — Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  the  pericardium  from  behind,  designed  to 

SHOW   THE    principal    INFLECTIONS    OF    THE    SEROUS    SAC    ROUND     THE    GREAT    VESSELS 

(Allen  Thomson).     -^ 

The  drawing  is  taken  from  preparations  in  which  the  heart  and  vessels  had  been 
partially  filled  by  injection,  the  pericardium  inflated  and  dried  in  the  distended  state,  and 
the  fibrous  continuation  on  the  vessels  removed.  By  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
pericardium  from  behind  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  position  of  that 
organ  is  made  apparent.  A,  right  auricle  ;  A',  left  auricle  ;  V,  right  ventricle  ;  V,  left 
ventricle;  Ao,  aortic  arch;  i,  innominate  artery;  0,  vena  cava  superior;  az,  azygos 
vein  ;  C,  vena  cava  inferior ;  c",  great  coronary  vein  ;  + ,  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ; 
P,  right,  P',  left  pulmonary  artery  ;  p,  right,  2^',  left  pulmonary  veins  ;  Z>,  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  1,  sac  of  the  pericardium  ;  2,  the  portion  on  the  right  side  which. 
partially  surrounds  the  vena  cava  superior,  the  right  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
■  inferior  ;  3,  portion  on  the  left  side  which  partially  surrounds  the  vena  cava  inferior  ;  4, 
portion  -which  is  extended  upwards  behind  the  left  auricle,  and  partially  folds  over  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  meeting  between  these  different  vessels  the  extensions  of 
the  sac  from  the  right  and  left  ;  5,  tubular  portion  which  completely  surrounds  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  arterial  trunks..  A  bent  probe  is  passed  -within  the  pericardium  from 
behind  the  right  auricle,  in  front  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  back  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  may  indicate  the  place  where  the  large  undivided  sac  of  the  pericardium  is  folded 
round  that  vein. 
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side.  Near  the  median  line  the  connection  is  very  firm,  the  fibrous 
structures  being  continuous  ;  elsewhere  the  attachment  is  more  lax,  and 
is  effected  mainly  by  areolar  tissue.  The  pericardium  is  fixed  also  in 
front  by  two  ligamentous  bands  which  pass  to  it  from  the  manubrium 
and  ensiform  process  of  the  sternum  (Luschka).  The  fibrous  layer  is 
continued  above  for  some  distance  along  the  large  blood-vessels  in  the 
form  of  tubular  prolongations,  which  become  gradually  lost,  upon  their 
external  coats.  The  superior  vena  cava,  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  the 
aorta,  and  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  receive 
investments  of  this  kind. 

The  serous  layer  of  the  jDcricardium  not  only  lines  the  fibrous  layer, 
but,  like  other  serous  membranes,  is  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  viscus 
which  it  invests.  It  has,  therefore,  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion. 
The  parietal  portion  adheres  firmly  to  the  fibrous  membrane.  It  is 
reflected  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  visceral  portion  a  short  distance 
along  the  great  vessels,  about  1  to  1-|-  inches  fi'om  the  base  of  the  heart. 
In  passing  along  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  encloses  those  vessels 
in  a  common  short  tubular  sheath  (fig.  419,  5,  5).  It  is  reflected  also 
upon  the  superior  vena  cava  (c),  and  on  the  four  pulmonary  veins  {]),  p), 
and  forms  a  deep  recess  behind,  between  the  entrance  of  the  right  and  left 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  The  inferior  vena  cava  (c')  receives  only  a  very 
scanty  covering  of  this  membrane  (3,  2),  inasmuch  as  that  vessel  enters 
the  right  auricle  almost  immediately  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  only  partially  surrounded  by  a  reflection  of  the  pericardium  in 
the  narrow  interval  between  these  parts.  None  of  the  vessels,  indeed, 
joining  the  heart,  with  the  exception  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
where  they  are  united  together,  receive  a  complete  covering  from  the 
pericardium,  or  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  enveloped  in  the  sac. 

■V^lien  the  left  piilmonary  artery  and  subjacent  pulmonary  vein  are  separated, 
a  fold  of  the  pericardium  will  be  seen  between  them,  which  has  been  termed  by 
Marshall  the  "  vestigial  fold."  It  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  serous 
layer,  including  areolar  and  fatty  tissue,  together  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  half  to  one 
inch  deep.  It  extends  from  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  above  the  pul- 
monai-y  artery  downwards  to  the  side  of  the  left  auricle,  where  it  is  lost  in  a 
narrow  streak  which  crosses  round  the  lower  left  pulmonaiy  vein.  This  fold 
encloses  a  vestige  of  a  left  superior  vena  cava  (duct  of  Cuvier),  which  exists  in 
early  embryonic  life.  (Marshall,  "  On  the  development  of  the  great  anterior 
veins  in  Man  and  Mammalia,"  Philosoph.  Trans.,  1850.) 

The  pericardium  is  in  relation  in  front  and  behind  with  the  mediastina  and 
their  contents.  Anteriorly  also  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurae  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  lungs,  except  below,  where  it  approaches  the  sui-face  in  the  angular  space 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  At  the  sides  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  phrenic  nerves,  as  well  as  with  the  pleui-a3  and  their  contained  viscera.  Its 
relations  to  the  diaphragm  and  great  vessels  have  been  already  noticed. 

In  structure  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  agrees  with  that  of  serous 
membranes  generally,  being  formed  of  connective  tissue  containing  a  network  of 
elastic  fibres,  blood-vessels  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

THE    HEART. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  divided  by  a  longitudinal  sep- 
tum into  a  right  and  a  left  half,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  a 
transverse  constriction  into  two  compartments,  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  named  auricle  and  ventricle.     Its  general  form  is 
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that  of  a  blunt  cone.     Enclosed,  as  before  said,  in  the  pericardium,  it 


Fig.  420. — The  heart  and  geeat  vessels 
FEOii  before  (R.  Quain).     i 

The  pulmonary  artery  has  been  cut  short 
close  to  its  origin  in  order  to  sho'n-  the  first 
part  of  the  aorta.  1,  right  ventricle  ;  2, 
left  ventricle  ;  "3,  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  4,  4',  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  4",  the 
descending  aorta ;  5,  the  appendix  and 
anterior  part  of  the  right  anricle  ;  6, 
those  of  the  left  auricle  ;  7,  7',  inno- 
minate veins  joining  to  form  the  vena 
cava  superior ;  8,  inferior  vena  cava 
below  the  diaphragm ;  9,  one  of  the  large 
hepatic  veins  ;  + ,  right ;  +  + ,  left  coro- 
nary artery. 

is  placed  behind  the  sternum  and 
the  costal  cartilages  (fig.  4.30  ;  on 
page  492),  the  broader  end,  or 
base  being  directed  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  right,  and 
extending  from  the  level  of  the 
fifth  to  that  of  the  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra  ;  the  apex  downwards, 
forwards,  and  to  the  loft.  In  the 
living  subject  its  stroke  against 
the  wall  of  the  chest  is  felt  in  the 
space  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little 
below  and  to  the  inner  side  of 

Fig.  421. — View  of  the  heart 

AND      GREAT      VESSELS       FROII 

BEHIND  (R.  Quain).     ^ 

1,  right  ventricle  ;  2,  left 
ventricle ;  3,  right  pulmonary 
artery  ;  3',  its  branches  passing 
into  the  root  of  the  right  lung  ; 
3",  the  same  of  the  left ;  4', 
arch  of  the  aorta  ;  4",  descend- 
ing aorta  ;  5,  right  auricle ;  6, 
is  placed  on  the  division  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  auricles ; 
7,  superior  vena  cava ;  7',  left 
innominate  vein  ;  8,  inferior 
vena  cava ;  9,  right  hepatic 
vein  ;  10,  11,  12,  right  iml- 
monary  veins  ;  lo,  14,  left  pul- 
monary veins  ;  + ,  +  ,  branches 
of  the  right  and  left  coronarj 
arteries, 

the  left  nipple  (  3^ 
inches  from  the  middle 
line  of  sternum  and  1-1- 
inch  below  the  nipple)  : 
in  the  dead  body  the  apex 
is  a  little  higher  than  during  life 

VOL.    II. 


Fig.  420. 


Fig.  421. 


The  heart,  therefore,  has  a  very 
I  I 
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oblique  position  in  the  chest,  and  projects  farther  into  the  left  than 
into  the  right  half  of  the  canity.  Its  position  is  affected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  that  of  the  body  ;  thus  it  comes  more  into  contact  with  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  chest  when  the  body  is  in  the  prone  posture  or  is 
lying-  on  the  left  side.  In  inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
diapln^agm  sinks  and  the  lungs  expand,  it  recedes  slightly  from  the 
chest-wall. 

The  heart  is  attached  at  its  base  to  the  great  blood-vessels,  and  the 
serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  here  continued  on  to  it.  Otherwise 
the  heart  is  entirely  free  within  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  The  convex 
anterior  surface  looks  somewhat  upwards  as  well  as  forwards  towards  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  :  from  these  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated 
by  the  pleurae.  The  lungs  also  advance  over  it  to  some  extent,  and  encroach 
stiU  farther  during  inspiration,  so  as  in  that  condition  to  leave  only  a 
triangular  part,  not  more  than  two  square  inches  in  extent,  uncovered.* 
The  posterior  or  under  surface  is  flattened,  and  rests  on  the  diaphragm. 
Of  the  two  borders  or  margins  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  the  right  or  lower  border,  called  margo  acufus,  is 
comparatively  thin,  and  is  longer  than  the  upper  or  left  border,  which  is 
more  rounded  and  is  named  margo  ohiusus. 

A  deep  transverse  groove,  the  auriciilo-ventricular  furrow,  divides  the 
heart  into  the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  portions  ;  and  on  the  ven- 
tricular portion  two  longiiuMnal  fidrroivs,  situated  one  on  the  anterior, 
the  other  on  the  posterior  surface,  mark  its  division  into  a  right 
and  left  chamber.  They  extend  from  the  base  of  the  ventricular 
portion,  and  are  continuous  one  with  the  other  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  apex,  which  is  thus  formed  entirely  by  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  anterior  longitudinal  furrow  (fig.  420,  +  +  )  is  nearer  to  the  left,  and 
the  posterior  fm-row  nearer  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  right  ven- 
tricle forming  more  of  the  anterior,  and  the  left  more  of  the  jjosterior 
surface  of  the  organ.  In  the  furrows  run  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins 
with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves,  embedded  in  fatty  tissue  and  covered 
by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

CAVITIES    OF    a?HE    HEABT, 

The  heart,  as  before  remarked,  contains  four  chambers  or  compart- 
ments, a  right  and  a  left  auricle  and  a  right  and  a  left  ventricle. 

The  right  auricle  (fig.  420,  5)  is  best  brought  into  view  on  turning 
the  heart  somewhat  to  the  left  side  ;  it  is  then  seen  to  occupy  the  right 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  organ.  When  thus  viewed  the 
auricle  appears  of  a  quadrangular  form,  the  superior  and  inferior  venge 
cavfe,  occupying  respectively  the  upper  and  lower  posterior  angles,  while 
a  tongue-shaped  portion,  the  auricular  ajJimidix  or  aif,ride  2Jroper,'\  is 
seen  to  project  fi^om  the  anterior  and  upper  angle  and  to  turn  to  the  left 
over  the  root  of  the  aorta.  The  main  part  of  the  auricle,  that  into 
which  the  great  veins  directly  pour  their  blood,  is  commonly  named 
sinus  venosus  or  atrium,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  auricular  appendix. 
When  opened,  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle  presents  a  smooth  and 

*  This  ■uncovered  part  may  be  marked  off  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  point  of  the  apex-beat  to  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  ono  horizontal, 
tie  other  extending  obliquely  upwards  to  between  the  fourth  cartilages. 

"i"  So  termed  from  its  resemblance  to  the  external  ear  of  some  animals. 
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even  surface,  except  in  the  appendix  which  is  ridged  vertically  with 
closely  set  reticulated  muscular  bands,  and  upon  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  sinus,  where  similar  bundles  are  seen  extending,  but  here  running 
parallel  with  one  another,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  thence  termed 
muscuU  2^ectmati. 

The  posterior  wall  corresponds  with  the  partition  between  the  two 
auricles  {septum  auricularum).  Near  its  lower  part  and  just  above  and 
to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  an  oval  depression, 
the  fovea  or  fossa  ovalis  (fig.  -422,  3'),  the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale 

Pig.    422. — Interior    op  Fig.  422. 

THE  EIGHT  AURICLE  AND 
VENTRICLE,  EXPOSED  BT 
REMOVAL  OF  A  PART  OP 
THEIR  EIGHT  AND  AN- 
TERIOR WALLS  (Allen 
Thomson).     ^ 

],  superior  vena  cava; 
2,  inferior  vena  cava  ;  2', 
hepatic  veins  ;  3,  septum 
of  the  auricles  ;  3',  fossa 
ovalis,  theEustachian  valve 
is  just  below ;  3",  aperture 
•of  the  gi'eat  coronary  vein 
■with  its  valve  ;  + ,  + ,  au- 
riculo- ventricular  groove, 
a  naiTow  portion  of  the 
adjacent  walls  of  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  hav- 
ing been  preserved  ;  4,  4, 
on  the  septum,  the  canity 
of  the  right  ventricle  ;  4', 
large  anterior  papillaiy 
muscle  ;  5,  left ;  5',  right, 
and  5",  posterior  or  septal 
segment  of  the  tricuspid 
valve;  6,  pulmonary  artery, 
a  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  that  vessel  having  been 
removed,  and  a  nan-ow 
portion  of  it  presei"ved  at 
its  commencement  where 
the  pulmonary  valve  is 
attached  ;  7,  concavity  of 
the  aortic  arch  close  to  the 
cord  of  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus ;    8,    ascending    part 

of  the  arch  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the  auricular  appendix  and  pulmonary 
artery;  9,  placed  between  the  innominate  and  left  common  carotid  arteries;  10,  appendix 
of  the  left  auricle  :  11,  11,  left  ventricle. 


.{vestigium  for aminis  ovalis),  which  is  an  open  passage  in  the  foetal  heart 
from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle.  T\\q  fossa  ovalis  is  bounded  above 
and  at  the  sides  by  a  prominent  border,  deficient  below,  the  annulus 
ovalis  or  isthmus  Vieussenii,  whilst  the  floor  of  the  fossa,  formed  by  what 
was  previously  a  valve,  is  thin  and  translucent ;  and  occasionally 
a  small  oblique  passage  leading  into  the  left  auricle  is  left  between  it 
and  the  annular  border.  At  the  right  part  of  the  cavity  are  seen  the 
orifices  of  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  cava,  the  former  passing  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  latter,  the  larger,  being  directed  upwards  and 
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inwards.  Between  the  two  orifices  is  a  slight  projection,  better  marked 
in  certain  quadrupeds  than  in  man,  which  has  received  the  somewhat 
misleading  name  of  tubercle  of  Lower. 

In  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  partly  covering  it,  is 
a  crescentic  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is 
continuous  by  its  convexity  with  the  margin  of  the  venous  orifice,  while 
its  anterior  cornu  is  prolonged  into  the  anterior  limb  of  the  annulus 
ovalis.  This  valve,  which  is  very  variable  in  character  in  the  adult,  being 
often  cribriform  or  perforated  ^^ith  holes,  is  an  important  structure  in 
the  foetal  heart,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  directing  the  stream  of  blood 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 
The  ot'her  openings  into  the  right  auricle  are  1, — the  auricula-ventricular 
aperture,  situated  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  occupying  the 
anterior  and  under  part  of  the  cavity  :  it  is  oval  in  form  and  large,, 
admitting  three  fingers  easily  ;  2,  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus  of 
the  heart  (fig.  422,  d"),  situated  between  the  inferior  cava  and  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  :  this  is  guarded  by  a  semicircular  valve, 
sometimes  double,  which,  although  previously  figured  by  Eustachius,  is 
often  named  valve  of  Thebesius ;  3,  ope^iings  of  two  or  three  cmterior 
cardiac  veins  from  the  surfiice  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  4,  the  fora- 
mina  of  Thetesius,  a  number  of  small  pits  variously  situated,  some  of 
which  are  merely  recesses  closed  at  the  bottom,  whilst  others  are  the 
mouths  of  small  veins  {venm  minimce  cordis). 

According  to  L.  Lauger  the  foramina  Thebesii  are  not  confined  to  the  right 
auricle  but  occur  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and  into  some  of  them,  even  in 
the  ventricles,  small  veins  which  proceed  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  open. 


Fig.  423. 


Fig.  423. — View  of  the  adult  heart,  from 

BEHIND,  TO  SHOW  THE  CORONARY  VEINS  (Allen 

Thomson).     | 

a,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  right  auricle, 
points  to  the  Eustachian  valve  seen  within 
the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  b,  left 
auricle ;  c,  right  ventricle ;  d,  left  ventricle  ; 
e,  vena  cava  superior ;  /,  arch  of  the  aorta  ; 
1,  coronary  sinus  ;  2,  great  coronary  vein  turn- 
ing round  the  heart  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
groove ;  3,  posterior  cardiac  veins ;  4,  middle 
cardiac  vein  ;  5,  one  of  the  anterior  cardiac  veins 
passing  directly  into  the  right  auricle  ;  6,  the 
vestige  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava  proceed- 
ing over  the  left  auricle  downwards  to  join  the 
coronary  sinus. 


The  coronary  vein  (fig.  423,  1)  is  con- 
siderably dilated  before  it  enters  the 
auricle,  and  this  dilated  portion,  which  is 
embedded  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left 
auricle,  is  termed  the  "  coronary  sinus." 
At  the  junction  of  the  coronary  vein  with 
the  dilated  portion  there  is  a  valve  con- 
sisting of  one  or  two  segments.  Other 
small  veins  likewise  enter  the  coronary  sinus,  each  of  them  protected  by  a 
valve.  One  of  these  small  veins,  the  "  oblique  vein "  of  Marshall  (fig.  423, 
6),  takes  a  straight  coui-se  from  the  vestigial  fold  before  mentioned,  over  the 
back  of  the  left  auricle,  to  open  into  the  coronary  sinus.    This  vein  has  no  valve 
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over  its  orifice  :  it,  together  with  the  coronary  sinus,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  remnant  of  the  original  left  superior  vena  cava  of  the  embryo  (vide  antea, 
p.  480). 

The  right  or  anterior  ventricle  (fig.  420,  1)  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  heart,  the  right  border,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  posterior  surface.  It  extends  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
to  the  apex.  The  upper  and  left  angle  is  prolonged  in  a  conical 
form  to  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  :  this  part  of 
the  ventricle  is  named  conus  arteriosus,  or  wfuncUhnlum.  The  muscular 
wall  of  this  ventricle  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  apex.  When  the  cavity  is  laid  open  (fig.  422)  the  septum 
of  the  heart  is  seen  to  bulge  into  it,  so  that  in  cross  section  this  ventricle 
is  crescentic  in  form  (fig.  424,  6).  At  the  base  of  the  ventricle  are  two 
orifices,  protected  by  valves  ;  the  auriculo-ventrkular,  of  an  oval 
form,  and  situated  towards  the  right,  and  that  of  the  ^^ulmonary 
artery,  smaller,  more  elevated,  and  towards  the  left.  Between  the  two 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  projects  downwards,  in  the  form  of  a  thick 

Fig.  424. — Cross  Section  of  the  '  Fig.  424. 

Ventricular  part  of  the 
Heart  at  two-thirds  froii  the 
Apex  looking  downwards  into 
THE  Cavities  (Allen  Thomson),  f 

1,  1',  "Wall  of  the  right  ventricle ; 
2,  2',  wall  of  the  left ;  3,  3',  septum ; 
4,  the  principal  papillary  muscle  of 
the  right  ventricle ;  4',  some  columnifi 
cameK  on  the  septum  near  the  front ; 
4",  others  posteriorly  near  the  sep- 
tum; 5,  5',  the  principal  papillary 
muscles  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  6, 
the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
right  ventricle  ;  7,  that  of  the  left 
ventricle  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

rounded  muscular  partition.  The  inner  surface  is  marked  by  muscular 
bundles,  "^olumnge  carnege,"  some  of  which  are  attached  by  each 
extremity  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  and  are  free  in  the  middle,  others 
are  only  sculptured  in  relief,  as  it  were,  being  continuous  with  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  in  their  whole  length  ;  while  a  third  set,  forming 
two  principal  bundles,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  named  musculi 
papillares,  are  connected  at  their  base  with  the  ventricular  wall,  and  by 
the  other  end  are  attached  to  small  tendinous  cords  {cliordce,  tendinece,), 
through  which  they  are  connected  with  the  segments  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve.  The  inside  of  the  conus  arteriosus  is  smooth,  and  fr'ee 
from  columnse  earner. 

The  valve  guarding  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  com- 
,  posed  of  three  triangular  segments,  or  flaps  (right,  left  or  infundibular, 
and  posterior  or  septal),  and  is  hence  named  the  tricuspid.  The  flaps 
are  mainly  formed  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  endocardium.  At 
their  bases,  they  are  continuous  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  an 
annular  membrane  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  auricular  open- 
ing :  they  are  directed  downwards,  and  are  retained  in  position  within 
the  ventricle  by  the  chorda?  tendineee,  which  are  attached  to  their 
ventricular  surfaces  and  free  margins.     The  middle  part  of  each  seg- 
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ment  is  thicker  than  the  rest,  whilst  the  marginal  part  is  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  jagged  at  the  edges  (compare  fig.  428,  b,  e,  e'). 

The  chordfe  tendineEe  from  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  pass  to  the  cleft 
between  the  right  and  left  segments,  to  be  attached  to  both :  the  chordse  tendine^e 
from  the  posterior  papillary  muscle  are  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  right  and 
posterior  segments  ;  while  others  forming  a  third  set  spring  directly  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  septum,  sometimes  from  small  eminences  upon  it,  and  pass  upwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  left  and  posterior  segments. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  segments  of  the  valve  are  applied 
to  the  opening  leading  from  the  auricle,  and  prevent  the  blood  from  rushing 
back  into  that  cavity.  Being  retained  by  the  chordse  tendinea3,  the  expanded 
flaps  of  the  valve  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  which  would  otherwise  force 
them  back  through  the  auricular  orifice  ;  the  papillary  muscles,  shortening  as 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  itself  shortens,  prevent  the  valve  from  yielding  too 
much  towards  the  aiu-icle.  In  the  angles  between  each  pair  of  the  principal 
segments  of  the  auiiculo-ventricular  valves  there  may  be  found,  but  not  con- 
stantly, as  many  small  intermediate  lobes. 

According  to  Kiii'schner  (Wagner's  Handworterbuch,  art.  "  Herzthatigkeit "). 
there  are  three  kinds  of  cords  to  each  segment ;  a,  the  first  set  generally  two  to 
four  in  number  and  proceeding  from  two  difilerent  sets  of  papilte,  or  from  one  of 
these  and  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  run  to  the  attached  margin  of  the  segment, 
and  are  there  connected  also  with  the  tendinous  ring  round  the  auriculo -ventricu- 
lar opening  ;  i,  the  second  set,  more  numerous,  and  smaller  than  the  first,  proceed 
also  from  two  adjacent  papillary  muscular  groups,  and  are  attached  at  intervals 
to  the  back  or  ventricular  surface  of  each  segment  along  two  or  more  lines  ex- 
tending from  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  tendons  of  the  first  order  at  the 
base  of  the  valve  to  near  its  free  extremity  ;  c,  the  third  set,  which  are  still  more 
numerous  and  much  finer,  branch  off  from  the  preceding  ones,  and  are  attached 
to  the  back  and  edges  of  the  thuiner  marginal  portions  of  the  valves.  A  few 
muscular  fibres  larolonged  from  the  neighbouring  walls  of  the  aiu-icles  penetrate 
into  the  segments  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  ;  blood-vessels  accompany 
these  but  in  all  other  pajts  the  valves  are  non-vascular  (L.  Langer). 

A  fibrous  band,  sometimes  muscular,  is  often  found  stretching  across  the  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  to  the  sep- 
tum. It  represents  the  strong  "  moderator  "  band  found  in  the  heart  of  the  ox, 
and  of  some  other  mammals,  and  in  that  of  birds  (Kolleston), 

The  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  consists  of  three 
flaps,  a  right  and  left  and  a  posterior,  named  from  their  shape  semilunar 
or  sigmoid  (fig.  422  ;  fig.  427,  I) :  they  are  constructed  similarly  to  those 
on  the  left  side  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  :  and  as  the  characters  of  the  last 
named  are  better  marked,  the  more  complete  description  will  be  reserved 
until  these  are  treated  of. 

The  left  auricle  occupies  the  left  and  posterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  heart.  The  atrium  presents  from  behind,  where  it  is  best  seen, 
a  quadrilateral  appearance  (fig.  423,  5).  In  front  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  behind,  it  receives  two  pulmonary  veins 
on  each  side,  those  from  the  left  lung  entering  very  close  together  ;  on 
the  right,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  other  auricle.  The  auricular  ajjpend- 
age  (fig.  420,  6)  is  the  only  part  of  the  left  auricle  seen  from  the  front : 
it  extends  forwards  from  the  left  side  of  the  atrium,  and  curves  towards 
the  right  side,  resting  on  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  more  curved  as 
well  as  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  right  am-icle,  and  its 
margins  are  more  deeply  indented. 

The  interior  of  the  appendix  presents  musculi  pectinati  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  the  walls  of  the  sinus 
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venosns  are  altogether  smooth  and  even,  and  are  also  thicker  than  those 
of  the  rio-ht  ani'iele.  Posteriorly  the  openings  of  the  pnlmonary  veins 
are  seen,  usually  two  on  each  side,  and  without  valves  (fig.  425, 1).  The 
two  veins  of  one  or  both  sides  sometimes  unite  into  one  before  entering 
the  am-icle,  whilst  in  other  cases  there  is  found  an  additional  opening, 


Fig.  425.— The  left  auricle  Fig.  42.5. 

AND  VENTRICLE  OPEXED  AND 
A  PAUX  OF  THE  WALL  RE- 
MOTED  SO  AS  TO  SHOW  THEIR 

INTERIOR.  (Allen  Thom- 
son).    ^ 

The  commenoeTQent  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  has  been  cut 
away,  so  as  to  show  the  aorta  : 
the  opening  int3o  the  left  Ten- 
tricle  has  been  canned  a  short 
distance  into  the  aorta  between 
two  of  the  semilunar  flaps  ; 
part  of  tlie  auricle  with  its 
appendix  has  been  removed. 
1,  the  two  right  pulmonary 
veins  cut  short ;  1',  placed 
within  the  cavity  of  the 
auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the 
septum  and  on  the  part  which 
forms  the  remains  of  the  valve 
of  fhe  foramen  ovale,  of 
which  the  crescentic  border  is 
seen  ;  2',  a  narrow  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and 
ventricle  preserved  around  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  3, 
3',  cut  surface  of  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle,  seen  to  become 
veiy  much  thinner  towards  3", 
at  the  apex  ;  4,  a  small  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
which  has  been  preserved  with 
the  left  papillary  muscle 
attached  to  it ;  5,  5,  right 
papillary  muscles  ;  5',  the  left 
side  of  the  septum  ventriculo- 
rum  ;  6,  the  anterior  or  aortic 
segment,  and  6',  the  posterior 
or  parietal  segment  of  the 
mitral  valve  ;  7,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  aorta  near  its  commencement  and 
above  its  valve  ;  7',  the  exterior  of  the  great  aortic  sinus  ;  8,  the  tapper  part  of  the 
conite  arteriosus  with  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  semilunar  valves  ;  8', 
the  separated  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  remaining  attached  to  the  aorta  by  9, 
the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  10,  the  arteries  rising  from  the  summit  of  the 
aortic  arch. 

most  frequently  on  the  right  side.  In  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
auricle  is  situated  the  left  amicido-ventricular  orifice.  It  is  of  an  oval 
foiTQ,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding  opening  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  On  the  septum  between  the  auricles,  a 
lunated  depression  may  be  observed  (1'),  comparable  to  a  mark  made 
by  the  finger-nail  on  a  soft  surface.  This  is  the  vestige  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  as  it  appears  on  the  left  side.  The  depression  is  limited  by  a 
sHght  crescentic  ridge,  the  concavity  of  which  is  turned  upwards,  and 
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which  is  in  fact  the  border  of  the  now  adherent  membranous  valve, 
which  during  foetal  life  is  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  then  open  fora- 
men ovale.  The  line  of  adhesion  may  vary  so  as  to  leave  more  or  less  of 
a  pocket-like  recess. 

The  left  or  posterior  ventricle  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
but  only  about  a  third  of  its  extent  appears  on  the  anterior  surface,  the 
rest  being  seen  behind.  It  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right 
ventricle,  and  the  cross  section  of  its  cavity  is  oval,  not  crescentic,  the 
septum  on  this  side  being  concave  (fig.  424).  Its  walls,  which  excepting 
near  the  apex,  are  nearly  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right 
ventricle,  are  thickest  at  the  part  where  the  ventricle  is  widest,  about 
one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the  base  (fig.  425,  3)  ;  from  tliis  point 
they  become  thinner  towards  the  auricular  opening,  and  still  thinner  to- 
wards the  apex  (o"),  which  is,  therefore,  the  weakest  part.  The  lining 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  left  auricle  and  the 
aorta,  is  usually  less  transparent  than  that  of  the  right  ventricle, 
especially  in  later  life.  In  the  interior  of  the  cavity  are  noticed  column^e 
earner,  musculi  papillares  Avitli  chordte  tendineae,  and  two  orifices 
guarded  with  valves.     The  columnce  carnecd  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 

Fiff.  426. 


Fig.  426. — View  of  the  base  of  the  ventricular   part   of   the   heart,  showing 

THE     RELATIVE     POSITION     OF      THE      ARTERIAL      AND     AURICULO-VENTRICULAR      ORIFICES 

(Allen  Thomson),     f 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  pericardium, 
fat,  bloodvessels,  &c.  ;  the  pulmonary  arterj'  and  aorta  and  the  auricles  have  been  re- 
moved. The  valves  are  in  the  closed  condition.  1,  1,  right  ventricle  ;  1',  comis  arte- 
riosus ;  2,  2,  left  ventricle  ;  3,  3,  the  divided  wall  of  the  right  auricle ;  4,  that  of  the 
left ;  5,  the  left,  5',  the  right,  and  5",  the  septal  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  6,  the 
anterior  or  aortic,  and  6',  the  posterior  or  parietal  segment  of  the  mitral  valve  (in  the 
angles  between  these  segments  are  seen  smaller  fringes)  ;  7,  the  pulmonary  artery;  8, 
placed  upon  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  9,  the  right,  9',  the  left  coronary  artery, 


right  ventricle,  but  are  more  numerous  and  more  closely  reticulated. 
Their  intersections  are  very  numerous  near  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  and 
also  along  its  posterior  wall,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  and 
septum  is  comparatively  smooth.     The  musculi  ^^ctpillares  (4,  5)  are  col- 
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lected  into  two  groups,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  two  orifices  of  this  ventricle  are  situated  very  close  together, 
with  one  of  the  segments  (fig.  426,  6)  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve 
between  :  the  auricular  opening  is  placed  at  the  left  and  posterior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  ventricle  ;  the  aortic  opening,  in  close  proximity  in 
front  and  towards  the  right. 

The  hkuspidoT  mitral  valve  (fig.  426,  6  6'),  at  the  left  auricular  opening, 
resembles  in  structure  the  tricuspid  valve  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  is 
much  thicker  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts,  and  consists  of  only  two 
pointed  segments,  continuous  at  their  attached  bases.  The  larger  of 
the  two  segments  is  suspended  obhquely  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the 
other,  between  the  auricular  and  aortic  openings  :  the  smaller  to  the  left 
and  behind,  and  close  to  the  waU  of  the  ventricle.  There  is  usuaUy 
a  smaller  lobe  at  each  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  principal  seg- 
ments, more  apparent  than  those  between  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid 
valve. 

As  on  the  right  side,  the  two  sets  of  chordfe  tendinete  from  the  papillary 
muscles  proceed  each  to  an  angle  between  the  two  segments,  and  are  attached  in 
like  manner  to  their  margins  and  ventricular  sui-faces  (fig.  426,  and  fig.  428  B,  e), 
so  that  the  musculi  papillares,  when  they  contract,  tend  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
flaps  together.  The  chordfe  tendinete  are  stronger  and  less  numerous  than  in  the 
right  ventricle.  Small  bands,  ijartly  muscular  partly  tendinous,  may  often  be 
found  crossing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  in  various  directions.  They  appear  to 
be  vestiges  of  the  spongy  structure  of  the  cavity  during  a  part  of  embryonic  life. 

The  "arterial  or  aortic  orifice  circular  in  form,  and  smaller  than  the 
amicular,  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  mitral  valve.  As  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  its  valve 
consists  of  three  semicircular  flaps  {semilunar  or  sigmoid,)  (fig,  427,  II) 
each  of  which  is  attached  by  its  convex  border  to  the  side  of  the  artery 
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Fig.  427. — The   semilunar  valves    of    the   aorta   and   ptjlmonart   artery,  seen 
FROJi  THEIR  DISTAL  SIDE  (Allen  Tliomson). 

I,  transverse  section  of  the  pulmonary  artery  immediately  above  the  attachment  of  the 
semilunar  valves  :  a,  the  left,  and  c,  the  right  anterior  segments  ;  &,  the  posterior  segment  : 
opposite  each  the  sinus  of  Valsalva  is  seen,  and  the  attachment  of  the  valve-segments  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  artery. 

II,  a  similar  section  of  the  aorta :  a,  the  left  posterior  segment,  6,  the  anterior  segment, 
with  the  corresponding  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  from  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  seen  to 
take  their  origin  ;  c,  the  right  posterior  segment ;  d,  the  right,  and  e,  the  left  coronary 
arteries.  * 

It  would  appear  that  the  above  nomenclature  most  correctly  describes  the  relative 
position  of  the  valve-segments.  Those  of  the  pulmonai-y  valve  are  often,  howevei",  spoken 
of  as  an  anterior,  a,  and  two  posterior  ;  and  those  of  the  aortic,  as  a  posterior,  c,  and 
two  anterior. 
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at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  ventricle,  whilst  its  other  border,  nearly 
straight,  is  free,  and  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 


Fig.  428. — Views   of    parts   op 

THE  SEMILUNAR  AND  MITRAL 
VALVES,  AS  SEEN  FROM  WITHIN 
THE  VENTRICLE  (Allen  Tliom- 
son). 

A,  portion  of  the  pnlmonaiy 
artery  and  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle with  one  entire  segment  and 
two  half  segments  of  the  valve ; 
a,  h,  c,  sinuses  of  Valsalva  oppo- 
site the  segments ;  d,  d',  inner 
surface  of  the  ventricle ;  1,  2, 
curved  attached  border  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  3,  the  middle  of  the  free 
border  (corpus  Arantii). 

B,  portion  of  the  aorta  and  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  with  one  entire 
segment  and  two  half  segments  of 
the  aortic  valve,  and  the  right  or 
anterior  segment  of  the  mitral 
valve  ;  a,  b,  c,  sinuses  of  Valsalva 
opposite  the  segments  ;  in  a,  and 
h,  the  apertures  of  the  corooary 
arteries  are  seen  ;  d,  d',  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  ; 
1,  2,  and  3,  as  before ;  e,  e',  the 
base  of  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  mitral  valve  ;  /,  its  apex ;  be- 
tween e,  and  e',  and/,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  branched  chordse 
tendinefe  to  the  margin  and  outer 
surface  of  the  valve  segment ;  g, 
right,  h,  left  principal  papillary 
muscle  :  the  cut  chordaj  tendinece 
are  those  which  belong  to  the  pos- 
terior segment  and  the  small  or 
intermediate  segments. 


The  segments  of  these  valves 
are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue 
covered  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  endo-cardium  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  artery  on  the  other  side. 
Their  thickness  varies  at  diffe- 
rent parts.  A  tendinous  band 
strengthens  the  free  edge  of 
the  valve,  and  at  the  middle 
of  that  margin  there  is  a  slight  fibro-cartilaginous  thickening,  the  noduhis  or 
corjms  Arantii  (fig.  428,  3).  Other  tendinous  fibres,  arising  from  the  attached 
border,  run  in  the  valve  towards  the  nodule  ;  occupying  its  whole  extent,  except, 
two  narrow  lunated  portions,  one  on  each  side,  adjoining  the  free  margin  of  the 
valve.  These  parts,  which  are  named  hnmlce,  are  therefore  thinner  than 
the  rest.  There  is  also  a  strengthening  fibrous  cord  suiTounding  the  attached 
border  of  each  valve.  The  wall  both  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  bulged 
out  opposite  each  semilunar  flap  :  these  bulgings  are  known  as  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva.  In  the  aorta  these  are  situated  one  anteriorly  and  two  posteriorly  (right 
and  left).     From  the  anterior  arises  the  right  coronary  artery ;    from  the  left 
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posterior  the  left  coronary  arteiy  :  these  vessels  being  for  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  substance  of  the  heai-t. 

Fig.  429. — Section    throitgh    one    op  Kg.  429. 

THE  FLAPS    OP    THE  AORTIC  VALVE,  AND 

PART  OF  THE    CORRESPONDING    SINUS  OP  ^^ 

VALSALVA,  WITH    THE    ADJOINING    PART  ^ 

OP      THE      VENTRICULAR      WALL.          (V.  ^fi 

Horsley. )     |.  ,  /^^ 


endocardiura,    prolonged  over  the 
valve ;  h,  subendocardial  tissue ;  c,  fibrous 


tissue    of    the    valve,    thickened    at    c'  5^^          Y 

near  the  free    edge  ;   d,  section  of  the  ^S 

lunula  ;  e,    section  of  the  fibrous  ring  ;  ^S                                 f 

f,  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricle  attached  {j^                          sY  ' 

to  it ;  g,  loose  areolar  tissue  at  the  base  l^-ft 

of  the  ventricle  ;  s.   V.,  sinus  Valsalvae  ;  ""  j,iM 

1,  2,  3,  inner,  middle,  and  outer  coats  of  l{'^~^                      ^ 

the  aorta.  pi® 


The  capacity  of  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva  is  greater,  and  the  tendi- 
nous tissue  in  the  valves  is  more 
strongly  marked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  part  of  the  left  ventricle  ad- 
joining the  root  of  the  aorta  forms 
a  small  compartment,  the  "  aortic 
•vestihule "   of   Sibson,   the   walls   of  >  \ 

■which  are  fibrous,  or,  in  some  parts, 
fibro-cartilaginous,  so  that  it  remains 
imcoUapsed,  and  allows  space  for 
the  bulging  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve 
to  descend  during  diastole. 


\T 


X 


POSITION    OF    THE    PARTS   OF    THE    HEART   WITH   REIiATION    TO    THE 
WALL   OF    THE    THORAX. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  heart  lie  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line  (fig,  430).  The  right  auricle  (3')  lies  behind  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  costal  cartilages,  and  the  intervening  portions  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and  is  also  partly  covered  by  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum.  The  point  of  its  auricular  appendage  is  exactly  behind  the 
middle  line  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  carti- 
lages (3).  The  left  anricle  extends  vertically  from  the  level  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  second  left  cartilage  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth 
(sternal  end)  ;  and  in  breadth  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertelDra  and  the  head  of  the  adjoining  rib.  The  apex  of  its 
appendage  (4)  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  second  intercostal  space  or 
behind  the  third  costal  cartilage,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the 
left  of  the  sternum.  The  rigid  ventricle  extends  from  above  down  from 
the  thud  to  the  sixth  cartilages  on  the  left  side.  The  conus  arteriosus 
is  its  most  projecting  part,  being  uncovered  by  lung.     The  auriculo- 
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Fig.  430. 


Fig.  430. — Semi-diageammatic  representation  of  the  chest,  to  show  the  position 

OP     THE     HEART     AND     GREAT     VESSELS,     AS     SEEN     BEHIND    THE    STERNUM    AND    COSTAL 

CARTILAGES  (A.  Thomsoii,  modified  from  Luschka).     | 

The  lungs  have  shrunk  from  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  heart  is  sliglitly  higher 
than  during  life,  and  the  aorta  more  to  the  right,  a,  right  clavicle  ;  b,  scalenus 
anticus  muscle ;  c,  sterno-mastoid  muscle  divided  ;  d,  pectoral  muscles  divided ; 
+ ,  axillai-y  nerves  above  the  subclavian  artery ;  c,  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  body  ;  /,  /,  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  ;  g,  g,  lungs  ;  g',  on  the  left  side, 
apex  of  the  lung  appearing  in  the  neck  ;  h,  right,  li',  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  i,  stomach  ; 
A;,  k,  transverse  colon  ;  I,  to  X,  first  to  tenth  ribs  near  their  cartilages  ;  1,  jilaced  on 
the  lower  i3art  of  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
(indicated  by  dotted  lines)  ;  2',  placed  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  on  the  stem  of 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  3,  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  ;  3',  on  the  sinus  venosus,  behind 
the  third  space  ;  3",  its  lower  part  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  costal  car- 
tilages with  the  sternum  ;  4,  left  auricular  appendix ;  5,  5,  right  ventricle ;  6,  left  ventricle ; 
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6',  apex  of  the  heart :  the  white  line  outside  the  heart  is  intended  to  indicate  the  external 
pericardium,  as  if  the  anterior  half  were  removed  by  a  transverse  incision  ;  7,  7,  vena 
cava  superior ;  8,  8,  internal  jugular  veins  ;  9,  9,  subclavian  veins,  joining  the  jugular  ; 
9-7,  9-7,  innominate  veins  ;  the  right  rising  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the 
left  crossing  obliquely  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  manubrium.  The  position  of  the  first 
parts  of  the  iimominate  artery,  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  is  indicated  be- 
hind and  below  this  vein  ;  9',  9',  outer  part  of  the  subclavian  arteries.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  this  figure  the  attachment  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum  is  represented 
a  little  too  high. 

ventricular  sulcus  corresponds  with  a  line  di'awn  obliquely  upwards  fi'om 
near  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  to 
the  third  cartilage  on  the  left.  The  rounded  margin  formed  by  the  left 
ventricle  extends  on  the  left  side  from  the  third  cartilage  to  a  point  in 
the  fifth  space  two  inches  vertically  below  the  nipple.  The  sliarp  margin 
formed  by  the  right  ventricle  passes  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
cartilage  on  the  right,  and  passes  transversely  beliind  the  seventh  right 
cartilage,  the  ensiform  (at  its  upper  third),  and  the  seventh  left  cartilage, 
to  meet  the  other  margin  at  the  apex. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  (fig.  430,  6')  is  situated  about  3^  inches  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  sixth  rib. 

The  auricido-ventricuJar  openings  he  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  line  of 
the  auriculo- ventricular  sulcus.  The  right  orifice  lies  behind  the  sternum, 
on  a  level  with  the  fourth  intercostal  space.  The  left  is  behind  the  left 
half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The 
orifice  of  the  pidmonary  artery  is  placed  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  behind  the  edge  of  that  bone  and  the  third  cartilage,  and 
the  pulmonary  trunk  extends  up  to  the  second  left  cartilage.  The 
aortic  orifice,  also  partly  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  is  on  a 
slightly  lower  level  than  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (being- 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  third  cartilage  and  the  third  intercostal 
space),  and  is  covered  by  it  in  one-fourth  its  diameter.  The  aortic 
orifice  is  exactly  behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the  conus  arteriosus. 

INTIMATE    STEUCTUEE    OF    THE    HEAET. 

The  heart  is  closely  invested  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  cardiac  peri- 
cardium {epicardium),  and  its  cavities  are  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane^ 
termed  the  endocardium,  but  the  main  substance  of  the  organ  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  tissue  {myo-cardiimi),  with  a  certain  amount  of 
interstitial  areolar  tissue  and  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and, 
in  some  parts,  nerves  and  ganglia.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat  chiefly  collected  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  beneath  the  peri- 
cardium, while  in  connection  with  the  large  orifices  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricles  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage  occurs,  which  in 
some  animals,  as  the  ox,  is  bony,  and  is  known  as  the  os  cordis.  This 
central  fibro-cartilage  is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  aortic  and  the 
two  auriculo-ventricular  openings  (see  fig.  426),  and  from  it  pro- 
cesses pass  in  various  directions.  One  of  these  extending  do^wnwards 
to  meet  the  fieshy  septum  of  the  ventricles,  separates  the  left  ventricle 
from  the  right  auricle,  forming  the  right  boundary  of  the  aortic  vestibule. 
These  processes  form  the  bases  of  what  have  been  described  by  authors 
as  thQjilrous  or  tendijious  rings  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  arterial 
openings.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  these  rings  is  continuous  with  that 
which  is  found  in  the  segments  of  the  valves,  strengthened  on  the  sides 
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next  the  septum  by  the  processes  from  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  rings  of 
the  arterial  orifices  give  attachment  below  to  some  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi  of  the  ventricle,  whilst  above  they  project  between  the  flaps  of 
the  valves,  with  the  curved  border  of  which  they  are  continuous,  as  well 
as  with  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of 
the  artery,  here  comparatively  thin,  are  not  arranged  annularly,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  vessel,  but  converge  to  the  intervals  between  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva,  to  be  attached  to  the  projections  of  the  fibrous  rings. 


Fig.  431. 


are   seen  ;    g,   g , 
surrounding  them. 


Fig.  431  . — Anterior    view    op 

HEART  OP  A  YOUA'G  SUBJECT 
DISSECTED  APTER  LONG  BOIL- 
ING,  TO  SHOW  THE    SUPERFICIAL 

MUSCULAR  FIBRES  (Alleu  Tliom- 
son).     I 


This  figure  is  planned  after  one 
of  Luschka's,  but  its  details  were 
chiefly  taken  from  an  original 
preparation.  The  aorta,  h',  and 
pulmonary  artery,  a',  have  been 
cut  short  close  to  the  semilunar 
valves,  so  as  to  show  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  auricles,  a,  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  fibres  of  the 
right  ventricle  ;  h,  that  of  the 
left ;  c,  c,  anterior  interventricu- 
lar groove,  from  which  the  coron- 
ary vessels  have  been  removed, 
d,  right  auricle  ;  d',  its  appendix, 
both  showing  chieflyperpendicalar 
fibres ;  e,  upper  pai-t  of  the  left 
auricle  ;  between  e,  and  h',  the 
transverse  fibres  which  behind  the 
aorta  pass  across  both  auricles  ; 
d,  appendix  of  left  auricle  ;  f,  su- 
perior vena  cava,  around  which, 
near  the  auricle,  circular  fibres 
right   and    left    pulmonary    veins   with     circular    bands    of    fibres 


The  tendinous  rings  of  the  aortic  and  left  auricular  orifices  are  confluent, 
so  that  when  the  fibrous  tissue  is  destroyed  by  boiling  the  two  apertures 
run  into  one. 

AERANGEMENO?    OF   THE    MUSCULAR    FASCICULI. 

The  arrang-ement  of  the  fasciculi  (or  "  fibres,"  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed) 
in  the  auricles  and  ventricles  must  be  considered  separately,  for  the  muscular 
bundles  of  the  two  are  not  continuous,  being-  only  connected  by  the  fibrous  tissue 
around  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  :  in  conformity  Avith  this  it  is  seen  that, 
after  boiling  the  heai-t,  the  auricles  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  ventricles. 

Fibres  of  the  auricles. ^These  consist  of  a  superficial  set,  common  to  both 
cavities,  and  of  deeper  fibers  proper  to  each.  The  superficial  fibres  run  trans- 
versely over  both  venous  sinuses,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  anterior 
surface ;  some  pass  in  at  the  inter-aiu-icular  septum  (fig.  431).  Of  the  deeper 
fibres,  which  are  proper  to  each  auricle,  some  pass  over  the  auricle,  and  seem  to 
be  attached  by  both  extremities  to  the  corresponding  aui'iculo-ventricular  rings 
(Jocped  fibres).  Others,  which  are  termed  annular  fibres,  encircle  the  auricular 
appendages  (fig.  431  cV ,  431  e),  some  longitudinal  fibres  running  within  them. 
Annular  fibres  also  surround  the  entrances  of  the  vena?.  cav£e  (/,  i)  on  the  right, 
and  of  the  coronary  vein  and  the  pulmonary  veins  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
(.9i  ^0) — the  muscular  fibres  extending  for  some  distance  from  the  auricle  upon 
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the  veins,  especially  upon  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  The 
fossa  ovalis  in  the  septum  is  also  encircled  by  annular  fibres. 

Fibres  of  the  ventricles. — The  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  ventricles  have  a 
very  intricate  disposition,  which  has  received  great  attention  from  anatomists. 
Many  of  the  statements,  however,  are  conflicting,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  subject  stiU  admits  of  further  investigation.* 

The  fibres  on  the  outer  surf  ace  of  the  ventricles  (figs.  431,  432,  a,  h)  extend  from 
the  base,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  tendinous  structures  around  the  orifices, 
towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  they  pass  with  an  abrupt  twist  into  the  interior 

Fig.  432  . POSTKRIOR     VIEW     OP 

THE  SAME  PREPARATION  AS 
IS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  PRE- 
CEDING FIGURE  (AUen  Thorn- 
sou).     I 

a,  right  ventricle  ;  b,  left 
ventricle  ;  c,  posterior  interven- 
tricular groove,  from  which  the 
coronary  vessels  have  been  re- 
moved ;  d,  right  auricle  ;  e,  the 
left ;  f,  superior  vena  cava  ;  g, 
g',  pulmonary  veins  cut  short ; 
h,  sinus  of  the  great  coronary 
vein  covered  by  muscular  fibres  ; 
A',  posterior  coronary  vein  joining 
the  principal  one  ;  i,  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  i\  Eustachian  valve. 

of  the  left  ventricle.  Their 
general  direction  is  not  veii}ical 
but  oblique,  especially  in  front 
(fig.  431),  just  as  if  while  the 
hase  of  the  organ  remained  fixed 
the  apex  had  been  twisted  half 
round  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
They  f  onn  a  distinct  thin  super- 
ficial stratum  ,best  marked  at  the 
back  of  the  right  ventricle,  for 

here  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  quite  different  from  those  immediately  beneath. 
At  the  back  they  pass  over  the  septum  without  turning  in  :  at  the  front  they 
are  somewhat  interrupted  by  fibres  which  come  out  from  the  septum  ;  except 
towards  the  base  and  apex,  where  they  cross  uninterruptedly  from  one  ventricle 
to  the  other  (fig.  433). 

If  the  superficial  fibres  be  traced  into  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  apex, 
it  is  found  that  tliey  pass  for  the  most  part  into  continuity  with  the  papillary  mus- 
cles, and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  inner  layer  of  muscular  fibres  of  that  cavity. 
Most  of  those  which  are  seen  crossing  over  the  front  and  left  side  of  the  heart  can 
be  traced  towards  the  posterior  papillary  muscles,  whilst  those  which  jDass  over  the 
back  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  are  chiefly  continuous  with  the  anterior  papillary 
muscle.  Many  of  the  superficial  fibres,  however,  after  gaining  the  interior  of  the  left 
ventricle,  do  not  pass  into  the  papillary  muscles,  but  spread  out  as  an  inner  vertical 
layer  of  muscular  fasciculi,  which  pass  upwards  to  be  attached  to  the  fibrous  rings 
at  the  base  of  the  ventricle. 

The  peculiar  spiral  concentration  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  at  the  apex  is  known 
as  the  vortex  or  n-horl,  and  is  produced,  as  already  described,  by  the  twisting  or 
interlocking  of  the  external  fibres  as  they  pass  to  be  continuous  with  those  in 

*  For  convenience  of  description  in  the  following  account  of  the  course  of  the  fibres, 
the  heart  is  supposed  placed  apex  do-v^aiwards,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
about  equally  occupied  by  the  two  ventrieles  (as  represented  in  figs.  431,  432). 
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the  interior.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  similar  continuity  was  the  rule  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  also,  and  that  few  if  any  of  the  bundles  are  attached  to  the 
tendinous  rings.  But  although  it  is  true  that  some  bundles  may  turn  round  at 
the  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  this  is  by  no  means  general,  and  most  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi  must  be  described  as  being  attached  to  the  fibrous  and  fibro- 
cartilaginous structures  at  the  base,  either  du-ectly  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
chorda)  tendineee  and  segments  of  the  valves. 

Fi^.  433. 


Fig.  433. — Surface  fibrks  of  the  ventricles  of  the  human  heart  from  the 
FRONT  and  below  (Reid). 

b,  bundle  of  fibres  emerging  from  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  vortex  a, 
and  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  septum  uninterruptedly.  At  d  the  surface  fibres  are 
somewhat  interrupted. 

The  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  formed 
of  fibres  which  are  attached  above,' like  those  just  described,  to  the  fibrous  rings 
at  the  base.  From  there  they  pass  obliquely  downwards  in  the  posterior  and  left 
wall  and  more  dii'ectly  downwards  in  the  anterior  wall  towards  the  apex.     But 


Fig.  434. 


Fig.  434. — View  of  the  fibres  of 

THE     sheep's     heart,    DISSECTED 
AT      THE      APEX      TO      SHOW      THE 

"  VORTEX  "  (Pettigrew). 

a,  a,  fibres  entering  the  apex  pos- 
teriorly at  b;  c,  c,  fibres  entering 
the  apex  anteriorly  at  d. 

before  reaching  this  they  are  in- 
clined, especially  the  anterior 
fibres,  somewhat  abruptly  towards 
the  front  of  the  septum,  which 
they  enter  near  its  lower  end. 
They  may  now  be  divided  into 
tlu'ee  sets.  (1)  Many  pass  at  once  obliquely  upwards  in  the  septum  to  be 
attached  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage,  so  that  these  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  simple  V-shaped  muscular  loops  around  the  cavity  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle.    (2)  Others  cross  in  the  septum  in  theii'  passage  upwai-ds  and  pass  to  the 
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posterior  wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  being  jiartly  continuous  with  its  posterioT 
papillaiy  muscle,  (o)  Others  again  pass  nearly  horizontally  into  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  take  an  annular  course  in  it.  But  many  of  these 
annular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  (which  are  found  about  the  middle  of  its 
thickness)  are  continuous  with  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  right  ventricle  so  far  as  regards  the  aiTangement  of  its  muscular  fasciculi 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  of  the  left.  Its  superficial  fibres  are 
directly  continuous,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. Its  deeper  fibres  also  mostly  pass  into  continuity  with  those  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Attached  above  to  the  fibrous  structure  encircling  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  and  the  pulmonary  apertures,  either  dii'ectly  or  (in  the  case  of  the  papil- 
lary muscles)  indirectly  through  the  chordae  tendineas  they  pass  towards  the 
septum.  The  posterior  fibres  enter  this  behind  and  pass  forwards,  in  it  to  the 
front  of  the  left  ventricle  (as  above  described  under  2)  ;  the  anterior  enter  the 
septum  in  front  and  pass  backwards  in  it,  intercrossing  with  those  just  mentioned, 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  while  the  middle  set  of  fibres,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  external  wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
septum  and  are  directed  upwards  in  it  to  be  attached  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage. 
Finally  a  considerable  number  of  fasciculi  pass  straight  across  the  ■septum  without 
turning  into  it  and  appear  to  enchcle  both  ventricles.  There  are  besides  certain 
sets  of  fibres  which  appear  not  readily  assignable  to  any  of  those  above  described  : 
some,  for  instance,  which  encircle  the  pulmonary  orifice,  and  others  which,  as 
Sibson  has  shown,  radiate  upwards  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle 
of  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  attached  to  the  tendinous  structures  at  the  base  of  the 
heart,  especially  to  the  pulmonary  ring,  opposite  the  two  anterior  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva. 


Fig.  435. — YiEW  OP  a  partial  dissec-  Fig.  435. 

TION  OP  THE  FIBRES  OP  THE  ANTERIOR 
WALL  OF  THE  VENTRICLES  IN  A  SHEEP's 
HEART,  DESIGNED  TO  SHOW  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT   DEGREES     OF     OBLIQUITY     OF     THE 

FIBRES  (Allen  Thomson). 

At  the  base  and  apex  the  superficial 
fibres  are  displayed  :  in  the  intervening 
space,  more  and  more  of  the  fibres  have 
been  removed  from  above  downwards, 
reaching  to  a  greater  depth  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side.  a^,  a},  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle; 
6^,  ¥■,  the  same  of  the  left  ventricle  ; 
at  2  these  fibres  have  been  removed  so  as 
to  expose  those  underneath,  which  are 
seen  to  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
superficial  ones  over  the  left  ventricle, 
but  different  over  the  right ;  at  3  some 
of  these  have  been  removed,  but  the 
direction  is  only  slightly  different ;  4, 
transverse  or  annular  fibres  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  ventricu- 
lar walls ;  6,  7,  internal  fibres  passing 
downwards  towards  the  apex  to  emerge  at 
the  whorl ;  between  c,  c,  the  anterior 
coronary  or  inteiwentricular  groove,  over 
which  the  superficial  fibres  are  seen  cross- 
ing ;  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  groove,  some  of  the  deeper  fibres  turn  backwards 
into  the  septum  ;  d,  the  pulmonary  artery ;  e,  the  aorta. 


In  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall  the  fibres  are,  as  before 

said,  annular  and  transverse  (fig.  43.5,  4,  4')  ;  but,  as  Ludwig  showed,  they  pass 

by  the  most  gradual  transition  into  the  diagonal  ones  nearer  the  surfaces,  so  that 

any  separation  into  la;yer9  which  may  be  effected  (with  the  exception  of  the 
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superficial  stratum  over  tlie  right  ventricle)  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  great 
degree  artificial. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  cross-striated,  but  differ  from  the 
fibres  of  the  vohmtary  muscles  in  being  constantly  branched  and  imited 
to  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  complete  network  or  spongework  with 
reticulating  interstices.  They  are  moreover  composed  in  the  manner 
already  described  (pp.  135,  136,)  of  somewhat  oblong  occasionally 
forked  cells,  cemented  together  end  to  end.  The  interstices  between  the 
fibres  are  filled  by  counectiye  tissue,  with  numerous  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

Vessels. — The  muscular  substance  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
coronary  arteries,  the  origin  and  course  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
cardiac  veins,  are  elsewhere  described.  The  smaller  branches  penetrate 
into  every  part  of  the  muscular  substance,  the  capillaries  being  very 
numerous  and  closely  arranged.  The  valves  are  non-vascular,  except 
where  muscular  tissue  occurs  in  them,  as  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the 
case  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  (L.  Langer). 

The  lymphatics  (which  are  found  in  great  number  beneath  both  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium),  are  also,  as  was  shown  by  Schweigger- 
Seidel,  extensively  distril)uted  throughout  the  muscular  substance, 
occurring  in  the  form  of  freely  communicating  fissure-like  spaces, 
between  the  muscular  bundles,  and  lined  by  epithelioid  cells  ;  the 
mode  of  origin  being  thus  to  a  certain  extent  lacunar.  According  to 
SkwartzofP,  whose  observations  were  made  upon  the  heart  of  the  rabbit, 
dog,  and  calf,  the  lymphatics  of  the  ventricles  are  independent  of  those 
of  the  auricles  and  are  chiefly  collected  into  a  trunk  which  lies  in  the 
anterior  longitudinal  groove,  turns  to  the  left  around  the  aorta  and 
passing  between  this  vessel  and  the  trachea  enters  the  lymphatic  gland  or 
glands  which  are  there  situated.  From  them  the  lymph  passes  into  the 
right  innominate  vein.  Other  of  the  cardiac  lymphatics  pass  round 
at  the  reflection  of  the  pericardium  and  over  the  parietal  layer  to  reach 
the  thoracic  duct. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  given  off  by  the  cardiac  plexuses  appear 
rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  lieart  ;  they  are  derived 
partly  fi-'om  the  cerebro-spinal  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic  system 
(more  especially  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  from  the  cervical 
and  superior  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve). 

Nerves  of  the  auricles.  From  the  cardiac  plexuses  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  nerves  pass  to  the  auricles  and  there  join  a  plexus  chiefly  of 
non-meduUated  fibres,  which  is  beset  with  numerous  smah  groups  of 
ganglion-cells.  This  gangliated  plexus  lies  for  the  most  part  imme- 
diately beneath  the  pericardial  covering  of  the  auricles,  but  its  branches 
penetrate  into  the  muscular  substance. 

In  the  dog's  heart  Dogiel  found  three  principal  groups  of  ganglia,  viz.,  one 
between  the  superior  cava  and  the  right  auricular  appendix,  another  between  the 
eame  vein  and  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  a  thuxl  between  the  root  of  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  veins.  Schklarewski,  in  different  mammals,  describes  them  as 
occurring  chiefly  in,  the  interauricular  septum  and  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
groove.  The  same  is  affirmed  by  Skwartzofi:,  who,  however,  found  the  ganglia 
on  the  auricular  plexus  to  be  most  numerous  over  the  left  auricle,  and  Vigna] 
states,  with  regard  to  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  especially  near  the  orifices  of 
the  pulmonary  veias  that  they  occur  in  largest  number. 

Nerves  of  the  ventricles.     From  the  cardiac  plexuses  at  the  base 
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of  the  heart  nerves  are  given  off  which,  passing  downwards  along  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  reach  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  accompanying  these  in  their  com'se  form  secondary  plexuses 
(right  and  left  coronary  plexuses)  around  those  vessels.  From  the  coronary 
plexuses  numerous  branches  proceed,  which  pass,  for  the  most  part,  over 
the  surface  of  the  ventricles  under  the  pericardium,  but  a  few  small 
branches  are  directed  upwards  to  join  the  auricular  plexus  of  nerves. 
Small  microscopic  gToups  of  ganglion-cells  occur,  as  was  shown  by 
Eemak,  both  upon  the  coronary  plexuses  and  also  here  and  there  along 
their  branches  for  a  certain  distance. 

In  the  frog,  the  only  nerves  which  pass  to  the  heart  are  the  cardiac  branches 
of  the  vagi,  one  from  each,  which  reach  the  heart  along  the  superior  vense  cavse, 
and  after  coursing  along  the  sinus  venosus  (into  the  undivided  cavity  of  which 
the  veins  pour  their  blood)  enter  the  septum  between  the  two  aui'icles.  In  the 
septum  the  nerves,  now  become  anterior  and  posterior,  pass  down,  and  at  the 
jimction  of  the  auricles  with  the  single  ventricle,  they  each  end  in  a  group  of 
ganglion-cells,  known  as  the  ganglia  of  Bidder.  But  along  their  whole  course 
in  the  heart  they  are  beset  at  mtervals  with  small  groups  of  ganglion-cells,  and 
on  all  their  branches  in  the  venous  sinus  and  in  the  interauricular  septum  similar 
cells  occui',  either  intercalated  in  the  small  nervous  cords,  or  set  laterally  upon 
them.  No  ganglion-cells  have  been  proved  to  occur  either  on  the  branches  which 
are  distributed  to  the  auricles  (with  the  exception  of  the  septum)  or  on  those 
which  pass  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventricle. 

The  cardiac  pericardium  or  epicardium  has  the  usual  structure  of 
a  serous  membrane.     It  is  covered  externally  by  a  pavement  epithehum 

Fig.   436. — Section   of   a   part  of  Fig.  436. 

THE    PERICARDIUJI     OP     THE    KIGUT 

AURICLE  (E.  A.  S.).  a-  ■ ■ _— — -^ 

a,  Serous  epithehum  in  section;  h, 
connective  tissue  layer ;  c,  elastic 
network ;  d,  subserous  areolar  tissue ; 
fat ;  /,  section  of  a  blood-vessel ; 


fl,  a  small    ganglion;    h,    muscular  ^>Q,J^/s_^^^^-- 

fibres  of  the  myocardium  ;  i,  inter-  ^^   ^^-^k"  ^'@'J^^^ 

muscular  areolar  tissue.  p^D>z^  (^  ^^  (^ 


of  irregularly  polygonal  cells  ri^'^j"OZ^-^r -^^f^ 

and  as  in  other  serous  mem-         ^  ""        ^  C*-»OyU^^( 

branes  stomata  are  found  here 

and  there  between  these,  per-    j^ 

mitting  a  communication  be-  -^ 

tween   the  pericardial  cavity  ^'^^ 

and    the    lymphatics   of    the         — ■"     ^      '^^      '^%^^^'' 

membrane  (Skwartzoff).    The 

substance  of  the  membrane  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  much 

elastic  tissue,  chiefly  collected  into  a  well  developed  network  in  the 

deeper  layer  (fig.  436,  c). 

The  subserous  areolar  tissue  is  continuous  with  the  interstitial  tissue 
between  the  fibres  of  the  myocardium.  In  it  run  the  vessels  and  nerves 
before  dipping  down  into  the  muscular  substance,  and  a  system  of  lym- 
phatic vessels,  connected  with  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  myocardium, 
also  occurs  here.    The  vessels  and  nerves  are  generally  imbedded  in  a 
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considerable  amount  of  fat  (fig.  436,  e),  which  is  especially  collected 
in  the  furrows,  but  may  in  fat  subjects  extend  as  a  layer  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  ;  and  may  even  be  found  in  the  larger 
interspaces  of  the  myocardium,  and  beneath  the  endocardium. 

The  endocardium  furnishes  a  lining  to  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
following  the  inequalities  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ,  and  becoming- 
continuous  at  the  venous  and  arterial  orifices  with  the  inner  coat  of  the 


Fig.  437. 


Fig.    437.  —  Section     of    a    part    op 

THE       ENDOCARDIUM       OF      THE       RIGHT 
AURICLE. 

a.  Lining  epithelium  ;  h,  connective 
tissue  with  fine  elastic  fibres  ;  c,  layer 
with  coarser  elastic  fibres  ;  d,  subendo- 
cardial connective  tissue  continuous,  with 
the  intermuscular  tissue  of  the  myocar- 
dium ;  h,  muscular  fibres  of  the  myo- 
cardium ;  m,  plain  muscular  tissue  in 
the  endocardium. 

respective  veins  and  arteries.  A  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells  covers 
and  lines  the  inner  surface  (fig.  437,  a),  and  beneath  this  the  endo- 
cardium consists  of  connective  tissue  with  a  close  network  of  elastic 
fibres  often  passing  into  fenestrated  membrane.  Plain  muscular  fibres 
are  j)resent  in  some  parts  {m).  The  ordinary  cardiac  muscular  fibres 
extend  in  many  places  close  up  to  the  endocardium,  but  in  others  are 
separated  from  it  by  some  amount  of  areolar  tissue.  In  this  tissue,  fat 
is  often  met  with,  especially  in  fat  subjects  and  in  fatted  animals.  In' 
the  heart  of  some  animals,  as  the  sheep,  large  beaded  reticulating  fibres 
are  met  with  lying  in  the  subendocardial  tissue,  and,  having  been  first 
described  by  Purkinje,  are  known  by  his  name.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope  these  fibres  of  Purkinje  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
large  clear  cells,  joined  end  to  end,  and  containing  in  their  centre  one 
or  two  nuclei  (generally  two)  embedded  in  a  more  granular  substance. 
The  periphery  of  the  cells  in  question  is  composed  of  transversely 
striated  substance,  and  they  appear  to  represent  a  condition  of  arrested 
development  of  cardiac  muscular  tissue.  According  to  Gegenbaur  they 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  human  heart.  The  endocardium  is 
usually  more  opaque  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left ;  and  thicker  in 
the  auricles  (the  left  especially)  than  in  the  ventricles  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  thin  on  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the  auricles  and  on  the  columns 
carnese  of  the  ventricles. 

DIMENSIONS    AND    WEIGHT    OF    THE    HEABT. 

Size. — It  was  stated  by  Laennec,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
the  heart  in  its  natural  condition  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  closed 
hand  of  the  individual.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  three  and  a  half 
in  its  greatest  width,  and  two  and  a  half  in  its  extreme  thickness  from 
the  sternal  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface  ;  but  finear  measurements  of  a 
flaccid  organ  like  the  heart  must  be  subject  to  so  many  accidental 
variations  as  to  render  them  of  little  value. 

Weight. — The  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  adult  is  also  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  ranging  between  rather  wide  limits,  which  depend 
on  the  general  weight  of  the  body  and  on  the  sex. 
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Its  mean  weight  is  about  9  or  10  oz. 

According  to  Eeid's  tables,  the  average  weight  in  the  adult  male  is  as  high  as 
11  oz.,  and  in  the  female  9  oz.  ;  while  according  to  Peacock  the  average  of  the 
male  is  9|  oz. ,  and  that  of  the  female  9  oz.  The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
heart  to  that  of  the  body  is  from  1  to  150  to  1  to  170. 

It  was  shovra  by  Clendinning  that  the  heart  continued  to  increase  in  weigM 
up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  at  a  comparatively  slower  rate  subsequently 
to  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

Similarly  Beneke  finds  the  volume  of  the  heart  to  increase  with  age,  at  first 
rapidly  then  gradually.  Thus  in  the  new-born  infant  the  average  volume  is  22 
cubic  centimetres ;  at  the  fifteenth  year  it  is  150  cc.  to  160  cc.  ;  and  at  the 
twentieth  year  about  250  cc.  After  this  it  increases  but  slowly  up  to  the  fiftieth 
year,  by  which  time  it  has  arrived  at  280  cc.  Subsequent  to  this  there  is  a  slight 
gi-adual  diminution.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  volume  is  about  the  same 
in  both  sexes,  but  after  puberty  it  is  25  cc.  to  30  cc.  larger  in  the  male.  On 
account  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  investigation  these  statements  can  how- 
ever only  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

The  auricles  are  generally  stated  to  be  rather  less  capacious  than  the  ventricles. 
The  right  auiicle  is  also  said  to  be  larger  than  the  left,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to 
4  (Cruveilhier).  In  the  ordinary  modes  of  death,  the  right  ventricle  is  always 
found  more  capacious  than  the  left,  probably  owing  to  its  being  distended  Avith 
blood  :  the  left  ventricle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  nearly  empty,  and  thus 
becomes  more  fully  contracted.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  during 
life  scarcely  any  difference  of  capacity  exists  between  the  two  cavities. 

The  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
ai-tery,  are  both  found  to  be  somewhat  larger  after  death  than  the  corresponding- 
openings  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.* 

Literature.— On  the  structure  of  the  heart. —  Weismann,  in  Ai-ch.  f.  Anat.,  1861; 
EbeHh,  in  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  5XXV1I. ;  Ohermaier,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1867  ;  Lehnert,  in 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  1868;  Schioeigger-Seidd,  article  "Heart"  in  Strieker's  Hand- 
book, 1871  ;  RoUeston,  Harveian  oration,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1873  ;  Paladino,  Contrib. 
air  anat.  d.  cuore,  1876  ;  Berrmys,  in  Morph.  Jahrb.  II.  (valves) ;  Gegenhaur,  in  Morph. 
Jahrb.  III.  (Purkinje's  fibres) ;  Ranvier,  Logons  faites  au  College  de  France,  1880 ; 
L.  Langer,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1880,  (on  foramina  Thebesii  and  valves). 

On  the  lymphatics  of  the  heart. — SJcwartzoff,  in  Pfliiger's  Arcliiv,  VIII.;  Scliumlcow, 
in  the  same  (lymphatics  of  pericardium) ;  Salvioli,  in  Arch.  p.  1.  sci.  med.,  1878. 

On  the  nerves  of  the  mammalian  heart. — Remah,  in  Miiller's  Archiv,  1844  ;  SJcwartzoff, 
loc.  cit. ;  Dogiel,  in  Ai-ch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XIV. ;  Schklareicski,  in  Gottinger  Nachricten, 
1872  ;  Champneys,  in  the  Journ.  of  Anat.,  1879  ;  Vignal,  in  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1881. 

On  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  heart. — Reid,  in  the  Lond.  and  Edin.  Monthly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  April,  1843  ;  T.  B.  Peacock,  in  the  same  journal,  in  1846,  and 
reprinted  separately,  v.ith  additional  obsei-vations,  in  1854  ;  Clendinning,  in  the  Medic. 
Chir.  Transact,  1838  ;  Beneke,  in  Marburger  Schriften  XL,  1879. 

On  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  the  cardiac  fibres  may  be  consulted  C.  F.  Wolffs 
De  ordine  fibrarum  muscularium  cordis;  Act.  Acad.  Petropol.  1780 — 1792;  C.  Ladivig, 
in  Zeitschrift  fiir  rationelle  Medizin,  1849  ;  and  Miiller's  Archiv  ;  Winckler,  in  Archiv 
fiir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1865  ;  J.  Pettigrew,  in  PhUosoph.  Transactions,  1864 ; 
Sihson,  Medical  Anatomy,  1869. 


*  Tables  exhibiting  the  weight  of  the  heart  at  different  ages,  and  also  the  average 
dimensions  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  arterial  orifices,  will  be  found  in  previous 
editions  of  this  work. 
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OIlGA]S"S    OF    RESPIKATIOI^. 

Besides  the  heart,  the  thorax  contains  the  principal  organs  of  respira- 
tion, viz.,  the  hmgs  and  a  part  of  the  trachea.  Tlie  larynx,  which  is 
affixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  not  only  the  entrance 
for  air  into  the  respiratory  organs  fi-om  the  pharynx,  but  also  the  organ 
of  voice,  will  be  described  after  the  lungs. 


THE    LUK'GS. 

The  lungs  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
during  life  are  always  in  accurate  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of 
its  wall.  Each  lung  is  attached  at  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its 
flattened  inner  or  median  surface  by  a  part  named  the  root.  In  other 
directions  the  lung  is  free  and  its  surface  is  closely  covered  by  a  serous 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  at  the  root  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  named  the  (right  or  left)  pleura. 

THE    PLEURA. 

The  pleurs  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Each  consists  of  a 
visceral  and  ?kpcirietal  portion.  The  visceral  ])OYt\o^,  pleura  pulmonalis, 
covers  the  lung  ;  and  the  jDarietal  portion  lines  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces,  pleura  cosfalis,  covers  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  mediastinum,  and  adlieres  to  the  sides  of 
the  pericardium. 

At  the  root  of  each  lung  the  visceral  and  parietal  portions  of  the 
corresponding  plenra  are  continuous  with  one  another  ;  and,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  root,  is  a  fold  of  the  serous  membrane,  extending 
vertically  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung  down  to  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  its  extremity  ;  this  fold  is  named  ligamentum 
latum  pulmonis. 

Along  the  inner  border  of  each  lung  there  descends  a  ligamentous  band,  an 
offshoot  of  the  prevertebral  fascia,  attached  above  to  the  bodies  of  the  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  vertebrEe  and  below  to  the  pericardium  and  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  These  bands,  the  "  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  diaphragm "  of 
Teutleben,  embrace  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  in  a  measure  serve  to  fix  both 
these  and  the  other  parts  to  which  they  are  attached  below. 

The  upper  part  of  the  pleura,  together  with  the  apex  of  the  cor- 
responding lung,  rises  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  reaching  from  one  to 
two  inches  above  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  rib  (half  an  inch  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  above  the  clavicle,  Pansch),  and  passing  up  under  cover 
of  the  scaleni  muscles.  Anteriorly  the  pleural  sacs  of  opposite  sides  come 
nearly  or  altogether  into  contact  behind  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum, 
and  continue  so  for  some  distance  ;  but  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  the  right  pleura  passes  beyond  the  middle  line  or  remains  close 
to  it,  while  the  left  recedes  to  a  variable  distance.  Inferiorly  the  pleurae 
do  not  pass  quite  down  to  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm,  but  leave  a 
portion  of  its  circumference  in  contact  with  the  costal  parietes.  Owing 
to  the  height  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side  (corresponding  with  the 
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greater  convexity  of  the  liver),  the  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter  than  the 
left  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  wider.  Behind,  the  lower  extent  of  the 
pleura  is  as  far  down  as  the  vertebral  end  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or  evei] 
in  some  cases  as  far  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  Imnbai 
vertebra.  In  the  line  of  the  axilla,  the  right  pleura  extends  down  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ninth  rib,  while  the  left  pleura  reaches  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  tenth  (Luschka).  In  front  the  right  plem-a  reaches  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  seventh  rib  with  its  cartilage  ;  the  left  pleura  a 
little  lower. 

A  small  slip  of  muscle  arising  from  the  transverse  process  of  tlie  last  cervical 
vertebra,  is  described  by  Sibson  as  expanding  into  a  dome-like  aponeurosis  or 
fascia,  which  covers  or  strengthens  the  pleural  cul-de-sac,  and  is  attached  to  the 
whole  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  rib. 

Stmcture. — The  pleura  possesses  the  usual  characters  of  serous  mem- 
branes. The  costal  part  is  the  thicker,  and  may  be  easily  raised  from 
the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces.  It  is  strengthened  here  by  a  layer  of 
subserous  areolar  tissue  of  considerable  thickness.  On  the  pericardium 
and  diaphragm  the  pleura  is  thinner  and  more  firmly  adherent ;  but  it  is 
thinnest  and  least  easily  detached  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  A 
difference  is  also  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  superficial  epithelial 
layers,  for  while  on  the  pleura  costalis  this  consists  of  the  ordinary 
flattened  cells,  en  the  pleura  jouhnonalis  the  cells  are  less  distinctly 
flattened  and  more  granular  and  polyhedral,  but  they  become  flat- 
tened out  when  the  lung  is  distended  (Klein).  Lymphatic  vessels  are 
abundant  in  and  beneath  the  plem-a  as  in  other  serous  membranes, 
and  they  communicate  in  many  parts,  by  means  of  stomata,  with 
the  cavity  of  the  membrane.  In  the  pleura  costalis  the  stomata 
are  only  found  over  the  intercostal  spaces  not  over  the  ribs 
(Dybkowsky). 

Beneath  the  serous  covering  there  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  siibserons 
areolar  tissue  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  elastic  fibres.  It  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  and  has  been 
described  as  a  distinct  coat  under  the  name  of  the  second  or  deeper  layer 
of  the  plem'a.  In  the  lungs  of  many  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  seal,  and 
leopard,  this  subserous  layer  forms  a  very  strong  membrane,  composed 
principally  of  elastic  tissue  ;  in  others,  as  the  guinea-pig,  a  network  of 
plain  muscular  fibres  is  found  which  have  a  general  radiating  direction 
from  the  apex  (Klein).  A  close  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  also  met  with 
in  this  sub-pleural  tissue  :  these  vessels  communicate  on  the  one  side  by 
means  of  stomata  with  the  pleural  cavity,  and  on  the  other,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  with  a  network  of  similar  vessels  in  the  inter-alveolar 
septa  of  the  lungs.  A  uniform  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels  covers 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  These  are  supplied  from  branches  of  the  bron- 
chial arteries.  They  are  less  closely  arranged  than  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  and  are  thus  as  well  as  by  their  position  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  them  in  specimens  of  injected  lung. 

THE    LUNGS. 

Each  lung  is  irregularly  pyramidal  or  conical,  with  the  base  down- 
wards (fig.  4.38).  The  broad,  concave  hase  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  and 
rests  upon  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm.     It  is  bounded  by  a  thin  margin, 
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which  is  received  in  the  angle  between  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm,  and 
reaches  much  lower  down  behind  and  at  the  outer  side  than  in  front.  The 
apex  is  blunt,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  reaches  into  the  root  of  the 
neck,  above  the  first  rib,  where  it  is  separated  froin  the  first  portion  of 
the  subclavian  artery  by  the  pleural  membrane.  The  apex  is  generally 
marked  by  a  groove  where  the  subclavian  artery  crosses  it.  The  outer 
surface,  which  moves  upon  the  thoracic  parietes,  is  smooth,  convex,  and 
of  great  extent,  corresponding  with  the  arches  of  the  ribs  and  costal 
cartilages.  The  inner  surface  is  concave,  and  in  part  adapted  to  the 
convex  pericardium.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded,  and  is  received 
into  the  deep  groove  formed  by  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  ;  measured  from  above  downwards,  it  is  the  longest  part  of  the 
lung.  The  anterior  border  is  thin  and.  overlaps  the  pericardium,  forming 
a  sharp  edge,  which,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  is  separated 
during  inspiration  from  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  opposite  lung 
only  by  the  two  thin  layers  of  the  mediastinal  septum.  Upon  the  inner 
surface,  somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  lung,  and  considerably  nearer 


Fig.  438. 


Fig.   438. — OcTLiNE  OP  THE  LUNGS  FROM  BEFORE  (after  His).     \ 

R,  riglit  lung  ;  L,  left  lung  ;  a,  h,  c,  upper,   middle,   and  lower  lobe  of  right  lung; 
I',  c',  upijer  and  lower  lobes  of  left  lung.     The  fissures  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 


to  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  border,  is  the  root,  where  the  bronchi 
and  great  vessels  join  the  lung. 

The  left  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  long  and  dee])  fissure, 
which  penetrates  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  fi'om  the  outer  surface 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  root.  The  iqper  IoI>e  is  the  smaller, 
and  is  irregularly  conical,  with  an  oblique  base  and  rounded  apex,  whilst 
the  lower  is  quadrilateral.  In  the  right  lung  there  are  two  fissures, 
which  pass  the  one  from  above  the  middle  of  the  external  surface,  and 
the  other  from  near  its  lower  end,  and  converge  towards  the  root,  thus 
marking  off  three  lobes,  an  upper,  midclte,  and  loiver.  Of  the  two  fissures, 
the  upper  is  less  extensive  than  the  lower,  and  in  consequence,  the  middle 
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lobe^  which  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  others,  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  upper  lobe,  and  is  usually 
described  as  forming  a  part  of  it. 

In  spite,  ho'tt-erer,  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  it  appears  not  improbabla 
from  the  researches  of  Aeby,  which  wUl  be  afterwards  more  fully  referred  to, 
that  the  middle  lobe  of  the  riglit  lung  is  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the 
whole  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

The  left  lung  has  a  deep  notch  in  its  anterior  border,  into  which  the 
apex  of  the  heart  (enclosed  in  the  pericardium)  is  received.  Besides 
these  differences  the  right  lung  is  shorter  than  the  left,  owing  to  the 
diapliragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the  liver, 
whilst  the  left  lung  is  the  narrower,  owing  to  the  heart  and  pericardium 
encroaching  on  the  left  half  of  the  thorax.  On  the  whole,  however,  as 
is  seen  on  a  comparison  of  their  weights,  the  right  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  lungs. 

At  the  summits  and  posterior  borders  the  extent  of  the  lungs  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  pleural  sacs  which  contain  them,  but  in  front 
and  below  the  relation  is  variable,  inasmuch  as  the  anterior  margins 
pass  forwards  most  completely  between  the  mediastinal  and  costal 
pleurse  during  inspiration,  and  retire  to  a  variable  degree  from  between 
them  in  expiration  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  inferior  margins  descend, 
dm'ing  inspu'ation,  between  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleuraa ; 
probably  at  no  time  do  they  ever  descend  completely  to  the  line  of 
reflection  between  those  membranes. 

The  root  of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus  or  sub-division  of 
the  air-tube,  and  the  large  blood-vessels,  together  with  nerves,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  glands,  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  enclosed 
by  the  reflection  of  the  pleura. 

The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
part  of  the  right  auricle,  and  below  the  azygos  vein,  which  arches  over 
it  to  enter  the  superior  cava.  That  of  the  left  lung  passes  below  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta.  The  phrenic 
nerve  descends  in  front  of  the  root  of  each  lung,  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  behind,  whilst  the  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis  is  continued  from 
the  lower  border.  The  bronchus,  together  with  the  bronchial  arteries 
and  veins,  the  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands,  are  placed  on  a  plane 
posterior  to  the  great  blood-vessels,  W'hilst  the  pulmonary  veins  are  in 
front  of  the  arteries.  The  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves  lie  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  root,  beneath  the  pleura,  the 
posterior  plexus  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

On  the  right  side  the  undivided  portion  of  the  bronchus  is  altogether 
above  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  on  the  left  side  the  undivided  portion 
of  the  bronchus,  which  is  considerably  longer  than  on  the  right  side, 
extends  to  below  the  level  of  the  left  pulmonary  artery  which  crosses 
it.  On  both  sides  the  pulmonary  veins  are  below  the  corresponding 
arteries. 

Before  entering  the  substance  of  the  lung,  the  right  bronchus  gives  off 
the  branch  to  the  upper  lobe,  and  is  then  continued  on  into  the  lower 
lobe,  the  branch  for  the  middle  lobe  being  given  off  from  the  continuation. 
The  corresponding  branch  of  the  left  bronchus  is  considerably  larger, 
and  enters  the  upper  lobe  of  its  lung.    The  main  branches  of  the 
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pulmonary  vessels  are  distributed  like  the  bronchi.  Within  the  lung 
the  arterial  trunks  run  behind  the  bronchial  branches,  the  venous  trunks 
in  front. 

Dimensions  of  tlie  lungs. — The  lungs  vary  much  in  size  and 
weight  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  they  may  happen  to  contain, 
as  well  as  from  other  causes.  Tlic  weight  of  both  lungs  together,  as 
generally  stated,  ranges  from  30  to  48  ounces,  the  more  prevalent 
weights  being  found  between  36  and  42  ounces.  The  proportion  borne 
by  the  right  lung  to  the  left  is  nearly  that  of  22  ounces  to  20,  taking  the 
combined  weight  of  the  two  at  42  ounces.  The  lungs  are  not  only 
absolutely  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  appear  to  be 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Eeid  the  average  weight  in  29  males  was 
found  to  be  21  oz.  for  the  right  Inng,  and  21  oz.  for  the  left ;  and  in  21  females, 
17  oz.  for  the  right,  and  15  oz.  for  the  left  lung. 

Physical  properties. — The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light 
porous  spongy  texture,  and,  when  healthy,  is  buoyant  in  water  :  but  in 
the  foetus,  before  resjiiration  has  taken  place,  and  also  in  certain  cases 
of  congestion,  collapse,  or  consolidation  from  disease,  the  entire  lungs, 
or  portions  of  them,  sink  in  that  fluid.  The  specific  gravity  of  a 
healthy  lung,  as  found  after  death,  varies  from  0"S45  to  0"746.  When 
the  lung  is  fully  distended  its  specific  gravity  is  0"12G,  whilst  that  of 
the  ]3ulmonary  substance,  entirely  deprived  of  air,  is  1'056  (Krause). 
When  pressed  between  the  fingers,  the  lungs  impart  a  crepitant 
sensation,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  pecuhar  noise,  both  effects  being 
caused  by  the  air  contained  in  the  tissue.  On  cutting  into  the 
lung,  the  same  crepitation  is  heard,  and  there  exudes  from  the  cut 
surfiice  a  reddish  frothy  fluid,  which  is  partly  mucus  from  the  air- 
tubes  and  air-cells,  and  partly  sermn  of  blood,  rendered  frothy  by  the 
admixed  air. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  is  endowed  with  great  elasticity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lungs  collapse  to  about  one-third  of  their  bulk 
when  the  thorax  is  opened.  Owing  to  this  elasticity  also,  the  lungs,  if 
artificially  inflated  out  of  the  body,  contract  to  their  previous  volume 
when  the  air  is  again  allowed  to  escape. 

In  infancy  the  lungs  are  of  a  pale  rose-pink  colour,  which  might  be 
comjjared  to  blood-fi'oth  ;  but  as  life  advances  they  become  darker  and 
are  mottled  or  variegated  with  spots,  patches,  and  streaks  of  dark  slate- 
colour,  which  sometimes  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  surface 
almost  uniformly  black. 

The  dark  colouring  matter  found  in  these  streaks  is  in  the  form  of  granules  and 
collections  of  granules,  frequently  not  inclosed  in  cells ;  it  is  dejiosited  in  the  in- 
terstitial areolar  tissue  mostly  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  is  not  found  so 
abundantly  in  the  deeper  substance.  It  exists  sometimes  in  the  air-cells,  and  on 
the  coats  of  the  larger  vessels.  Its  quantity  increases  with  age,  and  is  said  to  be 
less  abundant  in  females  than  in  males.  In  persons  who  follow  the  occupation  of 
miners,  more  especially  colliers,  the  lungs  are  often  intensely  charged  with  black 
matter.  The  black  substance  seems  mainly  to  consist  of  particles  of  carbonaceous 
substance.  It  is  found  also  in  the  bronchial  glands  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
taken  up  in  large  measure  by  the  lymphatics.  In  exceptional  cases  the  adult 
lungs  exhibit  only  very  slight  streaks  of  pigment. 
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Condition  in  the  foetus  and  changes  after  "birth. — In  the  foetus 
the  lungs  contain  no  air,  and  consequently  sink  in  water.  They  undergo 
very  rapid  and  remarkable  changes  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the 
commencement  of  respiration  :  these  afPect  their  size,  position,  form, 
consistence,  texture,  colour,  and  weight,  and  should  be  carefully  studied, 
as  fornishing  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  stiU-born  child 
and  one  that  has  respired. 

1.  Position,  size,  and  forvi.- — In  a  foetus  at  the  full  period,  or  in  a  still-bom 
child,  the  lungs,  comparatively  small,  lie  packed  at  the  back  of  the  thorax, 
and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  sides  of  the  pericardium  ;  subsequently  to  respi- 
ration, they  expand,  and  completely  cover  the  pleural  portions  of  that  sac, 
and  are  also  in  contact  Avith  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  thoracic  wall, 
where  it  is  covered  with  the  pleural  membrane.  At  the  same  time,  their 
previously  thin  shai-p  margins  become  more  obtuse,  and  their  whole  form  is  less 
compressed. 

2.  Consistence,  texture,  and  colour. — The  introduction  of  air  and  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  fcetal  lungs,  which  ensues  immediately  upon  birth, 
converts  their  tissue  from  a  compact,  heavy,  granular,  yellowish-pink,  gland-like 
substance,  into  a  loose,  light,  rose-pink,  spongy  structure,  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, floats  in  water.  The  changes  thus  simultaneously  produced  in  their 
consistence,  colour,  and  texture,  occur  first  at  their  anterior  borders,  and  proceed 
backwards  through  the  lungs  :  they,  moreover,  appear  in  the  right  lung  a  little 
sooner  than  in  the  left. 

3.  WHffJit. — The  alsohite  oveiglit  of  the  lungs  having  gradually  increased  from 
the  earliest  period  of  development  to  birth,  undergoes  at  that  time,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  then  poured  into  them,  a  very  marked  addition,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  third  of  their  previous  weight :  for  example,  the  lungs  before 
birth  weigh  about  one  and  a  half  ounce,  but  after  complete  expansion  by  respi- 
ration, they  weigh  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  ounces.  The  relative  iveight  of  the 
lungs  to  the  body,  which  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine  life  is  about  1  to  70, 
becomes,  after  respiration,  on  an  average,  about  1  to  35  or  40  ;  a  proportion 
which  is  not  materially  altered  through  life.  The  specific  gravity  is  at  the  same 
time  changed  from  1'0.56  to  about  '342. 


THS  TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI. 

The  trachea  or  windpipe  (fig.  439,  ir.),  the  common  air-passage  of 
both  lungs,  is  an  open  tube  which  commences  above  at  the  larynx,  and 
divides  below  into  two  smaller  tubes,  right  and  left  bronchi,  one  for 
each  luug. 

The  trachea  is  placed  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  and  extends 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  (c),  on  a 
level  with  the  Gth  cervical  vertebra  in  the  neck,  to  a  place  opposite  the 
disk  between  the  4th  and  5th  dorsal  vertebras  in  the  thorax,  where  it 
is  crossed  in  front  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  at  or  immediately  below 
that  point  bifurcates  into  the  two  bronchi.  It  usually  measures  from 
four  inches  to  four  inches  and  a  half  (10  to  11  centimeters)  in  length, 
and  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  (2  to  2^  centim.)^  in 
width  ;  but  its  length  and  width  are  liable  to  much  variation,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  larynx  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  ;  moreover, 
it  gi-adually  increases  in  calibre  from  above  downwards  (Aeby).  Its 
average  diameter  is  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  front 
and  at  the  sides  the  trachea  is  rendered  cylindrical,  firm,  and  resistant, 
by  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings  ;  these,  however,  are  deficient  behind. 
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80  that  the  posterior  portion  is  flattened  and  entirely  membranous 
(fig.  440).  Near  its  bifurcation  the  trachea  is  somewhat  expanded 
laterally. 

In  the  fcetus  the  trachea  is  flattened  before  and  behind,  its  anterior  surface 
being  even  somewhat  depressed  ;  the  ends  of  the  cartilages  touch  ;  and  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  which  now  contains  only  mucus,  are  applied  to  one  another.  The 
effect  of  respiration  is  at  first  to  render  the  trachea  open,  but  it  still  remains 
comewhat  flattened  in  front,  and  only  later  becomes  convex. 

Relations  of  the  tracliea  to  neigliTjoui'ing  parts. — The  windpipe 
is  nearly  everywhere  invested  by  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  abounding  in  elastic 


*■    ^    '  Fig.  439. — Outline  showing  the  gene- 

ral  FORM    OF   THE    LARYNX,    TRACHEA, 
AND    BRONCHI,     AS    SEEN    FROM    BEFORE 

(Allen  Thomson),      i 

h,  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone; 
e,  epiglottis  ;  t,  superior,  and  t',  inferior 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  c,  middle 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  t  r,  the  trachea, 
showing  sixteen  cartilaginous  rings  ;  h, 
the  right,  and  U,  the  left  bronchus.  In 
this  and  also  in  the  succeeding  figure  the 
right  bronchus  is  represented  too  nearly 
horizontal  (see  p.  510  and  fig.  441). 

fibres,  and  is  very  moveable  on  the 
surrounding  parts.  Both  in  the 
neck  and  thorax,  it  rests  behind 
against  the  gullet,  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  but  towards  its  lower 
part  projects  somewhat  to  the 
left  side.  The  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  ascend  to  the  larynx  on 
each  side  in  the  angle  between 
these  two  tubes. 

In  the  neck  the  trachea  is 
situated  between  the  common 
carotid  arteries  ;  at  its  upper  end 
it  is  embraced  by  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  body,  the 
middle  part  or  isthmus  of  which 
lies  across  it  just  below  the 
larynx.  It  is  covered  in  front 
by  the  sterno-thyroid  and  sterno- 
hyoid muscles,  between  which, 
however,  there  is  left  an  elon- 
gated lozenge-shaped  interval  m 
the  middle  line  :  this  interval  is  covered  in  by  a  strong  process  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  while,  more  superficially,  another  layer  not  so_  strong 
crosses  between  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins 
and  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima,  when  that  vessel  exists,  also  lie  upon  its 
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anterior  surface  ;  whilst  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  episternal  notch, 
the  innominate  artery  and  the  left  carotid  pass  obliquely  over  it  as  they 
ascend  to  gain  its  sides. 

In  the  thorax,  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  manubrium  sternly 
together  with  the  sterno-thyi'oid  and  sterno-hyoid  muscles ;  lower 
doT\Ti,  by  the  left  innominate  vein,  then  by  the  commencement  of 
the  innominate  artery  and  left  carotid,  which  pass  round  to  its  sides  ; 
und  lastly  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  of  nerves. 
Placed  between  the  two  pleura,  the  trachea  is  contained  in  the  supe- 
rior mediastinum,  and  has  on  its  right  side  the  pleura  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  on  the  left,  the  left  carotid  artery,  the  pneumo-gastrio 
and  its  recurrent  branch,  together  with  some  cardiac  nerves. 


Fig.  440. — Outline  showing  the  gene-  Fig.   440. 

RAL    FORI!    OF    THE    LARrNX,    TRACHEA, 
AND    BRONCHI,    AS     SEEN    FROM    BEHIND 

(Allen  Tliomson).     ^ 

7i,  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  t, 
snperior,  and  t',  inferior  cornu  of  tlie 
thyroid  cartilage  ;  c,  the  epiglottis  ;  a, 
points  to  the  back  of  both  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  which  are  surmounted  by  the 
comicula  ;  c,  the  middle  ridge  on  the 
back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  t  r,  the 
posterior  membranous  part  of  the  trachea ; 
i,  V,  right  and  left  bronchi. 


The  right  and  left  bronchi 

(figs.  439,  440,  b,  h')  proceed  each 
tof  the  root  of  the  corresponding- 
lung,  and  then  undergo  division. 
Previous  to  this  they  exactly 
resemble  the  trachea  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  being  rounded  and  firm 
in  fi'ont  and  at  the  sides,  where 
they  are  provided  with  imperfect 
cartilaginous  rings,  and  flattened 
and  membranous  behind.  The 
midivided  portion  of  the  right 
bronchus  (&),  wider  but  shorter 
than  the  left,  measuring  about  an 
inch  (2|  centim.)  in  length, 
passes  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  into  the  root  of  the 
right  lung :  it  is  embraced  above 
by  the  vena  azygos,  which  hooks 
forwards  over  it,  to  end  in  the 
vena  cava  superior ;  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  lies  at  first 
below  it  and  then  in  front  of  it. 
On  looking  down  the  windpipe  towards  the  bifurcation,  the  right 
bronchus  appears  to  be  a  more  direct  continuation  of  the  trachea  than 
the  left.     The  undivided  portion  of  the  left  bronchus  (&'),  smaller  iR 
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diameter,  but  longer  than  the  right,  being  nearly  two  inches  (5  centim.) 
in  length,  inclines  downwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  to  reach  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its  termination  is  about  an 
inch  lower  than  that  of  the  right  bronchus.  The  left  bronchus  crosses 
over  the  front  of  the  gullet  and  descending  aorta:  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  turns  backwards  and  to  the  left  over  it,  and  the  left  pulmonary 


dJit 


Fig.  441. — Sketch  showing  the  lower  end  op  the  trachea,  its  division  into  the 
TWO  bronchial  trunks,  and  the  course  and  chief  branches  of  these  within 
the  lungs,   from  before  (after  Aeby). 

a,  upper  ;  b,  middle  ;  c,  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  ;  h',  npper  ;  c',  lower  lobe  of  tlie 
left  lung;  r.j?.  right  pulmonary  artery;  Lp.  left  artery ;  ?•.&?■.  right  bronchial  trunk; 
I.  hr.  left  bronchial  trunk  ;  cj),  on  the  right  side,  eparterial  branch  supi^lying  the  iipper 
lobe;  v.h.^,  first  ventral  hyparterial  bronchus  sujiplying  the  middle  lobe  on  the  right 
side,  the  upper  lobe  on  the  left  ;  v.h.',  v.h.^,  v  h^,  the  remaining  ventral  hyparterial 
branches  distributed  in  the  lower  lobe  on  each  side;  d.h},  d.h",  d.h.^,  d.h.*,  the  four 
dorsal  hyparterial  branches  distributed  on  both  sides  in  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
lower  lobe  ;  /(,  accessory  bronchus  arising  close  to  the  first  dorsal  hyparterial  bronchus 
on  the  right  side,  and  representing  the  one  which  supplies  the  azj^gos  lobule  in  some 
animals. 


artery  lies  first  above  it  and  then  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  relative 
position  of  each  bronchus  in  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung  has  been 
already  described. 

The  right  bronchus  is  g'enerally  said  to  have  a  more  horizontal  direction  than 
the  left.  According  to  Aeby  this  is  however  not  the  case,  the  right  bronchus 
being  the  more  oblique.  The  undivided  part  of  the  right  lironchus  is  the  shorter 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  this  bronchus  soon  gives  off  a  branch  to  bs  dis- 
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tributed  in  the  upper  lobe  of  tlie  lung  (Fig.  441,  ep).  This  branch,  which  comes 
off  abote  the  place  where  the  right  pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bronchus 
(eparterial  branch),  is  not  represented  on  the  left  side  in  man,  and  it  is  hence 
inferred  by  Aeby  that  the  lobe  of  the  lung  to  which  it  is  distributed  is  also 
absent  on  the  left  side,  and  that  the  upiDer  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  in  reality  the 
homologue  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  All  the  other  branches  of 
the  right  bronchus,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  left  bronchus,  come  off  below 
the  place  where  the  corresponding  iDulmonaiy  artery  crosses  the  au.--tube 
(hyparterial). 

In  many  animals  the  bronchi,  instead  of  dividing,  as  in  man  they  appear  to 
do,  into  nearly  equal  branches  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  pass  down  in  the  form  of 
main  trunks  towards  the  extremity  of  the  lower  lobe,  giving  off  branches  at 
regular  intervals  in  two  directions,  viz.,  dorsally  and  ventrally.  The  character 
of  the  ramification  of  the  (hyparterial)  bronchial  trunk  as  it  is  continued  in  the 
lung  is  therefore  bipinnate  and  not  dichotomous.  In  addition  to  these  two  rows 
of  dorsal  and  ventral  branches,  accessory  branches  are  occasionally  met  with 
coming  off  from  the  main  trunk  ui  its  passage  through  the  lower  lobe.  These 
generally  arise  from  the  front  and  are  iutermediate  in  position  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  series,  generally  taking  origin  near  one  or  other  of  these. 
Of  the  accessoiy  bronchi  the  only  one  that  claims  especial  notice  is  one  which 
arises  near  the  first  dorsal  branch  of  the  right  bronchial  trunk,  and  which  ia 
some  animals  (monkeys)  supplies  a  special  small  lobe  placed  mesially  behind  the 
pericardium  and  termed  by  Owen  the  azygos  lobe.  In  some  animals  well- 
developed  eparterial  branches  arise  from  Tjotli  bronchi  and  supply  corresponding 
lobes  in  the  two  lungs.  In  some  (sheep,  ox),  the  eparterial  bronchus  to  the 
right  upper  lobe  springs  directly  from  the  trachea ;  and  a  similar  condition  has 
in  rare  cases  been  met  with  in  the  human  subject. 

In  the  human  lung  the  same  character  of  bronchial  ramification  can  be  made 
out  (fig.  441).  From  the  continuation  of  the  bronchus  four  dorsal  and  as  many 
ventral  hyparterial  branches  are  given  off  in  succession  in  each  lung.  Of  these 
the  ventral  or  outer  are  much  the  larger,  and  the  fii'st  ventral  branch  supplies 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  But  the 
subordination  of  the  branches  to  the  trunk  becomes  obscured  in  consequence 
of  the  size  of  the  ventral  branches,  which  are  as  large  in  most  cases  as  the 
ti-unk  itself  ;  the  latter  can  nevertheless  be  detected  pursuing  with  but  little 
deviation  a  course  towards  the  posterior  and  lower  extremity  of  the  inferior 
lobe. 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  gradual  increase  ia  the  combined  sectional  area  of 
the  system  of  air-tubes  in  proceeding  from  the  commencement  of  the  trachea 
to  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  ;  the  increase  being  only 
interrupted  at  one  point,  namely,  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  fii-st 
branches  which  are  given  off  from  the  bronchial  trunks.  The  combined  sectional 
area  is  here  no  greater  than  the  sectional  area  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea, 
although  the  combined  area  of  the  undivided  bronchi  is  distinctly  greater  than 
this.  (C.  Aeby,  Der  Bronchialbaum  der  Saugethiere  und  des  Menschen,  Leipzig, 
1880.) 

STEUCTUEE    OP    THE    AIE-TUBES. 

Trachea. — The  trachea  consists  of  an  elastic  framework  of  in- 
complete cartilaginous  rings  or  hoops  united  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  at 
one  part  by  plain  muscular  tissue.  It  is  lined  throughout  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  and  provided  with  glands. 

The  cartilages  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number.  Each  presents 
a  curve  of  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  resembling  the  letter 
C.  The  depth  from  above  downwards  is  three  or  four  millimeters,  and 
the  thickness  1  mm.  The  outer  surface  of  each  is  flat,  but  the  inner 
is  convex  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  give  greater  thickness  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge.     The  cartilages  are  held 
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together  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  elastic  and  yielding 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  only  occupies  the  intervals  between  them, 
but  is  prolonged  over  their  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  so  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  imbedded  in  the  membrane. 

The  cartilages  terminate  abruptly  behind  by  rounded  ends,  but  the 
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Pig.  442. — Longitudinal   sectio!j  op  the   human   trachea,  including   portions  of 
TWO  cartilaginous  rings  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith).     Moderately  magnified. 

a,  ciliated  epitbeMum  ;  5,  basement  membrane  ;  c,  superficial  part  of  tlie  mucous 
membrane,  containing  the  sections  of  numerous  capillary  blood-vessels  and  much  lymphoid 
tissue  ;  d,  deeper  j)art  of  the  mucous  membrane,  consisting  mainly  of  elastic  fibres  ;  e, 
submucous  areolar  tissue,  containing  the  larger  blood-vessels,  small  mucous  glands  (their 
ducts  and  alveoli  are  seen  in  section),  fat,  &c., ;  /,  fibrous  tissue  investing  and  uniting 
the  cartilages  ;  rj,  a  small  mass  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  fibrous  layer  ;  li,  cartilage. 

fibrous  membrane  is  continued  across  between  them,  and  completes  the 
tube  behind ;  it  is  here  looser  in  its  texture. 

The  first  or  highest  cartilage,  which  is  connected  by  the  fibrous  membrane  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  often  divided  at  one 
end.  Sometimes  it  coalesces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  cricoid  or  with 
the  one  below.  The  lowest  cartilage,  placed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  is 
peculiar  in  shape  ;  its  lower  border  being  prolonged  downwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  bent  backwards  so  as  to  form  a  cui'ved  projection  between  the  two  bronchi. 
The  cartilage  next  above  this  is  slightly  widened  in  the  middle  line.  Sometimes 
the  extremities  of  two  adjacent  cartilages  are  united,  and  not  unf requently  a  car- 
tilage is  divided  at  one  end  into  two  short  branches,  the  opposite  end  of  that 
next  it  being  likewise  bifurcated  so  as  to  maintain  the  parallelism  of  the  entire 
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series.     The  nse  of  these  cartilaginous  hoops  is  to  keep  the  -wandpipe  open,  a  con- 
dition essential  for  the  free  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

Within  the  fibrous  membrane  at  the  posterior  flattened  part  of 
the  trachea,  is  a  continuous  pale  reddish  layer  of  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  pass  across,  not  only  between  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages,  but  also  opposite  the  intervals  ;  they  doubtless  serve  to  narrow 
the  tube  by  approximating  the  ends  of  the  cartilages.  Those  opposite 
the  hoops  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  and  encroach  also 
for  a  short  distance  upon  their  inner  surface.  Outside  the  transverse 
fibres  are  a  few  fasciculi  having  a  longitudinal  direction. 


Fig.  443. 


Fig.  443. — A  PART  OF  THE  SECTION 
REPRESENTED  IN  THE  PRECEDING 
FIGURE     MORE     HIGHLY     MAGNIFIED 

(Kleia  and  Noble  Smith). 

The  letters  rej)resent  the  same  parts 
as  in  that  figure. 

The  submucous  tissue  con- 
sists of  loose  areolar  tissue 
which  serves  to  connect  the 
mucous  membrane  with  the 
fibrous  layer  and  the  cartila- 
ginous rings.  It  contains 
mucous  glands  and  a  quantity 
of  adipose  tissue  is  often  found 
in  it. 

The  mucous  memlbrane 
(fig.  443,  c)  is  smooth  and  of  a 
pale  pinkish  white  colour  in 
health,  although  when  con- 
gested or  inflamed,  it  becomes 
intensely  purple  or  crimson.  It 
contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  lymphoid  tissue.  Under- 
neath the  epithelium  is  a  basement  membrane  (fig.  443,  h),  well  marked 
in  the  human  trachea,  through  which  processes  from  the  subjacent 
connective  tissue  cells  and  cell-spaces  here  and  there  pass  into  the 
epithelium.  Throughout  the  mucous  membrane  a  number  of  fine  elastic 
fibres  are  found,  but  in  the  deeper  parts  the  elastic  fibres  are  very  large 
and  numerous  {d).  Along  the  posterior  membranous  part,  they  are 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  and  are  there  collected  into  distinct  longi- 
tudinal bundles,  which  produce  visible  elevations  or  flutings  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  bundles  are  particularly  strong  and  numerous 
opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

The  epithelium  consists  of  a  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  cells,  often 
very  irregular  at  their  fixed  end,  where  they  are  impressed  by  smaller 
cells,  between  which  they  penetrate  to  reach  the  basement  membrane. 
The  cilia  serve  to  drive  the  mucous  secretion  upwards  towards  the 
larynx.  Between  these  ciliated  cells,  are  found  others,  some  rounded 
others  elongated  ;  the  latter  being  prolonged  at  one  end  towards  the 
sm'face,  whilst  the  other  end,  which  is  not  unfrequently  forked,  reaches 
to  the  subjacent  membrane.    A  few  lymph  corpuscles  are  also  found 
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amongst  the  epithelial  cells,  as  in  other  epitheha.  Some  of  the  cells 
secrete  mucus,  and  hence  goblet-cells  are  frequently  found  here  (see 
p.  44). 

The  trachea  is  provided  with  numerous  small  mucous  glands.  The 
largest  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  tube,  either  close  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  or  occupying  little  recesses  formed 
between  its  meshes.  Smaller  glands  are  found  between  the  cartilaginous 
rings,  upon  and  within  the  fibrous  membrane,  and  still  smaller  ones  close 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  compound  glands,  and  their 
cavities  are  lined  by  a  columnar  or  cubical  epithelium  :  the  excretory 
ducts  pass  through  the  muscular  layer  and  the  mucous  membrane,  on 
the  surface  of  which  their  orifices  are  perceptible. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the'  trachea  are  principally  derived 
from  the  inferior  thyroid.  The  larger  branches  run  for  some  distance  longitudi- 
nally, and  then  join  a  superficial  capillary  plexus  with  polyhedral  meshes.  The 
veiois  enter  the  adjacent  plexuses  of  the  thyroid  veins.  A  rich  plexus  of  hjmjyliatics 
may  readily  be  injected  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  but  the 
lymphoid  follicles,  so  common  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  also  in 
the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  are  rarely  present.  When  found  it  is  generally 
surromiding  the  ducts  of  the  glands  as  they  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane 
The  nerves  come  from  the  trunk  and  recuiTent  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric, 
und  from  the  sympathetic  system.  There  are  said  to  be  numerous  ganglia  upon 
them,  especially  outside  the  muscular  layer  at  tlie  back  of  the  tube.  Their  mode 
of  termination  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced. 

In  the  dog,  cat,  sheep,  and  rabbit,  the  upper  half  of  the  trachea  is  said  to  be 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  through  the  anastomosis  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  nerves  in  the  larjTix  (Kandarazi). 

Bronchi.— The  general  structure  of  the  undivided  portions  of  the 
bronchi  corresponds  with  that  of  the  trachea  in  every  particular.  Their 
cartilaginous  rings,  which  resemble  those  of  the  trachea  in  being  im- 
perfect behind,  are,  however,  shorter  and  narrower.  The  number  of 
these  rings  on  the  right  side  varies  from  six  to  eight,  whilst  on  the  left 
the  number  is  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  bronchi  are  supplied  by  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  nerves 
are  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea. 

Termination  of  the  bronchi ;  structure  of  the  Tbronchial  tubes. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  as  they  pass  into  the  lungs,  divide 
into  tubes  of  less  calibre,  and  these  again  subdivide  in  succession  into 
smaller  and  smaller  tubes,  often  distinguished  as  IroncMa,  hronckioJes,  or 
IroncMal  tubes,  which,  diverging  in  all  directions,  never  anastomose,  but 
terminate  separately.  The  larger  branches  diverge  at  acute  angles,  but 
the  more  remote  and  smaller  ramifications  spring  less  acutely.  After  a 
certain  stage  of  subdivision  each  bronchial  tube,  reduced  to  a  small  size 
(about  1  mm.),  is  termed  a  lobular  or  respiratory  IroncMal  tide 
(Kolliker),  and  its  walls  become  beset  with  small  hemispherical 
saccules,  termed  air-cells,  or  alveoli.  They  occur  at  first  only  here  and 
there  and  confined  to  one  side  of  the  tube  only,  but  at  length  ahnost 
cover  it  so  that  the  tube  in  great  measure  loses  its  cylindrical  character. 
At  length  it  ends  in  an  enlarged  completely  sacculated  passage  termed 
the  alveolar  ]jassage,   from  which  are   given  off  blind  ramifications, 
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somewhat  enlarged  towards  their  extremities,  and  everywhere  closely 
beset  with  the  air-cells.  These  enlarged  terminations  are  named 
infundibula  (fig.  446). 


Fig.  444. 
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Fig.  444. — Portion  of  a  transverse  section  op  a  bronchial  tube,  euman  (6  mm.  in 
diameter)  (F.  E.  Scliiiltze).     Magnified  30  diameters. 

a,  cartilage  and  fibrous  layer  with  mncoiis  glands,  and,  in  the  outer  part,  a  little  fat ; 
in  the  middle,  the  duct  of  a  gland  opens  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  ;  h,  annular 
layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres  ;  c,  elastic  layer,  the  elastic  fibres  in  bundles  which 
are  seen  cut  across ;  d,  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

Within  the  lungs  the  air-tubes  are  not  flattened  behind  like  the  bronchi 
and  trachea,  but  form  completely  cylindrical  tubes.     Hence,  although 


Fig.  445. 


Fig.  445. — Section  of  a  small  bronchial  tube  (4  mm.  in  diameter)  from  the 
pig's  lung  (F.  E.  Schultze).     Magnified  240  diameters. 

a,  fibrous  layer  ;  &,  muscular  layer ;  c,  mucous  membrane  in  longitudinal  folds,  with 
numerous  longitudinally  running  elastic  fibres  cut  across  ;  d,  ciliated  epithelium ;  /,  sur- 
rounding alveoli. 
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they  contain  the  same  elements  as  the  larger  air-passages,  they  are  reduced 
gradually  to  a  state  of  gTeater  tenuity,  but  possess  '  certain  peculiarities 
of  structure.  Thus,  the  cartilages  no  longer  appear  as  imperfect  rings 
running  only  upon  the  front  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  air-tube,  but  are 
disposed  over  all  sides  of  the  tubes  in  the  form  of  irregularly  shaped 
plates  and  incomplete  rings  of  various  sizes.  These  are  most  developed 
at  the  points  of  division  of  the  bronchia,  where  they  form  a  sharp  con- 
cave ridge  projecting  inwards  into  the  tube.  They  may  be  traced,  be- 
coming rarer  and  rarer  and  more  reduced  in  size,  as  far  as  bronchia  one 
milhmeter  in  diameter.  The  filrous  coat  extends  to  the  smaUest  tubes, 
becoming  thinner  by  degrees  and  degenerating  into  areolar  tissue.     In 
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Fig.   446. DiAGRAilllATIC     REPRESENTATION     OF 

THE    TERJIINATION    OF   A  BROJfCHIAL  TUBE  IN  A 
GROUP    OF    INFUNDIBULA.      (E.A.S. ) 


it  are  mucous  glands  which  send  their 
ducts  to  open  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
These  occur  most  numerously  in  the 
larger  tubes ;  in  those  which  measure  less 
than  1  mm.  they  are  rarely  if  ever 
found.  The  mucous  memhrane,  which 
extends  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
air  passages,  is  also  thinner  than  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchus,  but  it  retains  its  ciliated  columnar  epithelium 
(figs.  444,  445,  cl).  The  longitudinal  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  (c,  in  the 
transverse  sections)  are  very  distinct  in  both  the  large  and  small 
bronchia,  and  may  be  followed  by  dissection  as  far  as  the  tube 
can  be  laid  open,  and  by  the  microscope  into  the  smallest  tubes.  The 
muscular  fibres,  which  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  confined  to 
the  back  part  of  the  tube,  surround  the  bronchial  tubes  with  a  con- 
tinuous layer  of  annular  fibres,  lying  inside  the  cartilaginous  plates 
(&)  ;  they  are  found,  however,  beyond  the  place  where  the  cartilages 
cease  to  exist,  and  appear  as  irregular  annular  fasciculi  even  in  the 
smallest  tubes. 


STRUCTUBE    OF    THE    PULMONARY    PARENCHYMA. 

At  the  point  where  the  small  bronchial  tubes  lose  their  cylindrical 
character,  and  begin  to  be  beset  with  air-cells,  their  structure  also 
gradually  undergoes  a  change.  The  muscular  layer  almost  disappears, 
the  longitudinal  elastic  bundles  are  broken  up  into  an  interlacement  of 
areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  which  sun-ounds  the  mouths  of  the  air-ceUs 
and  the  walls  of  the  infundibula,  and  the  columnar  ciliated  eiDithelium 
gives  place  to  a  stratum  of  non-ciliated  cells.  The  change  in  the 
character  of  the  epithelimn  first  occurs  in  the  so-called  respiratory 
bronchioles,  where  patches  of  small  pavement  epithelium-cells  begin  to 
appear  amongst  the  ciliated  cells,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
air-cells  upon  the  wall  of  these  tubes.  At  the  end  of  the  respiratory 
bronchiole,  near  the  passage  to  the  infundibula,  all  the  cells  which  fine 
the  wall  of  the  tube  are  of  the  non-cihated  pavement  variety.  But  the 
air-cells  themselves,  both  those  which  are  scattered  over  the  respiratory 
bronchioles  and  those  Avhich  cover  the  infundibula,  as  well  as  interme- 
diate portions  of  the  infundibula  which  occur  here  and  there  between  the 
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air-cells,  possess  an  epithelium  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  cells  of 
this  epithelium  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  : — 1,  large,  thin,  very  delicate 
cells,  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  lying  over  the  blood-vessels,  but 
also  in  many  cases  extending  over  the  interstices  between'  them  ; 
they  appear  not  to  possess  a  nucleus  :  and,  2,  small,  flat,  polygonal, 
nucleated  cellsj  which  lie  singly  or  in  small  groups  of  two  or  three 

Fig.  447. 


Fig.  447. — Section  of  part  op  cat's  lung,  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith).     Highly  Magnified. 

The  small  granular  and  the  large  flattened  cells  of  the  alveoli  are  shown.  In  the  middle 
is  a  section  of  a  lobular  bronchial  tube,  with  a  patch  of  the  granular  pavement  epithelium- 
cells  on  one  side. 

cells,  between  the  others,  and  always  in  the  interstices  of  the  capillary 
network. 

In  the  foetus  the  alveoli  are  entirely  lined  with  small  granular  pavement  cells, 
but  with  the  distension  which  follows  upon  the  first  respiratory  efforts  most  of 
the  cells  become  transformed  into  the  large  thin  epithelial  elements  above 
described. 


The  walls  of  the  alveoli,  which  mainly  consist  of  an  indistinctly 
fibrillated  connective  tissue  with  corpuscles  scattered  here  and  there, 
are  supported  and  strengthened  by  scattered  and  coiled  elastic  fibres, 
especially  numerous  near  their  orifices,  in  addition  to  which,  according 
to  Moleschott  and  others,  there  is  likewise  an  intermixture  of  muscular 
fibre-cells.  A  number  of  granular  rounded  amoeboid  cells  are  usually  to 
be  found  free  in  the  air-cells  and  smaller  bronchial  tubes  :  not  unfre- 
quently  they  contain  carbonaceous  particles.  By  the  migration  of  these 
cells  into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  carbon  particles  may  be  conveyed 
into  the  substance  of  the  lung  and  thence  into  the  lymphatics  and 
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bronchial  glands,  but  fluids  and  fine  particles  can  also,  it  is  believed, 
penetrate  directly  to  the  lymphatics,  both  of  the  interalveolar  tissue  and 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  by  aid  of  the  pseudostomata  which  connect  the 
cell-spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (see  p.  521). 

The  aix-cells  in  the  natiu'al  state,  are  always  filled  with  aii-.  They  are  readily 
seen  on  the  surface  and  in  a  section  of  a  lung,  which  has  been  inflated  with  air 
and  dried ;  also  upon  portions  of  foetal  or  adult  lung  injected  with  mercury  or 

Fig.  448. 


Fig.  448.— Portion  op  the  ottter  surface  op  the  cow's  lung  (from  KoUiker 
after  Harting).     Magnified  30  diameters. 

a,  pulmonary  vesicles  filled  artificially  with  wax  ;  6,  the  margins  of  the  smallest 
lohules  or  infundibula. 

wax  (fig.  448,  a,  a).  In  the  lungs  of  some  animals,  as  of  the  lion,  cat.  and 
dog,  they  are  very  large,  and  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  In  the  adult  human  lung  their  most  common  diameter  is  about  j^gth 
of  an  inch  (0'25  mm.),  but  it  varies  from  ^^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch  ;  they  are 
larger  on  the  sui-face  than  in  the  interior,  and  largest  towards  the  thin  edges 
of  the  organ  :  they  are  also  very  large  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Their  dimensions 
go  on  increasing  from  birth  to  old  age,  and  they  are  larger  in  men  than  in  women. 
In  the  infant  the  diameter  is  usually  under  ^oo^-^  ^^  '^^  inch. 

The  whole  lung  has  a  lobulated  structure  best  seen  in  the  foetus,  where  the 
lungs,  not  yet  distended  with  aii-,  present  very  much  the  appearance  of  com- 
pound racemose  glands.  The  infundibula  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to 
the  smallest  or  ultimate  lobules  of  such  a  gland.  They  produce  the  appearance 
of  polygonal  areas  enclosing  groups  of  six  or  eight  air-cells  which  are  seen  at 
the  surface  of  the  lung  (fig.  448).  The  infundibula  are  grouped  into  larger  or 
secondary  lobules,  and  these  again  into  yet  larger  divisions.  The  various  lobules 
are  united  and  separated  by  connective  tissue  in  variable  amount,  more  between 
the  larger  and  less  between  the  smaller  groups.  From  the  mutual  compression  to 
wliich  they  are  subjected  the  lobules  are  bounded  by  flattened  sides,  and  they  are 
compactly  fitted  to  each  other  and  to  the  larger  air-tubes  and  vessels  of  the  lungs. 


BLOOD-VESSELS,    LYMPHATICS,    AND    NERVES    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

Pulmonary  vessels.— The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  accom- 
pany the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  their  remote  ramifications  they  sub- 
divide more  frequently.  The  main  arterial  trunk  runs  down  immediately 
behind  the  main  bronchial  trunk,  giving  off  corresponding  branches  as 
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it  proceeds.  They  ramify  without  anastomoses,  and  at  length  terminate 
in  small  arteries  about  xoVo^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  lie  between 
the  alveoli,  partially  encircling  their  mouths  (fig.  419,  h).  From  these 
vessels  the  capillary  network  arises,  and  covers  each  alveolus,  passing  in 
the  inter-alveolar  septa  between  the  adjacent  air-cells.    As  was  pointed 


Fig.  449. 


Fig.  449. — Section  op  injected  lung,  including  several  contiguous  alveoli 
(F.  E.  Scliultze).     Highly  magnified. 

a,  a,  free  edges  of  alveoli ;  c,  c,  partitions  between  neighbouring  alveoli,  seen  in 
section  ;  b,  small  arterial  branch  giving  off  capillaries  to  the  alveoli.  The  looping  of 
the  vessels  to  either  side  of  the  partitions  is  well  exhibited.  Between  the  capUlaries  is 
seen  the  homogeneous  alveolar  waU  with  nuclei  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and 
elastic  "fibres. 


out  by  Eainey,  the  capillary  network  in  these  partitions  is  single  in  the 
lungs  of  man  and  mammalia,  although  it  forms  a  double  layer  in  the 
lungs  of  amphibia  and  reptiles. 

The  capillaries  are  very  fine,  and  the  network  they  form  is  so  close 
that  the  meshes  are  scarcely  wider  than  the  vessels  themselves.  They 
are  very  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  thin  layer  of  tesselated 
epithelium  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  partitions  between  contiguous 
alveoli  the  vessels  of  the  network  project  on  either  side  in  an  arched 
or  loop-like  manner  into  the  cavities  of  the  alveoli  (fig.  449).  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  near  the  air- 
cells,  is  partly  supplied  with  blood  from  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 

The  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  arise  fi'om  the  capillary  network 
of  the  alveoli  and  from  that  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  The 
branches  of  these  veins  which  arise  fi:'om  the  infundibula  near  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  do  not  accompany  the  bronchia  and  arterial  branches, 
but  are  found  to  run  alone  for  a  certain  distance  through  the  substance  oi 
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the  organ.  Thoj  finally  either  join  some  deeper  vein  which  accompanies 
a  bronchial  tube,  or  they  remain  superficial,  forming  a  wide-meshed 
plexus  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  finally  tending  towards  the  hilus  to 
join  the  larger  veins  I'lear  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  veins  from  the 
more  deeply  lying  infundibula  form  frequent  communications,  and  finally 
coalesce  into  large  branches,  which  accompany  the  bi'onchial  tubes  and 
arteries,  coursing  as  a  rule  in  front  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  In  their  course  together  through  the 
lung,  the  artery  is  usually  found  above  and  behind  a  bronchial  tube,  and 
the  vein  below  and  in.  front. 

The  pulmonary  vessels  differ  from  tlie  systemic  in  regard  to  theii'  contents, 
inasmuch  as  the  arteries  convey  dark  blood,  whilst  the  veins  carry  red  blood. 
The  pulmonary  veins,  unlike  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  are  not  more  caiaacious 
than  their  corresponding  arteries ;  indeed,  according  to  Winslow,  Santorini, 
Haller,  and  others,  they  are  somewhat  less  so.  These  veins  have  no  valves. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whilst  the  arteries  of  different  secondary  lobules 
are  usually  independent,  the  veins  freely  anastomose. 

Broncliial  vessels. — The  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
much  smaller  than  the  j)ulmonary  vessels,  carry  blood  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  lung.  The  bronchial  arteries,  from  one  to  three  in  number  for 
each  lung,  arise  from  the  aorta,  or  from  an  intercostal  artery,  and  follow 
the  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  through  the  lung.  They  are  ultimately 
distributed  in  three  ways  :  (1)  many  of  their  branches  ramify  in  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  the  coats  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  and  in 
the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  supplying  an  outer  capillary  plexus  with 
transverse  meshes  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  an  inner  plexus  with  close 
longitudinal  meshes  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  at  the  extremities 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  continuous  with  that  supplied  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  (2)  others  form  plexuses  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue  ; 
(3)  branches  sjDread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura, 
forming  plexuses  and  a  capillary  network. 

A  few  small  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries  also  pass  to  the  pulmonary 
pleura  and  surface  of  the  lung  through  the  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis 
(Turner). 

The  bronchial  veins  have  not  quite  so  extensive  a  distribution  in  the 
lung  as  the  broncliial  arteries,  since  part  of  the  blood  carried  by  the 
bronchial  arteries  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  superficial 
and  deep  bronchial  veins  unite  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  opening  on  the 
right  side  into  the  large  azygos,  and  on  the  left  usually  into  the  left 
upper  azygos  vein. 

According  to  Zuckerkandl  it  is  not  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  that  the  blood  brought  by  the  bronchial  arteries  is  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  but  in  other  parts  small  bronchial  veins  open  into  pulmonary 
branches  ;  and  even  veins  which  receive  branches  from  the  larg-er  bronchia, 
from  the  bronchial  glands  and  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium, 
empty  their  contents  partly  into  the  great  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Lympliatics. — Part  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  take  origin  from 
lymphatic  capillaries  in  the  interalveolar  septa,  and  those  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  come  into  connection  with  the  subpleural  lymphatic 
plexus,  previously  mentioned  (p.  503).     They  join  to  form  vessels  which 
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accompany  the  branches  of  the  pnhnonaiy  artery  and  vein,  running  on 
the  walls  of  those  vessels  in  twos  or  threes,  connected  by  numerous  cross 
branches,  and  in  some  cases  almost  completely  surrounding  the  blood- 
vessel. 

Other  lymphatics,  which  might  be  distinguished  as  bronchial, 
originate  in  plexuses  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Hence  they  pass  through  the  muscular  coat  to  form  another  plexus 
in  the  fibrous  layer,  wheve  they  are  most  numerous  on  the  side 
opposite  the  accompanying  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Here 
they  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  enclose  nodules  of  lymphoid 
tissue  (see  p.  214).  The  branched  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and 
cell-spaces  with  which  the  lymphatics  are  in  connection  at  their  origin, 
send  processes  upwards  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  air  tubes  and  alveoli, 
between  the  epithelial  cells  (like  the  pseudostomata  of  the  serous 
membranes,  p.  216).  Lymphoid  tissue  is  found,  according  to  Arnold,  in 
various  parts,  viz.,  under  the  pulmonary  pleura  ;  in  the  perivascular 
and  peribronchial  tissue  ;  in  the  bronchial  wall,  and  around  the  alveolar 
passages. 

At  the  root  of  the  Inng  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics  unite 
into  a  few  anastomosing  trunks  before  entering  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  lung  come  from  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior pulmonary  plexuses  which  are  formed  chiefly  by  branches  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  joined  by  others  from  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  fine  nervous  cords  enter  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  follow  the  air- 
tubes.  According  to  Eemak,  whose  account  has  been  confirmed  and 
added  to  by  the  more  recent  observations  of  Stirling  and  others,  they 
include  both  white  fibres,  derived  in  all  probability  from  the  vagus, 
and  grey  filaments  proceeding  from  the  sympathetic,  and  have  ganghon- 
cells,  both  singly  and  in  groups,  upon  them  in  their  course.  In  the 
lower  vertebrates  (frog,  newt)  the  nerves  are  chiefly  distributed  to  a  layer 
of  plain  muscular  tissue,  which  is  everywhere  found  taking  part  in  the 
composition  of  the  relatively  simple  pulmonary  wall  (Stirling),  but  in 
mammals  the  final  distribution  of  the  nerves  requires  further  exami- 
nation. 

Recent  Literature  of  the  lung's  and  trachea. — (For  older  literature  see  tlie 
article  "Lung"  by  F.  E.  Schidtze,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1S71)  ;  Rindjleisch,  Muskul. 
d.  kl.  Bronchien,  Med.  Centralbl.,  1872  ;  Verastel.  d.  Art.  pulm.,  Berl.  klin.  WocKenschr., 
1872  ;  Tarchette,  on  the  glands  of  the  trachea,  in  Riv.  d.  med.  &c.  di  Soresina,  1874  ; 
Aufrecht,  Epith.  d.  Lungenalv. ,  Med.  Centralbl.,  1875  ;  Kuttner,  Lungenepith.,  Virch. 
Arch.,  1876  ;  Kreislauf  d.  Lunge,  Virch.  Arch.  LXXHI.,  1878  ;  Cohnheim  u.  Litten, 
Emb.  d.  Lungenarterien,  Virch.  Arch.,  LXV.,  1876;  Cadiat,  Rapp.  entre  le  d^vel.  du 
poumon  et  sa  structure,  Arch,  de  physioL,  1877  ;  Stirling,  Nervous  apparatus  of  the 
lung,  Brit.  Med.  Jovirnal,  1876  ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1880,  and  Joui-n.  of  Anat.,  1881  ; 
Hyperplasia  of  muscular  tissue  of  lung,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1878  ;  Aehy,  Bronchial-baum, 
Med.  Centralbl.,  1878,  and  Leipzig,  1880  ;  See,  Calibre  de  la  trach.  et  des  bronches. 
Rev.  d.  so.  med.  XII.,  1878  ;  FranJcenhduser,  Tracheo-brouchial-schleimhaut,  Diss., 
Dorpat.,  1879  ;  Veraguth,  Lungenepith.,  Virch.  Arch.,  LXXXIL,  1880  ;  KolUker,  Bail 
d.  menschl.  Lunge,  Wuri'.b.  Vei'handl.,  1881  ;  Kandarazi,  on  the  nerves  of  the  resi^ir. 
tubes,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1881  ;  ZuckerJcandl,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1881. 

On  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs.  — Sikorski,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1870;  Klein, 
Anatomy  of  Lymphatic  System,  Part  II.,  1875  ;  Ins,  in  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pathol.,  V.  1876, 
and  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXXIIL,  1878  ;  Nothnagel  in  Vii-ch.  Arch.,  LXXL,  1877  ; 
Grancher  in  Graz.  med.,  1877  ;  Ruppert  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXXIL,  1878  ;  Schottdi'us  in 
Virch.  Arch.  LXXIIL,  1878  ;  v.  Witticli,  in  Mitth.  a.  d.  Konigsb.  physioL  Laborat.,  1878  ; 
Sdt£stoj)cd  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXXV.,  1879  ;  /.  Arnold,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXXX.,  1880. 
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THE    LARYlSrX,    OR    ORGAW    OF    VOICE. 

The  larynx  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  where 
it  forms  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  middle  line.  It  lies  between 
the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  below  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone.  It  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  cervical  fascia  along  the  middle  line,  and  on  each 
side  by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyi'o-hyoid  muscles,  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  by  a  small  part  of  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx.  Behind  it,  is  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane, 
and  above,  it  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx. 

The  larynx  consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  articulated  together, 
and  connected  by  elastic  membranes  or  ligaments,  two  of  which  project- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  cavity  are  named  the  true  vocal  cords,  being 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  It  possesses 
special  muscles,  which  move  the  cartilages  one  upon  another,  and  modify 
its  form  and  the  tension  of  its  ligaments,  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  continuous  above  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
and  below  with  that  of  the  trachea. 


CAETILAGES    OP    THE    LABTNX. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (fig.  450,  451)  consist  of  three  single 
and  symmetrical  prices,  named  respectively  the  thyroid  cartilage  (4),  the 
cricoid  cartilage  (fig.  450,  8,  fig,  451,  2),  and  the  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis. 
(fig.  451,  7),  and  of  three  pairs,  namely,  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages 
(fig.  451,  3),  the  comicida  laryngis,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages.  In 
all  there  are  nine  distinct  pieces,  but  the  cornicula  and  cuneiform 
cartilages  are  very  small.  Only  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages 
are  visible  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  ;  the  back  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  surmounted  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  these 
again  by  the  cornicula  are  seen  at  the  back,  whilst  the  epiglottis  is 
situated  in  front  of,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  opening. 

The  thyroid  cartilage,  the  largest,  consists  of  two  flat  lateral  plates 
which  are  continuous  in  fr'ont,  forming  a  narrow  angle  Avith  one  another 
like  the  letter  V,  most  prominent  at  the  upper  part.  This  angular  pro- 
jection is  subcutaneous,  and  is  much  more  marked  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  being  named  in  the  former  the  pomum  Adcmii.  The  two 
symmetrical  halves,  named  the  alee,  are  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form. 
Of  each  half  the  anterior  border  is  the  shortest,  the  pomum  Adami  being 
surmounted  by  a  deep  notch  (see  fig,  450).  The  free  posterior  border  is 
thickened  and  vertical,  and  is  prolonged  upwards  and  downwards  into 
two  processes  or  cornua ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and 
palato-pharyngeus  muscles.  The  u]3per  and  lower  border  have  each 
a  well-marked  sinuosity  close  to  the  cornu  :  otherwise  the  upper  is 
convex,  and  the  lower  nearly  straight.  The  flattened  external  surface  of 
each  ala  is  marked  by  an  indistinct  oblique  line  or  ridge  (fig.  450), 
which,  commencing  at  a  tubercle,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
upper  border,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  a  tubercle  below,  so  as 
to  mark  off  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  surface  from  the  remainder. 
This  line  gives  attachment  below  to  the  sterno-thyroid,  and  above  to 
the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  whilst  the  small  smooth  surface  behind  it,  gives 
origin  to  part  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  afforda 
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attachment  by  means  of  areolar  tissue,  to  the  thyroid  body.  On  their 
internal  surfaces,  the  ala  are  smooth  and  slightly  concaye.  Of  the  four 
cornua,  all  of  which  bend  inwards,  the  two  superior  or  great  cornua 
(fio-.  450),  pass  upwards  with  sometimes  a  slight  backward  curve,  and 
terminate  each  by  a  blunt  extremity,  which  is  connected,  by  means  of  the 
lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  to  the  tip  of  the  corresponding  great  cornu 


Fig.  450. — Front  tiewof  the  laryngeal 

CARTILAGES  AND  LIGAMENTS  (Sappey). 

1,  hyoid  bone  ;  2,  its  large  cornua  ;  3, 
its  small  cornua  ;  4,  tliyi-oid  carti- 
lage ;  5,  tliyro-hyoid  membrane  ;  6, 
lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  containing 
the  cartilago  triticea,  7  ;  8,  cricoid 
cartilage  ;  9,  crico-thyroid  membrane ; 
10,  lateral  crico-thyi-oid  ligaments. 

of  the  hyoid  bone  (fig.  450,  2). 
The  inferior  or  smaller  cornua, 
which  are  somewhat  thicker  but 
shorter,  are  directed  slightly  for- 
wards, and,  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  tip,  present  a  smooth  surface, 
for  articulation  with  a  prominence 
on  the  side  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  (fig. 
450, 8),  which  is  shaped  like  a  sig- 
net ring,  is  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  thyroid.  It  is  deep 
behind  (fig.  451,  2),  where  it  is 
expanded  into  a  squarish  plate  or 
lamina,  measuring  in  the  male  about  an  inch  from  above  down- 
wards ;  but  in  front  it  forms  a  narrow  ring  or  arch,  with  a  vertical 
measurement  of  only  one-fom'th  or  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Corre- 
sponding with  this,  the  suinrior  larder,  which  is  markedly  elevated 
behind,  descends  with  a  deep  concavity  in  front  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  while  the  inferior  horder,  is  horizontal,  and  connected  by 
membrane  to  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  The  posterior  elevated 
part  of  the  upper  border  is  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle  line  ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  this  depression  are  the  elongated  oval  facets 
for  articulation  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  These  facets  are 
slightly  convex  and  they  look  outwards  as  well  as  upwards.  The 
external  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  convex  and  smooth  in  front  and 
at  the  sides,  where  ifc  afi'ords  attachment  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscles, 
and  behind  these  to  the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  :  in 
the. middle  line  posteriorly  is  a  slight  vertical  ridge  to  which  some 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus  are  attached.  On  each 
side  of  this  ridge  is  a  broad  depression  occuj)ied  by  the  j^osterior  crico- 
arytenoid muscle,  outside  Avhich  is  a  small  concave  rounded  and  slightly 
raised  surface  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage (fig.  458).  The  internal  surface  is  covered  throughout  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.     At  its  lower  border  the  cricoid  is  cir- 
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ciilar,  but  higher  up  the  cartilage  is  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  so 
that  the  passage  through  it  is  here  elHptical. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  451,  3)  are  two  in  number,  and  sym- 
metrical in  form  and  position.  They  may  be  compared  in  shape  to 
irregular  three-sided  pyramids,  and  they  rest  by  their  bases  on  the  posterior 
and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  while  their  somewhat  curved 
apices  approach  one  another.  Each  is  about  half  an  inch  high,  and  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Of  the  three  faces  the  ^wsterior  is  broad,  trian- 
gular, and  concave  from  above  downwards,  lodging  part  of  the  arytenoid 


¥\rr.    451. 


Fig.  451. — Back  view  op  the  laryn- 
geal     CARTILAGES       AND        LIGAMENTS 

(Sappey). 

1,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  2,  cricoid  car- 
tilage ;  3,  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  4,  their 
muscular  j)rocesses  ;  5,  a  ligament 
better  marked  than  usual,  connecting 
the  lower  cornu  of  the  thyroid  with 
the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  6, 
upper  ring  of  the  trachea  ;  7,  ej)i- 
glottis  ;  8,  ligament  connecting  it  to 
the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
cornicula  are  seen  surmounting  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages. 


muscle.  The  anterior,  or  exter- 
nal, convex  in  its  general  out- 
line, and  somewhat  rough,  gives 
attachment  to  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  muscle,  and,  by  a  small 
tubercle,  to  the  corresponding 
superior  or  false  vocal  cord.  The 
internal  surface,  which  is  the  nar- 
rowest of  the  three,  and  shghtly 
convex,  is  nearly  parallel  Avith  that 
of  the  opposite  cartilage,  and  is 
covered  by  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  which  limit  the  internal 
face,  are  nearly  vertical,  whilst  the  external  border,  which  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,  is  oblique. 

The  dase  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  is  slightly  hollowed,  having 
towards  its  outer  part  a  smooth  surface  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  Two  of  its  angles  are  remarkably  prominent,  viz.,  one 
external,  short,  and  rounded,  which  projects  backwards  and  outwards, 
and  into  which  the  posterior  and  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are 
inserted  (muscular  process)  ;  the  other  anterior,  wdiich  is  more  pointed, 
and  forms  a  horizontal  projection  forwards,  to  which  the  corresponding- 
true  vocal  cord  is  attached  {vocal process). 

The  apex  curves  backwards  and  a  little  inwards,  and  terminates  in  a 
blunt  point,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  corniculum  laryngis. 

A  small  cartilaginous  nodule  (sesamoid  cartilage)  is  sometimes  found  at  tlie 
side  of  the.  arytenoid  near  the  tip,  embedded  in  the  perichondrium. 

The  cornicula  laryngis,  or  cartilages  of  Santorini,  are  two  small 
yellowish  cartilaginous  nodules  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  which  are 
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articulated  with  the  summits  of  the  aiytenoicT  cartilages  (fig.  451),  and 
serve  as  it  were  to  prolong  them  backwards  and  inwaixls.  They  some- 
times form  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages,  or  cartilages  of  "Wrisberg,  are  two 
very  small,  soft,  yeUowish,  cartilaginous  bodies,  placed,  one  on  each  side, 
in  the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  extends  from  the  summit  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  epiglottis.  They  have  a  conical  form,  with 
the  base  directed  upwards.  They  occasion  small  elevations  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  cornicula,  with  which,  however, 
they  are  not  directly  connected. 

These  cartilages  are  very  frequently  absent,  especially  in  the  white  races  of 
manMnd,  but  according  to  Gibb  are  always  present  in  the  negro. 

The  epiglottis  (fig.  451,  7)  is  a  median  lamella  of  yellow  cartilage, 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  obovate  leaf,  and  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx, 
projecting,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  upwards  immediately  behind 
the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  but  during  the  act  of  swallowing  it  is  carried 
downwards  and  backwards  over  the  entrance  into  the  larynx,  which  it 
covers  and  protects. 

The  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis  is  broad  and  rounded  at  its  upper  free 
margin,  but  inferiorly  it  becomes  pointed,  and  is  jDrolonged  by  means  of 
a  long,  narrow,  elastic  band  (the  tliyro-e])njJ6Uio  ligament)  to  the  deep 
angular  depression  between  the  alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  which  it 
is  attached  behind  and  below  the  median  notch.  Its  lateral  borders, 
which  are  convex  and  turned  backwards,  are  only  partly  free,  the  lower 
parts  being  enveloped  in  the  aryteno-epigiottic  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  free  only  in  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  Lower  down,  the  membrane 
is  reflected  from  it  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  forming  three 
folds  or  frasnula,  the  middle  and  lateral  giosso-epiglottic  folds.  This 
surface  is  also  connected  below  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  a  median  elastic  structure  named  the  hyo-ejjiglottic  ligament. 
The  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface,  which  is  free  in  the  whole  of  its  extent, 
is  concavo-convex  from  above  downAvards,  but  concave  from  side  to  side  : 
the  convexity  projecting  backwards  into  the  larynx  is  named  the 
tubercle  or  cushion.  The  epiglottis  is  closely  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, on  removing  which,  the  yellow  cartilaginous  lamella  is  seen  to  be 
pierced  by  numerous  little  pits  and  perforations,  in  which  are  lodged 
small  glands  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  larynx  is  similar  in  the  male  and  female, 
the  chief  characteristics  at  that  period  being  the  small  size  and  com- 
parative slightness  of  the  organ,  and  the  smooth  rounded  form  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  in  front.  In  the  female  these  conditions  are  permanent, 
excepting  that  a  slight  increase  in  size  takes  place.  In  the  male,  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  remarkable  changes  rapidly  occur,  and 
the  larynx  becomes  more  prominent  and  more  perceptible  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  Its  cartilages  become  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger, 
and  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  project  forwards  in  front  so  as  to 
form  at  their  union  with  one  another,  the  prominent  ridge  of  the  2Mmmn 
Adami.  At  the  same  time,  the  median  notch  on  its  upper  border  is 
considerably  deepened.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  distance  between  its   angle  in  front  and  the  arytenoid 
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cartilages  behind  oecomes  greater,  and  the  vocal  cords  are  necessarily 
lengthened.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  the  glottis,  which,  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  undergo  an  increase  of  about  one-third  only  in  the  female,  are 
nearly  doubled  in  the  male,  and  the  adult  male  larynx  becomes  altogether 
one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  female. 

Towards  the  middle  of  life  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  first  show  a 
tendency  to  ossification  ;  this  commences  first  in  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  much  later  in  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
In  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  ossification  usually  begins  at  the  cornua  and 
posterior  borders  ;  it  then  gradually  extends  along  the  whole  inferior 
border,  and  subsequently  spreads  upwards  through  the  cartilage.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  first  becomes  ossified  at  its  upper  border  upon  each  side, 
near  the  two  posterior  articular  eminences,  and  the  ossification  invades 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  cartilage  before  encroaching  either  on  the  anterior 
or  posterior  parts.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  become  ossified  from  below 
upwards. 

Striictiire  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. — The  epiglottis,  the 
cornicula  laryngis  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages,  are  composed  of  elastic 
or  yellow  fibro-cartilage  (p.  82),  and  have  little  tendency  to  ossify.  The 
apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  also  formed  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage, 
but  the  greater  part  of  these,  as  well  as  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilage 
are  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage,  resembling  generally  that  of  the  costal 
cartilages  (p.  81),  like  which,  they  are  very  prone  to  ossification  as  life 
advances. 

LIGAMENTS    AND    JOINTS    OF    THE    LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  broad  membrane 
and  at  the  sides  of  this  by  two  round  lateral  ligaments.  The  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  or  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament  (fig.  450,  5),  is  a  broad, 
fibrous,  and  somewhat  elastic  membrane,  which  passes  up  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  posterior  and  upper  margin  of  the  obliquely 
inclined  inferior  surface.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
when  di^awn  upwards,  is  permitted  to  slip  within  the  circumference  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  which  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage there  is  occasionally  found  a  small  synovial  bursa.  The  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  is  thick  where  subcutaneous  towards  the  middle  line, 
out  at  the  sides  becomes  thin  and  loose,  and  is  covered  by  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscles.  Behind  is  the  epiglottis  with  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  separated,  however,  by  adipose  tissue  and 
mucous  glands.  This  ligament  is  perforated  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
artery  and  nerve  of  each  side.  The  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments 
(fig.  450,  6),  placed  at  the  posterior  limits  of  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane, are  two  rounded  yellowish  cords,  Avhich  pass  up  from  the  superior 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  extremities  of  the  great  cornua 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  They  are  distinctly  elastic,  and  there  is  frequently 
enclosed  in  each  a  small  oblong  cartilaginous  nodule,  which  has  been 
named  cartilago  triticea :  sometimes  this  nodule  is  bony. 

The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are  connected  together  by  a  mem- 
branous ligament  and  synovial  articulations.  The  crico-thyroid  mem- 
■brane  (fig.  450,  9)  is  divisible  into  a  mesial  and  two  lateral  portions. 
The  mesial  portion,  broad  below  and  narrow  above,  is  a  strong  triangular 
yellowish  ligament,  consisting  chiefly  of  elastic  tissue,  and  is  attached 
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to  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  two  cartilages.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
convex,  is  partly  covered  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  is  crossed 
horizontally  by  a  small  anastomotic  arterial  arch,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  crico-thyroid  branches  of  the  right  and  left  superior  thyroid 
arteries.  The  lateral  portions  are  fixed  on  each  side  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  close  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  they  become  much  thinner  above,  where  they  are  continuous 
with  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments. 

The  crico-thyroid  articulations,  between  the  inferior  cornua  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  sides  of  the  cricoid,  are  two  small  but  distinct 
joints,  having  each  a  ligamentous  capsule  and  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. The  prominent  oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
are  directed  ui^wards  and  outwards,  while  those  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  are  slightly  concave,  look  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cap- 
sular fibres  form  a  stout  band  behind  the  joint.  The  movement 
aUowed  is  of  a  rotatory  description,  the  axis  of  rotation  passing  trans- 
versely through  the  two  joints.  In  addition,  a  slight  gliding  movement 
in  different  directions  may  occur. 

The  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments  consist  of  a  few  slight 
fibrous  fasciculi,  contained  within  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  form- 
ing the  false  vocal  cords  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  are  fixed  in 
front  to  the  angle  between  the  alts  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  some- 
what above  its  middle,  and  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  epiglottis  : 
behind,  they  are  connected  to  the  tubercles  on  the  rough  anterior 
surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  They  are  continuous  above  with 
scattered  fibrous  bundles  contained  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 

The  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments  are  formed  of  fine  closely 
arranged  elastic  fibres  which  are  attached  in  front  to  the  middle  of  the 
angle  between  the  alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  anterior 
projection  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  inner  edge  of 
each  ligament  is  free  and  sharjDly  defined  between  those  attachments,  and, 
covered  by  their  mucous  membrane,  forms  the  true  vocal  cord  of  its  own 
side.  In  other  directions  these  ligaments  are  less  sharply  defined,  for  in 
their  outer  part  they  spread  out  both  above  and  below  as  they  pass  back- 
wards. Above,  the  fibres  of  the  hgament  lie  near  the  upper  surface 
of  the  projecting  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  bounds  the  rima 
giottidis,  and  become  gradually  merged  into  the  elastic  tissue  of  that 
membrane.  Below,  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament  passes  into 
continuity  with  the  lateral  crico-thyroid  ligament,  so  that  it  may  be 
described  as  an  upward  extension  of  this  ligament,  and  the  vocal  cord 
may  be  stated  to  be  formed  by  the  superior  free  edge  of  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane. 

The  crico-arytenoid  articulations  are  surrounded  by  a  series  of  thin 
capsular  fibres,  which,  together  with  a  loose  synovial  membrane,  serve 
to  connect  the  convex  elliptical  articular  surfaces  on  the  upper  border 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  concave  articular  depressions  on  the 
bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  articular  surface  on  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  is  longer  from  before  back  than  from  side  to  side  ;  so  that  its 
long  axis  crosses  that  of  the  corresponding  surface  on  the  cricoid,  and  a 
part  of  the  latter  surface  is  in  every  position  of  the  arytenoid  left 
uncovered  (Henle).  The  movements  allowed  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  ; — 
1.  a  lateral  gliding  movement  from  within  out  or  vic6  versa,  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  being  bodily  moved  away  from  or  towards  its  fellow  ;   2.  a 
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rotating  moTement  on  a  nearly  vertical  axis,  the  vocal  processes  being 
inclined  inwards  or  outwards  (as  well  as  somewhat  downwards  or 
upwards).  A  combined  rotating  and  gliding  movement  mny  also  occur. 
The  ordinary  position  of  the  arytenoid,  when  the  larynx  is  at  rest,  is  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  articular  surface  on  the  cricoid.  There  is  a  strong 
crico-arytenoid  ligament,  arising  from  the  cricoid,  and  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cornicula  laryngis  are 
sometimes  united  by  a  synovial  joint,  but  most  frequently  by  connective 
tissue  forming  a  sort  of  synchondrosis. 

INTERIOR    OF    THE    LARYNX. 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  com- 
partment by  the  comparatively  narrow  aperture  of  the  glottis,  or  rima 
glottidis,  the  margins  of  \7hich,  in  their  two  anterior  thirds  are  formed  by 
the  lower  or  true  vocal  cords ;  and  the  whole  laryngeal  cavity,  viewed  in 


Fig.  452.  Fig.  452.— Anterior   half  of   a  traks- 

A^ERSE    vertical    SECTION    THROUGH    THE 

LAKYNXKEAR  IIS  MIDDLE  (Allen  Thomson). 

1,  upper  division  of  the  laryngeal  cavity; 
2,  central  portion  ;  3,  lower  division,  con- 
tinued into  4,  trachea  ;  e,  the  free  jmrt  of 
the  epiglottis  ;  e',  its  cushion  ;  /;,  great 
cornua  of  the  hj'oid  bone  ;  M,  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  ;  t,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  c,  cricoid 
cartilage  ;  r,  first  ring  of  the  trachea ;  ta, 
thyro-arytenoid  muscle  ;  vl,  inferior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligament  in  the  membrane  of  the 
true  vocal  cord  at  the  I'ima  glottidis;  s,  the 
ventricle ;  above  this,  the  superior  or  false 
cords  ;  s',  the  sacculus  or  pouch  opened  on 
the  right  side  by  carrying  the  section  fur- 
ther forward. 

transverse  vertical  section  (fig.  452) 
thus  presents  the   appearance    of 
an  hour-glass.      The  upper  com- 
partment communicates  with  the 
pharynx  by  the  svperior  ap&riure 
of  the  larynx,  and  contains  imme- 
diately above  the  rima  glottidis  the 
ventricles  {s),  with  their  pouches  or 
saccules,   and  the  upper   or  false 
vocal  cords.     The  lower  compart- 
ment passes  inferiorly  into  the  tube 
of  the  windpipe  without  any  marked  constriction  or  limitation  between 
them.     The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  triangular,  wide  in  front  and 
narrow  behind,  the  lateral  margins  sloping  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  epiglottis  (fig.  453,  A,  e,  and 
fig.  454,  a),  behind  by  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  453, 
B,  a)  and  cornicula  (s)  with  the  angular  border  of  mucous  membrane 
crossing  the  median  s^^ace  between  them,  and  on  the  sides  by  two  folds 
of  mucous  membrane,  the  anjteno -epiglottic  folds,  wliich,  enclosing  a 
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few  ligamentous  and  muscular  fibres  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages,  pass 
forvv'ards  from  the  tips  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  cornicula  to  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  epiglottis  (fig.  451,  8,  9,  10). 

In  studying  the  form  of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  and  its  apertures,  it  is  wll^  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  appearances  which  they  present  on  examination 
during  life  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  with  the  relations  of  these  to  the 


Fig.    453. — Thkee      laryn-  pig.  453. 

GOSCOPIC  TIEWS  OF  THE 
SUPERIOR  APERTURE  OP 
THE  LARYNX  AND  SUR- 
ROUNDING PARTS  IN  DIF- 
FERENT STATES  OP  THE 
GLOTTIS   DURING   LIFE  (from 

Czermak). 

A,  the  glottis  during  the 
emission  of  a  high  note  in 
singing.  B,  in  easy  or  quiet 
inhalation  of  air.  C,  in  the 
state  of  widest  possible  dila- 
tation as  in  inhaling  a  very 
deep  breath.  The  diagi-ams  A', 
and  C  ( A.T.),  have  been  added 
to  Czermak's  figures  to  show 
in  horizontal  sections  of  the 
glottis  the  position  of  the 
vocal  ligaments  and  arytenoid 
cartilages  in  the  three  several 
states  represented  in  the  other 
figures.  In  all  the  figures,  so 
far  as  marked,  the  letters  in- 
dicate the  i^arts  as  follows, 
viz.:  I,  the  base  of  the  tongue; 
€.  the  upper  free  part  of  the 
epiglottis ;  e',  the  tubercle 
or  cushion  of  the  epiglottis  ; 
p  h,  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  behind  the 
larynx ;  in  the  margin  of  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  w, 
the  swelling  of  the  membrane 

caused  by  the  cuneiform  cartilage  ;  s,  that  of  the  corniculum  ;  a,  the  tip  of  the  arytenoid 
cartUages  ;  c  v,  the  true  vocal  cords  or  lips  of  the  rima  glottidis ;  c  v  s,  the  sux)erior  or 
false  vocal  cords  ;  between  them  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  ;  in  C,  i  r  is  placed  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  receding  trachea,  and  5  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  two 
bronchi  beyond  the  bifurcation,  which  may  be  brought  into  view  in  this  state  of  extreme 
dilatation. 


anatomical  structure.  On  thus  examining  the  superior  aperture,  there  are  seen 
on  each  side  two  rounded  elevations  (fig.  4.53,  s,  w),  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  cornicula  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  ;  while  in  the  middle  line  in  front 
there  is  a  tumescence  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
epiglottis,  enabling  that  structure  to  close  the  aperture  more  accurately  when 
it  is  depressed,  and  named  the  tuiercle  or  cvsliion  of  the  epicjlottls  (e).  The 
mucous  membrane  betv/een  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  stretched  when  they  are 
separated  (b,  c),  and  folded  double  when  they  are  approximated  (A). 

On  looking  do^^vn  through 'the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx,  the  glottis  ox 
rima  rjlottklis  (fig.  4.54,  c)  is  seen  at  some  distance  below,  in  the  form  of  a  long 
narrow  fissure  running  from  before  backwards.  It  is  situated  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  is  bounded  by  the  truo  vocal 
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cords.  Above  the  glottis,  another  pair  of  projecting  folds  is  seen,  the  mqierior 
ox  false  vocal  cords,  which  are  much  less  projecting  than  the  inferior.  Between 
the  superior  .and  inferior  vocal  cords,  the  sinios  or  ■tentricle  is  seen  as  an  elon- 
gated depression  (%.  452,  s,  and  fig.  45i,  &'). 

The  superior  vocal  cords,  also  called  the  fahe  vocal  cords,  because 
they  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  are 
prominent  rounded  folds  of  mucous  membrane  enclosing  very  numerous 


Fig.  454. 


Fig.  454. — Perspective  view   op    the 

PHARYNGEAL     OPENING      INTO     THE     LA- 
RYNX FROM   ABOVE    AND   BEHIND  (Allen 

Thomson). 

The  superior  aperture  has  been  much 
dilated ;  the  glottis  is  in  a  moderately 
dilated  condition  ;  the  wall  of  the  iDha- 
rynx  is  opened  from  behind  and  turned 
to  the  sides.  1,  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ; 
2,  small  cornua ;  3,  great  cornua  ;  4, 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  5,  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  covering  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  6, 
gullet ;  7,  trachea ;  8,  projection  caused 
by  the  cartilage  of  Santorini  ;  9,  the 
same  belonging  to  the  cartilage  of  "Wris- 
berg;  10,  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold;  11, 
cut  margin  of  the  wall  of  the  j)harynx ; 
a,  free  part  of  the  epiglottis  ;  a',  its 
lower  j)ointed  part ;  a",  the  cushion  ;  &,, 
eminence  on  each  side  over  the  sacculus 
or  pouch  of  the  larynx ;  6',  the  ventricles ; 
c,  the  glottis  intermembranous  part :  the 
lines  on  each  side  point  to  the  vocal 
cords  ;  d,  intercartilaginous  part  of  the 
slottis. 


glands  which  form  somewhat 
arched  projections,  immediately 
above  the  corresponding-  ventricle 
(fig.  454,  h).  The  latter  is  seen 
on  looking  down  into  the  laryn- 
geal cavity,  the  superior  vocal 
cords  {cvs,  fig.  453)  being  further 
apart  than  the  inferior. 
The  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  the  structures  by  the  vibration  of 
which  the  sounds  of  the  voice  are  j)roduced,  bound  the  two  anterior 
thirds  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  corresponding  with  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  ligaments  (fig,  454,  c).  The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is 
so  thin  and  closely  adherent  as  to  show  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  liga- 
ments through  it.  Their  free  edges,  which  are  sharp  and  straight,  and 
directed  upwards,  form  the  lower  boundaries  of  the  ventricles,  and  are 
the  parts  throvm  into  vibration  diuing  the  production  of  the  voice. 
Their  inner  surfaces  are  flattened,  and  look  towards  each  other. 

The  rima  glottidisj,  an  elongated  aperture,  situated,  anteriorly, 
between  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  and,  posteriorly,  between  the 
bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  forms  a  long  narrow  slit,  slightly  wider 
in  the  centre  when  nearly  closed,  as  in  the  production  of  the  voice  ;  when 
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moderately  open,  as  in  easy  respiration,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  long  triangle, 
the  pointed  extremity  being  directed  forwards,  and  the  base  being 
behind,  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  453,  b')  ;  in  its  fhlly  dilated 
condition  it  is  lozenge-shaped  (the  posterior  sides  being  formed  by  the 
inner  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages),  while  the  posterior 
angle  is  truncated  (c').  The  rima  glottidis  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  ;  in  the  adult  male  it  measures  about  23  mm., 
or  nearly  an  inch,  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  6  or  8  mm. 
across  at  its  widest  part,  which  may  be  dilated  to  nearly  12  mm.  In 
the  female,  and  in  males  before  the  age  of  puberty,  its  dimensions  are  less, 
its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  about  17  mm.,  and  its  transverse  dia- 
meter about  4  mm.  The  vocal  cords  are  about  15  mm.  long  in  the  adult 
male,  and  11  mm.  in  the  female. 

The  ventricles  or  sinuses  of  the  larynx  (fig.  452,  s,  and  fig.  454,  h') 
are  naiTower  at  their  orifice  than  in  their  interior.  The  outer  surface  of 
each  is  covered  by  the  upper  fibres  of  the  corres]3onding  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle. 

The  small  recesses  named  the  laryngeal  pouches  (fig.  452,  s'),  lead 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricles  upwards,  for  the  space  of  half 
an  inch,  between  the  superior  vocal  cords  inside  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  outside,  reaching  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  that  cartilage 
at  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  The  pouch,  which  is  of  variable  size,  is 
conical  in  shape,  and  curved  slightly  backwards.  Its  opening  into  the 
ventricle  is  narrow,  and  is  generally  marked  by  two  folds  of  the  lining 
mucous  membrane.  Numerous  small  mucous  glands,  sixty  or  seventy  in 
number,  open  into  its  interior,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  fat. 
Externally  to  the  fat,  this  little  pouch  receives  a  fibrous  investment, 
which  is  continuous  below  with  the  superior  vocal  cord.  Over  its  laryn- 
geal side  and  upper  end  is  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres  (compressor 
sacculi  laryngis,  arytseno-epigiottideus  inferior,  Hilton)  connected  above 
with  those  found  in  the  aryteno-epigiottidean  folds.  The  upper  fibres 
of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  pass  over  the  outer  side  of  the  pouch, 
a  few^  being  attached  to  its  lower  part.  The  laryngeal  pouch  is  supplied 
abundantly  with  nerves,  derived  from  the  superior  laryngeal. 


MUSCLES    OF    THE    LARYNX. 

Besides  certain  extrinsic  muscles  elsewhere  described — viz.,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, omo-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  together 
with  the  muscles  of  the  suprahyoid  region,  and  the  middle  and 
inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  all  of  which  act  more  or  less  upon 
the  entire  larynx — there  are  other  muscles  which  move  the  different 
cartilages  upon  one  another,  and  modify  the  size  of  the  ajDcrtures  and  the 
state  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  These  intrinsic  muscles  are  the  crico- 
ihyroid,  the  'poderior  crico-arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  the 
thyro-arytenoid,  the  arytenoid,  and  the  aryteno-epiylottidean,  together 
with  certain  other  slender  muscular  fasciculi.  All  these  muscles,  except 
the  arytenoid  which  crosses  the  middle  line,  are  in  pairs. 

The  crico-tliyroid  muscle  (fig.  455,  10),  is  a  short  thick  triangular 
muscle,  seen  on  the  front  of  the  larynx.  Its  attachment  below^,  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  extends  from  the  median  line  a  considerable  way  back- 
wards, and  its  fibres  passing  upwards  and  outwards,  diverging  slightly, 
are  fixed  above  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the. 
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anterior  border  of  its  lower  coriiu.  The  latter  portion  of  the  muscle, the 
fibres  of  vhich  are  nearly  horizontal,  is  usually  distinct  from  the  rest. 
Some  of  the  superficial  fibres  are  almost  always  continuous  with  the 
inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.     The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are 


Fig.  455. — Side  view  of  the  larynx  (Sappey). 

1,  hyoid  bone ;  2,  3,  its  cornua  ;  4,  right  ala  of  tliyi-oid  cartilage  ;  5,  posterior  part  of 
the  sanio  separated  by  oblique  line  from  anterior  part  ;  6,  7,  superior  and  inferior  tuber- 
cles at  ends  of  oblique  line;  8,  upper  coi-nu  of  tliyroid  ;  9,  tliyro-byoid  ligament;  10, 
cartilago  triticea;  11,  lower  cornu  of  tbyi-oid,  articulating  with  the  cricoid  ;  12,  anterior 
part  of  cricoid;  13,  crico-thyroid  membrane;  14,  crico-thyroid  muscle;  15,  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscle  partly  liidden  by  thyi'oid  cartilage. 

Fig.  456. — Posterior  muscles  op  the  larynx  (Sappey). 

1 ,  posterior  crico-arytenoid  ;  2,  arytenoid  muscle ;  3,  4,  oblique  fibres  passing  around 
"the  edge  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  join  the  thyro-arytenoid,  and  to  form  the  aryteno- 
cpiglottidean,  5. 

somewhat  separate  from  one  another  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  leaving 
an  interval  which  is  triangular  with  the  base  upwards.  The  crico-thyroid 
membrane  is  here  exposed. 

Action.  The  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  contracting  will  ai^proximate  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  front.  In  this  action  the  thyroid  is  fixed  by 
the  extrinsic  mnscles,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  rotating  on  the  axis 
^hich  unites  the  articulations  between  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  cornua  of  the 
thjToid  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  part  behind  the  crico-thyroid  joints  is 
depressed,  and  with  it  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  the  vocal  cords  are  thus 
put  on  the  stretch.  This  stretching  of  the  vocal  cords  is  still  further  assisted  by 
the  action  of  the  oblique  fibres,  which  acting  from  the  cornu  of  the  fixed  thyroid, 
draw  the  cricoid  cartilage  backwards.  The  muscle  is  generally  described  as  acting 
from  the  cricoid,  but  as  Jelenfiiy  has  shown,  it  is  the  thyi-oid  that  is  fixed  in 
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vocalization,  tlie  cricoid  bein^  moveable,  and  indeed  receiving  no  extrinsic 
muscles  capable  of  fixing  it  effectually.  It  is  found  also  that  with  electric  exci- 
tation of  this  muscle  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  is  raised  towards  the  thyi-oid. 
Paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  accompanied  by  inability  to  produce  high  tones  of 
the  voice. 

Fig.  457.^ — OnTLiJTE   of   a?HE   eight   half  Fig-  i^7- 

OP  THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX  AS 
SEEN  FROM  THE  INSIDE,  WITH  THE  THYRO- 
ARYTENOIW  LtGAJIENT,  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE 
ACTION      OF      THE      CRICO-THYROID      MUSCLE 

(Allen  Thomson). 

t,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  c,  cricoid  cartilage  ; 
a,  right  arytenoid  cartilage ;  a,  its  Yocal 
process  ;  s,  cornicuhim ;  c  v,  the  thyro-ary- 
teuoid  ligament ;  the  position  of  the  lower 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ou  the  out- 
side of  the  cricoid  is  indicated  by  a  dotted 
outline,  and  r  indicates  the  point  or  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  the  coniu 
of  the  thjTToid  ;  c  t  h,  a  line  in  the  prin- 
cixjal  direction  of  action  of  the  crico -thyroid 
muscle ;  c  a  p,  the  same  of  the  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

The   posterior  crico-arytenoid 

muscle  (fig.  456,  1),  situated  be- 
hind, arises  from  tlie  broad  de- 
pression on  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  its  fibres,  converging 
u.pwards  and  outwards,  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage,  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid muscle.  The  upper  fibres  are  short  and  almost  horizontal; 
the  middle  are  the  longest  and  run  obliquely  ;  whilst  the  lower  or 
external  fibres  are  nearly  vertical. 

Action.  The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  draw  the  outer  angles  or  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  backwards  and  inwards,  and  thus  rotate  the  anterior  or  vocal 
processes  outwards,  and  widen  the  rima  glottidis.  They  may  also  draw  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  apart.  They  come  into  action  duiing  deep  inspiration.  If 
paralysed  the  lips  of  the  glottis  approach  the  middle  line,  and  come  in  contact 
with  each  inspiration,  so  that  severe  dyspnoea  may  be  produced.  Exxjiratory 
efforts,  however,  are  not  impeded,  and  vocalization  is  unaffected. 

"Variety. — In  connection  with  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle,  may  be 
mentioned  an  occasional  small  slip  in  contact  with  its  lower  border,  viz.,  the 
kerato-cricoid  muscle  of  Merkel.  It  is  a  short  and  slender  bundle,  arising  from, 
the  cricoid  cartilage  near  its  lower  border,  a  little  behind  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards  to  be  inserted 
into  that  process.  It  usually  exists  on  only  one  side.  Turner  found  it  in  seven, 
out  of  thirty-two  bodies.  It  is  not  known  to  be  of  any  physiological  significance. 
(Merkel,  Anat.  und  Phys.  des  menschl.  Stimm-imd  Sprach-organs,  Leipzig,  1857  ; 
Turner  in  Month.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  1860.) 


The  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle  (fig.  458,/),  smaller  than  the 
posterior,  is  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  lies  along  the  sloping  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  from  whicii 
it  arises,  its  origin  extending  as  far  back  as  the  articular  surface  for  the 
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arytenoid.  Its  fibres  pass  backwards  and  upwards,  the  anterior  or  upper 
ones  being  necessarily  the  longest,  and  are  attached  to  the  muscular 
process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  to  the  adjacent  part  of  its  anterior 
surface. 

This  muscle  is  covered  internally  by  the  lateral  part  of  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  and  externally  at  its  anterior  part  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  The  upper  part  is  in  close  contact  and 
indeed  is  sometimes  blended  with  the  thyro-arytenoid. 

Action.  These  muscles,  drawing  tlie  muscular  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
forwards  and  downwards,  rotate  the  vocal  processes  inwards,  and  approximate 
the  vocal  cords.     They  thus  act  antagonistically  to  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid. 

If  both  posterior  and  lateral  crico-arytenoids  be  thrown  into  action  simul- 
taneously, the  arytenoids  will  not  mrdergo  rotation,  but  will  be  drawn  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  the  glottis  Vv'ill  thus  be  widened. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  consists  of  two  portions,  one  external 
situated  immediately  Avithin  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  one 

Fig.  458.  Fig.    458. — Side    view    of  the 

LARYNX  AFTEK  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
RIGHT  ALA  OF  THE  THYROID 

CARTILAGE  (S.  G.  Shattock). 

h,  body  of  hyoid  bone,  cut  ; 
c,  epiglottis ;  th,  cut  surface  of 
riglit  ala  of  thyi'oid  cartilage  ; 
cr,  front  of  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
articular  faces  for  the  inferior 
corner  of  the  thyroid  is  seen  pos- 
teriorly; th.ar,  th.ar,  fibres  of  the 
thyro-arytenoid  (outer  portion) 
passing  from  the  thyroid  in  front 
to  the  arytenoid  behind  ;  th.ar', 
others  arising  from  "the  crico-thy- 
roid membrane ;  another  consider- 
able mass  of  iibres  is  seen  arising 
from  the  same  parts,  and  passing 
at  first  obliquely  and  afterwards 
nearly  vertically  upwards  as  the 
thjTO-epiglottidean  muscles,  <7(.fp.; 
th.ar.m,  small  thyro-arytenoid  ; 
th.ar.m',  a  small  slip  of  the  same 
muscle  passing  into  the  false  vocal 
cord  ;  cr.ar.lat,  lateral  crico-aryte- 
noid ;  cr.ar.^o,  posterior  crico- 
arytenoid; r.ar.ej),  right  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  muscle  near  its 
origin  ;  l.ar.ep,  left  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  near  its  insertion  ; 
I.  ar.  cp',  portion  of  the  same  inserted 
into  the  corniculum  ;  /,  fat  ;  s, 
saccule  covered  by  mucous  glands. 

internal  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  vocal  cord.  Sometimes  these  are 
described  as  distinct  muscles  under  the  names  external  and  internal  thyro- 
arytenoid (Henle),  but  the  separation  between  them  has  generally  to  be 
effected  by  artificial  means.  The  inner  portion  of  the  muscle  is  triangular 
in  section  corresponding  with  the  vocal  fold  which  it  occupies  ;  the  outer 
is  laterally  compressed  and  extends  both  above  and  below  the  inner 
portion.     Each  contains  both  antero-posterior  and  oblique  fibres. 
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Inner  portion. — The  -antero-posterior  fibres  of  the  internal  portion 
arise  in  the  lower  half  of  the  angle  formed  hj  the  alas  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  a  few  even  from  a  nodule  of  firmer  elastic  tissue  (sometimes 
described  as  fibro-cartilage)  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vocal  cord  itself ; 
and,  passing  backwards  in  a  shght  curve  with  the  concavity  inwards,  are 
attached  behind  to  the  vocal  process  along  its  whole  length  and  to  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  They 
are  joined  internally  by  short  fibres  which  are  attached  in  front  to 
the  vocal  cord,  and  behind  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  (jwiiio 
ary-vocalis  of  Lndvrig) ;  and  externally  they  are  contiguous  with  the  antero- 
posterior fibres  of  the  external  portion.  The  oblique  fibres  of  the  internal 
portion  pass  from  the  sloping  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  below 
the  vocal  cord  proper  (in  its  anterior  third),  upwards,  outwards,  and 
somewhat  backwards,  passing  between  the  antero-ioosterior  fibres,  and 
over  the  ventricle  of  Morgagni  to  end  in  the  tissue  of  the  false  vocal  fold. 

Outer  portion  (fig.  458). — The  fibres  of  the  external  portion  arise  in 
front  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  close  to  the  origin  of  the  internal  por- 
tion, and  from  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  ;  fr-om  here  they  in  part 
pass  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lateral  border  and  muscular  pro- 
cess of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  part  obliquely  upwards  towards  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  ;  some  which  are  more  vertical  in  direction 
passing  in  a  thin  layer  around  the  ventricle  of  ]\Iorgagni  and  the  sac- 
culus  to  end  in  the  false  vocal  fold.  The  portion  of  this  muscle  which 
extends  towards  the  epiglottis  is  often  described  as  a  separate  muscle 
under  the  name  of  thyro-epiglottidean  (fig.  458,  tli.ejj). 

Action. — The  bundles  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  differing  as  they  do  in 
direction  and  in  points  of  attachment,  must  differ  also  in  their  action,  if  sepa- 
rately called  into  play.  The  antero-posterior  fibres  will  tend  to  di'aw  forwards 
the  arytenoid,  and  Avith  it  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  rotating  the 
latter  upwards,  and  antagonising  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid,  the  effect  being- 
to  relax  the  vocal  cords.  But  if  the  latter  be  kept  stretched  and  approximated 
by  the  action  of  other  muscles,  those  fibres  of  the  inner  portion  which  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  vocal  cord  may  serve  to  modify  its  elasticity  and  consist- 
ence ;  while  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  portio  ary-vocalis  may  serve,  as 
Ludwig  has  pointed  out,  to  tighten  the  parts  of  the  cord  in  front  of  their 
attachment,  and  to  slacken  the  parts  behind.  The  vertical  fibres  of  the  muscle 
which  extend  from  the  sloping  part  of  the  crico-thyi-oid  membrane  across  the 
base  of  the  vocal  fold,  and  over  the  ventricle  into  the  false  vocal  cord,  must, 
when  they  contract,  render  the  free  edge  more  prominent.  Finally,  the  fibres 
which  are  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid  will  tend  to  rotate 
the  vocal  processes  inwards,  and  those  which  pass  up  into  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  may  assist  in  depressing  the  epiglottis. 

If  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  no 
longer  parallel,  but  are  curved  with  the  concavity  towards  one  another,  and  a 
much  stronger  blast  of  air  is  required  for  tho  production  of  the  voice. 

Santorini  descril^ed  three  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  an  inferior,  a  middle,  and  a 
svperior.  The  latter  is  not  always  present.  The  inferior  thyi'o-arytenoid  muscle 
of  Santorini  comprises  most  of  the  antero-posterior  bundles ;  the  middle  thyro- 
.  arytenoid,  the  oblique  bmadles  of  the  external  portion.  The  fibres  of  the  superior 
fasciculus,  when  present,  arise  nearest  to  the  notch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  base  of  the  aiytenoid  cartilage  (fig.  458,  tJi.ar.m.') 
This  is  named  by  Soemraerring  the  small  thyro-arytenoid  whilst  the  two  other 
portions  of  the  muscle  constitute  the  great  thyro-arytenoid  of  that  author. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  ft'om  the  back  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  a  thick  band  of  transverse  fibres  constituting  the  arytenoid 
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muscle  is  laid  bare  (fig.  45G,  2),  and  on  the  surface  of  tins  are  seen  two 
slender  decussating-  oblique  bundles  (3,  4),  formerly  described  as  portions 
of  the  arytenoid  muscle  (arytasnoideus  obliquus),  but  now  more  generally 
considered  as  parts  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  muscles,  with  which  they 
are  closely  associated  both  in  the  disposition  of  their  fibres  and  in  their 
action.  The  arytenoid  muscle  (fig.  45G,  2)  passes  straight  across 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  concave  surface  on  the  back  of  each.  The  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  muscles  (fig.  456,  5  ;  fig.  458,  l.ar.ep)  arising  near 
the  inferior  and  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  decussate 
one  with  the  other,  and  their  fibres  are  partly  attached  to  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  opposite  cartilage,  partly  pass  forwards  in  the 
aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  and  partly  join  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle. 

Action. — The  arytenoid  muscle  di-aws  tiie  arytenoid  cartilages  together,  and. 
from  the  structure  of  the  crico-arytenoid  joints,  this  approximation  when  com- 
plete is  necessarily  accompanied  with  depression.  If  the  muscle  is  paralysed, 
the  intercartilaginous  part  of  the  glottis  remains  patent,  although  the  mem- 
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Fig.  459. — View  op  the  interior  of  the 

lUGHT    HALF    OP    THE    LARYNX  (Sappey). 

1,  ventricle  ;  2,  superior,  and  3,  irferior 
vocal  cord  ;  4,  arytenoid  cartilage  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  ;  5,  arj'tenoid  muscle 
cut  across  ;  6,  slope  of  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane leading  up  to  inferior  vocal  cord  ; 
6',  lower  border  of  cricoid  cartilage  ;  7,  8, 
sections  of  cricoid  ;  2,  its  upper  border ; 
10,  section  of  thyroid ;  11,  upper  part  of 
larynx ;  12,  13,  glandular  prominence  in 
ary-epiglottidean  fold;  14,  16,  epiglottis; 
15,  fat  between  it  and  the  tbyro-hyoid 
membrane  ;  17,  section  of  epiglottis  ;  18, 
section  of  byoid  bone  ;  19,  20,  trachea. 

branous  lips  can  still  be  approximated. 
The  arijfeno-ejjifjloftidean  muscles  both 
approximate  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
which  they  include  in  their  embrace, 
and  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  so  as  to 
contract  the  whole  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx. 

It  is  remarked  by  Henle  that  the 
muscles  "  which  lie  in  the  sj^ace  en- 
closed by  the  lamina3  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  above  the  cricoid,  may 
be  regarded  in  their  totality  as  a  kind 
of  sphincter,  such  as  is  found  in  its 
simplest  form  embracing  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx  in  reptiles." 


THE  MUCOUS  MEMBBANE  AND  VESSELS  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

The  laryngeal  iniicous  membrane  is  thin  and  of  a  pale  colour.  In 
some  situations  it  adheres  intimately  to  the  subjacent  parts,  especially 
on  the  epiglottis,  and  still  more  in  passing  over  the  true  vocal  cords, 
on  whicli  it   is  very   thin    and   most   closely  adherent.      About   the 
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upper  part  of  the  larynx,  above  the  glottis,  it  is  extremely  sensitive. 
In  and  near  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  it  covers  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue,  which  is  liable  in  disease  to  infiltration,  constituting 
cedema  of  the  glottis.  Like  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  rest  of  the 
air-passages,  that  of  the  larynx  is  covered  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  with  a  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  by  the  vibratory  action  of 
which  the  mucus  is  urged  upwards.  The  cilia  are  found  higher  up  in 
front  than  on  each  side  and  behind,  reaching  in  the  former  direction  as 
high  as  the  widest  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  other  directions 
only  to  a  line  or  two  above  the  superior  vocal  cords  ;  above  these  points 
the  epithelium  loses  its  cilia,  and  assumes  a  stratified  squamous 
form,  like  that  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth.     Upon    the   true   vocal 


Fig.  460. — Posterior  view  of  the  nerves  Fig.   460. 

OF  the  larynx  (Sappey). 

1,  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  2,  its  branch 
to  the  crico-tliyroid  muscle  ;  3, 4,  5,  branches 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  ;  6, 
filaments  uniting  the  left  superior  and  in- 
ferior laryngeal  nerves ;  7,  the  same  on  the 
right  side,  cut  ;  8,  8,  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  ;  9,  branch  to  the  posterior  crico-ary- 
tenoid  muscles ;  10,  branch  to  the  arytenoid ; 
11,  12,  branches  passing  to  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid and  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 


cords  also  the  epithelium  is  squa- 
mous, although  both  above  and 
below  them  it  is  columnar  and 
ciliated.  Patches  of  strati  fied  squa- 
mous epithelium  are  found  also 
dotted  here  and  there  in  the  ciliated 
tract  above  the  glottis,  especially  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  at  the  free  border  of 
the  superior  vocal  cord.  Bodies 
which  are  to  all  appearance  similar 
to  the  taste-buds  presently  to  be 

described  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  are  found  imbedded  in 
this  stratified  epithelium. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  provided  with  numerous  glands, 
which  secrete  an  abundant  mucus  ;  and  the  orifices  of  which  may  be 
seen  almost  everywhere,  excepting  upon  and  near  the  true  vocal  cords. 
They  abound  particularly  upon  the  epiglottis,  in  the  substance  of  which 
are  found  upwards  of  fifty  small  compound  glands,  some  of  them  per- 
forating the  cartilage.  Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  a  mass  of  yellowish  fat, 
erroneously  named  the  epiglottic  gland,  in  or  upon  which  some  small 
glands  may  exist.  Another  collection  of  glands  is  placed  within  the  fold 
of  mucous  membrane  in  fi'ont  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  Avhich 
a  series  may  be  traced  forwards,  along  the  corresponding  superior  vocal 
cord.     The  glands  of  the  laryngeal  pouches  have  ah'eady  been  noticed. 
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"Vessels  and  Serves  of  tlie  Xiarynx. — The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  derived 
from  the  superior  thyroid,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  from  the  inferior 
thyroid,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  i:ei'ns  join  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  lympliatics  are  numerous,  and  i^ass  through  the 
cervical  glands.  Their  mode  of  distribution  resembles  that  in  the  trachea.  The 
nerves  are  supplied  from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  inferior  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  joined  by  branches  of  the 
sympathetic.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  sujpply  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  crico-thyi'oid  muscles,  and  also  in  part  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves  supply,  in  part,  the  arytenoid  muscle,  and  all  the  other  muscles, 
excepting-  the  crico-thyroid. 

The  superior  and  ulterior  laryngeal  nerves  of  each  side  communicate  with  each 
other  in  two  places,  viz.,  at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  beneath  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  and  on  the  side  of  the  larynx,  under  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  Numerous  ganglion-cells  are  found  on  the  branches,  both  on  those 
which  enter  the  muscles,  and  also  underneath  the  mucous  membrane.  End-bulbs 
are  also  described  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  posterior  or 
laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis  (Lindemann). 

The  further  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  will  be  found 
in  vol.  1. 

Becent  literature  of  the  larynx. — Luschl'ci,  Der  Keldkopf  des  Mensclien, 
Tubingen,  1871  ;  Jdenffy  in  Pflliger's  Arcliiv.  YII.,  1871,  and  Wiener  med.  Wochensclir, 
1872  ;  Scliech  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.  IX.,  1873  ;  Coyne  (mucous  membrane)  in  Monthly 
Micro.  Jom-nal,  1874;  Heitler,  Aden.  Subst.  in  d.  Schleimhaut,  Wiener  med.  Jahrb. , 
1874  ;  Ililhlmann  (Muskeln)  Wien.  Sitzungsb.,  LXIX.,  1874  ;  Disse,  Beitrage,  kc,  in 
Arcb.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XL,  1875  ;  Ziemssen,  Article  "Diseases  of  respiratory  apparatus" 
in  his  Handbook,  1876  ;  W.  Gruher,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXVL,  LXVIL,  1876  ;  St.  Petersb. 
Memoires,  XXIII.,  1876  ;  and  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1875  and  1876  ;  Riidinger,  Beitrage,  &c., 
in  Monatschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1876  ;  SchoficW,  in  Journ.  of  Anat.,  1876  (taste-buds  in 
epiglottis) ;  Weinherg,  Gestalt  d.  Kehlkopf  in  versch.  Lebensaltern,  Arch.  f.  khn.  Chi- 
rurg.,  21,  1877  ;  Davis,  Die  becherform.  Organe  d.  Kehlk.,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  XIV., 
1877  ;  Moura,  Dim.  d.  diverses  parties  d.  levi'cs  vocales,  Bull,  de  I'acad.  de  med., 
1879  ;  Griltzner,  Article  "  Stimme  u.  Sprache  "  in  Hermann's  Handb.  der  Physiol.,  1879 ; 
S.  G.  Shattock,  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1882  (thyro-arytenoid  muscle). 
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THE    THYEOID    BODY. 

The  tliyroicl  "body  or  gland  (fig.  461)  is  a  highly  vascular  organ, 
consisting  of  two  lateral  lohes,  united  together  towards  their  lower  ends 
by  a  transverse  portion  named  the  isthmus.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
convex  on  the  sides  and  in  front,  forming  a  rounded  projection  upon  the 
trachea  and  larynx.  It  is  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyi"oid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  behind  them  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
sheath  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  Its  deep  surface  is  concave 
where  it  rests  against  the  trachea  and  larynx.  It  usually  extends  so  far 
back  as  to  touch  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  oesophagus  also. 

Each  lobe  extends  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea  to  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  of  which  it  covers  the  inferior  cornu  and 
part  of  the  ala  near  the  posterior  border. 

The  transverse  part,  or  isthmus  (/),  commonly  lies  across  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rings  of  the  trachea,  but  is  very  inconstant  in  size, 
shape,  and  position.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  isthmus,  or  from  the 
adjacent  portion  of  either  lobe,  a  slender  conical  process,  named  the 
loyramicl,  or  middle  lobe,  often  proceeds  upwards  to  the  hyoid  bone,  to 
which  its  apex  is  attached  by  loose  fibrous  tissue. 
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This  process  usually  lies  somewhat  to  the  left  ;  occasionally  it  is  thicker  above 
than  beloTv-,  or  is  completely  detached,  or  is  split  into  two  parts :  sometimes  it 
appears  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  only.  In  many  cases  muscular  fasciculi,  most 
frequently  derived  from  the  thyi'O-hyoid  muscle,  but  occasionally  independent, 
descend  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  thyroid  gland  or  its  pyi'amidal  process.  They 
are  kno-wn  as  the  levator  glandulcB  tliyro'idecB  (fig.  461,  It).  It  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  happens  that  the  isthmus  is  altogether  wanting,  the  lateral  lobes  being 
then  connected  by  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue  only  :  this  is  the  natui-al  condition  in 
some  animals. 

Each  lateral  lobe  measures  about  two  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  largest  part,  which 
is  below  its  middle  :  the  right  lobe  is  usually  a  little  longer  and  wider  than  the 
left. 

The  isthmus  measures  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

The  n-eiglit  of  the  thyroid  body  is  ordinarily  from  one  to  two  ounces.  It  is 
always  larger  in  females  than  in  males,  and  appears  in  many  of  the  former  to 
undergo  a  periodical  increase  about  the  time  of  menstruation.     It  varies  a  good 


Fig.  461. — Sketch   showing  the  form  and  position 
OF  THE  THrRoiD  BODY  (Allen  Thomson).     One-half 

THE    NATUKAL    SIZE. 

The  larynx  and  surrounding  parts  are  viewed  from 
before ;  on  the  right  side  the  muscles  covering  the 
thyroid  body  are  retained,  on  the  left  side  they  are 
removed ;  li,  hyoid  bone ;  th,  right  thyro-hyoid  muscle ; 
0  h,  omo-hyoid  ;  s7i,  sterno-hyoid  ;  st,  sterno-thyroid ; 
c,  crico-thyi-oid  membrane  ;  ii;  trachea ;  ce-,  oesophagus; 
t,  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body ;  t',  the  left  lobe ;  i, 
the  isthmus ;  Ii,  the  fibrous  or  muscular  band  termed 
levator  thyroidese,  which  is  more  rarely  found  in  the 
middle  line  or  to  the  right  side,  and  which  existed  in 
the  case  from  which  the  figure  was  takez. 

deal  in  size,  and  occasionally  undergoes  enormous 
enlargement.  Its  colour  is  usually  of  a  dusky 
brownish  red,  but  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  hue. 


Structure. — The  texture  of  this  organ 
is  firm,  and  to  the  naked  eye  appears  coarsely 
granular.  It  is  invested  by  a  thin  trans- 
parent layer  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  which 
connects   it  with   the  adjacent  jDarts,  and 

imperfectly  separates  its  substance  into  small  lobules  of  irregular  form 
and  size. 

When  the  organ  is  cut  into,  a  yellow  glairy  fluid  escapes  from  the  cut 
surface.  Imbedded  in  its  substance  are  multitudes  of  closed  vesicles 
(fig.  462),  which  are  held  together  in  groups  or  imperfect  lobules  by 
areolar  tissue.  The  size  of  the  vesicles  varies  from  g-lo^^h  of  an  inch  to 
that,  of  a  millet-seed,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are 
spherical,  polyhedral,  or  flattened  in  shape.  The  wall  of  each  vesicle 
consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  cubical  or  columnar  epithelium-cells. 
According  to  Baber  there  is  no  basement  membrane. 

The  vesicles  may  contain,  besides  the  characteristic  yellow  glairy  fluid 
(colloid),  detached  epithelium-ceUs,  white  blood-corpuscles,  parenchyma- 
cells  which  seem  to  have  migrated  into  the  cavities,  and  also  according 
to  Baber  red  blood-corpuscles  in  various   stages  of  disintegration  and 
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decoloiirization.     From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  thyroid  body  may 
foe  concerned  in  producing  retrogressive  changes  in  the  blood. 

In  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  giand  there  occur  a  number 
of  cells  similar  to  the  "  plasma-cells  "  of  Waldeyer  ("  parenchyma-cells," 
Baber).  The  spaces  (areolse)  of  this  tissue  may  be  filled  with  the  same 
colloid  substance  as  that  which  occupies  the  vesicles.  The  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics  are  conducted  to  the  vesicles  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  the 


Fig.  462. — Section  op  the  thyeoid  gland  of  a  chu,d  (E.A.S.) 

Two  complete  vesicles  and  portions  of  others  are  represented.  The  vesicles  are  filled 
■with  colloid  which  also  occupies  the  interstitial  spaces.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
spaces  a  blood-vessel  is  seen  cut  obliquely,  and  close  to  it  is  a  plasma-cell.  Between  the 
cubical  epithelium  cells,  smaller  cells  like  lymph-corpuscles  are  seen  here  and  there. 

lymphatic  vessels  not  coming  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  walls 
of  the  vesicles  as  the  blood-capillary  network,  the  vessels  of  which  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  epithelium  and  may  even  project  between  the 
epithelium-cells. 

Although  the  vesicles  are  as  a  rule  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  adult, 
incompletely  developed  portions  may  here  and  there  be  found  in  which  anasto- 
mosing cylinders  of  columnar  cells  occur-. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  pathological  changes  to  which  the  thyi-oid  body  is 
subject  consists  in  the  accumulation  within  its  vesicles  of  colloid  substance  : 
in  certain  forms  of  goitre  it  distends  them  to  an  enormous  degree. 

In  the  foitus,  and  during  early  infancy,  this  organ  is  relatively  larger  than  ia 
after-life  ;  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  new-born  infant  being 
that  of  1  to  240  or  400,  whilst  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  becomes  only  1  to  1160, 
and  in  the  adult  1  to  1800  (Krause).  In  advaiaced  life  the  thyroid  body  is  liable 
to  become  indurated,  and  frequently  contains  earthy  deposit ;  its  vesicles  also 
attain  a  very  large  size. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  arferic-'^  of  the  thyroid  body  are  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroids  of  each  side,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  fifth  vessel,  the 
tliyro'ulea  iina.  The  arteries  are  remarkable  for  their  large  relative  size,  and  for 
their  frequent  and  large  anastomoses  ;  they  terminate  in  a  capillary  network 
tipon  the  outside  of  the  vesicles.  The  vcinfi,  which  are  also  large,  ultimately  form 
plexuses  on  the  surface,  from  which  a  su^jerior.  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  vein 
are  formed  on  each  side.  The  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins  open  into  the 
internal  jugular  ;  the  inferior  veins  issue  from  a  plexus  formed  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  open  into  the  innominate  veins.  The  lymphatics  of  the  th;)Toid 
body  fonn  numerous  and  large  anastomosing  trunks,  both  at  the  surface  of  the 
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organ  and  throughout  its  substance  ;  they  originate,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Frey.  in  the  connectiYe  tissue  which  unites  the  gland- vesicles,  with  the  cavity 
of  which  they  appear  not  to  be  in  communication.  They  contaia,  besides  lymph, 
colloid  substance,  similar  to  that  found  within  the  vesicles  (Baber). 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic.  They  accompany  the  blood-vessels;  and  have  here  and  there 
ganglion-cells  in  their  course  ;  their  mode  of  endiug  is  unknown. 

Recent  Literature. — PeremescIiTco  in  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  ZooL,  1867  ;  W.  Iliillcr  in 
Jena.  Zeitschr.,  1871  ;  Verson,  Article  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871;  JBuecliat,  Thesis, 
Paris,  1873;  Poincare  in  J.  de  I'anat.,  1875  ;  Bahcr  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1876  and  1881  ; 
Zeiss,  Dissert.,  Strassburg,  1877  ,"  (on  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  thyroid)  W.  Gruher 
in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1876  and  in  Virch.  Arch.  LXVI.,  1876  ;  (on  an  accessory  thyroid) 
Marten  in  Ai'ch.  f.  Anat.,  1879. 

THE    THYMUS    GLAITD. 

The  thynms  gland  or  body  is  a  temporary  organ  which  reaches  its 
greatest  size  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  hfe,  after  which  period 
it  ceases  to  grow,  and  is  gradnally  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  Its  function 
is  not  fully  understood,  although  it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  elaboration  of  the  blood  in  infancy.  When  examined 
in  its  mature  state  in  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age,  it  appears  as  a 
narrow  elongated  glandular -looking  body,  situated  partly  in  the  thorax, 
and  partly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  (fig.  463)  :  below,  it  lies  in 
the  superior  mediastinal  space,  close  behind  the  sternum  as  far  down  as 
the  fourth  rib-cartilage,  and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  and  pericardium  ; 
above,  it  extends  upwards  upon  the  trachea  in  the  neck  as  high  as  the 
lower  border  of  the  thyroid,  being  covered  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles.  Its  colour  is  greyish,  Avith  a  pinkish  tinge  ;  its  con- 
sistence soft  and  pulpy,  and  its  surface  appears  distinctly  lobulated.  It 
consists  of  two  lateral  lohes,  which  touch  each  other  along  the  middle  line, 
and  are  of  a  nearly  symmetrical  long  pyramidal  form,  though  generally 
unequal  in  size,  sometimes  the  left,  and  at  other  times  the  right  lobe  being 
the  larger  of  the  two.  An  intermediate  loVe  often  exists  between  the 
two  lateral  ones,  and  occasionally  the  whole  body  forms  a  single  mass. 

Externally  the  gland  is  in  contact  with  the  pleura,  near  the  internal 
mammary  artery,  and  higher  up  (in  the  neck),  mth  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid  artery.  The  dimensions  of  the  thymus  vary  according  to  its 
stage  of  development.  At  birth  it  measm'es  rather  more  than  two 
inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  at  its  lower  part,  and  about 
one  quarter  or  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  weight  at  that, 
period  is  about  half  an  ounce. 

At  puberty  the  thymus  is  generally  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige  which  has  entirely 
lost  its  original  structure,  and  consists  of  bro'maish  tissue  occupying  part  of  the 
superior  mediastinum.  Occasionally  it  is  still  found  in  good  condition  at  the 
twentieth  year ;  but  generally  only  traces  of  it  remain  at  that  time,  and  these 
are  rarely  discoverable  beyond  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year. 

Structure. — The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thymus  gland  are  each  invested 
by  a  thin  capsule  of  areolar  tissue,  which  sends  partitions  into  the  gland 
between  the  lobules  :  on  its  outer  surface  the  capsule  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  flattened  cells.  Each  lobe  consists  of  numerous  polyhedral 
lobules,  connected  by  a  more  delicate  intervening  areolar  tissue.  These 
primary  lobules  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nodules  or  follicles 
(fig.  464,  &,  i),  one  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter.     Each  follicle 
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is  composed  of  a  central  part  or  medulla,  and  an  external  larger  part  or 
cortex.  The  cortex  is  in  many  respects  similar  in  structure  to  an  ordi- 
nary lymphoid  follicle,  such  as  those  of  the  tonsils  or  of  Peyer's  patches 
in  the  intestine  :  consisting,  like  these,  of  retiform  tissue  composed  of  a 
network  of  branched  cells,  and  of  a  fine  reticulum  (Watney),  the  meshes 
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Fig.  463. — The  thymus  in  a  chili>  of  six  jionths  (Sappey). 

A.  Situation,  form  and  relations  of  the  gland.  1,  right  lobe;  2,  left  lobe  ;  3,  median 
furrow  ;  4,  lung,  somewhat  everted  ;  5,  internal  mammary  vein  ;  6,  thyroid  body  ; 
7,  8,  inferior  thyroid  veins,  mesial  and  lateral  ;  9,  common  carotid  artery;  10,  internal 
jugular  vein;  11,  pneumogastric  nerve.  B.  Eight  lobe  of  the  thymus  after  removal  of 
its  envelope  ;  1,  its  apex  ;  2,  its  base  ;  3,  thin  outer  border;  4,  thick  inner  border. 
C.  The  gland  unravelled,  showing  the  lobules  grouped  around  a  central  cord  ;  4,  the 
central  cord  or  strand  of  connective  tissue,  connecting  the  lobules. 


of  both  being  filled  with  lymphoid  cells  (thymus  corpuscles)  ;  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  foUicle  the  retiform  tissue  is  somewhat  closer,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  capsule  for  it.  In  some  animals  these  capsules  completely  enclose 
the  follicles,  but  in  others,  including  man,  several  follicles  may  be  united 
towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  which  is  then  commonly  of  softer  con- 
sistence than  the  other  parts,  and  apt  to  break  down  if  not  perfectly  fresh, 
so  as  to  give  the  deceptive  appearance  of  a  central  cavity  (see  fig.  46-4). 
In  the  medulla,  the  retiform  tissue  is  coarser  and  the  lymphoid  cells 
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fewer  ;  but  it  contains  here  and  there  peculiar  corpuscles,  which  present 
an  appearance  of  concentric  striation,  and  are  known  as  the  concentric 
corpuscles  of  Hasscdl.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  blood-corpuscle 
to  three  times  that  diameter,  or  more  ;  the  larger  often  contain  smaller 
ones  in  their  interior. 

Each  is  composed  of  an  envelope  of  epithelioid  cells  enclosing  a 
central  mass,  formed  of  one  or  more  granular  cells.  The  latter  are  also 
found,  unenclosed,  in  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  follicle,  and  occasionally 
attain  a  large  size  (giant-cells).  The  concentric  corpuscles  are  often 
attached  to  blood-vessels  and  to  each  other  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  it  has  been  inferred  by  Afanassiew  that  they  are  merely  portions  of 
vessels  which  have  become  atrophied,  but  according  to  Watney  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  since,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  abundant,  the  formation 
of  blood-vessels,  and  of  blood-corpuscles  within  them,  is  proceeding  most 
actively  in  the  glands.  Cysts,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  have  been 
found  by  Watney  in  the  thymus  of  the  dog. 

^       -    ,      r,  Fig-  464. 

Fig.  464. — Section  OF  A  LOBULE  OF  AN  INJECTED 

INFANTILE    THYMUS    GLAND  (from  Kolliker). 

Magnified. 

a,  capsule  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
lobule  ;  h,  h,  follicles  ;  c,  cleft  in  the  centre  of 
the  lobule,  probably  produced  by  the  shrinking 
away  of  the  soft  follicular  substance. 

The  retrogressive  development  of  the 
gland  is  a,cconipanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue,  which  also 
invades  the  follicles.  In  this  tissue  plasma- 
cells  become  accumulated,  and  are  eventually 
transformed  into  fat-cells,  the  normal  struc- 
ture of  the  thymus  becoming  gradually 
obliterated. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of 
the  thymus  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
viz.,  from  the  internal  mammary,  the  inferior 
and  superior  thyroid,  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries.  Their  branches  penetrate 
to  the  follicles,  where  they  form  a  plexus 
which  surrounds  the  cortex  and  from  which 

capillaries  converge  towards  the  medulla.  In  some  animals  these  vessels  loop 
back  towards  the  cortex,  but  in  others  they  open  into  an  inner  vascular  circle 
which  lies  just  within  the  boundary  of  the  medulla.  The  rf;'«5,  for  the  most  part, 
open  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  Ijimpliatics  are  large.  According  to  the  observations  of  His  on  the  calf, 
the  larger  blood-vessels  passing  to  the  centre  are  each  accompanied  by  two  or 
more  lymphatic  trunks.  These  arise  from  an  interlobular  plexus,  which  again  is 
in  connection  with  vessels  which  surround  and  enclose  the  indi'vidual  follicles 
without  penetrating  them  (as  in  those  of  the  intestine). 

Tlie  nerves  are  very  minute.  Haller  thought  that  they  were  partly  derived 
from  the  phrenic  nerves,  but  according  to  Cooper,  no  filaments  from  these  nerves 
go  into  the  gland,  although  they  reach  the  investing  capsule,  as  does  also  a 
branch  from  the  descendens  noni.  Small  filaments,  derived  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  descend,  on  the  thyi-oid  body,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thymus.    Sympathetic  nerves  also  reach  the  gland  along  its  various  arteries. 

For  the  literature  of  the  thymus,  as  well  as  many  details  of  its  comparative 
structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Watney  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1882. 
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THE    MOUTH. 


OKGANS    OF    DIGESTION. 

The  cliff  est  ive  a2)paratns  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  together 
mth  Yarious  glands  of  which  it  receives  the  secretions. 

The  ahmentary  canal  commences  at  the  mouth  and  terminates  at  the 
anus.  Its  average  length  is  about  thirty  feet, — about  five  or  six  times 
the  length  of  tlie  body. 

The  part  in  the  head  and  thorax  consists  of  the  moufk,  with  the  teeth, 
and  salivary  glands,  the  pharynx,  and  the  asopliayiis  or  gullet.  The 
part  contained  in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  consists  of  the  stomach  and 
the  small  and  large  intestine.  Numerous  small  glands  are  situated  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  ducts  of 
larger  glands,  the  salivary  glands,  jxmcreas  and  liver,  open  on  its  inner 
surface, 

THE    MOUTH. 

The  montk  is  bounded  by  the  lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  and  communicates  behind  with  the  pharynx  through  the 
fauces  (isthmus  i^iucium).  It  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane, 
"and  into  it  open  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  composed  externally  of  skin,  and  internally  of 
mucous  membrane,  between  which  are  included  muscles,  vessels,  and 
nerves  fully  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  areolar  tissue,  fat,  and 
numerous  small  glands.  The  free  border  of  the  lips  is  protected  by  a 
dry  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  skin,  is 
covered  with   numerous  minute   vascular    papillae    (fig.  4 Go),  ""■^^    ^" 


and 
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Fig.  465. — Three    papilla    from   the    lip,    with   the 

BLOOD-VESSELS    INJECTED     (Tolclt). 

highly  sensitive.  In  some  of  these  papillae  nerve 
end-bulbs,  approaching  in  character  to  tactile 
corpuscles,  are  found.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
each  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  fold  in 
the  middle  line,  connecting  the  lip  with  the 
gums.  .  These  are  the  fra.na  or  frccnula :  that 
of  the  upper  lip  is  the  larger. 


Numerous  small  racemose  glands  (labial  (/lands) 
open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  near  the  oral 
aperture.  They  are  situated  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  orbicularis  oris  muscles. 

Other  small  glands  {buccal  fflands)  lie  between  the 
buccinator  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek.     Two  or  three,  larger  than  the  rest,  found  be- 
tween the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and  open- 
ing by  separate  ducts  near  the  last  molar  teeth,  are 
The  secretion  of  these  glands  is  understood  to  be  mucus ; 
whether  it  has  any  of  the  specific  properties  of   saliva  is  not  known.      Small 
sebaceous  glands  occru-  on  the  outer  part  of  the  red  border  of  the  lips. 


called  the  violar  glands 


Immediately  mthin  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  the  dental  arches,  consist- 
ing of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillas.  The  cjums 
(gingivae)  are  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue,  cohering  very 
closely  with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  covered  by  a 
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red  and  highly  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  smooth  in  its 
general  surface,  but  is  beset  with  fine  papillge  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  teeth. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  lined  by  scaly  stratified  epi- 
thelium, containing  in  the  deeper  layers  nmnerous  cells  marked  with 
ridges  and  spines,  like  those  described  in  the  epidermis. 

THE    TEETH. 

In  the  human  subject,  as  in  mammalia  generally,  two  sets  of  teeth 
make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  life,  of  which  the  first  compre- 
hends the  temporary  or  milJc  teeth,  whilst  the  second  is  the  permanent 
set.  The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  permanent  set  consists  of  thirty-two,  sixteen  above  and  sixteen 
below. 

GENEEAL  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  TEETH. 

A  tooth  consists  of  three  portions,  viz.,  one  which  projects  above  the 
gums  and  is  named  the  body  or  crown,  another  fixed  in  the  alveolus  or 
socket,  the  root,  consisting  oi^fang  ox  fangs — and  a  third,  intermediate 
between  the  other  two,  and,  from  being  more  or  less  constricted,  named 
the  nech  (fig.  466).  The  size  and  form  of  each  of  these  parts  vary  in 
the  dificrent  kinds  of  teeth. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws, 
in  which  they  are  implanted.  Each  alveolus  is  lined  by  periosteum 
(dental  periosteum,  fig.  466,  4),  which  also  invests  the  contained  tooth 
as  high  as  the  neck,  and  is  blended  above  with  the  dense  tissue  of  the 
gums.  The  fangs  of  all  the  teeth  taper  fi'om  the  cervix  to  the  point, 
and  this  form,  together  with  the  accurate  adjustment  to  the  alveolus, 
has  the  effect  of  distributing  the  pressure  during  use  over  the  whole 
socket,  and  of  preventing  it  fi'om  unduly  bearing  on  the  point  of  the 
fang,  through  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter. 

The  thirty-two  permanent  teeth  consist  of  four  incisors,  two  canines, 
four  bicuspids,  and  six  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  twenty  temporary 
teeth  are  fom'  incisors,  two  canines,  and  four  molars  above  and  below. 
There  are  no  bicuspids  among  the  temporary  teeth,  the  eight  deciduous 
molars  preceding  eight  bicuspids  of  the  permanent  set.  The  relative 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  formula,  which  also  exhibits  the  relation 
between  the  two  sets  in  these  respects  : — 
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The  Peemai^ent  Teeth. — The  incisors  (fig.  467),  eight  in  number, 
are  the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  are  so  named  from  being- 
adapted  for  cutting  or  dividing  the  food.  Their  crowns  are  chisel- 
shaped  (c),  and  have  a  sharp  horizontal  cutting  edge,  which  by  con- 
tinued use  is  bevelled  oft'  behind  in  the  upper  teeth,  but  in  the  lower  ones 
is  worn  down  in  front,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  over-lapping 
edges  of  the  upper  teeth.    Before  being  subjected  to  wear,  the  horizontal 
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edge  of  each  incisor  is  marked  by  three  small  prominent  points, 
separated  by  two  slight  notches  (fig  467,  d).  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  crown  is  slightly  convex,  and  the  posterior  concave.     The  fang  is 


Fi£j   4G6. 


Fig.   466. — Vertical  section 

OF    PREMOLAR    OF    CAT.       15 

DIAMETERS  (Waldeycr). 

c,  is  placed  in  the  pulp- 
cavity,  opposite  the  cervix  or 
neck  of  the  tooth  ;  the  part 
above  is  the  crown,  that  below 
is  the  root  (fang).  1,  enamel 
with  radial  and  concentric 
markings ;  2,  dentine,  with 
tubules  and  incremental  lines ; 
3,  cement  or  crusta  petrosa, 
with  bone  corpuscles  ;  4, 
dental  j^eriosteum  ;  5,  bone 
of  lower  jaw. 

long,  single,  conical,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides, 
where  it  sometimes 
though  rarely  presents 
a  slight  longitudinal 
fmTow  (as  in  c). 

The  lower  incisor  teeth 
are  placed  vertically  in  the 
jaw,  but  the  corresponding- 
upper  teeth  are  directed 
obliquely  forwards.  The 
upper  incisors  are,  on  the 
whole,  larger  than  the  lower 
ones.  Of  those  in  the  upper 
jaw  the  central  incisors  are 
the  larger  ;  but  in  the  lower 
jaw,  the  central  Incisors 
are  the  smaller,  and  are, 
indeed,  the  smallest  of  all 
the  incisor  teeth. 


The  canine  teeth 
(fig.  468),  four  in 
number,  are  placed  one 
on  each  side,  above  and 
below,  next  to  the  lateral  incisors.  They  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  incisor  teeth.  The  crown  is  thick  and  conical,  convex  in 
front  and  hoUowed  behind,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
large  incisor  tooth  the  angles  of  which  have  been  removed,  so  as 
to  leave  a  single  central  point  or  cusp,  whence  the  name  cuspidate 
applied  to  these  teeth.  The  point  always  becomes  worn  down  by 
use.  The  fang  of  the  canine  teeth  is  single,  conical,  and  compressed 
at  the  sides  :  it  is  longer  than  the  fangs  of  any  of  the  other  teeth,  and 
is  so  thick  as  to  cause  a  prominence  of  the  alveolar  arch  :  on  the  sides  it 
is  marked  by  a  groove,  an  indication,  as  it  were,  of  the  cleft  or  divi- 
sion which  appears  in  the  teeth  next  behind. 
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The  upper  canines,  popularly  called  the  eye-teeth,  are  larger  than  the  lower, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  width  of  the  upper  range  of 
incisors,  they  are  thrown  a  little  farther  outwards  than  the  lower  ones.  In  the 
dog-tribe,  and  in  the  carnivora  generally,  these  teeth  acquire  a  great  size,  and  are 
fitted  for  seizing  and  killing  prey,  and  for  gnawing  and  tearing  it  when  taken  as 
food. 


Fis 


iQ7. — Incisor  teeth  of  the  upper 

AND    LOWER   JAWS. 


Fig.  467. 


a,  front  view  of  the  upper  and  lower 
middle  incisors  ;  h,  front  view  of  the  ujjper 
and  lower  lateral  incisors  ;  c,  lateral  view 
of  the  upper  and  lower  middle  incisors, 
showing  the  chisel  shape  of  the  crown  ; 
a  groove  is  seen  marking  slightly  the  fang 
of  the  lower  tooth  ;  d,  the  uj^per  and 
lower  middle  incisor  teeth  before  they  have 
been  worn,  showing  the  three  j)oints  on 
the  cutting  edge. 


The  bicuspids  (fig.  469),  also 
called  j^rgjnofers,  are  four  in  each 
jaw ;  they  are  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  canines,  next  to  which 
they  are  placed.  The  crown  is  com- 
pressed antero-posteriorly,  and  is 
convex,  not  only  on  its  outer  or 
labial  surface,  hke  the  preceding 
teeth,  but  on  its  inner  surface 
also,  which  rises  vertically    from 

the  gum  ;  it  is  broader  than  that  of  an  incisor  or  canine  tooth,  and  is 
surmounted  by  two  pointed  tubercles  or  cusps,  of  which  the  external 
one  is  larger  and  higher  than  the  other.  The  fan[,  is  similarly  com- 
pressed, and  is  deeply  grooved  in  all  cases,  showing  a  tendency  to  become 
double. 


Fig.  468. — Canine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

«,  front  view  ;  b,  lateral  view,    showing  the   long  fang 
grooved  on  the  side. 

The  apex  of  the  fang  is  generally  bifid,  and  in  the 

second  upper  bicuspid  the  root  is  often   cleft  for  a 

considerable  distance  ;  but  the  bicuspid  teeth  are  very 

variable  in  this  respect,  and  may  be,  all  four,  free 

fi'om  any  trace  of  bifidity  of  the   root.      The  upper 

bicuspids  are  larger  than  the  lower  ones,  and  their 

:  cusps  are  more  deeply  divided.      Sometimes  the  first 

i  lower  bicuspid  has  only  one  tubercle  distinctly  marked, 

j  i.e.,  the  external,  and  in  that  case  approaches  in  figure 

J  to  a  canine  tooth. 


Fig.  468. 


r      The  molar  teeth  (fig.  470),  true    or  large  molars,  or  grinders,  are 

\  twelve  in  number,  and  are  arranged  behind  the  bicuspid  teeth,  three  on 

■  each  side,  above  and  below.     They  are  distinguished  by  the  large  size 

of  the  crown,  and  by  the  great  width  of  its  grinding  surface.     The  first 

molar  is  the  largest,  and  the  third  is  the  smallest,  in  each  range,  so  as  to 

produce  a  gradation  of   size  in  these  teeth.     The  last  of  the  range, 
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OAving  to  its  late  appearance  through  the  gum,  is  called  the  wisdom- 
footli.  The  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  low  and  cuboid  in  their  general 
form.  Their  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  convex,  but  the  crowns  are 
rather  flattened  before  and  behind.  The  grinding  surface  is  nearly- 
square  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  rhomboidal  in  the  upper,  the  corners  being 
rounded  off ;  it  bears  four  or  five  trihedral  tubercles  or  cusps  (whence 
the  name  multicusirldati),  separated  from  each  other  by  a  crucial  de- 
pression. 

Fig.  469.  Fig.  470. 


Fig.  469. — First  bicuspid  tooth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

a,  front  view ;  h,  lateral  view,  showing  the  lateral  groove  of  the  fang,  and  the  ten- 
dency in  the  upper  to  division.. 

Fig.  470. — First  molar  tooth  op  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
They  are  viewed  from  the  outer  aspect. 

The  bicuspid  aud  the  molar  teeth,  from  the  breadth  and  uneven 
character  of  their  masticating  surface,  are  fitted  for  bruising,  crushing, 
and  grinding  the  food. 

The  fancjs  of  the  molar  teeth  are  multiple.  The  upper  molars  have  four  cusps 
situated  at  the  angles  of  the  masticating  surface  :  of  these  the  anterior  internal 
cusp  is  the  largest,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  the  posterior  external  cusp 
by  a  low  oblique  ridge.  In  the  upper  wisdom-teeth,  the  two  internal  cusps  are 
usually  blended.  The  crowns  of  the  lower  molars,  which  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  upper,  have  five  cusps,  the  additional  one  being  placed  between  the  two 
posterior  ones,  and  rather  to  the  outer  side  ;  this  is  especially  evident  in  the 
lower  wisdom-teeth,  in  which,  however,  the  crown  is  smaller  and  rounder  than 
in  the  others.  In  the  two  anterior  molars  of  the  vpper  jaw,  the  fangs  are  three 
in  number,  viz.,  two  placed  externally,  which  are  short,  divergent,  and  directed 
towards  the  antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  and  a  third  or  internal  fang,  which 
is  larger  and  longer,  and  is  directed  towards  the  palate,  its  posterior  border 
extending  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  posterior  external  fang.  This  third  fang  is 
often  slightly  grooved,  especially  when  the  two  internal  cusps  of  the  crown  are 
very  distinct,  and  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  two  smaller  fangs.  The  two 
anterior  molars  of  the  loircv  jaw  have  each  tw'O  broad,  compressed  fangs,  one 
anterior,  the  other  posterior,  which  are  grooved  on  the  faces  that  are  tm-ned 
towards  each  other,  as  if  each  consisted  of  two  fangs  fused  together ;  they  have 
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an  inclination  or  curve  backwards  in  the  jaw,  and  are  slightly  divergent,  but 
sometimes  parallel,  or  even  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  ;  more  rarely  one 
or  both  of  them  is  divided  into  two  smaller  fangs.  In  the  wisdom-teeth  of  both 
jaws  the  fangs  are  often  collected  into  a  single  irregular  conical  mass,  which  is 
either  dii'ected  backwards  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  or  curved  irregularly  ;  this 
composite  fang  sometimes  shows  traces  of  subdivision,  and  there  are  occasionally 
two  fangs  in  the  lower  tooth  and  three  in  the  upper. 

The  range  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  forms  a  nearly  uniform  curve,  which  is  not  broken 
by  any  interval,  as  is  the  case  in  many  mammals,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Quad- 
rumana.  The  upper  dental  arch  is  rather  wider  than  the  lower  one,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  slightly  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  "While  there 
is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  crowois  of  the  teeth  from  the  incisors 
backwards  to  the  Avisdom-teeth.  there  is  in  man  no  abrupt  change  of  level  along 
the  range.  In  consequence  of  the  large  proportionate  breadth  of  the  upper 
central  tacisors,  the  other  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  thrown  somewhat  outwards, 
so  that  in  closure  of  the  jaws  the  canines  and  bicuspids  come  into  contact  partly 
with  the  con-esponding  lower  teeth,  and  partly  with  those  next  following  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  molars,  each  cusp  of  the  upper  lies  behind  the  corresponding 
cusp  of  the  lower  teeth.  Since,  however,  the  upper  molars  and  especially  the 
wisdom-teeth  are  smaller  than  those  below,  the  dental  ranges  terminate  behind 
nearly  at  the  same  point  in  both  jaws. 

The  Milk-teeth  (fig.  -171). — The  temporary  incisor  and  canine  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  permanent  set  in  their  general  form  ;  but  they  are  of  smaller 
dimensions.     The  temporary  molar  teeth  present  some  peculiarities.     The  hinder 
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Fig.  471. — Milk  teeth  op  the  eight  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
a,  the  incisors  ;  h,  the  canines  ;  c,  the  molar  teeth, 

of  the  two  is  much  the  larger ;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  milk-teeth,  and  is 
larger  even  than  the  second  pemianent  bicuspid,  which  it  afterwards  gives  place 
to.  The  first  upper  milk  molar  has  only  three  cusps,  two  external  and  one 
internal ;  the  second  has  four.  The  first  lower  temporary  molar  has  four  cusps, 
and  the  second  five,  of  which  in  the  latter  case  three  are  external.  The  fangs  of 
the  temporary  molars  resemble  those  of  the  permanent  set,  but  they  are  sonaller, 
and  are  more  divergent  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

STRUCTUEE    OF    THE    TEETH. 

•  On  making  a  section  of  a  tooth,  it  is  found  to  be  hollow  "within  (fig. 
472).  The  form  of  the  cavity  bears  a  general  resemblence  to  that  of 
tbe  tooth  itself ;  it  occupies  the  interior  of  the  crown,  and  extends  along 
each  fang,  at  the  point  of  which  it  opens  by  a  small  orifice.  In  the 
incisor  teeth  the  cavity  is  prolonged  above  into  two  fine  canals,  which 
proceed  one  to  each  corner  of  the  crown  ;  in  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth 
it  advances  a  short  distance  into  each  cusp.  In  the  case  of  a  root  formed 
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by  the  blending  of  two  or  more  fangs,  each  division  has  a  separate  canal 
prolonged  to  its  apex. 

Pulp  of  the  teeth.— The  central  cavity  of  a  tooth  is  called  thepiilp- 
cavitij,  because  it  is  occupied  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and  sensitive 
substance,  called  the  dental  pulp.  This  pulp  consists  of  jelly-like 
connective  tissue  containing  cells,  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  few  fine 
fibres.  The  cells  are  partly  disseminated  in  the  matrix,  and  partly  form 
a  stratum  at  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  where  they  are  elongated,  some- 
what like  the  cells  of  columnar  epithelium  (see  fig.  484,  c,  p.  558).  The 
superficial  cells  {odontollasts)  send  processes  into  tubules  in  the  dentine, 
to  be  afterwards  noticed,  of  which  more  than  one  may  come  from  the 
same  cell.  The  filaments  within  the  tubules  were  first  noticed  by  J.  Tomes. 
The  arteries  and  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary 
and  fifth  pair  respectively,  enter  by  the  aperture  at  the  point  of  each 
fang.      The  vessels    form    a  capillary   network    beneath    the    super- 


Fig.  472. 


Fig.  472. — Sections  of  an  incisor  and  molar 

TOOTH. 


ficial  cells  ;  the  nerves,  as  described  by 
Boll  in  the  rabbit's  incisor,  end  in  fine 
non-medullated  fibres  which  are  dis- 
tributed abundantly  at  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  and  run  up  between  the 
superficial  cells.  Some  appear  to  take 
the  direction  of  those  cell-processes 
which  enter  the  hard  tissue,  but  they 
have  not  with  certainty  been  traced  into  the  dentinal  tubules. 

According  to  Klein  it  is  not  the  odontoblasts  but  other  more  deeply  lying-  cells 
which  send  processes  into  the  tubules  of  the  dentine.  To  this  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  the  developing  tooth  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  filaments  into  the  odon- 
toblasts themselves. 

Hard  tissues  of  the  teeth. — The  hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  substances, — viz.,  the  proper  dental  substance,  ivory 
or  dentine,  the  enamel,  and  hhe  cement  or  crusta  p)eirosa.  The  dentine 
constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  ;  the  enamel  is  found  only  upon 
the  exqoosed  part  or  crown  ;  and  the  cement  covers  with  a  thin  layer  the 
surface  of  the  fang. 

The  dentine  (Owen,)  resembles  bone  in  its  general  aspect  and 
chemical  constitution,  but  is  not  identical  with  it  in  structure. 

The  dentine  of  human  teeth  is  composed  of  28  parts  per  cent,  of  animal,  and 
72  of  earthy  matter.  The  former  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  The  com- 
position of  the  latter,  according  to  Bibra,  is  as  follows,  viz.,  phosphate  of  lime 
66'7  per  cent.,  carbonate  of  lime  .3'3,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salts,  in- 
cluding a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  1'8.  Berzelius  found  o'3  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  dentine  is  penetrated  throughout  by  fine  tubes,  which  being 
nearly  parallel,  give  it  a  striated  aspect  (fig.  466).  When  a  thin  section 
is  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light,  the  sohd  substance, 
or  matrix,  is  transparent  and  apparently  homogeneous,  while  the  tubes, 
being  (in  a  dried  specimen)  filled  with  air,  are  dark  :  but  when  seen  with 
reflected  light  on  a  dark  ground,  the  latter  appear  white  ;  in  these 
respects  they  resemble  lacunse  and  canaliculi  of  bone. 

The  dentinal  tubules  open  at  their  inner  ends  into  the  pulp-cavity, 
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which  presents  very  numerous  minute  orifices  over  the  -whole  surface. 
Thence  they  pass  in  a  radiated  manner  through  every  part  of  the  ivory 
towards  its  periphery.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  crown  they  have  a 
vertical  direction  ;  but  towards  the  sides,  and  in  the  neck  and  root,  they 
become  gradually  oblique,  then  horizontal,  and  are  finally  even  inchned 
downwards  towards  the  point  of  the  fang.  The  tubules  describe  in  their 
course  two  or  three  gentle  curves  {immary  curvatures,  fig.  466),  and 
each  is  besides  twisted  tliroughout  its  whole  length  into  numerous  fine 
spiral  turns,  which  follow  more  closely  one  upon  another  ;  these  are  the 
secondary  curvatures  (fig.  473).     In  form  a  tubule  may  accordingly  be 

Fig.  473— Section    op  fang,   parallel    to  Fig.  473. 

THE    DENTINAL   TUBULES    (HUMAN    CANINE). 

Magnified  300  diajieteks.     (Waldeyer. ) 

1,  cement,  with  large  bone-lacuiiEe  and 
indications  of  lamellje  ;  2,  granular  layer  of 
Purkinje  (interglobular  spaces)  ;  3,  dentinal 
tubules. 

likened  to  the  thread  of  a  corkscrew, 
stretched  so  that  the  turns  are  di-awn 
far  apart,  and  their  breadth  propor- 
tionally diminished  (AVelcker). 

The  tubes  are  only  slightly  diver- 
gent as  they  pass  towards  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  as  they  divide  several 
times  dichotomously,  and  at  first 
without  being  much  diminished  in 
size,  they  continue  to  occupy  the 
substance  of  the  dentine  at  almost 
equal  distances,  and  their  nearly 
parallel  primary  curvatures  produce, 
Iby  the  manner  in  which  they  reflect 
the  light,  an  appearance  of  concen- 
tric undulations  in  the  dentine, 
which  may  be  well  seen  with  a  low 
magnifying  power  {Schreger''s  lines). 
The  average  diameter,  of  the  tu- 
bules at  their  inner  and  larger 
end  is  irsVo^h  of  an  inch,  and 
the  distance  between  adjacent  tu- 
bules is  commonly  about  two  or  three  times  their  width.  From  their 
sides,  numerous  immeasurably  fine  branches  are  given  off,  which  penetrate 
the  hard  intertubular  substance,  where  they  either  anastomose  or  termi- 
nate blindly.  These  lateral  ramuscles  are  more  abundant  in  the  fang. 
Near  the  periphery  of  the  ivory  the  tubules,  which  by  division  and 
subdivision  have  become  very  fine,  terminate  imperceptibly  by  free  ends. 

The  tubules  have  each  a  proper  wall  (dentinal  slieatli)  independent  of  the 
intertubular  matrix,  but  intimately  adhering-  to  it.  By  steeping-  sections  of 
decalcified  dentine  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  matrix  is  destroyed,  and  these 
membranous  tubes,  which  consist  of  a  more  resisting  material  (probably  elastic 
substance),  remain  behind. 

In  the  temporary,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  permanent  teeth,  the  tubules  are 
constricted  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  present  a  moniliform  character.     The  ter- 
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minal  branches  of  tubules  are  occasionally  seen  to  pass  on  into  the  cement  which 
covers  the  fang,  and  to  communicate  with  canaliculi  proceeding  from  the 
characteristic  lacunEB  found  in  that  osseous  layer.  Tubules  have  likewise  been 
observed  by  Tomes  passing  into  the  enamel  in  the  teeth  of  marsupial  animals, 
and  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  human  teeth. 

Fig.  474.  Fig.  474. —Sections  op  dentinal  tubules  (after  Fraenkel). 

a,  cut  across  ;  h,  cut  obliquely.      (About  300  diameters. ) 

The  interhibular  substance  is  translucent.  The 
animal  matter  which  remains,  after  the  earth  has 
been  removed  by  an  acid,  may  be  torn  into  laminas 
(Sliarpey),  parallel  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
pulp-cavity,  and  therefore  across  the  direction  of  the 
tubules.  According  to  Ebner  the  matrix  contains  fine 
fibrils  like  those  of  the  matrix  of  bone. 

The  laminated  structure  Is  an  indication  of  the  deposition  of  dentinal  substance 
in  successive  strata  in  the  process  of  formation  of  the  tooth — the  laminas  corre- 
sponding with  the  shape  of  the  pulp-surface  at  successive  stages  of  the  process. 
Not  unfrequently  lines,  varying  in  number  and  breadth,  are  seen  in  sections  of 
the  dry  tooth,  conforming  in  direction  with  the  lamination  just  spoken  of  (^tncre- 


Fig.  475. 
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Fig.  475. — Vertical  section  of  the  upper 
PART  OF  AN  INCISOR  TOOTH  (from  KoUikcr) 

MAGNIFIED    7    DIAMETERS. 

a,  the  pulp-cavity ;  h,  dentine  ;  c,  arched 
incremental  lines ;  d,  cement  ;  e,  enamel 
with  bands  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
ranges  of  fibres ;  /,  coloured  lines  of  the 
enamel. 

Fig.  476. 


Fig.     476. — A    SMALL    PORTION    OF    THE    DEN- 
TINE    WITH    INTERGLOBULAR    SPACES    (frOm 

KoUiker).     350  diameters. 

c,  portion  of  incremental  line  formed  by 
the  interglobular  si^aces,  which  are  here  filled 
up  by  the  transparent  material  used  in  mount- 
ing the  specimen. 


mental  lines.  Salter,  fig.  475,  c).  They  are  caused  by  the  drying  of  imperfectly  cal- 
cifiied  dentine,  which  shows  little  cavities  bounded  by,  and  therefore  receiving 
their  figure  from,  minute  nodules  or  globules  of  dentine,  and  hence  named  inter- 
globular spaces  (fig.  476,  c).      The  interglobular  spaces,   and  the  globules  sur- 
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rounding  them,  vary  in  size  within  wide  limits.  A  layer,  in  which  they  are  very 
fine — granular  layer  (fig.  473,  2) — is  not  uncommonly  found  towards  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dentine. 

The  enamel  is  that  hard  white  covering  which  encrusts  and  protects 
the  exposed  portion  or  crown  of  a  tooth.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  the 
dental  tissues,  but  is  gradually  worn  down  by  protracted  use.  It  is 
thickest  on  the  grinding  surface  and  cutting  edge  of  the  teeth,  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  towards  the  neck,  where  it  ceases. 

According  to  Bibra,  it  contains  of  earthy  constituents  96'5  per  cent.,  viz,, 
phosphate  of  lime  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium  89'8,  carbonate  of  lime  4'4, 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salts  To,  and  of  animal  matter  only  S'.'j  per 
cent.  Berzelius,  however,  gives  the  proportion  of  cai'bonate  of  lime  as  8,  and 
of  animal  matter  as  only  2  per  cent.. 


Pig.  477. — Thin   section   of   the  enamel  and  a  part  Fig.  477. 

OF  THE  dentine  (from  Kolliker).     350  diameters. 

a,  cuticular  pellicle  of  the  enamel ;  6,  enamel-fibres  or 
columiis  with  fissures  between  them  and  cross  strias  ;  c, 
clefts  in  the  enamel  communicating  with  the  extremities 
of  some  of  the  tubuli  (d). 

The  enamel  is  made  up  entirely  of  very  hard 
and  dense  microscopic  columns  or  prisms,  ar- 
ranged closely  together,  side  by  side,  and  set  by 
one  extremity  upon  the  subjacent  surface  of  the 
dentine  (fig.  477).  The  columns  are  disposed  in 
ranges  which,  on  the  gTinding  surface,  are  set 
vertically,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  crown  get 
more  horizontal.  Near  the  dentine  the  prisms 
cross  one  another  in  the  alternate  ranges,  but 
become  parallel  as  they  aiDproach  the  surface  of 
the  tooth  ;  from  this  intercrossing  the  effect 
of  radial  alternate  light  and  dark  stripes  is  ob- 
tained (as  in  figs,  •k'i'i  and  475).  A  series  of  con- 
centric lines  is  likewise  to  be  seen  crossing  the 
enamel  fibres  :  these  are  termed  coloured  lines 
from  their  brown  appearance,  but  whether 
caused  by  pigmentary  deposit  or  otherwise  is 
unascertained.  Minute  fissures  not  unfrequently 
exist  in  the  deep  part  of  the  enamel,  which  run 
between  clusters  of  the  prisms  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  dentine  (fig.  477,  c)  ;  and  other  much  larger  and  more 
evident  fissures  are  often  observed  leading  down  fi-om  the  depressions 
or  crevices  between  the  cusps  of  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth.  The 
unworn  surface  of  the  enamel  is  finely  striated. 

The  enamel-columns  (fig.  478)  have  the  form  of  sohd  six-sided  prisms. 
Their  diameter  is  ordinarily  about  -g-oVotti  of  an  inch.  They  are 
marked  by  alternate  dark  and  light  transverse  shadings,  which  are 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  shallow  constrictions  along  the 
fibres.  The  inner  ends  of  the  prisms  are  implanted  in  minute  hexagonal 
depressions  found  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine  ;  whilst  the  outer  ends 
are  free,  and  present,  when  examined  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  a 
tesselated  appearance  (fig.  478,  b).     The  prisms  are  united  by  a  small 
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amount  of  a  substance  which  appears  similar  to  the  intercellular  substance 
of  an  epithelium,  but  is  probably  calcified.  In  the  outer  part  of  the 
enamel  there  are  some  shorter  prisms  interpolated  between  the  others. 

"When  submitted  to  the  action  of  dikite  acids,  the  enamel  is  almost  entirely 
dissolved,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  discernible  traces  of  animal  matter.  The 
centre  of  the  prisms  is  first  dissolved,  showing  this  part  to  be  less  firmly 
calcified  than  the  periphery.  By  the  action  of  an  acid,  the  enamel  of  newly 
formed  or  still  growing  teeth  may  be  broken  up,  and  its  structural  elements 
more  easily  distinguished. 

Fiff.  478. 


-Enamel-peisms  (from  KollikerJ.     350  diameters. 

A,  fragments  and  single  columns  of  the  enamel,  isolated  by  the  action  of  hj'drochloric  acid. 

B,  surface  of  a  small  fragment  of  enamel,  showing  the  hexagonal  ends  of  the  pi'isms. 

It  is  further  found,  on  treatment  with  acid,  that  a  very  thin  merQby:a.Tie  (cnamd 
cuticle)  entirely  covers  the  enamel  of  unworn  teeth  upon  its  outer  sui-face  (fig. 
477,  a).  This  membrane  forms  a  protective  covering  to  the  enamel.  It  is  of  an 
epithelial  and  horny  natiu-e,  and  withstands  prolonged  boiling  as  well  as  the 
action  of  acids  and  other  re-agents.  According  to  Tomes,  this  membrane  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  cement,  but  without  lacuna.  On  this  supposition,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  epithelial  markings  which 
are  produced  in  it  after  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  crusta  petrosa  or  cement  is  the  third  substance  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  This  is  a  layer  of  true  bone, 
slightly  modified  in  structure,  and  investing  that  part  of  the  dentine 
which  is  not  protected  by  the  enamel.  It  covers  the  whole  fang, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  thicker,  and  is 
specially  developed  at  the  apex,  and  along  the  grooves  of  the  compound 
fangs.  As  life  advances,  the  cement  generally  grows  thicker,  especially 
near  the  point  of  the  fang,  where  it  sometimes  blocks  up  the  orifice 
leading  to  the  pulp-cavity. 

The  crusta  petrosa  is  lamellar  in  structure,  and  contains  lacunse  and 
canaliculi  resembling  those  of  bone  but  larger  and  more  irregular  (fig. 
473,  1).  "Where  the  cement  is  very  thick  it  may  contain  Haversian 
canals.  On  the  milk  teeth  the  cement  is  thinner,  and  contains  fewer 
cells.  Perforating  and  decussating  fibres,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
bone,  occur  in  the  cement. 
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FORMATION    OF    THE    TEETH. 

A  tooth  is  formed  on  the  same  fundamental  type  of  development  as  a  hair. 
In  the  latter  case  a  process  g-rows  down  from  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epi- 
dermis into  the  subjacent  cutaneous  corium.  in  which  a  depression  is  simul- 
taneously produced  for  its  reception.  A  papilla,  soon  becoming  vascular,  rises 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  depression  into  the  cellular  mass,  and  the  primitive 
tissue  foiTning  the  wall  of  the  recess  is  converted  into  the  coats  of  a  follicle. 
In  the  formation  of  a  tooth  there  is  in  like  manner  a  dovsTigrowth  from  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  oral  epithelium  (which  corresponds  with  the  epidermis 
and  is  derived  frorn  the  same  embryonic  layer).  The  cellular  process  is  received 
into  a  recess  of  the  subjacent  mucous  membx'ane.  In  this  also  a  vascular  papilla 
grows  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  simple  wall  of  the  cavity  is  differentiated 
into  a  vascular  sac  or  follicle. 

The  fii-st  recognized  steps  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  take  place  as  early 
as  the  seventh  week  of  intra-uterine  life.  At  this  time  the  oral  epithelium 
becomes  thickened  along  the  border  of  the  jaws,  and  its  Malpighian  layer  gi'ows 
down  into  a  corresponding  groove,  which  is  formed  to  receive  it  in  the  soft 
embryonic  tissue  of  which  the  jaw  then  consists.  The  groove,  although  filled 
and  covered  in  by  the  epithelium,  is  still  faintly  indicated  by  a  shallow  superficial 
furrow.  This  downgrowth  of  epithelium,  which  is  named  the  "  enamel-germ," 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  special  structui-es  or  organs  which  generate  the  enamel 
in  the  several  teeth,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction  may  be  termed  the  comnion 
enamel-germ  (fig.  479,  1).  The  groove,  as  well  as  the  changes  subsequently 
occurring  in  it,  was  observed  by  F.  Arnold  and  by  G-oodsir-,  who  named  it  the 


Fig.  479. 


Fig.  480. 


Fig.   479. — Section  across  the  upper  jaw  of  a  kcetal  sheep,    3   centimeters   long. 

(from  Waldeyer).     \" 
1,  common  enamel-germ  dipping  down  into  the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  half 
surrounded  by  a  semihmar-shaped  moi-e  dense-looking  tissue,  the  germ  of  the  dentine  anc' 
dental  sac  ;  2,  palatine  process  of  the  maxilla. 

Fig.  480. — Section  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  previous  figure,  but  passing 
through  one  of  the  special  enamel-germs  here  becoming  flask-shaped  (from 
Kolliker). 

c,  c',  epithelium  of  mouth  ;  /,  neck  ;  /'  body  of  sjiecial  enamel-germ. 

"  primitive  dental  groove,"  but  neither  of  these  observers  appears  to  have  noticed 
the  Contained  epithelium  (or  at  least  to  have  recognized  its  importance),  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  its  soft  and  friable  substance  having  been  accidentally 
wiped  away.  The  common  enamel-germ,  simultaneously  with  the  groove,  next 
increases  in  depth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  deeper  portion  inclines  outwards, 
forming  an  angle  with  its  more  superficial  part.  It  also  swells  out  below,  so 
that  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  it  is  club  or  flask-shaped.  An  increased 
development  then  takes  place  at  particular  points,  corresponding  in  situation 
with  the  ten  milk-teeth  ;  and  the  common  enamel-germ  thus  becomes  parted  in 
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its  deeper  portion,  or 'extended  by  further  growth,  into  as  many  distinct  aggrega- 
tions of  cells,  or  special  enamel-g-erms, — one  for  each  tooth — of  a  club  or  flask- 
shape,  connected  by  a  narrowed  neck  with  what  remains  of  the  common  epithelial 
ingrowth  (fig.  480,  /"),  These  tooth-germs,  as  they  may  now  be  called,  are 
lodged  each  in  its  own  recess,  wliich  at  this  time  is  merely  a  i^it  in  the  soft 
embryonic  tissue,  without  the  membranous  coats  which  afterwards  are  formed. 
From  the  bottom  a  papilla  (fig.  481,  2^)  meanwhile  rises,  soon  becoming  vas- 
cular, and  assuming  the  shape  of  the  future  tooth-croAvn.  It  is  received  into  a 
corresponding  dimple  of  the  enamel-germ,  which  now  comes  to  resemble  in  form 
an  inverted  cup,  and  fits  upon  the  papilla  (fig.  481,  A,/'). 

Fis.  48L 
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Fig.  481. — Sections  at  later  stages  than  iig.  480  the  papilla  having  become  formed 

AND    indented     THE    ENAMEL-GERM,    WHICH     HAS    AT     THE    SAME    TIME     GROWN    PARTLY 

ROUND  IT.      (from  KoIHker). 

c,  epithelium  of  gum,  sketched  in  outhne,/,  neck  of  enamel-germ,/',  enamel-organ  ;  e,  its 
deeper  columnar  cehs  ;  e',  projections  into  the  corium  ;  p,  papilla  ;  s,  dental  sac  forming 
In  B,  the  enamel-germ, /p  of  the  corresponding  permanent  tooth  has  become  formed. 

The  included  enamel-germ  is  next  cut  ofi:  from  connection  with  the  superjacent 
epithelium,  by  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  communication. 

According  to  Goodsir  the  order  in  which  the  papillse  become  distinct  is  very  regular. 
That  of  the  anterior  milk  molar  is  the  first  (7th  week)  ;  that  of  the  canine  next  (8th 
week) ;  the  incisor  papilla3  next  (9th  week),  the  central  before  the  lateral ;  and  that 
of  the  posterior  milk  molar  last  (10th  week).  The  several  papillae  of  the  upper 
jaw  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  lower.  About  the 
sixteenth  week  there  grows  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  narrow  neck  of 
each  follicle,  an  epithelial  bud,  soon  becoming  elongated  and  swelling  out  at  the 
bottom  into  a  flask-shape.  These  are  the  germs  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent 
teeth  as  will  be  afterwards  shown. 

"While  the  above  described  changes  are  going  on.  the  soft  embryonic  tissue 
bounding  the  depression  which  contains  the  enamel-germ,  becomes  converted 
into  a  vascular  membranous  sac  {dental  me).  This  originates  from  a  part  of  the 
same  somewhat  dense  submucous  tissue  that  gives  rise  to  the  dental  papilla  (see  fig. 
479),  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  osseous  maxilla  as  soon  as  this  is  developed. 
The  jaw  is  at  fbist  in  the  form  of  a  bony  gutter,  in  which  the  teeth-rudiments 
are  lodged  ;  but  this  is  soon  divided  by  osseous  partitions  into  chambers  for  the 
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several  tootli-sacs,  at  first  with,  wide  openings,  which  afterwards  are  narrowed, 
but  so  as  to  allow  the  contained  sacs  to  cohere  with  the  gum  along  the  border  of 
the  jaw.  The  alveoli  are  formed  subsequently  around  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  as 
these  become  developed,  and  the  jaw  is  deepened  by  the  growth  of  its  alveolar 
border. 

The  dental  sacs  are  well  seen  in  the  jaw  of  an  infa,nt  a  few  months  old, 
before  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  They  are  represented  at  this  stage  in  fig.  482. 
They  consist  of  an  outer  fibro-vascular  coat  connected  with  the  periosteum,  and 
an  inner  highly  vascular  layer  -with  a  little  jeUy-like  tissue  interposed  between 
the  two.  The  inner  coat  is  lined  with  the  epithelium  of  the  enamel  organ  to  be 
hereafter  described.  Their  blood-vessels  are  derived  partly  from  the  dental 
arteries  which  course  along  the  base  of  the  sacs,  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
cjums.  Their  extreme  vascularity  doubtless  has  relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
enamel  organ. 


Fig.  482. 


Fig.  482. — The  dental  sacs 

EXPOSED    IN    THE    JAW    OP    A 
CHILD  AT  BIUIH. 

a,  the  left  half  seen  from 
the  inner  side  ;  b,  the  right 
half  seen  from  the  outer 
side  ;  part  of  the  hone  has 
been  removed  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  dental  sacs  as  they 
lie  helov/-  the  gum  ;  the  lower 
figure  shows  the  sacs  of  the 
milk-teeth  and  the  first  per- 
manent molar,  exposed  by 
removing  the  bone  from  the 
outside  ;  the  upper  figure 
shows  the  same  from  the  in- 
side, together  with  the  sacs 
of  the  permanent  incisor  and 
canine  teeth  adhering  to  the 
gum 


The  papillas,  now  become  the  dental  pulps,  acquire  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
crowns  of  the  future  teeth,  and  then  the  formation  of  the  hard  substance  com- 
mences in  them,  as  will  be  immediately  described.  This  process  begins  very  early, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life  thin  shells  or  caps  of  dentine 
(fig.  483)  are  found  on  all  the  pulps  of  the  milk-teeth,  and  a  little  later  on  that 
of  the  first  permanent  molar,  while  at  the  same  time  the  coating  of  enamel  begins 
to  be  deposited  on  each. 

The  cap  of  dentine  increases  in  extent  by  a  growth  around  its  edges,  and  in 

Fig.  483. 


Fig.  483.  ■ — Different  stages  in  the  foumation  of  an  upper  molar  tooth  with  two 
FANGS  (from  Blake). 

1,  the  distinct  caps  of  dentine  for  five  cusps  in  the  eai'liest  stage  of  formation  ;  in  2, 
and  the  remaining  figures,  the  crown  is  downwards  ;  in  2,  and  3,  the  formation  of  the 
crown  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  neck,  a  bridge  of  dentine  stretches  across  the  base 
of  the  tooth-pulp  ;  and  in  4,  the  division  of  the  fangs  is  thus  completed  ;  in  5,  6,  and 
7,  the  extension  takes  place  in  the  fangs. 
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thickness  by  additions  in  its  interior,  while  the  substance  of  the  pulp  decreases  in 
proportion.  This  growth  of  the  tooth  continues  until  the  crown  is  completed  of 
its  proper  width,  and  then  the  pulp  underg-oes  a  constriction  at  its  base  to  form 
the  cervix  of  the  tooth,  and  afterwards  elongates  and  becomes  narrower,  so  as  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  fang.  Sooner  or  later,  after  the  completion  of  the  crown, 
this  part  of  the  tooth  appears  through  the  gum,  whilst  the  growth  of  dentine  to 
complete  the  fang  is  continued  at  the  snrface  of  the  elongating  pulp,  which 
gradually  becomes  encroached  upon  by  successive  formations  of  hard  substance, 
until  only  a  small  cavity  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  containing  nothing 
but  the  reduced  pulp,  supplied  by  slender  threads  of  vessels  and  nerves,  which 
enter  by  a  small  aperture  left  at  the  point  of  the  fang  after  the  dentine  is  com- 
pleted. In  the  case  of  teeth  having  complex  crowns  and  more  than  a  single  fang, 
the  process  is  somewhat  modified.  On  the  surface  of  the  dental  pulja  of  such  a 
tooth,  as  many  separate  caps  or  shells  of  dental  substance  are  formed  as  there  are 
eminences  or  points  ;  these  soon  coalesce,  and  the  formation  of  the  tooth  pro- 
ceeds as  before  as  far  as  the  cervix.  The  pulp  then  becomes  divided  into  two  or 
more  portions,  corresponding  with  the  future  fangs,  and  the  ossification  advances 
in  each  as  it  does  in  a  single  fang  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  horizontal  pro- 
jection or  bridge  of  dentine  is  deposited  across  the  base  of  the  pulp,  between  the 
commencing  fangs,  so  that  if  the  tooth  be  removed  at  this  stage  and  examined 
on  its  under  surface,  its  shell  presents  as  many  apertures  as  there  are  sej^arate 
fangs  (fig.  483,  3  and  4).  In  all  teeth,  the  pulp  originally  adheres  by  its  entire 
base  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac  ;  but,  when  more  than  one  fang  is  to  be  developed, 
the  pulp  is,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the  sac  in  certain  parts,  so  that  it  comes  to 
adhere  at  two  or  three  insulated  spots  only,  corresponding  with  the  fangs,  whilst 
the  dentine  continues  to  be  formed  along  the  surrounding  free  surface  of  the 
pulp. 

Formation  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the  Teeth. — The  account  already  given  of 
the  structure  of  the  permanent  pulp  of  a  tooth  will  apply  also  to  that  of  ihe 
papilla  or  formative  pulp  of  the  growing  tooth,  both  before  and  after  the  dentine 


Fiff.  484. 


Fig.  484. — Part  of  section  of  develop- 
ing TOOTH  OF  A  YOUNG  RAT,  SHOWING 
THE  MODE  OP  DEPOSITION  OF  THE  DEN- 
TINE.    Highly  magnified.      (E.A.S.) 

a,  outer  layer  of  fully  formed  dentine  ; 
h,  uncalcified  matrix,  with  one  or  two 
nodules  of  calcareous  matter  near  the  cal- 
cified j)art  ;  c,  odontoblasts  sending  pro- 
cesses into  the  dentine  ;  d,  pulp.  The 
section  is  stained  with  carmine,  which 
colours  the  uncalcified  matrix,  but  not 
the  calcified  j)art. 


has  begun  to  be  formed  from  it.  The  capillary  vessels,  which  form  a  series  of 
loops  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface,  are  much  more  abundant  opposite  tlie 
point  or  points  where  calcification  is  about  to  commence. 

The  dentine  is  produced  more  immediately  by  the  elongated  cells  (odontoblasts) 
already  described  as  forming  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  pulp  (fig.  484,  f). 
These  cells  send  out  from  their  free  extremities  filamentous  processes,  as  described 
by  Lent,  and  the  matrix  or  intertubular  substance  of  the  dentine,  which  is  pro- 
bably shed  out  by  the  odontoblasts,  becomes  formed  simultaneously  between  and 
around  these  processes  and  is  thus  as  it  were  moulded  upon  them,  so  as  to  form 
the  tubules  in  which  the  cell-processes  are  now  enclosed.  The  same  cell  may 
continue  to  spin  out  a  filament  until  the  tubule  is  completed  in  its  whole  length, 
and  in  many  cases  a  cell  sends  out  two  or  more  processes,  coalescing  into  one 
as  the  cell  recedes,  the  branched  tubules  being  thus  produced. 

The  coUogenous  basis  of  the  dentinal  matrix  is  at  first  micalcified  (fig.  484,  b), 
but  the  material  of  calcification  soon  begins  to  be  deposited  in  nodules  or  globules, 
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which,  run  together  into  a  uniform  hard  substance  («).  In  parts  where  this  co- 
alescence pai-tially  fails  the  uncalcified  matter  between  the  globules  shrinks  up 
when  the  tooth  has  become  dry,  so  as  to  leave  the  interglobular  spaces  previously 
described  (p.  552).  The  globular  mode  of  deposition  is  indicated  also  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  growing  dentine,  which  is  nodulated  (Czermak)  ;  and,  indeed, 
separate  nodules  may  be  seen  in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  growing  matrix  (see 
fig.  484,  5). 


Fig.   485. — A  SECTION  THROUGH    THE    ENAMEL  ORGAN  Fig.    485. 

AND    DENTAL    SAO    FROM  THE  TOOTH  OP  A  CHILD    AT 

BIRTH  (from  Kolliker).     250  diameters. 

a,  outer  dense  layer  of  the  dental  sac  ;  h,  inner 
looser  texture  of  the  same  with  capillary  blood- 
vessels and  a  somewhat  denser  layer  towards  the 
enamel  organ  ;  c,  spongy  substance  ;  d,  inner  colum- 
nar cells  ;  and  e,  outer  cubical  cells  of  the  enamel 
organ. 

[According  to  Waldeyer  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  becomes  dii-ectly  transformed  into  the 
dentinal  matrix,  except  the  central  part,  which 
remains  unaltered,  occupying  the  tubule,  and 
is  prolonged  by  another  cell  lying  deeper  in  the 
pulp,  with  which  the  first  is  in  connection, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  This  view  has  been 
supported  by  Beale,  Boll,  Tomes,  Klein,  and 
other  authorities,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  scarcely 
tenable.  For  if  it  were  true  we  should  expect 
to  find  odontoblasts  which  had  only  partly 
undergone  the  transformation  in  question,  and 
such  cells  have  never  been  described.  We 
should  further  expect  to  find  in  the  matrix 
vestiges  of  its  coalesced  formative  cells,  but 
these  again  have  never  been  discovered  in  it. 
It  is  moreover  very  difiicult  to  explain  the 
branching  of  the  tubules  if  we  accept  Wal- 
deyer's  view.  Indeed  this  hypothesis  seems  to 
be  based  (like  the  similar  views  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  and 
bone,  see  pp.  71-2  and  104-5)  largely  upon  theo- 
retical considerations,  and  to  be  opposed  rather 
than  supported  by  the  known  facts  of  the  case 
(E.A.S.)] 

The  Enamel.— The  surface  cells  of  the 
€namel-germ  line  the  dental  sac  in  the  form  of 
a,  tesselated  or  cubical  epithelium  (fig.  485,  e). 
On  the  other  hand  the  cells  which  lie  next  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  become  elongated  and 
attenuated  into  a  prismatic  shape,  precisely  like 
a  columnar  epithelium  {d  fig.  485).  The  central 
cells  undergo  a  remarkable  change.  Originally 
spheroidal,  they  for  a  time  merely  increase  in 
number,  but  soon,  assuming  a  stellate  form, 
they  send  out  branches  which  join  with  one 
•another  (fig.  485,  c),  whilst  a  clear  fluid  or  jelly- 
like  matter  collects  in  their  interstices. 

Into  the  cavity  containing  the  enamel-germ  numerous  small  papillary 
processes  of  the  vascular  sac  and  adjacent  mucous  membrane  project,  and 
between  these,  on  the  other  hand,  epithelial  processes  extend  from  the 
enamel-germ  into  the  membrane  (fig.  486,  3).  The  enamel-germ  is  now  designated 
the  •'  enamel  organ,"  organon  adaviantincB  of  Purkinje,  who  named  the  columnar 
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epithelium  on  the  sm-face  of  the  pulp  the  memhrana  adamanthuB,  or  "  enamel- 
membrane." 

The  enamel-prisms  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  columnar  cells  of  the  enamel- 
organ,  either  by  direct  calcification  of  their  substance  or  by  deposition  ;  probably 
the,  former,  since  cells  partly  converted  into  hard  substance  have  been  observed  by 


Fig.  486. 


I— (f 


Fig.  486. — Section  through 

THE  LOWER  JAW  OF  A 
HUMAN  FCETUS,  11  CENTI- 
METERS LONG  (from  Wal- 
deyer).     "^^ 

1,  dental  groove,  occuiDied 
by  epithelium  continuous  with 
that  lining  the  mouth ;  2, 
remainder  of  the  neck  of  the 
enamel-germ  ;  3,  enamel- 
organ  ;  papilliform  projections 
are  seen  extending  into  it  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  dental 
sac;  4,  enamel  germ  of  the  cor- 
responding permanent  tooth  : 
the  space  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed forms  Goodsir's  cavity 
of  reserve  ;  5,  dentine-papilla  5 
6,  lower  jaw-bone  ;  7, 
Meckel's  cartilage. 


C.  Tomes.  The  cells  meanwhile  may  be  supposed  to  grow  continually  at  the  other 
end.  In  sections  a  sj)ace  is  observed  between  the  cells  and  the  newly-formed 
enamel,  but  this  is  probably  produced  after  death  by  a  shrinking  of  the  soft  pai-ts. 
The  process  of  formation  commences  next  to  the  forming  dentine,  almost  as  soon 
indeed  as  the  latter  begins  to  be  produced.  The  enamel  substance  is  at  first 
soft  and  friable.  The  enamel-organ  extends  no  farther  than  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  to  which,  therefore,  the  deposit  of  enamel  is  limited.  As  the  forma- 
tion of  enamel  becomes  completed  the  rest  of  the  enamel-organ  dwindles 
away  :  the  superficial  tesselated  layer  is  believed  to  become  the  '"  cuticula 
dentis." 

The  cement  begins  to  be  formed,  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the  dentine 
of  the  fang,  by  the  subperiosteal  tissue,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  suiDerficial 
layers  of  a  bone. 

Emption  of  the  temporary  Teeth. — At  the  time  of  birth  the  crowns  of  the 
anterior  milk-teeth,  still  enclosed  in  their  sacs,  lie  in  bony  crypts  in  the  jaw.  with 
somewhat  narrowed  mouths  opening  on  its  edge.  Their  appearance  through  the 
gums  follow  a  regular  order,  but  the  period  at  a^  hich  each  pair  of  teeth  is  cut  varies 
within  certain  limits.  The  eruption  commences  about  the  age  of  seven  months, 
and  is  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  begins  with  the  central 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  (about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month),  Avhich  are 
followed,  after  a  resting  period  of  two  or  three  months,  by  the  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Then  after  a  rest  of  a  few  months  come  the  lower  lateral  incisors 
and  the  first  molars  ;  then  after  four  or  five  months  the  canines,  and  finally  about 
the  second  year  the  second  molars. 

The  eruption  of  the  tooth  is  preceded  by  absorption  of  pait  of  the  wall  of  the  bony 
cavity  in  which  it  lies,  especially  of  the  front  part,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  aperture 
for  the  emergence  of  the  crown.  After  this  a  redeposition  occui-s  around  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  and  this  deposition  is  continued  around  the  fangs  as  these  are 
becoming  formed  ;  in  this  way  the  bony  socket  is  produced. 

Before  the  teeth  protrude  throug-h  the  gum,  this  undergoes  some  peculiar 
changes  :  its  edge  at  first  becomes  dense  and  sharp,  but,  as  the  tooth  approaches 
it,  the  sharp   edge  disappears,  the  gum  becomes  rounded  or  tumid,  and  is   of  a 
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piirplish  hue  ;  the  summit  of  the  tooth  is  seen  like  a  white  spot  or  line  through 
the  vascular  gum,  and  soon  afterwards  emerges.  Before  the  eruption,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  studded  with  a  number  of  small  white  bodies,  which  were  described 
by  Sen-es  as  glands  {dental  glands).  They  are  little  nests  of  epithelium-cells 
(Sharpey)  and  appear  to  be  portions  of  the  epithelium  of  the  enamel-germ  which 
had  escaped  obliteration.  Similar  bodies  are  found  in  other  situations  where 
eijithelium  is  included  in  a  seam,  and  is  undergoing  obliteration,  as  along  the  line 
of  closui-e  of  the  palate  (Epstein). 

Development  of  the  permanent  Teeth.-^Ten  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw 
succeed  the  milk-teeth,  and  six  are  superadded  further  back  in  the  jaw.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  ten  £^nterior  teeth  or  teetli  of  succession. 

The  sacs  and  pulps  of  these  teeth  have  their  foundations  laid  before  birth 
behind  those  of  the  milk  set.  It  will  be  remembered  that  behind  each  milk- 
follicle  there  is  formed  about  the  sixteenth  week  a  small  epithelial  growth  (fig. 
481,  B,^^  ;  fig.  486,  4),  derived  from  the  neck  of  the  enamel-germ,  and  this  forms 
the  enamel-germ  of  the  corresponding  permanent  tooth.  They  are  ten  in  number 
in  each  jaw,  and  are  formed  successively  from  before  backwards.  These  germs 
soon  elongate  and  recede  into  the  substance  of  the  gum  behind  the  germs  of  the 

Fie.  487. 


Fig.  487. — Sketches  showing  the  relations  op  the  tejiporary  and  permanent 
DENTAL  SACS  AND  TEETH  (after  Blake,  with  some  additions). 

The  lower  parts  of  the  first  three  figures,  ■which  are  somewhat  enlarged,  represent 
sections  of  the  lower  jaw  through  the  alveolus  of  a  temporary  incisor  tooth  :  a,  indicates 
the  sac  of  the  permanent  tooth  ;  c,  its  pedicle  ;  h,  the  sac  of  the  milk  tooth  or  the  milk 
tooth  itself  ;  a',  b',  indicate  the  bony  recesses  in  which  the  permanent  and  temporary 
teeth  are  lodged,  and  c',  the  canal  by  which  that  of  the  former  leads  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  behind  the  alveolus  of  the  temporary  tooth.  The  fourth  and  fifth  figures,  which  are 
nearly  of  the  natural  size,  show  the  same  relations  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  in  IV., 
previous  to  the  change  of  teeth,  in  V.,  when  the  milk  tooth  has  fallen  out  and  the  per- 
manent tooth  begins  to  rise  in  the  jaw  ;  c,  the  orifice  of  the  bony  canal  leading  to  the 
place  of  the  permanent  tooth. 


milk  teeth.  In  the  meantime,  a  papilla  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  each  enamel- 
germ,  (that  for  the  central  incisor  appearing  first,  at  about  the  sixth  month,)  and 
the  genns  become  each  inclosed  within  a  dental  sac,  the  sac  of  the  permanent 
tooth  adhering  to  the  back  of  that  for  the  temporary  tooth.  The  bony  socket  not 
only  forms  a  cell  for  the  reception  of  the  milk-sac,  but  also  a  small  posterior  recess 
or  niche  for  the  permanent  tooth-sac,  with  which  the  recess  keeps  pace  in  its 
growth.  In  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  our  description  may  now,  for  convenience, 
be  confined,  the  permanent  sac  is  at  length  found  at  some  distance  below  and 
behind  the  milk-tooth  ;  the  sac  for  the  permanent  tooth  acquiring  at  first  a 
pear-shape,  and  being  then  connected  with  the  gum  by  a  solid  pedicle  of  fibrous 
tissue  (fig.  487,  I.,  II.,  c).  The  recess  in  the  jaw  (a')  has  a  similar  form,  drawn 
"vnr..  II.  0  0 
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out  into  a  long  canal  for  the  pedicle,  which,  opens  on  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  by 
an  aperture  behind  the  corresponding  milk-tooth.  The  permanent  tooth  is  thus 
separated  from  the  socket  of  the  niilk-tooth  by  a  bony  partition,  which,  as  well 
as  the  root  of  the  milk-tooth  just  above  it,  becomes  absorbed  as  the  crown  of 
the  permanent  tooth  rises  through  the  gum.  "When  this  has  jDroceeded  far  enough, 
the  milk-tooth  becomes  loosened,  falls  out  or  is  removed,  and  the  permanent 
tooth  takes  its  place.  The  absorption  of  the  dental  substance  commences  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  the  fangs,  and  proceeds  upwards  until  nothing  but  the  crown 
remains.  The  cement  is  first  attacked,  and  then  the  dentine  :  but  the  process 
is  similar  in  the  two  tissues.  The  change  is  not  produced  merely  by  pressure, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  bone,  through  the  agency  of  multi- 
nucleated absorbing  cells  or  osteoclasts,  developed  at  the  time,  and  ai^plied  to  the 
surface  of  the  fang.  The  sockets  begin  to  be  formed  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth 
as  soon  as  the  crown  projects,  and  are  formed  simultaneously  with  the  develop- 
ing fangs. 


Fig.  488. — Part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 

SHOWING    THE    RELATIONS    OF    THE    TEMPORARY    AND    PERMANENT    TEETH. 

The  specimen  contains  all  the  milk-teeth  of  the  right  side,  together  with  the  incisors  of 
the  left ;  the  inner  plate  of  the  jaw  has  been  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  sacs  of  all  the 
permanent  teeth  of  the  right  side,  except  the  eighth  or  wisdom  tooth,  which  is  not  yet 
formed.  The  large  sac  near  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  that  of  the  first  permanent  molar,- 
and  above  and  behind  it  is  the  commencing  rudiment  of  the  second  molar. 


The  six  posterior  (or  superadded')  permanent  teeth,  that  is,  the  three  perma- 
nent molars  on  each  side,  do  not  come  in  the  place  of  other  teeth.  They  arise 
from  successive  extensions  of  the  enamel-germ  carried  backwards  in  the  jaw 
behind  the  milk-teeth. 

The  part  of  the  common  enamel-germ  posterior  to  the  last  temporary  molar 
long  continues  unobliterated,  and  from  it  there  becomes  developed  at  about  the 
fifteenth  week  of  embryonic  life  a  special  enamel-germ  which  forms  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  first  permanent  molar  tooth.  After  a  long  interval,  viz.,  about  the 
seventh  month  after  birth,  the  germ  for  the  second  jDermanent  molar  tooth 
appears  projecting  backwards  from  tlie  neck  of  that  for  the  fii'st  molar. 
After  another  long  interval,  during  which  the  sac  of  the  first  permanent  molar 
and  its  contained  tooth  have  acquired  great  size,  and  that  of  the  second  molar 
has  also  advanced  considerably  in  development,  the  same  changes  once  more 
occur  and  give  rise  to  the  sac  and  papilla  of  the  wisdom-tooth  (third  year).  The 
subsequent  development  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth  takes  place  within  their 
sacs  just  like  that  of  the  other  teetli. 

Calcification  begins  first  in  the  anterior  permanent  molar  teeth.  Its  order  and 
periods  may  be  thus  stated  for  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  being  a  little  earlier  : 
First  molar,  five  or  six  months  after  birth  ;  central  incisor,  a  little  later  ;  lateral 
incisor  and  canine,  eight  or  nine  months  ;  two  bicusiDids,  two  years  or  more  ; 
second  molar,  five  or  six  years  j  thii-d  molar,  or  wisdom-tooth,  about  twelve  years. 
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Eruption  of  the  permanent  Teeth. — The  time  at  which  this  occm-s  in  regard 
to  each  pair  of  teeth  in  the  loTver  jaw  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table.  The 
corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  somewhat  later. 


Molar,  first  . 
Incisors,  central 
„         lateral  . 
Bicuspids,  anterior  . 

,,         posterior 
Canines 
Molars,  second     . 

,,      third  (or  wisdom) 


6  years. 

7 


9 
10 

11  to  12 

12  to  13 
17  to  25 


It  is  just  before  the  shedding  of  the  temporary  incisors — i.e.,  about  the  sixth 
year,  that  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  teeth  in  the  jaws.  At  that  period 
there  are  all  the  milk-teeth,  and  the  crowns  of  all  the  permanent  set  except  the 
wisdom-teeth,  making  forty-eight  (see  fig.  489). 

During  the  growth  of  the  teeth  the  jaw  increases  in  depth  and  length,  and 
undergoes  changes  in  form.  In  the  child  it  is  shallow,  but  it  becomes  much 
deeper  in  the  adult.  In  the  young  subject  the  alveolar  arch  describes  almost  the 
segment  of  a  circle  ;  but  in  the  adult  the  curve  is  semi-elliptical.  The  increase 
which  takes  place  in  the  length  of  the  jaw  arises  from  a  growth  behind  the  posi- 

Fii'.  489. 


Fig.  489.-— The  teeth  of  a  child  of  six  years,  with  the  calcified  parts  of  the 
PERMANENT  TEETH  EXPOSED  (after  Henlc  and  modified  from  nature,  A.  T. ). 

The  whole  of  the  teeth  of  the  right  side  are  shown,  together  with  the  three  front  teeth 
of  the  left  side  :  in  the  upi^er  and  lower  jaws  the  teeth  are  indicated  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
1,  viilk-teetli — i,  inner  or  first  incisor  ;  i\  outer  or  second  incisor  ;  c,  canine  ;  m,  first 
molar  ;  m',  second  molar.  2,  permancnt-teeili — I,  inner  or  first  incisor  ;  I',  outer  or 
second  incisor  ;  C,  canine  ;  B,  first  bicuspid  ;  B',  second  bicuspid  ;  M  \  the  firet  molar, 
which  has  passed  through  the  gums;  M",  the  second  molar,  which  has  not  yet  risen  above 
the  gums  :  the  third  molar  is  not  yet  formed. 

o  o  2 
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t;on  of  the  milk-teeth,  so  as  to  provide  room  for  the  three  additional  teeth  on 
each  side  belonging  to  the  permanent  set.  At  certain  periods  in  the  growth  of 
the  jaws  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  alveolar  arch  for  the  growing  sacs  of 
the  permanent  molars  ;  and  hence  the  latter  are  found  enclosed  in  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  maxillary  tuberosity  of  the 
upper  jaw,  but  they  afterwards  successively  assume  their  ultimate  position  as 
the  bone  increases  in  length.  The  space  taken  up  by  the  ten  anterior  permanent 
teeth  very  nearly  corresponds  with  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  ten  milk- 
teetli  ;  the  difference  in  width  between  the  incisors  of  the  two  sets  being  com- 
pensated for  by  the  smallness  of  the  bicuspids  in  comparison  with  the  milk- 
molars  to  which  they  succeed.  Lastly,  the  angle  formed  by  the  ramus  and  body 
of  the  lower  jaw  differs  at  different  ages  ;  thus  it  is  obtuse  in  the  infant, 
approaches  nearer  to  a  right  angle  in  the  adult,  and  again  becomes  somewhat 
obtuse  in  old  age  (see  Vol.  I.). 

SECONDARY    DENTINE. 

Under  this  head  are  included  certain  varieties  of  hard  tissue  liable  to  be  formed 
in  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth  after  the  regular  production  of  the  dentine  is  com- 
pleted.    The  two  chief  kinds  hitherto  described,  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Osteodentine  (Owen). — This  is  a  hard  substance  which  sometimes  becomes 
deposited  within  the  pulp-cavity,  somewhat  resembling  bone  in  structure.  It  is 
traversed  by  canals,  which  contain  blood-vessels  and  pulp-tissue,  and  may  be  sui-- 
rounded  by  concentric  lamellas  like  the  Haversian  canals  of  bone.  From  these 
canals,  numerous  tubules  radiate,  larger  than  the  canaliculi  of  bone,  resembling, 
in  this  respect,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  ramification,  the  tubes  of  the  dentine. 
It  may  or  may  not  coalesce  with  the  previously  formed  dentine. 


Fig.  490. 


Fig.  490. — Longitudinal  section  of  incisor  tooth  show- 
ing DENTINE  OP  REPAIR.  Slightlt  MAGNIFIED.  (Re- 
duced from  Salter.) 

d,  d',  denuded  surfaces  of  dentine  ;  r,  r',  corresponding- 
deposits  of  secondary  dentine.  Two  or  three  incremental 
lines  are  observed  in  the  dentine. 

2.  Dentine  of  Repair  (Salter). — When  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dentine  becomes  denuded  at  any  place, 
so  that  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  tubules  are  there 
exposed,  as  may  happen  in  the  crown  from  injury  or 
wear  of  the  enamel,  or  at  the  cervix  from  continued 
friction  and  abrasion  of  the  cement,  a  deposition  of 
dentinal  matter  occurs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dentine  exactly  corresponding  in  position  and  extent 
with  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  ends  of  the 
exposed  tubules.  Many  of  the  affected  tubules  become 
subsequently  filled  up  by  a  deposit  of  hard  matter 
within  them,  so  that  on  section  both  the  secondary 
dentine  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  primary 
dentine  appear  clearer  and  more  transparent  than  the 
remainder  of  the  dentinal  substance  (see  fig.  490). 

A\Tien  the  surface-injury  has  been  considerable,  the 
dentine  of  repair  is  largely  in  excess,  and  may  in  such 
cases  completely  fill  up  the  pulp-cavity.* 


*  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  other  kinds  of  dentine  are  found  ;  for  a  description  of 
these,  and  many  other  details  regarding  the  structure  and  development  of  the  teeth  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  introduced  here,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
"Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy"  by  C.  S.  Tomes,  F.R.S. 
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Recent  Literature  of  the  Teeth. —  Waldeyer,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1870  ;  Roll- 
mann,  Ue.  Liaien  in  Sckmeltz  u.  Cement,  Munclien  Sitznngsb.,  1871;  Zahnbein,  SchmeJtz 
u.  Cement,  Zeit.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  XXIII. ;  C.  S.  Tomes,  on  the  cuticula  dentis,  Qu.  J.  micr. 
Sci.,  1872  ;  On  the  dev.  of  the  teeth,  same  journal,  1876  ;  On  vascular  dentine,  Proc. 
Eoy.  Soc.,  1877,  and  Phil.  Trans.,  1878  ;  Magitot  et  Legros,  Follicule  dent,  chez  les 
mammif.,  J.  de  I'anat.,  1873;  Salter,  Dental  Pathology,  1874;  Magitot,  Determ.  de 
I'age,  &c.,  Compt.  rend.  LXXVIIL,  1874  ;  Struct,  et  dev.  du  tiss.  dent.,  Compt.  rend., 
XC,  1880  ;  Lambert,  in  BuU.  de  I'acad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  XLIIL,  1877  (teeth  of  diff.  races 
of  mankind)  ;  Epstein,  Ue.  Epithel-perlen,  &c.,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.,  I.,  1880.  The 
older  literature  ■wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  Waldever's  article  in  "  Strieker's  Handbook," 
and  other  references  in  Tomes'  "  Dental  Anatomy." 


THE    TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 
Posteriorly  it  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  back  part  of  its 
upper  sm'face  forms  the  floor  of  the  arch  of  the  fauces  ;  inferiorly  it 
receives  from  base  to  apex  the  fibres  of  the  genio-giossus  muscle,  and 
through  the  medium  of  that  muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw. 

Mucous  ineinbrane.— On  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  the 
mucous  membrane  is  smooth  and  thin.  It  forms  a  fold  in  the  middle 
line  called  thefrccnum  linguce,  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  genio- 
giossi  muscles.  On  each  side  below,  as  the  mucous  membrane  passes 
from  the  tongue  to  the  inner  smface  of  the  gums,  it  covers  the  sublingual 
gland.  In  front  of  the  frajnum,  the  ranine  vein  may  be  distinctly  seen 
on  each  side  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  close  to  it  lies  the  ranine 
artery.  Further  out  is  an  elevated  line  with  a  fimbriated  margin  directed 
outwards,  which  extends  to  the  tip.  The  ducts  of  the  right  and  left 
submaxillary  glands  end  by  papillary  orifices  close  together,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  frsenum  ;  and  further  back,  between  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
and  the  lower  jaw,  are  the  orifices  of  the  several  ducts  belonging  to  the 
sublingual  glands. 

The  iipj)er  surface  or  dorsum  of  the  tongue  (fig.  491),  is  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  and  is  marked  along  the  middle  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  by  a  slight  furrow  called  the  rajolie,  which  indicates  its  bilateral 
symmetry.  About  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  raphe 
often  terminates  in  a  dejDression,  closed  at  the  bottom,  which  is  called 
the  foramen  ccecum  (Morgagni),  and  in  which  several  small  glands  open. 
Three  folds,  named  the  giosso-epiglottio  folds  or  frainula,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  the  largest  (fr^enum  epigiottidis),  pass  backwards  fi-om 
the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis. 

Papilla. — The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  foramen 
cascum  (the  anterior  two-thirds)  is  covered  with  small  eminences  named 
papillce.  They  are  found  also  upon  the  tip  and  borders,  where,  however, 
they  gradually  become  smaller,  aud  towards  its  under  surface  they 
disappear.  The  papillae  are  of  three  kinds,  circumvallate,  fungiform  and 
conical,  varying  both  in  size  a.ud  form,  but  all  of  them  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  they  themselves,  like  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  mouth  generally,  are  covered  with  closely  set,  microscopic 
■  secondary  papillae  hidden  under  the  epithelium,  which  correspond  with 
those  of  the  skin,  and  are  each  occupied  by  a  long  loop  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels. Lymphatics  also  originate  Avithin  the  papillge  and  pass  as  else- 
where in  the  mouth  into  a  superficial  plexus  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  which  again  the  lymph  is  conveyed  away  by  valved  vessels  seated 
in  the  submucous  tissue. 
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Papillss. — The  large  circumvallate  papillae  (fig.  491,  1,  2),  from 
seven  to  twelve  in  number,  are  found  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  which  run  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  and 


Fig.  491. 


Fi^.  491. — Papillary  surface  of  the  tongue,  with  the  fauces  and  tonsils  (from 

Sappey). 

1 ,  2,  circumvallate  papilltB  ;  in  front  of  2,  the  foramen  csecum  ;  3,  fungiform  i^apillaa  ; 
4,  tiliform  and  conical  papilla3  ;  5,  transverse  and  oblique  ranges ;  6,  mucous  glands  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  fauces  ;  7,  tonsils  ;  8,  x^art  of  the  epiglottis  ;  9,  median 
glosso-epiglottic  fold  or  frtenum  epiglottidis. 


meet  towards  the  foramen  ca3cum,  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  V.  They 
are  situated  in  cup-like  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  have 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  of  which  the  smaller  end  is  attached  to 
the  iDottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the  broad  flattened  base  appears  on  the 
surface  (fig.  492).  They  are  therefore  surrounded  by  a  circular  trench 
(fossa),  around  which  again  is  an  annular  elevation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  (vallum),  and  in  some  of  them  there  is  found  a  central  depression, 
into  which  the  ducts  of  one  or  more  glands  open.  The  stratified 
epithehum  covering  the  papiUse  vaUatse  is  thick,  and  completely  conceals 
the  minute  secondary  papiUse. 


Fig.  492. — Yeetical  section  of  cir- 

CUMTALLATE     PAPIIiLA     FROM     THE 

CALF    (Engelmann).        25    diame- 
ters. 

A,  the  papilla  ;  B,  the  suiTOTmcling 
wall.  The  figure  shows  the  nerves  of 
the  papilla  spreading  towards  the  sur- 
face, and  towards  the  taste-buds  which 
are  imbedded  in  the  epithelium  at  the 
sides  ;  in  the  sulcus  on  the  left  the  duct 
of  a  gland  is  seen  to  open. 


Taste-buds. — Forming  a  zone  around  the  sides  of  the  papilla,  and 
in  man  and  some  animals  upon  the  opposed  wall  of  the  vallum,  are 
found,  imbedded  in  this  thick  epithelium,  peculiar  ovoidal  or  flask-shaped 
bodies,  composed  of  modified  epithelium-cells  and  believed  to  be  special 
organs  of  taste.  These  taste-luds,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  com- 
parable in  form  and  structm'e  to  the  leaf-buds  of  a  plant  (fig.  493).  By 
their  bases  they  are  in  contact  with  the  corium,  while  their  apices,  which 
appear  as  round  openings  or  pores  when  viewed  from  the  surface,  emerge 


Fig.  493.—  Two     taste-buds 

FROM  THE  PAPILLA  FOLIATA 
OF  THE  RABBIT.  450  DIA- 
METERS (Engelmann). 


Fig.  49.3. 


between  the  ordinary 
epithelium  -  cells.  The 
latter  are  flattened 
around  the  taste-buds, 
enclosing  them  in  a  sort 
of  nest.  The  taste-buds 
themselves  may  be  des- 
cribed as  consisting  of 
a  cortical  and  a  central 

part.  The  cells  composing  the  cortical  part  are  long  and  flattened  with 
tapering  ends  (fig.  494  c),  and  are  in  contact  by  their  edges,  extending 
from  base  to  apex  of  the  organ  (fig.  493);  they  are  disposed  in  more  than 
one  layer,  and  enclose  the  central  part  like  the  external  scales  of  a  leaf-bud. 
The  enclosed  or  central  cells  (fig.  494  a)  are  spindle-shaped,  having  an 
enlargement  near  the  middle  where  the  nucleus  is  situated,  and  being 
prolonged  at  each  end  by  a  process,  one  of  which  extends  upwards 
towards  the  apex  of  the  taste-bud,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  styliform 
•  extremity  which  projects  at  the  orifice,  whilst  the  other,  which  is  more 
slender  and  sometimes  branched  near  its  extremity,  passes  down  into  the 
corium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  described  as  being  connected 
with  a  plexus  of  fine  nervous  fibrils  found  in  this  situation.  The 
similarity  of  these  central  gustatory  cells  to  the  "  olfactory  cells  "  of  Max 
Schultze  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
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The  taste-buds  were  discovered  by  Loven  and  Scbwalbe,  independently  of  each 
other.  They  have  now  been  found  on  the  sides  (but  rarely  on  the  upper  surface) 
of  the  papillae  vallatas  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  are  seen  also  on  some 
of  the  fungiform  papillaa  to  be  immediately  described,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  apart  from  papillte  both  on  the  posterior  part  and  sides  of  the 
tongue,  and  also  on  the  soft  palate,  on  the  epiglottis,  and  even  within  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  larynx.  According  to  Krause  the  distribution  of  the  taste-buds 
follows  that  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  Their  structui'e  is  most  readily 
studied  in  the  rabbit  and  hare,  for  in  these  animals  there  is  found  at  each  side 


Fig.  494. — Vaeious  cells  from  taste-bud  of  rabbit.     600  diameters  (EDgelmann). 

a,  Four  cells  from  central  part  ;  b,  two  cortical  cells,  and  one  central  cell,  in  connec- 
tion ;  c,  three  cells  from  cortical  part. 

of  the  base  of  the  tongue  an  oval  laminated  structure,  the  so-called.  2?fJ2nIla  foliata, 
the  laminae  composing  which  contain  in  the  epithelium  of  their  opposed  surfaces 
great  numbers  of  those  bodies.  A  small  area,  situated  just  in  front  of  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fauces,  of  variable  appearance,  but  usually  with  live  longitudinal 
folds,  which  are  studded  with  taste-buds,  exists  in  the  human  tongue,  and  is 
regarded  as  representing  a  papilla  foliata. 

According  to  Engelmann,  each  taste-bud  is  composed  of  from  1.5  to  30  cells. 

The  taste  organs  of  the  amphibia  have  been  longer  recognised.  They  occur  in 
the  form,  not  of  buds  but  of  patches  intersiDcrsed  here  and  there  amongst  the 
ordinary  ciliated  and  columnar  epithelium  which  covers  the  upper  sui'face  and 
sides  of  the  tongue. 

Flask-shaped  bodies,  resembling  the  taste-buds  in  structure,  were  long  since 
described  by  Leydig  as  occurring  in  fishes.  They  are  found  both  in  the  skin  and  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  are  believed  to  be  gustatory  organs. 


The  fungiform  papillae,  more  numerous  than  the  last,  are  small 
rounded  eminences  scattered  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  (fig.  491,  3)  ;  but  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers  and 
closer  together  at  the  apex  and  near  the  borders.  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  living  tongue  owing  to  their  deep  reel  colour.  They 
are  narrow  at  their  point  of  attachment,  but  are  gradually  en- 
larged towards  their  free  extremities,  which  are  blunt  and  rounded 
(fig.  495). 

The  conical  papillae  are  the  most  numerous  of  all,  as  well  as  the 
smallest.  They  are  minute,  conical,  tapering,  or  cylindrical  eminences, 
which  are  densely  set  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
(fig.  491,  4),  but  towards  the  base  gradually  disappear.  They  are 
arranged  in  lines  diverging  from  the  raphe,  at  first  in  an  oblique  direc- 
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tion  like  the  two  ranges  of  papillse  vallatfe,  but  gradually  becoming  trans- 
verse towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     At  the  sides  they  are  longer  and 

Fig.  495. 


i.-p 


Fig.  495. — Surface  ai^d  sectional  view  of  a  fungiform  papilla  (from  Kolliker  after 

Todd  and  Bo'RTnan). 

A,  tlie  surface  of  a  fungiform  papilla  partially  denuded  of  its  epithelium  (35  diameters); 
2?,  secondary  papilla  ;  e,  epithelium. 

B,  a  fungiform  papilla  with  the  blood-vessels  injected,  a,  artery;  v,  vein;  c,  capillary 
loops  of  simple  papillae  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  by  the  epithelium  ;  d,  cai^illary 
loops  of  the  secondary  papillae ;  e,  epithelium, 

more  slender,  and  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  perpendicular  to  the  border 
of  the  tongue. 

Fiff.  496. 


Fig.  496. — Two    filiform    papilla, 

ONE  with    epithelium,  THE  OTHER 

WITHOUT.     35  DIAMETERS.     (From 
Kolliker,  after  Todd  and  Bowman. ) 

p,  the  substance  of  the  papillfe 
divided  at  their  upper  extremities 
into  secondary  papilte ;  «,  artery,  and 
r,  vein,  connected  by  capillary  loops; 
e,  epithelial  covering,  laminated  be- 
tween the  papillffl,  but  extended  into 
hair  -  like  processes,  /,  over  the 
secondary  papillee. 


The  secondary  papillse  which 
are  borne  by  some  of  the  coni- 
cal papilljB  are  peculiar  both 
in  containing  a  number  of 
elastic  fibres,  giving  them 
greater  firmness,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  epithelial 
covering,  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate horny  process  over  each 
secondary  papiUa,  greater  in 
length  than  the  papiUa  which 
it  covers  (fig.  496,  e,f).  Over 
some  of  the  papilla  these  pro- 
cesses form  a  pencil  of  fine 
fibres,  as  shown  in  the  figure ; 
hence  the  name  "fihform" 
which  has  been  applied  to  these  papillgs, 
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The  papillary  surface  of  the  tong-ue  is  supplied  abundantly  with  nerves,  some 
of  which  terminate  in  end-bulbs,  and  a  few  in  tactile  corpuscles.  In  the  fungi- 
form papillaj  the  nerves  are  large  and  numerous ;  but  they  are  still  more  abundant^ 
and  of  greater  size,  in  the  circumvallate  papillaa,  where  they  are  chieiiy  dis- 
tributed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  taste-buds  (fig.  492). 

The  papill83,  besides  being  the  parts  chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of 
taste,  also  possess,  in  a  very  acute  degree,  tactile  sensibility ;  and  the  conical  and. 
filiform  papillfe,  armed  with  their  denser  epithelial  covering,  serve  a  mechanical 
purpose,  in  the  action  of  the  tongue  upon  the  food,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
more  developed  form  which  these  papillae  attain  in  many  carnivorous  animals. 

Glands. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  \\-ith 
numerous  small  glands  {Ungual  glands),  collected  principally  about  the 
posterior  part  of  its  upper  surface,  near  the  papillae  vallatcB  and  foramen 
CEecum,  into  which  last  the  ducts  of  several  open.  These  glands  have 
usually  been  supposed  to  secrete  mucus,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
some  of  them,  especially  those  which  open  in  the  trenches  around  the 


Fig.  497. — Section  of  a  lym- 
phoid CRYPT  FROM  THE  ROOT 
OF  THE  TONGUE.     30  DIAMETERS, 

(Kolliker.) 


-o^i^js^t 


~— -   -'ig-      .  n:  *'  epithelial  lining;  h,  papillae 

i     t       f        ~"^\i  -^  I  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  c,  outer 


/!       ^    'TT^      -^     /^  /  nective  tissue  ;  d,  outlet,   and  e, 

cavity  of  the  crypt  ;  g,  surround- 
ing follicles. 


papillfe  vallatse,  and  at  other  parts  where  taste-buds  occm-,  yield  a  more 
watery  secretion  (Ebner).  Other  small  glands  are  found  also  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  borders  of  the  tongue.  There  is,  in 
particular,  a  group  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  near 
the  apex.  They  are  there  aggregated  into  a  small  oblong  mass,  out  of 
which  several  ducts  proceed  and  open  in  a  line  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
Some  of  the  glands  are  racemose  ;  others  aciuo-tubular. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  at  least  its  posterior  part,  is 
largely  composed  of  retiform  or  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  collected  at 
numerous  points  into  the  denser  nodular  masses  known  as  follicular 
glands,  or  lymphoid  follicles.  The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  this 
part  of  the  membrane  are  numerous  and  large,  but  the  papillae  on  its 
surface  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  completely  concealed  by  the 
thick  superjacent  ej^ithelium.  Here  and  there  the  mucous  membrane 
exhibits  recesses  or  crypts  (fig.  497),  either  simple  or  surrounded  by 
smaller  ones  which  open  into  them.  The  walls  of  these  recesses  are 
generally  studded  with  lymphoid  nodules  ;  and  they  receive  many  of  the 
ducts  of  the  mucous  glands. 

Muscular  Substance. — The  substance  of  the  tongue  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres  running  in  various  directions.  Many  belong  to 
muscles  which  enter  at  its  base  and  under  surface,  and  attach  it  to  other 
parts  :  these  are  called  the  exfrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  (hyo-giossus, 
chondro-giossus,  genio-glossus,  palato-glossus,  stylo-glossus),  and  are 
elsewhere  described.     Others  which  constitute  the  intrinsic  or  proper 
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muscles,  and  are  placed  entirely  within  the  substance  of  the  organ,  will 
be  here  more  particularly  noticed.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

The  superficial  lingual  muscle  consists  mainly  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  placed  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  traceable  from  the  apex  of  the  organ 
backwards  to  the  hyoid  bone  (figs.  498,  499,  /  s).  The  individual  fibres 
do  not  run  the  whole  of  this  distance,  but  are  attached  at  intervals  to 
the  submucous  and  glandular  tissues.  The  entire  layer  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  base  of  the  tongue,  near  which  it  is  overlapped  at  the  sides 
by  a  thin  plane  of  obHque  or  nearly  transverse  fibres  derived  from  the 
palato-glossus  and  hyo-giossus  muscles. 

The  inferior  lingual  muscle  consists  of  a  rounded  muscular  band, 
extending  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  from  base  to  apex,  and 
lying  outside  the  genio-glossus,  between  that  muscle  and  the  hyo-giossus 
(fig.  499,  /  i).  Posteriorly,  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  and  others  reach  the  hyoid  bone.  In  front,  having  first 
been  joined,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyo-giossus  muscle,  by  fibres 
from  the  stylo-glossus,  it  is  prolonged  beneath  the  border  of  the  tongue 
as  far  as  its  point. 

The  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  (figs.  498,  499,  t  r) 
form  together  with  the  intermixed  fat  a  considerable  part  of  its  sub- 
stance. They  are  found  in  the  interval  between  the  upper  and  lower 
longitudinal  muscles,  and  they  are  interwoven  extensively  with  the  other 
muscular  fibres.  Passing  outwards  fi'om  the  median  plane,  where  they 
take  origin  from  a  fibrous  septmn,  they  reach  the  dorsum  and  borders  of 
the  tongue.  In  proceeding  outwards,  they  separate,  and  the  superior 
fibres  incline  upwards,  forming  a  series  of  curves  with  the  concavity 


Fis.  498. 


Fig.  498. — Longitudinal  tertical  section  op  the  tongue,  lip,  &c.  (from  Kolliker 

and  Arnold). 

m,  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  d,  incisor  tooth  ;  h,  hyoid  bone  ;  ff  h,  genio-hyoid 
muscle  ;  g,  genio-hyo-glossus  spreading  along  the  whole  of  the  tongue  ;  t  r,  transverse 
muscle ;  I  s,  superior  longitudinal  muscle  ;  g  I,  lingual  glands  ;  /,  lymphoid  crypts  ;  e, 
epiglottis ;  I,  section  of  the  lip  and  labial  glands ;  o,  cut  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  oris  ;  I  m, 
levator  menti. 
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upwards.     The  fibres  of  the  palato-glossus  muscle  are  stated  by  Zaglas 
and  Henle  to  be  continuous  with  fibres  of  the  transverse  set. 

Vertical  fibres  (external  perpendicular  muscle  of  Zaglas),  de- 
cussating with  the  transverse  fibres  and  the  insertions  of  the  genio- 
glossus  (fig.  499,  Jh),  form  a  set  of  curves  in  each  half  of  the  tongue 
with  their  concavity  outwards,  and  extending  down  and  out  from  the 
dorsum  to  the  under  surface  of  the  border,  so  that  those  which  are  outer- 
most are  shortest. 


tr^ 


st.gl- 


Fig.     499.  —  Transverse 

VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
TONGUE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE 
PAPILLA  VALLAT.?;,  SEEN 
FROM   BEFORE  (from  Kol- 

liker). 


ff,  the  genio-hyo-glossi 
muscles  ;  g',  the  vertical 
fibres  of  the  right  side  traced 
uj^wards  to  the  surface  ;  I  i, 
inferior  longitudinal  muscle 
with  the  divided  ranine  ar- 
tery ;  t  r,  transverse  muscle, 
entire  on  one  side,  but  par- 
tially removed  on  the  other, 
where  the  other  muscles  pass 
through  it ;  c,  septum  lin- 
guae ;  h,  hyo-glossus  ;  hg  I, 
its  fibres  spreading  upwards 
almost  vertically  outside  the 
genio-hyo-glossiis  ;  h',  vertical  fibres  reaching  the  surface  ;  I  s,  divided  plates  of  the  fibres 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  muscle  between  the  vertical  fibres  ;  s  t.  g  J,  styjo-glossus  ;  d, 
glands  near  the  border  of  the  tongue. 

Examined  in  transverse  sections,  the  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  render  the  substance  divisible  into  an  outer  part  or  cortex  and  an  internal 
or  medullary  jDart.  The  fibres  of  the  coi-tex  are  principally  longitudinal,  derived 
superiorly  from  the  lingualis  suiDerior,  further  outwards  from  the  hyo-glossus,  on 
the  side  from  the  stylo-glossus,  and  beneath  this  from  the  lingualis  inferior. 
They  ensheath  the  medullary  part  on  all  sides  except  inferiorly,  where  the  genio- 
glossi  muscles  enter  it  between  the  inferior  linguales.  In  the  medullary  part  are 
found,  imbedded  in  fat,  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  transverse  muscle  passing 
across,  the  genio-glossi  radiating  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  vertical  muscles 
arching  downwards  and  outwards.  In  addition  to  the  movements  which  may  be 
given  to  the  tongue  lay  the  extrinsic  muscles,  this  organ  is  capable  of  being 
curved  upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally  by  its  cortical  fibres,  it  is  flattened  by 
the  vertical  fibres,  and  its  margins  are  again  drawn  together  by  the  transverse  : 
whilst  the  two  last  mentioned,  acting  together,  would  tend  to  lengthen  the  organ. 

The  septum  of  the  tongue  is  a  thin  fibrous  partition  which  extends  forwards 
from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  tip,  and  divides  one  half  of  the  medullary  part  of  the 
tongue  from  the  other,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  cortex. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  with  some  small 
branches  from  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  veins  empty  their 
contents  into  the  internal  jugular  trunk. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  (exclusive  of  branches  from  the  sympathetic  nerves) 
are  three  ;  viz.,  the  lingual  or  giisfafori/  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  supplies 
the  papilla3  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue  to 
the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  siu-face  ;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  glosso- 
phaTT/ngeal,  which  sends  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  especially  to  the  papilla  vallatas  ;  and  lastly,  the  hyjjoglosml  nerve, 
which  is  distril)uted  to  the  muscles.  Microscopic  ganglia  exist  upon  the  expan- 
sions of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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papilla  vallate  and  papillas  foliatse,  and  in  the  sheep  and  calf  upon  the  gustatory 
division  of  the  fifth. 

The  chief  lymphatic  trunks  accompany  the  ranine  vessels,  and  after  traversing 
one  or  two  small  lymphatic  glands,  seated  on  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  pass  into 
the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume. 

Recent  Literature  (especially  relating  to  the  papillae  and  taste-buds). — Loven,  in 
Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  IV.,  1867  ;  ScTiioalhe,  in  the  same,  and  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1868  ; 
V.  Wyss,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1869,  and  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  VI ;  Krause,  in  Got- 
tinger  JNTachr. ,  1870;  Sonigsschmied,  inZeitschr.  f.  wiss.  ZooL,  XXIIL,  1871,  and  XXIX., 
1877,  and  Med.- Centralbl.,  1872;  v.  Aijtai,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  VIII.  ;  Engel- 
mann,  Article  in  Strieker's  Handbook ;  Ditlevsen,  Abstr.  in  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe's 
Jahresb.,  1872  ;  v.  Ehner,  "Die  acinosen  Driisen  der  Zunge,  &c.,"  Gratz.,  1873  ;  H. 
Wainey  (glands  of  tongue,)  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1874  ;  Sertoli,  in  Moleschott's  Unters.  XL, 
1874;  A.  Hoffmann,  in  Virchow's  Arch.,  1875  ;  Vintschgau,  Article  "  Geschmacksinn  " 
in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  1880. 

THE    PALATE. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  palate,  which  consists  of  two 
portions  ;  the  fore  part  being  named  the  hard  palate,  and  the  back  part, 
the  soft  palate. 

The  osseous  framework  of  the  hard  palate,  already  described  with 
the  bones  of  the  face,  is  covered  by  the  periosteum,  and  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are  firmly  connected.  The  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  gums,  is  thick,  dense, 
rather  pale,  and  much  corrugated,  especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides  ;  but 
is  smoother,  thinner,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  behind.  Along  the  middle 
hue  is  a  ridge  or  raph^  ending  in  front  in  a  small  eminence,  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  lower  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  receives 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  naso-palatine  and  anterior  palatine  nerves. 

The  hard  palate  is  provided  with  many  small  glands  (palatine  glands),  which 
form  a  continuous  layer  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum ;  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  mouth,  it  is  covered  with  a  squamous  stratified  epithelium. 
The  corrugations  of  the  hard  palate  are  much  better  marked  and  more  regular 
in  the  foetus  (compare  G-egenbaur,  Die  Gaumenfalten  des  Menschen,  Morph. 
Jahrb.  iv.,  1879). 

In  the  rabbit  fine  nervous  fibrils  have  been  traced  forming-  a  plexus  in  the 
epithelium  (Elin). 

The  soft  palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  formed  of  a  duplicature 
of  mucous  membrane  inclosing  muscular  fibres  and  numerous  glands.  It 
constitutes  an  incomplete  and  moveable  partition  between  the  mouth  and 
the  pharynx,  continued  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate, 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.  Its  form  and  its  inferior  con- 
nections, bounding  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  have  been  already  described, 
together  with  the  muscles  which  enter  into  its  composition  (Vol.  I.). 

The  anterior  or  under  surface  of  the  velum,  which  is  visible  in  the 
mouth,  is  concave.  The  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
hard  palate,  is  thinner  and  redder :  it  is  covered  with  a  similar  epithe- 
lium. The  median  ridge  or  raphe,  which  is  continued  backwards  fi-om 
the  hard  palate  to  the  base  of  the  uvula,  indicates  the  original  separation 
of  the  palate  into  two  lateral  halves. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  slightly  convex  or  arched,  is 
continuous  above  with  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossEe.  It  is  slightly 
elevated  along  the  middle  line,  opposite  to  the  uvula.   The  lower  portion 
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of  its  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  free  margin  of  the  velum, 
is  covered  with  scaly,  stratified  epithelium  ;  but  at  its  uj)|3er  jDortion  the 
epithelium  is  columnar  and  cihated. 

In  the  new-born  child  the  whole  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  ciliated 
epithelium  (Klein),  but  this  becomes  subsequently  replaced  by  squamous  ;  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  gland-ducts,  however,  retains  in  many  instances  its  ciliated  character. 

On  both  surfaces  of  the  velum  are  found  numerous  small  compound  glands. 
They  particularly  abound  on  the  upjser  surface,  where  they  form  almost  a  complete 
layer  under  the  mucous  membrane  ;  they  are  also  very  abundant  in  the  uvula. 

THE    TONSILS. 

The  tonsils  (tonsillte,  amygdalaj)  are  two  prominent  bodies,  which 
occupy  the  recesses  formed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  palatine  arches  (fig.  509,  23). 

They  are  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  third  in  width 
and  thickness  ;  but  they  vary  much  in  size  in  different  individuals. 

The  free  inner  surface  of  the  tonsil,  projecting  into  the  fauces  between 
the  palatine  arches,  has  from  twelve  to  fifteen  orifices,  which  give  it  a  per- 
forated appearance.  These  orifices  lead  into  recesses  or  crypts  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tonsil,  like  those  already  described  as  occurring  at  the  back 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  (fig.  497).  The  tonsils  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  lymphoid  follicles  ranged  around  the  walls  of 
these  crypts,  and  between  these  is  a  quantity  of  less  dense  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  outer  side  of  the  tonsil  is  connected  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  approaches  very 
near  to  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Considered  in  relation  to  the 
surface  of  the  neck,  the  tonsil  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  it  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  when  it  is  enlarged. 

These  structures  receive  a  very  large  supply  of  blood  from  various  arteries, 
viz.,  from  the  tonsillar  and  palatine  branches  of  the  facial  artery,  and  from  the 
descending  palatine,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
tongue.  From  these  arteries  'fine  branches  and  capillaries  are  distributed 
abundantly  to  the  lymphoid  tissue  and  follicles  and  to  the  papillce  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  recesses.  The  veins  are  numerous,  and  enter  the 
tonsillar  plexus  on  its  outer  side.  The  nerves  come  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  and  from  the  fifth  pair.  Lymphatics  are  abundant,  and  surround  the 
follicles  with  a  close  plexus ;  they  eventually  pass  into  the  superior  deep 
cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

THE    SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

The  saliva,  which  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  there  mixed  with  the 
food  during  mastication,  is  secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  named  from 
their  respective  situations,  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual.  Agree- 
ing in  their  general  physical  characters  and  minute  structure,  these  glands 
differ  in  their  size,  form,  and  position. 

The  Parotid  Crland. — The  parotid  (fig.  500,  |>)  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  salivary  glands.  It  lies  on  the  side  of  the  iace,  in  front  of  the  ear, 
and  extends  deeply  into  the  space  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Its  weight  varies  from  five  to  eight  drachms. 

Its  outer  surface  is  convex  and  lobulated,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin 
and  fascia,  and  partially  by  the  platysma  muscle.  It  is  bounded  above 
by  the  zygoma,  below  by  a  line  drawn  backwards  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  behind  by  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear,  the  mastoid  process,  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle.     Its 
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anterior  border,  whicn  lies  over  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  less  dis- 
tinctly defined,  and  stretches  forwards  to  a  variable  extent  on  the  mas- 
seter  muscle.  It  is  from  this  anterior  border  of  the  gland  that  the  excre- 
tory duct  passes  off;  and  thera  is  fi^equently  found  in  connection  with 
the  duct,  and  lying  upon  the  masseter  muscle,  a  small  process  or  a  sepa- 
rated portion  of  the  gland  {p'),  which  is  called  glcmdula  socia  paroiidis. 
On  trying  to  raise  the  deeper  part  of  the  parotid  gland  from  its  position, 
it  is  found  to  extend  far  inwards,  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  several  deep-seated  parts.     Thus,  above,  it  reaches  into  and 

Fig.  500. 


Pig.  500. — Sketch  of  a  supbkficial  dissection  of  the  face,  showing  the  position 
OF  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  (Allen  Tliomson).     -f 

p,  parotid  gland  ;  p',  socia  parotidis  ;  d,  the  duct  of  Stenson  before  it  perforates  the 
buccinator  muscle  ;  a,  transverse  facial  artery ;  n,  n,  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  emerging 
-  from  below  the  gland  ;  /,  the  facial  artery  passing  out  of  a  groove  in  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  and  ascending  on  the  face  ;  s  m,  superficial  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  behind  and  below,  it 
touches  the  digastric  muscle,  and  rests  on  the  styloid  process  and  styloid 
muscles ;  and,  in  front,  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  it  advances 
a  certain  distance  between  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  are  close  to  the 
deep  surface  of  the  gland.  The  external  carotid  artery,  accompanied  by 
the  temporo-maxillary  vein,  passes  through  the  parotid  gland,  and  in 
that  situation  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries, 
the  former  soon  giving  off  its  auricular  and  transverse  facial  branches. 
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The  gland  is  also  traversed  by  the  facial  nerve,  which  divides  into 
branches  within  its  substance,  and  it  is  pierced  by  branches  of  the 
great  auricular  nerve. 

The  parotid  duct,  named  also  Stenson's  duct  (d.  Stenonianus), 
ajDpears  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  about  one  finger's  breadth 
below  the  zygoma,  and  runs  forwards  over  the  masseter  muscle,  accom- 
panied by  the  socia  parotidis,  when  that  accessory  portion  of  the  gland 
exists,  and  receiving  its  ducts.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter, 
the  duct  {d)  tm'us  inwards  through  the  fat  of  the  cheek  and  j^ierces  the 
buccinator  muscle  ;  and  then,  after  running  for  a  short  distance  obliquely 
forwards  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  opens  upon  thft  inner  surface  of 
the  cheek,  by  a  small  orifice  on  a  papilla  opposite  the  crown  of  the 
second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Its  direction  across  the  face  may 
be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  of  the 
ear  to  a  point  midway  between  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  and  the  ala  of  the 
nose.  The  length  of  the  Stenonian  duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half,  and  its  diameter  rather  less  than  -i-th  of  an  inch.  At  the  place 
where  it  perforates  the  buccinator,  its  canal  is  as  large  as  a  crow- 
quill,  but  at  its  orifice  it  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  part,  and  will 
only  admit  a  fine  j)robo. 

The  vessels  of  the  parotid  gland  enter  and  leave  it  at  nnmeroiis  points.  The 
arteries  are  derived  directly  from  the  external  carotid,  and  from  those  of  its 
branches  which  pass  through  or  near  the  gland.  The  veins  correspond.  The 
lymphatics  join  the  deep  and  superficial  set  in  the  neck ;  and  there  are  often  one 
or  more  lymphatic  glands  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid.  The  nerves 
come  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  external  carotid  artery,  and -also  from 
the  facial,  the  auriculo-temporal  and  great  auricular  nerves.  In  the  dog  and  cat 
it  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  the  parotid  derives  its  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-supply  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  through  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  and  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fibres  finally  passing  to  the  gland  by  a  branch 
of  the  auriculo-temjporal. 

An  instance  is  recorded  by.Graber  of  a  remarkable  displacement  of  the  parotid 
on  one  side ;  the  whole  gland  being  situated  on  the  masseter  muscle  as  if  it  were 
an  enlarged  socia  parotidis  (Virchow's  Archiv,  xxxii.). 

The  submaxillary  gland. — The  submaxillary  gland  (figs.  500,  501, 
sm),  the  next  in  size  to  the  parotid,  is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  weighs 
about  2  or  2|-  drachms.  It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  base  and 
the  inner  surface  .of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  above  the  digastric  muscle. 
In  this  position  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  fascia  and  platysma  myoides, 
and  its  inner  surface  rests  on  the  mylo-hyoid,  hyo-glossus,  and  stylo- 
glossus muscles  ;  above,  it  corresponds  with  a  depression  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jaw-bone  :  and  it  is  separated  behind  from  the  parotid 
gland  merely  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  The  facial  artery,  be- 
fore it  mounts  over  the  jaw-bone,  lies  in  a  deep  groove  upon  the  back 
part  and  upper  border  of  the  gland. 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  named  Wharton's  duct  (d',  fig. 
501),  which  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  leaves  the  main  gland 
posteriorly,  together  with  a  thin  process  of  the  glandular  substance,  and 
passing  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  {mJi), 
runs  forwards  and  inwards  above  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  the  sublingual  gland, 
to  reach  the  side  of  the  frasnum  linguse.  Here  it  terminates,  close 
to   the   duct  of   the  opposite  side,  by  a  narrow  orifice,  which  opens 
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at  the  summit  of  a  soft  papilla  {d)  seen  beneath  the  tongue.  The  obvious 
structure  of  this  gland  is  like  that  of  the  parotid ;  but  its  lobes  are  larger, 
its  smTounding  areolar  web  is  finer,  and  its  attaciiments  are  not  so  firm. 
Moreover,  its  duct  has  much  thinner  coats  than  the  parotid  duct. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  stibmasillary  g-land  are  branches  of  the  facial  and 
lingual  arteries  and  veins.  The  nerves  include  those  derived  from  tlie  sub- 
maxillary ganglion,  and  through  this  from  the  chorda  tjmpani,  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  (and  in  rare  cases  from  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve),  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  sublingual  gland. — The  subhngual  gland  (fig.  501),  the 
smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  of  a  narrow  oblong  shape  and  weighs 
scarcely  one  drachm.  It  is  situated  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where 
it  forms  a  ridge  between  the  tongue  and  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw, 
covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane.     It  reaches  from  the  frajnum 


Fig.    501. — View  of   the   Right   Sub-  Fig.    501. 

MAXILLARY    AND    SUBLINGUAL     GlANI>3 

FROM  THE  INSIDE  (Allen  Thomson). 

Part  of  the  right  side  of  the  jaw, 
divided  from  the  left  at  the  symphysis, 
remains ;  the  tongue  and  its  muscles 
have  been  removed  ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  right  side  has  been 
dissected  off  and  hooked  upwards  so  as  to 
expose  the  sublingual  glands  ;  s  m,  the 
larger  superficial  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland ;  /,  the  facial  artery  passing 
through  it ;  s  m',  deep  portion  prolonged 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  in  k;  s  I,  is  placed  below  the 
anterior  large  part  of  the  sublingual 
gland,  with  the  duct  of  Bartholin  partly 

shown  ;  s  I',  placed  above  the  hinder  small  end  of  the  gland,  indicates  one  or  two  of  the 
ducts  perforating  the  mucous  membrane  ;  d,  the  papilla,  at  which  the  duct  of  "Wharton 
opens  in  front  behind  the  incisor  teeth  ;  d',  the  commencement  of  the  duct  ;  h,  thehyoid 
bone  ;  n,  the  gustatory  nerve  ;  close  to  it  is  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 


ling-uje,  in  front,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  gland  of  the  opposite 
side,  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  for  rather  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half.  On  its  inner  side  it  rests  on  the  genio-hyo-glossus  ;  below,  it 
is  supported  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  {mil),  which  is  interposed  between 
it  and  the  main  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  and  it  is  here  in  close 
contact  with  the  Whartonian  duct,  with  the  accompanying  deep  portion 
of  the  last-named  gland,  and  also  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

The  lobules  of  the  subh'ngual  gland  are  not  so  closely  united  together 
as  those  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  and  the  ducts  from  many  of  them 
open  separately  into  the  mouth,  along  the  ridge  which  indicates  the 
position  of  the  gland.  These  ducts,  named  ducts  of  E-ivini,  are  from 
eight  to  twenty  in  number.  Some  of  them  open  into  the  duct  of 
Wharton.  One,  longer  than  the  rest  (which  is  occasionally  derived 
in  part  also  from  the  submaxillary  gland),  runs  along  the  Whartonian 
duct,  and  opens  either  with  it  or  very  near  it ;  this  has  been  named 
the  duct  of  Bartholifi. 
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The  blood-vessels  of  this  gland  are  supplied  by  the  sublingual  and  submental 
arteries  and  veins.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

These  glands  are  constructed  on  the  compound  racemose  type.  Their 
ducts  (traced  backwards),  after  branching  a  certain  number  of  times, 
terminate  in  fine  ramuscules,  into  which  the  alveoH  open.  The  alveoli  of 
the  sahvary  glands  do  not  always  present  the  form  usually  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  alveoli  of  a  compound  racemose  gland.  They  are  some- 
times dilatations  of  the  extremities  of  the  duct  beset  with  saccular  en- 
largements, sometimes  more  tubular  and  even  somewhat  convoluted 


Fig.  502. — Diagram  of   the   construction   of   a   lobule   of   a    tubulo-racejiosk 
(acino-tubular)  mucous  gland  (from  Kolliker). 

a,  duct ;  5,  a  branch  of  the  duct ;  c,  ah'coh  as  they  lie  together  in  the  gland  ;  d,  the 
.same  separated,  showing  their  connection  as  an  irregular  tube. 

without  marked  sacculation  (fig.  502)  (acino-tubular  variety),  but  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  two  forms,  transitions  being  met  with 
between  them.  The  alveoli  are  enclosed  by  a  basement  membrane,  which 
is  not  complete  as  in  many  glands,  but  forms  a  basket-like  investment  to 
the  alveolus,  the  flattened  cells  which  form  it,  being  ramified  and  united 
together  by  their  branches  (fig.  503).  There  is  however  in  addition  a 
dehcate  homogeneous  substance  occupying  the  meshes  between  the  cells 
(see  the  left-hand  alveolus  in  fig.  503).  The  cells  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane are  said  to  send  inwards  processes  to  form  a  sustentacular  network 
amongst  the  alveolar  cells. 


Fig.  503. — Membrana  propria  of  two 
alveoli  isolated  (Heidenhain  after  Lav- 
dovsky). 

The  preparation  is  taken  from  the  orbital 
gland  of  the  dog,  which  is  similar  in  structure 
to  a  mucous  salivary  gland. 


)  The  alveoli  are  united  by  the  blood- 

V  ^  vessels  and  a  small  amount  of  loose  con- 

"--^^^'''^    v.,  nective  tissue  into  lobules,  and  these 

again  by  a  larger  quantit}^  of  the  same 
tissue  into  larger  lobules.  A  considerable  amount  of  connective  tissue 
also  accompanies  the  blood-vessels  and  duct  in  their  ramifications  through 
the  gland.  The  connective  tissue,  where  it  is  in  larger  amount,  is 
lamellar  in  character    (Klein),  and  it  contains,  besides   the  ordinary 
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flattened  cells,  a  certain  number  of  granular  plasma-cells  and  lympli- 
corpuscles,  with  fat  cells  occasionally. 

The  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  secretion  : — those  of  the  one  kind  yield- 
ing a  ropy  secretion  characterised  by  containing  mucin,  and  those  of 
the  other  kind,  a  thinner  more  watery  secretion,  sometimes  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  serum-albumin,  so  that  the  secretion 
coagulates  on  being  heated.  The  two  kinds  of  alveoli  may  accordingly 
be  distinguished  as  ?»?/f026s  and  seroz^s  or  alhwnmous,  (Heidenhain) ;  they 
differ  from  one  another  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  natm'e  of  their 
secreting  cells.  In  some  cases  an  alveolus  may  contain  mucous  and  serous 
cells  side  by  side. 

Fig.  504. — Section   of  part  of  Fig.  504. 

THE         HUMAN       SUBMAXILLARY 

GLAND  (Heidenhain). 

To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  a 
group  of  mucous  alveoli,  to  the 
left  a  group  of  serous  alveoli. 


The  human  parotid  and  th.at 
of  all  mammals  is  composed 
of  serous  alveoli,  and  tlie  sub- 
lingual gland  of  mucous  alveoli, 
but  in  man  the  submaxillary  is 
a.  mixed  gland,  containing  both 
Mnds  of  alveoli,  altliough  the 
serous  are  the  more  numerous 
(fig.  .504:).  In  the  dog  and  most 
other  animals  it  is  purely  a 
mucous  gland,  and  in  the  rabbit 
and  guinea  pig  it  is  purely  a 
serous  gland.  Similar  differ- 
ences have  already  been  noticed 
(p.  570)  in  the  small  glands  of 
the  tongue.    In  the  guinea  pig 

there  are  small  flat  mucous  glands  of  tubular  structure  connected  both  to  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary,  one  to  each,  and  sending  their  ducts  to  open  into  the 
ducts  of  those  glands  (Klein). 

Mucous  alveoli. — In  the  mucous  glands  and  mucous  alveoli  of  mixed 
glands  most  of  the  alveolar  cells,  when  the  gland  is  in  the  inactive  con- 
dition, appear  large,  clear,  and  almost  spheroidal  in  shape,  and  nearly 
fill  the  alveoli,  which  are  distended  by  the  cells  (right-hand  side  of  fig. 
504).  The  nucleus  of  each  cell  is  in  the  part  of  the  cell  next  to  the 
basement  membrane,  against  which  it  is  generally  flattened,  and  the  cells 
may  cause  the  basement  membrane  to  be  bulged  out  opposite  to  them. 
In  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol,  the  cells  are  finely  granular,  and 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  part  around  the  nucleus  are  scarcely  stained 
by  carmine  (fig.  505,  A). 

When  isolated,  they  not  unfrequently  exhibit  processes,  one  from  the 
base  of  each  cell :  the  projection  is  flattened  and  overlaps  the  base  of  a 
neighbouring  cell  (KoUiker).  The  peculiar  clear  appearance  of  these 
cells  is  due  to  the  accumulation  within  them  of  mucin  (or  of  a  sub- 
stance "  mucigen  "  fi-om  which  mucin  is  formed)  ;  this  substance  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids,  but  swoUen  up,  and  the  cells  are  destroyed,  by  the 
action  of  water  or  alkalies. 
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Besides  the  "  mucin  cells  "  there,  are  met  Avith  in  most  alveoli  of  thes9 
glands,  cells  of  a  different  character,  which  from  their  position  may  be 
named  "marginal  cells."  In  some  mucous  glands,  e.g.,  the  submaxillary  of 
the  cat,  they  form  an  almost  complete  outer  layer,  next  to  the  basement 
membrane,  and  enclosing  the  mucin-cells,  but  in  the  dog's  submaxillary 
gland  they  occur  only  in  small  semilunar  masses  (lunulae  of  Gianuzzi) 
flattened  up  between  the  basement  membrane  and  the  mucin-cells  (fig. 
505,  A  ;  fig.  507,  s).  These  marginal-cells  are  small  and  granular,  and 
stain  deeply  with  carmine. 

Fig.  505. 
A 


Fi 


B,  AFTER 


05. — Sections  op  the  orbital  gland  op  the  dog.     A,  during  rest. 
A  PERIOD  OP  ACTIVITY  (Heidenliain  after  Lavdovsky). 

In  A,  the  cells  of  the  alveoli  are  large  and  clear,  being  filled  with  the  material  for 
secretion  (in  this  case,  mucigen)  which  obscures  their  protoplasm,  but  some  of  the  cells 
have  not  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion,  and  these  remain  small  and 
protoplasmic,  forming  the  crescentic  group  seen  in  most  of  the  alveoli. 

In  15,  the  accumulated  material  is  discharged  from  the  cells,  which  appear  partially 
disintegrated  in  consequence.  Both  the  cells  and  the  alveoli  are  much  smaller,  and  the 
I)rotop!asm  of  all  the  cells  is  now  apparent. 

If  the  mucous  glands  are  stimulated  to  secretion,  the  mucin-cells  become 
gi'adually  smaller  and  less  clear,  their  contents  being  exuded  in  the  form  of 
mucus,  which  first  fills  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus  and  then  passes  on  into  the 
duct.  At  the  same  time  the  cells  are  easily  stained  with  carmine  and  their 
nuclei  are  no  longer  flattened,  but  assume  a  more  rounded  form  and  central 
position  (fig.  505,  B).  If  the  gland  be  strongly  urged  to  activity  as  by  prolonged 
stimulation  of  its  cerebral  nerves,  the  mucin-cells  may  undergo  still  more  pro- 
found alterations,  and  may  even  become  partially  or  wholly  disintegrated,  and 
removed  from  the  alveolus  with  the  secretion.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Avhole  cell  may  thus  be  destroyed,  or  whether  the  part  surrounding  the  nucleus 
may  not  remain  and  regenerate  the  cell ;  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  some  of  the 
small  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  in  which  no  marginal  cells  can  be  seen.  It  is 
probable  however  that  in  the  salivary  glands,  some  at  least  of  the  mucin-cells  are 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  marginal  cells  multiplying  and  becoming  filled  with 
secretion,  serve  to  replace  those  which  are  thus  lost.  In  this  way  we  may 
su]ipose  that,  even  while  the  discharge  of  secretion  is  still  proceeding,  new 
secreting  cells  are  forming,  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  older  ones  are 
being  destroyed  (Heidenhain). 


jSerous  alveoli. — In  the  serous  elands  and  serous  alveoli  of  mixed 
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glands,  the  cells,  in  the  inactive  condition  of  the  glands,  are  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition and  in  osmic  preparations  seen  to  be  packed  full  of  distinct  granules, 
of  an  albuminous  nature,  which  obscure  their  nuclei.  The  granules  are 
imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  and  the  latter  almost  completely 
fill  the  alveoli,  scarcely  any  lumen  being  discernible  (fig.  50 G,  A). 


Fig.  506. 


A 


^ 


Fig.  506. — Alveoli  oi*  seeous  glands.    A,  at  kest.   B,    after  a  short  period 
OP  activity.    C,  after  a  prolokged  period  of  ACTiTiTr.  ■    (Laugley.) 

After  a  sliorfc  period  of  activity  the  granules  are  foimd  to  liave  disappeared  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  the  inner  part  being  still  distinctly  granular  and  some 
granules  being  apparently  free  within  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  now  becoming 
distinct  (fig.  .50(;,  B).  With  more  prolonged  activity  (fig.  .50G,  C)  the  clear 
outer  part  increases  in  extent,  and  the  granules  are  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
cell  which  is  close  to  the  lumen,  and  in  those  parts  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
adjacent  cells,  (coiTCsponding  perhaps  to  fine  capillary  clef ts  which  pass  from  the 
cavity  of  the  alveolus  between  the  cells).     The  nuclei  have  now  become  distinct, 


Fig.   507.— Section  op    the 

SCBMAXILLARr  GLAND  OF 
THE  DOG,  SHOWING  THE 
COMJIENCEMENT  of  a  DUCT 
IN  THE  ALVEOLI.  MAG- 
NIFIED 425  DIAMETERS. 
(E.   A.  S.). 

a,  one  of  the  alveoli,  several 
of  which  are  iu  the  section 
.sho'ttii  grouped  arovnid  the 
commencement  of  the  duct,  d' ; 
a',  an  alveolus,  not  opened  by 
the  section  ;  h,  basement  mem- 
brane in  section ;  c,  interstitial 
connective  tissue  of  the  gland  ; 
d,  section  of  a  duct  which  has 
X'assed  away  from  the  alveoli, 
and  is  now  lined  with  charac- 
teristically-striated columnar 
cells  ;  s,  semilunar  group  of 
darkly-stained  cells  at  the 
periphery  of  an  alveolus. 


'^s^.-"" 


and  the  cells  are  smaller.  We  may  suppose  therefore  that  the  granules,  which  no 
doubt  contain  the  specific  elements  of  the  secretion,  are  formed  by  or  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  during  rest,  and  are  discharged  into  the  lumen  and  dis.solved 
during  activity.  Probably  however  even  during  activity  new  granules  are  con- 
stantly being  formed  and  passed  onwards  towards  the  lumen.  According  to 
Langley,  the  three  processes  of  gi'owth   of  the  clear  protoplasm,  conversion  of 
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this  into  granules,  and  discharge  of   these  into  the  lumen,  are  all  proceeding 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  cell  during  activity. 

In  glands  which  have  been  hardened  in  alcohol  the  granules  are  found  to  be 
dissolved  and  their  place  occupied  by  a  clear  substance  which  does  not  stain 
with  carmine. 

Ducts. — 111  the  serous  giancls,  and  serous  parts  of  mixed  glands,  tlio 
first  or  intercalary  part  of  the  duct  which  conveys  the  secretion  from 
the  alveoh  is  narrow,  and  lined  with  clear  flattened  cells  with  elongated 
nuclei.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  this  part  passes  by  a  some- 
what narroAver  "neck,"  lined  with  cubical  cells  with  small  nuclei,  into 
the  intralobular  ducts  (Klein). 

In  the  mucous  glands  the  intercalary  ducts  are  also  lined  (fig.  507,  d') 
with  clear  cells  continuous  with  the  cells  of  the  alveoli,  but  flattened 
against  the  basement  membrane  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  lumen. 

This  first  part  of  the  duct  is  generally  shorter  than  the  con-esponding  part  in 
the  serous  glands,  and  is  regarded  by  Klein  as  representing  only  the  part  by  him 
termed  the  "  neck  ;  "  more  probably,  however,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  repre- 
senting both  parts,  although  they  are  not  here  so  clearly  differentiated.  The 
intercalary  part  of  the  ducts  is  described  by  Klein  as  being  lined,  within  the 
epithelium,  by  a  special  delicate  nucleated  membrane,  which  in  some  animals  is 
continued  into  the  intralobular  ducts. 

In  the  next  or  mfralohidar  part  of  the  dad  (fig.  507,  d)  the  character 
of  the  epithelium  changes  abruptly,  the  cells  becoming  large  and  columnar 
or  conical,  the  rounded  or  truncated  apex  being  directed  towards  the 
lumen  of  the  tube.  Each  cell  contains  a  spherical  nucleus  near  the 
centre  (fig.  503,  a).     The  part  of  the  cell  next  the  lumen  of  the  duct 

Fig.    508. — Striated  epithelium    cell,    from  the   duct   of   a 

SALIVARV    GLAND  ;    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED,       SEMIDIAGRAMMATIC. 

(E.A.S.) 
r/r,  granular  protoplasm  ;  str,  strife  ;  oi,  nucleus. 

is  granular  in  character,  whereas  the  part  nearest  the 
basement  membrane  is  finely  striated  longitudi- 
nally. This  striated  appearance  is  most  distinct  in 
the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  rod- 
like or  fibrillar  s"tructure  in  that  part  of  the  cell. 

The  larger  ducts  acquire  a  coating  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  outside 
the  basement  membrane,  and,  except  in  those  of  the  sublingual  gland,  a 
few  plain  muscular  fibre-cells  are  also  to  be  found.  The  columnar  epi- 
thelium is  here  double,  a  second  row  consisting  of  somewhat  smaller 
cells  lying  outside,  and  fitting  between,  the  elongated  cells  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  smaller  ducts. 

"Vessels  and  nerves. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  are  numerous, 
and  foiTQ  a  close  capillary  network  outside  the  basement  membrane  both  of  the 
alveoli  and  the  ducts. 

The  lymphatics  commence  in  the  form  of  lacunar  clefts  between  and  around 
the  alveoli,  lying  closer  to  these  than  do  the  networks  of  blood-caijillaries 
(Gianuzzi).     The  issuing  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts. 

The  nerves  are  large  and  numerous,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  minute  ganglia, 
especially  those  in  the  dog's  submaxillary.  There  are  fewer  fn  the  human  sub- 
maxillary gland,  and  no  ganglia  in  the  parotid  (Klein).     Some  of  them  have  been 
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observed  to  terminate  in  Pacinian  corpuscles  of  a  simple  kind  (Ki*ause),  and  many- 
no  doubt  sui^ply  the  blood-vessels.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing-  that  the 
nerve-fibres  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  secreting  cells  of  the  glands,  but 
in  what  manner  such  connection  may  occur  is  not  known.  According  to  Pfliiger, 
the  basement  membrane  of  the  alveoli,  as  well  as  of  the  ducts,  is  perforated  by 
the  nerves,  which  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and,  breaking  up  into  a  number 
of  branches,  become  connected  with  the  cells.  Other  observers,  however,  have 
failed  to  corroborate  these  statements. 

The  Recent  Liiterature  of  the  salivary  glands  is  comprised  in  the  list  of  works  given 
under  the  article  "  Secreting  Glands."  To  these  may  be  added  a  recent  paper  by  Klein, 
in  the  "Quarterly  Journal  for  Microscopical  Science,"  April,  1882. 


THE    PHABYJSrX. 

The  pharynx  (fig.  509)  extends  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  forms  a  sac  continued  at  the 
lower  end  into  the  gullet,  with  apertures  in  front,  which  lead  into  the 
nose,  mouth  and  larynx.  The  velum  projects  backwards  into  it,  and 
during  the  passage  of  the  food  is  drawn  backwards  by  muscular  action 
so  as  completely  to  separate  an  upper  from  a  lower  part.  In  all,  seven 
openings  lead  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx ;  viz.,  above  the  velum, 
the  two  posterior  openings  of  the  nares  {choancB  narium),  and  at  the 
sides  the  apertures  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  (fig.  509,  10) ;  while 
below  the  velum,  there  is  first  the  passage  leading  from  the  mouth; 
then  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  lastly  the  passage  into 
the  oesophagus. 

The  pharynx  is  about  4|  inches  in  length,  and  is  considerably  Vv'ider 
across  than  from  before  backwards.  Its  widest  part  is  opposite  the 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  below  this  it  rapidly  contracts  like  a  funnel 
towards  its  termination  in  the  gullet,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where 
it  is  narrowest. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  at  its  upper  end  forms  a  cul-de-sac  on  each 
side  opposite  the  tip  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  lies  in  a  curve,  with  its  convexity 
forwards,  in  front  of  the  recti  capitis  antici  muscles. 

Attachments. — The  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  formed  by  a  fascia  or 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  named  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  dense  at  its 
upper  part  but  lax  and  weak  below,  which  is  covered  by  muscles  and 
lined  by  mucous  membrane.  At  its  upper  end  this  fibrous  wall  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sj)henoid  bone,  and  passes  out- 
wards to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  on  to  the  Eustachian 
tube.  It  is  strengthened  in  the  middle  line  by  a  strong  band  descending 
between  the  recti  antici  muscles  from  a  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  which  often  presents  a  marked  tubercle  (^pharyngeal 
tiiberde,  see  vol.  i.). 

Behind,  the  pharynx  is  loosely  connected  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  pre- 
vertebral fascia  covering  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrge  and  the  muscles 
which  rest  upon  them.  At  the  sides  it  has  similar  connections  with  the 
styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  and  with  the  sheaths  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  neck.  In  front,  it  is  attached  in  succession  to  the  sides 
of  the  posterior  nares,  the  mouth  and  the  larynx. 

Thus  commencing  above  by  a  tendinous  structure  only,  the  pharynx  is  connected 
by  means  of  muscle  and  fibrous  membrane,  first,  with  the  internal  pterygoid  ^lou^ 
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then  with  the  pterygo-niaxillaiy  ligament,  and  nest  Trith.  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge 
of  the  lower  jaw :  below  this,  it  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  stylo-hyoid  ligament ;  and,  still  lower  down,  to  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages. 

Structure. — The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  the  superior,  middle  and 
inferior  constrictors,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  the  palato-pharyngeus- 
They  haye  abeady  been  described  in  vol.  i. 

Fis.  509. 


Fig.  509. — Median  section  of  the  mouth  and  phahynx  (Sappey), 

1  to  8,  relate  to  parts  in  connection  with  the  nostrils  ;  9,  upper  or  respiratory  part  of 
the  pharynx  ;  10,  aperture  of  the  left  Eustachian  tube  ;  11,  depression  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  12,  velum  palati  ;  13,  13,  vestibulum  oris;  14,  arch  of  the  jjalate  ;  15, 
space  at  the  back  of  the  dental  series  ;  16,  17,  tongue  ;  18,  genio-glossus  ;  19,  genio- 
hyoid ;  20,  mylo-hyoid,  cut  ;  21,  22,  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  ;  23, 
tonsil  ;  24,  posterior  vertical  part  of  the  tongue  ;  25,  its  glandular  eminences  and  de- 
pressions ;  26,  27,  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  ;  28  to  37,  refer  to  parts  of  the  larj'nx  ; 
30,  epiglottis. 


The  imi.cous  memlrane  is  continuous  at  the  several  apertures  witli  that 
of  the  adjacent  cavities.  It  varies  somewhat  in  its  character  in  different 
parts.  Its  U|)per  portion,  which  presents  numerous  folds  with  interven- 
ing recesses,  is  thick  where  it  adheres  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  much 
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thinner  near  the  entrance  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  posterior  nares  : 
in  this  situation  numerous  racemose  mucous  glands  are  found  collected 
in  a  layer  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Lymphoid  follicles  also  exist 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  pharynx. 

A  collection  of  these,  forming  a  glandular  mass  similar  to  that  composing  the 
tonsils,  stretches  across  the  hack  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  between  the  orifices  of 
the  two  Eustachian  tubes  (Kolliker). 

A  well-marked  recess  of  the  mucous  membrane,  known  as  the  bursa  i^haryngea, 
which  is  constant  in  the  foetus  and  young  subject,  is  occasionally  present  in  the 
adult  in  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  extending  as  far  upwards  as  the  pharyngeal 
tubercle.  It  opens  by  a  narrowed  orifice  below  the  glandular  mass  just  mentioned. 
(Compare  v.  Teutleien,  Die  Tubentonsille,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Entw.,  1876  ; 
and  Gangliofncr,  Ue.  d.  Tonsilla  u.  Bm-sa  pharyngea,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb. 
LXXVIII.  1878).  (For  the  description  of  a  remarkable  case  of  lateral  diverticu- 
lum of  the  pharynx,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Watson  in  the  Journal  of  Anat.  and 
Physiol.,  1871.) 

In  the  part  ojDposite  the  fauces,  the  mucous  membrane  exactly  resembles 
that  of  the  mouth.  Lower  down  it  becomes  paler,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
larynx  it  forms  several  longitudinal  folds.  The  epithelium  upon  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  nearly  as  low  down  as  the  base  of  the  uvula,  is 
columnar  and  ciliated ;  but,  below  that  point,  it  is  scaly  and  stratified. 
In  the  foetus  the  ciliated  ejDithelium  has  a  more  extensive  distribution, 
and  it  often  persists  in  the  recesses  and  gland  ducts  of  all  parts  of  the 
pharynx. 

THE    (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  cesophagus  or  gullet,  the  passage  leading  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  stomach,  commences  at  the  cricoid  cartilage  opposite  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra,  and  passing  through  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  dorsal  vertebras,  there  ends  by  opening  into  the  stomach. 

The  length  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  9  or  10  inches.  It  is  of  smaller 
diameter  than  any  other  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  narrowest 
part  being  at  the  commencement  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  it  is  also 
slightly  constricted  in  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  but,  below  that, 
widens  into  the  stomach.  It  is  not  quite  straight  in  its  direction,  but 
has  three  slight  curvatures.  One  of  these  is  an  antero-posterior  flexure, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  neck  and  thorax. 
The  other  two  are  slight  lateral  curves  ;  for  the  oesophagus,  commencing 
in  the  median  line,  inclines  to  the  left  side  as  it  descends  to  the  root  of  the 
neck ;  thence  to  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  it  gradually  resumes  the  mesial 
position  ;  and  finally,  it  deviates  again  to  the  left,  at  the  same  time 
coming  forward  towards  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 

Connections. — In  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region  the 
oesophagus  is  aj^plied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spine,  being  connected 
with  it  and  with  the  longus  colli  muscle  by  loose  areolar  tissue  ;  between 
it  and  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  the  thoracic  duct  ascends  obliquely 
from  right  to  left ;  in  its  lower  third  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  aorta.  In 
the  neck,  the  oesophagus  lies  close  behind  the  trachea,  (projecting  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  that  tube),  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  ascends  on  either  side  in  the  angle  between  them  ;  on  each  side  is 
the  common  carotid  artery,  and  also  a  part  of  the  thyroid  body,  but,  as 
the  oesophagus  inclines  to  the  left  side,  it  is  in  more  immediate  connection 
mth  the  left  carotid.     In  the  thorax,  the  oesophagus  is  successively 
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covered  in  front  by  the  lower  j)art  of  the  trachea,  by  the  commencement 
of  the  left  bronchus,  and  by  the  pericardium.  The  aorta,  except  near  the 
diaphragm,  where  the  oesophagus  is  in  front  of  the  vessel,  lies  to  the  left, 
and  the  vena  azygos  to  the  right  and  behind ;  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
descend  in  close  contact  with  its  sides,  and  form  a  plexus  around  it,  the 
left  nerve  proceeding  gradually  to  the  front,  and  the  right  nerve  retiring 
behind  it.  Lastly,  the  oesophagus,  which  is  here  placed  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  pleurce,  comes  partially  in  contact  with  both  of  those 
membranes  but  more  extensively  on  the  right  side. 


STRUCTUEE    OF    THE'  CESOPHAGUS, 

The  walls  of  the  gullet  are  composed  of  three  coats  ;  viz.,  an  external 
or  muscular,  a  middle  or  areolar,  and  an  internal  or  mucous  coat.  Out- 
side the  muscular  coat  there  is  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue^  with  well  marked 
elastic  fibres. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  layer  (seen  \\\ 
section  in  fig.  510,  V)  and  an  internal  circular  layer  (f).  This  twofold 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  prevails  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  the  two  layers  are  here  much  thicker,  more 
uniformly  disposed,  and  more  evident  than  in  any  other  part,  except 
quite  at  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine.  The  external  or  lomjUudinal 
fibres  are  disposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube  in  three  bands. 

Fig.  510.  Fig.  510. — Section  of   the  human 

(ESOPHAGUS.     (V.  Horsley). 

The  section  is  transverse,  and  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  gullet,  a, 
tibrons  covering  ;  h,  divided  fibres  of 
the  longitudinal  muscular  coat ;  c, 
transverse  muscular  fibres  ;  d,  sub- 
mucous or  areolar  layer  ;  c,  muscu- 
laris  mucoEa;  ;  /,  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  vessels  and  part  of  a 
lymphoid  nodule  ;  g,  laminated  epi- 
thelial lining  ;  /;,  mucous  gland  ;  i, 
gland  duct ;  in',  striated  muscular 
fibres  cut  across, 

one  in  front,  and  one  on  each 
side.  The  lateral  bands  are  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  inferior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  the 
anterior  arises  from  the  back  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  pro- 
ininent  ridge  between  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoid  muscles, 
and  its  fibres  spreading  out 
on  each  side  of  the  gullet  as 
they  descend,  soon  blend  with 
those  of  the  lateral  bundles 
to  form  a  continuous  layer 
around  the  tube.  The  direction  of  many  of  the  fibres  is  at  first  slightly 
oblique,  but  towards  the  lower  end  it  is  more  directly  longitudinal. 
The  internal  or  circular  fibres  are  separated  above  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lateral  longitudinal  bands  from  those  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx.     The  rings  which  they  form  around  the  tube  have  a  hori- 
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zontal  direction  at  its  upper  and  lo\^'er  part,  but  in  the  intervening  space 
are  slightly  obHque.  At  the  lower  end,  both  layers  of  fibres  become 
continuous  with  those  of  the  stomach. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  of  a  well- 
marked  red  coloiu-,  and  consists  wholly  of  striped  muscular  fibres  ;  but 
lower  down,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  paler,  these  are  gradually  re- 
placed by  plain  muscular  fibres,  so  that  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  the 
fibres  are  almost  all  of  the  involuntary  kind.  A  few  striped  fibres,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  mixed  with  the  others  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  in  many  mammals  the  striped  fibres  preponderate  throughout. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  tlie  oesophagns  are  sometimes  joined  by  a  broad  band  of 
smooth  muscle,  passing  from  the  left  pleura,  and  sometimes  also  by  another  from 
the  left  bronchus.  According  to  Cunningham,  the  former  is  almost  constantly 
present,  and  the  latter  very  frequently. 

The  areolar  or  submucous  coat  is  placed  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats,  and  connects  them  loosely  together.  It  exceeds  the 
mucous  membrane  considerably  in  thickness,  and  in  it  are  contained  the 
glands  (fig.  510,  h),  which  open  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  of  firm  texture,  and  is  paler  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  pharynx  or  stomach.  From  its  loose  connections  its  outer 
surface  is  freely  movable  on  the  muscular  tunic  ;  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  mucous  lining  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  or 
rugae,  which  are  in  mutual  contact.  These  folds  disappear  on  distension 
of  the  canal. 

Minute  papillte  (/)  are  seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratified  scaly  epithelium.  In  the  embryo 
for  a  certain  period  the  oesophagus  is  lined  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium 
(Neumann),  patches  of  which  may  persist  even  to  the  time  of  birth 
(Klein). 

The  small  compound  racemose  or  tubulo-racemose  glands,  named 
(Bsophageal  glands,  which  are  for  the  most  part  seated  in  the  submucous 
tissue  {i),  are  especially  numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  A  few  of 
the  smallest  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
man  the  cells  of  these  glands  are  columnar  (Klein). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  bounded  next  to  the  submucous  coat  by  longi- 
tudinally disposed  plain  muscular  fibres  which,  imperfect  above,  form  a 
continuous  layer  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  {^musculcms  mucosce,  e). 

Duplicity  of  the  oesophagus  in  part  of  its  extent,  without  other  abnonnality, 
has  been  recorded  (Blaes,  quoted  by  Meckel). 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  Hood-vessels  of  the  oesophagus  have  for  the  most 
paili  a  longitudinal  an-angement.  There  are  separate  networks  for  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  glands  and 
fat  lobules  which  are  met  with  in  the  submucosa  have  each  their  capillary 
plexus.  I/ijmjJliatics  are  found  in  both  the  submucous  and  mucous  coats,  those  of 
the  latter  commencing  as  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx  within  the  papillfe.  A  small 
amount  of  lymphoid  tissue  is  also  j)resent.  Both  here  and  in  the  pharynx  the 
alveoli  of  the  mucous  glands  are  invested  by  sinus-like  lymphatic  vessels  (Kidd). 
The  nerves  form  a  gangliated  plexus  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coat, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  is  characterised  by  the  compara- 
tively large  size  of  the  groups  of  ganglion-cells  and  of  the  cells  themselves,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres 
(derived  from  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves).  Each  of  these  fibres  in  passing  a 
lion  is  joined  by  a  non-medullated  fibre  derived  from  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
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gang-lion,  a  T  shaped  junction  being  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  large  ganglia 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  mednllated  fibre  then  passes  on, 
jmd  after  branching  a  certain  number  of  times,  is  finally  distributed  in  the  muscular 
tissue  in  the  striped  fibres  of  which  it  terminates  in  the  form  of  end-plates  of  the 
ordinary  type  (Ranvier).  There  is  another  nervous  plexus  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Kecent  Literature. —  Gillette,  in  Jonrn.  de  I'anat.,  1872  (tunique  musculaire)  ; 
Mouton,  in  Rev.  d.  sci.  m^d.,  1874  (calibre)  ;  Cunningham,  in  Jouni.  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  X.,  1876  ;  Neumann,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XII.,  1876  ;  Klein,  in  Qu.  J.  of 
micr.  sci.,  XX.,  1880  ;  Ranvier,  Legons,  1880  (nerves  and  muscular  coat). 


THE    ABDOMINAL    VISCEEA. 

As  tliat  part  of  the  digestive  canal  which  is  found  beneath  the  dia- 
phragm, and  consists  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  situated  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  occupies,  togetlier  with  the  hver,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  that  cavity,  the  general  topographic  relations  of  the 
fibdominal  viscera  may  here  be  briefly  explained. 

THE    ABDOMEIf. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  serous  cavity  in  the  body,  and  is  lined 
by  an  extensive  and  complicated  serous  membrane,  named  the  pm- 
toneum.  It  extends  from  the  diaphragm  above  to  the  levatores  ani 
muscles  below,  and  is  subdivided  into  tvvo  parts  :  an  upper  and  larger 
part,  the  abdomen.,  properly  so  called  ;  and  a  lower  or  pelvic  part. 
The  limits  between  these  portions  of  the  cavity  are  marked  by  the  brim 
of  the  true  pelvis. 

The  enclosing  walls  of  this  cavity  are  formed  principally  of  muscles  and 
tendons  which  have  been  already  described.  They  are  strengthened  internally 
by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  lying  between  the  muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  the 
different  i^arts  of  which  are  described  under  the  names  of  transversalis  fascia, 
iliac  fascia,  and  anterior  layer  .of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis.  These  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  apertiu-es,  through  which  are  transmitted  the  great  vessels  and 
some  other  parts,  such  as  the  several  diaphragmatic  apertures  for  the  aorta,  vena 
cava  and  oesophagus,  and  the  femoral  arches  and  inguinal  canals.  In  the  median 
fibrous  substance  of  the  anterior  wall  lies  the  umbilical  cicatrix.  The  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  also  lined  with  strong  f  ascise,  and  partially  by  peritoneum,  and  at  its 
lower  part  are  the  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  rectum  and  the  genito- 
minary  passages. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  reference  to  be  made  to  the  situation  and  condi- 
tion of  the  contained  organs,  the  aiclomcn  ivroper  has  been  artificially  subdivided 
into  certain  regions,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  indicated  by  lines  drawn  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  description  of  these  regions,  together  with  an 
enumeration  of  their  contents,  has  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 

The  surfaces  of  the  viscera  which  are  in  contact  one  with  another  and 
with  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  are  rendered  glistening  by  a  coating  derived 
from  the  lining  serous  membrane  of  the  cavity. 

THE     PEEITONEUM. 

The  peritoneum,  or  serous  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  of  the  serous  membranes.  Like 
the  others  it  may  be  considered  to  form  a  shut  sac,  but  in  the  female,  the 
two  Fallopian  tubes  open  at  their  free  extremities  into  its  cavity.  The 
'parietal  layer  is  connected  with  the  fascia  lining  the  abdomen  and  pelvis 
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I)y  means  of  areolar  tissue  (subperitoneal) ;  it  is  more  firmly  adherent  along- 
the  middle  line  of  the  body  in  front,  as  well  as  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  diai^hragm.  The  visceral  layer,  which  is  thinner  than  the  other,, 
affords  a  more  or  less  complete  covering  to  most  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  organs. 

^The  folds  of  the  peritoneum  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them,  constituting- 
the  mesenteries,  connect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  ;  they  are,  tlie  mesentery  properly  so  called  for  the  jejunmu 
and  ileum,  the  meso-csecum,  transverse  and  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and  the  mesc- 
rectum.  Other  duplicatures  exist,  which  are  called  omenta;  they  are  the  gi-eat 
omentum  or  epiloon,  the  small  omentum,  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  Lastly, 
certain  reflexions  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis  to 
viscera  which  are  not  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  named  ligaments  :  such 
are  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and  bladder. 

The  fm-ther  account  of  the  peritoneum  wiU  be  deferred  until  the  abdominal 
viscera  have  been  described. 


THE    STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  seated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric 
regions.  It  lies  in  part  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and 
in  part  beneath  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  and  above  the  transverse  colon. 
Its  long  axis,  which  is  curved,  is  not  horizontal  in  position,  but  lies  ob- 
liquely, being  considerably  higher  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right. 

In  shape  it  is  somewhat  conical  or  pyriform  (fig.  511).  The  left 
extremity  is  the  larger,  and  is  named  the  cardiac  end.  The  right  or 
small  end  is  named  the  jnjioric  extremity  (  j;).  Of  its  two  orifices,  the  one 
by  which  food  enters  from  the  oesophagus  is  named  the  cufrh'ac  orifice  (o), 
the  other,  by  which  it  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  which  is  placed  on 
a  lower  level,  and  more  forwards,  is  the  ijyloric  orific. 


Fig.  .'511.  —  DlAGKAMMATIC  OUTLINE   OF  THE   ST03IACH 
AS    SEEN    FKOil    BEHIND    (His).       ^ 

a,  great  curvature  ;  1),   lesser  curvature  ;  c,  left 
end,  great  cul-de-sac,  or  fundus ;  d,  small  cul-de- 
sac,  or  antrum  pylori  ;    o,    resopLageal    orifice    or  _ 
cardia ;  2h  pyloric  extremity.  \ 


Fig.  511. 


The  cardiac  orifice  is  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  larger  extremity,  which 
projects  upwards  and  to  the  left  of  the 
opening,  forming  the  great  cul-de-sac  or  cc 

fundus  (c). 

Between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  orifices,  the  outline  of  the  stomach 
is  curved  along  its  upper  and  lower  borders.  The  upper  border,  which 
looks  also  to  the  right,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  is  concave, 
and  forms  the  lesser  curvature  (b) ;  while  the  lower  border,  which  is 
much'  longer,  and,  except  towards  the  pylorus,  convex,  forms  the  greater 
■  curvature  («). 

Towards  the  pylorus,  the  small  end  of  the  stomach  describes  a  double 
bend,  opposite  to  the  first  turn  of  which  is  a  prominence  or  bulging, 
sometimes  named  the  small  cul-de-sac  or  antrum  2)ylori  (d). 


There  is  sometimes  a  distinct  constriction  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
imperfectly   separating  it   into  two  parts.      This   condition   may   be   in   great 
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measure  the  result  of  local  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  but  is  occasionally  of 
a  more  permanent  character  (Struthers). 

"VMien  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  position  and  direction  are  changed.  The 
-great  curvature  is  elevated  and  at  the  same  time  carried  forwards,  whilst  the 
anterior  surface  is  turned  upwards,  and  the  posterior  surface  downwards.*  The 
pylorus  when  the  stomach  is  empty  is  nearly  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body 
•opposite  the  first  lumbar  to  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrte.  When  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended the  pyloiTXS  may  be  moved  nearly  three  inches  to  the  right  (Braune). 

The  cardiac  orifice  is  placed  far  back,  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

33iniensions. — These  vary  greatly  in  different  subjects,  and  also 
according  to  the  state  of  distension  of  the  organ.  When  moderately 
filled,  its  length  is  about  10  or  12  inches  ;  and  its  diameter  at  the  widest 
part,  from  4  to  5  inches.  It  weighs,  when  freed  from  other  parts,  about 
4i  ounces  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  female  (Clendinning). 
The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  oesophagus,  but  thicker 
than  that  of  the  intestines  generally.    It  is  thickest  at  the  pyloric  end. 

Connections. — The  borders  of  the  stomach  are  connected  with  folds 
of  peritoneum  in  their  whole  extent.  Thus,  the  superior  border  is 
■connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  by  a  duplicature  of  peri- 
toneum, the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum,  and  at  the  left  of  the 
cardia,  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  diaphragm,  is  a  small  fold  termed 
the  gastro-phrenic  ligament  ;  to  the  inferior  border  is  attached  the  great 
omentum,  beneath  which  is  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  while  at  the 
left  extremity  it  is  connected  with  the  spleen  by  a  dupHcature  of  perito- 
neum, continuous  with  the  left  border  of  the  great  omentum,  and  named  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum  or  ligament.  The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 
of  the  stomach  pass  within  these  duplicatures  of  the  membrane,  and  reach 
the  organ  along  its  two  curvatm'es.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
are  free,  smooth,  and  covered  with  peritoneum.  The  anterior  surface 
which  is  directed  upwards  as  well  as  forwards,  is  in  contact  above  with 
the  diapln'agm  and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  lower  down  with 
the  abdominal  parietes  opposite  the  epigastric  region,  which  is  hence 
named  the  jJ^^  offhe  stomach.  The  posterior  sm-face  is  turned  downwards 
find  backwards,  and  rests  upon  the  transverse  meso-colon,  behind  which 
are  the  pancreas,  spleen,  left  kidney  and  supra-renal  body,  and  the  great 
vessels  of  the  abdomen. 

At  its  cardiac  orifice  it  is  continuous  with  the  gullet,  and  is  there 
fixed  by  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the 
diaphragm.  The  pyloric  extremity,  situated  lower  down,  nearer  to  the 
surface,  and  having  greater  freedom  of  motion,  is  continuous  with  the 
duodenum,  is  covered  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  and  in  some 
cases  touches  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    STOMACH. 

The  stomach  has  four  coats,  named,  in  order  from  without  inwards, 
the  serous,  muscular,  areolar  or  submucous,  and  mucous  tunics  (fig.  512). 

The  external  or  serous  coat  (s),  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  is  a 
thin,  smooth,  transparent,  and  elastic  membrane  which  closely  covers 
the  entire  viscus,  excepting  along  its  two  cm'vatures.  Along  the  line 
of  these  curvatm'es,  the  attachment  is  looser,  leaving  an  interval  occu- 
pied by  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

*  This  is  denied  by  Lesshaft,  who  states  that  the  general  position  of  the  stomaen 
(which  he  describes  as  vertical)  is  unaltered  by  distension  of  the  organ. 


Fig.  512. 
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The  second  or  nmscular  coat,  is  composed  of  plain  muscular  tissue, 
forming  three  sets  of  fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  and  named,  from  their 
direction,  the  longitudinal,  the  circular,  and  the  oblique  fibres. 

The  first  or  outermost  layer  consists  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  (fig. 
512,  me,  fig.  513,  a),  which  are  in  direct  continuity  with  those  of  the 
03sophagus.     They  spread  out  in  a  radiating  manner  from  the  cardiac 

Pig.  512. — Diagrammatic  view  ijt  perspective 

OF    A  PORTION    OF   THE    COATS   OF    THE    STO.MACH 
AND       DUODENUM,       INCLUDING      THE      PYLORUS 

(Allen  Thomson). 

g,  the  inner  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous 
memljrane  ;  g' ,  section  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  the  pyloric  gastric  glands  ;  v,  the  villous  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  : 
*,  section  of  the  same  with  the  intestinal  glands 
or  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  ;  p^,  the  ridge  of  the 
pyloric  ring,  with  a  section  of  its  component 
parts  ;  'in  i,  deep  or  circular  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  :  these  are  seen  in  the  section  to  form  the 
pyloric  sphincter  :  m  e,  external  or  longitudinal 
layer  of  muscular  fibres  ;  s,  the  serous  covering. 

orifice,  and  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  along  the  curvatures,  espe- 
cially the  lesser  one.  On  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  they  are 
very  thinly  scattered,  or  scarcely  to  be  found,  but  towards  the  pylorus 
are  well  marked  and  form  a  thick  uniform  layer,  which,  passing  over 
the  pylorus,  becomes  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  second  set  consists  of  the  circular  fibres  (fig.  512,  mi,  fig.  513,  b) 
which  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach. 
They  commence  by  small  and  thinly  scattered  rings  at  the  left  extremity 
of  the  great  cul-de-sac,  describe  larger  and  larger  circles  as  they  sur- 
round the  body  of  the  stomach  concentric  to  its  curved  axis,  and 
towards  the  pyloric  end  again  form  smaller  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  at  any  other  point.  At  the 
pylorus  itself  they  are  gathered  into  an  annular  bundle  (fig.  512  in 
section),  which  projects  inwards  into  the  cavity,  and  forms,  within 
the  annular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  pyloric  sphincter.  Some  of 
the  circular  fibres  appear  to  be  continued  from  those  of  the  oesoj)hagus, 
spreading  from  its  right  side. 

The  innermost  muscular  layer  is  incomplete,  and  consists  of  the 
olJique  fibres  (fig.  513,  c).  These  are  continuous  with  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  gullet,  on  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  con- 
siderable stratum  ;  from  that  place  they  descend  obliquely  upon  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  where  they  spread  out  from 
one  another,  and  taking  the  direction  of  the  circular  fibres  gradually 
disappear  on  the  gTeater  curvature. 

The  suTjmucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  a  distinct  layer  connecting 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  (fig.  512,  between  mi  and  g).  It  consists 
of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  occasional  fat-cells  may  be  found  ;  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  division  and  passage  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  internal  coat  or  mucous  membrane  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather 
thick  and  pulpy  membrane,  which  in  the  fi-esh  state  has  generally  a 
somewhat  pink  hue  owing  to  the  blood  in  its  capillary  vessels.  In 
infancy  the  vascular  redness  is  more  marked. 
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The  mucous  membrane  is  thickest  in  the  pyloric  region,  and  thinnest 
in  the  great  cul-de-sac.     It  always  becomes  thinner  in  old  age. 


Fig.  513. 


Fig.    513.— Sketch 

OF  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  THE 
FIBRES  IN  THE 
MUSCULAR  COAT  OF 
THE  STOMACH 

(Allen  Thomson). 
J. 

3 

A,  external  layer 
of  longitudinal  fi- 
bres, as  seen  from 
the  outside  ;  B, 
middle  layer  of  cir- 
cular fibres  as  seen 
on  removing  the 
longitudinal  layer  ; 
C,  oblique  fibres  ex- 
posed by  removing 
some  of  the  fibres  of 
tliecircular  layer,  the 
cut  edges  of  "which 
are  seen  below  the 
lesser  curvature. 

c,  the  cardiac  end ; 
j3,  the  pyloric  end ; 
in  A,  are  shown  the 
stronger  longitudinal 
fibres  passing  along 
the  lesser  and  greater 
curvatures,  and  all 
round  the  pyloric 
end,  and  the  radi- 
ating fibres  spreading 
from  the  end  of  the 
gullet  over  the  front 
(and  back)  of  the 
stomach  ;  in  B,  the 
nearly  uniform  layer 
of  circular  fibres,  in 
two  sets  crossing  each 
other  very  obliquely 
at  0,  and  at  the  car- 
diac end  becoming 
concentric  to  the 
centre  of  the  great 
cul-de-sac ;  in  C,  the 
oblique  fibres,  oh,  oh', 
which  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the 
gullet  {ce)  and  spread 
from  the  left  side  of 
the  cardia,  gradually 
merging  into  the 
deeper  circular  fibres 
with  whicli  finally 
they  entirely  blend. 


It  is  connected  with  the  muscular  coat  by  means  of  intervening  sub- 
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mucous  layer  so  loosely  as  to  allow  of  considerable  movement  or  displace- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  want  of  elasticity  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  internal  sm'face  of  the  stomach,  when  that  organ 
is  in  an  empty  or  contracted  state,  is  thrown  into  numerous  convoluted 
ridges,  rugce,  which  are  produced  by  the  wrinkling  of  the  mucous, 
together  with  the  areolar  coat,  and  are  entirely  obliterated  by  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach.  These  folds  are  most  evident  along  the  greater 
curvature,  and  have  a  general  longitudinal  direction. 

On  examining  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  closely  with  the  aid  of  a 
simple  lens,  it  is  seen  to  be  marked  throughout,  but  more  plainly  towards 
the  pyloric  extremity,  with  small  depressions  which  have  a  polygonal 
figure,  and  vary  from  about  g-^th  to  Too-tti  of  an  inch  across,  being 
larger  and  more  oblong  near  the  pylorus.  They  are  the  enlarged  mouths 
of  the  tubular  glands  with  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  beset. 

Towards  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach,  these  depressions  are  larger  and 
deeper,  and  their  margins  are  elevated  into  pohited  processes,  which  might  be 
compared  to  rudimentary  villi,  but  the  perfect  forms  of  those  appendages  exist 
only  in  the  small  intestine,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  duodenum,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  pyloras. 

Epithelium  of  the  surface. — The  thick  stratified  epithelium  of  the 
oesophagus  passes  abruptly  at  the  cardia  into  a  simple  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium,  which  completely  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach, 

Fig.  514. — Epithelium   of  the  surface   op   the  stomach  ex-  Fig.  514. 

AMiNED  fresh  (Heidenhaiii).     Highly  magnified. 

and  extends  to  a  variable  distance  into  the  mouths  of 
the  gastric  glands.  The  transition  of  the  stratified 
into  the  columnar  epithelium  occurs  quite  suddenly, 
the  lowermost  columnar  cells  of  the  stratified  epithe- 
lium passing  into  the  single  colmnnar  layer  of  the  gastric  surface,  and 
all  the  other  layers  of  the  stratified  epithelium  ceasing  abruptly. 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  differ  in  some  respects  from 
the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  intestine.  They  are  more  elongated  in  form,  and 
in  inactive  conditions  of  the  organ  they  exhibit  two  parts,  the  attached  end  of 
the  cell  being  granular,  the  free  part--that  turned  towards  the  inner  surface  of 
the  organ — occupied  by  a  clear,  muco-albuminous  substance  (mucigen).  Moreover, 
there  is  no  striated  border  as  in  the  intestinal  cells.  The  clear  substance  swells 
and  is  discharged  from  the  cell  diu-ing  digestion,  leaving  empty  the  part  of  the 
cell  which  contained  it,  and  a  similar  change  is  produced  by  water  and  various 
other  reagents.  Between  the  smaller  ends  of  the  columnar  cells,  small,  round 
or  oval  cells  occur  in  greater  or  less  number,  sometimes  in  small  nests  (Watney). 

Gastric  glands. — As  was  first  shown  by  Sprott  Boyd,  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  within  the  depressions  above  mentioned  is  dotted  with  small 
round  -  apertures,  which  are  the  openings  of  minute  glandular  tubules, 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  On  making  a  vertical  section 
of  the  membrane,  and  submitting  it  to  microscopic  examination,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  these  small  tubules,  arranged  parallel 
with  each  other.  Each  mouth  or  duct,  together  with  the  tubules  which 
open  into  it,  constitutes  a  gastric  gland. 

Some  of  the  glands  may  be   sunple,  consisting  of   a  single  tubule 
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throughout,  but  most  are  cleft  into  two  or  three  tubules,  or  even,  by 
the  branching  of  these,  eventually  into  six  or  eight.  The  glands  have 
externally  a  basement  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  cells  joined  edge 
to  edge,  and  with  processes  which  on  the  one  side  join  the  retiform 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the  other  side,  more  delicate, 
extend  in  amongst  and  support  the  enclosed  epithelium  cells. 

Two  kinds  of  glands  are  distinguished,  which  differ  from  one  another 
both  in  the  character  of  the  enclosed  cells,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
nature  of  their  secretion.  Those  of  the  one  kind  (fig.  515),  are 
simpler  in  structure  than  the  others,  and  being  found  most  numerously 
in  the  pyloric  region,  they  have  been  named  pyloric  glands.     These  are 


Fig.  515.  Fig.  515. — A   pyloeio  gland,    fkom   a  section   op   the 

dog's  stomach  (Ebstein). 

on,  mouth  ;  n,  neck  ;  ti\  a  deep  portion  of  a  tubule 
cut  transversely. 

distinguished  by  the  large  size  and  depth  of 
the  gland-mouth  as  compared  with  the  tubules 
which  open  into  it,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  tubules.  The  mouth  of 
the  gland  is  lined  throughout  by  an  epithelium 
which  is  continuous  with  and  similar  to  the 
columnar  epithelium  which  covers  the  general 
surface  of  the  stomach.  But  in  the  tubules  of 
the  gland  the  lining  cells  are  shorter  and  more 
cubical,  and  are  uniformly  finely  granular  through- 
out ;  moreover  they  are  filled  with  secretion  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  surface 
epithelium. 

Amongst  the  cells  of  these  glands  there  are  occa- 
sionally found  others  which  are  characterised  by  be- 
coming darkly  stained  with  osmic  acid  (Xussbanm). 
They  were  supposed  to  represent  the  parietal  cells  of 
the  cardiac  glands  (see  below),  but  this  is  probably 
not  the  case. 

In  the  glands  of  the  second  kind  (figs.  516, 
517) — which  may  be  termed  from  the  portion  of 
the  stomach  where  they  occm-  most  numerously, 
the  cardiac  glands  (fundus-glauds  of  Heidenhain, 
oxyntic  *  glands  of  Langley) — the  mouth,  or  part 
lined  with  epithehuni  hke  that  of  the  surface, 
is  comparatively  short,  and  into  it  there  open 
two,  three  or  more  tubules  which  are  lined  throughout  and  almost  filled 
with  short  columnar  or  polyhedral  cells  ;  these  cells  are  in  most  respects 
similar  to  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  but  are  much  more 
coarsely  granular.  They  were  termed  by  Heidenhain  the  principal  cells 
of  the  glands  ;  they  are  also  known  as  the  central  cells.  Between  these 
cells  and  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule  other  cells  of  a  different 


'■^  From  d^vs,  acid  ;  since  they  contain  the  cells  which  produce  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
secretion. 
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Fig.    516. A    CARDIAC   GLAND   OP 

SIMPLE    FORM,    FROM    THE  BAT's 

STOMACH  (Langley). 

Osmic  acid  preparation. 

c,  columnar  epithelium  of  the 
surface  ;  11,  neck  of  the  gland 
with  central  and  parietal  cells  ; 
/,  base  or  fundus,  occupied  only 
by  principal  or  central  cells, 
which  exhibit  the  granules  accu- 
mulated towards  the  lumen  of  the 
gland. 


Fig.  517. — A   CARDIAC  GLAND   FROM  THE   dog's  STOMACH  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 
Highly  magnified. 

d,  duct  or  mouth  of  the  gland  ;  b,  base  or  fundus  of  one  of  its  tubules.      On  the  right 
the  base  of  a  tubule  more  highly  magnified  ;  c,  central  cell :  p,  parietal  cell. 

Q  Q  2 
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nature  are  interpolated  in  the  cardiac  glands.  These  are  the  superadded, 
parietal  or  oxyntic  cells.  They  were  long  thought  to  be  the  only  cells  of 
the  cardiac  glands,  and  were  on  that  account  known  as  "  peptic  cells," 
a  term  which  must  now  be  entirely  discarded. 

The  parietal  cells  are  rather  more  closely  arranged  in  the  neck  of  the 
gland  than  elsewhere.  They  usually  cease  abruptly  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  but  occasional  cells  may  be  found  under  the  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  mouth  or  even  of  the  general  surface. 

In  some  animals  (porpoise,  pig-)  the  parietal  cells  lie  each  in  a  special  pit 
formed  by  the  basement  membrane,  and  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
gland  only  by  a  narrow  orifice.  In  the  glandular  stomach  of  birds  they  line 
secondary  tubules  which  lead  out  of  the  main  tubule,  this  alone  being  lined 
by  principal  cells.  In  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  the  cardiac  glands  have  only 
parietal  or  oxyntic  cells,  the  principal  cells  being  altogether  absent,  but  glands 
containing  cells  which  are  similar  in  appearance  and  function  to  the  principal 
cells  of  the  stomach  are  found  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  parietal  cells  have  a  finely  granular  appearance  in  the  fresh  condition,  but 
in  the  gland  hardened  in  alcohol  are  much  darker  and  more  granular  looking. 
This  appearance  is  due,  according  to  Klein,  not  to  the  presence  of  actual  granules 
within  the  cells,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  close  and  uniform  intracellular  net- 
work (fig.  517).  They  are  very  readily  stained  by  many  colouring  matters, 
especially  by  aniline  blue. 

The  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  undergo  changes  dra-ing  the  functional  activity 
of  the  organ  which  are  strictly  comparable  to  the  changes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  cells  of  the  serous  salivary  glands.  The  principal  cells  of  the 
cardiac  glands — which  during  rest  are  in  some  animals  granular  throughout,  and  in 
others  have  a  small  outer  zone  clear  of  granules — become  distinctly  differentiated 
into  two  zones  during  activity,  some  of  the  granules  becoming  dissolved  and  dis- 
charged with  the  secretion,  and  the  rest  tending  towards  the  lumen  of  the  gland 
so  as  to  leave  the  outer  half  or  third  of  the  cell  clear  of  granules  (fig.  516). 
After  digestion  has  ceased  the  outer  parts  of  the  cells  become  again  partially  or 
wholly  occupied  by  granules  (Langley). 

Both  the  central  cells  and  the  parietal  cells  rmdergo,  according  to  Heidenhain, 
a  change  of  size  dui-ing  digestion,  becoming  at  first  somewhat  enlarged  and  sub- 
sequently shrmkmg  to  even  less  than  their  original  volume.  The  changes  occur 
a  little  later  in  the  parietal  than  in  the  central  cells. 

The  secreting  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands  undergo  changes  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  central  cells  of  the  cardiac  glands. 

Between  the  glands  and  at  their  base  the  mucous  membrane  consists 
of  delicate  connective  tissue  with  retiform  lymphoid  tissue  in  small 
amount. 

A  thin  layer  of  plain  muscular  tissue  {muscularis  mncosm)  bounds  the 
mucous  membrane  externally,  separating  it  from  the  submucous  tissue. 
It  consists  of  more  than  one  stratum  (an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
circular),  and  is  better  marked  in  some  animals  than  in  man.  Offsets 
pass  fi'om  it  between  the  gastric  glands  towards  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Lymplioid  follicles. — The  stomachs  of  young  persons  sometimes  present  a 
mammillated  aspect,  due  to  little  elevations  of  the  surface,  which  are  produced 
by  local  accumulations  of  lymphoid  tissue,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  solitary 
follicles  of  the  intestine  in  appearance.  The  lymphoid  accumulations  in  question 
are  situated  amongst  the  glands,  and  do  not  extend  into  the  submucous  tissue  ; 
they  are  not  so  distinctly  circumscribed  as  those  of  the  intestine,  but  fade  off  into 
the  surroiuiding  retiform  tissue.  They  are  most  numerous  at  the  junction  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine  (Watney). 
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Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  stomach  is  a  highly  vascular  organ.  Its  arterial 
branches,  derived  from  all  three  divisions  of  the  coeliac  axis,  reach  the  stomach 
between  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  and  form,  by  anastomosing  together,  two 
principal  arterial  arches,  which  are  placed  along  its  two  cuivatui-es.  After  rami- 
fying between  the  several  coats  and  supplying  them  with  blood  (especially  giving 
off  numerous  capillaries  to  the  muscular  coat)  and  after  dividing  into  very  smaU. 
vessels  in  the  submucous  areolar  tunic,  the  ultimate  arterial  branches  (fig.  518,  a) 
enter  the  mucous  membrane,  and  ramifying  freely,  pass  between  the  tubuli ; 
here  they  form  a  plexus  {d)  of  fine  capillaries  upon  the  walls  of  the  tubules  ; 
and  from  this  plexus  larger  vessels  pass  into  a  coarser  capillary  network 
aroimd  the  mouths  of  the  glands.  The  veins,  fewer  in  number  than  the  arteries, 
arise  from  the  latter  network,  and  take  an  almost  straight  coui'se  (c,  c)  through 


Fig.   518. 


Fig.  519. 


Fig.  518. — Plan  of  the  blood-vessels  op  the  stomach   (from  Brinton). 

a,  small  arteries  passing  to  break  up  into  the  fine  capillary  network,  d,  between  the 
glands  ;  h,  coarser  capillaiy  network  around  the  mouths  of  the  glands  ;  c,  c,  veins  passing 
vertically  downwards  from  the  superficial  network  ;  c,  larger  vessels  in  the  siibmiicosa. 
The  arteries  in  the  deeper  parts  do  not  anastomose  as  here  represented. 

Fig.  519. — Lymphatics   of  the   human   gasteic  mucous  membrane,    injected   (fi-om 

Loven). 

The  tubules  are  only  faintly  indicated  ;  a,  muscularis  mucosaj ;  &,  plexus  of  fine  vessels 
at  base  of  glands  ;  c,  plexus  of  larger^  valved  lymphatics  in  submucosa. 


the  mucous  membrane  between  the  glands.  After  piercing  the  muscularis  mucosee 
and  forming  a  wide  venous  plexus  in  the  submucous  tissue,  they  return  the  residual 
blood  into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and  also  directly  into  the 
vena  portse. 

The  lympliaties  are  very  numerous.  As  shown  by  Loven,  they  arise  in  the 
mucous  membrane  (fig.  .519)  by  a  dense  network  of  lacunar  spaces,  situated  be- 
tween and  amongst  the  gland-tubuli,  which,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels,  in 
many  parts  they  enclose  in  sinus-like  dilatations.  Near  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  the  lymph  is  collected  into  vessels  which  form  loops  or  possess  dilated 
extremities  ;  these  vessels  are  less  superficial  than  the  blood-capillaries,  although 
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the  lacunar  spaces  extend  as  far  as  the  basement  membrane  of  the  surface.  At 
the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  intergiandular  lymphatics  pass 
into  a  plexus  of  fine  vessels  (J),  immediately  underlying  the  tubular  glands; 
then  piercing  the  muscularis  mucosas  (a),  they  form  a  coarser,  more  deeply- 
seated  network  (c)  in  the  submucous  coat,  the  vessels  of  this  network  being 
provided  with  valves.  Thence  eiferent  lymphatics  proceed  and,  piercing  the  mus- 
cular coats,  follow  the  direction  of  the  blood-vessels  beneath  the  peritoneal  in- 
vestment, and  traverse  lymphatic  glands  found  along  the  two  curvatures  of 
the  stomach. 

The  Tierves.  which  are  large,  consist  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  two 
pneumo-gastric  nerves,  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  of  offsets  from 
the  sympathetic  system,  derived  from  the  solar  plexus.  The  left  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  descends  on  the  front,  and  the  right  upon  the  back  of  the  stomach. 
Numerous  small  ganglia  have  been  found  by  Remak  and  others  on  both  the 
pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic  twigs.  The  nerves  fonn  gangliated  plexuses 
isoth  between  the  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  and  in  the  submucous  coat. 
Their  ultimate  ending  has  not  been  traced. 

The  pylorus. — While  there  is  no  special  apparatus  at  the  cardiac 

orifice  of  the  stomach  for  closing'  the  passage  from  the  oesophagus,  the 
opening  at  the  pyloric  end,  leading  from  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum, is  provided  with  a  sphincter  muscle.  On  looking  into  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  projecting  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  fold,  called  the  pi/Iorns,  leaving  a  correspondingly 
narrow  opening  (fig.  533,  j!?).  "Within  this  fold  are  circular  muscular 
fibres,  belonging  to  the  general  system  of  circular  fibres  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  are  here  collected  in  the  form  of  a  strong  band, 
whilst  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneal  coat  pass 
over  the  pyloric  fold  to  the  duodenum,  and  do  not  enter  into  its  forma- 
tion (fig.  512).  Externally  the  pylorus  may  be  easily  felt,  like  a  thick- 
ened ring,  at  the  right  end  of  the  stomach,  where  also  a  slight  external 
constriction  is  visible.  Internally  its  opening  is  usually  circular  and 
less  than  half  an  inch  across,  so  that  it  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal. 

Occasionally  the  orifice  is  oval,  and  it  is  often  placed  a  little  to  one  side 
Sometimes  the  circular  rim  is  imperfect,  and  there  are  found  instead  two 
crescentic  folds,  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  passage  (Huschke)  ; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  occasionally  but  one  such  crescentic  fold. 

"When  the  sphincter  is  contracted  the  longitudinal  fibres  covering  it  are  bowed 
inwards,  and  these,  if  they  contract  at  the  same  time  that  the  sphincter  muscle 
relaxes,  will  tend  to  dilate  the  orifice. 

Eecent  Literature  of  the  Stomach. — Form  and  position. — StrvtJiers,  in  Monthly 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  1851,  and  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  1861  ;  £etz,  in  Viertelj.  f.  d.  prakt. 
Heilk.,  1873  ;  Braiine  "Ue.  d.  Bewegl.  d.  Pylorus,"  Leipzig,  1873  ;  Bis,  in  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  (u.  Pliys.),  1878  ;  Lesshaft,  Yirch.  Arch.,  LXXXVIL,  and  Trans,  of  Intern. 
Med.  Congress,  1881. — Structure. — Ileidenliain,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  \T.  1870,  and 
article  "  Absonderung,"  in  Hermann's  Handbnch,  1880;  Ehstein,  in  Arcli.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  VI.  1870  ;  Klein,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  Eollet,  in  Graz  Unters,  1871  ; 
Loven,  (lymphatics)  in  Nord.  Med.  Ark.,  1873  ;  Biedermann  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1875 
(siu-face  epithelium) ;  Watncy,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1876  ;  Partsch,  in  Arcb.  f.  mikr.  Anat., 
XIV.  1877,  XVII.  1879  ;  Seicall  in  Journ.  of  Physiol.  I.  1878,  (devel.  of  glands)  ; 
Nusshcmm;  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XVI.  1879  ;  Edinger,  ibid.,  XVII.  1879  ;  Griitzncr,  in 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  XX.,  1879;  Lamjley  and  (Se;^-a?Hn  Journal  of  Physiol.  II.,  1879,  and 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1879;  Stohr,  in  Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  1880,  and  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat, 
XX.  ;  Toldt,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1880  (dev.  of  glands)  ;  llegeczky  in  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  XVIII.,  1880  (cilia  on  epithelium  in  some  animals) ;  Langley,  Phil.  Trans.,  1881 ; 
and  Journ.  of  Physiol.  III.,  1882. 
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THE    SMALL    INTESTIK'E. 

The  small  intestine  (fig.  520  d,  j,  i)  commences  at  the  pylorus, 
and  after  many  couvokitious  terminates  in  the  large  intestine.  It 
measm-es  on  an  average  about  twenty  feet  in  length  in  the  adult,  and 
gTadually  becomes  slightly  narrower  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  end. 
Its  convolutions  occupy  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 

Fig.  520. — Diagram  of   the  abdomi-  Fig.  520.  c:^^ 

NAL      PART       OF       THE      ALIMENTARY  "*^ 

CANAL  (Brinton). 

c,  the  cardiac,  and  p,  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  (this  organ  is  represented 
in  too  horizontal  a  position) ;  d,  the 
duodenum  ;  j,  i,  c^^nvolutions  of  the 
small  intestine  ;  CC,  esacum,  with  the 
vermiform  process  ;  ac,  ascending,  tc, 
transverse,  and  dc,  descending  colon ; 
SF,  sigmoid  flexure ;  R,  rectum ;  a,  anus. 

are  sm-rounded  by  the  large  intes- 
tine. They  are  connected  with 
the  back  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  held  in  their 
jDosition  by  a  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum, named  the  mesentery, 
and  by  numerous  blood-vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  small  intestine  is  arbitra- 
rily divided  into  three  portions, 
which  have  received  different 
names  ;  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
inches  immediately  succeeding 
to  the  stomach,  and  compre- 
hending the  widest  and  most 
fixed  part  of  the  tube,  being 
called  the  duodenum,  the  upper 
two-fifths  of  the  remainder  being 
named    the  jejunum,    and  the 

lower  three-fifths  the  ileum.  There  are  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation 
between  these  three  parts,  but  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  connec- 
tion and  certain  differences  of  internal  structure  to  be  observed  in  com- 
paring the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  entire  tube,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  after  it  has  been  described  as  a  whole. 


STRUCTURE    OF    THE    SMALL    INTESTINE, 

The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  composed  of  four  coats,  viz., 
the  serous  or  peritoneal,  muscular,  areolar,  and  mucous. 
.  The  external  or  serous  coat  almost  entirely  sm'rounds  tlie  intestinal 
tube  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
interval  behind,  where  it  passes  off  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesentery.  The  line  at  which  this  takes  place  is 
named  the  attached  or  mese7iteric  iorder  of  the  intestine.  The  duodenum, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  but  partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 
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The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres  ;  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal, and  an  inner  or  circular  set.  The  hngiiudinal  fibres  constitute 
an  entire  but  comparatively  thin  layer,  and  are  most  obvious  along  the  free 
border  of  the  intestine.     The  circular  layer  is  thicker  and  more  distinct. 

The  muscular  tunic  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine.  It  is  pale  in  colour,  and  is  composed  of  plain  miisciilar  tissue, 
the  cells  of  which  are  of  considerable  length.  The  progressive  contraction  of 
these  fibres,  commencing  in  any  part  of  the  intestine,  and  advancing  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  produces  the  peculiar  vermicddar  or  jyerhtaltw  movement  by 
which  the  contents  are  forced  onwards  through  the  canal.  In  the  narrowing 
of  the  tube  the  circular  fibres  are  mainly  concerned,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
tending  to  produce  dilatation  (Exner)  ;  and  those  found  along  the  free  border 
of  the  intestine  may  have  the  effect  of  straightening  or  unfolding  its  successive 
convolutions. 

The  submucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine  is  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue 
of  a  loose  texture,  which  is  connected  more  firmly  with  the  mucous  than 
with  the  muscular  coat. 

Fig.   521.  Fig.      521. — Portion      of      small 

INTESTINE      LAID     OPEN      TO      SHOW 
THE    VALVULE    CONNIVENTES   (Brin- 

ton). 

The  internal  coat  or  m.ucous 
membrane,  is  characterised 
by  presenting  all  over  its  inner 
surface  a  finely  flocculeut  or 
shaggy  appearance,  like  the  pile 
upon  velvet,  owing  to  its  being 
thickly  covered  with  minute 
processes,  named  vUU.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vascular  membranes  in  the 
body,  and  is  naturally  of  a  reddish  colour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  is  paler,  and  at  the  same  time  thinner,  towards  the  lower 
end.  It  is  lined  with  columnar  epithelium  tln'oughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  next  to  the  submucous  coat  is  bounded  by  a  layer  of  plain  muscular 
tissue  {muscularis  mucosce)  ;  between  this  and  the  epithelium  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane,  apart  from  the  tubular  glands  which  will  be  after- 
wards described,  consists  mainly  of  retiform  tissue  which  supports  the  blood- 
vessels and  lacteals,  and  encloses  in  its  meshes  numerous  lymph-corpuscles. 
In  the  lining  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  however,  there  exist 
besides  small  eflaceable  folds  or  ruga3,  other  permanent  ones,  which  cannot 
be  obliterated,  even  when  the  tube  is  forcibly  distended.  These  perma- 
nent folds  are  the  valvulse  conniventes,  or  valves  of  Kerkrmg 
(fig.  521).  They  are  crescentio  projections  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  bowel,  each  of  them  reaching 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  distance  round  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  and  they  follow  closely  one  upon  another  along  the  intestine.  The 
largest  are  about  2^  inches  long  and  ^  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  middle 
or  broadest  part. 

Large  and  small  valvulse  conniventes  are  often  found  to  alternate  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  are  bifurcated  at  one  end,  and  others  tenninate  abruptly, 
appearing  as  if  suddenly  cut  off.  Each  consists  of  a  fold  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, that  is,  of  two  layers  placed  back  to  back,  united  together  by  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue.     They  contain   no   part   of   the   circular   or  of   the 
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longitadinal  muscular  coats.  Being-  extensions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  they 
serve  to  increase  the  absorbent  surface  to  which  the  food  is  exposed. 

There  are  no  TalvulEe  conniventes  quite  at  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum  ;  a  short  distance  from  the  pylorus  they  begin  to  appear  ;  beyond 
the  point  at  -n'hich  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  the  duodenum 
they  are  very  large,  regularly  crescentic  in  form  and  placed  so  near  to  each 

Fig.  522. — Vertical  section  of 

THE    INTESTINAL    MUCOUS    MEM- 
BRANE   OP   THE  BABBIT  (slightly 

altered  from  Frey).  i|9. 

Two  vilU  are  represented,  in 
one  of  which  the  dilated  lacteal 
alone  is  shown,  in  the  other  the 
blood-vessels  -and  lacteal  are  both 
seen  injected,  the  lacteal  white, 
the  blood-vessels  dark  :  a,  the 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  villi ;  a', 
horizontal  lacteal,  wJiich  they  join; 
h,  capillary  blood-vessels  in  one  of 
the  villi ;  c,  small  artery ;  d,  vein ; 
e,  the  epithelium  covering  the 
villi ;  g,  tubular  glands  or  cryi^ts 
of  Lieberklihn,  some  divided  dowTi 
the  middle,  others  cut  more  irre- 
gularly ;  i,  the  submucous  layer. 

A,  cross  section  of  three 
tubular  glands  more  highly  mag- 
nified. 

other  that  the  intervals  between  them  are  not  greater  than  the  breadth  of  one 
of  the  valves  ;  they  continue  thus  through  the  rest  of  the  duodenum  and  along 
the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum  ;  below  that  point  they  begin  to  get  smaller  and 
farther  apart ;  and  iinaUy,  towards  the  middle  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  having 
gradually  become  more  and  more  irregular  and  indistinct,  sometimes  even 
acquiring  a  very  oblique  direction,  they  altogether  disappear. 

The  villi,  peculiar  to  the  small  intestine,  and  giying-  to  its  internal 
snrface  the  velvety  appearance  already  spoken  of,  are  small  processes  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  closely  set  on  every  part  of  the  inner 
surface  over  the  valvulte  conniventes,  as  well  as  between  them. 

The  villi  are  usually  tapered  and  flattened  in  form  in  the  human 
subject  (fig.  523)  :  some  are  cyhndrical  or  finger-shaped  (fig.  525),  and 
have  sometimes  an  enlarged  or  clubbed  extremity.  Occasionally  two  or 
three  are  connected  together  at  their  base. 

Their  length  varies  fi'om  -Jpth  to  -jigth  of  an  inch  or  sometimes  more. 
They  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  eluodenum  and  jejunum,  and 
become  gradually  shorter,  smaller,  and  fewer  in  number  in  the  ileum.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  there  are  from  10  to  18  in  a  square 
millimeter,  and  in  the  ileum  from  8  to  1-4  in  the  same  space.  This 
would  give  about  4  millions  altogether  (Krause). 

A  villus  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the  proper  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  covered  by  columnar  epithelium  (fig.  524),  and  encloses  a  net- 
■  work  of  blood-vessels,  one  or  more  lymphatic  vessels  (lacteals),  and  a  few 
longitudinal  plain  muscular  fibre-cells,  these  being  all  supported  and 
held  together  by  retiform  lymphoid  tissue.  Under  the  epithehmn  is  a 
basement  membrane  composed  of  flattened  cells,  which  on  the 
one  hand  are  connected  with  the  branched  cells  of  the  retiform  tissue 
and  on  the  other  hand  send  processes  between  the  epithelium-cells. 
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Nerves  have  not  yefc  been  demonstrated  in  the  vilh,  although  they  are 
probably  not  wanting.  Each  villus  receives,  as  a  rule,  one  small  arierial 
twig,  which  runs  up  the  centre  to  near  the  middle  of  the  villus,  where  it 
begins  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  capillaries  (fig.  523).  These  form 
Fig.  523. 


Fig.  523. — Magnified  VIEW 

OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS 
OF  THE  INTESTINAL 
VILLI. 

The  drawing  was  taken 
from  a  preparation  injected 
by  Lieberkiiliu,  and  shows, 
belonging  to  each  vilhis,  a 
small  artery  and  vein  with 
the  intermediate  capillary 
network. 


near  the  surface,  beneath  the  epithelium  and  limiting  membrane,  a  fine 
capillary  network,  from  which  the  blood  is  returned  for  the  most  part  by 
a  single  vein,  which  in  man  commences  near  the  tip  of  the  villus,  and 
passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  submucosa  without  re- 
ceiving lateral  twigs.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vascular  supply 
of  the  ^'illi  varies  considerably  in  diflFerent  animals. 

The  lacteal  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  villus  (figs.  522,  524),  and  is  in 
the  smaller  villi  usually  a  single  vessel,  with   a  closed  and  somewhat 

Fig.   524. — Cross  section  op 

A    VILLUS     of     the    CAT's 
INTESTINE.       (E.A.S.) 

e,  columnar  epithelium ;  g, 

goblet  cell,  its  mucus  is  seen 
partly  exuded  ;  I,  lymph-cor- 
puscles between  the  epithe- 
lium-cells ;  b,  basement  mem- 
brane ;  c,  blood-capillaries ; 
m,  section  of  plain  muscular 
fibres ;  c.  I,  central  lacteal. 

expanded  extremity,  and 
of  considerably  larger 
diameter  than  the  capil- 
laries of  the  blood-vessels 
_  around.      According  to 

the  observations  of 
Teichraann,  there  are  never  more  than  two  intercommunicating 
lacteals  in  a  single  villus  in  the  human  subject  (fig.  525,  h)  ;  but  both 
he  and  Frey  found  a  copious  network  in  the  villi  of  the  sheep.  Like 
the  lymphatics  elsewhere,  the  lacteals  in  the  villi  are  bounded  by  a 
delicate  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells.  These  are  connected  with 
the  branched  cells  and  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue  of  the  villus,  and  these 
again  with  the  flattened  cells  which  form  the  basement  membrane  ; 
from  the  latter,  prolongations  extend  between  the  epithelium-cells 
towards  the  surface. 

The  muscular  tissue  within  the  villus  was  discovered  by  Briicke  :  it 
consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  jolain  fibre-cells  disposed  longitudinally 
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around  the  lacteal ;   on  being  stimulated  in  animals,  they  produce  an 
obvious  retraction  of  the  villus. 

This  muscular  tissue  is  a  prolongation  from  the  muscularis  mucosa3 ;  the 
fibre-cells  at  the  sides  and  towards  the  end  of  the  villus  pass  from  the  lacteal 
to  be  attached  to  the  basement  membrane :  usually  their  attachment  to  this  is 
forked,  a  connective  tissue  corpuscle  filling  up  the  interval  (Watney). 

Fig.  525. — Injected  lacteal   vessels  in   two   villi  Fig.  525. 

OF    THE    HUMAN    INTESTINE.       100     DIAMETERS    (Teich- 

mann). 

The  lacteals  are  represented  as  filled  with  white  sub- 
stance and  the  blood-vessels  with  dark,  a,  h,  the  lacteal 
vessels,  single  in  one  villus  and  double  in  the  other  ;  c, 
the  horizontal  lacteal  vessels  with  which  those  of  the 
villi  communicate ;  d,  the  blood-vessels,  consisting  of 
small  arteries  and  veins  with  capillary  network  between. 

The  columnar  epithelium  cells  (figs.  526, 
527),  which  cover  not  only  the  viUi  but  also  the 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  intestine  and  extend 
into  the  tubular  glands  have  akeady  been 
described  under  the  head  of  "Epithelium" 
(see  pp.  43  to  45). 

They  are  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  basement 
membrane  often  by  a  somewhat  flattened  extremity. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  continuity 
between  their  attached  extremity  and  the  branched  corpuscles  of  the  retiform 
tissue  of  the  villus,  -which  has  often  been  supposed  to  exist ;  on  the  contrary  the 
ex)itheliuin  separates  wdth  the  greatest  readiness  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  and 
almost  always  -with  a  simple  ti'uncated  extremity,  sometimes  pitted  but  never 
much  branched.  (E.A.S.) 

Amongst  the  ordinary  epithelium-cells  are  others  (fig.  52-t,  g'),  the  outer  half  of 

Fig  526. 

_,tr..ff^  KS-  527. 


2.  *- 

Fig.  526. — Columnar  epithelium  cells  of  the  rabbit's  intestine.    (E.  A.  S.) 
The  cells  have  been  isolated  after  maceration  in  very  weak  chromic  acid.     They  are 

much  vacuolated,  and  one  of  them  (2)  has  a  fat-globule  near  its  attached  end  ;  the  striated 

border  {str.)  is  well  seen,  and  the  bright  disk  sei^arating  this  fi'om  the  cell- protoplasm  ; 

n,  nucleus  with  intranuclear  network  ;  a,  a  thinned  out  wing-like  projection  of  the  cell 

which  probably  fitted  between  two  adjacent  cells. 

Fig.  527.— A  ROW  OP  COLUMNAR  cells  from  an  intestinal  villus  of  the 

RABBIT.        (E.    A.    S.) 

str,  striated  border  ;  w,  smaller  cells  between    the  ejpithelium  cells,  probably  of  the 
nature  of  lymph-corpuscles. 

which  is  filled  with  mucigen,  and  in  some  of  these  the  mucus  has  become  discharged 
from  the  cell,  and  the  free  end  is  ruptured  (goblet-cells,  see  p.  44).    The  number 
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of  cells  containing  mucus  varies  much  in  different  animals  and  perhaps  under 
different  conditions  in  the  same  animal.  There  are  comparatively  few  in  the 
glands  of  the  small  intestine.  During  digestion  of  a  meal  containing  fat  the 
epithelial  cells  become  turbid  with  minute  oil-droplets  in  their  interior ;  and 
at  a  subsequent  stage  branched  cells  withtu  the  tissue  of  the  villus  appear  per- 
vaded with  similar  fatty  particles,  and  eventually  the  central  lacteal  becomes 
filled  with  them.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  path 
taken  by  the  fatty  particles  within  the  villus.  It  is  possible  that  the  amoeboid 
lymjih-corpuscles  which  are  found  so  abundantly  within  the  tissue  of  the  villus, 
and  even  amongst  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  surface,  play  an  important  part  ta  the 
transference  of  the  particles  from  the  epithelium-cells  to  the  lacteal ;  and  the  large 
amount  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  may  bear  relation 
to  a  greater  power  of  fat  absorption  in  that  part  of  the  gut.  In  the  transference  of 
carton  particles  in  the  lungs  from  the  interior  of  the  alveoli  to  the  lymphatics,  which 
at  least  in  part  is  due  to  the  activity  of  amoeboid  cells,  we  have  an  analogous  process. 
Other  views  which  have  been  taken  are  (1)  that  the  passage  may  occur 
through  the  branched  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of  the  villus,  these  being 
assumed  to  be  in  direct  continuity  with  the  fixed  ends  of  the  epithelial  cells 
(which  is  certainly  not  the  case),  and  (2)  that  the  fat  does  not  traverse  the 
epithelium-cells  at  all,  but  passes  wholly  between  them  and  is  taken  up  by  a  fine 
reticuluvi  (not  a  cell-network)  which  extend  from  the  interspaces  between  the 
epithelium-cells  through  the  tissue  of  the  villus  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  lacteal  (Watney).  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  passage  of  the  fat  particles  along  the  reticulum 
which  Watnej'  describes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  fiu'ther  investigations  are 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  this  problem. 

Glands. — Two  kinds  of  small  secreting  glands  open  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  viz.,  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  Brunner's 
glands,  the  last  being  peculiar  to  the  duodenum.  In  addition  to  these, 
numerous  lymphoid  nodules  are  found,  which  are  either  scattered  and 
isolated  (solitary  glands)  or  collected  into  patches  (Peyer's  glands). 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  the  smallest  but  most  numerous  of  these 
glandular  structures,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
opening  on  the  surface  between  the  villi  (fig.  522,  g).    They  consist  of 


Fig.    .528. — Lymphoid    or    retiform    tissue 

OF    THE    INTESTINAL     MUCOUS     MEMBRANE    OF 

THE   SHEEP   (from  Frey).     Magnified  400 

DIAMETERS. 

Cross  section  of  a  small  fragment  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  including  one  entire  crypt 
of  LieberkiiLn  and  parts  of  several  others  :  a, 
cavity  of  the  tubular  glands  or  crypts  ;  h,  one 
of  the  lining  epithelial  cells  ;  c,  the  Ijanphoid 
or  retiform  spaces,  of  wliicli  some  are  empty, 
and  others  occupied  by  lymph-cells  as  at  d. 


minute  tubes,  closed  at  their  attached 
extremity  which  is  slightly  enlarged, 
and  placed  more  or  less  perpendicularly 
to  the  sm-face,  upon  which  they  open 
The  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  vary  in 
th  of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  is 
about  0- ^  otb  of  an  inch.  They  are  longest  in  the  duodenum.  The  walls 
of  the  tubes  are  formed  of  a  basement  membrane,  lined  with  a  columnar 
epithelium,  (fig.  528). 


sometimes  two  or 
leno-th  from  the 


three  together, 
j-i-oth  to  the  T^ 
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Brunner's  glands  are  small  compound  acino-tubular  glands,  which 
exist  in  the  duodenum,  where  they  are  most  numerous  at  the  upper  end, 
in  general  occupying  thickly  a  space  extending  from  one  to  two  inches 
beyond  the  pylorus.  A  few  of  them  are  said  also  to  be  found  quite  at 
the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat,  and  may  be  exposed  by  dissecting  off  the  muscular  coat 
from  the  outside  of  the  intestine.  In  structure  they  somewhat  resemble 
the  small  glands  which  are  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  elsewhere,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  tubular 
alveoli,  connected  by  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  duct,  which  latter 
penetrates  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestine.  In  sections  through  the  pylorus  the  glands  of  Brunner 
nppear  like  direct  continuations  of  the  pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach 
OVatney),  which  they  closely  resemble  in  structure,  but  are  somewhat 
more  complicated  and  more  deeply  seated. 

The  solitary  glands  are  soft,  white,  rounded,  and  slightly  prominent 
bodies  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  are  found  scattered  over 
the  mucous  membrane  in  every  part  of  the  small  intestine.  They  are 
found  as  well  at  the  mesenteric  as  at  the  fr'ee  border,  both  between  and 
upon  the  valvule  conniventes,  and  are  rather  more  numerous  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  These  so-called  glands  are  in  structure 
similar  to  the  lymphoid  nodules  of  various  parts  afready  described,  con- 
sisting of  clumps  of  dense  retiform  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
closely  packed  with  lymph-corpuscles  and  pervaded  by  fine  capillaries. 
They  are  here  and  there  united  at  the  sides  with  the  surrounding 
lymphoid  tissue,  but  are  at  most  points  distinctly  marked  off  fi'om  it, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  supporting  retiform  tissue  becomes 
closer  and  finer,  partly  owing  to  their  being  surrounded  by  a  rich 
plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  ;  or  they  even  hang,  as  it  were,  into 
a  lymphatic  (or  lacteal)  sinus,  which  may  entirely  surround  the  nodule, 
except  next  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine.  The  epithelium  over  the 
nodule  often  has  a  large  number  of  lymph-corpuscles  between  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  base  of  the  nodule  or  follicle  is  situated  in  the 
submucous  tissue  ;  but  it  extends  upwards,  tlirough  the  muscularis 
mucosEe,  into  the  mucous  membrane,  causing  a  bulging  of  this  towards 
the  interior  of  the  gut  (as  in  fig.  531,  dd).  The  prominent  part  of  the 
follicle  sometimes  has  villi  upon  it,  and,  placed  around  very  irregularly, 
are  seen  the  mouths  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn. 

The  agminated  glands  or  glands  of  Peyer  (who  described  them  in 
1677),  are  groups  or  patches  of  lymjDhoid  nodules.  The  groups  have 
an  oblong  figure  (fig.  529),  and  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  even 
four  inches  in  length,  being  about  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  in  width  : 
they  are  placed  lengthways  in  the  intestine  at  that  part  of  the  tube 
most  distant  from  the  m^esentery ;  and  hence,  to  obtain  the  best 
view  of  them,  the  bowel  should  be  opened  by  an  incision  along  its 
attached  border. 

The  lymphoid  nodules  which  by  their  aggregation  make  up  a  Peyer's 
patch  are  in  almost  all  respects  similar  to  the  solitary  glands  above 
described.  As  a  rule  their  surface  is  free  from  villi,  and  the  crypts 
of  Lieberkiihn  are  collected  in  circles  around  them.  Fine  blood-vessels 
are  distributed  abundantly  on  the  exterior  of  the  follicles,  and  give  off 
still  finer  capillary  branches,  which,  supported  by  the  retiform  tissue, 
are  disposed  principally  in  lines  converging  to  the  centre  (fig.  530). 
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The  lacteal  plexuses,  which  are  aljuiidant  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
intestine,  are  especially  rich  where  they  surround  the  follicles  of  Peyer's 

^'  '    •'-^-  Fig.    529. — A    SMALL   PATCH   OF   Peter's   glands 

FROM  THE  ILIUM.      SlIGHTLT  MAGNIFIED  (Boehlu). 


glands  (fig.  531),  often  forming  sinuses 
around  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solitary 
follicles  above  described. 

In  all,  frona  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  oblong' 
patches  may  in  general  be  found  ;  but  in  young 
persons  dying  in  health,  as  many  as  forty-five 
have  been  observed.  They  are  larger  and  placed 
at  shorter  distances  from  each  other  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  ;  but  in  the  upper  portion  of 
that  intestine  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
jejunum  the  patches  occur  less  frequently, 
become  smaller,  and  are  of  a  nearly  circular 
form  ;  they  may,  however,  be  discovered  occa- 
sionally in  the  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
Still  smaller  irregularly  shaped  clusters  of  these 
follicles  are  sometimes  found  scattered  through- 
out the  intestine. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  are  best  marked  in  the 

1        young  subject.     After  middle  life  they  become 

-I'   .,,  ',  :  I '!       less  obvious,  and  disappear  almost  completely 

i|!s|ii  .''  /:       in  advanced  age,  their  remains  being  often  indi- 

'"'™' -•—...- -:^_  ._-_^_.—-^       cated    by    dark    colouration    of    the    mucous 

membrane. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery,  having  reached 
the  attached  border  of  the  intestine,  pass  round  its  sides,  dividing  into  numerous 

Fig.  530.  Fig.    530. — Portion  of  an 

INJECTED  Peyer's  patch 
(from    Kolliker).      Mag- 

KIFIED. 

The  drawing  was  taken 
from  a  preparation  made  by 
Frey  of  the  intestine  of  the 
rabbit.  It  represents  the 
fine  capillary  networkspread- 
ing  f]'om  the  siu-roimding 
blood-vessels  into  the  inte- 
rior of  three  lymphoid 
nodules. 

ramifications  and  fre- 
quently anastomosing  at 
its  free  border.  Most  of 
the  larger  branches  run 
immediately  beneath  the 
serous  coat ;  they  then 
pierce  the  muscular  coat, 
supplying  it  with  vessels 
as  they  pass,  and  ramify 
in  the  submucous  areolar 
layer,  so  as  to  form  a 
close  network,  from 
■which  still  smaller  vessels  pass  on  into  the  mucous  coat,  and  terminate  in  the 
capillary  network  of  the  folds,  villi,  and  glands  of  that  membrane.    The  fine 
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capillaries  of  the  muscular  coat  are  an-anged  in  two  layers  of  oblong  meshes, 
which  correspond  in  direction  with  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  fibres. 
The  veins  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  lymjjhatics  of  the  intestine  (lacteals)  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
as  those  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  those  of  the  muscular  coat.  Those  of 
the  mucous  membrane  form  a  copious  plexus  (fig.  .531)  which  receives  the 
central  vessels  of  the  villi  and  pervades  both  the  mucous  and  submiicous  layers 
— in  the  lather  being  of  considerable  size,  and  forming,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
close  plexus  or  a  sinus  around  the  base  of  each  lymphoid  follicle.  Another  set  of 
lymphatics  lies  under  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  is  especially  developed  along  a 
narrow  strip  at  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  In  the  muscular  coat,  the  main 
jplesus  is  situated  between  the  chcular  and  longitudinal  layers  of  fibres  (fig.  .532, 1); 
and  there  are  likewise  close  plexuses  threading  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscu- 
lar wall.  These  lymphatics  of  the  muscular  coat  are  in  complete  continuity  with 
those  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  pass  into  larger  vessels  at  the  mesenteric 
border,which  again  run  into  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery. 


Fig.  531 


Fig.  531. — Vertical  section  of  a  portion  of  a  patch  op  Peyer's  glands,  with 
THE  LACTEAL  VESSELS  INJECTED  (after  Frej).     32  diameters: 

The  specimen  is  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  :  a,  villi,  with  their  lacteals  left 
white  ;  6,  some  of  the  tubular  glands ;  c,  the  muscular  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
d,  cui^ola  or  projecting  part  of  the  nodule  ;  e,  their  central  part  ;  /,  the  reticulated 
lacteal  vessels  occupying  the  lymphoid  tissue  between  the  nodules,  joined  above  by 
the  lacteals  from  the  villi  and  mucous  surface,  and  passing  below  into  g,  the  reticulated 
lacteals  under  the  follicles,  which  again  pass  into  the  large,  efferent  lacteals,  g' ;  i,  part 
of  the  muscular  coat. 


The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  superior 
mesenteric  plexus.  This  plexus  is  formed  by  nervous  branches,  from  the  coeliac 
plexus,  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  from  the  vagus  nerve.  The  plexus  and 
plexiform  branches  into  which  it  divides  cling  at  first  very  closely  to  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and,  dividing  similarly  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  arteries,  the  branches  of  the  nerves,  retaining  still  a  wide 
plexiform  arrangement,  pass  onwards  to  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine  between 
the  two  folds  of  the  mesentery,  and  finally,  separating  somewhat  from  the  blood- 
vessels, reach  the  intestine  in  very  numerous  branches  to  be  distributed  in  its 
coats.  Passing  first  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  layer  of  the  muscular 
coat,  they  here  foj:m  a  close  gangliated  plexus  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  intestine  (fig-.  632,  n,  as  exhibited  under  a  low  power).  This,  which  is  known 
as  the  plexus  of  Aucv'bacli,  or  the  plexus  myeiitericus,  and  which  is  principally 
composed  of  non-medullated  iibres,  gives  off  fine  branches  to  the  muscular 
substance,  these  first  forming  a  smaller  plexus  amongst  the  muscular  fibres. 
Other  larger  branches  pass  between  the  cii"cular  bundles  of  fibres  to  reach  the 
submucous  layer,  where  they  form  a  second  gangliated  plexus  (^flexus  of 
Meissner),  the  threads  of  which  are  much  finer  than  those  of  the  intermuscular 
plexus, 

Fiff.  532. 


Fig.  532. — Lymphatic  plexus  {T)  and  nervous  plexus  {«)  in  the  muscular  coat  of 
THE  INTESTINE  (Auerbach). 

From  Meissner's  plexus  nerve-fibres  pass  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscular  layer 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  breaking  up  into  fine  fibrils  which  take  the  dii-ection 
of  the  fibre-cells  of  this  layer,  whilst  other  fine  fibrils  form  a  comparatively  open 
plexus  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  appear  to  send  branches 
towards  the  epithelium,  but  the  further  course  of  these  has  not  been  traced. 


SPECIAL    CHABACTERS    AND    CONNECTIONS    OF    THE    SEVERAL    PARTS 
OF    THE    SMALL    INTESTINE. 

Duodenum. — This  is  the  shortest  and  widest  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  length  it  measures  about  10  inches,  and  in  diameter  it  varies 
between  1|-  and  2  inches.  In  its  course  it  describes  a  single  large  curve 
of  an  almost  circular  shape  but  moulded  over  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  (see  fig.  550,  p.  635)  ;  the  termination  in  the  jejunum  being, 
in  the  empty  condition  of  the  stomach,  only  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
commencement  (Braune).  The  concavity  embraces  the  head  of  the 
pancreas. 

It  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  covered  only  partially  by  the  peritoneum. 
Its  muscular  coat  is  comparatively  thick,  and  its  sub-mucous  layer 
towards   the   pylorus   is  the   seat  of  the   glands  of   Brunner,  abeady 
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described.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into 
this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Three  portions  of  the  duodenum  are  described  by  anatomists. 

The  first,  or  si/pcrior  portion,  about  two  inches  long,  extends  from 
the  pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  as  far  as  beneath 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  bends  suddenly  downwards. 
The  first  portion  of  the   duodenum  is  for  the  most  part  moveable, 


Fig.  533. — View   of   the  duodenum   from 
BEFORE  (slightly  altered  from  Liisclika).      j 

12,  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  and  rib  ;  1, 
3,  4,  5,  transverse  processes  of  the  first,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  left  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  2, 
that  of  the  second  on  the  right  side  ;  a,  a,  the 
abdominal  aorta  above  the  cojliac  axis  and  also 
near  the  bifurcation  ;  m,  superior  mesenteric 
artery ;  v,  v,  the  vena  civa  above  the  renal 
veins  and  near  the  bifurcation  ;  p,  placed  on 
the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  points  to  the 
pyloric  orifice  seen  from  the  side  next  the 
stomach,  of  which  a  small  part  is  left  con- 
nected with  the  intestine  ;  d,  on  the  descend- 
ing or  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  indicates 
the  termination  of  the  common  bile-duct  and 
the  pancreatic  duct  ;  d',  the  third  or  oblique 
part  of  the  duodenum  ;  j,  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum.  (This  is  represented  as 
drawn  over  to  the  left,  instead  of  curving 
forward  as  is  actually  the  case. ) 


and  invested  by  peritoneum  like  the  stomach.  Above,  and  in  front  of 
it,  are  the  liver  and  gall-bladdei*,  and  it  is  commonly  found  stained  by 
the  exudation  of  bile  from  the  latter  a  few  hours  after  death.  Behind 
it  is  the  biliary  duct,  with  the  blood-vessels  passing  up  to  the  liver. 

The  second,  or  descending/  portion,  commencing  at  the  bend  below  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  jiasses  downwards  as  low  as  the  second  or  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  bowel  turns  across  to  the  left  to  form  the 
third  portion.  This  part  of  the  duodenum  is  invested  by  the  perito- 
neum on  its  anterior  surface  only, — the  posterior  surface  being  con- 
nected to  the  right  kidney,  the  renal  vessels  and  the  vena  cava  by 
areolar  tissue.  In  front  is  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  duodenum.  To  the 
left  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas  (see  fig.  551,  p.  G35),  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  intestine  on  that  side,  and,  according  to  Verson,  some  of 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut  are  intercalated  amongst  the 
contiguous  lobules  of  the  gland.  The  common  bile-duct  descends 
behind  the  left  border  of  this  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  pancreatic 
duct,  accompanies  it  for  a  short  distance.  In  the  interior  the  valvulte 
conniventes  appear  numerously  ;  and  a  downwardly  projecting,  papillary 
eminence  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  immediately  below  one  of 
these,  aibout  four  inches  below  the  pylorus,  on  the  inner  and  back  part 
of  the  intestine,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  seen  the  common  orifice  of  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts. 

The  third,  transverse  or  oblique  portion  (d'),  somewhat  the  longest  and 
narrowest,  beginning  on  the  right  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  crosses  in 
front  of  the  second  vertebra  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  finally  making  a 
VOL.  II.  a  R 
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short  turn  to  the  right  and  forwards.  It  makes  its  appearance  below  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  and,  continuing  to  ascend  for  an  inch  or  more, 
ends  in  the  jejunum  {j)  at  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  imme- 
diately behind  the  root  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mesentery,  these  being  covered  by  the  stomach.  It  has  the 
vena  cava  inferior  and  the  aorta  behind  it,  while  in  front  of  it  the 
superior  mesenteric  vessels  («^)  pass  from  beneath  the  pancreas  to  enter 
the  mesentery. 

At  its  termination  the  duodenum  tui-ns  abruptly  forwards  to  be  continued  into 
the  jejunum.  It  is  maintamed,  at  that  point,  in  its  position,  by  a  strong  fibrous 
band  descending  from  tlie  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  tissue  around  the 
cceliac  axis.  According  to  Treitz,  plain  muscular  fibres  conae  from  both  these 
sources  to  this  part  of  the  duodenum.  In  subjects  in  which  the  intestines  are 
large  and  dilated,  the  curve  of  the  duodenum  may  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
iliac  crest,  but,  owing  to  the  support  given  by  the  band  alluded  to,  its  terminal 
extremity  maintains  a  uniform  position. 

Jejunum  and  Iletoi. — The  jejunum,  originally  so  called  from  its 
having  been  supjDosed  to  be  empty  after  death,  follows  the  duodenum, 
and  includes  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, while  the  succeeding  three-fifths  constitute  the  ileum,  so  named 
fi-om  its  numerous  coils  or  convolutions.  Both  the  jejunum  and  the 
ileum  are  attached  and  supported  by  an  extensive  fold  of  peritoneum 
termed  the  mesentery.  The  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine,  although 
greatly  frilled  out  in  front  to  correspond  in  length  with  the  jejunum 
and  ileum  to  which  it  affords  sujoport,  is  attached  posteriorly  by  a  very 
short  border  whicli  extends  from  the  level  of  attachment  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  directly  down  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  the  ileum  falls  into  the  crecum.  At  its 
widest  part  the  length  of  the  mesentery  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
between  its  vertebral  and  its  intestinal  border.  Between  the  two  layers 
of  peritoneum  of  which  it  consists,  are  placed,  besides  some  fat,  numerous 
branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  together  with 
nerves,  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesenteric  glands.  The  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum  are  situated  in  part  of  the  umbilical  and  left  lumbar  and  iliac 
regions  of  the  abdomen  ;  while  the  ileum  occupies  part  of  the  umbilical 
and  right  lumbar  and  iliac  riegions,  together  with  the  hypogastric,  and 
its  lower  part  descends  into  the  pelvis  supj^ortcd  by  a  short  mesentery. 
From  here  it  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  and  somewhat  backwards, 
over  the  corresponding  psoas  muscle,  and  ends  in  tiae  right  iliac  fossa,  by 
opening  into  the  inner  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  character  of  the  intestine  gradually  changes  from  its  upper  to  its 
lower  end,  so  that  portions  of  the  two  intestines,  remote  from  each  other, 
present  certain  well-marked  difiTerences  of  structure.  Thus,  the  ileum  is 
narrower  ;  its  coats  are  thinner  and  paler ;  the  valvule  conniventes  are 
small,  and  gradually  disappear  towards  its  lower  end ;  the  villi  are 
shorter  ;  and  the  groups  of  Beyer's  glands  are  larger  and  more  numej'ous. 
The  diameter  of  the  jejunum  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  that  of  the 
ileum  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  A  given  length  of  the  jejunum 
weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  ileum. 

At  a  point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a 
pouch  or  dicerticulum  given  off  from   the   main  tube.     The  origin   of   these 
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diverticula  is  probably  connected  with  tb.e  persistence  of  a  part  of  the  vitelline 
duct  of  early  festal  Kf e.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  hernial  protrusions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  may  occur  at  any  point. 

Kecent  Literature  of  the  small  Intestine. —  Verson,  in  Strieker's  Handbook, 
1871  ;  Heller,  in  Ber.  d.  Sachs.  Gresellscli. ,  1872  (blood-vessels)  ;  ScJiwalbe,  in  Arch, 
f.  mikr.  Anat.,  YIIL,  1872  (Brunner's  glands);  Heidenhain,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat., 
YIIL,  1872  (Brunner's  glands),  and  article  in  Hermann's  Handb.,  1881 ;  Tliannhofe);  in 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  VIII.,  1873,  and  Med.  CentralbL,  1876  (fat  absorption);  H.  Watney,  in 
Med.  CentralbL,  1874,  and  Phil.  Trans.,  1876  (structure  of  alimentary  canal,  and  fat 
absorption)  ;  Defois,  in  Rev.  d.  sci.  med.,  1874  (vessels)  ;  Grutzner,  in  Pfluger's  Arch., 
1876  (Brunner's  glands);  Winiivarter,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1876  (lacteals)  ;  Exiwr, 
in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1877  (action  of  longit.  muscles);  Klose,  Dissert.,  Breslau,  1880 
(crypts  of  Lieberkiihn)  ;  Hoj'iivmn,  Dissert.,  Miinchen,  1878  (solitary  glands). 

THE    LARaE    INTESTHNTE. 

The  large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the 
anus.  It  is  divided  into  the  cEecum  (with  the  vermiform  appendix),  the 
colon  and  the  rectum ;  and  the  colon  is  again  subdivided,  according-  to 
its  direction,  into  four  parts,  called  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descend- 
ing colon,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  (fig.  520). 

The  length  of  the  large  intestine  is  usually  about  5  or  G  feet ;  being 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Its  diameter, 
which  for  the  most  part  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  small  intestine,  varies 
at  different  points  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  about  one  inch  and  a 
half.  It  diminishes  gradually  from  its  commencement  at  the  cfecum  to 
its  termination  at  the  anus  ;  excepting  that  there  is  a  well-marked  dila- 
tation of  the  rectum  just  above  its  lower  end. 

In   outward   form,   the  greater  part   of  the   large   intestine   differs 


Fig.    534. — OtJTLINE     SKETCH     OF    A    SEC- 
TION   OF    THE    ASCENDISG    COLON    (Alien 

Thomson).     | 

s,  serous  covering  ;  s',  s',  reflection  of 
this  at  the  attached  border  forming  a 
short  wide  mesentery,  between  the  folds 
of  which  the  blood-vessels  are  seen  pass- 
ing to  the  colon  ;  a,  one  of  the  appen- 
dices epiploic^  hanging  from  the  inner 
border  ;  I  m,  indicates  at  the  free  border 
one  of  the  three  bands  formed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
coat ;  the  dotted  line  continued  from  the 
margins  of  these  bands  represents  the 
remainder  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
coat,  and  the  thick  line  within  it 
marked  c  in,  represents  the  circular  mus- 
cular layer  j  m,  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  flattened  part  ;  r,  the  crescentic 
bands  or  indentations  which  divide  the 
sacculi. 


■remarkably  from  the  small  intestine  ;  for,  instead  of  constituting  an 
even  cylindrical  tube,  its  surface  is  thrown  into  numerous  sacculi, 
marked  off  from  each  other  hj  intervening  constrictions,  and  arranged 
in  three  longitudinal  rows,  separated  by  three  strong  flat  bands  of  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres.  This  sacculated  structure  is  not  found  in  the 
rectum. 
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STRTTCTtTRE    OF    THE    LARGE    INTESTINE. 

The  large  intestine  has  four  coats,  like  those  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine,  namely,  the  serous,  muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  for  the  most  part  similar  to  that  of  the  small  in- 
testine, except  that,  along  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  it  is 
prolonged  into  numerous  httle  projections,  which  enclose  a  certain 
amount  of  fat,  and  are  termed  appetidices  epiploicce. 


Eg.  535.  — Glands  of  the  large  intestine.     Magnified  (from  Heidenbain  and 

Klose). 

a,  of  the  rabbit ;  b,  of  the  clog,     c,  transverse  section  of  a  gland  of  the  dog. 


The  muscular  coat,  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
consists  of  external  longitudinal  and  internal  circular  fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres,  although  found  in  a  certain  amount  all  round 
the  intestine,  are,  in  the  cfecum  and  colon,  more  thickly  collected  into 
three  remarkable  flat  longitudinal  bands  (fig.  534,  Im  ;  fig.  520).  These 
bands,  sometimes  called  the  ligaments  of  the  colon,  are  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  a  line  thick  ;  they  commence  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  coecum,  at  the  attachment  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  may 
be  traced  alouG;  the  whole  length  of  the  colon  as  far  as  the  commence- 
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inent  of  the  rectum,  where  they  spread  out,  so  as  to  surround  that  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube  with  a  uniform  hiyer  of  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres.  One  of  these  bands,  the  ^^osferior,  is  placed  along  the  attached 
border  of  the  intestine  ;  another  runs  along  its  anterior  border,  and,  in 
the  transverse  colon,  corresponds  with  the  attachment  of  the  great 
omentum  ;  whilst  the  third  band  (inner)  is  found  on  the  inner  border 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  on  the  under  border  of  the 
transverse  colon.  It  is  along  the  course  of  this  third  band  that  the 
appendices  epiploicaj  are  most  of  them  attached  (fig.  534,  a).  Measured 
from  end  to  end,  these  three  bands  are  shorter  than  the  intervening- 
parts  of  the  tube  ;  and  the  latter  are  thus  thrown  into  the  sacculi  al- 
ready mentioned  :  accordingly,  when  the  bands  are  removed  by  dissection, 
the  sacculi  are  entirely  effaced,  and  the  colon,  elongating  considerably, 
assumes  the  cylindrical  form.  The  transverse  constrictions  seen  on  the 
exterior  of  the  intestine,  between  the  sacculi,  appear  on  the  inside  as 
sharp  ridges  separating  the  cells,  and  are  composed  of  all  the  coats.  In 
the  vermiform  appendix  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  disposed  in  a 
uniform  layer. 

The  circular  muscular  fibres  form  only  a  thin  layer  over  the  general 
surface  of  the  C£ecum  and  colon,  but  are  accumulated  in  larger  numbers 
between  the  sacculi.  In  the  rectum,  especially  towards  its  lower  part, 
the  circular  fibres  form  a  very  thick  and  powerful  muscular  layer. 

The  submucous  or  areolar  coat  resembles  in  all  respects  that  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  mucous  membrane  differs  from  that  of  the  small  intestine  in 


Fig.  536. — Blood-vessels   op   large    intestine 

AS    SEEN    IN    VERTICAL    SECTION    (Kolliker). 

a,  artery  passing  up  from  submucosa  ;  c,  vein 
arising  from  capillary  plexus,  b,  which  surrounds 
the  mouths  of  the  glands. 

being  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi.  View- 
ed with  a  lens,  its  surface  is  seen  to  be 
marked  all  over  by  the  orifices  of  nume- 
rous tubular  glands  (crypts  of  Lierher- 
JcuJin)  (fig.  535),  resembling  those  of  the 
small  intestine,  but  longer  and  more 
numerous,  and  further  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  large  number  of  mucus-cells 
which  they  contain.  Indeed  in  some 
animals  all  the  cells  of  these  glands 
may  be  found  to  be  filled  with  mucus 
(fig.  535,  a)  ;  in  others  every  alternate 
cell  presents  this  character,  the  cells  be- 
tween being  of  the  ordinary  columnar  kind. 


Fig.  536. 


If  the  glands  are  stimulated  to  active  secretion  the  mucus  is  discliarged  and 
all  the  cells  assume  the  appearance  of  ordinary  columnar  epithelium-cells  (Klose/ 


Scattered  over  the  whole  large  intestine  lymphoid  nodules  are  found, 
similar  to  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  but  less  prominent. 
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They  are  most  numerous  in  the  caecum  and  its  vermiform  appendix ; 
being  placed  closely  all  over  the  latter. 

The  epithelium  which  covers  the  general  sm-face  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  of  the  columnar  kind,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to 
that  of  the  small  intestine.  As  in  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  areolar  connective  tissue  with  a  certain  amount  of  retiforni 
tissue,  and  is  bounded  next  the  submucous  coat  by  a  layer  of  plain 
muscular  fibres  {niuscularis  mucosce),  which  sends  prolongations  up 
between  the  glands  to  be  attached  to  the  basement  membrane  near  the 
surface,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine. 

Vessels  and  Herves. — In  tlie  large  intestine  an  arrangement  of  capillary 
plexnses  and  venous  radicles  obtains,  similar  to  that  whicli  has  been  described 
in.  the  stomach  (fig.  536).  The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  is  also  nearly  the 
same. 

Nervons  plexuses  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestine  are  also  found  in  the 
muscular  and  submucous  coats  of  the  large  intestine. 


SPSCIAL    CHAKACTEK3    AND     CONNSCTIONS    OF    THE    DIFFERENT    PARTS 
OF    THE    LARGE    INTESTINE. 

The  C^cum. — The  intestimmi  ccecum,  or  caput  cmcmn  coli,  is  that 
part  of  the  large  intestine  which  is  situated  below  the  entrance  of  the 
ileum  (fig.  520,  cc).  Its  length  is  about  2|  inches,  and  its  diameter 
nearly  the  same  :  it  is  the  widest  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  ctecum  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  immediately  behind  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  front, 
below,  and  at  the  sides  :  but  behind  it  is  usually  destitute  of  peritoneal 
covering,  and  is  attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  fascia  covering  the 
right  iliacus  muscle.  In  this  case  the  csecum  is  comparatively  fixed  ; 
but  in  other  instances  the  peritoneum  surrounds  it  almost  entirely  and 
forms  a  duplicature  behind  it,  called  meso-cacum. 

Coming  off  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  CEecum,  at  its  lower 
end,  is  a  narrow,  round,  and  tapering  portion  of  the  intestine,  named 
the  appiendix  cccci,  or  vermiform  appendix.  The  width  of  this 
process  is  usually  about  that  of  a  large  quill  or  rather  more,  and  its 
length  varies  from  3  to  6  inches,  these  dimensions  differing  much  in 
dift'erent  cases.  Its  general  direction  is  upwards  and  inwards  behind 
the  CEecum  ;  and  after  describing  a  few  slight  turns  it  ends  in  a  blunt 
point.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a  small  fold  of  peritoneum, 
which  forms  its  mesentery.  The  cascal  appendix  is  hollow  as  far  as 
its  extremity  :  and  its  cavity  communicates  with  that  of  the  C£ecum 
by  a  small  orifice,  sometimes  guarded  by  a  valvular  fold  of  mucous 
membrane. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  appendix  is  peculiar  to  man  and  certain  of  the  higher 
apes,  and  to  the  wombat  ;  but  in  some  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  hare,  the 
distal  part  of  the  ca3cuni,  being  diminished  in  diameter  and  thickly  studded  with 
lymphoid  follicles,  may  represent  a  condition  of  the  appendix. 

Ileo-csecal  or  ileo-colic  valve. — The  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine 
(fig.  537,  «'),  ascending  from  left  to  right,  and  from  before  backwards, 
enters  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  obhquity  about  2|-  inches  from  the  blind  end  of  the  csecum. 
The  opening  leading  from  the  ileum  into  the  large  intestine  is  guarded 
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by  a  yalre  composed  of  two  segments  or  folds.  This  is  the  iJco-ccecal 
or  ileo-colk  valve :  it  is  also  called  the  valve  of  Bauhin  and  the  valve 
of  Tnlpius,  although  Fallopius  had  described  it  before  either  of  those 
anatomists. 

The  ileum  communicates  with  the  colon  by  a  narrow  elongated  slit-like 
apertm-e,  lying  nearly  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  large  intestine. 


Fig.   537. — View    of    the    ileo-colic  Fig.   537. 

TALTE      FROM     THE      LARGE     INTESTINE 

(after  Santorini).     ^ 

The  figure  shows  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ileum,  i,  joining  the  CEecum,  c,  and  the 
ascending  colon,  o,  which  have  been 
opened  anteriorly,  so  as  to  display  the 
ileo-colic  valve  ;  a,  the  lower,  and  e,  the 
upper  segment  of  the  valve. 

The  aperture  is  rounded  and 
widened  at  its  anterior  end  which 
is  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  but 
the  posterior  end  is  narrow,  and 
pointed.  It  is  bounded  above 
and  below  by  two  prominent 
semilunar  folds,  which  project 
inwards  towards  the  caecum  and 
colon.  The  upper  of  these  (fig. 
537,  e)  is  horizontal,  the  lower 
and  larger  (a)  slightly  oblique. 
At    each    end  of   the    aperture 

these  folds  coalesce,  and  are  then  prolonged  as  a  single  ridge  on 
each  side  for  some  distance  round  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  form- 
ing the  frcrna  or  refmacula  of  the  valve.  The  opposed  surfiices  of 
the  valvular  folds  which  look  towards  the  ileum,  and  are  continuous 
with  its  mucous  surface,  are  covered  like  it  with  villi ;  while  their  other 
surfaces,  turned  toward  the  large  intestine,  are  smooth  and  destitute 
of  villi.  When  the  c^cum  is  distended,  the  frtena  of  the  valve  are 
stretched,  and  the  marginal  folds  brought  into  apposition,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  close  the  aperture  and  prevent  reflux  into  the  ileum,  while  at 
the  same  time  no  hindrance  is  offered  to  the  jDassage  of  additional 
matter  from  thence  into  the  large  intestine. 

Each  segment  of  the  valve  consists  of  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane, 
continuous  with  each  other  along  the  free  margin,  and  including  between 
them,  besides  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  a  number  of  muscular  fibres, 
continued  from  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneal  coat  take  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  valve,  but  are  stretched  across  it  uninterruptedly 
from  one  intestine  to  the  other. 

The  Colon. — The  ascending  colon,  situated  in  the  right  Imnbar 
and  hypochondriac  regions,  commencing  at  the  caecum  opposite  to  the 
ileo-cEecal  valve,  ascends  vertically  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  near 
the  gall-bladder,  where  it  proceeds  forwards  and  then  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left,  forming  Avhat  is  named  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The 
ascending  colon  is  smaller  than  the  csecum,  but  larger  than  the  trans- 
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verse  colon.  It  is  overlaid  in  front  by  some  convolutions  of  the  ileum, 
and  is  bound  down  firmly  by  the  peritoneum,  which  passes  over  its 
anterior  surface  and  its  sides,  and  generally  leaves  an  interval  in  which 
its  posterior  surface  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  with  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  with  the  front  of  the  right 
kidney.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  peritoneum  passes  nearly  round  it, 
and  thus  forms  a  distinct  though  very  short  meso-colon. 

The  TEANSVERSE  COLON  describes  an  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
turned  towards  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  named  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  passes  across  from  the  right  hypo- 
chondriura,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region,  into  the 
left  hypochondrium.  Sometimes  it  is  found  as  low  as  the  umbilicus  or 
even  low^er.  At  each  extremity  it  is  situated  deeply  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  in  the  middle  it  curves  forwards,  and 
lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

Above,  the  transverse  colon  is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  spleen.  Below  it  are  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum  being  behind  it.  It  is 
invested  by  the  general  peritoneum,  which  forms  a  separate  fold  for  it, 
the  iransverse  meso-colon,  and  in  front  it  adheres  to  the  lower  fold  of 
the  sac  of  the  omentum. 

The  DESCENDING  COLON  is  continuous  with  the  left  extremity  of  the 
transverse  colon  by  a  sudden  bend  named  the  sple?iic  ffexiire.  At  this 
bending  there  is  found  a  remarkable  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  costo-coUc 
ov  pleuro-colic  Ugament,  which  stretches  with  a  lunated  free  border  to  the 
colon  fi'om  the  diaplu-agm,  opposite  the  10th  or  11th  rib.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Haller,  it  supports  the  spleen  although  unconnected  with 
that  organ,  and  might  be  termed  "  sustentaculum  lienis."  The  colon 
then  descends  almost  perpendicularly  through  the  left  hypochondriac 
and  lumbar  regions  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  ends  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  peritoneum  affords  a  covering  to  it  only  in  front  and 
at  the  sides,  whilst  behind  it  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  left  kidney.  It  is  usually 
concealed  behind  some  convolutions  of  the  jejunum. 

The  SIGMOID  FLEXURE  of  the  colon,  situated  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
consists  of  a  double  bending  of  the  intestine  upon  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S,  immediately  before  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum 
at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  opposite  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation. 
It  is  attached  by  a  distinct  meso-colon  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  is  very 
movable,  falling  into  the  pelvis  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  It  is  placed 
immediately  behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  or  is  concealed 
only  by  a  few  turns  of  the  small  intestine.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  tlic  colon. 

The  Eectum. — The  lowest  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  named  the 
rectum,  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  to  the  anus,  and  is 
situated  entirely  within  the  true  pelvis,  in  its  back  part  (fig.  538,  r,  r). 

Commencing  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation,  it  is  directed 
at  first  obliquely  downwards,  and  from  left  to  right,  to  gain  the  middle 
line  of  the  sacrum.  It  then  changes  its  direction,  and  curves  forwards 
in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  behind 
the  bladder,  vesicute  seminales  and  prostate  in  the  male,  and  at  the 
back   of  the   cervix   uteri   and  vagina   in   the   female.     Opposite  the 
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prostate  it  makes  another  turn,  and  inclines  downwards  and  backwards 
to  reach  the  anus.  Seen  from  the  front,  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
presents  a  lateral  inclination  fr'om  the  left  to  the  median  line  of  the 
pelvis,  sometimes  passing  beyond  the  middle  to  the  right  ;  and  when 
viewed  from  the  side  (fig.  538),  it  offers  two  curves,  one  corresponding- 


Fig.  538, 


Fig.  538. — Vertical  section  of  the  pelvis  and  its  viscera  in  the  male 
(Allen  Thomson,  after  Houston).     ^ 

This  figure  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the  form,  position,  and  relations  of  the  rectum  ; 
it  also  shows  the  bladder  and  urethra  with  the  pelvic  inflection  of  the  peritoneum  over 
these  viscera  :  r,  r,  r,  the  iipper  and  middle  parts  of  the  rectum,  and  at  the  middle 
letter  the  fold  separating  the  two  ;  r,  a,  the  lower  or  anal  portion  ;  v,  the  upper  jjart  of 
the  urinary  bladder  ;  v',  the  base,  at  the  place  where  it  rests  more  immediately  on  the 
rectum  ;  p,  the  prostate  gland  and  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  h,  the  bulb  ;  c,  c, 
the  corpus  cavernosum  penis  and  suspensory  ligament  ;  sc,  the  scrotum.;  s,  symphysis 
pubis. 

with  the  hollow  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  other  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowel,  forming  a  shorter  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  vnfestinum  rectum,  therefore,  so  called  from  its  original  description  being- 
derived  from  animals,  is  far  from  being-  straight  in  the  human  subject. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine,  the  rectum  is  not  sacculated, 
but  is  smooth  and  cylindrical ;  and  it  has  no  separate  longitudinal 
bands  upon  it.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  at  its  upper 
end  is  rather  narrower  than  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  becomes  dilated 
into  a  large  ampulla  or  reservoir  immediately  above  the  anus. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  covered  by  peritoneum,  is  in  contact 
in  front  with  the  back  of  the  bladder  (or  uterus  in  the  female),  unless 
some  conyolutions  of  the  small  intestine  happen  to  descend  between 
them.  The  ureter  and  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  are  in 
contact  with  it  on  the  left  side.  It  is  attached  behind  to  the  sacrum 
by  a  duplicate  of  peritoneum  named  the  meso-rcclum.  Lower  down 
the  peritoneum  covers  the  intestine  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  at  last 
m  front  only  ;  still  lower,  it  quits  the  intestine  altogether,  and  is  re- 
flected forwards  to  ascend  in  the  male  upon  the  back  of  the  bladder,  in 
the  female  on  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus. 
In  passing  from  the  rectum  to  the  bladder,  the  peritoneum  forms  a  cul- 
de-sac,  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  which  extends  downwards  between  the 
intestine  and  the  bladder  to  within  an  inch  or  more  from  the  base  of 
the  prostate,  and  is  bounded  above  at  each  side  by  a  lunated  fold  of  the 
serous  membrane,  of  which  the  left  is  almost  always  the  larger  (pos- 
terior ligaments  of  the  bladder). 

Below  the  point  where  the  peritoneum  ceases  to  cover  it,  the  rectum 
is  connected  to  surrounding  parts  by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  mostly 
loaded  with  fat.  In  this  way  it  is  attached  behind  to  the  fi'ont  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  at  the  sides  to  the  coccygei  and  levatores 
ani  muscles.  In  fr^ont,  it  is  in  immediate  connection  Avith  a  trian- 
gular portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  (fig.  538,  v') ;  on  each  side  of 
this,  with  the  vesicute  seminales  ;  and  farther  forwards,  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  prostate  {p).  Below  the  prostate,  where  the  rectum  turns 
downwards  to  reach  the  anus,  it  becomes  invested  by  the  fibres  of 
the  internal  sphincter,  and  embraced  by  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  by 
which,  as  well  as  by  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,  it  is  sup- 
ported. Lastly,  at  its  termination  it  is  surrounded  by  the  external 
vphincter  ani  muscle. 

In  the  female,  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  back  of  the  vagina. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  rectum  is  sometimes  divided  arbitrarily  into 
three  parts  ;  the  first  or  uppermost,  about  Si  inches  long,  extending  to  the  centre 
of  the  3rd  sacral  vertebra  :  the  middle  part  (3  inches)  from  this  point  to  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx  ;  whilst  the  lowermost,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curves  back- 
wards and  downwards  to  the  anus. 

Striicture  of  the  Kectum. — The  rectum  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  rest 
of  the  large  inte>stine,  in  the  structure  of  both  its  muscular  and  its  mucous  coats. 

The  muscular  coat  is  very  thick  :  the  external  or  longitudinal  fibres  form  a 
uniform  layer  around  it,  and  near  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  pass  between 
the  external  and  internal  sphincters,  and  end  partly  amongst  the  fibres  of  these 
muscles,  partly  in  the  skin  of  the  anus.  The  internal  or  circular  fibres  become 
more  numerous  towards  the  anus,  where  they  form  the  internal  sphincter  muscle. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  are  paler  than  the  circular,  but  both  layers  become 
darker  and  redder  towards  the  termination  of  the  bowel.  A  pair  of  small  bands 
of  plain  muscular  tissue,  which  arise  from  the  front  of  the  second  and 
third  coccygeal  vertebra3,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  pelvic  fascia,  pass  with 
a  slight  downward  inclination  to  the  rectum,  and  become  intermingled  with 
its  longitudinal  fibres.     They  are  known  as  the  recto-coccygeal  muscles. 

The  vrueous  oncmhrane  of  the  rectum  is  thicker,  redder,  and  more  v^ascular  than 
that  of  the  colon  ;  and  it  moves  more  freely  upon  the  muscular  coat.  It  presents 
numerous  folds  of  different  sizes,  and  running  in  various  directions,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  effaced  by  distension  of  the  bowel.  Near  the  anus  these  folds  are 
principally  longitudinal,  and  seem  to  depend  on  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  outside  the  loosely  connected  mucous  membrane.     The  larger  of  these 
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folds  were  named,  by  IMorg-agni  the  columns  of  the  rectum.  These  columns 
contain  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  (apparently  part  of  the  muscularis  niucoste), 
which  terminate  both  superiorly  and  inferiorly  in  elastic  tissue  (Treitz).  Higher 
up  in  the  intestine,  the  chief  folds  are  transverse  or  oblique.  Three  prominent 
folds,  larger  than  the  rest,  being  half  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and  having  an 
oblique  dii'ection  in  the  interior  of  the  rectum,  have  been  pointed  out  specially  by 
Houston.  One  of  these  projects  backwards  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
rectum,  opposite  the  prostate  gland ;  another  is  placed  higher  up,  at  the  side  of 
the  bowel ;  and  the  third  stiU  higher.  From  the  position  and  i^rojection  of  these 
folds,  they  may  more  or  less  impede  the  introduction  of  instruments  (Dublin 
Hosjoital  Eeports,  vol.  v.).  Hermann  and  Desfosses  describe  convoluted  giandular 
tubes  lying  between  the  miiscular  bundles  of  the  internal  sphincter  and  opening 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  anus  (Compt.  rend.,  sc. 
1880). 

Vessels  and  l^erves  of  the  Eectum. — The  arteries  of  the  rectum  spring  from 
three  soru'ces,  viz.,  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branches  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric ;  the  middle  hfemorrhoidal  branches  from  the  internal  iliac  directly  or 
indirectly  ;  and,  lastly,  the  external  or  inferior  haamon-hoidal  branch  from  the 
pudic  artery.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
rectum.  Over  the  greater  part  the  arteries  penetrate  the  muscular  coat  at  short 
intervals,  supplying  its  laj-ers  as  they  pass  through,  and,  at  once  dividing  into 
small  branches  in  the  submucosa,  foiTu  a  network  by  their  intercommunication. 
Towards  the  lower  end,  for  four  or  five  inches,  the  arrangement  is  different.  Here 
the  vessels,  having  penetrated  the  muscular  coat  at  different  heights,  assume 
a  longitudinal  du-ection,  passing  in  parallel  lines  towards  the  end  of  the  bowel. 
In  their  progi-ess  downwards  they  communicate  with  one  another  at  intervals. 
and  they  are  very  freely  connected  near  the  orifice,  where  all  the  arteries  join  by 
transverse  branches  of  considerable  size  (R.  Quain). 

The  reins  are  veiy  numerous,  and  form  a  complex  interlacement  resembling 
that  of  the  arteries  just  described,  and  named  the  liannorrhoidal  j)lexus.  After 
following  a  longitudinal  course  upwards  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries  which 
they  accompany,  they  end  partly  in  the  internal  iliac  vein  by  branches  which 
accompany  the  middle  hiBmorrhoidal  arteiy,  and  partly  in  the  inferior  mesenteric 
vein.  Hence,  the  blood  from  the  rectum  is  returned  in  part  into  the  vena  cava, 
and  in  part  into  the  portal  system. 

The  lympliatics  enter  some  glands  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  or  those 
of  the  lumbar  series. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  are  denved  from  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
the  sympathetic  systems.  The  former  consist  of  branches  derived  from  the  sacral 
plexus ;  and  the  latter  of  offsets  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  hypogastric 
plexuses. 

THE  ANUS   AITD   ITS  MUSCLES. 

The  anus,  or  lower  opening  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  dilatable 
orifice,  at  which  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  become  continuous  with 
each  other.  The  skin  around  the  borders  of  the  anus,  which  is  thrown 
into  Avrinkles  during  the  closed  state  of  the  orifice,  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous papillae,  and  is  provided  with  hairs  and  large  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  are,  more- 
over, embraced  by  certain  muscles,  which  serve  to  support  the  bowel, 
and  to  close  its  anal  orifice.  These  muscles,  proceeding  fi'om  mthin 
outwards,  are,  the  internal  sphincter,  the  levatores  ani,  the  coccygei,  and 
the  external  sphincter.  The  three  last  muscles  have  already  been 
described  in  YoL  I. 

The  internal  sphincter  muscle  is  a  muscular  ring  or  rather  belt, 
surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  an  inch  above  the  anus,  and 
extending  over  about  half  an  inch  of  the  intestine.  It  is  two  lines  thick, 
and  is  paler   than   the  external   sphincter.     Its  fibres  are  continuous 
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above  wifch  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  and,  indeed,  it 
consists  merely  of  those  fibres  more  numerously  developed  than  else- 
where, and  prolonged  farther  down  than  the  external  longitudinal 
fibres. 

Kohlrausch.  describes  a  thin  stratum  of  fibres  between  tlie  mucous  membrane 
and  the  internal  sphincter,  these  fibres  having  a  longitudinal  direction.  According 
to  Henle  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscularis 
mucosEe  ;  but  Kohlrausch  gives  it  a  distinct  name,  the  sustentator  tunicaj  mucosae 
(corrugator  cutis  ani  of  Ellis).  (Kohlrausch,  Anat.  und  Phys.  d.  Beckenorgane. 
Leipzig-,  1854  ;  Ellis,  Illustrations  of  Dissections.  London,  18G5  ;  Eoux  in  Ai'ch.  f. 
mikr.  Anat.,  XIX.  1881  ;  Rohln  et  Cadiat  in  Journ.  de  Tanat.,  1874.) 

THE    LIVER. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  by  far  the  most  bulky 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  measures  about  10  or-  12  inches  trans- 
versely from  right  to  left,  between  G  and  7  inches  from  its  p(jsterior 
to  its  anterior  border,  and  about  SJ  inches  from  above  downwards  wliere 
thickest,  which  is  towards  the  right  and  posterior  part.  The  ordinary 
bulk  is  90  to  100  cubic  inches.  The  ordinary  weight  is  between  50 
and  60  ounces. 

The  liver  is  solid  to  the  feel,  and  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour,  with 
frequently  a  dark-purplish  tinge  along  the  anterior  margin. 

According  to  the  facts  recorded  by  Eeid,  the  liver  weighed,  in  43  cases  out  of 
82,  between  48  and  .58  ounces  in  the  adult  male  ;  and  in  17  cases  out  of  36, 
between  40  and  50  ounces  in  the  adult  female.  It  is  generally  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  about  l-3Gth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body ;  but  in  the  foetus,  and 
in  early  life,  its  proportionate  weight  is  greater. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  liver  is  between  I'Oo  and  1'06  :  in  fatty  degeneration 
this  is  reduced  to  1'03,  or  even  less. 

The  liver  is  divided  into  two  unequal  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  on 
the  under  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  right  lobe  are  three  secondary 
lobes  or  lobules,  named  the  lobe  of  Spigelius,  the  caudate  or  tailed  lobe, 
and  the  square  lobe. 

The  right  and  left  lobes  are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  under 
surface  by  the  umbilical  fissure  (fig.  539  u.f.),  and  on  the  posterior  surface 
by  its  prolongation  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  (f.d.v.).  In 
front,  their  partial  limit  is  the  interlobar  notch,  but  on  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver  there  is  no  other  indication  of  a  separation  between 
them  than  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  fold  of  peritoneum  termed  the 
broad  ligament.  The  right  lobe  is  much  larger  and  thicker  than  the 
left,  which  is  very  variable  in  extent  and  ordinarily  constitutes  only  about 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  gland. 

The  liver  is  usually  described  as  having  an  upper  convex  and  an  under  concave 
surface  which  join  another  at  the  circumference  cf  the  organ  ;  the  latter  being 
described  as  thick  and  rounded  behind  and  on  the  right,  but  sharp  and  thin  in 
front  and  on  the  left.  This  description  applies  however,  only  to  the  organ  as  it 
is  usually  examined,  viz.  :  in  the  soft  condition,  and  after  removal  from  the  body. 
But  it  has  been  shown  by  His  that  if  the  organ  be  carefully  hardened  in  situ,  a 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  (comprehending  not  only  what  was  previously 
described  as  the  posterior  border,  but  also  portions  of  what  have  hitherto  been 
j'eckoned  as  belonging  to  the  under  surface,  viz.  a  part  of  the  left  lobe,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Spig-elian  lobe),  looks  altogether  backwards,  and  may  therefore 
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be  more  correctly  described  as  forming  a  third  or  posterior  surface.    TMs  mode 
of  description  of  the  surfaces  wUl  therefore  be  followed  here. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  organ  is  convex,  smooth,  and  covered  with 
peritoneum.  It  is  marked  off  into  a  right  portion,  large  and  convex, 
and  a  left  portion,  smaller  and  flatter,  by  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
broad  ligament.  It  is  exactly  moulded  to  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  in  specimens  hardened  in  situ  exhibits  on  the  left  portion  a 
shallow  impression  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  heart. 

The  under  surface  is  concave  and  uneven.  It  is  invested  with  peri- 
toneum everywhere  except  where  the  gall-bladder  {g.U.)  is  adherent  to 
it,  and  at  the  portal  fissure  Qj)  where  the  fold  of  peritoneum  termed  the 

Fig.  539. 


Fig.  539. — The  liver  of  a  young  subject,  sketched  from  below  and  behind.  (The 
drawing  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  a  cast  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  His  of  Leipzig.)  ^ 

R.L.,  right  lobe  ;  L.L.,  left  lobe;  L  S.,  lobe  of  Spigelius  ;  L.C.,  caudate  lobe;  L.Q., 
quadrate  lobe;  ^3,  portal  fissure;  u.f.,  umbilical  fissure  ;  f.d.v.,  fissure  of  the  ductus 
venosus  ;  g.bl.,  gall-bladder;  v.c.i.,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  i.g.,  impression  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  left  lobe  corresponding  to  the  stomach  ;  c,  position  of  the  cardia  ;  t.o.,  projec- 
tion of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  lobe  against  the  lesser  omentum  (tuber  omentale,  His); 
i.e.,  impressio  colica  ;  i.r.,  impressio  renal  is ;  i.sr.,  impressio  supra-renalis ;  p^,  p",  p^,  p^, 
lines  of  reflection  of  the  jjeritoneum ;    x  ,  surface  of  the  liver  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 


lesser  omentum  comes  off,  which  encloses  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts  of 
the  viscus,  and  passes  to  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The 
under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  (i.g.)  is  moulded  over  the  subjacent  cardiac 
part  of  the  stomach,  and  over  that  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  wliich  is  next  to  the  lesser  curvature.     Its  free  margin  is  sharp. 
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curving  round  and  subsiding  posteriorly  and  mesially.  The  surface  is 
limited  in  its  anterior  part  by  the  umbilical  fissure,  but  in  its  posterior 
part  it  slopes  gradually  into  the  portion  of  the  lobe  which  appears  on  the 
posterior  surface. 

The  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  may  be  regarded  as  divided  by  the 
fossa  which  lodges  the  gall-bladder  {fossa  sen  imjiressio  vesicalis)  into 
two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  the  lateral  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is 
mainly  occupied  by  two  large  shallow  concave  impressions,  one  situated 
anteriorly  being  produced  by  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  (impressio 
colica,  i.  c),  the  other  and  posterior  one  being  caused  by  the  right  kidney 
{impressio  ronalis,  i.  r.)  These  two  impressions  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  low  ridge.  At  the  mesial  border  of  the  renal  impression  is 
a  third  narrow  and  but  slightly  marked  impression  corresponding  to  the 
descending  part  of  the  duodenum  (mijyressio  duodenalis,  i.  d.) 

The  mesial  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder 
subdivides  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  somewhat  oblong  and 
quadrangular  in  shape,  and  is  known  as  the  quadrate  lode  (L.  Q.).  It  is 
immediately  over  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  commencement 
of  the  duodenum,  and  when  these  are  distended  they  impress  upon  the 
surface  of  the  quadrate  lobe  a  slight  concavity.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
left  by  the  umbilical  fissure  and  behind  by  the  transverse  or  portal 
fissure. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  which  is  deeply  concave  opposite 
the  convexity  of  the  vertebral  column,  comprehends  : — 1.  a  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  which  lies  immediately  m  front  of  the  cardia,  and  abuts  against 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  omental  sac.  That  part  {c)  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  cardia  is  concave,  but  the  remainder  forms  a  considerable  pro- 
tuberance {t.  0.)  projecting  over  the  losser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
This  posterior  surface  of  the  left  lobe  passes  with  a  gradual  slope  into 
the  under  surflice.  2.  The  Spigelian  hie  {lohulus  SpigeUi,  L.  S.)  and  the 
caudate  lode  (L.  C).  The  latter  is  a  narrow  ridge  jDrolonging  the  Spigelian 
lobe  towards  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  It  runs  behind  the 
portal  fissure,  and  lies  immediately  over  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The 
Spigelian  lobe  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe  by  tne  fissure  of  the  ductus 
venosus,  and  from  the  posterior  surface  of  tne  right  lobe  by  the  fossa  for 
the  vena  cava.  Its  free  surfiice  looks  directiy  backvvards,  and  is  nearly 
vertical  and  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  Superiorly  it  slopes  over 
towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  whilst  mferiorly  a  part  of  the 
lobe  overhangs  part  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  projects  against  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  omental  sac.  The  Spigelian  lobe  is  opposite  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  dorsai  vertebrse.  It  rests  against  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm,  especially  the  right  crus,  and  behind  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  passes  obliquely  into  the  cardia. 
Lower  down  behind  the  left  border  is  the  end  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
separated  nowever  from  the  liver  by  the  diaphragm.  (3).  A  strip  of  the 
right  iobe  21  to  3  inches  broad  ;  convex  for  the  most  part  except  for  a 
small  depression  at  its  lower  and  mesial  corner  which  receives  the 
right  supra-renal  capsule  (impressio  supra-renalts,  i.sr.)  In  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament  this 
surface  of  the  right  looe  (fig.  539,  x  )is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  except 
at  its  right  extremity.  It  rests  against  the  ascending  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  superiorly  passes  gradually  into  the  upper  siu'face.  In- 
ferioiiy  it  is  separated  by  a  sharp  margin  from  the  renal  impression  on 
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the  under  surface.  This  margin  is  sloped  obHquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards following  the  line  of  the  11th  or  12th  rib.  The  mesial  border 
often  projects  over  the  vena  cava. 

The  fransverso  ov  2Jortal  fissure  (fig.  539,  j?.)  is  the  most  important, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  enter,  and  the 
hepatic  duct  passes  out.  It  lies  transversely  between  the  quadrate  and 
Spigelian  lobes,  and  meets  the  longitudinal  fissure  nearly  at  right 
ang-les. 

The  longitudinal  fissure,'hQi^xQQ,ri.i\\QT:\^t  and  the  left  lobes,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  its  junction  with  the  transverse  fissure.  The  anterior 
part  («./.),  named  the  unwilical  fissure,  contains  the  umbihcal  vein  in 
the  foetus,  and  the  remnant  of  that  vein  in  the  adult,  which  then  con- 
stitutes the  round  ligament.  It  lies  between  the  square  and  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  the  substance  of  which  often  forms  a  bridge  (pons  hepaUs) 
across  the  fissure,  so  as  to  convert  it  partially  or  completely  into  a  canal. 
The  posterior  part  (/.  d.  v.)  is  named  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  ; 
it  is  situated  between  the  lobe  of  Spigelius  and  the  left  lobe,  and  lodges 
the  ductus  venosus  in  the  foetus,  and  in  the  adult  a  slender  cord  or  liga- 
ment into  which  that  vein  is  converted. 

T\i<ifi,ssure  ox  fossa  of  the  vena  cava  {v.  c.  i.)  is  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  liver,  between  the  Spigelian  lobe  and  the  right  lobe,  and  is  separated 
from  the  transverse  fissure  by  the  caudate  lobe.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  fossa  that  the  blood  leaves  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
end  here  in  the  vena  cava.  As  in  the  case  of  the  umbilical  fissure,  the 
substance  of  the  liver  in  some  cases  unites  around  the  vena  cava,  and 
encloses  that  vessel  in  a  canal. 

The  transverse  and  umbilical  fissures  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  ;  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  and  that  for  the  vena  cava  are 
on  the  posterior  surface, 

Iiigaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are,  with  one  exception,  only 
reflections  of  serous  membrane.  Tims  the  name  coronary  ligament  is  given 
to  the  reflection  of  peritoneum  around  the  somewhat  triangular  portion  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  (fig.  539,  x  ),  which  is  here  immediately 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  These  reflections  are  continued  at  either  end 
into  a  short  fold — the  right  and  left  lateral-ligaments,  of  which  the  left  is  the 
longer  and  more  distinct,  the  right  being  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible 
(Struthers).  Another  of  these  so-called  ligaments  is  the  Iroad^  falciform, 
or  sus])ensorij  ligament,  a  wide  thin  membrane,  formed  of  two  conering 
layers  of  peritoneum  continuous  behind  with  the  correspondnig  .ayers  of 
the  coronary  ligaments.  By  one  of  its  margins  it  is  connected  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  the  sheath  or  the  right  rectus 
muscle  of  the  abdomen  as  low  as  the  umbilicus ;  oy  another  it  is  attached 
along  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  from  the  posterior  oorder  co  tJae 
notch  in  the  anterior  border :  the  remaining  margin  is  free,  and  contains 
between  its  layers  the  round  ligament,  a  dense  fibrous  cord,  the  remnant 
of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  which  ascends  from  the  umbilicus 
within  the  lower  edge  of  the  oroad  ligament,  and  enters  the  longitudinal 
fissure  on  the  under  surface. 

Position  witfe  regard  to  tlie  aTadominal  and  thoracic  parietes. — 
Occupying  the  rignt  hypochondriac  region,  and  extending  obliquely 
upwards  across  the  epigastric  region  into  a  part  or  tne  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  the  liver  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm 
above,  and  is  covered,  to  a  small  extent  m  front,  m  the  subcostal 
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angle,  by  the  abdominal  wall.  At  least  an  inch  of  the  left  lobe .  is 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The  right  lobe  reaches  higher  beneath  the 
ribs  than  the  left,  corresponding  thus  with  the  elevated  position  of  the 
diaphragm  on  the  right  side.  The  liver  is  separated  by  the  diaphragm 
from  the  concave  base  of  the  right  lung,  the  thin  margin  of  which 
descends  so  as  to  intervene  between  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  solid 
mass  of  the  liver. 

The  convex  surface  is  protected,  on  the  right,  by  the  7th  to  the  11th 
ribs,  and  in  front  by  the  cartilages  of  the  Cth,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ribs,  and 
by  the  ensiform  process — the  diaphragm,  of  course,  being  interposed.  The 
situation  of  the  liver  is  modified  by  the  position  of  the  body,  and  also 
by  the  movements  of  respiration  ;  thus,  in  the  upright  or  sitting- 
posture,  it  descends  to  just  below  the  lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  ;  but 
in  the  recumbent  position  ascends  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  higher 
Tip,  and  is  entirely  covered .  by  the  ribs,  except  a  small  portion  oppo- 
site the  subcostal  angle.  During  a  deep  inspiration,  the  liver  also 
descends  below  the  ribs  even  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in  expiration, 
retires  upwards  behind  them.  In  females  it  is  often  permanently  forced 
downwards  below  the  costal  cartilages,  owing  to  the  use  of  tight  stays  ; 
sometimes  it  reaches  nearly  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  and,  in 
many  such  cases,  its  convex  surface  is  indented  from  the  pressure  of  the 
ribs. 

Vessels  and  Werves. — The  two  vessels  by  which  the  liver  is  supplied 
with  blood  are  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein.     The  hepatic 

Eig.  540. 
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Fig.  540. — Sketch  of  a  portion  of  tub  under  surface  of  the  liver,  showino  the 

ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    A'ESSELS    IN    THE    PORTAL    FISSURE.     (G.   D.  Thane). 

a,  hepatic  artery;  p,  portal  vein  ;  d,  bile  duct; //.M.,  gall-bladder;p^,  ^'',  as  in  iig.  539. 

artery  (fig.  540,  «),  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  organ  to  which  it  is  distributed.  It  enters  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  there  divides  into  a  right  and  left  branch,  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal lobes. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  which  passes  through  the  liver, — 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  other  orgaus  of  the  human  body, — ■ 
is  conveyed  to  it  by  a  large  vein,  the  portal  vein  or  vena  portse 
(fig.  540,  i)).  This  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  pancreas  and  spleen.  It  enters  the  transverse  fissure, 
or  porta  heipaiis,  and,  like  the  hepatic  artery,  there  divides  into  two 
principal  branches. 
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The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  lying  in  company  with  the  bile- 
duct,  ascend  to  the  liver  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum, in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  thus  reach  the  transverse 
fissure.  In  this  course  the  bile-duct  is  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery 
to  the  left,  and  the  large  portal  vein  behind  the  other  two.  They  are 
accompanied  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  branches 
of  the  three  vessels  accompany  one  another  in  their  course  through 
the  liver  nearly  to  their  termination;  and  are  surrounded  for  some 
distance  by  an  areolar  investment,  the  so-called  capsule  of  Glisson, 
which  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  hepatic  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  away  from  the  liver, 
pursue  through  its  substance  an  entirely  different  course  from  the  other 
vessels,  and  pass  out  at  its  posterior  border,  where,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fossa  already  described,  they  end  by  two  or  three  principal  branches, 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  in  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  large  and  numerous,  form  a  deep  and 
a  superficial  set.  Their  mode  of  origin  and  their  com'se  will  be  after- 
wards described. 

The  nerves  are  derived  jsartly  from  the  coeliac  plexus,  and  partly 
from  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  especially  from  the  left  pneumogastric. 
They  enter  the  liver  supported  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches ; 
along  with  which  they  may  be  traced  a  considerable  way  in  the  portal 
canals,  but  the  manner  of  their  ultimate  distribution  is  not  known. 

ExcRETOEY  Appaeatus. — The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver 
consists  of  the  hepatic  duct,  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
common  bile-duct. 

The  hepatic  duct,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  right  and  left  branch, 
which  issue  ft-om  the  bottom  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  unite  at  a- 
very  obtuse  angle,  descends  to  the  right,  within  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum,  in  front  of  the  vena  portse,  and  with  the  hepatic  artery  to 
its  left.  Its  diameter  is  about  two  lines,  and  its  length  nearly  two 
inches.  At  its  lower  end  it  meets  with  the  cystic  duct,  descending  fi'om 
the  gall-bladder ;  and  the  two  ducts  uniting  together  at  an  acute  angle, 
form  the  common  bile-duct. 

The  gall-bladder  (fig.  549,,^.  &/),  is  a  pear-shaped  membranous  sac, 
3  or  4  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  its  widest  part,  and 
capable  of  containing  from  8  to  12  fluid-drachms.  It  is  lodged  obliquely 
in  the  fossa  before  mentioned  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe, 
with  its  large  end  ox  fundus,  which  projects  beyond  the  anterior  border 
of  the  liver,  directed  forwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  right,  whilst  its 
nech  is  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  upper  surface  is  attached 
to  the  liver  by  areolar  tissue.  Its  under  surface  and  fundus  are  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  over  them  from  the  surface  of 
the  liver.  In  rare  cases  the  peritoneum  completely  surrounds  the 
gall-bladder,  which  is  then  suspended  by  a  sort  of  mesentery  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  fundus  touches  the  abdominal 
parietes  immediately  beneath  the  margin  of  the  tliorax,  opposite  the 
tip  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilage.  The  gall-bladder  rests  below  on  the 
commencement  of  the  transverse  colon ;  and,  farther  back,  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  duodenum,  and  sometimes  with  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  The  neclc,  gradually  narrowing,  is  curved  like  the  letter  S,. 
and  then,  becoming  much  constricted,  and  changing  its  general  direction 
altogether,  it  bends  downwards  and  terminates  in  the  cystic  duct. 
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The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  cystic  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  right  division  of  the  hepatic  artery,  along  which  vessel  it  also 
receives  nerves  from  the  coeliac  plexus.  The  cystic  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  vena  portte. 

The  cystic  duct  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  runs 
backwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  left,  and  unites  with  the  hejDatic  duct 
to  form  the  common  bile-duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choJeclochus,  from  two  to 
three  lines  in  width,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  conveys  the  bile 
into  the  duodenum.  It  passes  downwards  and  backwards,  continuing 
the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentmn,  in  front  of  the  vena  portse,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
artery.  Passing  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  it  reaches  the 
descending  portion  and  continues  downwards  on  the  inner  and  posterior 
aspect  of  that  part  of  the  intestine,  covered  by  or  included  in  the  head 
of  the  pancreas,  and  for  a  short  distance  in  contact  with  the  right  side 
of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Together  with  that  duct,  it  then  perforates  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  duodenum,  and,  after  running  obliquely  for  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  between  its  coats,  and  forming  an  elevation  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  it  becomes  somewhat  constricted,  and  opens  by  a 
common  orifice  with  the  pancreatic  duct  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine, near  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  duodenum, 
and  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  pylorus,  as  ah-eady  described. 

Varieties. — The  liver  is  not  subject  to  great  or  frequent  deviation  from  its 
ordinary  form  and  relations.  Sometimes  it  retains  the  thick  rounded  form  which 
it  presents  in  the  foetus  ;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  found  without  any  division 
into  lobes.  On  the  other  hand,  Soemmerring  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
adult  liver  was  divided  into  twelve  lobes ;  and  similar  cases  of  subdivided  liver 
(resembling  that  of  some  animals)  have  been  now  and  then  observed  by  others. 
A  detached  portion,  forming  a  sort  of  accessory  liver,  is  occasionally  found 
api^ended  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  gland  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  containing 
blood-vessels. 

The  gall-bladder  is  occasionally  wanting,  in  which  case  the  hepatic  duct  is 
much  dilated  within  the  liver,  or  in  some  part  of  its  course.  Sometimes  the 
gall-bladder  is  irregular  in  form,  or  is  constricted  across  its  middle,  or,  but 
much  more  rarely,  it  is  partially  divided  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Direct 
communications  by  means  of  small  ducts  (named  hepato-cystic),  passing  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  exist  regularly  in  various  animals  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  found,  as  an  unusual  formation,  in  the  human  subject. 

The  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  hepatic  duct  sometimes  continue  separate 
for  some  distance  within  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  Lastly  the  common  bile- 
duct  not  unfrequently  opens  separately  from  the  pancreatic  duct,  into  the 
duodenum. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    LIVER. 

The  liver  has  two  coverings,  viz.,  a  serous  or  peritoneal,  already 
sufficiently  referred  to,  and  a  proper  areolar  coat. 

The  areolar  ov  fibrous  coat  invests  the  whole  gland.  Opposite  to  the 
parts  covered  by  the  serous  coat,  it  is  thin  and  diflicult  to  demonstrate  ; 
but  where  the  peritoneal  coat  is  absent,  as  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
liver,  and  in  the  portal  fissure,  it  is  denser  and  more  evident.  Its  inner 
surface  is  attached  to  the  hepatic  glandular  substance,  being  there  con- 
tinuous with  the  delicate  areolar  tissue  which  lies  between  the  small 
lobules  of  the  gland.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  by   which   name,  as   akcady  noticed,  is 
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designated  a  strong  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  which  surrounds  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  as  they  ramify  in 
the  substance  of  the  Kver,  but  which  becomes  more  dehcate  as  it  jDasses 
on  to  the  smaller  vascular  branches. 

Hepatic  lobules. — The  proper  substance  of  the  liver,  which  has  a 
mottled  aspect  when  closely  observed,  is  compact,  but  not  very  firm. 
It  is  easily  cut  or  lacerated,  and  is  not  unfrequently  ruptured  during  life 
ii-om  accidents  in  Avliich  other  parts  of  the  body  have  escaped  injury. 
When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  torn,  the  broken  surface  is  not 
smooth,  but  coarsely  granular,  the  liver  being  composed  of  a  multitude- 
of  small  lobules  (fig.  541),  which  vary  from  -J^th  to  ^V^h  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  (1 — 2  millimetres). 


Fig.  541. 


Fig.     541. — Section     of     a 

PORTION  OF  LIVER  PASSING 
iONGITUDINALLY  THROUGH 
A      CONSIDERABLE      HEPATIC 

VEIN,  FROJi  THE  PIG  (after 
Kiernan).  About  5  Dia- 
meters. 

H,  hepatic  venous  trunk, 
against  wliicli  the  sides  of  the 
lobules  are  applied  ;  h,  h,  h, 
three  sublobular  hepatic  veins, 
on  which  the  bases  of  the 
lobules  rest,  and  through  the 
coats  of  which  they  are  seen 
as  polygonal  figures  ;  i,  mouth 
of  the  intralobular  veins, 
opening  into  the  sublobular 
veins ;  i',  intralobular  veins 
shown  passing  up  the  centre 
of  some  divided  lobules  ;  c,  e, 
walls  of  the  hepatic  venous 
canal,  with  the  polygonal  bases 
of  the  lobules. 


These  lobules  in  some  animals,  as  in  the  pig  and  camel,  are  com- 
pletely isolated  one  from  another  by  areolar  tissue  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  coat  of  the  liver,  and  with  the  capsule  of  Ghsson  ;  but  in  the 
human  subject,  and  in  most  animals,  although  very  distinguishable,  they 
are  not  completely  insulated,  being  confluent  in  a  part  of  their  extent. 

The  lobules  of  the  liver  have,  throughout  its  substance,  in  general 
the  polyhedral  form  of  irregularly  compressed  sj)heroids  ;  but  on  the 
surface  they  are  flattened  and  angular.  They  are  all  compactly  ar- 
ranged around  the  sides  of  branches  {suhlohular)  of  the  hepatic  veins 
(fig.  641),  each  lobule  resting  by  a  smooth  surface  or  base,  upon  the 
vein,  and  being  connected  with  it  by  a  small  venous  trunklet  (infra- 
Joiular),  Vihicli  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  pa.sses  out  from 
the  middle  of  its  base,  to  end  in  the  larger  subjacent  vessel.  If  one  of 
the  sublobular  veins  be  opened  (as  in  the  figure),  the  bases  of  the  lobules 
may  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  vein,  which  are  here  very  thin, 
presenting  a  tesselated  appearance,  each  little  polygonal  space  repre- 
senting the  base  of  a  lobule,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small  spot, 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  intralobular  vein  (i). 
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Each  lobule  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells  penetrated  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  by  a  close   network  of  blood-capillaries,  as  well 


F155.  542. — DiVGRAjniiTic  eepresentation  or  t^^o  hepatic  lobules  (E  A  b.) 
The  left-hand  lobule  is  represented  witli  the  intralobular  vein  cut  across  ;  in  the  right- 
hand  one  the  section  takes  the  course  of  the  intralobular  vein,  p,  interlobular  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  ;  h,  intralobular  branches  of  the  heimtic  veins  ;  s,  sublobular  vein  ; 
c,  capillaries  of  the  lobules.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  blood. 
The  liver-cells  are  only  represented  in  one  part  of  each  lobule. 

as  by  the  minute  capillary  commencements  of  the  bile-ducts,  with  the 
intervention  of  little  other  tissue.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  dis- 
position of  the  vessels  of  the  liver  may  be  considered  first. 

Blood-vessels. — The  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  accompanied  by 

Fig.  543.  Fig.  543. — Section  of  a  portal  canal 

(E.A.S.). 
a,  branch  of  hepatic  artery  ;  r,  brancli  of 
portal  vein  ;    d,   bile-duct ;  Jl,  lymphatics 
in  the  areolar  tissue  of  Glissou's  capsule 
which  encloses  the  vessels. 

the  emerging  biliary  ducts,  enter 
the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure. 
Within  the  liver  the  branches  of 
these  three  vessels  lie  together  in 
certain  canals,  called  ^wrtoi  canals, 
which  are  tubular  passages  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  com- 
mencing at  the  transverse  fissure, 
and  branching  upwards  and  out- 
wards fi'om  that  part  in  all  direc- 
tions. Each  portal  canal  (even  the 
smallest)  contains  one  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  portoe,  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  of  the  biliary  duct 
(fig.  543)  ;  the  whole  being  invested  by  connective  tissue,  within  which 
run  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  portal  vein  subdivides  into  branches  which  ramify  Mween  the 
lobules,  anastomosing  freely  around  them,  and  are  named  mferlohiJar  or 
2JeripJieral  veins  (fig.  542,  p).  The  branches  of  these  pass  into  the  lobules 
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at  their  circumference  and  end  in  the  capillary  network,  n-om  which. 
the  intralobular  or  central  veins  take  origin.  Within  the  portal  canals 
the  branches  of  the  portal  veins  receive  small  veins  which  are  returning- 
blood  distributed  by  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 


p  h 

Fig.  544. — Capillary  network  of  the  lobules  of  the  babbit's  liver  (from 
Koliiker).     About  40  diameters. 

Tlie  figure  is  taken  from  a  very  successful  injection  of  the  hepatic  veins  made  by 
Harting :  it  shows  nearly  the  whole  of  two  lobules,  and  parts  of  three  others  :  j3,  portal 
branches  running  in  the  interlobular  spaces ;  h,  hepatic  veins  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  lobules. 

Fig.  545. 


Eig.  545. — Cross  section  op  a  xobultj  of  the  human  liver,  in  ■which  the  capillart 

NETWORK     BETWEEN     THE     PORTAL     AND      HEPATIC     VEINS     HAS     BEEN    FULLY     INJECTED 

(from  Sappey).     60  diameters. 

1,  section  of  the  intralobular  or  central  vein  ;  2,  its  smaller  branches  collecting  blood 
fiom  the  capillary  network  ;  3,  interlobular  or  peripheric  branches  of  the  vena  portas 
with  their  smaller  ramifications  passing  inwards  towards  the  capillary  network  in  the 
substance  of  the  lobule. 
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The  hepatic  artery  terminates  in  three  sets  of  branches,  termed 
"\'agina],  capsular,  and  interlobular.  The  vcujinal  branches  ramify  within 
the  portal  canals,  supplying  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and  vessels,  and  the 
accompanying  connective  tissue.  The  caj^sidar  branches  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  liver  spread  out  on  the  fibrous  coat,  accompanied  by  their 
veins.  The  infcrlohular  branches  accompany  the  interlobular  veins,  but 
are  much  smaller ;  they  supply  blood  to  the  Avails  of  these  and  the 
accompanying  bile-ducts  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they  transmit  any  blood 
directly  to  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobules. 

The  capillary  network  of  the  lobules  is  very  close,  so  that  commonly 
the  interval  between  two  vessels  is  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  one 
or  two  liver  cells  (fig.  542).  Moreover  the  vessels  are  comparatively  large 
(Wo  o^h  of  an  inch),  and  in  specimens  in  which  they  have  been  filled  Avith 
transparent  injection,  can  be  seen,  not  only  to  pass  in  a  radiating  manner^ 
as  before  described,  between  the  intra-  and  inter-lobular  veins,  but  also 
in  the  human  subject  to  be  continued  from  one  lobule  to  another. 


Fig.  546. — Longitudinal   section  of  a 

PORTAL    CANAL,    CONTAINING    A    POKTAL 
VEIN,    HEPATIC    ARTKKY,    AND    HEPATIC 

DUCT,  PROM  THE  PIG  (after  Kiernaii). 
About  5  diameteks. 

p,  Lraiicli  of  vena  portie,  situated  in 
a  portal  canal,  formed  amongst  the  H 
patic  lobules  of  the  liver  ;  p,  p,  larger 
branches  of  portal  vein,  giving  off  smaller 
ones  named  interlobular  veins  ;  there, 
are  also  seen  within  the  large  portal 
vein  numerous  orifices  of  interlobular 
veins  arising  directly  from  it  ;  a,  hepatic 
artery ;  d,  biliai'y  duct  ;  at  c,  c,  the 
venous  wall  has  been  jjartially  removed. 

The  capillaries  are  accompanied 
by  a  A'ery  small  amount  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  containing  flattened 
and  stellate  cells.  This  tissue 
occurs  more  abundantly  near  the 
centre  of  the  lobule  around  the 
^l  a  intralobular  vein  ;  and  both  here 

and   in    that   accompanying  the 
interlobular  veins,  there  are  numerous  granular  connective  tissue  cells. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule  by  the 
convergence  of  its  capillaries  into  the  single  independent  intralohnlar  or 
central  vein  (figs.  542,  h  ;  544,  h ;  and  545,  1),  as  already  stated.  These 
miimte  intralobular  veins  open  at  once  into  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
siiMoI)u/ar  XQuis  (fig.  542,  s),  Avhich  are  of  various  sizes,  and  join  to  form 
larger  and  larger  vessels,  ending  at  length  in  hepatic  venous  trunks, 
-which  receive  no  intralobular  veins.  Lastly,  these  venous  trunks,  con- 
verging towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  in  their 
course'other  sublobular  veins,  terminate  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  as 
already  described.  In  this  course  the  hepatic  veins  and  their  successive 
ramifications  are  unaccompanied  by  any  but  lymphatic  vessels.  Their 
coats  are  thin  ;  the  sublobular  branches  adhere  closely  to  the  lobules,  and 
even  the  larger  trunks  have  but  a  slight  areolar  investment  connecting 
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them  to  tlie  substance  of  the  hver.  Hence  the  divided  ends  of  these 
veins  are  seen  npon  a  section  of  the  liver  as  simple  open  orifices,  the 
thin  wall  of  the  vein  being  surrounded  closely  by  the  solid  substance  of 
the  gland. 

The  hepatic  cells. — The  interstices  between  the  blood-vessels  are, 
as  before  said,  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  hepatic  cells.  These  are  of 
a  compressed  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  form,  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
from  T^a-o  th  to  a^oth  of  an  inch.  They  possess  no  cell  membrane.  Their 
substance  appears  granular  and  of  a  faint  yellowish  tinge,  and  they 
contain  each  a  clear  round  nucleus,  Avithintra-nuclear  network  and  one  or 


Fig.  54:7. — Hepatic  cells  from  the  liver   of  a  dog  (Heitlenliainj,  14  houfvS  after 

A   FULL    meal. 

a,  with  glycogenic  deposit ;  b  and  c,  after  its  solution.  In  c  the  network  of  protoplasm 
which  remains  is  finer  than  in  h,  and  imparts  a  somewhat  granular  appearance  to  the 
cells.     The  external  layer  of  the  protoplasm  contains  no  glycogen. 

two  nucleoli.  Xot  imfrequently  two  nuclei  are  to  be  found  in  a  cell.  In 
many  cases  especially  with  a  fatty  diet,  the  cells  are  found  to  have  large 
or  small  fat-globules  in  their  interior ;  this  fatty  deposit  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  cells  which  are  near  the  jDeriphery  than  in  those  near 
the  centre  of  the  lobule,  "When  isolated  in  the  fresh  condition  they 
are  said  to  exhibit  slow  changes  of  form.  The  liver-cells  are  packed 
between  and  around  the  vessels,  and  in  sections  made  at  right  angles 
to  the  intralobular  veins,  appear  as  if  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
lobules  towards  their  circumference.  They  form  a  continuous  network, 
or  spongework,  the  more  obvious  openings  in  which  are  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  blood-capillaries.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  not  every- 
where in  contact  with  the  liver  cells,  but  are  separated  from  them  in 
parts  by  a  cleft-like  lymphatic  space  which  is  only  imperfectly  marked 
off  by  the  flattened  and  stellate  connective  tissue  cells  before  mentioned 
(p.  246). 

The  hepatic  cells  frequently  contain  glycogen  especially  after  a  heavy  meal  of 
starchy  matters.  It  occurs  in  globules  or  in  irregular  amorphous  masses  within 
them  (Heidenhain),  and  when  abundant  reduces  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to 
the  condition  of  an  open  network,  which  becomes  very  distinct  after  solution  of 
the  glycogen  (fig.  .547).  When  these  masses  of  glycogen  are  not  present  the  pro- 
toplasm exhibits  after  hardening  a  finely  reticulated  appeai-ance  (Klein,  Langley), 
(See  fig.  45.) 

Commencement  of  the  ducts. — When  a  thin  section  of  the  hardened 
tissue  is  examined  under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  minute  apertures 
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may  occasionally  be  observed  between  the  opposed  sides  of  adjacent 
liver-cells.  These  are  the  sections  of  fine  intercellular  passages  {bile- 
canalicuU)  which  form  a  close  network  (fig.  548)  between  and  around 
the  individual  cells,  much  finer  and  closer  than  the  blood-capillary  net- 
work, from  the  branches  of  which  they  run  apart.     These  passages, 

Fig.  548.  Fig.  548. — Section   of   rabbit's  liver 

WITH     THE      IIJTERCELLTJLAR     KETWOKK 
OF  BILE-CAKALICCLI  INJECTED.     HiGHLY 

UAGXIFIED  (Hering). 

Two  or  three  layers  of  cells  arc  repre- 
sented ;  b,  b,  blood  capillaries. 

which  are  bounded  by  a  very 
delicate  proper  wall,  are  the  com- 
mencements of  the  biliary  ducts, 
into  which  at  the  circumference 
of  the  lobule  they  open.  They 
may  be  injected  from  the  trunk 
of  the  bile  duct,  at  least  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  lobule. 


To  demonstrate  the  intercellular 
network  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  lobules,  Chrzonszczewsky  em- 
ployed a  method  of  natural  injection. 
He  introduced  a  saturated  watery 
solution  of  pure  sulph-indigotate  of 
soda,  in  repeated  doses,  into  the  cir- 
culation of  dogs  and  sucking-pigs,  by 
the  jugular  vein  ;  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the  animals  were  killed 
and  the  blood-vessels  either  washed  out  with  chloride  of  potassium  inti'oduced 
by  the  portal  vein,  or  were  injected  with  gelatine  and  carmine.  In  s]3ecimens 
prepared  in  this  way  the  fine  network  of  bile-ducts  throughout  each  lobule  is 
filled  with  blue,  while  the  intervening  cells  remain  free  from  colour.  By  killing 
the  animals  sooner  after  the  injection,  the  blue  colouring  matter  was  found 
within  the  hepatic  cells,  thus  demonstrating  that  it  was  through  theii-  agency 
that  the  canals  were  filled. 

From  the  observations  of  Pfiiiger  and  of  Kupi?er  it  would  appear  that  the 
relation  between  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile-canaliculi  is  even  more  intimate 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  For  both  by  the  methods  of  artificial  and  of 
natural  injection,  they  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  vacuoles  within  the 
cells  communicating  by  exceedingly  minute  intracellular  channels  with  the 
adjoining  bile-canaliculi  (see  fig.  .549). 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  in  birds  and 
mammals  the  liver  is  a  tubular  gland,  composed  of  anastomosing  tubules,  with 
narrow  lumina  (biliary  canaliculi),  and  directly  continuous  with  the  ducts.  In 
all  animals  the  bile-canaliculi  are  separated  by  at  least  a  poi-tion  of  a  cell  from 
the  nearest  blood  caijillaries. 

Structure  of  the  ducts. — The  minute  ramifications  between  the 
lobules  have  walls  composed  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  within  which 
is  a  basement  membrane,  and  a  lining  of  short  columnar  epithelium. 
According  to  Heidenhain  they  also  possess  both  longitudinally  and 
circularly  disposed  muscular  cells  in  their  wall.  As  they  pass  into 
the  lobules,  the  columnar  epithelimn  becomes  shorter  and  flatter,  the 
tube  at  the  same  time  branching  both  laterally  and  terminally  and 
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becoming  much  reduced  in  size  so  that  only  a  very  small  lumen  is  left. 
The  basement  membrane  is  no  longer  complete,  and  the  intercellular 
bile  passages  open  directly  into  the  minute  ducts,  the  hepatic  cells 
abutting  against  the  flattened  epithelium  of  the  latter. 

In  the  portal  canals,  where  they  are  somewhat  larger,  the  ducts  pre- 
sent numerous  openings  on  the  inner  surface,  which  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly in  the  larger  ducts,  but  in  the  subdivisions  are  arranged  in  two 
longitudinal  rows,  one  at  each  side  of  the  vessel.  These  openings  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  orifices  of  mucous  glands ;  but,  while  the 
main  ducts  are  studded  with  true  mucous  glands  of  lobulated  form  and 
with  minute  orifices,  the  openings  now  referred  to  belong  to  saccular  and 
tubular  recesses,  which  are  often  branched  and  anastomosing,  and  may 
be  beset  all  over  with  CEecal  projections  (Theile).  The  larger  bile-ducts 
have  areolar  coats,  containing  abundant  elastic  tissue,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  plain  muscular  tissue  disposed  both  longitudinally  and 
circularly.     They  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium. 

Fix.  549. 


Fig.  549. — Sketches  illustrating  the  mode  op  commekoeme^^t  of  the  eile- 
CANAiiicuLi  WITHIN  THE  LIVER-CELLS  (Heiclenliaia  after  Kiipfifer). 

A.  Canaliculi  of  the  rabbit's  liver,  artificially  injected  from  the  hepatic  duct,  with 
Berlin  blue  solution.  The  intercellular  canaliculi  are  seen  to  give  off  minute  twigs,  which 
penetrate  into  the  liver-cells,  and  there  terminate  in  vacuole-like  enlargements. 

B.  From  a  frog's  liver  naturally  injected  with  sulph-indigotatc  of  soda.  A  similar 
appearance  is  obtained,  but  the  communicating  twigs  are  ramified. 

In  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum  forming  the  left  lateral  ligament  of  the  liver, 
and  also  in  the  two  fibrous  bands  wliicli  sometimes  bridge  over  the  fossa  for  tlie 
vena  cava  and  the  fissure  of  the  umbilical  vein,  there  have  been  found  biliary 
ducts  of  considerable  size  which  are  not  surrounded  witli  lobules.  These  alierrant 
duds  as  they  are  called,  were  described  by  FeiTein  and  afterwards  by  Kieman ; 
they  anastomose  together  in  form  of  a  network,  and  are  accompanied  by  branches 
of  the  'vena  portaj,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  vein.  They  represent  portions  of 
hepatic  substance  which  were  present  at  an  early  period  of  development  but 
have  subsequently  become  atrophied. 

lijrmpliatics  of  tlie  liver. — Lymphatics  are  seen  in  the  prolongations  of 
Glisson's  capsule  between  the  lobules  Q'nitcrlohular  l//i)ij)Jiatic.s'),  where  they 
accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  some  cases  surround  and  enclose  them.  They 
originate  from  the  lymphatic  spaces  around  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules  (p.  247). 
They  unite  into  larger  vessels  which  run  along  the  portal  canals  and  emerge  at 
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the  portal  fissure.  Other  lymphatic  vessels  accompany  the  branches  of  the  hej>atic 
veins,  also  conveying  lymph  from  the  perivascular  lymphatics  of  the  loloules. 
There  is  further  a  close  mljin^rltoneal plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  which 
on  the  upper  surface  communicates,  through  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  witli  the 
thoracic  lymphatics,  and  on  the  under  sui-face  with  the  lymphatics  of  Glisson's 
capsule. 

In  the  pig's  liver  lymphoid  follicles  have  been  noticed  by  Kisselev.'  and 
Chrzonszczewsky,  in  connection  with  the  interlobular  lymphatics. 

Structiire  of  the  Gall-bladder. — Besides  the  i^eritoneal  investment  and  the 
mucoiis  lining,  the  gall-bladder  possesses  an  intermediate  muscular  and  connec- 
tive tissue  coat,  of  considerable  strength.  This  consists  mainly  of  bands  of 
dense  shining  white  fibres,  which  interlace  in  all  directions.  Intermingled  with 
these  are  plain  miascular  fibres,  which  have  principally  a  longitudinal  direction, 
but  some  run  transversely.  This  coat  forms  the  framework  of  the  organ,  and 
supports  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  nerves  form  a  gangliated 
plexus  within  it ;  partly  also  immediately  beneath  the  serous  coat  (L.  Gerlach). 

The  vntcoiis  memirane, which,  after  death  is  generally  strongly  tinged  with  bile,  is 
elevated  upon  its  inner  surface  into  very  numerous  small  ridges,  which,  uniting 
together  into  meshes,  leave  between  them  depressions  of  different  sizes  and  of 
various  polygonal  forms.  Tliis  gives  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder  an  alveolar 
aspect,  similar  to  what  is  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  vesiculaj  seminales. 
These  alveolar  intervals  become  smaller  towards  the  fundus  and  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  ones,  other  minute  depressions, 
Avhich  may  be  seen  with  a  simple  lens,  lead  into  numerous  mucous  recesses. 
The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  columnar  epitheJium,  and  it 
secretes  an  abundance  of  viscid  mucus.  The  blood-vessels  form  a  close  network 
near  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  lymphatic 
plexus  in  the  mucous  niembrane,  communicating  with  a  network  of  larger 
vessels  in  the  serous  coat. 

At  the  places  where  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  curves  on  itself  there  arc 
strong  folds  of  its  mucous  and  areolar  coats  projecting-  into  the  interior. 

In  the  cystic  duct,  the  mucous  membrane  is  elevated  internally  in  a  similar 
manner  into  a  series  of  crescentic  folds,  which  are  arrang-ed  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  succeed  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  spiral  valve.  AVhen  distended,  the  outer  surface  of  the  duct  ap- 
pears to  be  indented  in  the  situation  of  these  folds,  and  dilated  or  swollen  in  the 
intervals,  so  as  to  i^resent  an  irregularly  sacculated  or  twisted  appearance.  In  the 
structure  of  its  wall,  the  cystic  duct  resembles  the  gall-bladder. 

Kecent  Literature. — On  the  stnicture  of  the  liver  generally  :  Hcring,  in  Strieker's 
Handbook,  1871  ;  Hcidenhain,  in  Hermann's  llandbuch,  1880.  On  the  origin  of  the 
bile-ducts  :  Kupffer,  in  Tagebl.  d.  46  VersammL  d.  Naturf.,  1873,  and  in  Schriften  d. 
naturw.  Ver.  f.  Schleswig-Holstein,  III.  ;  Lcgros,  in  Journ.  de  I'anafc.,  1874  ;  Asp,  ia 
Sachs.  Bericht.,  1^1^  ;' Peszkc,  Beitrage,  &c.,  Dorpat,  1874;  Popoff,  in  Virch.  Arch., 
LXXXI.  On  tlie  terminations  of  the  hepatic  artery  :  Cohvlichn  n.Litten,  in  Yirch.  Arch., 
LXVII.  On  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  ;  Flc'isM,  in  Sciclis.  Bericht.,  1874  ; 
Kupffer,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XII.,  1875;  Tamer  (camel's  liver),  in  Journal  of 
Anat.  and  Phj-siol.  XL,  1877.  On  the  structure  of  the  gall-bladder  :  JJeutscIi,  Dissert. 
Berlin,  1875.  On  the  position  and  form  of  the  liver  :  Bis,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.  (u.  Physiol.), 
1878. 

THE    PAliTCREAS, 

The pa?2crcas  (figs.  550,  551,  P)  is  a  long-  gland  of  a  reddish  cream 
colour  and  irregularly  prismatic  shape,  which  lies  across  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach,  and  opposite  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  Its  right  end  is  the  larger  and  is  termed  the  Jiead  (P')  :  it  is 
embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum  (d),  whilst  the  left  extremity, 
or  tail,  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  (sjjI).  It  is  moulded  over  the  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  but  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  great 
vessels  lie  between  it  and   the   spine.     Its  head  forms  a  considerable 
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downward  projection  following  the  cur^'e  of  the  duodenum,  and  from  its 
upper  border  another  well  marked  protuberance  rises  up  to  reach  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  to  abut  against  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  omentlun  opposite  to  the  similar  projection  on  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  (see  fig.  550). 

The  pancreas  varies  considerably,  in  different  cases,  in  its  size  and  weight.  It; 
is  usually  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  about  1|  inches  in  average  breadth,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  being  thicker  at  its  head  and  along  its  upper 
border  than  elsewhere.  The  weight  of  the  gland,  according  to  Krause  and  Clen- 
denning,  is  usually  from  2j  oz.  to  3i  oz. ;  but  Meckel  has  noted  it  as  high  as  6  oz.,. 
and  Soemmerring  as  low  as  l-i-  oz. 


Fig.  550. 
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Fig.  550. — View  of  the  ABDOMirrAL  viscera   from   behind,  after  removal  of  the 

SPINAL    COLUMN     AND    THE    WHOLE     OF     THE     POSTERIOR    WALL     OF     THE    ABDOMEN,    THE 

PERITONEUM  BEING  LEFT  (this  and  the  next  figure  are  taken  from  Prof.  His'  models).   5 

P,  pancreas ;  P',  its  head  ;  d,  duodenum  ;  si,  stomach ;  sp?,  spleen  ;  R.L.,  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  ;  L.S.,  Spigelian  lobe  ;  r.c.i.,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  p.r.,  portal  vein  ;  b,  com- 
mon bile  duct ;  ?'.?•.,  impression  for  the  right  kidney  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver ; 
the  situation  of  the  two  kidnej-s  is  well  shown  by  the  corresijonding  imjjressions  in  the 
cast ;  CISC,  col.,  dcsc.  col.,  ascending  and  descending  colon  ;  pt,  back  of  the  i:)eritoneum  ; 
VI,  line  of  reflection  of  the  mesentery  seen  through  ;  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  the  corresponding 
ribs ;  il,  ilium. 

The  pancreas  has  three  surfaces,  viz.  :  anterior,  posterior  and  a  narrow 
inferior  surface  (His).  These  surfaces,  like  those  of  the  liver,  are 
moulded  to  the  adjacent  organs. 

The  anterior  surface,  somewhat  concave,  is  covered  by  the  stomach, 
which  rests  upon  it. 

^\\Q, posterior  surface  is  attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  vena  cava. 
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the  aorta,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  the  commencement 
i)f  the  vena  portge,  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  all  of  which 
parts,  besides  many  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  are  interposed  between 
it  and  the  spine  :  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  attached 
similarly  to  the  left  suprarenal  capsule  and  kidney  and  to  the  renal 
vessels.  Of  the  large  vessels  situated  behind  the  pancreas,  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  vein  are  embraced  by  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  head  curving  somewhat  behind  them,"'"'  so 
as  sometimes  to  enclose  these  vessels  in  a  complete  canal.  They  pass 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  emerge  from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas,  between  it  and  the  termination  of  the  duodenum  (fig.  551).  The 
coeliac  axis  is  above  the  pancreas  ;  and  in  a  groove  along  the  posterior 
surface  and  upper  border  of  the  gland  are  placed  the  splenic  artery  and 


Fig.  551. — The  pancreas  and  adjoining  viscera  from  before,   g. 

The  stomach,  the  greater  parb  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  transverse  colon  have  been 
xemoved.  P,  pancreas ;  d,  duodenum  ;  d.j,  its  junction  with  the  jejunum  ;  above  the 
duodenum,  and  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  are  seen  the  bile  duct,  portal 
vein,  and  hepatic  artery;  asc.  col.,  desc.  col.,  ascending  and  descending  colon;  spl. 
spleen  ;  r.lc,  l.k.,  right  and  left  kidneys  ;  s.r.,  s.r,  right  and  left  .suprarenal  capsules; 
pt,  peritoneum  at  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  m,  line  cf  reflection  of  the  mesen- 
tery ;  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  is  seen  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pancreas  and  crossing  the  duodenum. 

vein,  the  vein  pursuing  a  straight,  and  the  artery  a  tortuous  course,  and 
both  supplying  numerous  branches  to  the  pancreas,  the  narrow  extremity 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  inner  or  anterior  surface  of  the  spleen. 

The  common  bile  duct  passes  down  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
(fig.  550,  Z>),  and  is  generally  received  into  a  groove  or  canal  in  its  substance. 

The  inferior  surface  is  very  narrow.  The  border  which  sepaj-ates  it 
from  the  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the  root  of  the  mesocolon, 
while  the  inferior  surface  itself  rests  at  one  end  on  the  junction  of 
duodenum  and  jejunum  ;  at  the  other  or  left  end  on  the  extremity  of 


*  This  part  of  the  gland  is  sometimes  m.irked  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  then  named  the 
lesser  pancreas. 
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the  transverse  colon,  and  between  these  points  is  turned  towards  the 
general  mass  of  the  intestinal  convolutions.  This  part  of  the  inferior 
surface  has  a  special  covering  of  peritoneum  derived  from  the  lower 
layer  of  the  mesocolon. 

The  principal  excretory  duct  called  the  pancreatic  duct  or  canal  of 
Wirsung,  rims  through  the  entire  length  of  the  gland,  from  left  to 
right,  buried  completely  in  its  substance,  and  placed  rather  nearer  its 
lower  than  its  upper  border.  Commencing  by  the  union  of  the  small 
ducts  derived  from  the  groups  of  lobules  composing  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas,  and  receiving  in  succession  at  various  angles,  and  from  all 
sides,  the  ducts  from  the  body  of  the  gland,  the  canal  of  Wirsung  in- 
creases in  size  as  it  advances  towards  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  where, 
amongst  other  large  branches,  it  is  usually  joined  by  one  derived  from 
that  portion  of  the  gland  called  the  lesser  pancreas.  Curving  slightly 
downwards,  the  pancreatic  duct  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  left 
side  of  the  common  bile  duct,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  Here  the  two  ducts,  placed 
side  by  side,  pass  very  obliquely  through  the  muscular  and  areolar  coats 
of  the  intestine,  and  terminate,  as  already  described,  on  its  internal 
sm'face,  by  a  common  orifice,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and 
third  portions  of  the  duodenum,  between  three  and  four  inches  below  the 
pylorus.  The  pancreatic  duct,  with  its  branches,  is  readily  distinguished 
within  the  glandular  substance,  by  the  very  white  appearance  of  its  thin 
fibrous  walls.  Its  widest  part,  near  the  duodenum,  is  from  xa^l^  ^o  y^l^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill.  It  is  lined 
by  a  remarkably  thin  and  smooth  membrane,  which  near  the  termination 
of  the  duct  may  present  a  few  scattered  recesses. 

Varieties. — Sometimes  tlie  duct  is  double  up  to  its  jjoint  of  entrance  into  the 
duodenum  ;  and  a  still  further  deviation  from  the  ordinary  condition  is  nofc 
unfrequently  observed,  in  which  there  is  a  mpplementary  duct,  derived  from  the 
lesser  pancreas  or  some  part  of  the  head  of  the  gland,  opening  into  the  duodenum 
by  a  distinct  orifice,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more  from  the  termination  of 
the  principal  duct.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  commoii 
bile  duct  open  separately  into  the  duodenum. 

"Vessels  and  Nerves. — Like  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas  receives  its 
blood-vessels  at  numerous  points.  Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  splenic  and 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  branches  of  the  hepatic  and 
superior  mesenteric.  Its  blood  is  returned  by  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric 
veins.  Its  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  vessels  and  glands.  The  nerves 
of  the  pancreas  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 

Structure. — The  pancreas  belongs  to  the  class  of  acino-tubular 
glands.  In  its  general  characters  it  closely  resembles  the  salivary 
glands,  but  it  is  somewhat  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture  than  those 
organs,  the  lobes  and  lobules  being  less  compactly  aiTanged. 

The  ducts  are  lined  \A\X\  a  simple  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  the 
cells  becoming  shorter  and  more  cubical  in  the  smaller  ducts.  They 
do  not  exhibit  any  well-marked  longitudinal  striation  like  that  met  with 
in  the  duct-cells  of  some  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  ultimate  branches 
of  the  ducts  which  are  connected  with  the  alveoli  (intercalary 
ducts),  are  much  narrowed,  and  are  lined  with  flattened  cells,  looking 
spindle-shaped  in  optical  section.  The  alveoli  of  the  gland  are  distinctly 
tubular,  and  frequently  convoluted.  In  the  inactive  condition  of  the 
gland,  and  durino;  the  earlier  stages  of  activity,  the  alveoli  are  almost 
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completely  occupied  by  the  secreting-  cells,  scarcely  any  lumen  being; 
visible.  Moreover  the  middle  of  the  alveolus  is  in  many  parts  occu"^ 
pied  by  spindle-sliaped  cells  (centro-acinar  cells)  which  according  to 
Langerhans  are  continuous  with  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  intercalary 
ducts. 

Fig.  552.  Fig.  552. — Section  of  the  panckkas 

OP  THE  DOG.     (Klein.) 
d,  termination  of  a  duct  in  tlie  tubnlar 
alveoli,  a  :  the  two  zones  in  the  alveolar 
cells  are  well  seen. 

The  secreting  cells  of  the  pan- 
creas have  a  very  characteristic 
appearance.  In  shape  they  are 
broadly  columnar,  in  some  parts 
approaching  the  polygonal  form, 
and  they  show  very  distinctly, 
even  in  the  inactive  condition  of 
the  gland,  two  parts  or  zones ; 
an  inner  granular  zone  next  the 
lumen,  and  an  outer  clear  and 
finely  striated  zone  next  the  base- 
ment membrane  (fig.  .552). 

When  the  gland  is  stimulated  to  activity  the  cells  at  first  enlarge  and  bulge  the 
"basement  membrane  ;  subsequently  the  granules  of  the  inner  zone  become  fewer 
in  number  and  aggregated  near  the  lumen,  and  the  outer  clear  zone  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  cell  (Heidenhain,  Kllhne  and  Lea). 

Various  observers  after  forcing  injections  into  the  alveoli  of  the  pancreas  back- 
wards from  the  duct,  have  seen  fine  intercellular  canaliculi,  comparable  to  those 
«f  the  liver,  passing  from  the  lumen  of  an  alveolus  between  the  secreting  cells. 
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Fig.  553.— An  alveolus    op    the    pancreas  injected    froji 

THE  EXCRETORY  DUCT  (Savjotti).       HiGHLY    MAGNIFIED. 

The  alveolar  cells  and  nuclei  are  onl,y  faintly  indicated ;  those 
of  the  duct  are  not  represented  at  all.  The  injection  is  seen 
filling  the  central  cavity  of  the  alveolus,  and  passing  from  this 
in  fine  channels  (represented  by  black  reticulating  lines)  be- 
tween and  around  the  cells  (after  Saviotti). 


The  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  after  forming  a  sort 
of  external  investment,  penetrates  between  its  lobes  or 
lobules  conveying  the  blood-vessels  to  all  parts.  They 
are  not  however  everywhere  equally  numerous,  for  some 
acini  are  not  surrounded  by  the  capillary  netwoi-k.  On 
the  other  hand  in  certain  parts  of  the  interalveolar  tissue 
collections  of  small  cells  are  met  with  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  close  network  of  large  convoluted  capillaries.  The  cells  in 
question  look  like  small  epithelium-cells  but  their  meaning  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  IjTnphatics  of  the  pancreas  have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  salivary  glands. 
The  mode  or  termination  of  the  nerves,  M'hich  are  almost  exclusively  non- 
medullated,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Recent  Literature. — Lan^/crJians,  Beitrage,  &c.,  Berlin,  1869  ;  Saviotti,  Arch.  f. 
mikr.  Anat.,  Y.  1869  ;  Latschenbergcr  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  65,  1872  ;  Heidenhain  ia. 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  X.  1875  ;  and  Article  "  Absonderung, "  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  1880  ; 
Kiilme  u.  Lea  in  Heidelberg  Verhandl.  I.  187G  ;  G.  it  F.  Hoggcm  iu  Journ.  of  Anat., 
1881  (efferent  lymphatics  in  rodents). 
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THE    SPLEEIS'. 

The  spleen  (figs.  550,  551,  spl)  is  a  soft  liighly  vascular  and  easily 
distensible  organ,  of  a  dark  lourplish  grey  colour.  It  is  placed  obliquely 
in  the  back  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  between  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  diaphi'agm,  and  in  the  line  of  the  axilla  extends 
from  the  8th  to  the  11th  rib.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  organs  termed 
ductless  glands. 

The  shape  of  the  spleen  is  variable,  but  when  examined  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  after  removal  from  the  body,  it  usually  appears  either  flattened 
or  concavo-convex.  But  if  previously  hardened  i/i  situ  it  is  found  to 
present  a  somewhat  compressed  oval  shape,  having  three  surfaces.  Of 
these,  one,  the  external  and  posterior,  is  large  and  convex,  fitting  against 
the  commencement  of  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  and  looking  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  left.  A  second,  the  narrowest,  is  placed  vertically, 
and  looks  directly  inwards,  being  applied  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
left  kidney  ;  whilst  the  third  surface,  which  is  separated  from  that  last 
described  by  a  distinct  vertical  ridge,  is  larger  than  it,  and  concave. 
This  sm'face  is  applied  to  the  great  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach,  and  is  in 
contact  also  with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
arch  of  the  colon  (splenic  flexure).  Xear  the  ridge  above  mentioned 
there  is  a  vertical  fissure  in  the  anterior  surface,  at  the  part  where  the 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  organ  (see  fig.  551)  ;  this  part  is  termed  the 
Jiilus.  On  either  side  of  the  hilus,  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  spleen,  leaves  the  organ,  and  passes,  as  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  into  continuity  with  the  left  border  of  the  great 
omentum,  attaching  the  spleen  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  In 
some  cases  there  is  no  distinct  fissure  at  the  hilus.  The  anterior  border 
is  often  slightly  notched,  especially  towards  the  lower  part  (fig.  551). 
The  lower  end  of  the  organ  is  pointed,  and  rests  on  the  costo-colic 
ligament. 

The  spleen  varies  in  magnitude  more  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body  ;  and 
this  not  only  in  different  subjects,  but,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  percussion,  in 
the  same  individual,  imder  different  conditions.  On  this  account  it  is  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  state  what  are  its  ordinary  weight  and  dimensions  :  in  the  adult  it 
measures  generally  about  5  or  5|  inches  in  length,  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  1 
or  1^  inch  in  thickness  ;  and  its  usual  volume,  according  to  Krause.  is  from  9|-  to 
15  cubic  inches.  After  the  age  of  forty  the  average  weight  gradually  diminishes. 
In  intennittent  and  some  other  fevers  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged,  reaching 
below  the  ribs,  and  often  weighing  as  much  as  18  or  20  lbs. 

Sraall  detached  roundish  nodules  are  occasionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tne  spleen,  similar  to  it  in  substance.  These  are  commonly  named  accessory 
or  supplementary  spleens  (splenculi  ;  lienculi).  One  or  two  most  commonly  occur, 
but  a  greater  number,  and  even  up  to  twenty -three,  have  been  met  with.  They 
are  small  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut. 
They  are  usually  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  either  in  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  or  in  the  great  omentum. 

STRUCTURE    OF    THE    SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  has  two  membranous  investments — a  serous  coat  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  and  a  special  tunic.  The  soft  substance  (pulp)  of 
the  organ  is  supported  by  a  reticular  framework  of  whitish  bands  or 
tradeculce. 
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The  serous  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  tunica 
propria  beneath.  It  closely  invests  the  surface  of  the  organ,  except  at 
the  places  of  its  reflection  to  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  and  at  the 
hilus. 

Fig.  554.  Fig.  554.- — Vertical  section 

OF      A     SMALL      SUPEEFICIAL 
PORTION      OF      THE       HUMAN 

SPLF.EN     (from      Kolliker). 
Magnified  witli  a  low  power. 

A,  peritoneal  and  fibrous 
covering  ;  h,  trabecule  ;  c  c, 
Malpighian  corj)nscles,  in  one 
of  which  an  artery  is  seen  cut 
tz'ansversely,  in  theother longi- 
tudinally ;  d,  inJBvted  arterial 
twigs  ;  f,  spleen-pulp. 

The  tunica  propria 

(fig.     554-,    A),      much 
thicker     and     stronger 
than  the  serous  coat,  is 
whitish    in   colour    and 
highly    elastic.       It    is 
continuous  with  the  tra- 
becular structure  within. 
Along    the    hilus    this 
coat  is  reflected  into  the 
interior  of  the   spleen,   in  the  form  of   large    trabecula?,   supported 
and  enclosed  l)y  which  run   the  blood-vessels    and  nerves ;    so  that 
these    are    ensheathed  by  prolongations  of    the  fibrous   coat.     These 


Fig.  555. — Thin  section  of  spleen-pulp,   highly  magnified,  showing  the   mode  of 

ORIGIN    of    a    small   VEIN.       (E.A.S. ) 

1',  the  vein,  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  in  continuity  \v\.\h.  others,  hi,  filling 
Tip  the  interstices  of  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  puljj.  At  f)  the  blood-corpuscles  have  been 
omitted  from  the  figure,  and  the  branched  cells  are  better  seen  ;  lo,  wall  of  the  vein. 
The  shaded  bodies  amongst  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  pale  corpuscles. 

sheaths  ramify  with  the  vessels  which  they  include,  as  far  as  their  finer 
subdivisions,   and  are   connected  with   numerous  trabecular  processes 
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"^S'hich  pass  into  the  interior  from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous 
coat.  The  arrangement  of  the  sheaths  and  trabeculse  may  be  easily 
displayed  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox  by  pressing  and  washing  out  the 
pulp  from  a  section  ;  and  then  they  are  seen  to  form  a  close  reticu- 
lation through  the  substance.  Thus,  the  proper  coat,  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  trabeculse,  all  of  a  highly  elastic  nature, 
constitute  a  distensible  framework,  which  contains  in  its  interstices 
or  areolse  the  red  pulp.  These  fibrous  structures  are  composed  of 
interlaced  bundles  of  areolar  tissue  containing  a  large  amount  of  fine 
elastic  tissue,  and  a  few  plain  muscular  fibre-cells.  In  the  spleen  of 
the  pig,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  that  of  the 
ox  and  sheep,  there  is  a  far  more  abundant  admixture  of  muscular 
tissue. 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour  :  when 
pressed  out  fi'om  between  the  trabeculse  it  resembles  grumous  blood,  and, 
like  that,  acquires  a  brighter  hue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

When  a  thin  section  which  has  been  treated  with  solution  of  potash 
is  examined  under  the  microscope  the  pulp  is  seen  to  be  everywhere 
pervaded  by  a  reticulum  of  fine  fibres,  probably  elastic,  and  continuous 
with  the  tissue  of  the  trabeculte.  These  fibres  are  in  the  natural  con- 
dition covered  over  and  concealed  by  branched  connective -tissue 
corpuscles,  which  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in  some  parts  little 
but  the  intercommunicating  branches  remaining,  in  other  parts  the  cells 
being  larger  and  flatter  and  in  closer  connection  (fig.  555,  p).  These 
corpuscles,  which  may  be  termed  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp,  contain 
each  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  like  connective-tissue  cells  generally  :  and, 
in  teased-out  preparations  of  the  fi^esh  spleen  substance  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  within  them  yellowish  pigment  gTanules  of  various  sizes, 
presumably  derived  from  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  young  subject  the 
nuclei  of  many  of  these  cells  have  been  noticed  to  be  multiple,  or  to  be 
beset  with  prominences  as  if  budding.  The  interstices  between  the 
sustentacular  cells  are,  in  sections  of  the  hardened  organ,  always  found 
to  be  occupied  by  blood  (fig.  555,  U),  white  corpuscles  occurring  in 
rather  larger  proportion  than  in  ordinary  blood,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  to  be  immediately  described.  In 
close  relation  to  the  branched  or  flattened  cells  of  the  pulp,  and  occupy- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  interstices  between  them,  rounded,  unbranched 
cells  are  seen,  larger  than  white  blood  corpuscles,  but  otherwise  much 
resembling  them.  These  cells  are  amoeboid  and  like  the  fixed  cells  of 
the  pulp  often  contain  both  red  blood  corpuscles  and  clumps  of  pigment 
granules. 

Blood-vessels. — The  splenic  artery  and  vein,  alike  remarkable  for 
their  great  proportionate  size,  having  entered  the  spleen  by  six  or  more 
branches,  ramify  in  its  interior,  enclosed  within  the  trabecular  sheaths 
already  described. 

The  smaller  branches  of  the  arteries  leave  the  trabeculse,  and,  passing 
into  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen,  divide  into  small  tufts 
of  arterioles  arranged  in  pencils  (fig.  556).  But  before  they  thus 
terminate,  the  adventitious  fibrous  coat  which  is  prolonged  over  them 
from  the  trabeculse  becomes  transformed  into  lymphoid  tissue,  which 
forms  a  comparatively  thick  sheath  along  each.  This  lymphoid  sheath 
is  abruptly  dilated  here  and  there  into  small  oval  or  spheroidal  enlarge- 
ments, measuring  on  an  average  -^-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  varying 
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in  size  from  much  smaller  than  this  up  to  gV^h  of  an  inch,  and  closely 
resembling  the  lymphoid  follicles  met  with  in  the  intestine  and  elsewhere. 
These  lymphoid  expansions  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  a  fresh  section 
of  the  organ  as  light-coloured  spots  scattered  in  the  dark  substance 
composing  the  pulp,  and  have  been  long  noticed  and  described  as 
the  Malpighiasi.  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  (fig.  554,  c  c  ;  fig.  556). 
In  some  cases  the  corpuscle  is  developed  upon  one  side  only  of  the 
arterial  wall,  upon  which  it  then  appears  to  be  sessile  ;  whilst  in  other 
instances— and  this  is  the  most  frequent  in  the  human  subject — 
the  expansion  takes  place  all  round  the  circumference  of  the 
vessel,  by  which  it  then  appears  to  be  pierced.  In  either  case  the 
artery  sends  off  radiating  branches  to  be  distributed  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscle. 

Fig.  556.  Fig.    556. — Small    artery   from    the 

dog's  spleen  with   malpighian  cor- 
puscles    ATTACHED.         10    DIAMETERS 

(Kolliker). 

As  just  stated,  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  are  localized  expan- 
sions of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of 
which  the  external  coat  of  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  spleen  is 
formed.  The  reticulum  of  the 
tissue  is  comparatively  open,  being 
almost  absent  towards  the  centre 
of  the  corpuscle  :  at  the  confines 
it  becomes  closer  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  distinct  boundary  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  retiform  tissue 
of  the  pulp.  The  meshes  are 
densely  packed  with  lymphoid 
corpuscles,  and  the  tissue  is 
traversed  by  blood  capillaries. 
The  small  arteries  terminate 
in  capillaries,  which  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  lose  their  tubular 
character,  the  cells  which  compose  their  wall  becoming  partially  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  elongated  clefts  ;  those  at  the  extremity  of 
the  capillary  acquiring  processes  and  becoming  united  by  these  with 
the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  pulp.  In  this  manner  their  blood  can 
flow  directly  into  the  interstices  of  the  pulp  tissue.  The  veins,  which 
form  a  network  of  intercommunicating  spaces  within  the  pulp,  commence 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  capillaries  terminate  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
layer  of  flattened  cells  which  lines  and  mainly  composes  their  walls,  on 
being  traced  back,  loses  its  epithelioid  character,  and  the  cells,  becoming 
thickened  and  spindle-shaped  and  their  nuclei  prominent,  are  found 
to  be  separated  here  and  there  from  each  other,  and  to  be  connected 
by  processes  with  the  cefls  of  the  pulp  (fig.  555).  The  small  veins  take 
a  different  course  from  the  arteries,  for  they  soon  pass  to  the  trabeculge 
and  are  conducted  upon  and  within  these,  freely  joining  and  anasto- 
mosing ;  whereas  the  arteries  appear  to  have  few  or  no  anastomoses 
withm  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

The  small  veins  within  the  puljD  of  the  human  spleen  often  exhibit 
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peculiar  transverse  markings.     These  are  produced  by  fine  elastic  fibres 
of  the  reticulum  above  described,  which  enchcle  the  vessels. 

From  the  description  above  given,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  blood  in  passing 
thi-ough  the  spleen  is  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the 
pulp,  and  no  doubt  undergoes  important  changes  in  the  passage  ;  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  lymph  as  it  passes  thi-ough  the  lymphatic  glands.  Two  modifica- 
tions which  are  probably  effected  in  it  may  be  here  pointed  out.  In  the  first 
place  the  lymphoid  tissue  ensheathing  the  arteries,  together  with  that  composing 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  would  appear,  like  the  same  tissue  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  other  parts,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  production  of  pale  blood  corpuscles. 
At  the  cu-cuniference  of  this  tissue,  these  may  pass  into  the  interstices  of  the 
pulp,  and  so  into  the  blood.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein  is  extremely  rich  in  pale  corpuscles.  In  the  second  place,  red  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  taken  up  by  the  pulp-cells,  their  colouring  matter  being 
transformed  into  pigment.  The  splenic  cells  have,  indeed,  been  noticed,  when 
examined  on  tlie  warm  stage,  to  take  red  corpuscles,  which  were  in  contact  with 
them,  into  their  interior. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  form  two  systems,  a  trabecular  and  &  perivascular. 
The  vessels  belonging  to  the  former  run  in  the  trabeculse  and  are  in  communica- 
tion with  a  superficial  network  in  the  capsule.  The  perivascular  take  origin  in 
the  interstices  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  which  ensheaths  the  smaller  arteries,  and 
which  forms  the  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  at  first  form 
distinct  vessels.  When  these  ai'e  seen  they  commonly  run  in  paii-s,  one  on  either 
side  of  an  artery,  uniting  over  it  by  frequent  anastomoses,  and  sometimes 
partially  or  wholly  enclosing  it.  At  the  hilus  the  two  sets  of  lymphatics  join 
and  proceed  along  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  nerves,  derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  surround  and  accompany  the 
splenic  artery  and  its  branches.  They  are  most  probably  distributed  to  the 
vessels  and  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  framework. 

Literature. — Gray,  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,  1854  ;  Busk  and  Huxley  on 
the  Malpighian  Bodies,  in  the  Sydenham  Society's  translation  of  Kolliker's  Histology  ; 
also  Huxley,  in  Micro.  Jour.,  II.,  p.  74  ;  Billroth,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Zoologie,  XI.,  and 
Virch.  Ai-ch.  XX.,  1861  ;  and  XXIII.,  1862  ;  W.  Muller,  Ueber  d.  fein.  Bau  der  Milz, 
1865,  and  in  Strieker's  Handbook  ;  Stieda,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  XXIV.  ;  Schweigger-Seidel, 
Virch.  Arch.  XXVII. ,  1863;  Tomsa,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  XLVIII.,  1864;  Peremeschko, 
in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  55,  1870  ;  Wedl,  Wiener  Sitzungsb.  64,  1871  ;  Kyber,  Arch.  f. 
mikr.  Anat.  VI.,  1870,  and  VIII.,  1872  ;  RindfieiscJi  in  Berlin.klin.  Wochenschr.,  1872  ; 
M.  Schultze,  in  the  same  journal ;  Stoff  u.  Hasse  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1872  ;  Klein  in 
the  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micro.  Sci.,  1870. 


SUPRARENAL    BODIES. 

The  suprarenal  hodies  or  capsules  (capsulce  atrahilarm  seu  renes  sue- 
centuriati  of  old  anatomists),  are  two  flattened  bodies,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  organs  formerly  known  as  ductless  glands,  each  of  which  sur- 
mounts the  corresponding  kidney  (fig.  557).  The  upper  border  of 
the  right  capsule,  convex  and  thin,  is  often  considerably  elevated  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  give  the  body  a  triangular  form.  The  lower  border 
is  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  summit 
of  the  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue  :  it  is 
tliick,  and  almost  always  deeply  grooved.  The  posterior  surface  rests 
upon  the  diaphragm.  The  anterior  surface  presents  an  irregular  fissure 
named  the  hilus,  from  which  the  suprarenal  vein  emerges  (fig.  558,  v). 
The  right  capsule  is  pyramidal  in  shape  and  projects  more  above  the 
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kidney  than  the  left.  It  is  covered  by  the  liver  (at  the  impressio 
suprarenal] s).  The  left  capsule  is  more  crescentic  in  form  and  is 
generally  larger  than  the  right.  In  most  cases  it  only  just  projects 
above  the  kidney.  The  concave  border  rests  against  the  convex  inner 
border  of  the  head  of  the  kidney.  It  is  in  contact  below  with  the 
pancreas,  above  and  externally  with  the  spleen.  Its  posterior  surface 
rests  against  the  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm;  its  anterior  surface  is 
covered  by  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 


Fig.  557. 


Fig.  558. 


Fig.  557. — Front  view  of  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenai,  body  op  a  pull- 
grown  pcETUs  (Allen  Thomson). 

This  figure  shows  the  lobulated  form  of  the  fcetal  kidney,  r ;  r;  the  renal  vein  and 
artery  ;  u,  the  ureter  ;  s,  the  suprarenal  capsule,  the  letter  is  placed  near  the  sulcus  in 
which  the  large  veins  (v')  are  seen  emerging  from  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

Fig.   558. — Section  op  the  suprarenal  body  (Allen  Thomson). 

A  vertical  section  of  the  suprarenal  body  of  a  foetus,  twice  the  natural  size,  showing 
the  lo-ver  notch  by  which  it  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  kidney,  and  the  anterior  notch  by 
which  the  veins  issue,  together  with  the  distinction  between  the  medullary  and  cortical 
substance. 


The  suprarenal  capsules  measure  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  from  above  down,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  side  to  side  ;  their  thickness  is  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  weight  of  each  in  the  adult  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms. 

Structure. — Besides  a  covering  of  areolar  tissue  mixed  frequently 
with  much  fat,  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  a  thin  fibrous  investment. 
On  the  exterior  their  colour  is  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow.  When 
divided  (fig.  558),  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  two  substances  :  one, 
external  or  cortical,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  firm  and  striated, 
and  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the  organ  ;  the  other,  internal  or 
medullar/,  is  in  the  adult  of  a  dark  brownish-black  hue,  and  so  soft 
and  pulpy  that  some  anatomists  have  erroneously  described  a  cavity 
within  it. 

The  fibrous  investment  (fig.  559,  a),  which  is  distinguishable  into 
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an  outer  looser  and  an  inner  iii'mer  part,  is  so  intimately  connected  witli 
the  deeper  parts  that  it  cannot  be  remo^^ed  without  lacerating  the  sub- 
jacent structure.  Its  deeper  layers  contain  plain  muscular  cells,  at  least 
in  some  animals  :  it  is  continuous  with  the  septa  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  substance  of  the  organ. 


Fig.    559. — Vertical    section    op    supra- 

RENAL  BODY  :  HUMAN.  MAGNIFIED  (Eberth). 

1,  cortical  substance ;  2,  medullary  sub- 
stance :  a,  capsule ;  b,  zona  glomerulosa ; 
c,  zona  fasciculata ;  d,  zona  reticularis ;  e, 
groups  of  medullary  cells ;  /,  section  of  a 
lai'ge  vein. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  supra 
renal  body,  examined  in  a  section 
with  a  low  magnifying  power  (fig. 
559,  1),  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
fibrous  stroma,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded column-like,  intercom  mmii- 
cating  groups  of  cells  (c).  The  groups 
measure  on  an  average  y^th  of  an 
iach  in  diameter,  and  are  arranged 
vertically  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  In  the  deepest  part  of  the 
cortex,  however,  the  colour  is  darker, 
and  the  columnar  arrangement  is 
lost,  the  stroma  being  more  equally 
distributed  (d);  and  immediately 
beneath  the  fibrous  coat  there  is 
another  narrow  zone  in  which  the 
stroma  encloses  what  in  section  look 
like  rounded  or  oval  spaces  occu- 
pied by  groups  of  cells,  which  are 
really  the  outer  ends  of  the 
columnar  groups  above  men- 
tioned (b). 


Fiff.  559. 


-/      i 


These  inner  and  outer  layers  have  been  named  by  J.  Arnold  respectively  zona 
reticularis  and  zona  glomerulosa,  while  he  applies  the  term  zona  fasciculata  to 
the  main  part  (c)  ;  but  the  transition  from  one  of  these  parts  to  another  is  not 
sudden  nor  indicated  by  any  line  of  demarcation. 

The  cells  which  form  the  groups  and  colunms  of  the  cortical  substance 
are  polyhedral  in  form  (fig.  560):  their  protoplasm  is  finely  reticular, 
and  not  unfrequently  contains  yellowish  oil  globules.  The  cells  vary 
from  ao^oot^b  to  TjTotb  of  an  inch  in  size :   each  has  a  clear  round 

nucleus. 


In  some  animals  (horse,  dog),  the  spaces  of  the  zona  glomerulosa  are  occupied 
by  regularly  arranged  long  columnar  cells,  set  around  a  sort  of  lumen,  and  looking 
not  unlike  part  of  a  glandular  tube.  In  man,  however,  most  of  the  cells  of  thi^ 
part  are  polyhedral,  like  those  of  the  other  zones. 

The  small  arteries,  entering  from  the  surface,  run  in  the  septa  parallel  to  the 
columns,  frequently  anastomosing  together  between  them,  and  surrounding  each 
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group  of  cells  with  a  fine  capillary  network.  Small  bundles  of  nerves  pass  in- 
wards in  the  septa  between  the  columns  to  reach  the  medullary  part  of  the  organ, 
and  their  fibres  begin  to  spread  out  in  the  zona  reticularis,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  distributed  to  the  cortical  substance. 

Lymphatics  run  in  the  trabeculse  of  the  cortical  substance  and  are  connected 
with  cleft-like  spaces  between  the  trabeculaa  and  the  cell-columns,  and  even 
with  fine  clefts  between  the  cells  within  the  columns  (Klein).  They  communicate 
with  efferent  valved  lymphatics  both  in  the  fibrous  coat  and  in  the  medulla 
around  the  central  vein. 

The  medullary  part  (fig.  559,  2)  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  is  marked 
off  from  the  cortical  part  by  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue.  In  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  adult  organ  there  is  no  medullary  part,  and  the  layer 
of  connective  tissue  referred  to  is  found  separatmg  the  deep  smfaces  of  two 


Fig.  560. 


Fig.  561. 


Fis.  560.- 


-CeLLS  and  CEiL-GROUPS  FROM  THE  OUTERMOST  LAYER  OF  THE  CORTICAL  SUBSTANCE 
OF    THE    SUPRARENAL    BODY.       HiGHLY    MAGNIFIED  (Eberth). 


Fig.    561. A    SMALL     PORTION     OF    THE     MEDULLARY    PART    OF    THE    SUPRARENAL    CAPSULE 

OF  THE  OX  (Eberth).     Highly  magnified. 


opposed  portions  of  the  cortical  part ;  but  m  the  young  state  the  distinc- 
tion of  cortical  and  medullary  portions  probably  extends  throughout  the 
whole  gland.  The  medullary  part  is  pervaded  by  large  venous  capillaries^ 
which  receive  the  whole  of  the  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  organ. 
These  venous  capillaries  are  supported  by  the  fibrous  stroma,  which  also 
contains,  especially  in  man,  a  number  of  bundles  of  plain  muscular  cells 
disposed  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  larger  veins,  and  forming  a  com- 
plete investment  to  the  issuing  suprarenal  vein  (v.  Brunn).  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  stroma  is  reticular  ;  in  its  meshes  are  enclosed  groups 
of  cells  (fig.  561),  which  difll'er  from  those  of  the  cortex  in  being  more 
irregular  in  form,  of  a  clearer  aspect  and  destitute  of  oil-globules.  More- 
over they  become  stained  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  by  solutions  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  whereas  the  cortical  cells  are  but  slightly  tinged  by 
that  re-agent. 

In  some  animals  the  medullary  cells  contain  a  large  amount  of  reddish-brown 
pigment,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case  in  the  human  subject,  the  deep  colour 
of  the  medulla  being  chiefly  due  to  the  blood  within  its  numerous  vessels. 

The  bundles  of  nerves  which  pass  through  the  cortical  substance  run 
between  it  and  the  medullary  substance,  and  then  form  a  copious  inter- 
lacement which  extends  through  the  whole  medullary  stroma.     Indeed, 
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some  observers  (Leydig  and  Lnsclika)  have  regarded  the  cells  of  the  me- 
dullar j  substance  as  nerve-cells.  Moers  and  others  describe  ganglion-cells 
on  the  nervous  plexuses  in  the  medulla,  and  there  are  also  ganglia  on  the 
nerves  which  ramify  in  the  iibrous  investment  (Henle).  The  medullary 
substance  receives  its  blood  by  the  continuation  inwards  of  the  capillary 
network  of  the  cortex.  The  blood  is  collected  by  venous  radicles  which 
open  into  the  stems  in  the  centre  of  the  organ  and  these  emerge  at  the 
hilus. 

Vessels. — ^The  suprajenal  bodies  receive  arteries  from  three  sources,  viz.,  from 
the  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal  arteries. 

The  veins,  -which  pass  out  from  the  centre,  are  usually  united  into  one  for  each 
organ.  The  right  vein  enters  the  vena  cava  inferior  immediately,  whilst  the  left, 
after  a  longer  coui'se,  terminates  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  are  derived  froic  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  renal  plexuses.  According  to 
Bergmann,  some  filaments  come  from  the  phi'enic  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
They  are  made  up  mainly  of  meduUated  fibres,  of  different  sizes,  and  they  have 
many  small  ganglia  upon  them  before  entering  the  organ.  The  nerves  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  lower  half,  and  inner  border. 

Accessory  suprarenal  capsules  are  occasionally  met  with,  attached  by  con- 
nective tissue  to  the  main  bodies  ;  and  varying  from  a  small  size  up  to  that  of  a 
pea.     According  to  Duckworth  they  possess  no  medullary  part. 

Function. — Nothing  is  known  positively  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  The  opinion  which  has  met  with  most  acceptance  among 
physiologists  is  that  these  bodies  belong  to  the  class  of  blood-vascular  glands,  and 
exert  some  influence  upon  the  elaboration  or  disintegration  of  nutritive  material. 
The  product  of  the  cell-activity,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  believed  by  Klein  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  organ,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  thyroid 
body.  Bergmann,  however,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  richness  of  their 
nervous  supply,  suggested  that  they  were  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
sysxiem,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  Leydig  and  Luschka.  A 
bronzed  tint  of  skin,  together  with  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength, 
is  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  various  forms  of  disease  more  or  less  in- 
volving and  altering  the  structure  of  these  bodies  (Addison's  disease). 

Literature. — Bergmann,  Inaug.  Diss,,  Gottingen,  1839  ;  Ecker,  Der  feinere  Bau  der 
Nebennieren,  &c.,  1846 ;  Frey,  Article  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia,  1849  ;  G.  Harley  in  the 
Lancet,  1858  ;  Moers  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1864  ;  Duckworth  in  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Reports, 
1865  ;  Holm  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1866  ;  Grandry  in  Journ.  de  I'anat.,  1867  ;  Eherth 
in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  v.  Brunn  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  VIII.  ;  and  Gotringer 
Nachr.,  1873  ;  Creighton  in  Proc.  R.  S.,  1877  and  Joiu-nal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  XIII.  ; 
Mitsukuri  in  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Micro.  Sci.,  1882. 


THE   ITHmARY   ORGANS. 

The  urinary  organs  consist  of  the  Mdneys,  the  glands  by  which  the 
urine  is  secreted,  and  the  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra,  serving  for  its 
reception  and  evacuation. 

THE    KIDTiTEYS. 

.  The  "kidneys,  two  in  number,  are  deeply  seated  in  the  loins,  lying 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  behind  the  peritoneum.  They  are  on  a  level 
with  the  last  dorsal  and  the  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrge,  the 
right  kidney  being  usually  a  little  lower  than  the  left,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  large  right  lobe  of  the  fiver.    They 
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are  maintained  in  this  position  by  their  vessels,  and  by  a  quantity  of 
surrounding  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  usually  contains  much  fat  (tunica 
adiposa). 

Fig.  562. 


J7  -Ui 

Fig.  562. — The  ukinakt  organs  op  the  female  from  behind  (Henle). 

R,  right  kidney;  U,  commencement  of  tlie  ureter  ;  A,  aorta  ;  Ar,  right  i-enal  artery; 
Vc,  vena  cava ;  Vr,  right  renal  vein ;  Vu,  urinary  bladder  ;  Va,  commencement  of 
urethra,     i 


The  kidneys  measure  about  4  inches  in  length,  2|  inches  in  breadth, 
and  li  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  The  left  is  usually  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  right.  The  weight  of  the  kidney  is  usuaUy  stated  to 
be  about  4|-  oz.  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  female. 
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Form  and  Connections. — The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  deejD  red  colour.  Its  form  is  peculiar  :  it  is  comjjressed  from  before 
backwards  with  a  convex  outer,  and  concave  inner  border,  and  somewhat 
enlarged  extremities,  the  upper  extremity  being  set  somewhat  further 
back  than  the  lower. 

The  anterior  surface,  more  convex  than  the  posterior,  looks  somewhat 
outwards,  and  is  partially  covered  at  its  upper  end  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  duodenum  and  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon,  both  destitute 
of  peritoneum  behind,  are  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney,  and  the  descending  colon  with  that  of  the  left.  The  front  of 
the  right  kidney,  moreover,  touches  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
that  of  the  left  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  producing  a  slight 
concave  impression  on  the  kidney.  Below,  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
left  kidney  comes  in  contact  with  the  pancreas.  The  posterior  surface, 
imbedded  in  areolar  tissue,  rests  firstly  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arch 
of  the  diaphragm,  in  front  of  and  below  the  twelfth  rib  ;  secondly,  on 
the  anterior  layer  of  Imnbar  fascia,  covering  the  quadi'atus  lumborum 
muscle  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  psoas  muscle  which  corresponds  with  a 
shallow  concave  impression  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ.  The 
external  dorder,  convex  in  its  general  outline,  is  directed  somewhat  back- 
wards towards  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  left  side  it  is  in  contact 
for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent  with  the  spleen.  The  internal 
border,  concave  and  deeply  excavated  towards  the  middle,  is  directed  a 
little  downwards  and  forwards.  It  exhibits  a  longitudinal  fissure 
bounded  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  lip,  and  named  the  Mlus  of  the 
kidney,  at  which  the  vessels,  the  excretory  duct,  and  the  nerves  enter  or 
pass  out.  In  this  hilus,  the  renal  vein  lies  in  front,  the  artery  and  its 
branches  next,  and  the  expanded  excretory  duct  or  m'eter  behind  and 
towards  the  lower  part.  The  upper  end  of  the  kidney,  which  is  larger 
than  the  lower,  is  thick  and  rounded,  and  supports  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, which  descends  a  little  way  upon  its  anterior  smface.  This  end  of 
the  kidney  reaches,  on  the  left  side,  to  about  the  upper  border  of  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  on  the  right,  half  an  inch  lower.  It  is  more- 
over directed  slightly  inwards,  so  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  kidneys 
are  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  lower  ends,  which  are  smaller  and  some- 
what flattened,  diverge  slightly  from  the  spine,  and  reach  nearly  as  low 
as  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

Varieties. — Tlie  kidneys  are  sometimes  longer  and  narrower,  and  sometimes 
shorter  and  more  rounded  than  usual.  Occasionally  one  kidney  is  very  small 
whilst  the  other  is  proportionately  enlarged.  They  may  be  situated  lower  down 
than  usual,  even  in  the  pelvis. 

Instances  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  which  the  two  kidneys  are  joined  by 
their  lower  ends  across  the  front  of  the  great  blood-vessels  and  vertebral  column. 
The  conjunct  organ  has  usually  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Sometimes  two  united 
kidneys  are  situated  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  lumbar 
region,  or,  but  much  more  rarely,  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  other  very  rare 
cases  three  glandular  masses  have  been  found,  the  supernumerary  organ  being 
placed  either  in  front  or  on  one  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Structure. — The  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a  proper  fibrous  coat, 
which  forms  a  thin,  smooth,  but  firm  investment,  closely  covering  the 
organ.  It  consists  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  with  numerous  fine  elastic 
fibres,  and  can  easily  be  detached  from  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
to  which  it  adheres  by  minute   processes  of   connective  tissue  and 
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vessels.  Underneath  the  capsule  in  the  human  kidney  is  an  incomplete 
layer  of  plain  muscular  fibres. 

On  sphtting  open  the  kidney  by  a  longitudinal  section,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  the  fissure  named  the  hilus  (fig.  563,  h,  h)  is  found 
to  extend  some  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  forming  a  cavity 
called  the  sinus  of  the  kidney  {s).  This  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  except 
at  the  hilus  by  the  solid  substance  of  the  organ  ;  and  is  lined  by  an 
inward  prolongation  of  the  fibrous  coat.  The  solid  part  consists  of 
cortical  and  medullarij  substance  ;  the  latter  being  arranged  in  separate 
conical  masses  named  "  pyramids  of  Malpighi,"  with  their  broad  bases 
{h,  h)  directed  towards  the  surface,  and  their  points  towards  the  sinus, 
where  they  form  prominent  pajjillm.  The  pyramids  are  imbedded  in 
the  cortical  substance,  which  separates  them  from  each  other,  and 
encloses  them  everywhere  except  at  the  papillee,  which  emerge  from  it 
and  project  into  the  sinus. 

The  external  or  cortical  substance  («)  is  situated  immediately  within 
the  fibrous  capsule,  and  forms  the  superficial  part  of  the  organ  through- 


Fig.  563. 


Fig.  563. — Plan  of  a  longitudinal  section 

THROUGH    THE    PELVIS    AND    SUBSTANCE    OF 
THE       RIGHT       KIDNEY.  OnE-HALF       THE 

NATURAL  SIZE. 

a,  the  cortical  substance  ;  h,  b,  broad 
part  of  two  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi  ; 
c,  c,  the  divisions  of  the  jielvis  named 
calices,  or  infundibula,  laid  open  ;  c',  one 
of  these  unopened  ;  d,  d,  summit  of  the 
pjTamids  or  papillte  projecting  into  calices  ; 
e,  e,  section  of  the  narrow  part  of  two 
pyramids  near  the  calices  ;  p,  pelvis  or 
enlarged  portion  of  the  ureter  within  the 
kidney  ;  u,  the  ureter  ;  s,  the  sinus  ;  h, 
the  hilus. 


out  its  whole  extent  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  lines,  and  moreover  sends 
prolongations  inwards  (septula  re- 
nimi,  or  columned  Bertini)  between 
the  pyramids  as  far  as  the  sinus  and 
bases  of  the  papillae.  It  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  light  crimson  brown  appearance,  and  is  soft  and  easily  lacerated 
in  directions  vertical  to  the  surface.  The  medullary  portion  of  the 
kidney  is  more  dense  than  the  cortical,  and  is  distinctly  striated,  owing 
to  its  consisting  of  small  diverging  uriniferous  tubes,  and  to  its  blood- 
vessels being  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  generally  more 
than  twelve  pyramids,  but  their  number  is  inconstant,  varying  from  eight 
to  eighteen.  Towards  the  papillae  the  pyramids  are  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  cortical  substance,  but  at  their  base  they  are  usually  purpHsh 
and  darker. 

Excretory  apparatus. — On  squeezing  a  fresh  kidney  which  has 
been  spHt  open,  a  little  urine  will  be  seen  to  drain  from  the  papillte  by 
fine  orifices  on  their  surface.  The  secretion  is  carried  away  and  con- 
veyed into  the  bladder  by  the  ureter.  This  long  tube  on  being  traced 
up  to  the  kidney  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  then  to  expand 
as  it  enters  the  fissure,  into  a  large  fimnel-shaped  dilatation  named  the 
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jMlvis  (fig.  546,  P).  This  within  tlie  sinus,  divides  usually  into  three, 
but  sometimes  only  two  primary  tubular  divisions,  and  these  at  length 
end  in  a  larger  number  of  short,  truncated  but  comiDEiratively  Avide 
branches  named  calices  or  infumlihula,  which  receive  the  papiUse  into 
their  wide  mouths  and  are  attached  around  the  bases  of  those  prominences 
from  which,  of  course,  they  catch  the  issuing  urine. 


Fig.  564. — Cast  of  the  interior  of  the  upper 

END    OF    THE    URETER  (Henle). 

P,  pelvis  ;   U,  ureter. 


Fig.  564. 


A  single  calix  often  surrounds  two, 
sometimes  even  three  papillse,  which 
are  in  that  case  united  together ;  hence, 
the  calices  are  in  general  not  so  nume- 
rous as  the  papillse.  The  spaces  between 
the  calices  are  occupied  by  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fat,  imbedded  in  which 
are  seen  the  main  branches  of  the  renal 
vessels. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  ureter,  the  pelvis 
and  greater  part  of  the  calices  consist 
of  three  coats,  viz.,  a  strong  external 
fibrous  and  elastic  tunic,  which  becomes 
continuous  around  the  bases  of  the 
papillae  with  that  part  of  the  proper 
coat  of  the  kidney  which  is  continued 
into  the  sinus  ;  secondly,  a  thin  internal  mucous  coat,  which,  or  at  least 
its  epithelium,  is  reflected  over  the  summit  of  each  papilla  ;  and  thirdly, 
between  these  two,  a  double  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  longitudinal  and 
circular.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  lost  near  the  extremity  of  the  cahx, 
but  the  circular  fibres,  according  to  Henle,  form  a  continuous  circular 
muscle  round  the  papilla  where  the  waU  of  the  calix  is  attached  to  it. 

The  pyramidal  masses  found  in  the  adult  kidney  indicate  the  original  sepa- 
ration of  this  gland  into  lobules  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 
Each  of  these  primitive  lobules  is  in  fact  a  pyramid  surrounded  by  a  proper  in- 
vestment of  cortical  substance,  and  is  analogous  to  one  of  the  lobules  of  the 
divided  kidneys  seen  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  As  the  human  kidney  con- 
tinues to  be  developed,  the  adjacent  sui-faces  of  the  lobules  coalesce  and  the 
gland  becomes  a  single  mass  ;  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  originally  separate 
cortical  investments,  being  blended  together,  form  the  partitions  between  the 
pyramids  already  described.  Moreover,  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  even  in 
the  adult,  after  the  removal  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  faintly  marked  furrows  may 
be  traced  on  the  cortical  substance,  opposite  the  intervals  in  the  interior  between 
the  several  Malpighian  pyramids  ;  and  not  unfrequently  instances  occur  in  which 
a  deeper  separation  of  the  original  lobules  by  grooves  remains  apparent  in  the 
adult  kidney, 

Tutiuli  uriniferi. — On  examining  the  summit  of  one  of  the  papilles 
carefully,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  a  number  of  small  orifices 
may  be  seen  varying  in  diameter  from  y-^th  to  ^-^oth  of  an  inch.  They 
are  frequently  collected  in  large  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  a  slight 
depression  or  foveola  found  near  the  summit  of  the  papilla,  but  most 
commonly  the  surface  is  pitted  over  with  about  a  score  of  small  de- 
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pressions  of  this  sort.  On  tracing  these  minute  openings  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pyramids,  they  are  discovered  to  be  the  mouths  of  small  tubes 
or  ducts,  the  uriniferous  tubes  before  mentioned,  which  thus  open  upon 
the  surface  of  the  several  papillae  into  the  interior  of  the  calices. 

As  these  tubuli  pass  up  into  the  pyramidal  substance,  they  bifur- 
cate again  and  again  at  very  acute  angles,  their  successive  branches 
running  close  together  in  straight  and  slightly  diverging  lines,  and  they 
continue  thus  to  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  reach  thu  sides  and 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  whence  they  pass,  greatly  augmented  in  number 
into  the  cortical  substance.  In  the  cortical  part  the  straight  tubules 
belonging  to  a  Malpighian  pyramid  are  continued  for  some  way,  in  several 
groups  or  bundles,  the  tubules  in  the  centre  of  which  approach  nearer 
the  surface  than  those  at  the  sides.  These  bundles  are  known  as  the 
medullary  rays  (fig.  565,  m)  of  the  cortex,  and  the  cortical  substance 
between  and  around  them  is  termed,  on  account  of  the  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  its  tubules,  the  lalyrinth  of  the  cortex. 

Fig.  565. — Section   through   part  of   the  dog's 
KIDNEY  (Ludwig). 

p,  papillary  and  g,  boundary  zones  of  the  medulla  ; 
r,  cortical  layer ;  h.  bundles  of  tubules  in  the 
boundary  layer,  separated  by  spaces,  h,  containing 
bunches  of  vessels  (not  here  represented),  and  pro- 
longed into  the  cortex  as  the  medullary  rays,  m ;  c, 
intervals  of  cortex,  comj)osed  chiefly  of  convoluted 
tubules,  with  irregular  rows  of  glomeruli,  between 
the  medullary  rajs. 

The  part  of  the  pyramid  which  is 
nearest  the  cortical  substance  contains  a 
number  of  pencil-like  bundles  of  small 
blood-vessels,  which  originating  from  arte- 
rial and  venous  arches  at  the  junction  of 
cortex  and  medulla,  dip  into  the  pyramid, 
and  thus  commence  the  separation  of  its 
tubules  into  the  bundles  which  are  con- 
tinued into  the  cortex  as  the  medullary 
rays.  The  portion  of  the  pyramid  which  is  thus  broken  up  is  termed 
the  boundary  zone  (fig.  565,  g). 

Course  of  the  tubules. — The  tubes  coim^nence  in  the  labyi'inth  of  the 
cortical  substance  by  spherical  dilatations  enclosing  like  a  capsule  the 
vascular  Malpighian  tufts  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Emerging  from  this  dilatation  (fig.  566,  1),  which  is  known  as  the 
capside,  by  a  narrow  neck  (2),  the  tubule  is  at  first  convoluted  and  wide 
{first  convoluted  tudicle),  but  on  approaching  the  medullary  ray  it 
becomes  nearly  straight  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  spiral  (spiral  tubule 
of  Schachowa,  4).  At  the  junction  of  cortex  and  medulla  the  spiral 
tube  rapidly  narrows  and  passes  straight  down  through  the  boundary 
zone  towards  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  course, 
however,  it  loops  upwards  again  (6)  becoming  enlarged  in  the  boundary 
zone  (7),  but  somewhat  smaller  again  above  this  (8,  9)  where  it  passes 
again  up  the  medullary  ray.  The  part  of  the  uriniferous  tube  which  thus 
dips  doT^^i  towards  the  papilla  and  turns  upwards  again  is  kno^vn  as  the 
loojjed  tubide  of  Henle.    On  emerging  from  the  medullary  ray  the  tubule  is 
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characterized  by  great  irregularity  of  outline  {irregular  tulule,  10) 
before  again  becoming  convoluted  {second  convoluted  tuhule,  11). 
Finally  this  last  is  connected  with  one  of  che  collecting  tubules  of  the 
medullary  ray  by  a  mmW  junctional  tulule  (12),  and  the  collecting  tubes  (13, 

Fig.  566. 


Fig.  567. 


Fig.  566. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  two  tjriniferous  tubules  (Klein). 

A,  cortex  ;  B,  boundary,  zione  C,  papillary  zone  of  the  medulla ;  a,  a',  superficial  and 
deep  layers  of  cortex,  free  from  glomeruli.  For  the  explanation  of  the  numerals,  see 
the  text. 


Fig.  567. — Malpighian    corpuscle  from    the  rabbit's  kidney  :    nitrate   op  silver 

PREPARATION.       HiGHLT    MAGNIFIED  (Ludwig). 

V,  vas  afferens,  showing  its  epithelial  lining  :  at  v',  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  are 
also  seen  ;  e,  vas  efFerens  ;  a,  a',  basement  membrane  of  capsule  with  epithelioid  mark- 
ings, passing  at  h  into  that  of  the  commencing  uniferous  tubule. 
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14,  15)  uniting  with  one  another,  as  akeady  noticed,  become  gradually 

larger  as  they  pass  to  open  as  excretory  tubes  at  the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

Structure  of  the  tubules. — The  tubules  consist  in  every  case  of  a 


Ek.  568. 


Fig    568. — Tubules  from  a  section  of  the  dog's  kidney  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 

a,  Capsule,  enclosing  the  glomerulus ;  n,  neck  of  the  capsule ;  c,  c,  convoluted 
tiibules  ;  i,  irregular  tubules  ;  d,  collecting  tube  ;  e,  e,  spiral  tubes ;  /,  part  of  the 
ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  here  (in  the  medullary  ray)  narrow. 

basement  membrane  and  epithelium,  but  the  character  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  size  of  the  tubes  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts. 


Fig.  569, 


569. — To    ILLUSTRATE    THE     STRUCTURE     OF     THE     EPITHELIUM    OF    THE  , 

CONVOLUTED  TUBULES  (from  Heidenhain). 

d,  section  of  a  convoluted  tubule  from  the  rat,  showing  the  unaltered        / 
protoplasm  occupying  a  circular  area  around  the  nucleus  of  each  cell ;  a,  b,  c,       ^ 
isolated  cells  from  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  rat  ;  e,  isolated  cells  from  the         x 
dog  s  kidney,  viewed  from  the  inner  surface,  and  showing  the  irregular  con- 
tour of  the  protoplasm  ;  e,  /,  isolated  cells  from  the  newt,  showing  the  rods  ^ 
and  the  homogeneous  cuticular  layer. 

Fig.   570. — Part  of  a  convoluted  tubule  of  the  dog's  kidney  (Heidenhain). 
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The  capsule  (fig,  568,  a),  is  lined  bj  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  which  is 
reflected  over  the  contained  tuft  of  blood-vessels,  dipping  betAveen  the 
separate  bunches  of  which  this  is  composed.  This  layer  is  much  more 
easily  recognized  in  the  foetus  and  young  subject  than  in  the  adult 
(fig.  571).  At  the  necTc  the  epithelium  becomes  cubical.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Hassall  in  the  sheep,  horse,  and  rabbit,  and  more  recently 
by  Klein  iu  the  mouse,  that  the  epithelium  here  is  provided  with 
ciha,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  may  be  the  case  in  all 
mammals.  In  lower  vertebrates  as  in  the  frog,  the  existence  of  cilia 
in  this  place  has  long  been  known.  The  first  convoluted  tuhule  has  an 
epithehum  of  a  peculiar  character  (Heidenhain).  The  part  of  the  cell 
which  encloses  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  ordinary  granular-looking 
protoplasm,  but  the  part  next  the  basement  membrane  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  straight  or  nearly  straight  rods  or  fibrils  placed  vertically  to  the 
basement  membrane  and  extending  a  variable  distance  towards  the 
lumen  (figs.  569,  570),  but  usually  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  cell. 


Fig.  571. 


Fig.  571. — Section  op  cortical 

SUBSTANCE    OF    KIDNET  :   HUMAN 

FCETUs.      Highly     iiAaNiriED 
(Klein). 

a,  glomerulus  with  blood-vessels 
not  fully  developed ;  c,  epithelium 
covering  it  continuous  with  d, 
flattened  epithelium  lining  Bow- 
man's capsule  ;  /,  /,  convoluted 
tubes. 


although  there  is  always  a 
stratum  of  homogeneous 
substance  bounding  the 
cell  towards  the  lumen 
(fig.  569,/).  The  nucleus  is 
spherical.  The  cells  aremth 
difficulty  separated  from  one 
another,  at  least  in  some 
animals  {e.g.,  dog)  owing  to 
the  ceUs  possessing  lateral  ridge-like  processes  (fig.  569,  e)  which  interlock 
with  one  another  (Schachowa).  The  spiral  tubule  of  Schachowa  is  the 
continuation  of  the  convoluted  tubule  into  the  medullary  ray,  and 
possesses  a  similar  epithelium  (fig.  568,  e).  Towards  its  termination,  how- 
ever, the  cells  become  shorter  and  less  distinctly  fibrillated,  but  split  up 
more  completely  into  lateral  ridges  with  intervening  fmTOws,  especially  in 
the  part  of  the  ceU  next  the  basement  membrane,  so  that  the  cells  bear 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  columns  deeply  fluted  at  their  base.  Between 
these  fluted  cells,  others  of  clearer  aspect  are  found  fitting  in,  and  having 
an  expanded  base  which  extends  partly  underneath  them.  According  to 
Schachowa  they  are  j^resent  also  in  the  convoluted  tubules  proper. 
•  In  the  narrow  tube  which  forms  the  descendmg  limb  of  Ifenle's  loop, 
and  in  the  loop  itself,  the  epitheliimi  is  quite  low,  and  flattened  against 
the  basement  membrane.  The  protoplasm  is  clear  and  the  nucleus 
prominent.  The  ridge-like  processes  at  the  base  of  the  cells  are  said  not 
to  be  altogether  absent  even  here. 

In  the  ascending  limh  of  the  looped  tubule  the  epithelium  again  takes 
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on  tlie  character  which  is  exhibited  in  the  first  convohited  and  spiral 
tubes,  but  the  cells  are  rather  smaller,  the  lumen  of  the  tube  relatively 
larger,  and  the  intracellular  rods  not  so  long  as  in  those  tubes.  The 
cells  of  this  segment  are  sometimes  set  obliquely  so  as  to  overlap  one 
another.  In  the  human  subject  they  contain  brown  pigment-granules 
(Klein). 

In  the  irregular  tuhules  on  the  other  hand  the  rod-like  structui'e  of 
the  cells  is  very  distinct  (fig.  568,  h).  The  cells  are  very  unequal 
in  size,  the  irregularity  of  the  tubules  being  thus  compensated,  and 
the  lumen  rendered  nearly  the  same  throughout.  The  nucleus  is 
oval. 

The  second  convoluted  tiibule  (intercalary  tube  of  Schweigger-Seidel) 
Is  like  the  first  in  size,  but  has  a  different  kind  of  epithehum.  The  cehs, 
which  are  rather  long,  with  a  relatively  large  nucleus,  present  a  peculiar 
highly  refractive  appearance,  and  where  they  rest  on  the  membrana 
propria,  the  protoplasm  exhibits  projections  which  fit  between  those  of 
neighbouring  cells. 

The  junctional  tiibule,  which  unites  the  last-named  to  the  collecting 
tubes,  is  narrow,  but  its  lumen  is  relatively  large.  It  is  lined  by  clear 
flattened  or  cubical  cells  ;  but  between  them  some  cells  are  found  which 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  cells  which  line  the  segment  just 
described. 

The  collecting  tudes,  which  are  characterised  by  their  straight  course  and 
very  distinct  lumen  (fig.  568,  d)  are  lined  by  a  clear  cubical  epithelium, 
the  cells  of  which  are  at  first  somewhat  irregular,  but  become  longer  and 
more  regular  as  the  tubes  approach  the  papilla,  so  that  in  the  larger 
collecting  or  excretory  tubes  the  form  of  the  cells  is  typically  columnar, 
modified  only  by  the  form  of  the  surface  which  they  cover.  In  these 
largest  tubes  the  basement  membrane  is  said  to  be  absent,  the  epi- 
thelium cells  resting  directly  upon  the  connective  tissue. 

Klein  describes  a  very  delicate  nucleated  membrane  lining  the  tubules  within 
the  epithelium,  in  all  the  tubes  except  the  descending-  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  and 
in  the  loop  itself. 

Blood-vessels. — The  kidneys  are  highly  vascular,  and  receive  their 
blood  from  the  renal  arteries,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  organs  they  supply.  Each  renal  artery  divides  into  fom-  or 
five  branches,  which,  passing  in  at  the  hilus,  between  the  vein  and  ureter, 
may  be  traced  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  where  they  lie  amongst  the 
infundibula,  together  with  which  they  are  usually  embedded  in  a  quantity 
of  fat.  Penetrating  the  substance  of  the  organ  between  the  papillae, 
the  arterial  branches  enter  the  cortical  substance  which  intervenes 
between  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  and  proceed  in  this,  accompanied 
by  a  sheathing  of  areolar  tissue,  and  dividing  and  subdividing,  to  reach 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  where  they  form  arches  between  the  cortical 
and  medullary  parts,  which  however  are  not  complete,  and  in  this  respect 
differ  from  the  freely  anastomosing  venous  arches  which  accompany  them. 
From  the  arches  smaller  "  interlobular  "  arteries  (fig.  572,  at)  are  given 
off,  which  pass  outwards  between  the  medullary  rays  and  amongst  the 
convoluted  tubules,  pursuing  a  nearly  straight  course  towards  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  As  they  proceed  they  give  off  at  intervals  short  and  usually 
curved  branches  which  proceed  without  further  division  to  the  dilated 
ends  of  the  m-iniferous  tubules.     Within  the  capsule  the  small  artery 
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(afferent  vessel)  breaks  up  into  a  larger  number  of  capillary  yessels 
which  haye  a  convoluted  arrangement,  and  are  closely  held  together 
by  connective  tissue  to  form  a  spheroidal  vascular  tuft,  the  glomendus 


Fiff.  572. 


Fig.  573. 


Fig.  572. — Diagram  of  the  wstjiibution  of  the 

BLOOU-VESSELS    IN    THE    KIDNEY    (from   Ludwig). 

ai,  ai,  interlobular  arteries  ;  ?■;",  vi,  interlobular 
veins  ;  (/,  a  glomerulus  ;  vs,  stellate  vein  ;  ai;  vr, 
arterioe  et  ven^  rectm  forming  pencil-like  bundles, 
ab,  vh  ;  vp,  venous  plexus  in  the  impillse. 


Fig.   573. — Diagram    showing   the    relation   of 

THE     URINIFEROUS     TUBULES    TO     THE     BLOOD-VES- 
SELS (after  Bowman), 

a,  one  of  the  interlobular  arteries  ;  a',  afferent 
artery  passing  into  the  glomerulus ;  c,  capsule  of 
the  glomerulus ;  t,  convoluted  tube  ;  e',  e',  efferent 
vessels  which  subdivide  in  the  plexus  p,  sun-ounding 
the  tube,  and  finally  terminate  in  the  interlobular 
vein,  e. 


of  Malpighi,  A  vein  (efferent  vessel) 
smaller  than  the  artery,  emerges  from  the 
glomerulus  close  to  the  point  where  the 
artery  enters  ;  but,  instead  of  joining  with 
other  small  veins  to  form  larger  venous 
trunks,  as  is  the  case  in  other  organs,  the 
efferent  vessel  divides  into  branches  after 
the  manner  of  an  artery,  and  from  these 
arises  a  dense  network  of  capillaries 
Avhich  everywhere  ramify  over  the  walls 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules  (fig.  573), 
the  meshes  of  the  network  being  poly- 
convoluted  tubules  and  elongated  amongst  the 
But  the  efferent  vessels  fi'om  the  lower- 


gonal    amongst   th 

tubules  of  the  medullary  rays 

most  glomeruli  break  up  wholly  into  pencils  of  straight  vessels  (false 

Vasa  recta)  which  pass  directly  into  the  bomidary  layer  of  the  medulla, 

and  there  supply  the  continuation  downwards  of  the  medullary  rays  into 

the  pyramid. 
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The  renal  arteries  give  branches  likewise  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  which 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  lumbar  arteries,  and  that  so  freely  that  Ludwig 
was  able  partially  to  inject  the  kidneys  of  a  dog  from  the  aorta  after  the  renal 
arteries  had  been  tied. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  by  interlolidar 
veins  which  accompany  the  interlobular  arteries,  and  join  the  convex  side 
of  the  venous  arches  which  lie  between  the  medulla  and  cortex,  and  also 
by  veins  which  lie  close  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  organ,   and  take 


Fig.  574, 


rig.  574. — Injected   glomerulus  from  the  inner  part  of  the  cortical  substance 
OF  THE  horse's  KIDNEY.     70  DIAMETERS  (from  Kolliker  after  Bowman). 
a,  interlobular  artery;  af,  afferent  vessel ;  m,  in,  convoluted  vessels  of  the  glomemlus  ; 
e  f,  efferent  vessel  ;  b,  its  subdivision  in  the  medullary  substance. 

Fig.  575. — Longitudinal  section  of  a  part  of  the  medullary  substance  and  the 
adjacent  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  showing  the  blood-vessels  injected 
(from  Soutliey). 

The  figure  is  designed  principally  to  show  the  origin  of  the  false  vasa  recta.  AA, 
interlobular  arteries  ;  Aa,  transverse  section  of  anastomotic  arch ;  CV,  cortical  veins ; 
m,  glomeruli ;  R,  E,  false  vasa  recta ;  MV,  medullary  veins. 

origin  by  the  conveyance  of  minute  venous  radicles,  so  as  to  present  a 
stellate  appearance  (vence  stellulce).  These  vessels,  which  receive  blood 
from  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  pass  inwards  through  the  cortex  and  also 
join  the  venous  arches. 

With  the  exception  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  false  arteriee  rectte 
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the  blood  supply  of  the  medulla  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  that 
of  the  cortex,  although  of  course  the  capillary  network  is  contuiuous 
tliroughout.  The  i^yramids  are  chiefly  provided  with  blood  by  vessels 
which  come  off  directly  from  the  concave  side  of  the  arterial  arches,  and 
passing  down  into  the  boundary  layer  of  the  medulla  there  divide  to 
forui  bunches  or  pencils  of  parallel  or  slightly  diverging  minute  vessels 
(true  arterise  rectaj,  fig.  572,  ar),  which  by  alternating  with  the  bundles 
of  uriniferous  tubules  which  are  passing  ujd  to  the  cortex  to  form  the 
medullary  rays,  produce  the  characteristic  streaked  appearance  of  this 
part  of  the  pyramid. 

The  long  meshed  capillary  network  which  is  supplied  by  the  true 
arterise  rectse,  is  continued  down  to  the  apex  of  the  papilla.  Here  the 
veins  of  the  pyi*amid  conmience  in  a  close  plexus  of  small  venous 
radicles  sm'rounding  the  excretory  ducts  near  their  orifices  (fig.  572,  V])). 
Passing  outwards  towards  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  receiving  lateral 
branches  at  acute  angles  from  its  capillary  network,  the  small  veins 
become  collected  together  into  pencils,  the  vessels  of  '\\diich  (vense 
rectse)  are  intermixed  with  the  arterife  rectfe,  and  unite  into  vessels 
which  open  into  the  concave  side  of  the  venous  arch. 

The  venous  trunks  thence  proceed,  in  company  with  the  arteries, 
through  the  cortical  septula  between  the  pja'amids,  to  the  sinus  of  the 
kidney.  Joining  together,  they  escape  from  the  hilus,  and  ultimately 
form  a  single  vein,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  ends  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

Iiympliatics.- — The  IjTnphatics  of  the  kidney  are  numerous,  consisting  of  a 
superficial  set  forming'  a  plexus  in  the  fibrous  capsule,  and  of  deep  lymphatics 
which  issue  from  the  hilus  with  the  blood-vessels.  Ludwig"  and  Zawarykin  have 
shown  that  there  exists  a  network  of  freely  intercommunicating  lymphatic 
spaces  between  the  tubules,  in  communication  both  with  the  lymphatics  of  the 
surface  and  those  which  issae  with  the  blood-vessels  at  the  hilus.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  cortical  substance. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  which  have  been  traced  into  the  kidneys  are  small.  They 
come  immediately  from  the  renal  plexus  and  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve,  and 
contain  filaments  derived  from  both  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems. 
They  may  be  traced  accompanying  the  arteries  as  far  as  their  finer  branches,  but 
it  is  uncertain  how  they  end. 

Intertubular  Stroma. — Between  the  tubules  and  vessels  of  the  kidney, 
although  they  are  disposed  closely  together,  a  small  amount  of  interstitial 
substance  of  the  nature  of  connective  tissue  is  found.  It  has  a  more  fibrous 
character  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chief  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  also 
around  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  the  tubes  of  the  medullary  substance. 
The  stroma  is  more  abundant  in  the  cortical  substance,  where  it  contains  many 
connective  tissue  corpuscles,  than  in  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  medullary  substance  ; 
but  it  is  very  abimdant  towards  the  apices  of  the  papillEe. 

Literature. — C.  Ludwig,  Article  "Kidney "in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  (where 
the  literature  up  to  that  time  will  be  found)  ;  Eherth,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1872  ;  Heiden- 
hain,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat. ,  X.  1873  ;  W.  Pye,  in  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  X. 
1875;  Pansch,  in  Ai-ch.  f.  Anat.,  1876  (position  of  kidney)  ;  S.  Scliachowa,  Untersuch. 
ii.  d.  Nieren,  Diss.,  Berne,  1876  ;  Drasch,  in  Wiener  Sitzungsb.,  1877  ;  Langlums,  in 
Vircb.  Arch.,  1878  ;  Biidf/e,  in  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1878  ;  Buchhammer,  in 
Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1879  (varieties)  ;  Cornil,  in  Gomptes  rend.,  1879  ;  Runeberg-,  in  Nord. 
med,  ark.,  XI ;  HenscUen,  Akad.  Afhandl.  in  Upsala,  1879. 
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THE    UBETEBS. 

The  ureters  are  the  two  tubes  "which  conduct  the  urine  from  the 
Iddneys  into  the  bladder.  The  dilated  commencement  of  each,  situated 
in  the  sinus  of  the  kidney  and  into  which  the  calices  pour  their  contents, 
has  already  been  described.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hilus  of  the 
kidney  the  pelvis  becomes  gradually  contracted,  and  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  the  gland,  assuming  the  cylindi-ical  form,  receives  the  name  of 
ureter. 

The  ureters  measure  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  length  ;  their 
ordinary  width  is  about  that  of  a  goose-quill.  They  are  frequently, 
however,  dilated  at  intervals,  especially  near  the  lower  end.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  tube,  excepting  its  orifice,  is  that  contained  in  the 
walls  of  the  bladder. 

Each  ureter  passes  at  first  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  to 
enter  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  then  curves  forwards  and 
inwards,  to  reach  the  base  of  the  bladder.  In  its  whole  course,  it  lies 
close  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  is  connected  to  neighbouring  parts  by 
loose  areolar  tissue.  Superiorly,  it  rests  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is 
crossed  very  obliquely  fi-om  within  outwards,  by  the  spermatic  vessels, 
which  descend  in  front  of  it.  The  right  ureter  is  close  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Lower  down,  the  ureter  passes  either  over  the  common  or 
the  external  iliac  vessels,  behind  the  termination  of  the  ileum  on  the 
right  side  and  the  sigmoid  fiexure  of  the  colon  on  the  left.  Descending 
into  the  pelvis,  it  enters  the  fold  of  peritoneum  forming  the  correspond- 
ing posterior  false  ligament  of  the  bladder,  and,  reaching  the  side  of  the 
bladder  near  the  base  (?;,  fig.  577),  runs  downwards  and  forwards  in 
contact  wdth  it,  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  and  is  crossed 
upon  its  inner  side,  in  the  male,  by  the  vas  deferens  {i),  which  passes 
down  between  the  ureter  and  the  l3ladder.  In  the  female,  the  ureters 
run  along  the  sides  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina 
before  reaching  the  bladder. 

Having  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  about  two  inches  apart 
from  one  another,  the  ureters  enter  its  coats,  and  running  obliquely 
through  them  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  open  at  length  upon 
the  inner  surface  by  two  narrow  and  oblique  slit-like  openings,  which 
are  situated,  in  the  male,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  urethral 
orifice,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  This  oblique 
passage  of  the  m-eter  through  the  vesical  walls,  while  allowing  the  mine 
to  flow  into  the  bladder,  has  the  elfect  of  preventing  its  reflux. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  ureter  are  pinkish  or  bhiish  white  in 
colour.  They  consist  of  an  external  fibrous  coat,  a  middle  coat  of  plain 
muscular  tissue,  and  a  mucous  lining.  The  muscular  coat  possesses  two 
layers  of  longitudinal  fibres  and  a  middle  circular  layer. 

The  mucous  memirane,  thin  and  smooth,  presents  a  few  longitudinal 
folds  when  the  ureter  is  laid  open.  It  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue 
which  becomes  gradually  loose  towards  the  muscular  coat,  but  there  is 
no  marked  distinction  into  mucous  •  and  submucous  layers.  It  is  pro- 
longed above  to  the  papillte  of  the  kidney,  and  below  becomes  continuous 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder.  The  epithelium  (fig.  57G)  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  like  that  of  the  bladder.  It  is  stratified,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  three  layers  of  cells,  in  the  uppermost  of  wliich  the 
cells  are  somewhat  cubical,  with  dejDressions  on  their  under  surface,  which 
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fit  upon  the  rounded  ends  of  a  second  layer  of  j^ear-shaped  cells  ;  then 
follow  one  or  more  layers  of  rounded  or  oval  cells,  with  processes 
extending  down  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

Fig.   5/6. 


Fig.  576. — Epithelium  from  the  peltis  of  the   human   kidney  (Kblliker.)    350 

DIAMETERS. 

A,  different  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  separated  ;  B,  the  same  in  situ. 

A  few  small  mucous  glands  laave  occasionally  been  described  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ureter  and  in  the  renal  pelvis,  but  tliey  appear  not  to  be  constantly  present  in 
man.     Lymphoid  nodules  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  ureter  is  supplied  with  blood  from  small  branches 
of  the  renal,  the  spennatic,  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  inferior  vesical  ai-teries. 
The  veins  end  in  various  neighbouring  vessels.  The  nerves  come  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  hypogastric  j^lexuses.  They  form  plexuses  in 
the  outer  and  muscular  coats  containing  a  few  ganglion-cells. 

Varieties. — Sometimes  there  is  no  funnel-shaped  expansion  of  the  ureter  at 
its  upper  end  into  a  pelvis,  but  the  calices  unite  into  two  or  more  narrow  tubes, 
which  afterwards  coalesce  to-  form  the  ureter.  Occasionally,  the  separation  of 
these  two  tubes  continues  lower  down  than  usual,  and  even  reaches  as  low  as  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  the  ureter  is  double.  In  rare  cases,  a  triple  ureter  has 
been  met  with. 

In  instances  of  long-continued  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  the 
ureters  occasionally  become  enoimously  dilated. 


THE    UmiTARY    BLADDER. 

The  vrinary  Madder  (vesica,  urinaria)  is  a  hoUow  receptacle  for  the 
urine,  having  an  average  capacity  of  about  a  pint  when  moderately 
distended,  but  capable  of  being  distended  to  a  considerably  greater 
degree. 

The  average  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  often  stated  to  be  greater  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  ;  and,  no  doubt,  instances  of  very  large  female  bladders  are  not 
un  frequent,  but  these  have  probably  been  the  result  of  unusual  distension  :  in. 
the  natural  condition,  according  to  Luschka  and  Henle,  the  female  bladder  is 
decidedly  smaller  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  bladder,  its  position  in  the  abdomino-pelvic 
cavity,  and'  its  relations  to  surrounding  parts,  vary  greatly,  according 
to  its  state  of  distension  or  collapse.  When  empty,  the  bladder  lies 
deeply  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  a  vertical  antero-posterior  section  pre- 
sents a  triangular  appearance,  being  flattened  above  and  below,  having 
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its  base  turned  backwards  and  somewhat  downwards,  whilst  its  apex  is 
directed  forwards  over  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  moderately  full,  it 
1-3  still  contained  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  has  a  rounded  form  (fig. 
.577,  a),  but  when  completely  distended,  it  rises  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  becomes  egg-shaped  ;  its  larger  end,  which  is  called  the 
base,  or  fundus,  being  directed  backwards  towards  the  rectum  in  the 
male  and  tha  vagina  in  the  female  ;   and  its  smaller  end,  or  summit. 

Fig.  577. 


Fig.  .577. — Lateral  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  male  pelvis  (R.  Quain).     \ 

The  left  hip-bone  has  been  disarticulated  from  the  sacrum,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ischium  cut  through,  and  the  jjubis  divided  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  ;  a,  bladder ; 
h,  U,  rectum  ;  c,  membranous  part  of  tlie  urethra  ;  d,  section  of  the  left  corpus  caver- 
nosum  ;  e,  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  of  the  urethra  ;  /,  Cowper's  gland  ;  g,  section  of  the 
body  of  tlie  pubis  ;  h,  sphincter  ani  muscle  ;  /,  f)ait  of  the  left  vas  deferens  ;  m,  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  sacrum  ;  n,  divided  sj^ine  of  the  ischium  ;  o,  coccyx  ;  p,  prostate 
gland  ;  r,  r,  peritoneum  ;  r',  recto-vesical  pouch ;  u,  left  ureter ;  v,  left  vesicula  semi- 
nalis. 


resting  against  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  base  is  the  thickened  portion  often  mis- 
named the  cervix,  or  iieclc,  fi'om  which  the  urethra  abruptly  leads  off. 

The  long  axis  of  the  distended  bladder  is  directed  nearly  horizontally 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  in  a  line  from  the  coccyx  to  a  point 
somewhat  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  being  gradually  distended, 
the  bladder  curves  slightly  forwards,  so  that  it  becomes  more  convex 
behind  than  in  front,  and  its  upper  end  is  by  degrees  turned  more  and 
more  towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  Lastly,  the  bladder,  when 
filled,  appears  slightly  compressed  fi-om  above  downwards,  so  that  its 
diameter  in  that  direction  is  less  than  from  side  to  side.  In  its  ordinary 
state,  the  longest  diameter  in  the  male  is  from  base  to  summit  :  but  in 
the  female  its  breadth  is  often  greater  than  its  height.  During  infancy 
the  bladder  is  pjTiform  when  distended,  and  hes  chiefly  in  the  abdomen. 
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Connections. — While  freely  moveable  in  all  other  directions  upon 
surrounding  parts,  the  bladder  is  fixed  below  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis 
by  the  neck,  and  by  fibrous  bands  given  ofi^  from  the  recto-vesical 
fascia  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  337),  named  the  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  It  is 
supported,  moreover,  by  strong  areolar  connections  with  the  rectum  or 
vagina,  according  to  the  sex,  in  a  shghter  degree  by  the  two  ureters,  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  and  the  urachus,  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and,  lastly,  by  a  partial  covering  of  the  peritoneum,  which,  in 
being  reflected  from  this  organ  in  different  directions,  forms  duplica- 
tures,  named  the  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

The  inferior  or  jmdic  surface  is  entirely  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and 
is  in  apposition  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  the  symphysis  and  body 
of  the  pubis,  and,  if  the  organ  be  fall,  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  connected  to  these  parts  by  loose  areolar  tissue, 
and  to  the  back  of  the  pubis  by  two  strong  bands  of  the  recto-vesical 
fascia,  named  the  anterior  true  ligaments.  This  surface  of  the  bladder 
may  be  punctured  above  the  pubis  without  wounding  the  peritoneum. 

The  svjierior  or  alclominal  surface  is  entirely  free,  and  covered  every- 
where by  the  peritoneum,  which  in  the  male  is  prolonged  also  for  a  short 
distance  upon  the  base  of  the  bladder.  In  the  male,  this  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  rectum,  and  in  the  female  with  the  uterus,  as  well  as, 
in  both  sexes,  with  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  Beneath  the 
peritoneum,  in  the  male,  a  part  of  the  vas  deferens  is  found  on  each  side 
of  the  hinder  portion  of  this  surface. 

The  summit  is  connected  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  tapering 
median  cord,  named  the  uraclms,  Avhich  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
mixed  at  its  base  with  plain  muscular  fibres  which  are  prolonged  upon  it 
from  the  bladder.  This  cord,  becoming  narrower  as  it  ascends,  passes 
upwards  from  the  apex  of  the  bladder  between  the  linea  alba  and  the 
peritoneum,  to  reach  the  umbilicus,  where  it  becomes  blended  with  the 
dense  fibrous  tissue  found  in  that  situation. 

The  urachus,  which  forms  in  the  early  foetal  state  a  tubular  communication 
between  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  allantoic  vesicle,  preserves,  according  to 
Luschka,  vestiges  of  its  original  condition  in  the  form  of  a  long  interrupted 
cavity,  with  irregularities  and  dilatations,  lined  with  epithelium  similar  to  that 
ol  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  communicating  by  a  ime  opening  with  the  vesical 
cavity. 

The  sides  of  the  bladder,  when  it  is  distended,  are  rounded  and  pro- 
minent, and  are  each  of  them  crossed  obliquely  by  the  cord  of  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  which  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the 
superior  vesical  artery,  and  runs  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  umbilicus, 
approaching  the  urachus  above  the  summit  of  the  bladder.  Behind  and 
above  this  cord  the  side  of  the  bladder  is  covered  with  peritoneum,  but 
below  and  in  front  of  it  the  peritoneum  does  not  reach  the  bladder, 
which  is  here  connected  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity  by  loose  areolar 
tissue  containing  fat,  and,  near  its  anterior  and  lower  part,  by  the  broad, 
■  expansion  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  forming  the  lateral  true  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens  crosses  obliquely  the  hinder  part  of  this  lateral  surface, 
from  before  backwards  and  downwards,  and  turning  over  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  ai-tery,  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter,  along  the 
back  part  of  the  superior  surface,  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  tase  ov  fundus  (fig.  578)  is  the  widest  part  of  the  bladder.    It  is 
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directed  downwards  as  well  as  backwards,  and  differs  according  to 
the  sex  in  its  relations  to  other  parts.  In  the  male  it  rests  against''  the 
second  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  is  covered  superiorly  for  a  short  space 
by  the  peritoneum,  which,  however,  is  immediately  reflected  from  it 
upon  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  the  recto-vesical  pouch  (fig.  577,  r'). 
Below  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  base  of  the 


Fig.  578. 


Fig.    573. — Base   of   the   male 

BLADDER  WITH  THE  VESICUL^ 
SEiriNALES,  VASA  DEFERENTIA, 
AND    PROSTATE    EXPOSED     (from 

Haller).     I.. 

a,  line  of  reflection  of  the  peri- 
toneum in  tlie  recto  -  vesical 
poucli  ;  h,  the  part  above  this 
from  which  the  peritoneum  has 
been  removed,  exposing  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  ;  i,  left 
vas  deferens  ending  in  e,  the  left 
ejaculatory  duct  ;  s,  left  vesicula 
seminalis  joining  the  same  duct ; 
the  right  vas  deferens,  and  the 
right  vesicula  seminalis,  marked 
s,  s,  unravelled,  are  also  shown  ; 
2'y,  under  side  of  the  prostate 
gland,  cut  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  ;  m,  small  part 
of  the  membranous  jjortion  of  the 
urethra  ;  u,  u,  the  ureters,  of 
which  the  right  is  turned  to  the 
side. 


bladder  is  adherent  to  the  rectum  by  dense  areolar  tissue  over  a  triangular 
area  bounded  at  the  sides  by  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesicute  seminales 
(fig.  578  s,  s),  whilst  its  apex  in  front  reaches  the  prostate  gland  (p).  It 
is  in  this  space,  which  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts  is  by  no  means  so 
large  as  it  appears  after  they  are  distm-bed  in  dissection,  that  the  bladder 
may  be  punctured  from  the  rectum  without  injury  to  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  female,  the  base  of  the  bladder  is  of  less  extent,  and  does  not 
reach  so  far  back  in  the  pelvis  as  in  the  male  :  for  it  rests  against  the 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  both 
of  which  organs  intervene  between  it  and  the  rectum.  This  part  of  the 
bladder  adheres  to  the  vagina,  and  above  that  adhesion  the  peritoneum 
forms  a  pouch  between  it  and  the  uterus,  much  shallower  than  the  recto- 
vesical pouch  of  the  male. 

That  part  of  the  bladder  where  the  urethra  leads  off  from  the  cavity 
is  the  most  strongly  muscular  part  of  the  vesical  wall,  and  in  the 
male  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  by 
which  it  is  supported.  In  both  sexes  this  part  of  the  bladder  in  the 
erect  posture  is  lowest ;  it  lies  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  base  and 
the  pubic  surface. 

Ligaments  of  the  bladder. — The  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  four 
in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  lateral,  aU  derived  from  the  vesical 
portion  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  false  ligaments  ov  peritoneal  folds  are  described  as  five  in  number. 
Two  of  them,  named  posterior  false  ligaments  or  recto-vesical  folds,  run 
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forwards  in  tlie  male  alono-  tlie  sides  of  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  and 
lateral  aspect  of  the  bladder,  and  bound  the  sides  of  the  recto-vesical 
cul-de-sac.  In  the  female  these  posterior  folds  pass  forwards  from  the 
sides  of  the  uterus,  and  are  comparatively  small.  The  two  lateral  false 
ligaments  extend  from  the  iliac  fossse  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  each 
separated  from  the  corresponding  posterior  ligament  by  a  prominent 
angle  in  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  lies.  The  superior 
false  ligament  (ligamentum  suspensorium)  is  the  portion  of  peritoneum 
between  the  ascending  parts  of  the  hypogastric  arteries,  and  reaches 
from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 

Interior  of  the  bladder. — On  opening  the  bladder,  its  internal 
surface  is  found  to  be  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  compara- 
tively loosely  attached  to  the  other  coats,  so  that  in  the  empty  condition 
of  the  organ  it  is  nearly  everywhere  thrown  into  small  wrinkles  or  rug», 
which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  distended.  Besides  these,  the 
interior  of  the  bladder  is  often  marked  by  reticular  elevations  or  ridges, 
corresponding  with  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  is  seen  the  orifice  leading  into  the 
m'ethra,  around  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  corrugated  longitudinally. 
Immediately  behind  the  urethral  opening,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus, 
is  a  smooth  triangular  surface,  having  its  apex  turned  forwards,  which, 
owing  to  the  firmer  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent 
tissues,  never  presents  any  rug^e,  even  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  This 
surface  is  named  the  trigone  (trigonum  vesicae,  Lieutaud) ;  at  its  postero- 
superior  angles  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  ureters,  situated  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  fi'om  each  other,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  anterior 
angle,  where  the  bladder  opens  into  the  urethra. 

The  orifices  of  the  ureters,  presenting  the  appearance  of  oval  slits, 
are  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  :  they  are  united  by  a 
curved  elevation,  convex  forwards,  which  extends  generally  outwards 
and  backwards  beyond  them,  and  which  corresponds  in  position  with 
a  muscular  band  which  joins  them  together  and  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Proceeding  forwards  from  opposite  the  middle  of  this,  is 
another  slight  elevation  of  the  mucous  surface,  named  the  uvula  vesicm 
which  projects  from  below  into  the  urethral  orifice.  In  the  female, 
the  trigone  is  small,  and  the  uvula  indistinct.  In  the  male  the  uvula 
lies  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  jDrostate,  and  is  some- 
times prolonged  on  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  produced  by  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue.  In  its  natural 
state  this  may  contribute  to  the  more  perfect  closure  of  the  orifice  of 
the  bladder  ;  when  enlarged  by  disease  it  frequently  produces  considerable 
obstruction  at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 


STRUCTURE    OF    THE    BLADDER. 

The  bladder  is  composed  of  a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  submucous^ 
and  a  mucous  coat,  and  supplied  with  numerous  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  seroTis  or  peritoneal  coat  is  a  partial  covering,  investing  only 
the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the  bladder,  and  reflected  from  it  upon 
the  surrounding  parts  in  the  manner  already  described  in  detail. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  so  arranged 
as  to  warrant  the  usual  description  of  them  as  forming  layers,  the  outer 
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of  which  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  more  or  less  longitudinal,  and  the 
next  of  fibres  more  circular  in  disposition  ;  while  beneath  this,  is  another 
imperfect  longitudinal  layer  more  recently  recognised. 

The  e-xternal  or  longihuUnal fibres  (fig.  579,  a,  580,  1),  and  fig.  581,  a,  h,) 
are  most  distinctly  marked  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
bladder.     Commencing  in  front  at  the  neck  of  the  organ,  fi-om  the  pubes 

Fig.  579. 


Fig.  579. — View  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  from  before  (Allen 
Thomson,  after  Pettigrew,  and  from  nature),  g 
On  the  right  side  the  superficial  fibres  are  shown  ;  on  the  left  the  deeji  or  circular 
fibres  chiefly  are  displayed,  a,  on  the  right  side,  the  median  and  most  sujjerficial  bands. 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  in  \vhich  a  slight  decussation  of  fibres  is  seen  ;  a',  those 
diverging  somewhat  ;  a",  the  lowest,  which  pass  much  more  obliquely  ;  the  attachment 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres  to  the  prostate  is  shown  ;  on  the  left  side,  c,  the  upj)er,  c',  the 
middle,  c",  the  lowest  set  of  circular  or  deeper  fibres  ;  at  s,  the  thickest  and  most  trans- 
verse sets  of  these  fibres  forming  the  sphincter  ;  p,  half  the  prostate  left  on  the  right 
side,  the  left  having  been  removed;  u,  the  iirachus,  into  which  some  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  are  seen  prolonged. 


Fig.   580. — View  OF  THE  muscular  fibres  op  the  bladder  from  behind  (Allen 
(Thomson,  after  Pettigrew,  and  from  nature).     -3- 

On  the  right  side  the  superficial  fibres  are  displayed  ;  on  the  left  the  deeper  fibres  of 
the  same  kind  or  intermediate  fibres,  and  some  of  the  circular  fibres  ;  h,  b,  the  median, 
most  superficial  and  strongest  bands  of  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  right  side;  6',  the  more 
diverging  set  of  fibres  near  the  middle  of  the  bladder  ;  b",  the  most  divergent  fibres 
which  surround  the  entrance  of  the  ureters  ;  on  the  left  side,  c,  c,  and  c",  indicate  the 
deeper  circular  fibres  passing  round  at  various  levels  and  crossing  with  the  deeper  diverg- 
ing fibres  posteriorly  ;  s,  the  most  transverse  fibres  at  the  neck  forming  the  sphincter  ; 
?(,  the  urachus  ;  ur,  the  ureters  ;  the  left  half  of  the  prostate  has  been  removed  to  showr 
the  sphincter  ;  v,  part  of  the  right  vas  deferens  and  vesicula  seminalis. 

in  both  sexes  (musculi  pubo-vesicales),  and,  in  the  male,  fi-om  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  prostate  gland,  they  may  be  traced  upwards  along  the 
anterior  surface  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder  ;  and  they  may  likewise  be 
followed  down  over  the  posterior  surface  and  base  to  the  under  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  they  become  attached  to  the  prostate  in 
the  male,  and  to  the  front  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.     Upon  the  sides 
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the  superficial  fasciculi  run  more  or  less  obliquely,  and  often  intersect 
one  another  :  in  the  male  they  reach  the  prostate.  At  the  summit 
a  few  are  continued  along  the  urachus.  The  longitudinal  fibres 
taken  together,  constitute  what  has  been  named  the  detrusor  tirinc^ 
muscle. 

The  so-called  circular  fibres  form  a  thin  and  somewhat  irregular 
reticulated  layer  distributed  over  the  body  of  the  bladder,  having 
various  appearances  in  different  bladders.  Their  course  may  in  general 
be  looked  upon  as  transverse,  but  for  the  most  part  throughout  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  bladder  they  cross  one  another  in  very  oblique 
bands  :  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  organ  they  assmne  a  more  circular 
course,  and  upon  the  fiindus  and  trigone  form  a  tolerably  regular  layer. 
Close  to  and  around  the  cervix,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  pro- 
state in  the  male,  they  densely  encircle  the  orifice  and  constitute  what 
has  been  named  the  sphincter  vesicce,  which,  however,  is  not  distinct  from 
the  other  fibres,  and  according  to  Henle  does  not  perform  the  function 
of  a  sphincter  but  can  only  serve  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  this  part 
of  the  bladder,  the  part  of  a  sphincter  being  performed  by  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  prostate. 

The  third  stratum  of  fibres,  still  more  deeply  situated,  and  which 
might  be  termed  internal  longitudinal,  was  first  described  by  Elhs,  who 


Fig.    581. — View    of     the     muscular 

riBRES     OP     THE     BLADDER      FROM     THE 

LEFT  SIDE  (Allen  Thomson,  after  Petti- 
grew,  and  from  nature).      3 

The  anterior  and  posterior  superfcial 
fibres  are  seen  running  from  below  up- 
wards, crossing  each  other  by  their  diver- 
gence on  the  side  of  the  bladder,  and  are 
indicated  by  the  same  letters  as  in  the 
preceding  figures  ;  at  c,  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  longitudinal  fibres  has  been  re- 
moved so  as  to  expose  the  deeper  circular 
fibres. 

distinguished  it  as  "  submucous." 
It  is  thin,  and  its  bundles  have 
a  reticular  arrangement  but  with 
a  general  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. 


Fig.  581. 


The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  forms  so  irregular  a  covering-,  that,  when  the 
organ  is  much  distended,  intervals  arise  in  which  the  walls  are  very  thin  ;  and, 
should  the  internal  or  mucous  lining-  protrude  in  any  spot  through  the  muscular 
bundles,  a  sort  of  hernia  is  produced,  which  may  go  on  increasing,  so  as  to  form 
what  is  called  a  vesical  sacculus,  or  apjjendix  ■vesica',  the  bladder  thus  affected 
being  termed  saeeulated.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  which  is  liable 
to  occur  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  other  affections  impeding  the  issue  of  the 
urine,  gives  rise  to  that  condition  named  the  fasciculated  bladder,  in  which  the 
interior  of  the  organ  is  marked  by  strong  reticulated  ridges  or  columns,  with 
intervening  depressions. 


N'ext  to  the  muscular  coat,  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  latter,  is  a  well-marked  layer 
of  areolar  tissue,  the  vascular  or  suljinxicous  coat.     This  submucous 
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areolar  layer  contains  a  large  number  of  fine  coiled  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue. 

The  mucous  menilirane  of  the  bladder  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale 
rose  colour.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ureters  and  kidneys,  and  below  with  that  of  the  urethra.  Neither  here 
nor  in  the  ureters  is  the  mucous  membrane  provided  with  a  muscularis 
raucosfc.  It  adheres  loosely  to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  is  thus  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  wi'inkles,  except  at  the  trigone,  where  it  is  always  more 
even.  It  is  covered  with  a  stratified  epithelium,  similar  to  that  of  the 
ureters.  The  cells  vary  much  in  form  according  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder,  for  in  the  distended  organ  they  are  flattened  out 
so  as  to  cover  a  larger  surface,  while  in  the  empty  condition  of  the 
bladder  they  are  of  less  diameter  and  proportionately  higher. 

Vessels. — The  stqierlor  vesical  arteries  proceed  from  the  remaining  pervious 
portions  of  the  hypogastric  arteries ;  in  the  adult  they  appear  as  direct  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac.  The  inferior  vesical  arteries  are  usually  derived  from  the 
anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  In  the  female  the  uterine  arteries  also 
send  branches  to  the  bladder.  The  neck  and  base  of  the  organ  appear  to  be  the 
most  vascular  portions.  The  veins  form  large  plexuses  around  the  neck,  sides, 
and  base  of  the  bladder  ;  they  eventually  pass  into  the  internal  iliac  veins.  The 
lymjyhatics  follow  a  similar  course. 

The  nerves  are  derived  partly  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  partly  from  the  sacral  plexus  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  former  are 
said  to  be  chiefly  distributed  to  the  upper  i^art  of  the  bladder,  whilst  the  spinal 
nerves  may  be  traced  more  directly  to  its  neck  and  base.  According  to  Kisselew, 
the  nerves  form  a  network  immediately  imder  the  epithelium,  from  which 
filaments  pass  amongst  the  epithelium  cells,  where  they  end  in  special  cells. 
G-angliated  plexuses  of  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  send  branches 
both  to  these  and  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  (F.  Darwin). 

Eecent  literature  of  the  bladder  and  ureters. — Oherstclner  in  Sticker's 
Handbook,  1871  ;  Dancffe  u.  v.  Welter,  (portion  of  bladder)  Mem-pres.  k  I'acad.  roy.  de 
med.,  Eruxelles,  1872  ;  Jurie  in  Wiener  med.  Jahrb.  IV.  1873  :  Egli  in  Arch.  f.  mikr. 
Anat.,  IX.  (glands  in  pelvis) ;  Paneth  in  Wiener  Sitznngsb. ,  74, 1876  (epithelium) ;  WeigeH, 
Hofniami in  Yirch.  Arch.  LXX.,LXXII.,  1877  (abnormalities  of  ureter)  ;  Hofmann,  ibid. 
(capacity  of  bladder)  ;  Hamhurger,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  XVII  ;  Mayer,  in  Virch. 
Ai'ch.  LXXXV.  (ganglion-cells  in  iireter). 

On  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the  bladdei',  see  Ellis,  in  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Society, 
1856,  and  Demonstrations  of  Anatomy  ;  Pettigrew,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1866  ;  Sabatier, 
Eech.  anat.  et  phys.  sur  les  appareils  musculaiies  corresiiondants  a  la  vessie  et  a  la  pros- 
tate dans  les  deux  sexes,  1864  ;  Cacliat  in  Gaz.  med.  V.,  1876  (sphincter  vesica). 

EEPRODUCTIVE    OEGANS. 
I.    IN  THE  MALE   SEX. 

Under  this  head  are  included — 1,  the  testes  with  their  ducts  and 
coverings  ;  and,  2,  the  urethra,  with  certain  accessory  parts,  such  as  the 
prostate  and  Cowper's  glands.  The  urethra  in  the  male  is  at  once  the 
outlet  for  the  urine  from  the  bladder  and  the  products  of  secretion  from 
the  sexual  glands.  Extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  it  is  surrounded  in  its  first  part  by  the  prostate 
gland,  and  there  receives  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testes  and  vesicute 
seminalcs  ;  its  second  part  passes  through  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum  ;  and  its  third  and  longest  part  passes  along  the  perineum  and 
penis,  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
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T^he  prostate  gland  is  a  firm,  glandular,  and  muscular  body,  somewhat 
resembling  a  chestnut  in  shape  and  size,  which  adjoins  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  encloses  the  first  part  of  the  urethra  :  it  is  placed  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  subpubic  fascia,  and  rests 
posteriorly  against  the  rectum.  Its  posterior  or  rectal  surface  is  larger 
than  its  flattened  anterior  or  pubic  surface.  It  usually  measures  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  across  at  its  widest  part,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
its  base  to  its  apex,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  ordinary 
weight  is  about  six  drachms. 

The  pubic  surface  of  the  prostate  is  flattened  and  marked  with   a 
slight  longitudinal  fiirrow  ;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  from 
the  pubic  symphysis,  and  there,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  the  gland  is  con- 
Fig.  582.— Tkansverse  section  of  the  pros- 
tate  GLAND    THROUGH    THE    MIDDLE.        (Allen 

Thomson. ) 

V,  the  urethra  into  which  the  eminence  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis  rises  from  below  ;  s,  the  sinus 
or  utricle  cut  through  ;  d  e,  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  ;  m,  superiorly,  the  deep  sphincter  muscu- 
lar fibres  ;  m,  lower  down,  intersecting  muscular 
bands  in  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate  ;  p, 
glandular  substance. 

nected  to  the  pubic  bones  by  the  thickenings  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  which 
form  the  pubo-prostatic  ligaments  or  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 
The  posterior  or  rectal  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  marked  by  a  slight  de- 
pression, or  by  two  grooves,  which  meet  in  fi'ont,  and  correspond  with 
the  course  of  the  seminal  ducts,  as  well  as  mark  the  limits  of  the  lateral 
lobes  in  this  situation  :  it  is  in  close  apposition  with  the  rectum,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  l^end  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  or  anal  part  of 
that  viscus,  where  the  surface  and  superior  border  of  the  gland  can  be 
felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  intestine.  The  sides  are  convex 
and  prominent,  and  are  covered  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  levatores 
ani  muscles,  which  pass  back  on  each  side,  from  the  pubis  and  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urettoa,  and  embrace  the  sides  of  the  prostate.  The 
base  of  the  gland  directed  towards  the  bladder  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  is  notched  in  the  middle  :  its  apex  is  turned  towards  the 
triangular  ligament.  As  already  stated,  the  prostate  encloses  the  first 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  canal  runs  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  gland,  so  that  in  general  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  distant  ft-om  the  former  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
latter  ;  but  it  frequently  varies  greatly  in  this  respect.  The  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  is  dilated  in 
the  middle ;  it  contains  the  coUiculus  seminalis  and  the  openings  of  the 
seminal  and  prostatic  ducts,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  j)articularly  de- 
scribed. The  common  or  ejaculatory  seminal  ducts,  Avhich  pass  forwards 
fi'om  the  vesiculee  seminales,  also  traverse  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate, 
enclosed  in  a  special  hollow  part  of  the  gland,  and  open  into  the 
urethi'a  ;  and  in  the  middle,  close  in  front  of  these,  is  the  prostatic 
utricle. 

The  prostate  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  lobes,  two  of 
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which,  placed  laterally,  and  meeting  behind  in  the  posterior  notch,  and 
continuous  in  front  of  the  urethra,  are  of  equal  size  ;  the  third  or  middle 
lobe,  is  a  smaller  mass,  intimately  connected  with  the  other  two,  and 
fitting  in  between  them  and  the  bladder  and  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra. 
When  prominent  it  corresponds  to  the  elevation  in  the  urinary 
bladder  called  the  uvula.  The  separation  between  the  lobes  of  the 
prostate,  which  is  normally  little  marked,  becomes  often  abnormally 
much  moi-e  apparent. 

Structure. — The  prostate  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  dense 
fibrous  coat,  which  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  with 
the  superior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  This  fibrous  capsule  is 
divisible  into  two  layers,  between  which  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins  is 
enclosed  (Adams).  The  glandular  substance  is  associated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  muscular  tissue,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
stroma  of  the  organ.  This  muscular  tissue  forms  an  external  layer  below 
the  fibrous  capsule,  and  extends  everywhere  through  the  glandular 
substance  :  there  is  also  a  strong  layer  of  circular  fibres  continuous 
posteriorly  with  the  sphincter  vesicse,  and  in  front  with  the  thin  layer 
smTounding  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  The  part  of  the 
prostate  in  front  of  the  urethra  is  almost  entirely  muscular  ;  in  the 
binder  part  the  muscular  substance  is  in  greatest  quantity  near  the 
bladder. 

The  glandular  sulstance  is  spongy  and  yielding  ;  its  colour  is  reddish 
grey,  or  sometimes  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  consists  of  nmnerous  tubular 
alveoli,  which  unite  into  a  smaller  number  of  excretory  ducts.  The 
epithelium  is  columnar  throughout.  According  to  Langerhans  there 
is  a  second  layer  of  small  cehs  next  the  basement  membrane  between 
the  tapered  eiids  of  the  columnar  cells.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gland 
the  acini  are  smaller  and  more  saccular  ;  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts 
the  tubes  are  longer  and  convoluted  at  their  ends.  The  capillary  l^lood- 
vessels  form  a  close  network  as  in  other  similar  glands  on  the  ducts  and 
acini,  and  the  different  portions  of  the  gland  are  united  by  areolar  tissue, 
and  supported  by  processes  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  fibrous  capsule  anci 
by  the  muscular  stroma.  The  ducts  open  by  fi"om  twelve  to  twenty  or 
more  orifices  upon  the  floor  of  the  m'ethra,  chiefly  in  the  hollow  on  each 
side  of  the  colliculus  seminalis. 

As  age  advances,  this  gland  often  becomes  enlarged  and  its  ducts  may  contain 
small  round  albumino-calcareous  concretions  of  laminated  appearance,  and 
varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  millet  seed. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vesical, 
hemorrhoidal,  and  pudic  arteries.  Its  veins  fonn  a  plexus  embedded  in  the 
fibrous  covering  round  the  sides  and  base  of  the  gland,  which  is  highly  developed 
in  old  subjects.  These  veins  communicate  in  front  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the 
penis,  and  behind  with  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein.  Lymphatics  ramify 
with  the  veins,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fibrous  capsule.  The  nerves,  which 
are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  consist  of  both  meduUated  and  non- 
medullated  fibres,  and  are  interspersed  with  ganglion  cells.  Pacinian  bodies  have 
also  been  observed  on  the  superficial  nerves. 

Secretion. — Examined  after  death,  the  i^rostatlc  fluid  has  a  milky  asjoect,  due 
to  the  admixture  of  a  large  number  of  epithelial  cells,  but  probably,  during  life, 
it  is  more  transparent.  According  to  Adams,  the  fluid  has  an  acid  reaction, 
and  presents,  under  the  microscope,  numerous  granules,  epithelial  cells  and  nuclei 
Some  of  the  granules  are  composed  of  lecithin  (Fiii-bringer,  in  Jena  Sitzungsb.,  1881)* 
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The  penis  is  composed  principally  of  erectile  tissue,  arranged  in  three 
long  somewhat  cTlindi'ical  masses,  which  are  enclosed  in  fibrous  sheaths, 
and  are  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  three-sided  prism  which  receives 
a  covering  from  the  general  integument.  Of  these  masses,  two,  named 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  placed  side  by  side,  form  the  prmcipal  part  of 
the  organ,  whilst  the  other,  situated  beneath  the  two  preceding,  surrounds 
the  canal  of  the  urethra,  and  is  named  corpus  cavernosum  iLvetlirc^  or 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  penis  is  attached  at  its  root  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and 
to  the  pubic  arch  ;  in  front  it  ends  in  an  enlargement  named  the  gJcuis, 
which  is  structurally  similar  to  and  continuous  with  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum. The  intermediate  portion  or  body  of  the  penis,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  three  component  parts  are  united  together,  has 
three  somewhat  flattened  sides  and  three  rounded  borders  :  the  upper 
side  is  named  the  cJorsmn.  The  glans  penis,  which  is  slightly  compressed 
above  and  below,  has  at  its  extremity  a  vertical  fissure  forming  the  external 
orifice  of  the  urethi'a  ;  its  base,  which  is  wider  than  the  body  of  the  penis, 
is  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  narrowing  extremities  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa ;  its  border  is  rounded  and  jorojecting,  and  is  named  the 
coro)ia  glanclis,  behind  which  is  a  constriction  of  the  penis  named  the 
cervix.  The  median  fold  of  integument  connecting  the  glans  below  the 
urethi'al  orifice  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  penis  is  named  the  frccnum 
of  the  prepuce. 

The  integument  of  the  penis,  which  is  continued  from  that  of  the 
pubes  and  scrotum,  forms  a  simple  investment  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the 
glans.  Here  it  is  doubled  up  in  a  loose  fold,  the  iwepuce  or  fore-skin. 
The  inner  layer  of  this  fold  is  firmly  attached  behind  the  cervix  ;  and 
fr'om  thence  the  integament,  becoming  closely  adherent,  is  continued 
forwards  over  the  corona  and  glans,  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
where  it  meets  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ui'ethra.  Upon  the 
body  of  the  penis  the  skin  is  thin,  fi'ee  from  fat,  and,  in  the  anterior 
two-thfrds  of  its  length,  from  hairs  also  ;  in  these  respects  differing 
remarkably  fi'om  that  on  the  pubes,  which  is  thick,  covers  a  large 
cushion  of  fat,  and,  after  puberty,  is  beset  with  hairs  :  the  skin  of  the 
penis  is  moreover  very  movable  and  distensible,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  At  the  free  margin  of  the  prepuce 
the  integument  changes  its  character,  and  approaches  that  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  being  red,  thin,  and  moist.  Nmnerous  sebaceous  glands  are 
collected  round  the  cervix  of  the  penis  and  corona  glandis  ;  they  are 
named  the  glands  of  Tyson,  or  glandulse  odorifer^e,  their  secretion  having 
a  peculiar  odour. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  glans  the  integument  again  changes  its 
character  ;  it  contains  no  glands,  but  is  beset  with  large  vascular  and 
nervous  papillte,  and  it  adlieres  most  intimately  and  immovably  to  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  glans. 

Beneath  the  skin,  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  the  ordinary  superficial 
fascia  is  very  distinct  ;  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  groin,  and  also 
with  the  dartos  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  Near  the  root  of  the  organ  there 
is  in  fi-ont  a  dense  band  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  named  the  suspensory 
ligament,  lying  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  superficial  fascia ;  it  is  triangular 
in  form  ;  its  anterior  border  is  free,  above  it  is  connected  with  the  fore 
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part  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  below  it  runs  down  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis. 

The  integuments  of  the  penis  are  supplied  with  blood  by  branches  of  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  and  external  pudic  ;  the  veins  join  the  dorsal  and 
external  pudic  veins.  Their  nerves  are  derived  from  the  dorsal  and  anterior 
superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  pudic  nerves. 

THE     CORPORA    CAVERNOSA. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  form  the  principal  part  of  the  body  of  the 
penis,  and  chiefly  determine  its  form  and  consistence  in  the  state  of 
erection.  They  are  two  cyhndrical  bodies,  placed  side  by  side,  flattened 
on  their  median  aspects,  and  closely  united  and  in  part  blended  together 
along  the  middle  line  in  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  their  length  ; 
whilst  at  the  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  symphysis  pubis,  they 
separate  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  two  bulging  and  then  tapering 

Fig.  583. — Root  of  the  pekis  attached 

TO     THE      RAMI      OF     THE      PUBES     AJJD 

ISCHIUM  (from  Kobelt).     | 

«,  «,  accelerator  uriiife  muscle  covering 
the  bulb  of  tlie  spongy  body  of  the 
urethra,  which  presents  at  e,  posteriorly, 
a  median  notch  ;  h,  h,  anterior  slips  of 
the  muscle  or  bulbo-cavernosi  ;  c,  c, 
crura  of  the  penis,  presenting  an  oval 
dilatation  or  bulb  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum  ;  d,  d,  erectores  penis  muscles  ;  /, 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrce. 

processes  named  crura,  which,  ex- 
tending backwards,  are  attached 
to  the  pubic  and  ischial  rami, 
and  arc  invested  hj  the  erectores 
penis  or  ischio-cavcrnosi  muscles. 
The  enlarged  ^^ortion  at  the  root, 
named  by  Kobelt  the  hdb  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  attains  a  much 
greater  proportionate  develop- 
ment in  some  quadrupeds  than 
in  man.  In  front,  the  corpora 
cavernosa  are  closely  bound  to 
gather  into  a  blunt  conical  extremity,  which  is  covered  by  the  glans 
penis  and  firmly  connected  to  its  base  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  under  surfixce  of  the  united  cavernous  bodies  presents  a  longi- 
tudinal groove,  in  which  is  lodged  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  upper 
or  anterior  surface  is  also  marked  with  a  slight  median  groove  in  which 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is  situated,  and  near  the  root  is  attached  to 
the  pubes  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Structure. — The  median  septum  between  the  two  corpora  cavernosa 
is  thick  and  complete  near  the  root  ^f  the  penis  ;  but  farther  forward  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  only  imperfectly  separates  their  cavities,  for  it 
exhibits,  particularly  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  numerous  clefts, 
extending  from  the  dorsal  to  the  urethral  edge,  and  admitting  of  a 
free  communication  between  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  two  sides.  From 
the  direction  of  these  shfcs,  tlie  intermediate  white  portions  of  the  septum 
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resemble  somewhat  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  hence  the  partition  has 
received  the  name  of  seijtum  pectimforme. 

The  external  fibrous  investment  of  the  cavernous  structure  is  white 
and  dense,  from  ^i^th  to  ^V^h  of  an  inch  thick,  and  verj  strong  and 


Fiff.  584. 


Fig.  584. — Transverse  section  of  the  penis  in  the 
DISTENDED  STATE  (altered  from  Henle). 

The  outer  outline  indicates  the  integument  sur- 
rounding the  deeper  parts  ;  the  erectile  tissues  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  and  the  septum  pectiniforme  are  shown 
in  section  ;  u,  i^laced  on  the  section  of  the  spongy  body, 
below  the  urethra  ;  r,  the  single  dorsal  vein  ;  a,  the 
dorsal  artery,  and  n,  the  nerve  of  one  side. 


elastic.     It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 

longitudinal  bundles  of  shining  white  fibres, 

with  numerous  well-developed  elastic  fibres, 

enclosing  the  two  corpora  cavernosa  in  a  common  covering ;  and  internal 

to  this,  each  corpus  cavernosmn  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  circular 

fibres,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  septum. 

From  the  interior  of  the  fibrous  envelope,  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
septum,  numerous  lamellEe,  bands,  and  cords,  composed  of  fibrous  elastic 
and  plain  muscular  tissue,  and  named  trabecule,  pass  inwards,  and  run 
through  and  across  the  cavity  in  all  directions,  thus  subdividing  it  into 
a  multitude  of  interstices,  and  giving  the  entne  structure  a  spongy 
character. 

The  trabeculfe,  whether  lamelliform  or  cord-like,  are  larger  and 
stronger  near  the  circumference  than  along  the  centre  of  each  cavernous 
body,  and  they  also  become  gradually  thicker  towards  the  crura.  The 
interspaces,  conversely,  are  larger  in  the  middle  than  near  the  surface  ; 

Fig.    585. — Portion   of  the 

ERECTILE  TISSUE  OF  THE 
CORPUS  CAVERNOSUM  MAG- 
NIFIED, SHOWING  THE  AREO- 
LAR    STRUCTURE     AND     THE 

VASCULAR  Distribution 
(from  J.  Muller). 

a,  a  small  artery  supported 
by  the  larger  trabecnlse,  and 
branching  out  on  aU  sides  ;  c, 
the  tendril-like  arterial  tufts 
or  helicine  arteries  of  Miiller ; 
d,  the  areolar  structure  formed 
by  the  finer  trabeculee. 


their  long  diameter  is, 
in  the  latter  situation, 
placed  transversely  to 
that  of  the  penis  :  and 
they  become  larger  to- 
wards the  forepart  of  the 
penis.  They  are  occu- 
pied   by  venous   blood, 

being  in  reality  large  cavernous  veins,  and  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened 
epithelium  similar  to  that  lining  other  veins. 
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The  intertrabecular  spaces  thus  form  a  labyrinth  of  intercommuni- 
cating venous  areolse  divided  by  the  trabecular  tissue,  and  opening 
freely  from  one  corpus  cavernosum  to  the  other  through  the  septum, 
especially  in  front.  The  blood  is  carried  away  from  these  spaces  by  two 
sets  of  veins,  the  one  set  joining  the  prostatic  plexus  and  pudendal 
veins  ;  the  others  passing  into  the  dorsal  vein.     Of  these  last  some  issue 

Fig.  586. 


Fig.  586. — Part  of  a  section  of  one  op  the  corpora  cavernosa,  injected  from  the 
DEEP  artery  op  THE  PENIS  (Henle). 
On  the  left  is  seen  the  fibrous  tissue  ;  at  '■■",  a  section  of  the  arteria  profunda  penis. 

from  between  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  spongy  body  of  the  urethra, 
encircling  the  penis  nearly  at  right  angles,  while  others  pass  more 
directly  into  the  dorsal  vein  from  the  upper  surface. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  the  cavernous 

Fio-.  587.  -^'S-    587.  — Helicine     arteries    with 

THEIR   sheaths,    &c.     (from    Henle), 
Magnified  with  a  low  power. 

A  and  B,  from  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis ;  D,  from  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrffi  ;  C,  transverse  section  of  one  of 
the  helicine  arteries  ;  in  this  and  the 
other  figures  the  smaller  lateral  pro- 
longations of  the  arterial  vessels  into  the 
sheath  are  shown  ;  *  *,  fasciculi  of  con- 
nective tissue  passing  oiF  from  the  sum- 
mit of  two  of  the  sheaths. 

branches  of  the  pudic  arteries 
(profundge  penis),  of  the  right 
and  left  sides ;  but  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  penis  also  sends 
small  twigs  through  the  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
along  the  upper  surface,  especially 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  penis. 
Within  the  cavernous  tissue,  the 
nmnerous  branches  of  arteries  are 
supported  by  the  trabeculse,  in  the 
middle  of  M'hich  they  run,  and 
terminate  in  branches  of  capil- 
lary minuteness  which  open  into  the  intertrabecular  spaces  ;  some  of 
the   arterial  twigs    projecting  into    the   spaces,  and  forming  peculiar 
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curling  and  somewhat  dilated  vessels,  which  were  named  by  J.  Muller, 
helicine  arteries.  These  are  usually  hound  doT^'n  by  small  fibrous  bands 
(fig.  587,*  *),  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  this  circumstance  that  these 
projecting  vessels  acquire  a  looped  or  tortuous  aspect  when  distended 
with  injection. 

The  helicine  arteries  are  most  abundant  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpora 
cayernosa,  and  ai'e  found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
also  ;  but  they  have  not  been  seen  in  the  glans  iDenis.  They  are  more  distinct  in 
the  human  subject  than  in  animals,  where  they  are  often  missed.  Small  capillary 
branches  pass  from  them  to  supply  the  tissue  of  the  enclosing  sheath. 

In  addition  to  the  blood  "n^hich  passes  into  the  venous  spaces  from  the 
capillary  network  of  the  sheath  and  trabeculse  some  small  arteries  are  said  by 
C.  Langer  to  open  directly  into  the  larger  venous  spaces. 


CORPUS     SPONGIOSUM. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  urethras  commences  in  front  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  diverging 
crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  somewhat  beliind  then  point  of  junc- 
tion. The  enlarged  and  rounded  posterior  extremity  is  named  the  hulht 
and  is  situated  below  the  urethra.  It  extends  forwards  as  a  cylindrical,  or 
shghtly  tapering  body,  lodged  in  the  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the  united 

Fig.  588. — Section  of  the  Fig.  588. 

COKVTTS    SPONGIOSUM   IN-  j^. 

JECTED  FKOM  ITS  ARTEKY 

(Henle). 

1,  fibrous  tunic  of  the 
corpus  caveraosum  ;  2, 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra.  *  Section  of  a 
lacuna  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  *  *  section  of 
an  ai'tery. 

cavernous  bodies,  as 
far  as  their  blmit 
conical  anterior  ex- 
tremity, over  which  it 
expands  so  as  to  form 
the  glans  penis  already 
described.  In  the 
whole  of  this  extent 
it  encloses  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  bulbous  part,  or  lulb  of  the  urethra,  varies  in  size  in 
different  subjects.  It  receives  an  investment  from  the  triangular  liga- 
ment on  which  it  rests,  and  is  embraced  by  the  accelerator  uringe,  or 
bulbo-cavernosus  muscle.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  bulb  exhibits, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  a  subdivision  into  two  lateral  portions  or  lobes, 
separated  by  a  slight  furrow  on  the  lower  surface,  and  by  a  slender 
fibrous  partition  within,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance  forwards  ;  in 
early  infancy  this  is  more  marked.  It  is  above  this  part  that  the 
methra,  having  pierced  the  triangular  ligament,  enters  the  bulb, 
sinrounded  obliquely  by  a  portion  of  the  spongy  tissue,  named  by  Kobelt 
the  colliculus  hulM,  from  which  a  layer  of  venous  erectile  tissue  passes 
back  upon  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra  to  the 
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neck  of  the  bladder,  lying  closely  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  At 
first  the  urethra  is  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  but  it  soon  gains  and  continues  to  occupy  the  middle  of 
that  body. 

Structure. — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  but  with  a  much  less  developed  fibrous  framework.  Like  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  it  is  distended  with  blood  during  erection,  but  it 
never  acquires  the  same  rigidity.  The  fibrous  tunic  (fig.  588,  1) 
is  much  thinner,  is  less  white  in  colour,  and  contains  more  elastic 
tissue  ;  the  trabeculee  are  finer  and  more  equal  in  size  ;  the  areolae 
are  smaller,  more  uniform,  and  directed  for  the  most  part  with 
their  long  diameter  in  the  line  of  that  of  the  penis  ;  in  the  glans, 
the  meshes  are  smallest  and  most  uniform.  Plain  muscular  fibres 
immediately  surround  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  and  also  form  part  of 
the  external  coat  of  the  spongy  substance.  A  considerable  artery 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  enters  the  bulb  on  each  side,  and 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  spongy  body,  sending  branches  as 
far  as  the  glans  penis,  but  this  part  is  chiefly  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  arteria  dorsalis.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  but  much 
smaller  branch  of  the  pudic  artery,  entering  the  bulb  on  the  upper 
surface,  about  an  inch  from  its  posterior  extremity,  and  running 
forwards  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  to  the  glans  (Kobelt).  The  arteries 
open  into  the  venous  spaces  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  the  intervention  of 
caiDillaries.  Yeins  issue  from  the  glans  and  adjoining  part  of  the  spongy 
body,  to  end  in  the  vena  dorsalis  penis  ;  those  of  the  rest  of  the  spongy 
body  for  the  most  part  pass  backwards  through  the  bulb,  and  end  in  the 
prostatic  and  pudic  venous  plexuses  :  some  emerge  from  beneath  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  anastomose  with  their  veins,  and  end  partly  in  the 
cutaneous  veins  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  partly  in  the  pudic  and 
obturator  veins. 

The  lympliatics  of  the  penis  fomi  a  dense  network  on  the  skin  of  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  also  underneath  the  mucous  lining-  of  the  urethra.  They  pass 
chiefly  into  the  inguinal  glands.  Deep-seated  lymphatics  are  also  described  as 
issuing  from  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies,  and  passing  under  the  pubic  arch 
with  the  deep  veins,  to  join  the  lymphatic  plexuses  in  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  derived  from  the  dorsal  and  superficial  perineal 
branches  of  the  ^^udic  nerve  and  from  the  liypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  former  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  entirely 
to  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies.  Simple  and  compound  end-bulbs  occur 
numerously  on  the  nerves  of  the  penis,  and  Pacinian  bodies  have  been  found  on 
the  nerves  of  the  glans. 

UEETHRA   OF   THE   MALE. 

The  male  urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  penis.  Its  total  length  is  about  eight  inches  and  a  half, 
but  varies  much  according  to  the  length  of  the  penis,  and  the  condition 
of  that  organ.  Except  during  the  passage  of  urine  or  semen  the  canal  is 
a  mere  cleft  elongated  transversely  and  with  the  superior  and  inferior- 
parts  of  the  wall  in  contact  (see  fig.  584,  ii).  Its  diameter  when  moderately 
distended  varies  at  diflerent  parts  of  its  extent,  as  will  be  stated  more 
particularly  hereafter.  The  tube  consists  of  a  continuous  mucous 
membrane,  supported  by  an  outer  layer  of  submucous  tissue  connecting 
it  with  the  several  parts  through  which  it  passes.  In  the  submucous 
tissue  there  are,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  urethra,  two  layers 
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of  plain  muscular  fibres,  the  inner  fibres  disposed  longitudinally,  and  the 
outer  in  a  circular  direction.  The  urethra  is  described  under  the  three 
divisions  of  the  prostatic,  iimiibranous,  and  simncjy  portions. 


Fis.  589. 


Fig.  589. — The  lower  part  op  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic,  membranous,  and 

BULBOUS  parts  OP  THE  URETHRA  OPENED  FROM  ABOVE.   (Allen  ThomSOn.) 

A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  gland  have  been 
removed,  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  have  been  separated  in  the  middle  line  and  turned 
to  the  side,  and  the  lu-ethra  has  been  slit  up  ;  the  bulb  is  left  entire  below,  and  upon 
and  behind  it  the  glands  of  Cowper  with  their  ducts  have  been  exposed,  t,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  trigonum  vesicae  ;  u,  u,  oblique  apertures  of  the  ureters  ;  from  these  an 
elevation  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  is  shown  running  down  to  v,  v,  the  uvula  vesicae  ;  I,  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  passing  down  upon  the  ijrostate  ;  s  v,  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  sphincter ;  p,  the  glandular  x^art  of  the  prostate  ;  p',  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  ;  from  the  uvula  vesicae  a  median  ridge  is  seen  descending  to  the 
caput  gallinagiuis,  in  which  s  indicates  the  opening  of  the  prostatic  iitricle,  and  d,  that  of 
one  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts ;  m,  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  ;  h,  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  ;  b',  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  ;  c,  one  of 
Cowper's  glands  ;  c  d,  c  d,  course  and  orifice  of  its  duct  lying  upon  the  bulb,  and  passing 
forward  between  the  spongy  body  and  the  urethra,  into  which  along  with  its  fellow  it 
opens  ;   c  c,  one  of  the  coi-pora  cavernosa. 
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1.  The  first,  or  prostatic  portion,  is  the  part  which  passes  through 
the  prostate  gland.  It  is  about  ll  inches  in  length,  is  the  widest  part 
of  the  canal,  and  is  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end  :  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  its  diameter  is  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch,  in  the  next 
part  it  widens  a  little,  so  as  to  be  rather  more  than  this  (in  old  persons 
nearly  half  an  inch),  farther  on  it  diminishes,  until,  at  its  anterior  limit, 
it  is  smaller  than  at  its  commencement.  It  passes  tlu'ough  the  upper  part 
of  the  prostate,  above  the  middle  lobe.  Though  enclosed  in  the  firm 
glandular  substance,  it  is  more  dilatable  than  any  other  part  of  the 
urethra  ;  but  immediately  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  much  more 
resistant.  The  transverse  section  of  the  urethra,  as  it  lies  in  the 
prostate,  is  slightly  curved  with  the  convexity  upwards. 

The  Kning  membrane  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  when  not  distended  by  fluid.  Towards  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  a  shght  elevation  on  the  lower  surface  passes  back  into 
the  uvula  vesicae.  Somewhat  in  advance  of  this,  and  continued  from  it 
along  the  floor  of  the  passage,  projects  a  narrow  median  ridge,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  its 
greatest  height ;  this  ridge  gradually  rises  into  a  peak,  and  sinks  down 
again  at  its  anterior  or  lower  end,  and  is  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  subjacent  tissue.  This  is  the  crest  of  the  urethra 
(crista  urethras),  which  also  receives  the  names  of  colliculus  seminalis, 
ccipuf  gallinaginis  and  veruraontanum.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  the 
surface  is  slightly  depressed,  so  as  to  form  a  longitudinal  groove,  named 
the  pro  static  sinus,  the  floor  of  which  is  pierced  by  numerous  foramina^ 
the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts.  Through  these  a  viscid  fluid  oozes 
out  on  pressure  ;  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  open  behind  the  uretliral 
crest,  and  some  others  open  before  it.  The  prostatic  urethral  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  by  a  laminated  epithelium  like  that  of  the  bladder. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  crest,  and  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  is  a  recess,  upon  or  within  the  margins  of  which 
are  placed  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  common  seminal  or  ejaculatory 
ducts,  one  at  each  side.  This  median  depression  leads  into  the  prostatic 
vesicle,  which  has  been  named  also  si?iiis  pocidaris,  utricle  or  uterus 
masculinus.  It  was  first  described  by  Morgagni,  and  corresponds  with 
the  uterus  in  the  female. 

The  vesicle  forms  a  cul-de-sac  running  upwards  or  backwards,  from 
three  to  five  lines  deep,  and  usually  about  one  quarter  to  nearly  half  an 
inch  wide  at  its  entrance  and  for  some  distance  up,  but  acquiring  a 
width  of  at  least  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  at  its  further  end  or  fundus. 
The  narrow  portion  runs  in  the  urethral  crest,  and  its  fundus  lies  behind 
and  beneath  the  middle  lobe,  and  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the 
prostate.  Its  parietes,  which  are  distinct,  and  of  some  thickness,  are 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  mucous  membrane,  together  with  a  few 
muscular  fibres,  and  enclose  on  each  side  the  ejaculatory  duct ;  numerous 
small  ramified  and  convoluted  glands  open  on  its  inner  surface.  The 
epithehal  lining  is  of  the  laminated  kind.  The  caput  gallinaginis 
contains  some  well-marked  erectile  and  plain  muscular  tissue,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  eminence,  when  distended  with  blood,  may  offer 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  semen  backwards  into  the  bladder. 

2,  The  membranous  portion  of  the  m-ethra  comprises  the  part  be- 
tween the  apex  of  the  prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
It  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  but  about  half  an  inch  of  its  posterior 
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surface  is  covered  by  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  caveruosum  which  projects 
backwards  over  it.  This  membranous  portion  is  the  narrowest  diyision 
of  the  urethra.  In  the  middle  its  diameter  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch  :  at 
the  end  not  quite  so  much.  It  is  jDlaced  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  the 
anterior  concave  surface  being  distant  nearly  an  inch  from  the  bone, 
leaving  an  interval,  occupied  by  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
penis,  by  areolar  tissue,  and  some  muscular  fibres.  Its  loAver  convex 
surface  is  tm'ned  towards  the  perintemn,  opposite  the  point  of  meeting 

Fig.  590. 


Fig.  590. — Sagittal  section  of  the  commencement  of  the  urethra  passing  a  little 

TO    THE    LEFT    OF    THE    MIDDLE    LINE    (Sappej). 

1,  Symphysis  pubis ;  2,  bladder  ;  3,  4,  section  of  its  wall ;  5,  pubo-iDrostatic  ligament; 
6  to  11,  different  parts  of  the  prostate  ;  12,  left  vas  deferens  ;  13,  left  seminal  vesicle  ; 
14,  ejaculatory  duct,  opening  on  the  veru  montanum  ;  15,  wall  of  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  ;  16,  areolar  tissue  with  venous  plexus,  into  which  the  vena  dorsalis 
penis,  17,  is  seen  passing  ;  18,  triangular  ligament ;  19,  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum; 
20,  Gowper's  gland  ;  21,  its  duct ;  22,  cavity  of  the  rectum  ;  23,  its  walls  ;  24,  anus  ; 
25,  areolar  and  muscular  tissue  lying  between  the  rectum  and  bulb  ;  26,  septum 
scroti  ;  27,  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse. 

of  the  transverse  muscles  ;  it  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  last 
part  of  the  rectum.  About  xa-^^  of  ^^  ii^ch  in  front  of  the  prostate 
it  emerges  fi'om  between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  levatores  ani,  and 
passes  through  the  deep  layer  of  the  subpubic  fascia  ;  it  then  lies  between 
that  and  the  anterior  layer  (triangular  ligament)  through  which  it 
passes  someway  farther  forwards.  Both  these  fibrous  membranes  are 
prolonged  upon  it,  the  one  backwards  and  the  other  forwards.  Between 
these  two  layers  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  erectile  tissue,  by  some 
veins,  and  also  by  plain  muscular  tissue,  whilst  the  fibres  of  the  com2)ressor 
urethrce  muscle  are  beneath  it.     On  each  side  are  Gowper's   glands. 
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The  plain  muscular  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  urethra  are  continued 
over  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  prostate  into  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder  posteriorly,  and  into  those  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra  anteriorly  (Hancock). 

3.  The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
variable  in  length  and  direction,  includes  the  remainder  of  the  canal,  or 
that  part  which  is  surrounded  by  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosmn.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches.  The  part  contained  within  the 
bulb,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  bulbous  portion,  or  sinus,  is  some- 
what dilated.  The  succeeding  portion,  as  far  as  the  gians,  is  of  uniform 
diameter,  being  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  the  bulbous  and 
membranous  portions.  The  cross  section  of  its  canal  appears  like  a  trans- 
verse slit.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  in  the  gians  has,  on  the  contrary, 
vvhen  seen  in  a  cross  section,  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit :  in  this  part, 
which  is  fi-om  one-third  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  canal  is  again 
considerably  dilated,  forming  what  is  named  \h.Q  fossa  navicularis. 

Lastly,  at  its  orifice,  which  is  a  vertical  fissure  from  -ith  to  ^th  of  an 
inch  in  estent,  and  bounded  by  two  small  lips,  the  urethra  is  again  con- 
tracted and  reaches  its  narrowest  dimensions.  From  the  resistant  nature 
of  the  tissaes  at  its  margin,  this  opening  does  not  admit  so  large  a  sound 
or  catheter  as  even  the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  possesses  a  lining  of  epithe- 
lium, of  which  the  superficial  cells  are  long  and  columnar,  exce]3t  for  a 
short  distance  (5  to  8  mm.)  from  the  orifice,  where  they  are  squamous,  and 
where  the  subjacent  membrane  is  beset  with  papillse.  The  epithelium 
rests  on  a  basement  membrane.  Outside  the  mucous  membrane  there  is 
a  layer  of  convoluted  vascular  structure,  and  external  to  that  a  layer  of 
circular  plain  muscular  fibres  separating  it  fi'om  the  proper  substance  of 
the  spongy  body. 

The  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  except  near  the  orifice,  is 
beset  with  small  racemose  mucous  glands  and  follicles,  commonly  named 
the  glands  of  Litfre,  the  ducts  of  which  pass  obliquely  forwards  through 
the  membrane.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  in  the  extent  to  which  their 
cavities  are  ramified  and  sacculated,  some  being  quite  simple.  Besides 
these  there  are  larger  recesses  or  lacunm,  opening  by  oblique  orifices 
turned  forwards,  or  down  the  canal.  These  are  most  abundant  along  the 
floor  of  the  urethra,  especially,  in  its  bulbous  part.  One  large  and  con- 
spicuous recess,  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  is 
named  the  lacuna  magna.  A  median  fold  of  the  membrane  rising  from 
the  inferior  sm-face  of  this  part  of  the  urethra  has  been  named  the  valve 
of  the  fossa  navicularis. 

Stratified  concrements  like  those  met  with,  in  the  prostate  are  also  found  in  old 
subjects  in  the  glandular  recesses  of  the  urethra  (Robin  and  Cadiat). 

Cowper's  glands. — In  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  m-ethra,  near  its 
anterior  end,  are  the  two  openings  of  the  ducts  of  Cowpefs  glands. 
These  small  glandular  bodies  (fig.  589,  c)  are  seated  above  the  bulb, 
behind  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  subpubic  fascia,  the  anterior  layer  supporting  them  against  the 
urethra.  The  arteries  of  the  bulb  pass  above,  and  the  transverse  fibres 
of  the  compressor  urethrte  beneath  these  glands.  They  are  two  small 
firm  rounded  masses,  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.     They  are    compound   racemose    glands,  composed   of  several 
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small  lobules  held  together  by  a  firm  investment.  This  latter,  as 
well  as  the  Tvalls  of  the  ducts,  contains  muscular  tissue.  The  epithelium 
of  the  acini  consists  of  clear  columnar  cells,  with  a  reticular  protoplasm, 
staining  like  the  cells  of  mucous  glands.  The  ducts  are  lined  with  cubical 
epithelium.  The  ducts  unite  outside  each  gland  to  form  a  single  ex- 
cretory duct  (fig.  589,  c  d).  These  ducts  run  forward  near  each  other 
for  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  first  in  the  spongy  substance 
and  then  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  terminate  in  the  floor  of 
the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  by  two  minute  orifices  opening  obliquely. 
These  glands  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known  ;  they 
appear  to  diminish  in  old  age  ;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  present,  and 
it  is  said  both  may  be  absent. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  third  glandular  body  in  front  of  and  between  Cowper's 
glands  ;  this  has  been  named  the  anterior  jjvostate  ox  ante-prostatic  gland. 

The  muscles  in  connection  with  the  urethra  and  penis  have  been 
ah'eady  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  perinasum  in  the  first  volume. 

Recent  Literature  of  the  urethra  and  penis. — Klein,  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871 ; 
C.  Langer,  in  Wiener' Sitzungsb.,  XLVI.  ;  Rohin  et  Cadiat,  in  Journ.  de  I'anat. ,  187.5 
(muqueuse  urethrale);  Langerhans,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  LXI.  (accessory  genital  glands) ;  Iversen, 
in  Nord.  med.  ark.  XL  (prostate) ;  31.  v.  Frey,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1880  (corpora 
cavernosa)  j  Schneidemilhl,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Thierined.,  VI.,  1880  (Cowper's  glands). 

THE    TESTES    AND    THEIR    ACCESSORY    STRUCTURES. 

The  testes  or  testicles,  the  two  glandular  organs  which  produce  the 
spermatozoa,  are  situated  in  the  pouch  of  integument  termed  the  scrotum, 
each  being  suspended  by  the  sjjermatic  cord. 

The  spermatic  cord. — The  parts  which  form  this  cord  are  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  testes,  named  the  vas  deferens,  the  spermatic  artery  and 
veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  connecting  areolar  tissue.  Besides  this 
last  the  cord  has  several  coverings  in  common  with  the  testis.  The 
structures  mentioned  come  together  to  form  the  cord  at  the  internal  or 
deep  abdominal  ring,  and,  extending  through  the  abdominal  wall  obhquely 
downwards  and  towards  the  middle  line,  escape  at  the  superficial  or 
external  abdominal  ring,  whence  the  cord  descends  over  the  front  of  the 
pubes  into  the  scrotum. 

The  inguinal  canal. — By  the  term  inguinal  canal  is  understood  the 
space  occupied  by  tlie  spermatic  cord  as  it  passes  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  It  extends  from  the  deep  to  the  superficial  abdominal  ring,  and 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  course 
the  cord  has  the  fascia  transversalis  behind  it,  and  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversahs  muscles  ;  lower 
down  it  hes  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  these  muscles,  the  fibres 
of  which  have  arched  inwards  over  it,  and  its  cremasteric  covering  is  in 
contact  anteriorly  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 
The  inguinal  canal  is  therefore  said  to  be  bounded  posteriorly  by  the 
fascia  transversalis  above  and  the  conjoined  tendon  below,  and  anteriorly 
by  fibres  of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles  above,  and  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  below  ;  while  its  floor  is 
formed  by  the  cm'ving  backwards  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  its  roof  by 
the  apposition  of  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  arched  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

As  it  enters  the  insfuinal  canal,  the  cord  receives  a  covering  from  the 
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inftindibuliform  fascia,  a  thin  layer  continuous  with  the  fascia  transver- 
salis,  and  prolonged  down  from  the  margin  of  the  deep  abdominal  ring  ; 
within  the  canal  it  receives  a  covering  from  the  cremaster  muscle  and  its 
layer  of  fascia  ;  and  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  there  is  added  super- 
ficially to  this,  the  intercoluninar  fascia  prolonged  from  the  margin  of 
the  superficial  abdominal  ring. 

The  scrotum. — The  scrotum  forms  a  purse-like  investment  for  the 
testes  and  part  of  the  spermatic  cords.  Its  condition  is  liable  to  some 
variations  according  to  the  state  of  the  health  and  other  circumstances  : 
thus  it  is  short  and  corrugated  in  robust  persons  and  under  the  effects 
of  cold,  but  becomes  loose  and  pendulous  in  persons  of  weak  constitution, 
and  under  the  relaxing  influence  of  heat.  A  superficial  division  into 
two  lateral  halves  is  marked  by  a  slight  median  ridge,  named  the  raphe, 
extending  forwards  to  the  under  side  of  the  penis,  and  backwards  along 
the  perinseum  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  coverings  of  the  cord  and  testis  in  the  scrotum  may  be  enume- 
rated from  without  inwards  as  follows,  viz.,  the  shin,  superficial  fascia 
and  dartos  tissue,  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle  and 
fascia,  and  the  infunclihuliform  fascia,  which  is  united  to  the  cord  by 
a  layer  of  loose  areolar  tissue  ,•  lastly,  the  special  serous  membrane  of 
the  testis  named  the  tunica  vctginalis,  which  forms  a  close  sac,  of  which 
one  part  lines  the  scrotum  and  the  other  closely  envelopes  the  testis. 

1.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  very  thin,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  generally  thrown  into  rugse  or  folds,  which  are 
more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned. 
It  is  furnished  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  from  which  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  it  is  covered  over  with  thinly  scattered  curled  and 
flattened  hairs,  the  bulbs  of  which  may  be  seen  or  felt  through  the  skin 
when  the  scrotum  is  stretched.  The  superficial  blood-vessels  are  also 
readily  distinguished  through  this  thin  integument. 

2.  Immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  there  is  found  a  thin 
layer  of  a  peculiar  loose  reddish-brown  tissue,  endowed  with  contractility, 
and  named  the  dartos  tunic.  This  subcutaneous  layer  is  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin,  perinseum,  and  inner  side  of  the 
thighs,  but  assumes  a  different  structure,  and  is  entirely  free  from  fate 
The  dartoid  tissue,  which  is  more  abundant  on  the  fore  part  of  the  scrotum 
than  behind,  forms  two  distinct  sacs,  for  the  corresponding  testes,  united 
together  along  the  middle  line  so  as  to  estabhsh  a  median  partition 
named  the  septum  scroti,  which  is  adherent  below  to  the  deep  surface  of 
the  raphe,  and  reaches  upwards  to  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  dartos  is 
very  vascular,  and  owes  its  contractile  properties  to  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  (Kolliker). 

3.  The  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia,  a  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent but  relatively  firm  layer,  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  is  attached  above  to  the  margins  of  the 
external  ring,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  upon  the  cord  and  testis. 
It  lies  at  first  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  and  lower  down  beneath 
the  dartos,  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  layer  next  mentioned. 

4.  The  cremasteric  layer  is  composed  of  scattered  bundles  of  striped 
muscular  fibres,  connected  together  into  a  continuous  covering  by  inter- 
mediate areolar  membrane.  The  red  muscular  portion,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  constitutes  the  cremaster  muscle,  and  the  entire  covering  is 
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named  the  cremasteric  fascia.     By  the  action  of  the  cremaster  the  cord  is 
shortened  and  the  testicle  is  raised  towards  the  body. 

5.  The  infundibuliform  fascia,  continuous  above  with  the  fascia 
iransversalis  and  the  subperitoneal  areolar  membrane,  and  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  cremasteric  fascia,  invests  the  cord  completely, 
and  is  connected  below  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  testicle  and  the 
outer  sm-face  of  its  serous  tunic.  On  forcing  air  beneath  the  infundi- 
buliform fascia,  a  quantity  of  loose  and  delicate  areolar  tissue  is  seen  to 
connect  its  deep  surface  with  the  vas  deferens  and  sj)ermatic  blood- 
vessels, and  to  form  lamellEe  between  them.  This  areolar  tissue  is  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  found  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ;  below,  it  is  lost  upon  the 
back  of  the  testicle.  Together  Avith  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  it  forms 
the  fascia  projrt^ia  of  Astley  Cooper. 

Lying  amongst  this  loose  areolar  tissue,  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord, 
there  is  often  seen  a  fibrous  band,  which  is  connected  above  with  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  found  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  which 
l^asses  downwards  for  a  variable  distance  along  the  sjDermatic  cord.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  followed  as  a  fine  cord,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
sometimes  no  trace  of  it  can  be  detected.  It  is  the  vestige  of  a  tubular  process 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  in  the  foetus  connects  the  tunica  vagmalis  with  the 
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Fig.  591. — The  left  tunica 

VAGINALIS  OPENED,  SHOW- 
ING THE  TESTIS,  EPIDIDY- 
MIS, &C.,    FROM    THE    OUTER 

SIDE.     (AH en  Thomson.) 

p,  p,  tlie  cut  edges  of  the 
parietal  tunica  vaginalis  drawn 
aside ;  t,  the  body  of  the 
testis  ;  e,  e',  the  epididymis  ; 
/,  a  fold  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis passing  from  the  body 
of  the  testis  to  the  side.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been 
dissected  off  at  the  place  of  its 
reflection  on  the  cord  to  show 
V  d,  the  vas  deferens,  and  g, 
the  organ  of  Girades  ;  Gr,  the 
three  small  nodules  of  this 
organ  enlarged  about  ten  times, 
and  showing  the  remains  of 
tubular  structure  within  them ; 
h,  hydatid  of  Morgagni. 


general  peritoneal  mem- 
brane. The  testicle  is  placed 
within  the  abdomen  during 
the  greater  part  of  foetal 
life ;  but  at  a  period  con- 
siderably prior  to  its  escape 

from  the  abdominal  cavity,  ^^^ 

a    pouch     of    peritoneum 

already  extends  down  into  the  scrotum.  Into  this  pouch,  or  processus  vaginalis 
27eritonixi,  the  testicle  projects  from  behind,  supported  by  a  duplicature  of  the 
serous  membrane,  named  the  mesorchium.  Sooner  or  later  after  the  gland  has 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  upper  part  or  neck  of  this  pouch  becomes  con- 
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tracted  and  finally  obliterated,  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  down  nearly  to 
the  testicle,  leaving  no  trace  but  the  indistinct  fibrous  cord  already  described, 
while  the  lower  part  remains  as  a  closed  serous  sac  surrounding  the  testicle,  and 
which  is  thence  named  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  the  female  foetus  an  analogous  pou^ch  of  peritoneum  descends  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  round  ligamemt  of  the  uterus,  and  has  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  ca  not  of  NucTt.    Of  this  traces  may  almost  always  be  seen  in  the  adult. 

The  neck  of  the  processus  vaginalis  sometimes  becomes  closed  at  intervals  only, 
leaving  a  series  of  sacculi  along  the  front  of  the  cord  ;  or  a  long  pouch  may 
continue  open  at  the  upper  end,  leading  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the 
inguinal  canal.  In  other  io stances,  the  peritoneal  process  remains  altogether 
pervious,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thus  made  continuous  with 
that  of  the  peritoneum.  In  such  a  case  of  congenital  defect,  a  portion  of 
intestine  or  omentum  may  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  inguinal  canal 
and  scrotum,  and  constitute  what  is  named  a  congenital  hernia.  Lastly,  one  or 
both  testes  may  remain  permanently  within  the  abdomen,  or  their  descent  may 
be  delayed  till  after  puberty,  when  it  may  occasion  serious  distui-bance.  Reten- 
tion of  the  testes  in  the  abdomen  (cryptorchismus)  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
accompaniment  of  arrested  development  of  the  glandular  structure  ;  it  is, 
however,  a  peculiarity  which  may  be  present  without  impotence. 

In  a  few  mammals,  as  the  elephant,  the  testes  remain  permanently  within  the 
abdomen ;  in  a  much  larger  number,  as  the  rodentia,  they  only  descend  at  each 
period  of  rut.  The  complete  closure  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  peculiar  to  man, 
and  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  his  adaptation  to  the  erect  posture. 

6.  The  tunica  vaginalis. — This  tunic  forms  a  shut  sac,  of  which  the 
opposite  free  surfaces  are  iu  contact  with  each  other.  Like  the  serous 
membranes  in  general,  of  which  it  presents  one  of  the  simplest  forms, 
it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion. 
The  visceral  portion,  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  closely  invests  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  testis,  as  well  as  the  epididymis,  between  which 
parts  it  is  depressed  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  (digital  fossa),  and  lines 
their  contiguous  surfaces,  and  it  adheres  intimately  to  the  proper  fibrous 
tunic  of  the  gland.  Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland,  where  the 
vessels  and  ducts  enter  or  pass  out,  the  serous  coat,  having  been  re- 
flected, is  wanting.  This  portion  of  the  serous  covering  fi'equently  pre- 
sents villous  prolongations  on  the  borders  of  the  epididymis  and  upper 
end  of  the  testis  ;  these  processes,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  are 
covered  in  some  places  with  cylindrical,  in  others  with  layers  of  flat 
epithelium. 

The  parietal  or  scrotal  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  more  extensive  than 
that  which  covers  the  body  of  the  testis  ;  it  reaches  upwards,  sometimes  for  a 
considerable  distance,  upon  the  spermatic  cord,  extending  somewhat  higher  on 
the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side.  It  also  reaches  downwards  below  the  testicle, 
which,  therefore,  appears  to  be  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  serous  sac,  when 
this  latter  is  distended  with  fluid  ;  a  fold,  or  so-called  ligament,  being  left 
projecting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis  (fig.  591,/). 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord. — The  arteries  are 
derived  from  several  sources.  Thus,  the  two  external  inulic  arteries,  branches  of 
the  femoral,  reach  the  front  and  sides  of  the  scrotum,  supplying-  the  integument 
and  dartos  ;  the  superficial  jjervneal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  back  part  of  the  scrotum  ;  and,  lastly,  more  deeply  seated  than 
either  of  these  is  a  branch  given  from  the  epigastric  artery,  named  cremasteric, 
which  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  cremaster  muscle,  but  also  supplies  small 
branches  to  the  other  coverings  of  the  cord,  and  by  its  ultimate  divisions  anasto- 
moses with  the  other  vessels.  The  artery  of  the  ras  deferens,  a  long  slender 
vessel  derived  from  the  superior  vesical,  accom]3anies  the  tube  in  its  whole 
length.    The  veins  accompany  the  arteries.     The  veins  of  the  cord  form  the 
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spermatic  or  pampiniform  plexus  elsewhere  described.     The  lympha-tics  pass 
into  the  inguinal  lymi^hatic  glands. 

The  nerves  also  proceed  from  various  sources.  Thus,  the  Ulo-ingmnal,  a 
branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus  issuing  by  the  external  abdominal  ring,  supplies  the 
integuments  of  the  scrotum  ;  this  nerve  is  joined  also  by  a  filament  from  the 
ilio-liyiwgastrw  branch  of  the  same  plexus  :  sometimes  two  separate  cutaneous 
nei^ves  come  forward  through  the  external  ring.  The  two  su2}erficial  i^erineal 
branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve  accompany  the  artery  of  the  same  name 
and  supply  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  scrotum.  The  inferior 
pudendal,  a  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  joins  with  the  perineal  nerves,  and 
with  them  is  distributed  to  the  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  scrotum.  Lastly,  the 
sjjcj'niatic  hrancTi  of  the  genito-erural  nerve  reaching  the  spermatic  cord  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  passes  with  it  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  supplies 
the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  besides  sending  a  few  filaments  to  the  other 
deep  coverings  of  the  cord  and  testicle. 


THE    TESTICLES. 

The  testes,  or  23rincipal  reproductive  glands  (SiSu/no?,  opxts),  are  sus- 
pended obliquely  in  the  scrotum  by  means  of  the  cord  and  membranes 
already  described  ;  they  are  usually  placed  at  unequal  heights,  that  of 
the  left  side  being  lower  than  the  other.  They  are  of  an  ovoid  form,  but 
are  slightly  compressed  laterally,  so  that  they  have  two  somewhat 
flattened  sides  or  faces,  an  upper  and  a  lower  end,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  border.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  wide  from  back  to  fi'ont,  and  nearly  an  inch  thick  from  side  to 
side.  The  weight  of  each  varies  fi'om  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  the  left  being  often  a  little  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  front  and  sides  of  the  testis,  together  with  the  upper  and  the 
lower  ends,  are  ft'ee,  smooth,  and  closely  invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  posterior  border  is  attached  to  the  spermatic  cord,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  vessels  and  nerves  enter  or  pass  out.  When  the  testis  is  sus- 
pended in  its  usual  position,  its  upper  end  is  directed  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards,  as  well  as  upwards,  whilst  the  lower,  which  is  rather 
smaller,  has  the  opposite  direction.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  pos- 
terior or  attached  border  is  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  outer 
flattened  face  slightly  backwards. 


Fig.  592. 


Fig.    592. — Transverse    section    throtjgh     the 

RIGHT  testicle    AND    THE  TUNICA  VAGINALIS  (frOm 

Kolliker). 

a,  connective  tissue  enveloping  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  h,  this  layer  itself  ;  c,  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  d,  reflected  or  visceral  layer 
adhering  to  e,  the  tunica  albuginea  ;  /,  covering  of 
epididymis  (g)  on  the  right  or  outer  side  ;  h,  medias- 
tinum testis ;  i,  branches  of  the  spermatic  artery  ; 
k,  spermatic  vein  ;  I,  vas  deferens  ;  m,  small  artery 
of  the  vas  deferens ;  «,  o,  septa  or  processes  from 
the  mediastinum  to  the  surface. 


Attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
gland,  and  resting  also  on  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  its  outer  face,  is  a 
long  narrow  body,  the  epididymis,  which 

forms  part   of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  testicle,  and  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  convolutions  of    a  long  tortuous  canal  or 
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efferent  ducfc,  to  be  presently  described.  Its  upper  extremity,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  lower,  projects  forwards  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  testis,  and  is  named  the  head  ot  globus  major  (iig.  591,  e) ;  the  lower, 
which  is  more  pointed,  is  termed  the  tail  or  globus  mimr  (e')  ;  whilst  the 
intervening  portion  is  named  the  iodg.  The  convex  surface  of  the 
epididymis  and  the  thin  anterior  border  are  free,  and  covered  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  concave  surface,  or  that  directed  towards  the 
testis,  exce23t  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  is  also  free,  and  invested  by 
the  same  tunic,  which  here  forms  the  digital  pouch  between  the  epididy- 
mis and  the  outer  face  of  the  testicle,  and  nearly  surrounds  the  epididy- 
mis, except  along  its  posterior  border,  which  is  united  to  the  gland  by 
a  duplicature  of  the  serous  membrane,  containing  numerous  blood-vessels. 
At  its  upper  and  lower  extremity,  the  epididymis  is  attached  to  the 
testis  by  fibrous  tissue  and  a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  globus 
major  also  by  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  testis. 

At  the  back  of  the  testis  and  epididymis,  beneath  the  fascia  propria; 
opposite  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  testis,  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
unstriped  muscular  tissue,  the  inner  muscular  tunic  of  KoUiker. 

On  the  front  of  the  globus  major,  somewhat  to  the  outer  side,  there  are 
usually  found  one  or  more  small  pedunculated  bodies  covered  by  an 
extension  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  formed  mainly  by  connective  tissue 
and  blood-vessels.  These  are  the  hgdatids  of  Morgagni.  They  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  foetal  structure  termed  Midler's 
duct.  One  of  them  of  a  more  regularly  pyriform  shape,  and  more 
constant  than  the  rest,  lies  closely  between  the  head  of  the  epididymis 
and  the  testis. 

This  has  been  thought,  but  as  it  would  appear  on  insufficient  evidence,  to  be 
the  homologue  of  the  ovary  in  the  male  sex  (Fleischl,  Krause).  Its  surface  is 
ciliated,  and  a  canal  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  sometimes  contained  within  it. 

Steijctuke  of  the  Testis. — The  testis  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  capsule, 
the  tunica  albuginea.  This  is  a  dense  unyielding  fibrous  membrane, 
of  a  white  colom',  and  of  considerable  thickness,  which  immediately  invests 
the  soft  substance  of  the  testis,  and  preserves  the  form  of  the  gland.     It 

Fig.  593.  Fig.  593. — Plan  of  a  vertical  section  op  the  testicle, 

SHOWING  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  DUCTS. 

The  true  length  and  diameter  of  the  ducts  have  been  dis- 
regarded, a,  a,  tubuli  seminiferi  coiled  up  in  the  separate 
lobes  ;  h,  vasa  recta  ;  c,  rete  vasculosum  ;  d,  vasa  efferentia 
ending  in  the  coni  vasculosi  ;  I,  e,  g,  convoluted  canal  of 
the  epididymis ;  h,  vas  deferens  ;  /,  section  of  the  back 
part  of  the  tunica  albuginea  ;  i,  i,  fibrous  processes  run- 
ning between  the  lobes  ;  /  to  s,  mediastinum. 


is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  which 
interlace  in  every  direction.  The  outer  sm-face  is 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  except  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis,  where  the 
spermatic  vessels  pass  through  and  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  epididymis  are  attached. 
In  the  interior,  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
tunica  albuginea  is  prolonged  from  the  posterior  border  for  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  so  as  to  form  within  it  an  incom- 
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plete  vertical  septum,  known  as  the  corjms  Highmori,  and  named  by 
Astley  Cooper  mediastinum  testis.  It  extends  from  the  upper  nearly 
to  the  loAver  end  of  the  gland,  and  it  is  Tvider  above  than  below.  The 
firm  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  seminal 
ducts,  and  by  the  larger  blood-vessels  of  the  gland,  which  are  lodged 
in  channels  formed  in  the  fibrous  tissue. 

From  the  front  and  sides  of  the  corpus  Highmori  numerous  slender 
fibrous  cords  and  imperfect  septa  of  connective  tissue  are  given  olf  in 
radiating  directions,  and  are  attached  by  then'  outer  ends  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  timica  albuginea  at  different  points,  thus  incompletely 
dividing  the  glandular  substance  into  lobules.  According  to  Kolliker, 
plain  muscular  fibres  are  prolonged  upon  these  septula.  The  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  is  covered  by  a  multitude  of  fine 
blood-vessels,  which  are  branches  of  the  spennatic  artery  and  veins,  and 
are  held  together  by  a  dehcate  areolar  web.  Similar  delicate  ramifi- 
cations of  vessels  are  seen  on  the  various  fibrous  offsets  of  the  medi- 
astinum, upon  which  the  blood-vessels  are  thus  supported  in  the  interior 
of  the  gland.  This  vascular  network,  together  with  its  connecting 
areolar  tissue,  constitutes  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  Astley  Cooper. 

The  glandular  substance  of  the  testis  which  is  included  in  the  fibrous 
framework  formed  by  the  albuginea,  the  mediastinum  and  the  trabecules 
is  a  mass  of  convoluted  tubules  known  as  the  tubuli  seminiferi  which 
are  somewhat  loosely  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue  into  the  lobes 
or  lobules  above  mentioned.  Of  these  lobes  there  are  some  300  or  400 
(Krause)  ;  they  are  of  imequal  size,  the  middle  ones  being  the  larger  ; 
and  are  imperfectly  separated  fr-om  one  another,  the  septa  being  in- 
complete. In  each  lobe  are  two,  three  or  more  seminiferotis  tubules 
closely  convoluted,  and  here  and  there  branched,  especially  at  their 
anterior  or  distal  extremity  where,  in  a  cortical  zone  near  the  albuginea, 
they  fr'equently  communicate  laterally  with  one  another.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  unravel  the  tubules  for  some  distance,  for  their  walls  are 
moderately  strong,  and  their  diameter  (y^th  to  Ts-o^h  of  an  inch)  large 
compared  with  those  of  other  tubular  glands,  such  as  the  kidney.  Their 
length  is  estimated  to  be  on  an  average  rather  greater  than  two  feet, 
and  then  nimiber  between  800  and  900  (Lauth).  They  have  a 
smooth  contour,  btit  this  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  small  bulgings, 
which  are  more  numerous  near  the  commencement  of  a  tubule  than  near 
its  termination.  The  walls  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  are  composed  of 
several  layers  of  flattened  cells.  Of  these  only  the  innermost  layer  is 
complete,  being  formed  of  epithehoid  ceUs  closely  tmited  edge  to  edge  into 
a  basement  membrane.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  other  layers,  which, 
however,  exhibit  intervals  between  the  flattened  ceUs  which  compose 
them,  these  intervals  becoming  very  marked  in  the  outermost  layers. 
In  consequence  of  thefr  being  thus  formed  of  several  layers,  the  walls 
of  the  tubules  have  a  concentrically  striated  appearance  in  cross- 
section. 

The  tubules  are  occupied  by  an  epithelium  which  consists  of  several 
irregular  layers  of  cells,  amongst  which  the  seminal  filaments  or 
'  spermatozoa  may  be  observed  in  different  stages  of  development  (fig. 
594).  In  different  tubules  of  the  same  testis  and  even  in  parts  of  the 
same  tubule  the  condition  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be 
very  various,  and  the  epithehum  presents  corresponding  differences 
both  in  the  ntunber  of  its  layers  and  the  appearance  of  the  cells. 
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In  all  cases,  however,  there  is  a  complete  or  tolerably  regular  layer  of 
cubical  or  somewhat  flattened  cells  which  immediately  lines  the  basement 
membrane.  A  few  of  these  outer  or  lining  cells  nsually  present  indica- 
tions of  proliferation,  the  nuclens  being  in  one  of  the  phases  characteristic 
of  division,  and  here  and  there  one  of  these  cells  may  project  between 
those  of  the  next  layer. 

TVithin  this  stratum,  in  those  parts  where  the  formation  of  spermatozoa 
has  progressed  to  its  fuhest  extent  (fig.  594,  c),  we  come  across  an  irre- 
gular layer  of  large  clear  rounded  cells,  many  of  which  from  the  appearance 
of  their  nuclei  are  tmdergoing  proliferation.    They  may  be  termed  the 
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Fig.  594. — Sectioit  of  pabts 

OF  THREE  SEiDDriFEKOrS  TTJ- 
BULES    OF  THE   EAT  (E.A.S., 

from  a  preparation  by  llr. 
A.  Frazer).     llagnified. 

a,  -with  the  spermatozoa 
least  advanced  in  develop- 
ment :  h,  more  advanced ;  c, 
containing  fully  developed 
spermatozoa.  Between  the 
tubules  are  seen  strands  of 
interstitial  cells  with  blood- 
vessels and  lymph-spaces. 


''    -  '  -V^'        intermediate   or   prolife- 

-         --— ^        rating  cells.     They  pro- 

%      -  -•  ""^^^^  baldly  give  origin  to  the 

^^^^'  ^  ceUs    of   the    third    or 

f     ■,  J.         c  innermost    or    nutritive 

S^^^'  layer  which  consists  of 

a  number  of  rows  of 
granular  ill-defined  cells 
which  appear  blended  with  one  another  iuto  an  almost  uniform  mass. 
Their  nuclei  are  smaU  and  faiut,  staining  only  shghtly  with  logwood, 
and  do  not  show  evidence  of  undergoing  proliferation  ;  towards  the 
lumen  of  the  tubule  they  become  very  faintly  outhned.  Imbedded  in 
the  innermost  part  of  this  layer  are  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa, 
whilst  their  tails  project  into  and  occupy  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  gene- 
raUy  being  bent  down  and  extending  for  a  short  distance  along  its 
course. 


It  appears  probable  that  the  spermatozoa  are  set  free  by  the  breaVing  down- 
into  an.  albiiminoiis  fluid  of  the  protoplasmic  layer  in  ivhich  their  heads  are 
imbedded.  In  those  parts  of  the  seminiferous  tnbnles  and  ducts  -where 
spermatozoa  are  free  they  are  accompanied  by  nuclei  and  portions  of  nuclear 
substance,  derived  in  all  probability  from  the  cells  of  this  layer,  the  liquified 
protoplasm  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
spermatozoa. 

In  other  tubules,  from  which  the  spermatozoa  have  recently  been  dis- 
charged, the  innermost  layer  is  almost  or  entirely  absent  but  the  pro- 
liferatiug  ceEs  are  two,  three,  or  more  rows  deep.  The  formation  of 
fresh  spermatozoa  appears  to  take  place  from  some  of  these  cehs,  groups 
of  daughter-cells  being  formed  by  their  proliferation,  and  each  daughter- 
cell  giving  rise  to  a  spermatozoon  (fig.  591,  a). 
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It  is  nncertaiii  Trhetlier  the  lining-cells  may  not  also  produce  spermatozoa  :  in- 
deed, according  to  some  authorities,  they  alone  are  concerned  in  the  process  (see 
below).  Since,  however,  in  any  case  the  lining  cells  by  their  proliferation  have 
originally  given  rise  to  the  cells  of  the  nest  layer,  and  probably  continue  to  do  so 
during  life,  the  difference  of  opinion  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  it  at  first 
sight  may  seem. 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  which  are  concerned  in  the  proiuction  of  the 
spermatozoa  (spermatoblasts)  undergo  division  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
karyokinesis  (see  pp.  11  to  16)  into  two,  four,  or  even  more  daughter-nuclei,  which 
either  separate  from  one  another  at  once,  each  with  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell,  or  remain  for  a  time  enclosed  within  the 
mother-cell.  From  the  daughter-nuclei  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  are  deve- 
loped, while  the  tails  are  formed  from  the  enclosing  protoplasm,  but  the  exact 
mode  of  formation  will  be  described  after  their  structure  has  been  treated  of. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  their  development  from  a  number  of  daughter-cells 
resulting  from  the  proliferation  of  a  mother-cell  that  the  arrangement  into 
groups  is  determiued. 

In  the  meantime  the  groups  become  more  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  accumulation  between  them  of  cells  of  the  third  or  nutritive 
layer,  which  appear  also  to  be  produced  by  the  proliferation  of  some 
of  the  intermediate  cells.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  shifting  of 
the  groups  of  spermatozoa  towards  the  lumen,  but  for  some  time  many 
of  them  remain  with  the  heads  buried  in  the  outermost  part  of  the 
nutritive  layer  and  even  between  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  layer 
(fig.  594,  5).  Eventually,  hoTveyer,  they  become  entirely  accumulated 
next  the  lumen,  where  they  are  more  closely  packed  and  the  arrange- 
ment into  groups  becomes  in  a  large  measure  obscured  (fig.  594,  r). 
These  diiferent  conditions  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  can  often 
be  aU  observed  in  sections  of  adjacent  tubules. 

The  above  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  contents  of  the  semini- 
ferous tubules,  which  is  the  result  of  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  subject,* 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  preceding  writers.  According  to  soma 
authors,  all  the  cells  within  the  lining  layer  are  spermatoblasts,  the  distinction 
between  these  and  cells  which  simply  serve  for  their  support  and  nutrition  not 
being  recognized.  According  to  most  other  authors,  it  is  only  the  cells  of  the 
lining  layer  which  give  rise  to  spermatozoa  ;  some  of  these  cells  (spermatoblasts 
of  Ebner)  growing  towards  the  lumen  between  the  cells  of  the  inner  layers  as 
elongated  columns  terminating  in  enlarged  extremities.  "Within  the  latter  the 
nuclei  multiply,  and  form  daughter-nuclei,  and  from  these  and  the  protoplasm 
surrounding  them  the  spermatozoa  are  developed,  and  are  thus  at  first  grouped 
together  at  the  extremity  of  the  elongated  columns.  The  cells  between  serve 
simply  for  support  and  nutrition.  As  has  already  been  stated,  this  view  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  one  adopted  in  the  text  :  differing  chiefly  from 
that  in  insisting  upon  the  permanent  connection  of  the  spermatoblasts  with  the 
lining  epithelium. 

KJein  differs  from  most  authors  in  describing  the  spermatozoa  as  becoming  de- 
veloped from  completely  separated  daughter-cells  (fig.  595,  A,  b).  and  as  possess- 
ing at  first  no  grouped  arrangement,  this  being  snbse:iuently  acquired  (fig. 
595.  c).  but  in  what  manner  is  not  explained.  As  to  this  view  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  doubt  the  grouping  appears  more  distinct  in  intermediate 
stages  of  development  (as  in  fig.  591-,  i)  than  in  the  earliest  stages  ;  but  that  this 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  nutritive  cells  between  groups  of 
daughter  cells,  which  are  already  existent,  but  which  are  at  first  so  nearly  in 
apposition  that  the  eye  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  the  intervals  between  the  groups. 

*  I  have  been  much  assisted  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  question  by  the 
examinatinu  of  specimens  which  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  ilr.  A.  Frazer,  M.  B. , 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Owens  College.  (E.A.S.) 
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Lastly  according'  to  Sertoli  and  Merkel  the  columnar  cells  of  v.  Ebner  and 
Neumann  are  not  spermatoblasts  but  form  part  of  a  sustentacular  cell-network 
which  serves  to  support  the  rounded  cells  occupying-  the  rest  of  the  tubule,  these 
latter  being-  those  which  are  actually  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa. Other  observers,  whilst  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  network,  deny 
its  continuity  with  the  columnar  cells. 

Fig.  595. 
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Fig.  595. — Stages  in  the  development  of  the  spermatozOxV  of  the  dog  (Klein). 

in,  membrana  propria ;  d,  epithelium  ;  e,  lamina  of  connective  tissue  ;  1,  2,  3, 
daughter  cells  in  different  stages  of  development  into  spermatozoa  ;  s,  developing  sperma- 
tozoa in  groups. 

Interstitial  tissue,  lymphatics,  and  blood-vessels. — The  tissue 
which  connects  the  seminiferous  tubules  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  It 
consists  of  fine  fasciculi  and  lamina  of  areolar  tissue,  these  being  covered 
by  and  partly  composed  of  flattened  epithelioid  cells.  Between  the  laminae 
and  fasciculi  are  large  cleft-like  spaces,  containing  lymph,  and  almost 
everywhere  enclosing  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubules.  If  these 
spaces  are  injected  by  the  puncture-method,  the  injecting  fluid  flows 
away  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  found  to  penetrate 
between  the  incomplete  outer  layers  of  the  basement  membrane,  but  is 
an'ested  by  the  innermost  layer. 

The  blood-vessels  are  conducted  at  first  along  the  trabeculte,  and  from 
these  they  pass  into  the  angular  interstices  between  the  tubules.  Here 
they  are  supported  by  the  areolar  tissue  and  accompanied  and  often 
completely  surrounded  by  tracts  of  peculiar  epithelium-like  polyhedral 
cells  somewhat  like  the  cortical  cells  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  like 
these  often  containing  yellowish  granules.  They  are  known  as  the  inter- 
stitial cells  of  the  testis,  and  have  been  regarded  as  specially  modified 
connective  tissue  (plasma-)  ceUs  (Waldeyer),  or  as  epithelial  cells  derived 
from  the  Wolffian  body  (Klein),  but  until  their  development  has  been 
traced,  nothing  certain  with  regard  to  their  nature  can  be  stated.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  sections  of  the  foetal  testis,  the 
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cells  in  question  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  cells  of  the 
developing  intertubular  connective  tissue.  Similar  cells  are  met  with  in 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 

The  capillaries  form  a  close  network  over  the  walls  of  the  semini- 
ferous tubules. 

Ducts  of  the  testis. — As  the  convoluted  tubuli  seminiferi  approach 
the  mediastinum  testis  they  unite,  as  before  said,  with  one  another  afc 
acute  angles  into  a  smaller  number  of  tubes  which  have  a  less  flexuous 
course,  and  at  length  become  nearly  straight.  Close  to  the  mediastinum 
they  taper  into  short,  straight  tubes  (tulbuli  recti),  of  smaller  diameter 

than  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  and  diflFering 
from  them  in  the 
character  of  their  epi- 
thelium (fig.  596). 
This,  in  the  straight 
tubules,  is  a  single 
layer  of  flattened  or 
cubical  cells  continu- 
ous with  the  outer  or 

Fig.  597. 
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Fig.  596. — Passage  op  convolxjted  seminifercus  tubult.s  into  straight  tubules  and 

OP  THESE  INTO  THE  RETE    TESTIS  (Mihalkovics). 

a,  seminiferous  tubules  ;  h,  fibrous  stroma  continued  from  the  mediastinum  testis ; 
c,  rete  testis. 

Fig.  597. — Ducts  of  the  testicle  injected  with  mercury  (from  Haller). 

a,  body  of  the  testicle  ;  h,  tubuli  in  the  interior  of  the  gland ;  c,  rete  vasculosum  ;  d, 
vasa  efferentia  terminating  in  the  coni  vasculosi  ;  e,  f,  g,  convoluted  canal  of  the 
epididymis  ;  h,  vas  deferens  ascending  from  the  globus  minor  of  the  ei^ididymis. 

lining  cells  of  the  seminiferous  tubes.     The  basement  membrane  is  also 
continued  on  to  the  straight  tubules. 

The  straight  tubules  open  into  a  network  of  vessels  which  lies  in 
the  substance  of  the  mediastinum,  and  was  named  by  Haller,  rete 
vasculosum  testis  (fig.  596,  c).  The  tubes  composing  the  rete  have 
no  proper  walls,  but  are  merely  channels  in  the  fibrous  stroma,  lined  by 
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flattened  epithelium.  Their  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  tubuli 
recti.  The  secretion  from  the  testis  is  accumulated  in  the  rete,  and  is 
conducted  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  testis,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed away  by  the  eflferent  tubules,  or  vasa  efferentia.  These  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  sometimes  twenty  in  number  ;  they  perforate 
the  tunica  albuginea  beneath  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis,  of 
which  they  may  be  said  to  form  a  part,  and  in  the  convoluted  canal  of 
which  they  ultimately  terminate.  On  emerging  from  the  testis,  these 
vasa  efferentia  are  straight,  but,  becoming  more  and  more  convoluted  as 
they  proceed  towards  the  epididymis,  they  form  a  series  of  small  conical 
masses,  the  bases  of  which  are  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  which  are 
named  coni  vascvlosi  (fig.  598,/).  They  are  about  j^tli  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  largest  of  the  cones  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  loug, 
and  when  unrolled,  each  is  found  to  consist  of  a  single  coiled  duct,  varying 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  which  gradually 
decreases  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis  (Huschke).  Opposite  the 
globus  major  these  separate  efferent  vessels  open,  at  intervals  which,  in 
the  unravelled  tube,  are  found  to  be  about  three  inches  in  length,  into 
a  single  canal  or  duct,  the  intervening  and  subsequent  convolutions  of 
which  constitute  the  epididymis  itself. 

The  canal  of  the  epididymis  (fig.  598,  g)  is  disposed  in  very 
numerous  coils,  and  extends  fi'om  the  globus  major  downwards  to  the 
globus  minor  or  tail,  where,  turning  upwards,  it  is  continued  on  as  the 
vas  deferens.  When  its  complicated  flexuosities  are  unrolled,  it  is 
found  to  be  twenty  feet  and  upwards  in  length.  The  smallest  wind- 
Fig.  598. — Injected  testis  epi- 

BIDYMIS,      AND      VAS     DEFERENS 

(from  KoUiker  after  Arnold),  f 

rt,  body  of  the  testicle  ;  &,  lo- 
bules ;  c,  vasa  recta  ;  d,  rete  vas- 
culosum  ;  e,  vasa  etferentia  ;  /, 
coni  vasculosi ;  </,  epididymis  ;  /;, 
vas  deferens  ;  i,  vas  aberrans ;  tn, 
branches  of  the  spermatic  artery 
passing  to  the  testicle  and  epidi- 
dymis ;  n,  ramification  in  the 
testis  ;  o,  artery  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens ;  p,  its  union  'n  ith  a  twig 
of  the  spermatic  artery. 


towards  the  s-lobus 


ings  are  supported  and  held 
together  by  fine  areolar  tis- 
sue ;  but,  besides  this,  numer- 
ous incomplete,  transverse, 
fibrous  partitions  are  inter- 
posed between  larger  masses 
of  the  coils,  which  ha^e 
been  named  the  hies  of  the 
epididymis.  The  canal  of 
the  epididymis  is,  at  its 
commencement,  about  -^\h 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but 
diminishing  as  it  proceede 
minor,  it  is  about  ~^^i\\  of  an  inch,  after  which  it  again 
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increases  in  size,  and  becomes  less  deeply  convoluted  as  it  approaches  the  vas 
deferens.    Its  coats,  which  are  at  first  thin,  become  thicker  in  its  progress. 

The  vasa  efferentia  and  the  tube  of  the  epididymis  are  provided  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  plain  muscular  fibres  in  their  wall.  The 
epithelial  lining  cells  are  columnar  or  prismatic  in  form  and  are  ciliated, 
the  cilia  being  ^ong,  and  causing  by  their  movement  a  cniTent  in  the 
outward  directioii.  In  the  epididymis  the  cells  are  greatly  elongated,  in 
the  vasa  efferentia  they  are  shorter  ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis 
the  cilia  disappear.  Between  the  fixed  ends  of  the  columnar  cells  other 
smaller  cells  are  met  with. 

The  vas  deferens  (fig.  598,  K),  or  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  forms 
the  continuation  upwards  of  the  convoluted  canal  of  the  epididymis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis,  and,  at  first  rather  tortuous 
but  afterwards  becoming  straight,  it  ascends  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
epididymis,  and  along  the  back  of  the  testicle,  separated  from  both, 
however,  by  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  and  fi-om  the  gland.  Con- 
tinuing then  to  ascend  in  the  spermatic  cord,  the  vas  deferens  accom- 
panies the  spermatic  artery,  veins  and  nerves,  as  far  as  the  internal 
abdominal  ring.  Between  the  testicle  and  the  external  ring  its  course  is 
nearly  vertical :  it  lies  behind  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  hard  cord-like  feel.  It  then  passes  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  reaching  the  inner  border  of 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it  leaves  the  spermatic  vessels  (which  extend 
to  the  lumbar  region),  and  turns  suddenly  downwards  and  inwards  into 
the  pelvis,  crossing  over  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  turning  round  the 
outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  epigastric  artery.  Eunning  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum, it  reaches  the  side  of  the  bladder  (fig.  577,  i),  upon  which  it 
descends,  curving  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  hinder  surface  of 
that  viscus,  and  finally  passes  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland. 
In  its  course  within  the  pelvis,  it  crosses  over  the  cord  of  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery,  and  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter.  Beyond  this 
jDoint,  where  it  ceases  to  be  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  it  is  attached  to 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  in  contact  with  the  rectum,  and  gradually 
approaching  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Upon  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  the  vasa  deferentia  are  situated  between  two  elongated 
receptacles,  named  the  seminal  vesicles  (fig.  600)  ;  and,  close  to  the  base 
of  the  prostate,  each  vas  deferens  ends  by  joining  with  the  duct  from 
the  corresponding  seminal  vesicle  on  its  outer  side  to  form  one  of  the 
common  seminal  or  ejaculatory  ducts  (fig.  590,  14). 

The  vas  deferens  measures  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  it  is  cylindrical  or  slightly  compressed,  and  has  an 
average  diameter  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  but  towards  its  termina- 
tion, beneath  the  bladder,  it  becomes  enlarged  and  sacculated,  forming 
the  amindla  of  Heule,  and  resembling  in  shape  and  structure  a  part  of 
the  seminal  vesicle.  Previously  to  its  junction  with  the  duct  of  that> 
vesicle,  it  again  becomes  narrowed  into  a  smaller  and  straight  cylindrical 
canal.  The  walls  of  the  vas  deferens  are  very  dense  and  strong,  and  feel 
hard  to  the  touch,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  their  thickness  bears  to 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  tube,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  diameter.  In  the  sacculated  portion  the  passage  is  much 
^vider,  and  the  walls  are  thinner  in  proportion.  Small  simple  and 
branched  tubular  glands,  similar  to  those  of  the  vesiculae  seminales,  beset 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  duct  (Henle). 
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Besides  au  external  areolar  investment,  and  an  internal  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  ras  deferens  is  pro"\'ided  with  an  intermediate  thick  muscular 
tunic,  of  a  deep  yellowish  colour.  This  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of 
plain  fibres,  an  outer  of  longitudinal  and  an  iimer  of  circular  fibres  (fig-. 
599,  d,  e).  In  addition,  near  the  commencement  of  the  tube  is  an  in- 
ternal longitudinal  stratum,  extremely  thin,  and  constituting  not  more 
than  4-th  of  the  muscular  coat  (fig.  599,  c). 

The  lining  membrane  exhibits  on  its  surface  three  or  four  longitudinal 
ridges,  and,  besides  this,  in  the  sacculated  portion  of  the  duct,  is  marked 
by  numerous  finer  rugre  wliich  enclose  irregular  polyhedral  spaces,  re- 
sembling in  this  ah"eo]ar  character  the  lining  membrane  of  the  seminal 
yesicles.  The  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  kind,  and  not  ciliated. 
As  in  the  epididymis  there  is  a  deeper  layer  of  small  cells  between  the 
columnar  cells. 


Yl'.  599. 


Fig.  599. — Section  across  the  com- 
mencement OF  THE  VAS  DEFERENS 
(Klein). 

a,  eijitlielium ;  I,  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  c,  d,  e,  innei',  middle  and 
outer  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  ; 
/,  bundles  of  the  internal  cremaster 
muscles  ;  <j,  section  of  a  blood-vessel. 


Vas  aberrans. — This  name  was 
applied  by  Haller  to  a  long  narrow 
tube,  or  diverticulum  (fig-.  nOS,  v). 
discovered  by  him.  and  almost  in- 
variably met  with,  which  leads  off 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  canal 
of  the  epididymis,  or  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vas  deferens, 
and,  becoming  tortuous  and  con- 
voluted, is  rolled  up  into  an  elon- 
gated mass  which  extends  upwards 
for  an  inch  or  more  amongst  the 
vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord,  where 
the  tube  ends  by  a  closed  extre- 
mity. Its  length,  when  it  is  un- 
ravelled, ranges  from  about  two 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches ;  and 
its  width  increases  towards  its 
blind  extremity.  Sometimes  this 
diverticulum  is  branched,  and 
occasionally  there  are  two  or  more 
sucli  aberrant  ducts.  Its  structure  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  vas 
deferens.  Its  origin  is  probably  connected  with  the  AVolffian  duct  of  the  foetus, 
but  the  exact  mode  of  its  formation  and  its  office  are  unknown.  Luschka  states 
that  occasionally  it  does  not  communicate  with  the  canal  of  the  epididymis,  but 
appears  to  be  a  simple  serous  cyst. 

Koth  has  described  othej-  small  blind  vasa  aberrantia  lying  along  the  epididymis 
and  connected  with  the  rete  testis. 

Org-an  of  Girald js. — The  small  body  thus  named  is  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  cord  immediately  above  the  caput  epididymis  (see  fig.  591.  r/).  It  consists 
usually  of  several  small  irregular  masses  containing  convoluted  tubules  lined  with 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  recognised  until  the  surround- 
ing connective  tissue  has  been  rendered  transparent  by  re-agents.  It  has  also 
received  the  name  oi  2'(^rc'2mliduiint<.  Its  tubules  appear  to  be  vestiges  of  part  of 
the  Wolffian  body. 
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The  seminal  vesicles  are  two  membranous  receptacles,  situated,  one 
on  each  side,  upon  the  base  of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum. 
When  distended,  they  form  two  long  sacculated  bodies,  somewhat 
flattened  on  the  side  next  the  bladder,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
attached,  and  convex  on  their  inferior  surface  ;  they  are  widened 
behind  and  nan'ow  in  front  (fig.  600,  s).  Their  length  is  usually 
about  two  inches,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  half  an  inch  ;  but 
they  vary  both  in  size  and  shape  in  different  individuals,  and  also  on  the 
two  sides. 

Their  posterior  obtuse  extremities  are  separated  widely  from  each 


Fig.  600. — Base    of    the  hale 

BLADDER  WITH  THE  YESICUL.E 
SEMINALES,  VASA  DEFERENTIA, 
A>"1>     PROSTATE    EXPOSED    (fiom 

Hallcr;.     J 

a,  line  of  reflexion  of  tlie  peri- 
toneum in  tbe  recto  -  vesical 
pouch  ;  h,  the  part  above  this 
from  which  the  peritoneum  has 
been  removed,  exposing  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  ;  ?',  left 
vas  deferens  ending  in  e,  the  left 
ejaculatory  duct  :  s,  left  vesicula 
seminalis  joining  the  same  duct ; 
the  right  vas  deferens,  and  the 
right  vesicula  seminalis,  marked 
s,  s,  and  imravelled,  are  also 
shown  ;  j^t  under  side  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  cut  so  as  to  exliibit  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  ;  m,  small  part 
of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  ;  u,  u,  the  ureters,  of 
which  the  right  is  turned  to  the 
side. 


other,  but  anteriorly  they  converge  so  as  to  approach  the  two  vasa 
deferentia,  which  run  forwards  to  the  prostate  between  them.  With 
the  vasa  deferentia  thus  interposed,  they  occupy  the  two  diverging  sides 
of  the  triangular  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  which  lies  upon  the 
rectum,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  the  line  of  reflexion  of  the  recto- 
vesical fold  of  the  peritoneum.  The  seminal  vesicles  themselves  also 
rest  upon  the  rectum,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  the  recto- 
vesical fascia,  which  attaches  them  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  sacculated  appearance  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  OAving  to  their 
peculiar  formation.  Each  consists  of  a  tube  somewhat  coiled  and 
repeatedly  doubled  on  itself,  and  invested  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 
When  unrolled,  this  tube  is  found  to  be  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
and  about  the  Avidth  of  a  quill.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  closed,  so  that 
it  forms  a  long  cul-de-sac  ;  but  there  are  generally,  if  not  always,  several 
longer  or  shorter  branches  or  diverticula  connected  with  it,  which  also 
end  by  closed  extremities  (fig.  600,  s,  s).  Anteriorly  the  seminal  vesicle 
becomes  straight  and  narrowed,  and  ends  opposite  the  base  of  the 
prostate  by  uniting  on  its  inner  side,  at  an  acute  angle,  with  the  narrow 
termination  of  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to  lorm  a  single  canal, 
which  is  the  common  seminal  or  ejaculatory  duct. 
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In  structure,  the  seminal  vesicles  resemble  very  closely  the  adjoining 
sacculated  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  Besides  an  external  invest-- 
ment,  connected  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  containing  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  lymphatics,  and  gangliated  nervous  cords,  they  have  a 
muscular  coat  and  a  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  layers  are  thin 
compared  with  those  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  consist  of  three  layers,  an 
inner  and  outer  longitudinal,  and  a  middle  layer  of  circular  fibres.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  plain  muscular  tissue  is  found  covering  the  posterior 
surface  and  extending  transversely  between  the  two  vesicles.  There  are 
also  longitudinal  fibres  traceable  over  the  vesicles  from  those  of  the 
bladder  (Ellis,  Henle).  The  mucous  membrane  is  traversed  by  very 
many  fine  rugte,  which  form  an  alveolar  structure  resembling  that  seen 
in  the  gall-bladder,  but  deeper  and  enclosing  much  finer  meshes.  The 
epithelium  of  the  vesicles  is  columnar  with  a  deep  layer  of  small  poly- 
hedral cells. 

The  seminal  vesicles  serve  as  receptacles  or  reservoirs  for  the  semen,  as  is 
proved  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  their  contents  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is 
probable  that  they  secrete  a  peculiar  fluid  which  is  incorporated  with  the  semen. 

The  common  seminal  or  ejaculatory  ducts,  two  in  number,  are 
formed  on  each  side  by  the  junction  of  the  narrowed  extremities  of  the 
con-esponding  vas  deferens  and  vesicula  seminalis,  close  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland.  From  this  point  they  run  forwards  and  upwards, 
at  the  same  time  approaching  each  other,  and  then  pass  side  by  side 
through  the  prostate  between  its  middle  and  two  lateral  lobes.  After  a 
course  of  nearly  an  inch,  during  which  they  become  gradually  narrower, 
they  end  in  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  by  two 
small  slit-like  orifices  placed  on  the  verumontanum,  one  on  each 
prominent  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  j^rostatic  sinus  (fig.  589,  d). 
For  a  short  distance  the  ejaculatory  ducts  run  in  the  substance  of  the 
walls  of  the  vesicle. 

The  coats  of  the  common  seminal  duct,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
vas  deferens  and  vesicula,  are  very  thin.  The  muscular  coat  consists  of 
an  outer  thin  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer.  The  strong 
areolar  tunic  almost  entirely  disappears  after  the  entrance  of  the  ducts 
between  the  lobes  of  the  prostate,  but  muscular  fibres  may  be  traced  into 
the  prostatic  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  gradually 
smoother  as  it  passes  into  that  of  the  urethra.  Its  epithelium  is  like  that 
in  the  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens.  According  to  Henle,  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  duct  are  separated  by  blood-vessels  as  it 
passes  through  the  prostate  and  form  the  trabecula3  of  a  layer  of 
cavernous  tissue. 

These  ejaculatory  ducts  convey  the  fluid  contained  in  the  seminal 
vesicles  and  vasa  deferentia  into  the  m-ethra.  Their  canal  gradually 
narrows  as  they  approach  their  termination,  where  its  diameter  is  reduced 
to  the  -j^th  of  an  inch. 

"Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Testis. — The  testicle  and  its  excretory  apparatus 
receive  blood-vessels  and  nerves  from  sources  which  are  different  from  those 
giving  the  vascular  and  nervous  supply  to  the  coverings  of  those  parts. 

The  sjiermattc  artery,  or  proper  artery  of  the  testicle,  is  a  slender  and  re- 
markably long  branch,  which  arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  passing  down 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall  reaches  the  spermatic  cord,  and  descends  along  it 
to  the  gland.  In  early  foetal  life  its  course  is  miich  shorter,  as  the  testis  is  then 
situated  near  the  part  of  the  aorta  from  which  the  artery  arises.    As  the  vessel 
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approaches  the  testicle,  it  gives  ofE  small  branches  to  tlie  epididymis,  and  then 
divides  into  others  which  perforate  the  tunica  albuginea  at  the  back  of  the 
gland,  and  jiass  through  the  corpus  Highmori  ;  some  spread  out  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  whilst  others  run  between  the  lobes  of  the 
testis,  supportea  by  the  fibrous  processes  of  the  mediastinum.  The  smallest 
branches  ramify  on  the  delicate  membranous  septa  between  the  lobes,  before 
supplying  the  seminiferous  tubes. 

The  vas  deferens  receives  from  one  of  the  vesical  arteries  a  long  slender 
branch  which  accompanies  the  duct,  and  hence  is  named  the  deferent  artery,  or 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens.  It  ramifies  on  the  coats  of  the  duct,  and  reaches  as 
far-  as  the  testis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery  (fig.  598,  'p). 

The  spermatic  reins  commence  in  the  testis  and  epididymis,  pass  out  at  their 
posterior  border,  and  unite  into  larger  vessels,  which  freely  communicate  with 
each  other  as  they  ascend  along  the  cord,  and  fonn  the  pam pin  form  plexus. 
Ultimately  two  or  three  veins  foUow  the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery  into  the 
abdomen,  where  they  unite  into  a  single  trunk,  that  of  the  right  side  opening 
into  the  vena  cava,  and  that  of  the  left  into  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  lympluitlcs  accompany  the  sijermatic  vessels  and  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands,  which  encircle  the  large  blood-vessels  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  As  previously  stated,  they  begin  from  intercommtuiicating  lymph 
spaces  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  tubuli  seminiferi. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sjinpathetic  system.  The  .y;6'r/wa!;y(?  ^^Zf.cM5 
is  a  very  delicate  set  of  nervous  filaments,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
artery  from  the  aortic  plexus.  Some  additional  filaments,  which  are  very  minute, 
come  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  vesiculse  seminales  receive  branches  from  the  inferior  vesical  and  middle 
ho'morrltoldal  arteries  and  veins.  The  nerves  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system, 
and  come  from  the  hj-jaogastric  plexus. 

The  semen. — The  semen  is  a  thick  whitish  fluid,  the  combined  pro- 
duct of  the  testes  and  the  accessory  generative  glands. 

It  contains  floating  in  it,  besides  squamous  and  columnar  epithe- 
lium-cells, a  certain  number  of  small  highly  refracting  globules  {seminal 
(jranules,  Wagner),  and  the  spermatozoa  or  spermatic  filaments. 

The  seminal  grannies  are  colourless  particles  having  an  average  diame- 
ter of  about  4:-oVoth  of  an  inch.  They  stain  deeply  \\ith  most  dyes,  and 
are  perhaps  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the  disentegrated  nutritive  cells 
of  the  seminiferous  tubules. 

Fig.  601. 
Fig.  601. — Human  spermatozoa  (Retzius). 

1,  in  profile,  the  tail  not  represented ;  2,  viewed  on  the  flat  ; 
b,  head ;  c,  middle-piece  ;  d,  tail ;  e,  end-piece  of  the  tail. 

The  spermatozoa  are  peculiar  microscopic  bodies  which 
constitute  the  essential  element  for  fecundation  of  the 
OYum.  Each  consists  of  a  flattened  oval  part  or  so-called 
head,  and  a  long  slender  filiform  tail  (fig.  GOl).  At  the 
junction  of  the  head  with  the  tail  there  may  frequently  be 
made  out  an  intermediate  portion,  uniting  the  two.  This 
is  known  as  the  middle-piece  (Scliweigger-Seidel).  The 
head  is  alx)ut  g,7ooth  of  an  inch  long  and  too oTf^ti  broad, 
and  is  thicker  in  its  attached  than  in  its  free  half,  so  that 
in  profile  it  appears  pointed  (fig.  601,  1).  There  is  a 
slight  depression  on  each  surface.  The  tail  is  from  -g-^oth 
*o  T^th  of  an  inch  in  length. 

It  was  long  since  .shown  by  Leydig  that  in  the  spermatozoon  of  the  salamander 
there  occurs,  attached  to  the  tail,  a  delicate  undulating  membrane.    A  similar 
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membrane  lias  been  described  by  H.  G-ibbes  in  other  vertebrates,  including' 
mammals,  and  he  and  Jensen  also  describe  a  long  fine  filament  as  bounding  the 
membrane  along  its  unattached  border.  This  filament,  which  is  attached  to  the 
head  at  one  end,  is  considerably  longer  than  the  tail  itself,  so  that  it  as  well 
as  the  free  edge  of  the  membrane  is  thrown  into  undulating-  coils  (see  fig.  602). 
Eetzius,  who  has  still  more  recently  investigated  the  subject,  describes  the 
tail  as  becoming  abruptly  narrowed  near  its  extremity,  which  thus  forms  a 
distinct  terminal  portion  (fig.  GOl ,  c) ;  but  he  fails  to  detect  the  lateral  mem- 
brane and  filament  in  mammals. 

Development  of  the  spermatozoa. — The  spermatozoa  are  developed  within  the 
seminiferous  tubules  from  the  daughter-cells  of  the  spermatoblasts.  The  cell  and 
its  nucleus  elongate  and  the  latter  glasses  towards  the  outer  extremity,  which 
becomes  pointed.     The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  at  first  forms  a  clavate  projection 


Fig.   602. — Human    spermatozoa    (H.   Gibbes).       Highly    jiagmfied.     Somewhat 

DIAGRAMMATIC. 

towards  the  lumen  (fig.  594,  a).  Between  the  nucleus  and  the  more  granular  proto- 
plasm is  seen  an  intermediate  portion  of  the  cell  composed  of  clear  substance 
and  partly  embracing  the  pole  of  the  nucleus  (fig.  595.  b).  This  appears  to  form 
eventually  the  middle  piece  of  the  spennatozoon  whilst  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
(or  at  least  the  chromatic  substance  of  the  nucleus)  becomes  transformed  into 
the  head,  and  the  granular  clavate  projection  grows  out  into  the  tail.  At  early 
stages  the  head  may  appear  covered  by  a  transparent  envelope,  probably  derived 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  (head-cap  of  Schweigger-Seidel).  The  develop- 
ment of  the  membrane  and  filament  of  Gibbeshas  not  as  yet  been  traced  out,  but 
fine  filaments  may  often  be  seen  coiled  up  within  the  daughter-cells  which  are 
undergoing  transformation  into  spermatozoa,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
may  be  the  filaments  described  by  Gibbes,  although  they  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  the  developing  tails  of  the  spermatozoa  (KoUiker).  The  membrane 
is  probably  a  thinned  out  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 

Motion  of  the  spermatozoa. — The  spermatozoa,  after  their  discharge  or 
removal  from  the  vas  deferens  or  vesicular  seminales.  are  found  to  exhibit  active 
lashing  movements  of  the  tail  with  an  undulating  motion  of  the  attached  mem- 
brane and  filament,  lasting  under  favourable  conditions  for  many  hours.  This 
action  has  the  effect  of  causing-  them  to  progress  in  a  somewhat  spiral  course 
through  the  fluid  in  which  they  float,  and  by  it  they  are  no  doubt  propelled 
upwards  in  the  female  generative  passages  and  thus  assisted  to  reach  the  ovum. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  is  maintained  and 
influenced  are  in  almost  all  respects  the  same  as  those  influencing  the  action 
of  cilia  (see  pp.  51  to  54). 
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EEPRODUCTIVE   OEGANS  IN    THE   FEMALE. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  the  female  consist  of  the  ovaries,  uterus, 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  which  are  named  the  intemal,  and  the  vagina, 
clitoris,  nymphffi,  labia,  and  other  parts  included  in  the  vulva,  named 
the  external  organs  of  generation. 

THE     VULVi-, 

The  vulva,  or  pudendum,  is  a  general  term,  which  includes  all  the 
parts  perceptible  externally,  viz.,  the  mons  Yencris,  the  labia,  the  hymen 
or  caruncul^e,  the  clitoris,  and  the  nymphs.  The  urethra  also  may  be 
described  in  connection  with  these  parts. 

Integuments  and  Iiabia. — The  integument  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
pubic  symphysis,  elevated  by  a  quantity  of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  and 
covered  with  hair,  is  termed  the  mons  Veneris.  Two  rounded  folds  of 
integument  {Jahia  externa  v.  majora,  fig.  603,  20)  extend  downwards  and 
backwards  from  below  the  mons,  gradually  becoming  thinner ;  they  leave 
an  elliptic  interval  (rima)  between  them,  the  outer  surface  of  each  being 
continuous  with  the  skin,  and  covered  with  scattered  hairs,  whilst  the 
inner  is  lined  by  the  commencement  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane. Within  the  substance  of  the  fold  there  is  found,  besides  fat, 
vessels,  nerves,  and  glands,  a  tissue  resembling  that  of  the  dartos  in  the 
scrotum  of  the  male,  to  which  the  labia  in  the  main  correspond.  The 
labia  majora  unite  beneath  the  mons  and  also  in  front  of  the  perineum, 
the  two  points  of  union  being  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  commis- 
sures. The  posterior  or  inferior  commissure  is  about  an  inch  distant 
from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  this  interval  being  the  perineum  of  the 
female.  Immediately  within  the  posterior  commissure,  the  labia  arc  con- 
nected, by  a  slight  transverse  fold  {frmmlum  ]mdendi),  which  is  fre- 
quently torn  in  the  first  parturition.  The  space  between  it  and  the 
commissure  has  been  called /oss«  navicular  is. 

Clitoris. — Beneath  the  anterior  commissure,  and  concealed  between 
the  labia,  is  the  clitoris  (fig.  603,  19),  a  small  elongated  body  correspond- 
ing in  conformation  and  structure  to  a  diminutive  penis,  but  differing 
in  having  no  corpus  spongiosum,  nor  urethra  connected  with  it  below. 
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It  consists  of  two  corpora  cavernosa,  which  are  attached  by  crura  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  and  are  united  together  by  their  flattened 
inner  surfaces  so  as  to  form  an  incomplete  pectin  iform  septum.  The 
body  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  but  is  hidden 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  surmounted  by  a  small  glctns,  con- 
sisting of  spongy  erectile  tissue.  The  glans  is  imperforate,  highly 
sensitive,  and  surrounded  superiorly  by  a  membranous  fold,  analogous 
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Fig.  COS.— View  op  the  female  organs  of  generation  from  behind,  the  vagina  eeixg 
CUT  open  ani>  its  walls  turned  aside  (Sappey).  A 
1,  Ovaries  ;  2,  Fallopian  tubes  ;  3,  4,  5,  their  fimbriated  extremities  (4  points  to  tlie 
ostium  abdominale)  ;  6,  ovarian  fimbria  ;  7,  ligament  of  the  ovary;  8,  9,  broad  ligaments; 
10,  uterus;  11,  its  vaginal  portion  ;  12,  os  uteri;  13,  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  vagina 
reflected  ;  14,  its  anterior  wall ;  15,  edge  of  hymen  ;  16,  orifice  of  urethra  ;  17,  vestibule; 
18,  nymphae ;  19,  clitoris  ;  20,  labia  majora. 

to  the  prepuce.  There  is  a  small  suspensory  ligament  attached  to  the 
upper  border,  like  that  of  the  penis,  and  in  front  of  this  the  clitoris  is 
dependent.  The  two  ischio-cavernous  muscles,  named  in  the  female 
erectores  clitoridk,  have  the  same  connections  as  in  the  male,  being 
inserted  into  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

Uymphse. — From  the  glans  and   preputial  covering  of  the  clitoris 
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two  narrow  pendulous  folds  of  mucous  membrane  pass  backwards  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  vagina. 
These  are  the  nymphm  {lalia  interna  v.  minora,  fig.  603,  18).  Their 
inner  surface  is  continuous  with  tliat  of  the  vagina ;  the  external  insensibly 
passes  into  the  labia  majora.  They  contain  vessels  between  the  laminae 
of  tegumentary  membrane,  but,  according  to  Kobelt,  no  erectile  plexus  ; 
for  the  erectile  structure  corresponding  to  the  bulb  and  spongy  body 
lies  deeper,  in  two  separate  right  and  left  halves,  as  will  be  presently 
explained. 

-n-     or..      T  Fig-    604. 

Fig.  604. — Lateral  view  op  the  erectile  ^ 

STRUCTURES  OF    THE    EXTERNAL    ORGANS    IN 

THE  FKMALE  (from  Kobelt),     f 

The  Llood- vessels  have  been  injected, 
and  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  have 
been  removed  ;  a,  bulbus  vestibuli  ;  c, 
plexus  of  veins  named  pars  intermedia ;  e, 
glans  clitoridis ;  /,  body  of  the  clitoris  ;  7i, 
dorsal  vein ;  /,  right  eras  clitoridis  ;  ?», 
vestibule  ;  n,  right  gland  of  Bartholin. 

Vestibtile. — Between  the  nymph?e 
is  the  angular  interval  called  the  resfi- 
I)u]e{fig.  GOo,  17),  in  which  is  situated 
the  circular  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or 
meatus  nrlnarius  (16),  about  an  inch 
below  the  clitoris  and  just  above  the 
entrance  to  the  vagina.  The  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  this  orifice  is 
rather  prominent  in  most  instances 
so  as  readily  to  indicate  its  situation. 

Immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  the  entrance  to  the 
vagina,  which,  in  the  virgin,  is  usually  more  or  less  narrowed  by  the 
hymen  (15).  This  is  a  thin  duplicature  of  the  mucous  membrane,  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  ;  its  form  varies  very  considerably  in 
different  persons,  but  is  most  frequently  semilunar,  the  concave  margin 
being  directed  forwards  towards  the  pubis.  Sometimes  it  is  circular, 
and  is  perforated  only  by  a  small  round  orifice,  placed  usually  a  little 
above  the  centre  ;  occasionally  it  is  cribriform,  or  pierced  with  several 
small  apertures ;  and  it  may  in  rare  instances  completely  close  the  vagina, 
constituting  "imperforate  hynien."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
reduced  to  a  mere  fringe,  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent.  After  its 
rupture,  some  small  rounded  elevations  remain,  called  canmcukc  myrti- 
formes. 

The  mucous  membrane  may  be  traced  inwards  from  the  borders  of 
the  labia  majora,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin  :  it  forms  a  fold 
over  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  nymphas,  and  is  then  prolonged  into  the 
urethra  and  vagina.  It  is  smooth,  reddish  in  colour,  is  covered  by  a 
scaly  epithelium,  and  is  provided  with  a  considerable  number  of  mucous 
crypts  or  follicles,  and  with  glands  which  secrete  an  unctuous  and 
odorous  substance.  The  mucous  crypts  and  follicles  are  especially  dis- 
tinct on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nymphae,  and  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  sebaceous  glands  are  found  beneath  the  prepuce,  and 
upon  the  labia  majora  and  outer  surface  of  the  nymphge. 

The  glands  of  Bartholin  (or  of  Duverney)  (fig.  604,  n),  correspond- 
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ing  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male,  are  two  reddish  yellow,  round  or  oval 
bodies,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in  the  longest  diameter,  lodged 
one  on  each  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  between  it  and 
the  erectores  clitoridis  muscles,  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia, 
and  in  front  of  the  transverse  muscles.  Their  ducts,  which  are  long 
and  single,  run  forward  and  open  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  nymphte, 
outside  the  hymen  or  carunculffi  myrtiformes. 

Erectile  tissue. — All  the  parts  of  the  vulva  are  supplied  abundantly 
with  blood-vessels,  and  in  certain  situations  there  are  masses  composed 
of  venous  plexuses,  or  erectile  tissue,  corresponding  to  those  found  in 
the  male.  Besides  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  glans  clitoridis,  already 
referred  to,  there  are  two  large  leech-shaped  masses,  the  liulhi  vestihuli 
(fig.  G05,«),  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  a  network  of  veins,  enclosed 
in  a  fibrous  membrane,  and  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule,  a 

FiiT.  605. 


Fig.  605. — Fkont  view  of  the  erectile  structures  of  the  external  oroans  in 
THE  FEMALE  (froiu  Kobelt).     f 

a,  bulbus  vestihuli ;  h,  sphincter  vaginte  muscle  ;  e,  e,  venous  plexus  or  pars  inter- 
media ;  /,  glans  clitoridis  ;  r/,  connecting  veins  ;  /(,  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris ;  k,  veins 
passing  beneath  the  pubes;  I,  the  obturator  vein. 


little  behind  the  nymphfe.  They  are  rather  pointed  at  their  upper 
extremities,  and  rounded  below  :  they  are  suspended,  as  it  were,  to  the 
crura  of  the  clitoris  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  covered  internally  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  embraced  on  the  outer  side  by  the  fibres  of  the 
constrictor  vaginae  muscle.  They  are  together  equivalent  to  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra  in  the  male,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  presents  traces  of 
a  median  division.  In  front  of  the  bipartite  bulb  of  the  vestibule  is  a 
smaller  plexus  on  each  side,  the  vessels  of  which  are  directly  continuous 
with  those  of  the  bulbus  vestibuH  behind,  and  of  the  glans  clitoridis  in 
fi-out.  This  is  the  pars  intermedia  of  Kobelt,  and  is  regarded  by  him 
as  corresponding  with  the  part  of  the  male  corpus  spongiosum  urethr^e 
which  is  in  front  of  the  bulb  :  it  receives  large  veins  coming  direct  from 
the  nymphoe. 
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Blood-vessels. — The  outermost  parts  of  the  vulva  are  supplied  by  the  svper- 
jicial  jmdio  and  perineal  arteries  ;  the  deeper  parts  and  all  the  erectile  tissues 
receive  branches  from  the  internal  imdic  arteries  as  in  the  male.  The  veins  also  in 
a  great  measure  correspond ;  there  is  a  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris  receiving-  branches 
from  the  glans  and  other  parts  as  in  the  male  :  the  veins  of  the  bulbus  vestibuli 
pass  backwards  into  the  vaginal  plexuses,  and  are  connected  also  with  the  obtu- 
rator veins  :  above  they  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pars  intermedia,  those 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the  glans  of  the  clitoris,  and  also  with  the  vena 
dorsalis.     The  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels. 

Nerves. — Besides  sympatlwtic  hranchcs,  which  descend  along  the  arteries, 
especially  for  the  erectile  tissues,  there  are  other  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses  ;  those  from  the  former  being  branches  of  the  qenlto- 
crural,  and  those  from  the  latter  of  the  inferior  pudendal  and  internal  p)udic 
nerres,  which  last  sends  comparatively  large  branches  to  the  clitoris.  They 
tenninate  in  the  clitoris  in  peculiar  tactile  corpuscles  (see  p.  lG-1). 

THE     FEMAIiE     URETHRA. 

The  female  urethra  is  short  as  compared  with  that  of  the  male  sex. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  average  diameter  is  about 
^  to  J  of  an  inch,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  distension.  Its  direction  is 
mainly  downwards  with  a  slight  curvature  forwards.  It  lies  embedded 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  from  which  it  can  only  be  separated 
by  dissection. 

The  external  orifice,  or  meatus  urinarhis  (fig.  603,  16),  opens  in  the 
vulva,  nearly  an  inch  below  and  behind  the  clitoris,  between  the  nymphse, 
and  immediately  above  the  entrance  to  the  vagina.  From  its  orifice, 
which  is  its  narrowest  part,  the  canal  passes  upwards  and  backwards 
between  the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  behind  the  pubis,  gi-aduaUy  enlarg- 
ing into  a  funnel-shaped  opening  as  it  approaches  and  joins  the  bladder. 
There  is  also  a  dilatation  in  the  back  of  the  canal,  just  within  the  meatus. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  whitish,  except  near  the  orifice  ;  it  is  raised 
into  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  not  entirely  obliterated  by  distension, 
especially  one  which  is  particularly  marked  on  the  lower  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  urethra.  Xear  the  bladder  the  membrane  is  soft  and 
pulpy,  with  many  tubular  mucous  glands.  Lower  down  these  increase 
in  size  and  lie  in  groups  between  the  longitudinal  folds ;  and  immediately 
within  and  around  the  orifice,  the  lips  of  which  are  elevated,  are  several 
larger  and  wider  crypts. 

The  fining  membrane  is  covered  with  a  stratified  scaly  epithelium,  but 
near  the  bladder  it  becomes  transitional.  The  submucous  areolar  tissue 
contains  numerous  elastic  fibres.  Outside  this  there  is  a  highly  vascular 
structure,  in  which  are  many  large  veins.  Between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  the  female  urethra  is 
embraced  by  the  fibres  of  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  female  urethra  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  the  vagina. 

THE    VAGINA. 

The  va^na  is  a  dilatable  membranous  passage,  extending  from  the 
vulva- to  the  uterus,  the  neck  of  which  is  embraced  by  it  (fig.  603).  It 
'  rests  below  and  behind  on  the  rectum,  supports  the  bladder  and  urethra  in 
front,  and  is  enclosed  between  the  levatores  ani  muscles  at  the  sides.  It 
is  slightly  curved  and  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards  :  its  axis 
corresponding  below  with  that  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  higher  up 
"with  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity.     Its  length  is  greater  along  the  posterior 
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than  along  the  anterior  wall  by  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  ends  of 
the  vagina  are  somewhat  narrower  than  the  middle  part  :  the  lower  end, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  vulva,  is  the  narrowest  part,  and  is 
widest  from  before  backwards  ;  the  middle  part  is  widest  from  side  to 
side,  being  flattened  from  before  backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  are  ordinarily  in  contact  with  each  other  :  at  its  upper 
end  it  is  rounded,  and  expands  to  receive  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  The  vagina  reaches  higher  up  on  the  cervix  uteri  behind 
than  in  front,  so  that  the  uterus  appears  to  be  inserted  into  its  anterior 
wall. 

On  the  innej'  surface  of  the  vagina,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  a 
slightly  elevated  ridge  extends  from  the  lower  end  upwards  in  the 
middle  line,  forming  the  columns  of  the  vagina,  or  cohimnce  rngarum. 
JSTumerous  dentated  transverse  ridges,  called  rugce,  are  also  observed, 
particularly  in  persons  who  have  not  borne  children,  rmming  at  right 
angles  from  the  columns.  These  columns  and  rug«  are  most  evident 
near  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  and  on  the  anterior  surface,  and 
gradually  become  less  marked,  and  disappear  towards  its  upper  end. 

Fife.  606. 


Fig.  606. — Sectional  view  op  the  viscera  op  the  female  pelvis  (Allen  Tliomson, 
after  Houston  and  from  nature),  j 
The  pelvic  viscera  having  been  distended  and  hardened  with  alcoTiol  previously  to 
making  the  section,  are  somewhat  larger  than  natural  and  the  vagina  appears  open,  whereas 
its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  should  be  in  contact  with  one  another.  ]),  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  ;  s,  symphysis  of  the  pubis  ;  v,  the  uj'per  part  of  the  urinary  bladder ; 
v',  the  neck  ;  v',  n,  the  urethra  ;  u,  the  uterus  ;  v  a,  the  vagina  ;  r,  third  part  of  the 
rectum  ;  r',  the  fold  between  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  rectum  ;  a,  the  anus  ;  I, 
the  right  labium  ;  n,  the  right  nympha  ;  h,  the  hymen  ;  cl,  the  divided  clitoris  with 
the  prepuce. 
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Structure  and  connections. — The  walls  of  the  vagina  are  thickest 
iii  front,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  urethra,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vaginal  passage  ;  in  other  situa- 
tions they  are  thinner.  The  vagina  is  firmly  connected  by  areolar  tissue 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  only  loosely  to  the  rectum  and  levatores 
ani  muscles  ;  at  the  upper  end,  for  about  a  foiu^th  part  of  its  length,  its 
posterior  sm-face  receives  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  which 
descends  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac  thus  far  between  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum. 

Externally  the  vagina  presents  a  coat  of  dense  areolar  tissue,  and 
beneath  this  its  walls  are  composed  of  unstriped  muscle,  which  is  not 
distinctly  separable  into  strata,  but  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibres  inter- 
nally cii'cular  and  externally  longitudinal.  Eound  the  tube  a  layer  of 
loose  erectile  tissue  is  found,  which  is  most  marked  towards  the  vulva. 

At  its  lower  end,  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  striated  muscular  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  sjyhmcfer  vagirice,  already  described. 

The  mucous  membrane,  besides  the  colmnns  and  rugfe,  is  provided 
with  papillae,  and  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  especially  in  its 
upper  smoother  portion  and  round  the  cervix  uteri.  It  is  fined  with  a 
stratified  scaly  epithelium. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  vagina  is  largely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  arteries  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  viz.,  the  vaginal,  in- 
ternal imdic,  vesical,  and  uterine.  The  veins  correspond ;  but  they  fii'st  surround 
the  vagina  with  numerous  branches,  and  form  at  each  side  a  plexus  named  the 
varjinal plexus.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  jj'icxus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  from  the  fourth  sacral  &-a.6.  pudic  nerves  of  the  spinal  system  ;  the 
former  are  traceable  to  the  erectile  tissue. 

THE    UTEEtrS. 

The  uterus  or  womb,  {matrix,  varepov,)  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ, 
with  very  thick  walls,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  between  the  rectum 
and  the  urinary  bladder.  In  the  case  of  pregnancy  the  uterus  receives  the 
ovam,  retains  and  supports  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and 
expels  it  at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  extending  from 
each  upper  angle  of  the  uterus  to  their  ovarian  opening,  conduct  the 
ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterine  cavity.  During  gestation,  the  uterus 
undergoes  a  gTeat  enlargement  in  size  and  capacity,  as  well  as  important 
structural  changes. 

In  the  fally  developed  virgin  condition,  which  is  that  to  which  the 
following  description  mainly  applies,  it  is  a  somewhat  pear-shaped  body, 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  free  above,  and  connected  below  with  the 
vagina,  into  which  its  lower  extremity  projects  (fig.  603) .  It  does  not  reach 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Its  upper  end  is  dii-ected  upwards  and 
forwards,  the  lower  downwards  and  backwards  ;  so  that  its  axis  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  an  angle  or  sudden 
cmwe  with  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  with 
that  of  the  outlet  of  the  cavity.  The  uterus  projects  upwards  into  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  by  which  the  body  is  covered  both  before  and 
behind,  and  the  neck  also  behind  ;  but  in  front  the  peritoneum  does  not 
descend  farther  than  the  body.  Its  free  portion  is  in  contact  with  the 
other  pelvic  viscera,  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  usually 
lying  upon  its  upper  and  posterior  surface.  Its  lower  and  anterior  .sm-- 
face  is  in  contact  with  the  bladder,  with  the  intervention  of  the  peri- 
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toneal  pouch.     From  its  two  sides  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  in  the 
form  of  a  dupHcature,  named  the  broad  hgament.    ■ 

The  average  dimensions  of  the  uterus  are  al30ut  three  inches  in  length, 
two  in  breadth  at  its  upper  and  wider  part,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness: its  weight  is  from  seven  to  twelve  drachms.  It  is  usually 
described  as  possessing  a  fundus,  body,  and  neck. 


Fig.   607.  Fig.   607. — Sagittal  section   through   the   uterus  and 

THE  UrPER  END  OF  THE  VAGINA  (Henle). 

a,  anterior  ;  j3,  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  fundus  is  the  broad  bulging  upper  end 
of  the  body,  and  projects  upwards  from  between 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
(fig.  603,  10).  The  hody  gradually  narrows 
as  it  extends  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck  ; 
its  sides  are  nearly  straight  ;  its  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  are  both  somewhat  convex, 
but  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former.  At 
the  points  of  union  of  the  sides  with  the 
rounded  superior  border  are  two  projecting 
angles,  with  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  are 
connected,  the  round  ligaments  being  attached 
a  little  before,  and  the  ovarian  ligaments 
behind  and  beneath  them  ;  these  three  parts  are 
all  included  within  the  peritoneal  duplicature 
of  the  broad  ligaments  (fig.  603,  8).  The  body 
of  the  uterus  is  of  a  less  rigid  consistence  than 
the  neck  and  readily  becomes  bent  somewhat 
upon  it  either  forwards  or  backwards,  following 
to  a  great  extent  the  condition  of  distension 
When-  the  latter  is  empty  the  body  of  the  uterus 
may  be  nearly  horizontal.  The  neclc,  or  cervix  uteri,  narrower  and 
more  rounded  than  the  rest  of  the  organ,  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length  ; 
it  is  continuous  above  with  the  body,  and,  becoming  somewhat 
smaller  towards  its  lower  extremity  projects  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  of  the  vagina,  which  is  united  all  round  with  the  substance  of 
the  uterus,  but  extends  upwards  to  a  greater  distance  behind  than  in 
front.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  uterus  is  named  the  vaginal  fart 
(fig.  603, 11).  The  axis  of  the  cervix  uteri  may  be  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  vagina,  in  which  case  the  amount  of  flexion  between 
the  body  and  neck  is  greater,  or  it  may  be  directed  forwards  and  form 
an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  vagina.  The  lower  end  of  the  uterus 
presents  a  transverse  aperture,  by  which  its  cavity  opens  into  the  vagina 
(fig.  603,  12)  ;  this  is  named  variously  os  uteri,  os  uteri  externicm,  and 
(from  a  supposed  likeness  to  the  mouth  of  the  tench  fish)  os  tinm. 
It  is  bounded  by  two  thick  lips,  the  posterior  of  which  is  the  thinner 
and  longer  of  the  two,  while  the  anterior,  although  projecting  less  from 
its  vaginal  attachment,  is  lower  in  position,  and,  when  the  tube  is  closed, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  posterior  waU  of  the  vagina  (fig.  607). 
These  borders  or  lips  are  generally  smooth,  but,  after  parturition,  they 
frequently  become  irregular,  and  are  sometimes  fissured  or  cleft. 

Cavity  of  the  uterus. — The  walls  of  the  uterus  are  of  great  thickness. 


of  the  bladder. 
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and  the  cavity  is  thus  proportionately  much  reduced  in  size.  The  part 
within  the  body  is  triangular  (fig.  608),  and  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  touch  each  obher 
(fig.  607).  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed  upwards,  and  is  convex 
towards  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  The  cavity,  narrowing  gradually, 
is  prolonged  into  its  two  superior  angles,  at  each  of  which  it  leads  by  a 
minute  foramen  into  the  narrow  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  At  the 
junction  of  the  body  with  the  neck,  the  cavity  is  shghtly  constricted. 

Fig.  608. 


Fig.  608. — Diagrammatic  view  of   the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  as  seen   from 

BEHIND.       (A.   T.)       I 

The  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  have  been  laid  open  by  removing  the  posterior 
wall ;  on  the  left  side  the  Fallopian  tube,  round  ligament,  and  ovarian  ligament  have  been 
cut  short,  and  the  broad  ligament  removed  ;  u,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  ;  c,  the  cervix 
opposite  the  os  internum  ;  the  triangular  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  shown,  and 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervical  cavity  with  the  rugse  termed  arbor  vitse  ;  v,  upper  part  of 
the  vagina  ;  od,  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct ;  I,  round  ligament ;  lo,  ligament  of  the  ovary; 
0,  ovary  (here  represented  with  its  long  axis  horizontal  although  in  the  natural  position 
within  the  body  it  is  oblique  or  nearly  vertical)  ;  i,  wide  outer  part  of  the  right  Fallopian 
tube  ;  fi,  its  fimbriated  extremity  ;  po,  parovarium  ;  h,  one  of  the  hydatids  frequently 
found  connected  with  the  broad  ligament. 

and  thus  forms  what  is  sometimes  named  the  internal  orifice  (os  titeri 
internum,  isthmus  vel  ostium  uteri)  ;  this  opening  is  often  smaller  than 
the  OS  externum,  and  is  of  a  circular  form.  That  portion  of  the  cavity 
which  is  within  the  neck  is  tubular  and  slightly  flattened  before  and 
behind  ;  it  is  somewhat  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  opens  inferiorly  into 
the  vagina  by  the  os  tincse.  Its  inner  surface  is  marked  by  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges  or  columns,  which  run,  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on 
the  posterior  wall,  and  from  both  of  which  rugse  are  directed  obliquely 
upwards  on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  which  has  been 
named  arlor  vitce  iiterinus,  or  palmcB  jjlicatce  (fig.  608)  :  this  structure 
is  most  strongly  marked  anteriorly. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  uterus  consist  of  an  outer  serous 
covering,  an  inner  mucous  membrane,  and  thick  intermediate  muscular 
substance.  The  serous  covering  or  peritoneal  layer  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  thick  middle  part  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  of  firm  consistence  : 
being  mainly  composed  of  plain  muscular  fibres  of  small  size,  -y^q  inch  in 
length,  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  greatly  enlarged  (to  -^oth  inch) 
in  the  gravid  state.     These  fibres  interlace  closely  with  each  other, 
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but  are  disposed  in  bundles  and  layers,  and  are  intermixed  with  areolar 
tissue,  a  large  number  of  blood-vessels  and  lymiDhatics,  and  some  nerves. 
The  areolar  tissue  is  more  abundant  near  the  outer  surface.  The 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  best  studied  in  the  uterus  at  the 
full  period  of  gestation,  in  which  the  bundles  become  augmented  in  size. 
They  may  be  referred  to  three  sets  of  which  the  two  more  external  may 
be  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  muscular  coat  of  other  hollow 
viscera,  whereas  the  internal  is  an  immensely  hypertroj)hied  muscularis 
mucoscB,  and  will  accordingly  be  described  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

Muscular  coat. — -The  external  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  forms 
a  thin  superficial  sheet  immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and 
incomplete  strata  situated  more  deeply.  A  large  share  of  these  fibres, 
beginning  as  longitudinal  bands  at  the  cervix,  arch  transversely  and 
obliquely  over  the  fundus  and  adjoining  part  of  the  body  of  the  organ, 
and  pass  on  each  side  into  the  broad  ligam.ent.  Of  these  some  converge 
at  either  side  towards  the  commencement  of  the  round  ligaments,  along 
which  they  are  in  part  prolonged  to  the  groin  ;  others  pass  off  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  strong  transverse  bands  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  are  extended  into  the  ovarian  ligaments.  Other  fibres 
run  back  from  the  cervix  uteri  beneath  the  recto-uterine  folds  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  inner  layer  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  also 
thin,  is  composed  of  fibres  which  are  found  chiefly  on  the  back  of 
the  uterus,  and  stretch  over  the  fundus  and  towards  the  sides,  running 
somewhat  irregularly  between  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  muscular  coat  proper  seldom  exceeds  i  inch  in  thickness  altogether, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  its  limits  exactly,  for  there  is  little  or 
no  submucous  areolar  tissue  forming  a  distinct  coat  as  in  most  of  the 

Fig.  609.  Fig.  609. — Section    of   the   uterine    mucous 

2  MEMBRANE  PARALLEL  TO  THE  SURFACE  (Henle). 

^  '^'^  ■''^  -:  'V         ^'i'oW  1,  2,  3,  glands  (the  epithelium  has  fallen  out 


-,-^*.\ 


from  2) ;  4,  a  blood  vessel. 


hollow  viscera.  It  is  chiefly  the  place  of 
ramification  of  the  blood-vessels  before 
^  they  pass  into  the  mucous  membrane 

^  that  determines  the  boundary  between 

\^i      the  muscular  layer  of  the  mucous  mem- 
f  brane   and   the   muscular   coat  proper 

•  (J.  Williams). 

Mucous  memlbrane. — The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  characterized 
by  the   enormous   hypertrophy  of  the 
^_^^  J  muscular  layer  proper  to  it — the  mus- 

jcQ  1    ^^   "  cularis  mucosse  ;  indeed  it  is  this  which 

— ]~"  >  3  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness 

of  the  uterine  wall.  The  presence  of 
this  mass  of  plain  muscular  tissue  in  it  confers  a  distinct  character  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  membrane,  so  that  in  sections  it  is  distinctly  diffe- 
rentiated from  the  inner  part  or  corium. 

Muscularis  tmtcosm. — This  consists  of  bands  of  fibres  which  are  dis- 
posed with  comparative  regularity  in  its  upper  part,  being  arranged  there 
in  numerous  concentric  rings  round  the  openings  of  the  two  Fallopian 
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Fig.  610. — Section  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  OF   THE   UTERUS   FROM   NEAR   THE 

FUNDUS  (adaiited  by  J.  C.  Ewart  from  a 
figure  bj  J.  Williams). 

a,  epithelium  of  inner  surface  •,  h,  h, 
uterine  glands ;  c,  interglandular  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  d.  part  of  the  muscularis 
mucosse  with  the  ends  of  the  glands, 
some  of  which,  V,  are  entirely  filled  by 
epithelium  cells.  This  specimen  was 
prepared  from  the  uterus  of  a  young 
woman  wbo  was  accidentally  killed  three 
or  four  days  before  the  expected  appear- 
ance of  the  menstrual  flow. 


6- 


tubes,  the  Avidest  circles  of  the  two 
series  meeting  from  opposite  sides 
in  the  middle  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  cervix  the  internal  fibres  run 
more  transversely.  They  form  the 
so-called  sphincters  of  the  os  in- 
ternum and  OS  externum.  At  the 
neck,  however,  there  are  also  longi- 
tudinal fibres  within  the  transverse, 

Corium. — As  regards  its  inner 
part  or  corium  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavity  of  the  body 
dififers  greatly  from  that  of  the  cer- 
vix, a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
separating  the  two  parts  at  the 
isthmus. 

The  mucous  memlrane  of  the  hodij 
of  the  uterus  is  smooth,  except  during 
the  menstrual  period,  and  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state  is  entirely  devoid 
of  ridges;  it  is  of  a  peculiar  soft 
spongy  consistence,  and  of  a  dull, 
reddish  colour. 

Under  the  microscope  it  appears 
composed  in  great  measure  of  small 
rounded,  spindle-shaped,  or  irregu- 
lar cells  imbedded  in  a  homogene- 
ous ground-substance  and  with  but 
few  connective  tissue  fibres  (figs. 
609,  610).  According  to  Leopold, 
however,  there  are  numerous  fibres, 
and  they  form  a  spongework  with 
lymphatic  spaces  in  the  meshes. 
The  inner  surface  is  everywhere 
covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epi= 
thelium,  and  is  beset,  but  some- 
what sparingly,  by  the  orifices  of  the 
uterine  glands  (fig.  610,  h).  These 
which  were  discovered  by  Sharpey, 
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are  simple  tubes  iDonnded  by  a  basement  membrane  and  lined  with  ciliated 
columnar  cells  like  those  covering  the  inner  surface.  They  pass  usually 
obliquely  and  often  with  an  irregular  or  convoluted  course  into  the  deeper 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  terminate  by  blind,  sometimes 
forked  extremities,  which  are  situated  amongst  the  bundles  of  the  muscu- 
laris  mucos£e.  Towards  their  extremities  the  uterine  glands  are  entirely 
fiUed  by  cells  (fig.  610,  V),  but  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  they 
present  a  distinct  lumen. 

The  memlrane  of  the  cervix  is  much  firmer  and  more  fibrous  than  that 
of  the  body.  Between  the  rugfe  of  the  arlor  vitm  there  are  numerous 
saccular  and  tubular  glands.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  the  mucous 
membrane  is  beset  with  vascular  papilla,  and  the  epithelium  is  stratified, 
but  in  the  upper  half  or  more  the  epithelium  is  columnar  and  ciliated 
like  that  of  the  body.  The  glands,  which  are  short,  with  a  large  lumen, 
are  everywhere  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  even  where  the 
epithelium  of  the  surface  is  stratified.  Besides  the  follicular  glands  there 
are  also  the  so-called  oviiJa  Nohothi,  clear  or  yellowish  vesicles  of  variable 
size,  but  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  embedded  in  the  membrane.  These 
may  arise  from  closed  and  distended  follicles  ;  but  their  exact  nature  is 
still  doubtful. 

During  pregnancy  the  mucous  glands  of  the  cervix  secrete  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  tenacious  mucus,  which  efiectually  closes  the  passage 
downwards  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

The  surface  of  the  os  uteri  is  covered,  like  the  vaginal  portion, 
with  stratified  epithelium  which  conceals  the  vascular  papillse.  It  is 
destitute  of  glands. 

Ligaments  of  the  uterus. — Where  the  peritonemn  is  reflected  from 
the  uterus  to  the  bladder  in  front,  and  to  the  rectum  behind,  it  forms,  in 
each  position,  two  semilunar  folds,  named  respectively,  the  vesico-uferine, 
and  the  redo-uterine  folds,  or  sometimes  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  uterus.  ■ 

The  hroad  ligame?its  (figs.  603,  608),  are  formed  on  each  side  by  a  fold 
or  double  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  directed  laterally  outwards  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  to  be  connected  with 
the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane are  placed,  firstly,  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  broad  ligament ;  secondly,  the  round  ligament,  which  is  a 
little  farther  down  and  lies  anteriorly  ;  thirdly,  on  the  posterior  surface^ 
the  ovary  and  its  ligament,  which  lie  in  a  special  extension  of  the  liga- 
mentum  latum  ;  and,  lastly,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  broad 
ligament,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  with  fibres  spreading 
from  the  superficial  muscular  layer  of  the  uterus.  The  ligament  of  the 
ovary  is  merely  a  dense  fibro-areolar  cord,  containing  some  uterine  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which 
extends  from  the  inner  (or,  in  the  natural  position,  lower)  end  of  the 
ovary  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterus,  which  it  joins  immediately  behind 
and  below  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  it  causes  an 
elevation  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  serous  membrane,  and,  together 
with  the  ovary  itself,  forms  the  lower  limit  of  a  triangular  portion  of  the 
broad  ligament,  which  has  been  named  the  ala  vespertilionis  or  bat's  wing. 

The  round  ligaments  are  two  flat,  cord-like  bundles  of  fibres,  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus, 
cue  on  either  side,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Fallopian  tube.     From 
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this  point  each  ligament  proceeds  upwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  to 
gain  the  in  ternal  inguinal  ring,  and  after  having  passed,  like  the  sper- 
matio  cord  in  the  male,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  reaches  the  fore  part 
of  the  pubic  symphisis,  where  its  fibres  expand  and  become  united  with 
the  substance  of  the  mons  Veneris.  Besides  areolar  tissue  and  vessels, 
the  round  ligaments  contain,  chiefly  in  their  inner  third,  plain  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  prolonged  into  them  from  the  outer  muscular  layer  of 
the  uterine  wall.  Each  ligament  also  receives  a  covering  from  the  peri- 
toneum, which,  in  the  young  subject,  projects  under  the  form  of  a  tubular 
process  for  some  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal  ;  this,  which  resembles 
the  processus  vaginalis  originally  existing  in  the  same  situation  in  the 
male,  is  named  the  canal  of  Nuck  ;  it  is  generally  obliterated  in  the 
adult,  but  is  sometimes  found  even  in  advanced  life. 

Vessels. — The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  four  in  number,  viz.,  the  right  and 
left  ovarian  (which  correspond  to  the  spermatic  of  the  male)  and  the  uterine. 
Their  origin,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  reach  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  has 
been  described  in  the  first  volume.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  frequent 
anastomoses,  and  also  for  their  singularly  tortuous  coiu-se.  After  passing  a  short 
distance  into  the  thickness  of  the  uterine  wall  they  divide  iato  branches,  which 
penetrate  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  supplying  it  with 
capillaries,  and  then  pass  towards  the  inner  portion  of  the  membrane  and  open 
into  a  network  of  large  capillaries  which  pervades  the  tissue  in  that  situation. 
and  are  especially  developed  near  the  sui-f  ace  and  around  the  glands.  In  the  cer- 
vix however,  and  especially  in  the  vaginal  portion,  the  arteries,  which  in  this 
situation  possess  walls  of  considerable  thickness,  after  entei-ing  the  mucous 
membrane,  divide  into  a  number  of  small  branches  which  pass  directly  towards 
the  surface  and  open  into  the  capillary  network  there  present,  from  which  loops 
pass  into  the  papillse.  The  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries  ;  they  are  veiy 
large,  and  form  plexuses  of  sinus-like  vessels,  with  thin  walls  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  uterine  tissue.  The  lymphatics  commence  according  to  Leopold  as 
cleft-like  spaces  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  there  are  also  well-marked  lym- 
phatic vessels  extending  as  a  plexus  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mem- 
brane (Hoggan).  These  open  into  plexuses  of  vessels  in  the  muscularis  mucosas 
and  muscular  coat  proper ;  and  these  again  are  in  communication  with  valved 
vessels  beneath  and  in  the  serous  covering. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses,  the 
spermatic  plexuses,  and  the  third  and  fou7'th  sacral  nerves.  They  consist  of  both 
meduUated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  and  in  animals  small  ganglia  have  been 
observed  in  the  submucous  tissue,  connected  with  the  non-medullated  fibres. 

Periodic  structural  chang-es  in  the  Uterus. — The  changes  which  accompany 
menstruation  and  gestation  may  be  shortly  indicated  here. 

At  each  successive  recurrence  of  menstruation  a  complete  removal  of  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place  by  a  process  of  softening  and 
molecular  disintegration  which  commences,  along  with  the  menstrual  discharge, 
close  to  the  cervix,  or  at  the  os  internum,  and  advances  progressively  towards 
the  fundus  during  the  remaining  days  of  the  flow  of  blood  (J.  Williams). 
Previous  to  this  change,  there  is  a  greatly  increased  general  vascularity  of  the 
parts,  and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  very  much  thicker.  The  process  of  dis- 
integration reaches  as  far  as  the  inner  fibres  of  the  muscularis  mucosa  ;  and  the 
hemorrhage  is  the  direct  result  of  the  destruction  and  open  condition  of  the 
small  vessels. 

The  process  of  restoration  of  the  uterine  membrane,  which  begins  even  before 
the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow,  proceeds  in  the  same  order,  from  the  lower 
end  upwards  to  the  fundus,  and  consists  in  a  very  rapid  proliferation  of  the  cells 
and  nuclei  which  occupy  the  interstices  of  the  inner  muscular  fibres,  and  among 
which  ar„  embedded  the  deepest  parts  of  the  utricular  glands.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cervix  does  not  participate  in  the  changes  refeiTed  to. 
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In  gestation  more  extensive  alterations  ensue.  The  weight  of  the  organ 
increases  from  about  one  ounce  to  a  pound  and  a  half  or  even  three  pounds.  Its 
colom-  becomes  darker,  its  tissue  less  dense  and  its  muscular  bundles  more  evident. 
A  very  great  increase  takes  place  in  the  muscular  tissue,  this  increase  being 
mainly  the  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  already  existing  elements,  the  cells 
becoming  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  from  seven  to  eleven  times  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  five  times  in  breadth  (KoUiker).  A  formation  of  new  cells  is  also 
said  to  occur  mainly  in  the  innermost  layers,  and  to  continue  until  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  when  it  ceases.  The  round  ligaments  become  enlarged,  and 
their  muscular  structure  more  marked  ;  the  broad  ligaments  are  encroached  upon 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  growing  uterus  between  their  layers.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  glands  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  undergo  an  enlargement  very 
similar  to  that  which  precedes  menstruation,  and  they  subsequently  become  the 

Fig.  611. 


Fig.    611. — Outlines  op  moulds  of  the  uterine  cavity  in  different  states  (after 
F.  G-uyon).     Natural  size. 

A,  in  a  virgin  of  17  years  of  age  ;  B,  in  a  woman  of  42  years  who  bad  not  borne 
children  ;  C,  in  a  woman  of  35  yeai-s  who  had  borne  children  ;  h,  cavity  of  the  body  ;  c, 
that  of  the  cervix  ;  i,  the  isthmus  or  os  internum  ;  o,  os  externum ;  t,  passage  of  the 
upper  angle  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 


seat  of  peculiar  changes,  to  be  more  particularly  stated  ander  Development 
whilst  the  membrane  of  the  cervix  loses  its  columns  and  rugee.    The  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  arteries  become 
exceedingly  tortuous  as  they  ramify  upon  the  organ.     The  nerves  also  undergo 
considerable  increase  in  size. 

After  jDartmition,  the  uterus  gradually  but  rapidly  diminishes  till  it  regains  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  unimpregnated  condition.  During  this  change  the 
enlarged  muscular  fibres  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  said  to  become 
subsequently  absorbed,  while  a  new  set  of  fibre-cells  is  developed.  After  the 
first  pregnancy,  however,  the  organ  never  regains  its  original  vii-gin  character. 
In  those  who  have  had  children  its  weight  usually  remains  from  two  to  three 
/)unces ;  its  cavity  is  larger  (fig.  611,  C)  ;  the  os  externum  is  wider  and  more  rounded, 
and  its  margins  often  puckered  or  fissui-ed ;  the  arteries  continue  much  more  tor- 
tuous, and  its  muscular  fibres  and  layers  remain  more  defined  than  in  the  virgin. 
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Changes  from  Ag-e. — In  tlie  infant,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  larger  than  the 
body  ;  the  fundus  is  not  distinguished  either  by  breadth  or  convexity  of  outline, 
and  the  cavity  is  remarkably  narrow,  and  tapers  out  from  the  middle  on  both 
sides  so  as  to  present  an  approach  to  the  two-homed  form  prevalent  in  animals. 
These  parts  afterwards  enlarge  gradually,  until,  at  puberty,  the  pyrif  orm  figure  of 
the  womb  is  fully  established  (fig.  611,  A.)  The  arbor  vitee  is  very  distinct,  and 
indeed  at  first  reaches  upward  to  the  highest  part  of  the  cavity.  The  shape  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body  varies  also  in  after  life  ;  but  it  remains  comparatively  narrow 
up  to  the  age  of  pubei-ty,  and  retains  the  same  form  to  a  great  degree  in  all 
women  who  have  borne  no  children  (B).  It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  in  those  who 
have  been  pregnant  that  its  form  is  widely  triangular  (0). 

From  the  gradual  effects  of  more  advanced  age  alone,  independent  of  impreg- 
nation, the  uterus  shrinks,  and  becomes  paler  in  colour,  and  harder  in  texture  : 
its  ti-iangular  fonn  is  lost ;  the  body  and  neck  become  less  distinguishable  from 
each  other  ;  the  orifices  also  become  less  characteristic. 

Malformations. — The  uterus  is  subject  to  numerous  congenital  malformations, 
especially  in  connection  with  abnormal  conditions  of  the  other  genital  organs. 
These  will  be  referred  to  under  Development.  As  a  malformation  affecting  the 
uterus  itself  may  here  be  mentioned  the  more  or  less  double  or  divided  state  of 
the  cavity,  produced  by  the  prolongation  of  a  septum  downwards  into  it  from 
the  fundus.  This  is  sometimes  only  partial  and  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  ;  while  in  other  instances  it  involves  the  whole  cavity  or  also  that  of  the 
cervix ;  and  even  extends  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  vagina. 
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These  tubes  may  be  considered  as  ducts  of  the  ovaries  (oviducts)  and 
serve  to  convey  the  ovum  fi-om  thence  into  the  uterus.  They  are 
inclosed,  as  akeady  stated,  in  the  free  margin  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
and  are  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length.  Their  inner  or 
attached  extremities,  Avhich  proceed  from  the  upjoer  angles  of  the  uterus, 
are  narrow  and  cord-like  (fig.  608,  od)  :  but  they  soon  begin  to  enlarge, 
and  proceeding  outwards,  one  on  each  side,  pursue  an  undulatory 
com'se,  and  at  length,  having  attained  the  width  of  about  a  sixth  of  an 
inch  or  more  (i),  they  bend  backwards,  inwards,  and  downwards  towards 
the  ovary.  About  an  inch  beyond  this  they  terminate  in  an  expanded  ex- 
tremity, the  margin  of  ^vhich  is  divided  deeply  into  a  number  of  irregular 
processes  named  fimhrice  {fi) ;  one  of  these,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
rest,  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  corresponding  ovary  (fig.  603). 
The  wide  and  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  tnmipet,  as  the  term 
"  tuba  "  literally  signifies,  is  turned  towards  the  ovary,  and  is  named  the 
fimlriated  extremity  (morsus  diaboli).  In  the  midst  of  these  fimbrise, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner,  the  tube  itself  opens  by  a 
round  constricted  orifice  (fig.  603,  4),  ostium  at  dominate,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sort  of  fissure  leading  from  that  fringe  which  is  attached  to 
the  ovary.  It  is  by  this  orifice  that  an  ovum  is  received  at  the  time  of 
its  liberation  from  the  ovary,  and  is  thence  conveyed  along  the  tubey 
which  narrows  very  much  towards  its  uterine  extremity,  and  opens  into 
the  Avomb  by  a  minute  orifice,  admitting  only  a  fine  bristle,  and  named 
ostium  uterinum.  The  canal  becomes  gradually  larger  towards  its  ab- 
dominal orifice,  where  it  is  again  somewhat  contracted  :  hence  the  term 
isthmus,  given  by  Henle  to  the  uterine  half,  and  am2ndla  to  the  outer 
half  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  A  second  smaller  fimbriated  opening  not 
unfrequently  occurs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  one. 

Beneath  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  the  walls  of  the  tube  contain, 
besides  areolar  tissue,  plain  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  an  external 
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longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular  layer.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tubes  is  throA^Ti  into  longitudinal  plicse,  which  are  broad 
and  numerous  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  narrower  part 
are  broken  up  into  very  numerous  arborescent  processes  :  it  is  con- 
tinuous, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  with  the  peritoneum  ;  presenting 
an  example  of  the  direct  continuity  of  a  mucous  and  serous  membrane, 
and  making  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  female  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  serous  cavities,  i.e.,  of  being  perfectly  closed  to  the 
exterior.  The  epithelium  in  the  interior  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is,  like 
that  of  the  uterus,  columnar  and  ciliated  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
fimbria  is  also  j)rovided  with  cilia,  on  their  outer  or  serous  surface  it 
passes  into  the  pavement  epithelium  of  the  peritoneal  membrane.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  are  glands,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Recent  Literature. — On  the  structure  of  the  uterus  : — Lindgren,  in  Nord.  Med. 
Ark.,  1867  ;  Helie,  Rech.  sur  la  dispos.  des  fibres  muse.  &c.,  1869  ;  Clirolak,  Article  in 
Strieker's  Handbook,  1871;  Lott,  Anat.  u.  Pbys.  d.  cervix  uteri,  Erlangen,  187^  ;  Kreitzer, 
in  Landzert's  Beitr.,  St.  Petersb.,  1872  (musculature);  Snoio  Beck,  in  Obst.  Trans. 
Xin.  ;  Schiff,  in  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1872  (round  ligament) ;  /.  Williams,  in  Obst.  Journ., 
1873 — 1875,  and  Proc.  R.  S.,  1874  ;  Kundratu.  G.  J.  Ungelmann,  in  Wien.  med.  Jabrb., 
1873;  Hagemann,  in  Arch.  f.  Gynak.  V.  ;  Leopold,  in  Arch.  f.  Gynak.  VI.,  1874, 
(lymphatics),  and  XI.  and  XII.  (str.  of  muc.  membr.) ;  Elischer,  in  Arch.  f.  Gyniik.  IX. 
(muscular  tissue  and  nerves)  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  in  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  1876  (musculature)  ; 
Wydir,  in  Arch.  f.  Gynak.  XIII.,  1878;  Ellcnherger,  in  Arch.  f.  Thierheilk.  V.,  1879; 
Miersejexvski,  in  Journ.  de  I'anat.,  1879  (lymphatics);  Bandl,  in  Arch.  f.  Gyn.  XV. 
(cervix  uteri) ;  Klotz,  Gynak.  Studien,  &c.,  Wien,  1879  (cervix  uteri) ;  Patenko,  in  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1880  (nerves)  ;  Yeit,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  V.,  1880  (portio  vagin. ) ; 
G.  and  F,  E.  Hoggan,  in  Joui-n.  of  Anat.,  1881  (lymphatics). 

On  the  position  and  form  of  the  uterus  : — Guyon,  Cavit^  de  I'Uterus,  &c.,  Journ.  de 
la  Physiol.  II.  ;  /.  Williams,  The  Physiological  Changes  in  the  Position  of  the  Uterus, 
1873  ;  Braxton  Hicks,  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1876  ;  B.  S.  Schidtze,  in  Arch.  f.  Gyr.  IX. 
1876,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Gyn.  1878  ;  Frankenhauser ,  in  Correspond. -bl.  f.  Schweitzer- 
arzte  VI.  1876  ;  Fih'st,  in  Tagebl.  d.  49.  Versamml.  Deutsch.  Arzte,  1876  ;  E.  Martin, 
inZ.  f.  Geburtshiilfe  I.  1876  ;  Schroder,  in  A.  f.  Gyn.  IX.  1876  ;  H.  Beigel,  Pathol. 
Anat.  d.  Steril.,  Braunsw.,  1878  ;  Hacli,  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1877  ;  Langerhans,  in  A.  f. 
Gyn.  XIII.  1878  ;  His,  Ue.  Prep.  z.  Situs  Viscerum  in  A.  f.  Anat.  1878,  and  Warker, 
in  Amer.  Journ.  of  Obstet.,  1878  (contains  very  comijlete  literature)  ;  D.  B.  Hart, 
in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  XXIV.  1879  ;  Kilstner,  in  A.  f.  Gyn.  XV.  ;  Cowan,  in  Amer. 
Pract.,  1879  ;  Eocks,  Lage  d.  Uterus,  Bonn,  1880. 

On  the  Fallopian  tubes  -.—Hennig,  in  A.  d.  Heilk.  XVIII.  1877,  and  Arch.  f.  Gyn. 
XIII.  1879. 

THE    OVARIES. 

The  ovaries  are  two  somewhat  flattened  oval  bodies,  wliich  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  enveloped  in  the  j^osterior  layer  of  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The  weight  of  each  is  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  grains,  and  they  usually  measure  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  but  their  size  is  variable.  Each  ovary  is  free  on  its  two  sides, 
also  along  one  border,  which  has  a  convex  outline  ;  but  it  is  attached 
to  the  broad  ligament  by  the  opposite  border,  which  is  sti^aighter  than 
the  other,  and  along  the  line  of  its  attachment  the  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  {hiliis).  Its  lower  end  is  generally  narrower  than  the  upper,  and 
is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  ligament  of  the  ovary.  To  its  upper 
extremity  is  attached  the  ovarian  fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

The  exact  position  of  the  ovary  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  different  individuals, 
and  opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  condition  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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normal.  According'  to  KoUiker,  the  ovary  is  most  frequently  placed  obliquely, 
having-  its  long-  axis  parallel  to  the  external  iliac  vessels,  its  surfaces  directed 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  its  free  border  upwards  and  forwards.     His,  on  the 


Fig.  612. — Section  of  the 

OTAKT  OF    THE    CAT  (from 

Scliron).     I 

1 ,  outer  covering  and  free 
border  of  the  ovary  ;  1', 
attached  border  ;  2,  the 
central  ovarian  stroma,  pre- 
senting a  fibrous  and  vascu- 
lar structure  ;  3,  peripheral 
stroma  ;  4,  blood-vessels  ;  5, 
Graafian  follicles  in  their 
earliest  stages  lying  near  the 
surface ;  6,  7,  8,  more 
advanced  follicles  which 
are  imbedded  more  deeply 
in  the  stroma  ;  9,  an  almost 
mature  follicle  containing 
the  ovum  in  its  deepest 
part ;  9',  a  follicle  from 
■which  the  ovum  has  accidentally  escaped  ;  10,  corpus  luteum, 


other  hand,  states  that  the  ovary  is  naturally  vertical,  with  its  free  border  turned 
backwards.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  uterus  is  inclined  somewhat  to  one 
side,  and  then  the  lower  end  of  the  opposite  ovary  is  drawn  inwards  to  a  cor- 
responding degree,  so  that  the  organ  assumes  a  more  transverse  position 


Fig  613. 


Fig  613. — Portion  of  the  section  op  the  prepared  cat's  ovart,  represented  in 

THE    PRECEDING    FIGURE,   MORE    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED    (frOm    Schron). 

1,  epithelium  and  outer  covering  of  the  ovary  ;  2,  fibrous  stroma ;  3,  3',  less  fibrous, 
more  superficial  stroma  ;  4,  blood-vessels;  5,  small  Graafian  follicles  near  the  surface  ; 
6,  one  or  two  more  deeply  placed  ;  7,  one  farther  developed,  enclosed  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  fibrous  stroma  ;  8,  a  follicle  farther  advanced  ;  8',  another  vfhich  is  irregularly 
compressed  ;  9,  part  of  the  largest  follicle  ;  a,  tunica  granulosa ;  b,  discus  proligerus ; 
c,  ovum  ;  d,  germinal  vesicle  ;  c,  germinal  spot. 
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Structure  of  the  ovary. — The  ovary  consists  of  stroma,  composed 
of  connective  tissue  witli  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  plain  muscular 
fibres,  and  it  has  an  outer  epithelial  covering,  in  which  are  embedded 
Graafian  follicles  containing  ova. 

Epithelium  and  stroma. — The  external  surface  of  the  ovary  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  in  early  life  is  comparatively  smooth  and  even  ;  but 
in  later  life  it  becomes  more  uneven  and  is  marked  by  pits  and  scars. 
It  is  covered  by  an  epithelium  which  dificrs  from  that  of  the  peritoneum 
in  being  composed  of  pyriform  or  columnar  cells  :  and  the  surface  has  a 
dull  appearance  as  compared  with  the  shining  smoothness  of  the  serous 
membrane.  A  distinct  line  of  demarcation  exists  around  the  attachment 
of  the  ovary,  where  the  two  kinds  of  epithelium  pass  into  each  other. 
This  ovarian  epithelium  is  the  remains  of  the  germ-epithelium  from 
which  the  ova,  and  probably  the  other  cells  within  the  Graafian  fol- 
licles have  been  developed  in  the  embryo.  Here  and  there  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  amongst  the  ordinary  epithelium-cells,  others  which  are 
much  enlarged  and  of  a  sj)herical  form.  These  are  primitive  ova,  similar 
to  those  from  which  the  permanent  ova  are  formed  in  the  foetus  and 
young  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  in  the  adult  the  formation 
of  ova  fr'om  cells  of  the  germ-epithelium  may  proceed  to  some  extent. 

Within  the  epithelimn  a  firm  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  encloses  all  the 
deeper  parts.  This  has  been  compared  to  the  dense  fibrous  covering  of 
the  testicle,  and  thence  named  tunica  albuginea  ovarii,  but  without 
sufficient  reason,  for  it  is  not  a  distinct  tunic,  and  is  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  condensed  part  of  the  ovarian  stroma. 

The  stroma  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  fine  connective  tissue,  in  which 
the  cells,  many  of  which  are  spindle-shaped,  are  remarkably  abundant  and 
distinct.  Besides  the  spindle-shaped  cells,  others  are  met  with  which 
closely  resemble  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  intertubular  substance  of  the 
testis.  Like  these,  they  have  a  polyhedral  or  irregular  shape  and  often 
a  yellowish  colour,  and  they  are  chiefly  found  accompanying  the  blood- 
vessels, although  in  older  ovaries  they  may  be  very  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  stroma.  The  stroma  also  contains  elastic  tissue,  and 
is  permeated  by  blood-vessels,  which  are  large  towards  the  hilus  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  ovary  where  the  tissue  is  more  fibrous,  and  become 
gradually  smaller  towards  the  surface.  Along  these  blood-vessels 
in  the  deeper  part  of  the  ovary  bands  of  muscular  fibres  run,  having 
entered  from  the  broad  ligament ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  ex- 
tend into  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  ovarian  stroma.  According  to 
some  authorities  the  spindle-shaped  cells  which  characterize  the  ovarian 
stroma  are  also  of  muscular  nature. 

There  is  a  general  radial  disposition  of  the  bands  of  stroma  from  the 
hilus  towards  the  surface. 

Graafian  Toilicles. — Immediately  under  the  superficial  covering  of 
the  ovary  there  is  a  layer  of  stroma  somewhat  different  from  the  deeper 
parts,  and  which  is  so  uniformly  spread  over  the  organ  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  cortical  layer.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  ovaries  of 
some  animals  (fig.  612,  5)  and  of  young  children,  in  whom  this  layer 
is  comparatively  thick,  and  to  the  naked  eye  its  appearance  is  granular 
from  the  accumulation  in  it  of  an  immense  number  of  closely  set 
small  vesicles,  constituting  the  early  condition  of  the  ovarian  or  Graafian 
follicles  with  their  contained  ova.  Embedded  more  deeply  in  the 
substance  of  the  ovary  are  seen  other  larger  and  less  numerous  follicles 
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of  Yarying  size,  the  largest  being  also  the  most  deeply  seated.  The  very 
largest,  however,  which  are  approaching  maturity,  eventuailly  reach  the 
surface  again,  owing  to  their  being  gradually  more  and  more  distended 
with  fluid,  and  may  there  be  seen  projecting  somewhat,  in  the  form  of 
clear  vesicles,  from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
"When  these  are  punctured  or  ruptured  a  drop  of  clear  fluid  (liquor 
foUkuli)  escapes,  carrying  with  it  the  minute  ovum  surrounded  by 
an  accumulation  of  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  follicle,  known  as  the 
discus  froligerus.  Eupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  or  it  may  be  of 
more    than    one,    occurs    in    healthy    females    at    or    before    every 

Fiff.  614. 


Fig.   614. — Section   of   the   ovary   of  a  newly-born   child.     Highly  magnified 

(Waldeyer). 

a,  Ovarian  or  germinal  epithelium  ;  h,  formation  of  an  ovarian  tube  ;  c,  c,  primordial 
ova  lying  in  the  germ-epithelium  ;  d,  d,  longer  tube  becomirg  constricted  so  as  to  form 
nests  of  cells  ;  e,  c,  larger  nests  ;  f,  distinctly  formed  follicle  with  ovum  and  epithelium  ; 
g,  g,  blood-vessels. 

successive  menstrual  period.  After  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  the 
empty  and  collapsed  Graafian  follicle  becomes  filled  with  a  peculiarly 
reddish-yellow  tissue  and  constitutes  a  body  termed  corpus  lideum. 
Should  pregnancy  occur,  this  body  undergoes  a  considerable  develop- 
ment, which  is  maintained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  utero- 
gestation.  But  in  the  unimpregnated  female  the  corpus  luteum  begins 
to  retrograde  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  its  commencement,  and  after- 
wards shrinks  and  ultimately  disappears.  Other  follicles,  especially  before 
and  after  the  child-bearing  period,  may  after  advancing  to  a  certain  stage 
of  development  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  their  contents  be- 
.  coming  broken  up  and  liquefied  and  their  walls  collapsed  and  converted 
into  a  non-vascular  homogeneous  membrane.  Follicles  in  this  condition 
are  not  at  all  unfrequent  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ovary  (fig.  615,  k). 


In  addition  to  Graafian  follicles  in  various  stages  of  development  and 
retrogression,  there  may  also  occasionally  be  seen  in  sections  of  the  adult  ovary 
and  constantly  in  that  of  the  young  subject,  cords  or  tubes  composed  of  rounded 
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or  polyhedral  cells,  sometimes  with  developing  ova  imbedded  amongst  the  other 
cells.  These  cords  may  be  in  continuity  with  the  germinal  epithelium  or  they 
may  be  altogether  cut  off  from  it.  Others  occur  which  are  paitially  constricted 
into  rounded  nests  of  cells  by  growth  of  the  stroma  across  the  cords,  and  similar 
nests  or  groups  are  found  entirely  separated,  and  with  or  without  a  developing 
ovum  in  the  centre.  It  is  from  these  nests  of  cells  that  the  Graafian  follicles 
become  developed,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  occurs  and  also  the  changes 
which  the  primitive  ova  undergo  in  becoming  converted  into  the  permanent 
ova,  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Development. 

Structure  of  the  Graafian  follicles. — The  smallest  Graafian 
follicles  have  no  proper  wall.  They  consist  merely  of  a  single  layer  of 
imbricated  flattened  cells,  immediately  investing  the  contained  ovum. 
In  section,  the  cells  look  s]Dindle-shaped  in  the  human  subject,  and  not 
very  unlike  the  cells  of  the  ovarian  stroma,  so  that  they  were  thought  by 
Foulis  to  be  derived  from  those  cells  ;  but  the  observations  of  Balfour 
and  others  upon  the  lower  animals  tend  to  confirm  the  view  which  was 
first  stated  by  Waldeyer  that,  like  the  ova  themselves,  these  epi- 
thelium-cells of  the  follicles  are  originally  derived  from  the  germinal 
epithelium.  These  smallest  follicles  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
young  subject  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  computed  that  in  the  ovaries  of  a 
female  child  at  birth  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  70,000  of  them.  If  this 
is  the  case,  a  large  proportion  must  degenerate  and  disappear  without 
coming  to  maturity.     Their  size  is  about  -r&o^^^  of  ^^  inch. 

In  follicles  which  are  a  little  larger,  and  situated  somewhat  more  deeply 
in  the  stroma,  the  epithelium-cells,  although  still  in  a  single  layer,  are 
no  longer  flattened  but  cubical ;  a  memhrana  propria  or  basement 
membrane  can  be  detected,  and  the  layer  of  stroma  next  to  the  foHicle  is 
beginning  to  be  somewhat  differentiated  from  the  rest  so  as  to  form  a 
special  fibrous  wall  to  the  follicle.  In  others  again  a  second  layer  of  cells 
is  beginning  to  be  formed  or  may  be  found  entirely  formed  within  the 
first,  and  of  the  two  layers  thus  produced,  one  immediately  invests  the 
ovum,  and  the  other  lines  the  wall  of  the  follicle.  The  former  is  the 
beginning  of  the  discus  .2Jroligerus,  and  the  latter  of  the  memhrana 
granulosa.     The  cells  of  both  layers  soon  become  columnar. 

In  most  animals  the  second  or  inner  layer  of  cells  appears  to  be  formed  by 
division  of  the  cells  of  the  iirst  formed  layer,  but  in  the  rabbit  the  appearances 
which  are  observed  appear  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  inner  layer  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  ovum  itself  (E.A.S.). 

In  follicles  which  are  still  larger,  fluid  is  seen  to  be  accumulated 
between  the  two  layers  of  cells,  and  thus  to  distend  the  foUicle.  This 
collection  of  fluid  is  absent  at  one  part,  generally  that  which  is  directed 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  so  that  here  the  cells  which  surround 
the  ovum  are  in  continuity  with  those  which  line  the  follicle,  and  the 
ovum  is  thus  in  a  manner  attached  at  this  place  to  the  wall  of  the  follicle 
(see  fig.  613).  In  the  largest  follicles  the  chief  difference  in  the  contents 
of  the  follicle  consists  in  the  far  greater  accumulation  of  the  liquor  folliculi, 
and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  epithelium-cells — both  those  which  hne 
the  follicle  (membrana  granulosa)  and  those  which  invest  the  ovum  (discus 
proligerus) — so  that  each  of  these  parts  consists,  in  large  follicles,  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  mostly  rounded  or  irregular,  but  columnar  next  the 
wall  of  the  follicle  and  the  exterior  of  the  ovum  respectively. 

The  larger  follicles  have  a  very  distinct  wall,  which  is  coutinuous  with 
and  derived  from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  is  separable  into  two 
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parts,  an  inner  containing  the  ramifications  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
which  are  abundantly  distributed  to  the  larger  follicles,  but  nowhere 
penetrate  amongst  the  epitheUum  cells ;  and  an  outer  part  more  fibrous,  in 


Fig.  615. 


Fig.  615. — Section  of  the  ovary  op  an  adult  bitch  (Waldeyer).     \' 

a,  germ-epithelium  ;  h,  egg-tubes  ;  c,  c,  small  follicles  ;  d,  more  advanced  follicle  ; 
e,  discus  proligerus  and  ovum  ;  /,  second  ovum  in  the  same  follicle  (this  occurs  but 
rarely)  ;  g,  outer  tunic  of  the  follicle  ;  h,  inner  tunic  ;  i,  membrana  granulosa ;  k,  collapsed 
retrograded  follicle  ;  I,  blood-vessels  ;  m,  m,  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  tubes 
of  the  parovarium ;  y,  involuted  portion  of  the  germ-epithelium  of  the  surface  ;  z,  place  of 
the  transition  from  x^eritoneal  to  germinal  or  ovarian  epithelium. 

which  the  larger  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  follicle  run.  In  both 
layers  of  the  follicular  wall,  the  cells  are  similar  to  those  of  the  general 
stroma,  interstitial  cells  occurring  abundantly;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
there  are  any  cells  present  of  the  nature  of  muscular  fibres.  The  smaller 
blood-vessels  running  round  the  follicle  from  below,  and  minutely  sub- 
divided on  its  inner  surface,  converge  towards  a  point  near  the  middle 
of  the  most  projecting  part,  called  the  stigma.  This  marks  the  spot 
where  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle  ultimately  occurs,  when  fully  matured. 


720  THE    OVAEIES. 

Each  Graafian  follicle  usually  contains  only  a  single  ovnm  ;  but 
occasionally,  though  seldom,  two  ova,  and  very  rarely  three,  have  been 
observed  in  the  same  follicle.  The  structure  of  the  ovum  will  be 
described  in  the  Chapter  on  Development. 

Structure  of  tlie  corpora  lutea. — The  corpora  lutea  are  produced  after  tlie 
rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  and  the  escape  of  their  contents  by  what  may 
perhaps  be  most  correctly  described  as  a  process  of  hypertrophy  which  the  walls 
of  the  empty  follicles  undergo,  without  the  follicle  itself  submitting  to  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  enlargement.  The  result  is  that  the  hypertrophied  fol- 
licular wall  is  thrown  into  plaits  or  folds  which  as  they  increase  in  extent  occupy 
more  and  more  of  the  cavity  of  the  empty  follicle,  until  this  has  become  entirely 
filled.  The  hypertrophy  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  the  proliferation  of 
the  polyhedral  interstitial  stroma-cells,  which  as  already  stated  occur  in  the  wall 
of  the  follicle  in  abundance,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  considerable  development 
of  blood-vessels,  which  run,  accompanied  by  fibrous  tissue,  into  the  folds  into 
which  the  wall  of  the  follicle  is  thrown,  giving  ofE  capillaries  which  ramify 
abundantly  in  the  folded  wall.  Meanwhile  the  irregular  cleft-like  space  which 
now  alone  represents  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  as  well  as  the  opening  resulting 
from  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  and  by  which  its  cavity  communicated  with  the 
surface,  have  become  occupied  by  a  sort  of  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue,  which  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  hilus  for  the  follicle.  To  this  central  fibrous  band  the  strands 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels  in  the  folds  of  the  hyper- 
trophied follicular  wall  converge.  And  at  the  same  time  the  plaited  disposition 
of  the  wall  becomes  in  great  measure  obscured,  so  that  a  section  of  a  coi-pus 
luteum,  when  advanced  in  development,  exhibits  a  fibrous  framework  having 
a  somewhat  radial  disposition,  with  the  intervals  between  the  radiating  trabeculte 
occupied  by  a  tissue  which  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  yellowish  interstitial 
fstroma-cells.  Amongst  these  cells  are  numeroiis  cleft-like  lymphatic  spaces, 
and  except  for  the  fact  that  capillary  blood-vessels  also  ramify  between  the 
yellowish  cells,  the  structural  appearances  are  not  unlike  those  which  are  met 
with  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  corpus  luteum  is  at  fia-st  marked  ofE  from  the  surrounding  ovarian  stroma, 
but  after  a  time  its  limits  are  less  well  defined,  at  the  same  time  that  many  of 
its  cells  wander  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  stroma,  into  which  it  may  be 
said  gradually  to  merge  and  in  this  way  to  disappear.  The  result  is  that,  as  age 
advances,  the  stroma  of  the  ovaries  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  pervaded 
with  interstitial  cells. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  become 
detached  and  extruded  shortly  after  the  escape  of  the  ovum.  The  characters  of 
the  cells  of  the  yellow  body,  the  vascularization  of  its  tissue,  and  its  subsequent 
blending  with  the  general  ovarial  stroma,  are  all  facts  which  point  to  the 
derivation  of  the  corpus  luteum  from  the  wall  of  the  follicle  rather  than  from 
the  epithelium  which  forms  the  membrana  granulosa. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes. — The  ovaries  are  most 
directly  supplied  by  the  ovarian  arteries,  analogous  to  the  speimatic  in  the  male, 
which  anastomose  freely  by  an  internal  branch  with  the  termination  of  the 
uterine  arteries.  Sometimes  this  anastomotic  branch  is  so  larg-e  that  the  ovary 
seems  to  be  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  uterine  artery.  The  ovarian  artery 
always  sends  numerous  branches  to  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  smaller  arteries 
penetrate  the  ovary  along  its  attached  border,  pierce  the  proper  coat,  and  run  in 
flexuous  parallel  lines  through  its  substance.  The  veins  con-espond,  foiining  a 
plexus  near  the  ovary  named  the  pamjn'niform  jplcxxLS.  The  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  ovarian  jJ^exus  ;  and  also  from  the  uteriae  nerves,  which  invariably 
send  offsets  to  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Parovarium. — The  organ  so  named  by  Kobelt,  or  the  Organ  of  Rosenmiiller, 
its  first  describer,  is  a  structure  which  can  usually  be  brought  plainly  into  view 
by  holding  against  the  light  the  fold  of  peritoneum  between  the  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube  (see  fig.  60S,  j}o).     It  consists  of  a  group  of  scattered  tubules  lying 
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transTcrsely  between  the  Fallopian  tube  and  ovaiy,  lined  -with  epithelium,  but 
having  no  external  openings.  The  tubules  converge  towards  their  ovarian  end, 
but  remain  separate  there,  while  at  the  other  they  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
united  by  a  longitudinal  tube  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and 
prolonged  for  some  distance  downwards  in  the  broad  ligament.  Its  more 
developed  form  in  some  animals,  as  the  cow  and  pig,  constitutes  the  duct  of 
G-aertner.  The  origia  of  this  vestige  of  a  foetal  structure  will  be  more  fully 
referred  to  under  Development.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  corresponds 
essentially  to  the  epididymis  of  the  male.  Vestiges  of  the  organ  of  Giraldes  are 
also  sometimes  to  be  detected  in  the  adult  female,  in  the  shape  of  tubular  rem- 
nants, situated  in  the  broad  ligament  nearer  to  the  uterus  than  the  parovarium. 

Recent  Literature. — Of  the  Ovary  : — Waldeyer,  Eierstock  u.  Ei,  Leipzig,  1870, 
and  Art.  in  Strieker's  Handbook,  1871  ;  Roniiti,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  X.  1873  ; 
Kolliker,  in  Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  1874;  Foulis,  in  Trans.  E.  S.  Edinb.,  1874.  and  J.  of 
Anat.,  XIII.,  1879  ;  Call  <&  Exner,  in  Wien.  Sitzungsb.,  1874  (Graaf.  foil,  andcoi-p.  Int.); 
Slaviansky,  in  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1874  (str.  and  retrogr.  of  Graaf.  foil.)  and  Annales  de 
Gyn.,  IX.  1878  ;  Exner  &  Buckel,  in  Wien.  Sitzungsb.,  1874  (lymphatics)  ;  Born,  in  A. 
f,  Anat.,  1874  (ovary  of  horse)  ;  Elischer,  in  Med.  Centralbl.,  1876  (nerves)  ;  de  Sinety, 
jnOomptes  rend.  LXXXV.,  1877  ;  Beulin,  Diss. ,  Konigsb.  1877  (corp.  Int.)  ;  H.  Beigel,  in 
A-rch.  f.  Gyn.,  XIII.  (corp.  lut.)  ;  Kisch,  in  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,XII.  1878  (changes  in  Graaf. 
foil,  in  age)  ;  Balfour,  in  Quart.  Micr.  Journ.  XVIII.,  1878  ;  Wagener,  in  Arch.  f. 
Anat.,  1879  ;  Paladino,  in  Gior.  intern,  d.  sci.  med.,  1879  and  1880  (corp.  lut.)  ; 
McLeod,  in  Arch,  de  biol.,  I.  1880  ;  v.  Beneden,  in  the  same  ;  Schdfer,  in  Proc.  R.  S. 
XXX.,  1880  ;  V.  Brunn,  in  Gott.  Nachr.,  1880  (retrogr.  of  ova)  ;  Cadiat,  in  Journ.  de 
I'anat.,  1881 ;  Schidin,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  1881  ;  His,  Lage  der  Eierstocke,  Arch, 
f.  Anat.,  1881 ;  KoUiker,  Lage  d.  weibl.  inneren  Geschlechtsorgane,  Bonn,  1882. 

On  the  Discharge  of  Ova: — /.  Williams,  in  Pr.  R.  S.  XXIII.,  1874;  Hennig,  in 
Leipzig  Sitzungsb.,  1878  ;  Galabin,  in  Obstetr.  Journ.,  1879  ;  Pinner,  in  Ai'ch.  f, 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1880;  Leopold,  in  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  XVI.,  1880. 


MAMMARY     GLAWDS. 

The  mammary  glands  (mammee),  which  yield  the  milk  in  the  female, 
are  accessory  parts  to  the  reproductive  system.  They  give  a  name  to  a 
large  class  of  animals  (Mammalia),  which  are  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  organs.  When  fully  developed  in  the  human  female, 
they  form,  together  with  the  integuments  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fat,  two  rounded  eminences  (the  breasts)  placed  one  at  each  side  on 
the  front  of  the  thorax.  These  extend  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  rib,  and  from  the  side  of  the  sternmn  to  the  axilla.  A  little 
below  the  centre  of  each  breast,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  rib,  or 
slightly  lower,  projects  a  small  conical  body  named  the  nip2ole  (mammilla), 
which  points  somewhat  outwards  and  upwards.  The  surface  of  the 
nipple  is  dark,  and  around  it  there  is  a  coloured  circle  or  areola,  within 
which  the  skin  is  also  of  a  darker  tinge  than  elsewhere.  In  the  virgin, 
these  parts  are  of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  differing  somewhat  according  to 
the  complexion  of  the  individual,  but  they  are  always  darker  in  women 
who  have  borne  children.  Even  in  the  second  month  of  the  first  preg- 
nancy, the  areola  begins  to  enlarge  and  acquire  a  darker  tinge  ;  these 
changes  go  on  increasing  as  gestation  advances,  and  are  regarded  as 
sigTis  to  be  relied  on  in  judging  of  suspected  pregnancy.  After  lactation 
is  over,  the  dark  colour  subsides,  but  never  entirely  disappears.  The 
skin  of  the  nipple  is  marked  with  many  wrinkles,  and  is  covered  with 
papillse  ;  besides  this,  it  is  perforated  at  the  tip  by  numerous  foramina, 
which  are  the  openings  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  :  and  near  its  base,  as 
well  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  areola,  there  are  scattered  rounded  ele- 
vations, which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  little  glands  with  branched 
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ducts,  four  or  five  of  which  open  on  each  elevation.  The  tissue  of  the 
nipple  contains  a  large  number  of  vessels,  together  with  much  plain 
muscular  tissue,  and  its  papillas  are  highly  sensitive  ;  it  becomes  firmer 
and  more  projecting  from  mechanical  excitement, — a  change  mainly 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  Avhich  form  concentric  circles 
round  the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  radiating  bands  running  from  base  to 
apex. 

The  base  of  the  mammary  gland  is  flattened,  or  slightly  concave, 
and  somewhat  oval,  with  its  longest  diameter  directed  upwards  and  out- 
Fig.  616. 


Fig.  616. — Dissection  of  the  lower  half  of  the  female  mamma  dueing  the  period 
OF  lactation  (from  Luschka).     § 

a,  a,  a,  undissected  part  of  the  mamma  ;  1,  tlie  mammilla  ;  2,  areola ;  3,  subcutaneous 
masses  of  fat  ;  4,  loculi  in  the  connective  tissue  wliich  supports  the  glandular  substance  ; 
5,  three  lactiferous  ducts  passing  towards  the  mammilla  where  they  open  ;  6,  one  of  the 
sinuses  or  ampulla  ;  7,  some  of  the  glandular  lobules  which  have  been  unravelled  ;  7', 
others  massed  together. 


wards  towards  the  axilla.  The  gland  lies  in  connective  tissue  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia,  its  base  resting  on  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  firm  areolar  tissue  continuous  with  the 
deep  fascia.  The  thickest  part  of  the  gland  is  near  the  centre,  opposite 
the  nipple. 

On  the  surface,  and  penetrating  also  between  the  lobes,  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  fat,  which  mainly  gives  the  full  and  smoothly  rounded 
form  to  the  gland.  This  fat  is  of  a  firm  consistence  and  bright  yeUow 
colour,  and  is  subdivided  into  lobules  by  partitions  of  connective  tissue. 
It  is  entirely  absent  from  the  nipple  and  areola. 

Structure. — The  glandular  substance  of  the  mamma  consists  of 
numerous  distinct  lobes  held  together  by  firm  intervening  fibrous  or 
areolar  tissue,  and  having  adipose  tissue  jDenetrating  between  them. 
Each  of  these  lobes  is  provided  with  an  excretory  duct,  and  is  subdivided 
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into  smaller  lobes,  and  these  again  into  smaller  and  smaller  lobules,  which 
are  flattened  or  polyhedral,  and  are  united  by  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
and  ducts.  The  interlobular  tissue  contains  numerous  plasma-cells.  The 
substance  of  the  lobules  is  of  a  pale  reddish  cream-colour,  contrasting  with 
the  adjacent  fat,  and  is  rather  firm.  The  excretory  ducts,  named  the 
galactopliorous  ducts,  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number  ;  they  con- 
Verge  towards  the  areola,  beneath  which  they  become  considerably  dilated, 
especially  during  lactation,  so  as  to  form  amjmlke  or  sinuses  ith  to  ^th 
of  an  inch  wide,  which  serve  as  small  temporary  reservoirs  for  the  milk. 
At  the  base  of  the  nipple  all  these  ducts,  again  reduced  in  size,  are  as- 
sembled together,  those  in  the  centre  being  the  largest,  and  then  proceed, 
side  by  side,  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  and  vessels,  and  without  corn- 


Fig.  617 


Fig.    617. ALVEOLt  OF    THE    MAMMARY    GLAND    OF    THE    BITCH    UNDER   DIFFERENT 

CONDITIONS  OP  ACTIVITY  (Heidenhaii]). 
1%,  i,  section  through  the  middle  of  two  alveoli  at  the  commencement  of  lactation,  the 
epithelium  cells  being  seen  in  profile  ;  c,  part  of  the  wall  of  an  alveolus  in  a  similar  con- 
dition with  the  epithelium  cells  seen  flat ;  d,  an  alveolus  in  full  secretory  activity. 


municating  with  each  other,  to  the  summit  of  the  mamilla,  where  they 
open  by  separate  orifices  ;  these  orifices  are  seated  in  little  depressions, 
and  are  smaller  than  the  ducts.  The  walls  of  the  ducts  are  composed 
of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  and  circular  elastic  fibres.  Both  the 
terminal  vesicles  and  the  ducts  are  lined  with  a  simple  layer  of  epithelium, 
which  passes  into  stratified  near  the  external  openings  on  the  nijiple. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  alveoli  appears  to  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous membrane  having  steUse  and  anastomosing  cells  upon  its  inner 
surface  next  to  the  epithelium. 

The  epithelium  differs  in  its  appearance  according  to  the  state  of 
activity  of  the  gland.  When  entirely  inactive  the  alveoli  are  very  small, 
and  the  epithelium  cells  small  and  granular.  At  the  commencement  of 
lactation  the  alveoli  enlarge  and  become  distended  with  clear  secretion 
(fig.  617,  a,  b)  ;  the  cells  are  flattened  out  against  the  membrana  propria 
aud  contain  fat  globules  of  varying  size  and  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
alveoli  besides  similar  fat  globules,  some  of  which  have  a  partial  surround- 
ing of  protoplasm,  a  few  uni-  or  multi-nucleated  granular  cells  are  seen. 
During  full  activity  the  cells  become  cubical  or  even  columnar,  but  are 
irregular  in  size  and  exhibit  indications  of  division  and  of  budding  off 
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into  the  interior  of  the  alveoH  (fig.  617,  d).  By  the  breaking  clown  of 
the  cells  which  have  thus  become  free  in  the  alveoli  the  constituents  of 
the  milk  appear  to  be  formed,  the  fat  globules  which  were  present  within 
the  cells  becoming  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  alveoli  as  milk  globules, 
and  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  cells  becoming  dissolved  and 
forming  the  casein  and  other  proteid  substances  of  the  milk. 

There  is  a  rich  network  of  blood-capillaries  investing  the  alveoli,  and 
these  are  also  surrounded  by  lymph-sinuses  like  those  met  with  in  other 
racemose  glands. 

Difference  according  to  sex. — The  mamma  begins  to  be  formed  as  early  as 
the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  biit  its  subsequent  growth  is  comparatively  tardy. 
At  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  infancy,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  male  and 
female  childi'en.  The  f  aller  development  of  the  gland  in  the  female  occurs  only 
towards  puberty.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  later  periods  of  pregnancy,  not 
only  do  the  alveoli  increase  in  size,  but  new  alveoli  may  bud  laterally  from  the 
pre-existing  ones,  and  that  after  lactation  some  of  the  alveoli  may  become 
atrophied  and  disappear. 

In  the  adult  male  the  mammary  gland  and  all  its  parts  exist,  but  quite  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  the  gland  itself  measuring  only  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  across,  and  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  instead  of  foui*  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
and  one  and  a  half  thick,  as  in  the  female.  Occasionally  the  male  mamma, 
especially  in  young  subjects,  enlarges  and  gives  out  a  thin  watery  fluid  ;  and,  in 
rare  cases,  it  has  secreted  milk. 

Blood-vessels  and  Nerves. — Tlie  arteries  which  supply  the  mammary  glands 
are  the  lotitj  thoracic  and  some  other  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  the  hiternal 
mammary,  and  the  subjacent  inter costals.  The  veins  have  the  same  denomina- 
tion. Haller  described  a  sort  of  anastomotic  venous  circle  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  nipple  as  the  circulus  venosus.  The  nerves  proceed  from  the  anterior  and 
middle  intercostal  cutaneous  branches. 

Varieties.— Two  or  even  three  nipples  have  been  found  on  one  gland.  An 
additional  mamma  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  even  fom-  or  five  have  been 
observed  to  co-exist ;  the  suijernumerary  glands  being  most  frequently  near  the 
ordinary  pair,  but  sometimes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  as  the  axilla,  thigh, 
or  back. 

Milk. — The  milk  is  characterized  by  containing  an  immense  number  of  fat- 
globules  of  varying  size  but  averaging  from  TaooTjth  to  -gounth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  appear  to  be  coated  with  an  exceedingly  thin  investment  of 
albuminous  substance,  probably  casein,  which  prevents  them  from  running  toge- 
ther into  larger  drops,  but  when  this  is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  they 
readily  blend  with  one  another.  Rarely  there  is  a  more  distinct,  entire  or 
paiiiial,  envelope  of  granular  substance,  occasionally  containing  a  nucleus,  and 
free  nuclei  have  also  been  described  as  existing  to  a  small  extent  in  the  milk. 

The  mammary  gland  before  and  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  par- 
turition yields  a  small  amount  of  a  turbid  fluid  termed  the  colostrum,.  This 
contains  besides  milk-globules  single  and  in  groups,  amoeboid  cells,  containing' 

Fig.  618.  Fig.  618. — Constituents  of  the  colostrttm  (Heidenhain). 

OH^c^       (T^  d,  &>   colostrum-corpuscles  -with  fine  and  coarse  fat-globules 

^^       vl^        respectively ;  c,  d,  e,  pale  cells  devoid  of  fat  globules. 
b  c 

small  or  large  fat-globules,  either  closely  packed  within, 
the  cell,  or  but  few  in  number,  or  even  absent  altogether, 
and  in  the  latter  case  permitting  the  nucleus  to  be  visible 
(fig.  618).  These  amoeboid  cells  are  known  as  the  "  colos- 
trum-corpuscles "^  (granular  coi-puscles  of  Donne) :  they  occur  either  not  at  all  or 
but  very  rarely,  when  the  gland  is  in  full  activity.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
originate  as  separated  epithelium-cells  of  the  alveoli,  or  whether  they  are 
emigrated  white  corpuscles. 
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Recent  Literature. — On  tlie  structure  of  the  mammae  : — Langer,  in  Strieker's 
Handb.,  1871 ;  v.  Brunn,  in  Gott.  Nachr.,  1874  (interstitial  tissue)  ;  Coyne,  Soc.  d.  bioL, 
1874  (lymphatic  sinuses)  ;  Winlder,  in  Dresden  Jahi-esb.,  1874,  and  A.  f.  Grynak.  XI., 
1877  ;  Kolessnikow,  in  Virch.  Arch.,  1877  ;  Schmid,  Z.  Lehre  v.  d.  Milchsecr.,  "Wurzb., 
1877  ;  deSinety,  in  Gaz.  med.,  1877  ;  Creighton,  Privy  Council  Reports,  1875,  and  Jour, 
of  Anat.,  1876:  KblUker,  in  Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  XIV.,  1879:  Hauler,  Ursprung  d.  Milch, 
Leipzig,  1879;  Partsch,  Diss.,|Breslau,  1880  ;  Sorgius,  Diss.,  Strasburg,  1880  (lymphatics); 
Heidenlmin,  Article  "  Milch- Absonderung,"  in  Hermann's  Handb.,  1880. 

On  the  male  mamma  : — W.  Gruber,  St.  Petersb.  Mem.,  1866. 

On  supernumerary  nipples  and  mammse  : — Gegenbaur,  in  Jena  Zeitschr.,  VII.  ; 
J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  in  J.  of  Anat.  &  Phys.  XIII. ,  1879. 

On  the  microscopic  elements  of  the  milk  : — ScJiwalhe,  in  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  VIII. 
1872;  de  Sinety,  in  Arch,  de  physioL,  1874;  Fleischmann,  "Das  Molkereiwesen," 
Braunschw.,  1875  ;  Schmid,  Op.  cit.,  1877  ;  Boiichut,  inCompt.  rend.,  1877  (numeration 
of  globules)  ;  Heidenhain,  Op.  cit.,  1880. 

THE    PEEITOITEUM. 

-The  abdominal  viscera  having  been  described,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
position of  the  peritoneum  in  relation  to  each  of  them,  it  remains  to 
give  an  account  of  that  membrane  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  trace  its 
contiuuity  over  the  various  parts  which  it  lines  or  covers. 

After  lining  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  passes 
round  on  each  side  to  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  meets  with  the  right 
and  left  portions  of  the  large  intestine.  On  the  right  side  it  completely 
invests  the  lower  rounded  end  of  the  caecum  with  the  vermiform 
appendix  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  caecum  it  covers  only  before  and  on  the 
sides,  a  part  of  the  bowel  behind,  of  variable  extent,  being  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  iliac  fascia,  except  in  rare  instances  where  the  membrane 
goes  entirely  round  and  forms  a  mesocsecum.  It  is  disposed  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  ascending  colon,  which  is  in  immediate  apposition  with 
the  abdominal  wall  ;  although  here,  too,  the  investment  may  be  complete 
with  a  resulting  right  mesocolon. 

Leaving  the  right  colon,  the  peritoneum  gives  a  scanty  covering  to  the 
lower  j)art  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  right  kidney  and  adjoining  third 
portion  of  the  duodenum  where  that  intestine  comes  down  from  behind 
the  transverse  mesocolon  ;  lower  down  it  continues  over  muscles  and 
vessels  to  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  proceeds  forwards  to  form  the  right 
layer  of  that  process,  passes  round  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  affording  them 
their  peritoneal  coat,  and  retm^ns  back  to  the  vertebras,  thus  completing 
the  mesentery  on  the  left  side.  The  membrane  now  passes  in  front  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  left  kidney,  to  the  left  colon,  which  it  invests  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  right,  and  is  then  continued  over  the  lateral 
wall  on  the  left  side  to  the  front  again,  thus  completing  a  horizontal 
circle  round  the  abdomen.  Where  the  colon  forms  its  sigmoid  flexure 
it  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  which  attaches  it  by  a  com- 
paratively free  and  moveable  sigmoid  mesocolon  to  the  fascia  of  the 
left  iliac  fossa. 

From  this  part,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  the  mesentery  the  peri- 
toneum is  continued  into  the  pelvis.  It  there  invests  the  upper  part  of 
the  rectum  completely,  forming  a  mesorectum  behind.  Lower  down  the 
membrane  gradually  quits  the  intestine,  first  behind,  then  at  the  sides, 
and  finally  in  front,  whence  it  is  reflected  on  the  base  and  upper  part  of 
the  bladder  in  the  male,  and  forms  here  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  bounded  by  a  crescentic  fold  on  each  side,  named  plica  semi- 
limaris.     From  the  apex  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  passes  to  the 
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back  of  the  recti  muscles.     Here  it  covers  the  remains  of  the  m'aclius 


Fig.  619. 


Fig.  619,  A. DiAGEAHMATIC  OUTLINE  OF  A 

SUPPOSED  SECTION  OF  THE  BODY,  SHOWING 
THE  INFLECTIONS    OF  THE  PEEITONEUM  IN 

THE   FEMALE  (Allen  ThoiDson).      i 

The  upper  part  of  the  section  is  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body, 
through  the  quadrate  and  Spigelian  lobes  of 
the  liver  below,  it  is  supposed  to  be  mesial : 
/  c,  placed  above  the  diaphragm  oiJjjosite  to 
the  coronary  ligament  of  the  liver  ;  /,  liver ; 
I',  lobe  of  Spiiegel ;  s,  stomach  ;  c,  trans- 
verse colon  ;  i,  small  intestine  ;  pa,  pan- 
creas ;  a,  aorta  ;  d,  duodenum  ;  v,  urinary 
bladder ;  u,  uterus ;  r,  rectum ;  r',  its 
lower  part  opened  ;  v  a,  vagina  ;  p,  p,  the 
parietal  peritoneum  lining  the  front  and 
back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  the  line 
representing  the  inflections  of  the  greater 
sac  of  the  peritoneum  will  be  traced  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  I  c,  where  it  passes 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liver,  over  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  that  organ,  in  the  front  of  g  h,  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum,  over  the  front  of  the 
stomach,  down  to  o',  the  outer  layer  of  the 
great  omentum  ;  thence  it  passes  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  pancreas,  and  descends 
again  as  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  ;  after  enclosing  the  colon  it 
returns  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  m  c,  to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  m ;  it  now  forms  the  mesentery 
and  encloses  the  small  intestine,  retiTrning 
to  the  piosterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  whence 
it  passes  over  the  rectum,  r,  descends  into 
the  recto-vaginal  pouch,  w',  covers  the  back 
and  front  of  the  uterus  and  the  bladder  par- 
tially, and  regains  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  above  the  pubis.  In  connection  with 
the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  w  marks 
the  position  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow  as 
if  seen  beyond  the  section  ;  the  lesser  sac, 
with  the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  is  shaded 
with  horizontal  lines,  and  is  marked  o  o  : 
round  this  space  the  line  of  the  peritoneum 
may  be  traced  from  the  diaj^hragm  over 
the  lobe  of  Spiegel,  to  the  back  of  the 
gastro-hepatic  omentum,  thence  behind  the 
stomach  and  down  into  the  great  omentum ; 
it  then  ascends  to  the  pancreas,  which 
it  covers,  and  thence  reaches  again  the 
diaphragm. 

B  is  a  sketch  of  part  of  a  section  similar 
to  that  of  A,  but  showing  the  view  more 
commonly  taken,  according  to  which  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesocolon  are  continuous 
with  the  posterior  pair  of  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum. 

in  the  median  line,  and  the  ob- 
literated hypogastric  artery  on 
each    side,    which     as    it    passes 
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from  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  wall  raises  the  peritonemn  into  a 
well-marked  fold,  separating  two  shallow  pits  named  i7iternal  and 
external  inguinal  pouches  (more  fully  described  with  the  special 
anatomy  of  the  groin).  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  passes  from 
the  rectum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  over  the  posterior 
and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  whence  it  goes  to  the  bladder.  The 
redo-vaginal  pouch  (pouch  of  Douglas),  like  the  recto-vesical,  is  bounded 
above  by  its  semilunar  folds,  and  the  uterine  peritoneum  forms  at  the 
sides  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  along  the  upper  border  of  which 
the  Fallopian  tubes  receive  from  it  a  serous  covering  ;  but  at  their  fim- 
briated openings  the  peritoneum  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tubes. 

The  peritoneum,  on  being  traced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  is 
found  to  line  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  adliering  moderately  to  the 
muscular  and  firmly  to  the  tendinous  part,  and  continuing  down  behind 
as  far  as  the  hinder  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  oesophageal  opening. 
It  then  passes  forwards  on  to  the  liver,  forming  the  falciform,  coronary, 
and  lateral  ligaments  of  that  organ,  already  specially  described. 

Turning  round  the  anterior  border  it  passes  back  on  the  under 
surface  ;  but,  after  covering  the  quadrate  lobe,  and  arriving  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  it  meets  with  a  peritoneal  layer  from  behind,  and  in 
association  with  it,  stretches  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach,  to  form  the 
lesser  omentum,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  To  the  right  of  this 
part  it  invests  the  gall-bladder,  more  or  less  completely,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  covers  anteriorly  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  passes  to  the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney, 
forming  here  a  slight  fold,  named  hepato-renal  ligame^it.  It  then  invests 
the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  reaches  the  right  colon,  on  which  it 
has  been  already  traced.  To  the  left  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  the 
peritoneum  invests  the  whole  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  stretches 
out  as  the  long  left  lateral  ligament  above  and  beyond  the  oesophageal 
opening.  It  then  passes  down  over  that  opening  and  covers  the  front 
and  left  side  of  the  gullet,  spreads  over  the  left  end  of  the  stomach, 
where  it  passes  off  to  invest  the  spleen,  forming  a  duplicature  named  the 
gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  g astro-splenic  omentum,  for  it  is  connected 
below  with  the  great  omentum,  and  often  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it. 
When  the  membrane  passes  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  stomach  it  forms 
a  small  duplicature  to  the  left  of  the  oesophagus,  named  the  gastro-phrenic 
ligament ;  it  extends  also  as  a  generally  stout  and  well  marked  fold  (the 
costo-  or  phreno-colic  ligament)  from  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  then  passes  over  the 
splenic  flexure,  and  reaches  the  left  kidney  and  descending  colon,  where 
it  has  been  already  described. 

Omenta. — The  arrangement  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  peritoneum 
— that  between  the  stomach,  liver,  and  transverse  colon — is  somewhat 
complex,  in  consequence  of  the  membrane  forming  in  this  situation  a 
second  and  smaller  sac,  which  communicates  towards  the  right  with  the 
general,  cavity  by  a  narrow  throat,  named  the  foramen  of  Winslota. 
This  passage,  which  readily  admits  a  finger,  is  situate  behind  the  bundle 
of  hepatic  vessels  which  stretches  between  the  liver  and  duodenum  ;  be- 
hind the  orifice  is  the  vena  cava  ;  above  is  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver  ; 
and  its  lower  boundary  is  formed  by  the  duodenum  and  a  curve  of  the 
hepatic  artery.     From  this  opening  the  lesser  sac  spreads  out  to  the  left 
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behind  the  general  or  main  sac  of  the  peritoneum.  It  covers  a  part  of 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  but  in  front  and  below  it  is  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  main  sac,  to  which  it  adlieres  except  where  the  stomach  is 
interposed.  Moreover,  it  indents,  as  it  were,  the  back  of  the  main  sac, 
and  between  the  stomach  and  colon  protrudes  into  it  in  form  of  a  great 
pouch— the  bag  of  the  omentum, — which  thus  has  a  double  coat,  formed 
by  the  apposition  of  the  membranes  of  both  sacs.  To  trace  this  arrange-^ 
ment  more  particularly  :  suppose  a  finger  pushed  into  the  foramen  of 
Winslow,  and  the  thumb  brought  to  meet  it  from  before,  to  the  left  of 
the  hepatic  vessels  ;  the  membrane  held  between  is  double  ;  its  anterior 
layer  (fi'om  the  greater  sac),  tmms  round  the  hepatic  vessels  into  the 
foramen,  and  then  belongs  to  the  lesser  sac.  The  double  membrane,  so 
constituted,  is  the  lesser  or  hepato-gastric  omentum.     From  the  point 


Fig.  620, 


Fig.  620. — Front  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  in  a 

CHILD  (Henle). 

The  liver  is  drawn  upwards  in  order  to  show  its  under  surface  and  the  small  omentum, 
together  with  the  entrance  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  which  a  probe  is  passed. 

A,  quadrate  lobe  of  liver ;  S,  left  lobe  ;  D,  right  lobe  ;  Lt,  ligamentum  teres  with  its 
peritoneal  covering  forming  the  falciform  ligament  ;  V,  stomach  ;  Ct,  transverse  colon  ; 
D',  duodenum  ;  1,  small  omentum  ;  2,  part  of  great  omentum  ;  8,  right  part  of  small 
omentum,  its  anterior  layer  being  divided  to  show  its  contents,  viz.,  Ah,  hepatic  artei-y  ; 
Vp,  portal  vein ;  D  ch,  common  bile  duct  ;  Dh,  hepatic  duct  ;  and  Dc,  cystic  duct  ;  4, 
peritoneum  reflected  from  the  liver  over  the  upper  part  of  the  right  Iddney,  or  hepato- 
renal ligament. 


OMENTA. 
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indicated  it  may  be  followed  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where 
its  laminse  separate,  the  anterior,  which  has  already  been  traced  from 
above,  spreading  on  the  adjacent  part  of  the  liver,  the  posterior  covering 
the  Spigelian  lobe,  where  it  will  be  again  met  with.  The  attachment 
of  the  combined  layers  continues  backwards  from  the  left  end  of  the 
transverse  fissure  along  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  to  the  diaphragm 
on  which  it  runs  a  short  way  to  reach  the  oesophagus,  where  the  anterior 
lamina  covers  the  end  of  that  tube  in  front  and  on  the  left,  and  the 
posterior  lamina  invests  it  on  the  right  and  behind.  From  this  point, 
as  far  as  the  pylorus,  the  small  omentum  is  attached  to  the  lesser  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach,  where  its  laminae  separate — one  covering  the 
anterior  and  the  other  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ — but  meeting 
again  at  the  great  curvature,  they  pass  down  in  conjunction  to  a  variable 
distance  before  the  small  intestine  to  form  the  anterior  part  of  the 


Fig.  621. — Diagram  of  a  horizontal  section  thkoitgh  the  abdomen  at  the  level 

OF    THE    FORAMEN    OF  WINSLOW    (R.    J.    Grodlee). 

LI,  first  lumbar  vertebra;  12,  11,  10,  &c.,  successive  ribs  ;  r,  rectus  nmscle  ;  eo, 
external  oblique  ;  Id,  latissimus  clorsi  ;  sjoi,  serratus  posticus  inferior  ;  i,  intercostal 
muscles  ;  es,  erector  spinse  ;  ms,  multifidus  spinse ;  2^s,  psoas  ;  d,  diapbragm. 

Ac,  aorta  ;  V.C,  inferior  vena  cava  ;  C  A,  coronary  artery  ;  S  A,  splenic  artery  ;  S  V, 
splenic  vein  ;  S,  splenic  vessels  ciit  as  tbey  enter  the  spleen  ;  H  A,  hepatic  artery  ;  P  V, 
portal  vein  ;  B  D,  common  bile  duct. 

L,  liver  ;  L  T,  ligamentum  teres  or  round  ligament  of  the  liver  ;  St,  stomach  ;  Sp, 
spleen;  P,  pancreas  ;  K,  kidney  ;  LS,  large  sac  of  peritoneum  ;  S  S,  small  sac  ;  SO,  small 
omentum  ;  Gr  S  0,  gastro-splenic  omentum  ;  F  W,  foramen  of  Winslow  ;  PI,  pleura. 

The  peritoneum  is  represented  by  a  thick  dark  line.  It  can  be  traced  from  the  middle 
line  anteriorly,  where  it  is  seen  investing  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  forming  the 
commencement  of  the  falciform  ligament,  along  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  wall,  over 
the  front  of  the  right  kidney,  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  where  it  forms  the  posterior 
bouncfary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow  ;  from  the  latter  spot  the  small  bag  extends  over  the 
pancreas  and  left  kidney  nearly  as  far  as  the  spleen,  and  then  is  reflected  backwards  along 
the  back  of  the  small  omentum  to  the  front  of  the  foramen  ;  here  becoming  large  bag 
again,  it  turns  round  the  hepatic  vessels,  forms  the  anterior  layer  of  the  small  omentum, 
covers  the  front  of  the  stomach,  forms  the  gastro-splenic  ligament  or  omentum  as  it  is 
reflected  on  to  the  spleen,  which  it  invests  almost  completely,  and  is  thence  continued  along 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  wall  back  to  the  middle  line. 
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great  omental  sac,  and  then  turn  np  to  form  its  posterior  wall.  Meeting 
next  with  the  transverse  colon,  the  two  laminis  separate,  and  enclose 
that  intestine,  but  meet  again  behind  it  to  form  the  transverse  meso- 
colon. This  extends  back  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  from 
which  its  inferior  layer  is  continued  down  over  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  forms  the  mesentery,  where  it  has  been  already  recognized. 
The  superior  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  as  will  be  understood,  be- 
longs to  the  lesser  sac,  covers  the  front  of  the  pancreas,  the  coeliac  artery 
and  its  main  divisions,  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and  the  portion 
of  the  diaphragm  between  the  aortic  and  caval  orifices,  and  may  extend 
to  the  left  end  of  the  pancreas  and  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  partially 
investing  the  latter  organ  and  forming  part  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum.  It  then  goes  forwards  on  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  lesser  omentum  of  which  it 
then  becomes  the  posterior  layer.  More  to  the  right  the  layer  in  question 
passes  over  the  vena  cava,  and  continues  into  the  general  peritoneum 
beyond  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  gastric  and  hepatic  arteries, 
especially  the  former  (Huschke),  may  raise  the  membrane  into  folds 
which  project  into  the  cavity. 

From  the  description  given  it  will  be  understood  that,  as  the  sides  or 
walls  of  the  great  omental  bag  consist  of  two  peritoneal  layers,  its  whole 
thickness  (in  its  usually  empty  and  collapsed  state)  will  comprehend  four 
layers.  But  although  the  bag  may  be  inflated  in  its  whole  extent  in  the 
infantile  body,  its  sides  afterwards  cohere,  and  it  becomes  impervious  in 
its  lower  part.  Fat,  moreover,  accumulates  between  its  laminte  ;  long- 
slender  branches  also  pass  down  into  it  from  the  gastro-epiploic  vessels. 

The  part  of  the  membrane  just  described,  which  is  attached  to  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  and  which  is  connected 
also  with  the  gastro-splenic  ligament  (or  omentum),  is  usually  named 
the  great  or  gastro-colic  omentum.  This  may  reach  the  hepatic  flexure 
and  pass  a  certain  way  down  on  the  right  colon,  and  this  part  has  been 
distinguished  by  Haller  and  others  as  the  omentum  colicum.  The  great 
omentum  (proper)  usually  reaches  lower  down  at  its  left  border,  and 
it  is  said  that  omental  inguinal  hernise  are  more  common  on  the  left 
side. 

The  description  now  given  of  the  relation  of  the  omentum  to  the 
mesocolon  agrees  with  the  appearances  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
adult  subject,  and  with  the  account  usually  given  in  English  works  of 
Anatomy  ;  the  exterior  (here  also  posterior)  layer  of  the  great  omentum 
being  described  as  separating  from  the  layer  within,  belonging  to  the 
omental  sac,  when  it  reaches  the  transverse  colon  so  as  to  pass  behind 
or  below  that  viscus,  and  as  proceeding  thence  backwards  to  the 
abdominal  wall  as  the  posterior  or  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon. It  was,  however,  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Haller,  and  the  view 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  J.  F.  Meckel,  J.  Midler, 
Hansen,  and  Huschke,  that  in  the  foetus,  and  occasionally  in  the  child, 
or  even  in  the  adult,  the  hvo  ascending  layers  of  the  omentum,  though 
adherent  to  the  transverse  colon,  may  be  separated  from  it  and  from  the 
transverse  meso-colon,  proving  that  the  transverse  meso-colon  is  really  a 
distinct  duplicature  of  peritoneum.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by 
Holden  and  Luschka  in  their  more  recent  works,  and  has  been  verified 
by  Allen  Thomson.  Figures  619  A,  and  b,  show  diagrammaticaUy  the 
difference  of  the  two  views. 


EMBKYOLOGY. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODY  AND  ITS  OEGANS. 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  the  anatomy  of  the  body  has 
been  described  chiefly  in  the  adult  or  folly-formed  condition.  In  tlie 
following  section  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  the  principal  facts 
which  are  known  regarding  the  first  origin  of  the  human  organism  from 
the  ovum,  and  the  successive  changes  of  development  in  the  embryo  or 
foetus*  by  which  it  attains  its  complete  form  and  structure.  As,  however, 
the  knowledge  derived  from  direct  observation  of  the  human  ovum  is 
still  insufficient  for  a  detailed  history  of  its  development,  more  especially 
in  its  earlier  stages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to  the 
corresponding  phenomena  as  ascertained  to  occur  in  mammals  and  birds, 
and  even  in  some  other  animals  lower  in  the  scale.  In  treating  of  this 
subject  attention  will  be  mainly  given  to  the  morphological  view,  the 
development  of  the  textures  having  already  been  described  in  the  histo- 
logical part  of  this  volume. 

I.     THE     OVUM     BEFORE     EMBRYONIC     DEVELOPMENT. 

Our  primary  object  being  the  description  of  the  origin  and  changes  of 
the  organic  elements  out  of  which  the  new  being  is  formed,  we  shall  first 
take  up  the  history  of  the  ovarian  ovum  at  the  time  when  it  is 
approaching  maturity,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  ovary,  reserving  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  ovum  itself  for  a  later  part,  when  we  shall 
have  to  treat  of  the  special  development  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
"We  shall  next  trace  the  changes  of  structure  in  the  ovum  which  follow 
upon  its  separation  from  the  ovary  and  fecundation,  and  which  result  in 
the  formation  of  its  more  strictly  germinal  part,  out  of  which,  as  an 
organised  basis  of  formative  material,  the  embryo  is  subsequently  developed. 

I.   THE    OVARIAN   OVUM. 

The  human  ovum,  like  that  of  mammals  generally,  is  a  compara- 
tively small  spherical  body  of  about  -rirth  or  Tio^h  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  ovary,  the  seat  of  its 
formation,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Graafian  follicles  of  that  organ. 
As  the  time  of  maturation  approaches,  while  the  size  of  the  ovum 
itself  is  very  httle  increased,  the  follicle  undergoes  great  enlarge- 
ment, so  as  to  attain  at  last  a  diameter  of  one-sixth  or  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  or  even  more.  This  enlargement  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  albuminoid  fluid  which  occupies  a  large  part 
•  of  the  interior ;  but  it  is  of  course  also  attended  with  a  great  multi- 

*  It  has  been  customary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  terms  "embryo"  and 
"foetus  "  by  applying  the  first  to  the  earlier  and  the  second  to  the  more  advanced  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  new  organism  ;  but  although  such  a  distinction  may  be  con- 
venient, it  is  not  always  maintained  by  authors,  and  the  terms  are  sometimes  used 
indifferently. 
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plication  and  extension  of  the  cells  which  constitute  the  so-called 
tunica  granulosa  surrounding  the  interior,  and  of  the  substance  oi 
the  follicular  wall  itself.  The  ovum  is  imbedded  in  a  thickened 
portion  of  the  tunica  granulosa,  which  since  the  time  of  Von  Baer 
has  received  the  name  of  discus  proligerus,  and  is  thus  placed  near 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  follicle  ;  and  when  this  most  projecting 
part  is  fully  developed,  most  frequently  at  the  side  next  the  surface  of 
the  ovary.  But  on  this  point  observers  differ,  and  at  an  earher  period 
especially  it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  ovum  may  vary  greatly, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  on  the  deeper  side  of  the  follicle. 

The  small  and  almost  microscopic  body  which  constitutes  the  human 
ovum,  like  that  of  most  mammals,  which  it  closely  resembles,  possesses  a 
very  definite  structure,  which,  as  already  partly  explained  in  the  Histology, 
is  that  of  an  organised  animal  cell.  In  this  view  of  its  nature,  we  recog- 
nise in  it  an  enclosing  cell-membrane  or  cell-wall,  the  protoplasmic  and 
other  contents,  and  among  these  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  ;  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  with  parts  which  have  been  long  familiarly  known  in 
the  larger  ova  of  birds  and  some  other  animals,  under  the  names  of  yolk 
membrane,  yolk  or  vitellus,  germinal  vesicle,  and  germinal  spot. 

As  in  all  other  animal  cells,  the  main  part  of  the  cell  substance  of  the 
ovum  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  protoplasm,  but  in  the  yolk  the 
simple  and  homogeneous  protoplasm  is  more  or  less  mixed  or  associated 
mth  a  different  -kind  of  substance,  viz.,  the  vitelline  granules  or  cor- 
puscles, which  are  not  immediately  or  directly  connected  with  the 
formative  processes,  but  yet  serve  in  a  secondary  or  subsidiary  way  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  parts  developed  out  of  it. 
Hence  the  distinction  in  most  if  not  in  all  ova  which  has  been  recognised 
since  it  was  made  by  Eeichert  in  1840  (No.  18),  between  the  germinal 
or  formative  yolk  substance  and  the  nutritive  or  food  yolk.  It  is 
mainly  on  the  wide  variation  in  the  relative  quantity  and  disposition  of 
these  two  components  of  the  ovicell  that  the  great  differences  depend 
which  are  observable  among  the  ova  of  different  animals. 

Different  Forms  of  Ova. — The  human  ovum  and  that  of  mammals 
belong  to  a  group  of  ova  in  which  the  proportion  of  food-yoUc  is  very 
small,  Avhile  that  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  elasmobranch  fishes  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  very  large  quantity  of  this  material,  as  well  as  by 
the  proportionally  large  size  of  the  whole  ovum.  In  the  Qgg  of  birds  the 
yolk  (which  alone  is  to  be  compared  to  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals) 
consists  in  great  part  of  large  vitelline  corpuscles  or  spheroidal  groups  of 
granules,  and  the  primary  seat  of  embryonic  development  is  limited  to 
the  small  whitish  spot  called  cicatricula,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  lies  close  to  the  pedicle  in  the  ovarian  capsule,  and  in  a 
newly  laid  egg  on  the  side  of  the  yolk  which  naturally  floats  upper- 
most. The  germinal  vesicle,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  -^-^  to 
-g^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lies  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
cicatricula  so  long  as  the  yolk  remains  within  its  ovarian  capsule,  and  it 
is  to  this  part,  composed  of  comparatively  pure  protoplasm,  that  the 
first  changes  connected  with  embryonic  development  are  restricted. 
Thus  the  centre  of  the  cicatricula  and  place  of  the  germinal  vesicle  have 
come  to  be  recognised  as  the  upper  or  germinal  pole  of  the  egg,  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  opposite  lower  side  of  the  yolk  which  may  be 
termed  the  antigerminal  or  nutritive  pole.  So  also  it  has  been  customary 
to  distinguish  such  ova  as  those  of  birds  by  the  term  meroUastic,  as 
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indicating  that  a  part  only  of  the  yolk  is  directly  or  primarily  germinal 
or  engaged  in  embryonic  development.  In  the  ovum  of  mammals,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  yolk  undergoes  from  the  first  the  formative 
changes  which  result  in  the  production  of  an  embryo,  and  such  ova 
have  hence  been  named  Jioloblastic.  But  though  the  distinction  here 
mentioned  is  undoubtedly  well  founded  and  important,  and  the  terms 
applied  to  the  two  most  contrasting  forms  are  so  far  appropriate,  it 
appears  that  the  intermediate  gradations  and  varieties  in  the  relative 
quantity  and  disposition  of  the  germinal  and  nutritive  portions  of  the 
yolk  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
subdivision  of  the  ova  of  animals  according  to  this  character. 

But  while  the  mature  ovarian  ova  of  birds  and  mammals  appear 
at  first  to  differ  very  widely  from  each  other,  a  comparison  of  inter- 
mediate forms  and  the  observation  of  their  earlier  condition  shows  in  a 
convincing  manner  that  they  have  essentially  a  homologous  structure,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  very  large  size  and  the  apparent  complexity  of 
structure  in  the  egg  of  the  bird,  both  kinds  of  ova  have  in  common  the 
elementary  form  of  the  simple  animal  ceh. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  difference  in  size  between  the  avaan  and 
the  mammalian  ovum  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  as  modified  in  the  one  case 
by  the  complete  separation  of  the  egg  from  the  parent  body,  which 
necessitates  the  provision  within  it  of  all  the  nourishment  required  for 
the  whole  duration  of  incubation  ;  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  de- 
pendent and  attached  condition  of  the  ovum  and  its  annexes  which 
enables  them  to  draw  a  supply  of  nutriment  from  the  parent  during  the 
whole  of  gestation. 


MAMMALIAN  OVUM. 

The  Yolk  Substance. — In  the  mammalian  or  human  ovarian 
ovum  which  is  approaching  maturity,  the  yolk  substance  forms  a  well- 
defined  spherical  mass,  completely  filling  the  cavity  of  the  containing 
membrane.  The  yolk  is  at  no  place  perfectly  clear  or  homogeneous,  but 
exhibits  throughout  a  certain  turbidity  from  minute  granules  imbedded 
in  the  purer  protoplasm.  The  amount  of  yolk  granules,  which  varies 
considerably  in  different  animals,  is  small  in  the  human  ovum,  and  in 
general  the  granules  are  of  smaller  size  and  in  less  number  near  the 


Fig.  622. 


Fig.  622. — Ovarian  ovuji  of  a  maji- 

MIFER.       -f.         (A.T.) 

a,  the  entire  ovum,  viewed  under 
pressure  ;  the  granular  cells  have  been 
removed  from  the  outer  surface,  the 
germinal  vesicle  is  seen  in  the  yolk  sub- 
stance within  ;  h,  the  external  coat  or 
zona  burst  by  increased  pressure,  the 
yolk  protoplasm  and  the  germinal  vesicle 
having  escaped  from  within  ;  c,  germi- 
nal vesicle  more  freed  from  the  yolk 
substance.  In  all  of  them  the  macula 
::;  seen. 


surface  of  the  yolk  and  in  a  space  immediately  surrounding  the  ger- 
minal vesicle.     The  yolk  granules,  or  yolk  corpuscleSj  as  the  larger  may 
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be  termed,  are  chiefly  spherical  in  form,  and  are  of  the  most  various  sizes, 
fi'om  the  minutest  molecules  up  to  the  diameter  of  two  oi'  T5\)oth  of 
an  inch.  They  are  difierent  in  composition  from  the  clearer  protoplasm, 
consisting  mainly  of  protagon  with  fat  and  some  other  ingredients. 

Fig.  623. — Ovum  of  the  cat  ;  highly 

MAGNIFIED.  SEMI  -  DIAGRAMMATIC. 

(E.A.S.) 

zp,  zona  pellucida,  showing  radiated 
structure  ;  vi,  vitellus,  round  whicli  a 
delicate  membrane  was  seen  ;  gv,  germi- 
nal vesicle  ;  gs,  germinal  spot. 


They  are  enclosed  in  the  substance 
of  the  more  homogeneous  proto- 
plasm. The  latter  presents  in  the 
living  state  aU  the  characters  of 
this  substance,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing the  finely  radiated  linear  or 
fibrillar  structure  which  belongs 
to  its  growing  condition,  and  pos- 
sessing the  amoeboid  contractile 
property  which  is  known  to  cha- 
racterise most  of  its  forms. 
Germinal  Vesicle. — While  the  protoplasm  and  vitelline  granules 
constitute  the  main  part  of  the  ceU-substance  of  the  ovum,  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  an  invariable  constituent  and  forms  its  nucleus.  In  the  ovum 
which  has  not  yet  arrived  at  complete  maturity  this  body  has  a 
spheroidal  shape,  and  consists  of  a  matrix  containing  nucleoplasm  en- 
closed in  a  fine  but  distinct  homogeneous  vesicular  membrane,  and  is 
for  the  time  situated  in  a  clearer  part  of  the  yolk  protoplasm  near 
the  surface  on  one  side  which  thus  becomes  the  germinal  pole.  Its  size 
in  mammals  generally  is  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
ovum,  and  therefore  in  the  human  ovum  it  may  be  about  -5-^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  being  actually  smaller  but  proportionally  larger  than 
in  birds.  The  substance  of  the  germinal  vesicle  corresponds  in  all 
respects  with  the  usual  contents  of  growing  cell-nuclei,  and  may  there- 
fore be  described  as  nucleoplasm. 

Germinal  Macula  or  Spot. — In  mammals  there  is  generally  one 
principal  nucleolus  of  a  regular  spherical  or  lenticular  form,  and  pre- 
senting not  unfi-equently  a  well-defined  outline.  This  is  the  macula 
germinativa  of  Rudolf  Wagner,  now  generally  recognised  as  corresponding 
to  the  cell-nucleolus.  In  mammals,  however,  as  in  other  animals,  the 
macula  or  nucleolus  may  be  subdivided  into  several,  of  which  one  is 
usually  larger  than  the  rest  ;  and  in  this  one  we  may  perceive  an  internal 
division  into  smaller  opaque  granules.  The  nucleolus  apjDcars,  as  in 
other  cells,  to  consist  mainly  of  a  granular  modification  of  the  cellular 
nucleoplasm. 

Zona  Pellucida. — The  most  obvious  enclosing  membrane  of  the 
mammal's  ovum  is  that  already  referred  to  as  the  zona  pellucida,— a 
name  given  to  it  by  Yon  Baer  on  account  of  the  a23pearance  which  it 
j)resents,  in  a  nearly  ripe  ovum  extracted  from  a  Graafian  follicle,  of 
a  clear  broad  band  lying  between  the  opaque  yolk  substance  within  and 
the  granular  cells  of  the  proligerous  disc  which  adhere  to  it  externally. 


Fig. 
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This  vesicular  envelope  of  the  ovum  is  of  considerable  thickness  and 

Fig.  624. — Mature  ovarian  ovum  of  the 
GUINEA-PIG  (from  Bischoflf.)      ^1° 

The  zona  pellucida  is  liidden  by  the  adherent 
cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  which  have  as- 
sumed a  pediculated  form  next  its  surface.  The 
finely  granular  yolk  substance  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  zona.     The  germinal  vesicle  has  disappeared. 

of  great  strength,  bursting  only  luider 
strong  pressure  or  by  the  aid  of  cutting- 
instruments.  Under  a  moderate  magni- 
fying power,  when  freed  from  the  ad- 
herent cells  of  the  proligerous  disc,  it 
appears  homogeneous ;   but  when  sub-  ^      ^  ^       -  ^ 

jected  to  higher  magnifyers,  such  as  500  ^' 

or  600  diameters,  it  frequently  exhibits 

a  linear  radiation  through  its  thickness,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  more  distinct  radiated  and  porous  structure  in  the 
egg  covering  of  osseous  fishes,  insects,  and  some  other  animals.  And 
some  are  of  opinion  that  the  pores  of  the  covering  of  the  mammal's 
ovum  are  capable  of  transmitting  minute  granules  or  even  cells  from 
the  exterior  into  its  cavity  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  condition 
of  the  pores  is  not  constant,  and  that  their  occasional  enlargement,  as 
observed  by  Lindgren  (No.  65)  and  Von  Sehlen  may  depend  upon, 
unnatural  circumstances  (No.  66). 

In  1841  Reichert  described  a  second  more  delicate  membrane  as  immediately 
surrounding  the  yolk  substance  in  the  mammal's  ovum,  and  more  recently  Edw. 
Van  Beneden  (No.  57)  has  affirmed  the  existence  of  such  a  membrane,  and 
adheres  to  this  opinion  in  the  account  of  his  latest  researches  (jSTo.  63).  This 
membrane  he  finds  to  be  formed  in  the  mammal's  ovum  as  it  approaches  maturity, 
and  to  remain  visible  for  some  time  after  it  has  left  the  ovary.  F.  M.  Balfour 
(Nos.  32  and  62)  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view,  while  other  embryologists 
stiU  entertain  doubts  as  to  its  existence. 

In  1840  Barry  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  rabbit's  ovum  a  distinct  fora- 
men or  perforation  of  the  zona  pellucida  similar  to  the  micropyle  of  fishes, 
insects,  and  some  other  animals,  and  Pliiiger  and  E,  V.  Beneden  for  a  time 
supported  this  view.  But  the  last  observer  has  from  his  most  recent  observations 
been  led  to  abandon  it,  and  as  many  other  embryologists  have  sought  in  vain  for 
this  aperture,  it  may  now  with  certainty  be  considered  as  absent  from  the  mam- 
miferous  ovum  in  the  more  distinct  form  described  by  Barry,  although  occasion- 
ally, as  before  stated,  minute  pores  or  radiating  canals  are  seen  to  pierce  the- 
zonal  membrane. 

The  Mammalian  ovum  was  discovered  by  Von  Baer  in  1827  (No.  49).  The 
germinal  vesicle,  which  had  been  made  known  in  Birds  by  Purkinje  in  182.5 
(No.  48),  was  first  described  in  the  Mammal's  ovum  by  Coste  in  1833  (No.  .50,  i.), 
havrng  also  been  independently  observed  by  Thomas  W.  Jones  in  1834  (No.  51,  i.). 
The  macula  or  nucleolus  was  first  pointed  out  by  Rudolph  Wagner  in  1835 
(No.  52,  i.  &  ii.).     See  the  Bibliography,  Nos.  47  to  66. 

.  II.  MATURA.TION  OP  THE  OVUM  AND  SEPAEATION  FROM  THE  OVARY. 

It  was  long  known  that  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  fall  maturation  of 
the  ovum  and  its  leaving  the  ovary,  both  in  birds  and  mammals,  the 
germinal  vesicle,  which  had  gradually  apjoroached  the  surface  of  the 
ovarian  ovum  in  the  later  stages  of  its  development,  finally  disappeared 
or  was  lost  to  view.     It  was  not  certain  however  that  this  occurred  in  all 
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animals,  nor  was  it  known  how  the  disappearance  was  to  be  explained, 
and  whether  any  part  or  how  mnch  of  the  substance  of  the  germinal 
vesicle,  as  was  vaguely  conjectured,  might  have  remained  to  undergo 
further  changes,  to  combine  with  the  yolk,  or  to  form  the  basis  of  an 


Fiff,  625. 


Fig.  625. — Verticai,  section  through  the  geeminal  disc  op  the  ripe  ovarian  ovum 
OF  THE  FOWL,  IN  ITS  CAPSULE.     (From  Balfour. ) 

a,  Connecfcive  tissue  of  the  ovarian  capsule  ;  h,  its  epithelium,  close  to  which  is  the 
vitelline  membrane  of  the  ovum  -;  c,  granular  protoplasm  which  undergoes  segmentation  ; 
w.y,  white  yolk  substance  ;  x,  substance  of  the  germinal  vesicle  shrivelled  up  ;  y,  space 
left  by  this  shrinking  within  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle. 

embryonic  nucleus.  Improved  modern  methods  of  histological  research 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  retrogression 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  and  the  foundation  of  the  germ  of  a  very 
remarkable  kind,  of  which  a  short  account  will  be  given  at  this  place. 

Exclusion  of  the  Polar  Globules,  and  Formation  of  the 
Female  Pronucleus. — These  phenomena  of  retrogression  in  the  germinal 

Fig.  626.  Fig.  626. — Ovum  of  the  rabbit  prom  the  fallopian 

TUBE,   TWELVE  HOURS  AFTER  IMPREGNATION.   (From 

Bischoff. ) 

In  the  zona  a,  spermatozoa  are  seen  ;  h,  two  hyaline 
globules  or  polar  bodies  within  the  cavity  left  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  yolk. 

vesicle  are  intimately  connected  with  another 
appearance  which  since  its  first  discovery 
by  Dumortier  in  1837,  and  further  investi- 
gation by  F.  Miiller  in  1848,  has  been 
familiar  to  embryologists  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  animals,  viz.,  the  formation  or 
extrusion  from  the  yolk  at  the  time  of 
complete  maturation  of  the  so-called  polar  or  directing  globules,  of 
which  the  relation  to  the  germinal  vesicle  has  only  recently  received  a 
more  minute  investigation,  although  various  more  or  less  probable  sup- 
positions had  been  from  time  to  time  formed  as  to  their  nature. 

The  most  precise  and  satisfactory  of  the  recent  observations  now  re- 
ferred to  have  been  made  chiefly  upon  the  ova  of  animals  comparatively 
low  in  the  scale,  but  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  nearly  similar 
phenomena  occur  also  in  the  higher  animals  and  especially  in  mammals. 
We  shall  first  describe  shortly  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
Biitschli,  Fol,  and  Hertwig  on  the  ova  of  some  Echinoderms  and 
Heteropods  ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  works  quoted  at  p.  22  of  this 
volume,  and  to  the  very  clear  account  of  the  phenomena  given  by  Balfour 
(N"o.  32,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  and  I^o.  76). 
In  the  Asterias  glacialis,  according  to  Fol,  as  soon  as  the  ripe  ovum  is 
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detached  from  the  ovary  and  placed  in  sea  water,  the  germinal  vesicle, 
which  was  previously  of  a  regular  spherical  shape  and  presented  the 
nuclear  reticulum  and  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  structures, 
loses  its  external  membrane  and  its  internal  reticulum,  takes  an  irregular 
outline  and  undefined  structure,  and  becomes  to  some  extent  confounded 
with  the  vitellus.  The  germinal  macula  also  gradually  disappears. 
Between  the  remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle  and  the  surface  of  the  yolk 
there  now  appears  a  nuclear  spindle  or  double  cone  terminating  ex- 
ternally in  a  star-like  arrangement  of  the  protoplasm.  Soon  afterwards 
another  star  appears  and  the  nuclear  spindle  lies  horizontally  between 

Fig.  627. 


f.pn. 
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Fig.  627. — Stages  in  the  formation  of  the  polar  globules  in  the  ovuji  of  a 
STAR-FISH  (from  Hertwig. ) 

gv,  germinal  vesicle  transformed  into  a  spindle-shaped  system  of  fibres  ;  p',  the  first  polar 
globule  becoming  extruded  from  the  surface  of  tlie  ovum  ;  ^;,  polar  globules  completely 
extruded  ;  f.j^'i,  female  pronucleus. 

the  two  stars.  Oscar  Hertwig  observed  phenomena  very  nearly  similar 
in  another  Echinoderm  (Asteracanthion),  but  it  was  not  determined  by 
either  of  these  sets  of  observations,  what  share,  and  whether  any,  the 
macula  took  in  the  changes  which  occurred  ;  but  further  observations 
by  Fol  on  one  of  the  Heteropodes  (Pterotrachsea)  made  it  certain  that 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  germinal  vesicle  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
nuclear  spindle  with  the  two  stars  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
and  that  these  phenomena,  as  was  well  known  also  in  other  animals,  are 
quite  independent  of  fecundation. 

The  next  change  consists  in  the  spindle  assuming  a  vertical  instead  of 
a  horizontal  position,  and  in  the  subsequent  projection  of  one  end  or 
star  in  a  protoplasmic  prominence  or  knob  from  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 
By  a  constriction  which  follows  in  the  outer  part  of  this  prominence,  a 
small  spherical  mass  of  clear  protoplasm  constituting  the  first  jjolar  body 
or  glohuh  is  separated  and  takes  its  place  close  to  the  original  site  of  the 
germinal  vesicle  in  a  space  now  formed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  yolk 
between  the  surface  of  that  body  and  the  enclosing  membrane. 

The  process  of  nuclear  division  being  repeated  in  the  spindle-shaped 
body,  another  polar  globule  is  separated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first ; 
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and  the  irregular  remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle  within  the  yolk 
gradually  assume  the  more  regular  spherical  form  and  clear  ajopearance 
of  a  nucleus,  which  sinking  more  deeply  into  the  yolk  now  constitutes 
the  female  pro7iuclens. 

It  is  probable  that  similar  phenomena  occur  in  all  animals.  They 
have  been  observed  more  or  less  completely  in  Petromyzon,  the  Sturgeon, 
Osseous  Fishes  (Trout),  Amphibia,  and  among  Mammals  in  the  RalDbit 
and  Bat.  The  following  are  the  principal  residts  of  the  observations  of 
Edw.  Yan  Beneden  on  the  latter  two  animals. 

The  germinal  vesicle  of  the  ovum  which  approaches  maturation  flattens 
out,  and  rising  to  the  surface  fuses  with  the  superficial  part  of  the  yolk 
protoplasm  in  a  lenticular  form.  The  germinal  spot  proceeding  to  the 
surface  of  this  becomes  discoid,  while  the  membrane  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  vanishes  or  unites  with  the  disc.  The  plasma  of  the  nucleus 
collects  into  a  nucleoplasmic  mass,  and  along  with  the  nuclear  disc 
remains  for  a  short  time  within  the  ovum.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
a  polar  body  is  found  outside  the  yolk,  composed  of  two  parts,  of  which 
one  stains  deeply  in  the  same  manner  as  the  discoid  part  of  the  nucleus, 
Avhile  the  other  resembles  the  nucleoplasmic  substance  in  not  staining. 
Van  Beneden  looks  upon  these  parts  of  the  polar  body  as  the  ejected 
products  of  the  germinal  vesicle  ;  but  Balfour  considers  it  more  probable 
that  a  part  of  the  germinal  vesicle  remains  in  the  ovum  to  form  the 
female  pronucleus. 

The  shrinking  of  the  yolk  coincides  Avith  the  expulsion  of  the  first 
polar  body  which  usually  takes  place  before  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  ; 
the  second  polar  globule  is  more  frequently  expelled  after  the  ovum  has 
entered  the  tulje,  and  along  with  its  appearance  there  is  a  further  shrink- 
ing of  the  yolk  ;  but  all  these  phenomena  are  quite  independent  of 
fecundation  or  any  influence  of  the  male  sperm. 

Separation  from  the  Ovary. — It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
matm'ation  and  the  discharge  of  the  ovarian  ova  and  the  accompanying 
changes  to  which  the  .Graafian  follicles  are  subject  recur  periodically 
during  the  breeding  period, — in  the  human  female  at  every  successive 
menstrual  term,  and  in  animals  at  the  times  of  heat, — and  that  these 
changes  take  place  independently  of  the  influence  of  the  male  or  of 
impregnation  (Bischofi",  No.  G7). 

In  animals,  sucli  as  the  sheep  or  dog',  when  the  state  of  heat  has  lasted  some 
days,  and  in  the  human  female  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  menstrual  flow,  the 
ovum  is  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  the  thinner  and  most  projecting  part  of  the 
Graafian  follicle.  The  aperture  takes  place  at  a  spot,  the  macula  or  stigma,  which 
is  non-vascular,  is  small  and  with  irregular  or  ragged  edges,  and  its  formation  by 
a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  tissue  is  preceded  by  increased  vascularity  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ovum  in  escaping  remains  imbedded  in  the  cells  of  the  discus 
proligerus  which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  it  is  i^robably  accompanied  by  parts 
of  the  tunica  granulosa  and  some  of  the  fluid  of  the  follicle.  These  are  pressed 
out  of  the  follicle  in  i^art  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  dilated  theca,  and  in 
part  by  the  increasing  development  of  new  cellular  elements  in  the  interior  of 
the  follicle. 

By  a  mechanism  which  it  does  not  belong  to  oui*  present  view  to  describe,  the 
ovum  with  its  accompaniments  is  received  into  the  wide  fimbriated  mouth  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  descending  in  that  canal,  if  not  fecundated,  gradually  dis- 
appears or  is  lost ;  but  if  subjected  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  semen, 
begins  to  undergo  the  changes  of  development  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
un  embiyo. 

The  Graafian  follicle,  as  ah-eady  indicated,  comes  soon  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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body  named  from  its  yellow  colour  corj)}^  luteum.  and  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  this  takes  place  in  all  cases  of  the  rupture  of  a  follicle,  whether  or  not  it 
has  been  followed  by  impregnation.  The  changes  involved  in  the  fonnation  of 
this  body  and  its  structure  have  been  ah-eady  described  at  p.  336  of  this  volume. 

III.  FECUNDATION    OF    THE    OVUM. 

The  process  of  fecundation,  which  will  be  considered  here  only  in  ifcs 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  germ,  consists,  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  essentially  in  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  generative 
elements.  For  the  history  of  the  male  generative  element  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  account  given  at  p.  G98  of  this  volume. 

Introdtiction  of  the  Spermatozoa  into  the  Ovum. — The  fact 
of  the  actual  entrance  of  spermatozoa  within  the  zona  or  covering  of 
the  mammiferous  ovum  was  first  observed  by  Martin  Barry  in  1843, 
and  although  his  statement  was  received  with  considerable  hesitation 
by  his  contemporaries,  it  has  since  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the 
minute  and  careful  investigation  of  many  observers. 

In  certain  animals  the  spermatozoa  have  been  seen  to  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  oxmn.  by  an  obvious  micropyle  aperture,  as  first  observed  by 
Ransom  in  fishes  (No.  72),  and  by  jMeissner  and  Leuckart  in  insects  ;  but 
in  manmials  and  other  animals  in  which  no  such  aperture  exists,  it  is 
not  yet  clearly  understood  in  what  manner  the  spermatozoa  make  then- 
v\'ay  through  the  consistent  membrane  of  the  ovum. 

Changes  in  the  Ovum  and  Spermatozoa  giving  nse  to  -a, 
Male  Pronucleus. —  In  mammalia,  although  the  spermatozoa  are 
ascertained  to  pass  in  numbers  through  the  zona,  they  have  not  been. 

Fig.  628. 
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Fig.  628. — Fertilization  of  the  ovum  of  an  ECHiNODEEM'(Selenka.) 

s,  spermatozoon  ;  tn.^rr,  male  pronucleus  ;  f-l^r,  female  pronucleus. 

1.  Accession  of  a  spermatozoon  to  the  periphery  of  the  vitellus  ;  2.  Its  peneti'ation,  and 
the  radial  disposition  of  the  vitelline  granules  ;  3.  Transformation  of  the  head  of  the  sper- 
matozoon into  the  male  pronucleus  ;  4,  5.  Blending  of  the  male  and  feiaale  xu-onuclei 

observed  in  any  case  to  penetrate  or  combine  with  the  substance  of  the 
yolk.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  such  combination  does  take  place, 
but  we  only  know  of  this  occurrence  by  observations  made  on  the  lower 
animals,  which,  however,  throve  so  much  light  on  the  whole  process  of 
fecundation  that  it  is  proper  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
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In  this  account  we  shall  follow  mainly  as  before  the  statements  of  Fol 
and  Hertwig,  together  with  some  others  as  described  in  Balfour's  very 
clear  account  of  this  subject. 

In  the  Asterias  giacialis,  the  female  pronucleus,  formed  simultaneously 
with  the  ejection  of  the  j)olar  globules  and  independently  of  fecunda- 
tion, having  retired  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  a  number  of  sperma- 
tozoa penetrate  with  active  motions  the  mucilaginous  egg  covering,  with 
their  heads  directed  inwards  and  their  tail  filaments  extending  radially 
outwards. 

In  Selenka's  account  of  these  phenomena  as  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
figxires  a  clear  canal-like  space  remains  in  the  track  of  the  spermatozoon. 

One  of  the  spermatozoa  more  advanced  than  the  rest  comes  now  to  be 
surrounded  and  ultimately  combined  with  a  prominent  part  of  the  yolk 
substance,  and,  the  tail  remaining  motionless  and  subsequently  disap- 
pearing, the  head,  or  it  may  be  some  other  part  of  the  spermatozoon,  is 
now  gathered  together  into  the  form  of  a  nucleus,  and,  sinking  to  some 
depth  into  the  substance  of  the  yolk,  becomes  surrounded  with  the 
radiated  lines  laiown  to  belong  to  such  structures.  It  is  now,  in  fact, 
converted  into  the  male  pronvdeus. 

'Fusion  of  the  Male  and  Female  Promiclei,  and  Production 
of  tlie  First  Segmentation  Sphere. — The  male  pronucleus  gradually 
approaches  the  site  of  the  female  pronucleus  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  Avith  it,  the  latter,  which  was  previously  motionless,  assumes 
a  new  activity,  and  the  two  pronuclei,  impelled  perhaps  by  the  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  yolk  protoplasm  which  accompany  the  change,  finally 
unite  or  are  fused  into  one. 

The  result  of  this  union  is  the  formation  of  the  first  etnbryonk  or 
segmeniafion  splicre,  or  Blastosjjliere,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  nucle- 
ated protoplasmic  cell,  containing  the  products  of  the  male  and  female 
generative  nuclei,  or  some  portion  of  them,  combined  with  the  yolk 
protoplasm  of  the  ovum. 

In  mammalia  Van  Beneden  has  shown  that  the  first  segmentation  nucleus  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fusion  of  two  previously  existing  nuclei  which  could  be  no 
others  than  the  male  and  female  pronuclei.  In  Petromyzon,  Calberla,  Kui^ffer 
and  Benecke  have  demonstrated  that  a  single  spermatozoon  at  first  enters  the 
ovum,  and  the  researches  of  Bambeke  and  Hertwig  make  it  extremely  probable 
that  in  Amphibia. similar  phenomena  attend  the  matui'ation  and  fecundation  of 
the  ovum,  while  Oscar  Hertwig  has  traced  in  Echinus  lividus  the  entrance  of 
the  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum  and  its  transformation  into  the  male  pronucleus. 
Precisely  similar  phenomena  have  been  ascertained  by  Salensky  to  occur  in  the 
stui'geon  ;  so  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  universal  among- 
bisexual  animals.     (See  Balfour,  No.  32  and  No.  76.) 

Differences  in  the  details  of  these  phenomena  may  occur  in  different  animals, 
more  especially  according-  as  impregnation  may  take  place  before  or  after  the 
separation  of  the  polar  globules.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  Echinus,  the  male 
pronucleus  is  comparatively  small,  but  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  Hirudinea.  Mol- 
lusca,  and  Nematodes,  in  which  the  polar  globules  are  not  fully  separated  till 
after  imi^regnation  has  taken  place,  the  male  pronucleus  becomes  as  large  as  the 
female. 

It  appears  further  that  while  one  spermatozoon  is  probably  sufficient  for 
fecundation  in  most  instances,  a  greater  number  may  occasionally  penetrate  the 
yolk  substance,  and  Fol  states  that  when  this  occurs  each  spermatozoon  has  a 
distinct  pronucleus  formed  round  it,  and  that  several  of  these  may  combine  with 
the  female  pronucleus. 
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Ever  since  the  similar  origin  of  the  generative  elements  of  the  two  sexes  has 
been  ascertained,  it  has  been  customaiy  to  regard  fecundation  as  consisting- 
essentially^  in  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  generative  cells  :  but  we  can  now 
attach  a  much  more  definite  idea  to  this  view  when  we  know  that  the  act  of 
fecundation  consists  in  the  fusion  of  a  male  and  female  pronucleus,  of  which  one 
has  sprung  from  the  remains  of  a  primitive  ovicell,  and  the  other  is  the  product 
of  a  primitive  spenn  cell,  and  that  both  of  these  have  had  their  origin  in  similar 
elementary  structures  of  the  parent  while  in  the  em.bryo  stage  of  its  existence. 
(Balfour,  No.  32.     Balbiani,  No.  64,  and  Bibliogr.  Nos.  67  to  76.) 

IV     SEGMENTATION    OF    THE    FECUNDATED    OVUM,    AND    FORMATION    OF 
THE    BLASTODERM. 

It  is  a  general  fact  among  bisexual  animals  that  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  has  been  effected  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sexual  elements,  the  blastosphere  or  nucleated  mass  of  pro- 
ductive protoplasm  which  results  from  the  act  of  union  proceeds  to 
undergo  a  process  of  division  and  multiplication  after  the  manner  of 
cell  cleavage,  and  by  the  ordinal  repetition  of  that  process  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times  there  is  eventually  produced  a  collection  of 
blastomeres  or  nucleated  cells,  out  of  which  the  fiu'ther  development 
of  the  embryo  subsequently  takes  place.  To  this  mass  of  cells  capable 
of  embryonic  development  the  name  of  protembryo  or  prunitive  embryc 
might  be  applied,  but  it  is  the  same  which  has  been  called  germinal 
membrane  or  diasfoderm  in  the  higher  animals,  because  of  the  flattened 
or  laminar  form  which  the  collection  of  its  cells  generally  presents. 

To  this  process  of  cell  division  and  multiijlication  in  the  fecundated 
ovum  the  names  of  yolk  cleavage,  or  more  strictly  germ-segmentation 
are  applied.  Though  common  to  all  the  metazoa  it  presents  many  and 
great  variations  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  even  among  some 
allied  families.  Here  we  must  confine  our  attention  mainly  to  those 
forms  in  which  the  phenomena  tend  to  illustrate  the  process  as  it  occurs 
in  Mammalia. 

Different  rorms  of  Segmentation  among  Animals. — The  more 
important  of  these  varieties  are  obviously  related  to  the  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  the  nutritive  and  germinal  material  in  the  holo- 
blastic,  meroblastic,  and  intermediate  forms  of  ova.  In  the  case  of 
mammals,  the  whole  mass  of  the  yolk  is  subject  to  this  change,  or  is 
immediately  involved  in  the  process  of  cell  division,  while  in  the  mero- 
blastic ovum  of  the  bird  the  first  cleavage  and  consequent  formation  of 
a  blastoderm  is  limited  to  that  small  portion  of  the  yolk  which  is  termed 
the  germinal  disc  or  cicatricula,  and  which  is  alone  the  seat  of  the 
earhest  phenomena  of  development. 

This  difference  constitutes  the  distinction  between  total  and  partial 
segmentation,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  fully  the  pheno- 
mena, and  with  regard  to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  further  at  tliis 
place  that  there  is  a  close  inverse  relation  between  the  extent  of  the 
segmenting  process  and  the  quantity  of  the  nutritive  yolk  substance 
which  is  associated  with  the  purer  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  ;  and  thus 
through  the  amphibia  and  other  animals,  besides  variations  of  other 
kinds,  all  possible  gradations  are  to  be  found  in  the  proportion  of  the 
substance  of  the  ovum  which  is  primarily  involved  in  the  cell-forming 
process  resulting  from  segmentation. 

The  intermediate  form  of  segmentation  which  occurs  in  the  Amphibia, 
as  in  the  fi'og  or  newt,  is  so  instructive  that  it  will  be  proper  to  introduc 
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a  short  description  of  it  at  this  place  before  proceeding  with  that  of 
mammals  and  birds. 

Complete  and  Unequal  Segmentation  in  Ampliibia.— In  the  batrachian 
ovum  the  segmentation  may  be  regarded  as  total  or  complete  in  so  far  that  it 
extends  from  the  first  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  yolk,  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  uiiecfiial  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  in  some  sort  a  concentration  of 
the  process  towards  the  germinal  pole,  where  the  cells  resulting  from  the  yolk 
cleavage  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  while  they  become  gradually  larger 
and  less  distinctly  separated  towards  the  opposite  or  nutritive  pole — a  difference 
which  is  manifestly  related  to  the-  purer  condition  of  the  &gg  protoplasm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  first,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  the  germinal  vesicle. 
and  the  larger  quantity  of  nutritive  yolk  accumulated  at  the  lower  or  anti- 
germinal  pole.  The  accompanying  diagram  copied  from  Ecker  gives  a  sufficiently 
clear  view  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  process  ;  1  representing  the  undivided 
condition,  2  the  first  vertical  cleft  which  divides  the  whole  yolk  into  two,  4 
indicates  the  stage  at  which  \)j  a  second  vertical  cleft  the  yolk  is  now  divided 
into  four  segments.  In  these  two  first  stages  the  vertical  clefts  proceed  down- 
wai'ds  from  the  upper  or  germinal  pole,  where  they  cross  each  other  at  right 

Fig.   629. 


Fig.  629. — Unequal  SEGMENT.iTiojf  in  the  egg  oe  the  frog  (from  Balfour  after  Ecker.) 

Ten  stages  are  represented  ;  the  nnmhers  over  certain  figures  indicate  the  number  of 
segments  at  each  of  these  stages  ;  in  the  intervening  figures  the  fissures  are  in  progress  of 
formation. 

angles,  to  the  lower  or  nutritive  pole.  In  the  next  stage,  however,  marked  8,  in 
which  that  number  of  segments  have  appeared,  the  new  cleft  is  horizontal  and 
parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  sphere,  but  at  some  distance  above  it.  This  again 
is  succeeded  by  radial  or  meridional  clefts  which,  proceeding-  gradually  from  the 
germinal  pole,  divide  first  the  upper  and  later  the  lower  seg^ments,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce first  twelve  and  later  sixteen  segments,  as  seen  in  the  outline  numbered  16. 
Two  equatorial  clefts  follow,  which  have  the  effect  of  dividing  both  the  upper 
and  lower  meridional  segments,  so  as  to  produce  fu'st  2i  and  subsequently  32 
segments  ;  and  by  a  succession  of  similar  alternating  vertical  and  horizontal 
clefts  a  greater  and  greater  multiplication  takes  i^lace,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  rise  to  more  numerous  and  smaller  and  closer  cells  in  the  upper  germinal 
and  deeply  coloured  part  and  fewer  and  larger  and  looser  cells  below. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  progression  is  regular,  but  when  the  number  of 
segments  has  become  considerable  the  regularity  is  no  longer  perceptible.  A 
cavity  at  the  same  time  appears,  the  segmevtation  caritu,  which  lies  between  the 
smaller  cells  of  the  upper  and  the  larger  cells  of  the  lower  division  ;  and  these 
two  sets  of  cells  respectively  correspond  to  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the 
blastoderm  of  higher  animals.  In  the  Amphibia  then  the  segmentation,  though 
complete,  is  from  the  first  unequal.     (See  Xo.  26.  Tab.  23,  Explanation.) 

Complete  and  Eqiial  Segmentation  of  Aniphioxus  and  Petromyzon.— 
Segmentation  which  is  at  once  complete  and  equal  occurs  in  many  of  the  inverte- 
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brate  animals,  but  among  tlie  vertebrates  or  animals  allied  to  them  the  only 
examples  are  those  of  Ampjiiosus  and  Petromyzon.  In  the  case  of  Amphioxus 
after  the  successive  reduplication  of  the  yolk-spheres  has  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  smaller  uniform  nucleated  cells,  these  cells  are 
found  to  have  arranged  themselves  as  a  layer  on  the  surface,  while  the  interior  is 
occupied  by  fluid,  constituting  thus  a  cellular  vesicle  with  a  segmentation  cavity 
within  ;  and  the  first  change  which  succeeds  to  this  stage  consists  in  the  doubling 
in  or  invagination  of  one  side  of  the  cellular  wall  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  secondary 
cavity  communicating  with  the  exterior,  while  the  two  sides  approach  one 
another  so  as  gradually  to  narrow  and  at  last  obliterate  the  original  cavity  which 
lay  between  them.  The  part  which  remains  outside  forms  the  external  layer  or 
ectoderm,  and  that  which  is  doubled  in  is  the  internal  layer  or  entoderm.  The 
protembryo  or  blastoderm  thus  assumes  the  form  of  the  bilaminar  ga"trula  of 
Haeckel,  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  the  now  narrowed  aperture  called 
blastopore,  and  representing  in  fact  the  simplest  form  of  an  alimentary  cavity. 

Complete  Segmentation  in  Mammals. — The  Mammals  come 
next  to  the  Amphioxus  in  the  completeness  and  regularity  of  the  seg- 
mentation, but  they  difiPer  from  it  both  in  the  early  distinction  of  the 
upper  and  lower  blastodermic  cells  and  in  the  absence  of  any  obvious 
invagination  of  the  vesicular  blastoderm. 

The  segmentation  of  the  mammiferous  ovum  had  been  seen  by  Martin 
Barry,  but  its  general  features  were  first  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  im- 
portant researches  of  Bischoff.     In  more  recent  times  much  light  has 


Fig.  630. — First  stages  of  se&mentatioh  of  a  mammalian  ovum  :  semi-diagrammatio. 
(Drawn  by  A.  T.  after  Edwd.  v.  Beneden's  description.) 

s.^j,  zona  pellucida ;  p.gl,  polar  globules  ;  ect,  ectomere  ;  ent,  entoniere  ;  a,  division 
into  two  blastomeres  ;  b,  stage  of  four  blastomeres  ;  c,  eight  blastomei-es,  the  ectomeres 
partially  enclosing  the  entomeres  ;  cl.e,  succeeding  stages  of  segmentation  shoAvingthe  more 
rapid  division  of  the  ectomeres  and  the  enclosure  of  the  entomeres  by  them. 

been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  process  by  the  interesting  researches 
of  Edwd.  Yan  Beneden  (ISTo.  74)  and  others.  From  the  observations 
of  Yan  Beneden  it  appears  that  in  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit  within  one  or 
two  hours  after  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  pronuclei  the  process 
of  division  of  the  nucleus  and  the  primary  segment  sphere  commences. 
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This,  as  well  as  all  the  subsequent  divisions  which  occur,  is  accompanied 
by  the  usual  phenomena  of  spindle  modification  of  the  nucleus  and  radial 
striation  of  the  surrounding  yolk  protoplasm.  The  whole  process  of 
segmentation  is  accomplished  in  the  rabbit  within  from  70  to  75  hours 
after  fecundation,  by  which  time  the  ova  have  passed  through  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  and  are  entering  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  principal  phenomena  as  described  by  Van  Beneden  are  as  follows. 
First  a  complete  division  of  the  whole  yolk  into  two  spheroidal  or  ovoid 
masses  takes  place,  the  cleft  seeming  to  depart  from  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  the  polar  or  directing  iDodies.  Each  of  these  spheroids  is 
next  divided  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  first  into  two,  so  that  four 
result;,  and  in  a  third  stage  the  division  of  the  four  spheres  brings  the 

Fig.  631. 
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Fig.   631. — Sections    op  the    ovum   of 

THE  RABBIT  DURING  THE  LATER 
STAGES  OF  SEG3IENTATI0N,  SHOWING 
THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  BLASTODERMIC 

VESICLE  (E.  V.  Beneden). 

a,  Section  stowing  tlie  enclosure  of 
entomeres  by  ectomeres  exceiDt  at  one 
spot — the  blastopore  ;  h,  more  advanced 
stage  in  which  fluid  is  beginning  to  ac- 
cumulate between  the  entomeres  and  ecto- 
meres, the  former  completely  enclosed  ; 
c,  the  fluid  has  much  increased,  so  that  a 
large  space  separates  entomeres  from 
ectomeres  except  at  one  part  ;  d,  blasto- 
dermic vesicle,  its  wall  formed  of  a  layer 
of  ectodermic  cells,  with  a  patch  of 
entomeres  adhering  to  it  at  one  p)art  ; 
~.]p..,  cct.,  ent.,  as  before. 


number  up  to  eight.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  the  size  of  the 
two  spheres  resulting  fi'om  the  first  cleavage  is  not  equal,  but  the  one 
which  we  shall  call  the  upper  is  the  largest,  and  it  is  also  somewhat 
difiFerently  afiPected  by  reagents  from  the  lower  one  ;  and  Van  Beneden 
has  suggested  the  view  that  this  difference  is  already  an  indication  of  a 
distinction  between  the  cells  of  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the 
blastoderm  (Nos.  74  and  75). 

When  the  division  has  reached  the  third  stage  and  eight  spheres  are 
formed,  these  are  found  to  have  arranged  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  four  lower  cells  become  more  closely  gathered  together  by  one 
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of  them  taking  a  central  position  Avith  reference  to  the  rest,  and  the  four 
upper  cells  at  the  same  time  show  a  tendency  to  surround  and  enclose 
the  lower,  which  at  a  later  period  their  successors  do  more  completely. 

A  difference  in  the  rate  of  division  of  the  upper  and  lower  group  of 
spheres  now  becomes  apparent,  that  of  the  upper  being  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  lower  ;  and  thus  in  the  fourth  stage,  Avhile  the  cells 
of  the  lower  group  remain  only  four  in  number,  the  upper  have  divided 
and  amount  to  eight.  The  division  of  the  lower  grouj)  then  brings 
their  number  to  eight  and  the  whole  yolk  consists  of  sixteen  spheres. 

There  is  now  found  also  to  be  a  change  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
upper  and  lower  groups  of  spheres,  the  latter  having  now  become  the 
larger  and  fewer,  and  also  the  more  opaque  and  granular  in  their  aspect. 

The  upper  spheres  at  the  same  time  show  more  and  more  tendency 
to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  lower  group  which  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  ball,  and  thus  to  surround  and  enclose  them.  This  enclosure, 
however,  is  not  comjDlete  till  the  tenth  stage,  when  the  whole  number 
of  spheres,  or  cells  as  they  may  now  be  called,  is  96,  of  which  G-i  are 
those  of  the  surface,  and  32  occupy  the  interior. 

There  is  a  time  however  during  which  the  external  layer  of  cells, 
though  covering  the  mass  of  inner  ones,  does  not  completely  close  them 
in,  but  leaves  one  or  more  of  them  visible  by  an  aperture  which  has  been 
compared  by  Van  Beneden,  but  according  to  some  on  insufficient  groands, 
to  the  blastopore  or  aperture  of  invagination  in  the  lower  animals.  This 
aperture  is  soon  effaced  by  the  union  of  the  external  cells  over  it,  and  in 
this  stage,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  segmentation, 
the  ovum  is  covered  externally  by  an  entire  layer  of  nucleated  and  some- 
what prismatic  cells,  while  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  solid  mass  of 
cells  of  a  different  character.  Thus  the  whole  segmented  ovum,  which 
is  still  only  slightly  increased  in  size,  is  converted  into  a  hollow  cellular 
sphere  to  which  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  hlastodermic  vesicle  is 
given. 

Partial  Segmentation.— The  process  of  segmentation  as  it  occurs  in  meso- 
blastic  ova  contrasts  widely  in  its  more  apparent  phenomena  with  that  pre- 
viously described,  and  yet,  considered  as  one  of  protoplasmic  cell-division,  and 

Fig.  632. 
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Fig.  632. — Surface  views  of  three  early  stages  of  segmentatiok  ik  the  fowl's  egs. 
(From  Balfour  after  Coste). 

A,  stage  of  the  Primary  furrow  ;  B,  first  Eadial  furrows  ;  C,  other  Radial  furrows  with 
the  first  circular ;  &,,  edge  of  the  germinal  disc  ;  h,  primary  and  vertical  furrows  ;  c,  smaller 
central,  and  d,  larger  peripheral  segments. 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  the  relations  of  its  germinal  and  nutritive  yolk  substance  to 
each  other  in  the  ovum,  the  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as  fundamentally 
similar.  In  the  egg  of  the  bird,  as  in  the  common  fowl,  the  primary  segmenta- 
tion of  the  germ  is  limited  to  the  cicatricula  or  germinal  disc,  and  this  process 
is  accomplished  during  the  descent  of  the  yolk  or  ovarian  ovum  through  the 
oviduct,  and  particularly  in  its  lower  part,   whUe  at  the  same  time  the  egg  is 


Fig.  633. 


Fig.  633.  —  Surface  view  ov  thh 

GEKMIKAL  DISC  OF  THE  FOWl's 
EGG  IN  A  LATER  STAGE  OF  SEG- 
MENTATION (from  Balfour.) 

c,  small  central  segmentation 
tipheres  ;  b,  larger  segments  out- 
side these ;  a,  large,  imj^erfectly 
circumscribed,  marginal  segments  ; 
e,  margin  of  the  germinal  disc. 


being  enclosed  in  its  accessory 
constituents  of  albumen,  mem- 
brane, and  shell  derived  from 
secretion  previous  to  its  being 
laid.  This  descent  usually 
occupies  in  the  common  fowl 
from  16  to  2-1  hours  or  not  much 
longer  period,  and  the  process 
of  seg^mentation  is  therefore  a 
comparatively  rapid  one. 
The  more  obvious  phenomena  attending  this  process,  as  observed  by  Coste 
(No.  22,  iii.)  and  Kolliker  (Xo.  28  i.  p.  70),  consist  in  the  occurrence,  first  of  a  gTOOve 
or  cleft  across  the  cicatricida  in  a  determinate  direction,  which  appears  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  whole  egg.  This  is  soon  followed  by  another 
groove,  which  crosses  the  first  nearly  at  right  angles  or  intersects  it  at  opposite 
sides  in  two  separate  places.     In  a  third  stage  the  four  segments  of  the  germinal 
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Fig.  634. 


-Vertical  section  through  more  than  a  half  of  the  germinal  disc  oi 
A  fowl  in  the  later  stages  op  segmentation  (from  Balfour.) 


c,  indicates  the  middle  of  the  germinal  disc  ;  a,  one  of  the  larger  peripheral  segments  ; 
b,  larger  cells  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  blastoderm  ;  c,  edge  of  the  blastoderm  adjoining 
the  white  yolk  (w) ;  most  of  the  cells  contain  nuclei. 


disc  which  were  separated  by  the  two  first  grooves,  are  again  divided  by  new 
grooves,  each  of  which,  like  the  first,  has  a  radial  disposition,  so  that  eight 
segments  now  result.  But  in  a  foru'th  stage  the  segmenting  groove  takes  a  cir- 
cular or  concentric  direction,  and  is  such  as  to  cut  off  a  small  portion  at  the 
upper  angle  of  each  of  the  eight  radial  segments  close  to  the  centre.     Sixteen 
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segments  are  thus  fonned,  and  subsequently,  by  a  less  regxilar  alternating* 
succession  of  radial  and  concentric  division  the  whole  disc  comes  to  be  divided 
into  smaller  portions,  within  each  of  which,  as  appears  in  the  end,  a  nucleus  is 
formed,  and  which  therefore  have  the  value  of  true  protoplasmic  cells.  They 
are  in  fact  the  precursors  of  the  formative  cells  of  the  blastoderm.  It  appears 
fui'ther  that  the  cells  which  thus  result  from  the  segmenting  process  are 
arranged  in  two  layers,  an  upper  consisting  mainly  of  one  range  of  cells  which 
are  clearer  and  with  more  denned  outlines,  and  a  lower  set  of  cells,  which  are 
somewhat  larger,  more  opaque  and  granular  in  their  aspect  and  more  loosely 
and  iiTegularly  disposed.  These  layers  are  sejiarated  from  the  3'olk  below  by  a 
cavity  which  may  be  called  the  segmentation  cavity,  and  they  correspond  wdth 
the  primitive  layers  of  the  blastoderm. 

The  nature  of  the  meroblastic  form  of  segmentation  now  described  was  first 
clearly  iinderstood  from  the  observations  of  IvoUilver  on  Cephalopoda  in  1841 ; 
and  the  phenomena  have  since  been  investigated  in  reptiles,  cartilaginous  fishes, 
and  other  animals. 

In  the  Teleostei  or  osseous  fishes  the  segmentation  is  also  partial,  but  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  unequal  cleavage  of  the  Amphibia. 


II.    D13VELOPMEITT     O?    THB     OVUM    IK    GENERAIj. 

I.    THE    BLASTODERM. 

rrom  the  preceding  account  of  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  amniotic  vertebrates  the  general  result  of  that  process  is 
the  formation  of  a  flattened  or  membranous  plate  or  layer  of  organised 
cells  ;  and  the  further  observation  of  the  progress  of  development  of  the 
ovum  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  genetic  changes  to  which  the  parts  of 
the  future  embryo  owe  their  origin  take  place  within,  or  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  cellular  elements  of  this  plate  or  membrane.  It  is  essentially 
therefore  the  germinal  part  of  the  egg,  and  in  the  discoid  form  which  it 
presents  in  birds  was  appropriately  named  by  Pander  germinal  memlrane 
(Keimhaut)  or  Blastoderma,  and  this  name  is  equally  applied  to  the  vesi- 
cular form  which  it  presents  in  mammals  and  some  other  animals. 

In  the  sauropsida,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  mammalia,  the 
blastoderm,  on  the  completion  of  the  primary  segmentation,  does  not 
consist  of  one  layer  of  cells  only,  but  shows  a  tendency  to  division  into- 
two  layers  or  two  sets  of  cells,  of  which  the  external  are  generally 
the  more  advanced  in  their  state  of  development.  From  their  relative 
position  these  layers  may  be  distinguished  as  the  upper  and  lower^ 
or  outer  and  inner,  primary  layers  of  the  blastoderm.  Between 
these  two  layers,  as  they  become  more  diiferentiated,  at  a  subsequent 
but  still  very  early  stage  of  blastodermic  development  a  third  or  middle 
layer  makes  its  appearance,  producing  thus  a  trilaminar  structure. 
As  the  result  of  all  modern  embryological  research  has  shown  that  the 
first  origin  and  formation  of  the  several  systems,  organs,  and  textures  of 
the  embryo  stand  in  definite  relations  to  the  several  layers  before  men- 
tioned or  their  derivatives,  it  wiU  be  apparent  that  the  history  of  em- 
bryonic development,  more  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  narrative  of  the  organogenetic  changes  occurring  in  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  layers  or  cellular  strata  of  the  blastoderm. 

1.  Preliminary  Notice  of  some  of  the  Fundamental  Phenomena 
of  Bevelopment. — Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  somewhat  intri- 
cate and  still  imperfectly  understood  subject  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  blastodermic  layers,  and  tl;-3ir  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  develop- 
ment, it  may  assist  in  some  degree  the  comprehension  of  what  is  to 
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follow  if  we  state  here  as  briefly  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  earliest  steps 
iu  the  development  of  the  ovum  and  first  appearance  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  embryo.  In  this  statement  reference  will  be  made  chiefly  to  the 
phenomena  as  they  occur  in  the  bird's  egg,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  other  Amniota. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  incubation  in  the  fowl's  egg,  the 
germinal  disc  expands  at  its  periphery  and  as  a  whole  ;  the  outer 
part,  becoming  thicker  by  the  accumulation  of  formative  elements 
derived  fi"om  the  yolk,  constitutes  the  opaque  area,  and  the  central 
part,  remaining  much  thinner,  forms  the  transparent  area.  The  upper 
layer  of  the  blastoderm  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  disc  ;  the  lower 
layer  in  its  primary  condition  reaches  only  as  far  as  the  inner  margin 
of  the  opaque  area,  becoming  there  continuous  with  the  formative 
substance  of  the  yolk  in  the  thickened  j3art  which  is  named  the 
germinal  ivall.  After  a  few  hours  of  incubation  the  transparent  area, 
from  being  at  first  nearly  circular,  becomes  oval  and  then  pyriform; 

Fig.  635.  Eig.  636. 
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Fig.  635. — Trakspaeent  area  of  the  blastoderm  of  a  chick  at  a  tert  early  period, 
SHOWING  the  comjiencement  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  STREAK.     (From  Balfour. ) 
2ri'.s,  in-imitive  streak  ;  aqj.  area  pellucicla  ;  a.op,  area  opaca. 

Fig.  636. PVRIFORM  TRANSPARENT  AREA  OF  THE  CHICk's  BLASTODERM  WITH  THE  PRIMITIVE 

GROOVE.     (From  Balfour. ) 
;5?',  primitive  streak. and  grooTe;«/',  amniotic  fold  commencing;   the  darker  sliading 
round  tiie  primitive  streali  indicates  tlie  extension  of  mesoblast. 

and  on  that  side  of  the  oval  which  afterwards  becomes  the  narrow  end 
of  the  pyriform  space,  and  therefore  near  the  margin,  a  sickle-shaped 
opacity  appears  (Eupffer,  No.  113),  which  is  gxadually  prolonged 
into  the  middle  of  the  area  and  even  beyond  it,  and  as  the  marginal 
widening  contracts,  the  whole  takes  the  appearance  of  a  strap-Hke 
thickening  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  throughout.  This  is  the  ijrimi- 
tive  streaJc  or  trace,  which  is  the  first  indication  of  the  hneaments 
of  the  future  embryo.  A  groove  very  soon  appears  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  streak,  the  primitive  groove,  in  which  we  shall  afterwards 
have  to  notice  certain  depressions  or  perforations  of  the  blastoderm 
which  are  of  great  embryological  interest.  About  the  sixteenth  hour 
there  is  formed  in  the  wider  forepart  of  the  transparent  area  a  consider- 
able thickening  of  the  upper  layer,  which  is  soon  divided  by  a  median 
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groove  into  two  ridges,  extending  backwards  so  as  to  enclose  partially 
the  front  of  the  primitive  streak  ;  they  nnite  or  run  into  one  at  the  fore- 
part. These  ridges  and  the  thickened  plates  within  them  are  the  dorsal 
ridges  and  medullary  plates  which  form  the  commencement  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  or  cerebi'o-spinal  axis  of  the  embryo.  It  will  after- 
wards be  shown  that  the  primitive  streak  and  groove  are  comparatively 
evanescent  and  unimportant  structures  as  regards  the  organs  of  the 
future  embryo. 

The  dorsal  ridges  and  medullary  plates,  continuing  to  grow  steadily, 
extend  themselves  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  encroach  more  and 

Fig.  637.  —  Surface   tiew  Fig.  637. 

AND  DIAGBAMMATIC  SECTION 
SHOWING  THE  RELATION  OF 
THE  PRIMITIVE  STREAK  AND 
BLASTODERM    TO    THE    YOLK 

IN    A    fowl's    Eaa   after 

TWELVE  HOURS  OF  INCU- 
BATION.      (A.  T.) 

A,  sui-face  view,  natural 
size  ;  op,  opaque  area  ;  tr, 
transparent  area,  pyriform, 
and  showing  the  primitive 
streak  in  its  narrower  portion ; 
h,  haloes  of  the  yolk  sur- 
rounding the  germinal  disc  ; 
B,  section  across  the  disc,  and 
a  part  of  the  yolk  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  primitive  streak, 
magnified  about  ten  dia- 
meters; vm,  vitelline  mem- 
brane indicated  by  a  dotted 
line  ;  e,  the  epiblast  in  the 
region  of  the  primitive  streak, 
showing  the  depression  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface 
formed  by  the  primitive 
groove  ;  m,  the  mesoblast 
beginning  to  be  formed,  and 
spreading  outwards  from  the 

epiblast  at  the  i^rimitive  streak  ;  h,  the  hypoblast,  extending  across  below  and  passing 
at  the  sides  into  the  germinal  wall  of  the  yolk,  gio  ;  iv,  the  white  ;  and  y,  the  yellow  or 
granular  yolk  substance. 

more  upon  the  primitive  streak,  which  they,  along  with  the  meso- 
blastio  columns  on  either  side  of  them,  partly  extrude  and  partly 
enclose  ;  and  the  ridges,  rising  and  approaching  one  another,  unite 
together  along  the  dorsal  line,  first  at  a  limited  space  and  then  more 
completely  till  at  last  they  form  a  closed  medullary  tube,  wider  anteriorly 
in  its  cephalic  part,  the  whole  thus  giving  rise  to  the  primitive  form  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

Below  the  medullary  tube  there  is  formed  about  the  same  time  the 
cellular  column  named  chorda  dorsalis  or  notochord,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  centres  of  the  future  bodies  of  the  vertebrtfi  and  basis  of  the 
cranium,  and  by  a  somewhat  later  process  the  rudiments  of  the  vertebrae 
themselves  in  their  centra  or  bodies,  which  enclose  the  notochord,  and 
their  neural  arches  which  surromid  the  medullary  canal,  together  with 
the  muscular  plates,  which  are  the  source  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  come 
to  be  developed  fr-om  the  middle  layer. 
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The  formation  of  lilood- vessels  and  blood  and  the  simultaneous  deve- 
lopment of  the  heart  follow  in  another  part  of  this  layer,  and  in  a  some- 
what later  stage  there  take  place  the  inflection  and  other  changes  of  the 
whole  blastodermic  layers  which  mould  the  body  of  the  embryo  into  a 
semblance  of  its  later  form,  give  the  distinction  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  accompanying  glandular 
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Fig,  639. 


^^^^^ 

Fig.  63S. — Surface  view  o'f  the  transparent  area  of  a  blastoderm  of  18  hours, 
SOMEWHAT  DIAGRAMMATIC  (from  Balf our. ) 

fir,  primitive  groove,  closed  in  front  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two  lateral  ridges  ; 
■mc,  medullary  groove,  having  on  each  side  the  medullary  folds  or  ridges  A,  which  also 
meet  in  front  to  enclose  the  gi'oove.  hut  diverge  behind  so  as  to  enclose  the  primitive 
.streak  ;  in  front  the  fold  of  the  amnion  is  commencing. 

Fig.  639. — Area   pellucida  axd    rudiments  of   the  embryo-chick  of   the  second 
DAY.      'f     (From  Kolliker.) 

fv.  primitive  streak  and  groove ;  Mv:,  dorsal  or  medullary  ridges  meeting  in  front ;  Rf, 
medullary  groove  near  its  middle  ;  stz,  axial  zone  ;  Pz,  parietal  zone  ;  Pr',  two  vertebral 
somites  ;  Gli,  notochord  :  Vkf,  cephalic  fold  ;  I'Z*,  anterior  intestinal  fold  shining  through ; 
"cAf,  anterior  or  amniotic  fold  ;  Ap,  area  iiellucida. 

and  other  organs,  together  with  the  extra-emliryonic  structures,  such  as 
the  amnion,  yolk-sack  and  allantois,  constituting  the  coverings  of  the 
embryo  and  membranes  of  the  developed  ovum. 

2.  Helation  of  the  Layers  of  tlxe  Blastoderm  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  Bifferent  Systems  and  Organs. — In  this  complex  develop- 
mental process,  according  to  the  views  of  Remak,  Avith  such  slight 
modification  as  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  results 
of  more  recent  discovery,  the  upper  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  which  we 
name  epiblast  (or  nenro-qiidermal),  is  the  exclusive  source  of  the  organs  of 
the  nervous  system,  central  and  peripheral,  with  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
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cuticular  coTering  of  the  body  and  lining  of  the  mouth,  together  with  its 
accessory  glands  and  other  parts.  The  lower  layer  or  hypoblast  (the 
epWieUo-glanduJar)  gives  rise  to  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  air-passages,  the  principal  gland-ducts  and  the  cellular  ele- 
ments of  the  glands. 


Fig.  640. 


Fig.  640. — Dorsal  view  of  a  blastoderzh  and  em- 
bryo   CHICK    HAVING   FIVE     MESOBLASTIC     S03IITE3 

(from  Balfour). 

cr.jjr,  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  ;  ^j.^j)?*, 
posterior  part  ;  the  medullaiy  ridges  haTc  come  to- 
gether ia  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  but  have 
not  yet  united  :  the  caudal  swellings  are  visible  on 
each  side  of  a.jyr. 


The  mesoblast  undergoes  subdivision  and 
has  a  much  more  complex  destination.  By 
its  inner  column  it  forms  the  matrix  of  the 
cranio-vertebral  skeleton  and  the  associated 
voluntary  muscles.  By  the  upper  plate  of 
its  lateral  part  {Somatic  or  imrietal  Meso- 
hJasi)  it  gives  rise,  in  association  vrith  the 
cpiblast,  to  the  osseous,  fibrous,  muscular, 
and  tegumentary  substance  of  the  body- 
wall  and  limbs ;  while  its  lower  plate  (visceral  mesodlast),  separated 
from  the  upper  by  the  body-cavity,  supplies  the  formative  material 
for  the  filjrous  and  muscular  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lymph  and 
blood- vascular  system,  and  the  urinary  and  generative  organs. 

The  two  divisions  or  plates  of  the  mesoblast  now  referred  to  (iDarietal 
and  visceral  mesoblast)  in  extending  themselves  peripherally  in  the 

Fig.  641. — Transverse    section    THRoroH    the  Fig.  641. 

EMBRTO-CHICE  BEFORE  AND  S03IE  TlilE  AFTER 
THE  CLOSURE  OF  THE  MEDULLARY  CANAL,  TO 
SHOW  THE  UPWARD  AND  DOWNWARD  INFLECTIONS 

OF  THE  BLASTODERM  (after  Rcmak). 

A.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day.  1,  notochord; 
2,  medullary  canal  ;  3,  edge  of  the  dorsal  lamina ; 

4,  epiblast  ;  5,  mesoblast  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  plates  :  6,  hypoblast  ;  7,  section  of  i)roto- 
vertebral  somit'C. 

B.  On  the  third  day  in  the  lumbar  region.  1 , 
notochord  in  its  sheath  ;  2,  medullary  canal  now 
closed  in;  3,  section  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  spinal  chord  ;  4,  cuticular  layer  of  epiblast ; 

5,  somatic  mesoblast ;  5',  visceral  mesoblast  (one 
figure  is  placed  in  the  body  cavity) ;  6,  hypoblast 
layer  in  the  intestine  and  spreading  over  the 
yolk ;  4x5,  somatic  wall  going  to  form  the 
amnion  ;  5',  6,  visceral  wall  passing  into  the 
yolk-sack.  "^ 

embryo  and  ovum,  are  more  or  less  associated  with  the  upper  and  lower 
layers,  the  upper  with  the  epiblast,  the  lower  with  the  hypoblast,  so  as 
to  form  two  composite  sheets  of  the  blastoderm,  the  upper  of  which  we  shall 
name  ihd  parietal  or  somatic  wait,  and  the  lower  the  ?'/sff^rfl/  or  sjilanchm 
wall  (the  Somatopleure  and  Splanchnopleure  of  Foster  and  Balfour, 
Ko.  30).     Of  these  the  upper  gives  rise  by  its  inflection  to  the  amnion 
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or  proper  embryonic  covering,  which  is  continuous  with  the  abdominal 
wall  of  the  embryo  at  the  umbilicus  ;  wliile  the  lower  sheet  forms  in  its 
extension  the  greater  part  of  two  other  membranes  which  are  in  direct 
continuity  with  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  yolk-sack  and 
the  allantois,  all  of  which  will  be  described  later. 

It  requires  to  be  noticed  however  that  the  foregoing  account,  though 
true  of  the  great  majority  of  mammalia,  does  not  apply  to  them  all.  It 
has  been  long  known,  according  to  the  discovery  of  Bischoflf  (No.  21,  iv.), 
that  in  the  guinea-pig  the  order  of  the  position  of  the  blastodermic 
layers  is  inverted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  epiblast  internally 
and  the  hypoblast  externally,  with  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts  developed  from  the  several  layers  :  and  it 
has  been  recently  shown  by  A.  Fraser  that  a  similar  inversion  of  the 
layers  exists  in  the  rat  and  mouse.     (Brit.  Assoc.  Aug.  1882.) 

The  existence  of  several  laminaj  in  the  germinal  substratum  was  first  sug- 
gested by  C.  F.  Wolff  in  his  celebrated  work  Tlieoria  Generationis,  published  in 
17.59,  and  in  his  later  Memoir  on  the  Development  of  the  Intestine  first  published 
in  17G7  and  republished  in  German  by  J.  F.  Meckel  in  1812.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  more  exact  researches  of  Pander,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  D61- 
linger  of  Wiirzburg,  and  published  in  1817,  and  the  modifications  of  them  by  Von 
Baer  (1826-1837),  that  we  owe  the  first  consistent  attempt  to  connect  the  de- 
velopment of  the  several  organs  and  systems  of  the  embiyo  with  the  different  con- 
stituent parts  or  layers  of  the  blastoderm.  Pander  recognised  a  trilaminar 
structure  of  the  blastoderm  and  distinguished  the  three  layers  composing  it,  in 
their  order  from  above  do-\vnwards,  or  from  without  inwards  in  the  egg,  as  the 
scrolls,  vascular,  and  mucous  layers  (see  Nos.  9,  10  and  12). 

In  1850-51  a  further  important  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  l)lastodermic  layers,  by  the  discovery  by  Eemak  (No.  25)  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  middle  layer  soon  after  its  fomaation  comes  to  be  divided  into 
two  laminae,  and  separated  by  a  sj^ace  which  corresponds  to  the  perivisceral 
cavity — a  fact  which  had  been  partially  foreseen  by  Von  Baer.  So  marked  a 
division  of  the  middle  layer  and  distinction  of  the  parts  which  are  afterwards 
developed  from  its  two  lamina;,  might  seem  almost  to  warrant  the  recognition  of 
four  distinct  laj'^ers  in  the  blastoderm  ;  but  it  will  be  found  on  the  whole  more 
convenient  to  consider  the  fundamental  layers  as  only  three,  to  which,  following 
the  nomenclature  of  Foster  and  Balfour,  we  shall  henceforth  apply  the  designa- 
tions of  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypoblast,  terms  which  are  synonymous  with 
those  of  ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  entoderm,  employed  by  many  authors. 

3.  Origin   and   Constitution   of  the   Blastodermic    Layers. — 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  blastoderm, 
we  shall  find  some  difference  of  opinion  prevailing  among  embryologists 
on  this  subject,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
middle  layer.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  question 
here,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  very  brief  view  of  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  researches  regarding  it. 

In  the  class  of  birds,  as  already  noticed,  the  discoid  blastoderm 
presents  from  the  first,  or  from  a  very  early  period  of  incubation,  a 
bilaminar  arrangement  of  its  cells,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  upper  and  more  advanced  layer  with  that 
which  is  afterwards  known  as  epiblast.  The  lower  layer  consists  at  first 
of  larger,  more  scattered  and  loose  granular  cells,  but  these  or  a  part  of 
them  soon  assume  the  more  definite  form  of  a  distinct  layer  of  flattened 
cells  occupying  the  lowest  place  and  therefore  corresponding,  according 
to  most  embryologists,  to  that  which  is  later  known  as  hypoblast.  As 
yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  mesoblast  or  middle  layer ;  but  between 
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the  eighth  and  twelfth  hour  of  incubation  in  the  fowl's  egg,  during 
which  time  the  primitive  streak  has  been  formed,  the  blastoderm  under- 
goes considerable  change  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
middle  layer.    The  primitive  streak  consists  in  fact  of  a  linear  or  strap-like 


Fi^.  642. 


Fig.  642. — Microscopic  view  of  a  vertical  section  through  half  the  blastoderm 
OF  A  newlt-laid  EGG.     (From  Stoicker.)     "j° 

S,  upper  layer  of  small  nucleated  cells  ;  D,  lower  layer  of  larger  granular  cells ;  M,  se'r- 
ment  spherules  lying  in  tlie  subgerminal  cavity  ;  A,  substance  of  the  white  yolk  below  the 
germ. 

mass  of  ceUs,  formed  by  direct  proliferation  fi-om  the  lower  cells  of  the 
epiblast,  and  continuing  to  adhere  to  that  layer  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  streak.  This  is  the  axial  plate  of  His  and  KoUiker,  and,  as  first 
shown  by  the  latter  observer,  is  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  & 
middle  layer  developed  in  connection  with  the  epiblast. 

At  this  time,  that  is,  after  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  and 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  plates  and  chorda  dorsalis, 
the  blastoderm  in  the  forepart  of  the  germinal  area,  both  of  birds  and 
mammals,  consists  of  only  two  layers,  and  it  is  not  till  some  time  later 
tliat  the  mesoblast  which  gives  rise  to  the  pro  to  vertebral  plates  is  found 
to  have  extended  itself  into  this  region. 

Fig.  643. 


Fig.  643. — Transverse  section  through  the  front  end  op  the  primitive  streak  and 
blastoderm  of  the  chick.     (From  Balfour. ) 

pr,  primitive  groove  ;  m,  mesoblast ;  ep,  epiblast ;  hy,  hypoblast. 

With  regard  to  the  much  debated  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  and 
extension  of  the  mesoblast  two  different  views  mainly  prevail  among  the 
embryologists  who  have  most  recently  investigated  the  subject ;  according 
to  one  of  which,  maintained  by  Kolliker  (Nos.  28  and  99),  Braun  (No.  110) 
and  others,  the  mesoblast  is  entirely  derived  fi'om  the  axial  plate  of  the 
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epiblast  before  referred  to,  and  spreads  from  that  source  outwards  into  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  embryo  or  ovum  where  it  afterwards  forms  the 
foundation  of  new  parts.  According  to  the  other  view,  held  by  Balfour 
(Nos.  32  and  96),  His  (No.  Ill)  and  others,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the 
mesoblast  has  the  axial  origin  from  epiblast  before  mentioned,  it  is  main- 
tained that  there  are  probably  two  other  sources  from  which  it  proceeds, 
viz.,  from  the  primary  lower  layer  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and 
from  nuclei  of  the  germinal  wall  of  the  yolk  at  its  periphery. 


pi\s 


Fig.  644. — LONGITTTBINAL   SECTION    OF    THE    BLASTODERM     OP    THE    CHICK    THEOUGH    THE 
PRIMITIVE  STREAK  AND  THE  PART  IN  FRONT  OF  IT  (frOm  Balfour). 

pr.s,  primitive  streak  ;  ep,  epiblast ;  hy,  hypoblast  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak ; 
n,  nuclei  in  the  yolk  wall ;  yk,  yolk. 

In  a  recent  revision  of  the  whole  evidence  on  this  question  as  applied  to  birds, 
Balfour  and  Deighton  (No.  108),  founding  their  opinion  upon  new  and  very  careful 
observations  made  by  them  on  the  common  fowl  and  duck,  state  that  after  the 
lateral  expansion  of  the  layer  of  mesoblast  f  oiTned  in  connection  with  the  axial  plate 
there  takes  place  both  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  streak  and  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  germinal  area  a  rapid  proliferation  of  cells  presenting  a  stellate  character,  and 
connected  below  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  layer  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  transparent  area.  These  cells  are  at  fii-st  separate  from  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  axial  mesoblastic  plate,  but  below  the  primitive  streak  they  are  so  inti- 
mately united  with  both  epiblast  and  hypoblast  as  to  render  all  three  layers 
continuous  in  that  situation.  Balfour  and  Deighton  therefore,  while  admitting 
vsdth  KoUiker  the  origin  of  a  main  sheet  of  mesoblast  from  the  axial  primitive 
streak  plate,  are  inclined  to  differ  from  him  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  lateral  mesoblastic  plates  which  form  the  mesoblastic  somites  in  the  region  of 
the  embryo  to  the  differentiation  of  hypoblastic  or  lower  layer  cells,  which 
however  they  allow  are  continuous  with  the  wing-like  or  lateral  extensions  of 
the  primitive  streak  or  axial  mesoblast.  These  authors  further  believe  that  a 
third  set  of  mesoblastic  elements  may  be  derived  from  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  blastoderm,  viz.,  from  the  nuclei  and  cells  of  the  germinal  wall,  from  which 
elements  the  primitive  blood  and  blood-vessels  of  the  vascular  area  originate. 

The  latter  view  is  one  which  has  long  been  advocated  by  various  embryologists. 
more  especially  by  His  (No.  29  and  No.  111.  i.  and  ii.),  who  in  1868  described  the 
origin  of  the  vascular  as  well  as  the  connective  tissues  as  taking  place  in  the  lower 
layer,  and  forming  a  special  part  of  the  mesoblastic  elements  under  the  name  of 
2)arahlastic.  Similar  views  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  blood  and  vessels  from 
peripheral  blastodermic  elements  were  brought  forward  by  Peremeschko  and 
maintained  by  Strieker  and  others  of  the  Vienna  school  (Nos.  91  and  93). 


In  mammals  the  vesicular  form  of  blastoderm,  which  results  from  the 
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holoblastic  segmentation  of  the  ovum,  seems  to  determine  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  layers.  As  already  stated,  the 
completion  of  the  primary  segmentation  leads  to  the  covering  in  of  the 
whole  ovum  with  a  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  cells,  within  which. 


Fig.  645. 


Fk.  646. 


Fig.  645. — Embryonic  area  from  the  ovum  op  a  rabbit  of  seven  days. 

Kolliker.) 

jpT,  first  rudiment  of  the  primitive  streak. 

Fig.  646. — Embryonic  area  from  the  ovum  of  a  rabbit  of  eight  days.    \ 

Kolliker.) 

arg,  border  of  the  embryonic  area  ;  'pr,  primitive  streak  with  groove. 


f.     (From 


(From 


besides  the  fluid  remains  of  the  original  yolk-substance,  there  is  the 
inner  mass  of  granular  cells  or  segmental  spheres,  which  by  their  fm'ther 
development  and  extension  come  to  produce  one  or  more  deep  or  internal 
layers,  which  gradually  spreading  over  the  interior  give  a  bilaminar  or 
trilaminar  structure  to  an  increasing  area  of  the  blastoderm. 


Fig.  647. 


Fig.  647. -^Embryonic  area,  with  outline  of  part  op  the  vascular  area,  from  a 
rabbit's  ovum  of  seven  days     -f.     (From  Kolliker.) 
00,  vascular  area ;  acj,  embryonic  area  ;  pr,  primitive  streak  and  groove  ;  rf,  medullary 
groove. 

It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  blastoderm,  at  the  fifth  day  in  the 
rabbit,  and  when  the  inner  layer  has  advanced  over  about  half  of  the 
interior,  that  a  discoid  thickening  or  opacity  occurs  which  gives  rise  to 
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the  enibryonal  area  {tache  mibryonnaire  of  Coste)  ;  and  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained by  the  observations  of  Hensen,  Ivolliker  and  others,  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  primitive  streak  and  its  groove  and  the  commencement 
of  the  medullary  canal  and  vertebral  rudiments  take  place  in  a  manner 
essentially  the  same  as  in  birds.  But  the  same  or  even  a  greater  degree 
of  doubt  exists  in  mammals  as  in  birds  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
mesoblast,  .and  there  arises  also  in  them  the  fui'ther  question,  viz.,  in 
how  far  the  external  vesicular  layer  of  cells  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
later  epiblast,  as  was  for  some  time  generally  believed  to  be  the  case,  or 
whether  the  deeper  or  internal  layer  of  cells  may  also  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  that  layer. 


Fk.  648. 


Fig.  648. — Embryo  of  the  Doa  seen  from  above,  with 

A    portion    of    the    BliASTODERJI   ATTACHED. 

The  medullary  canal  is  not  yet  closed,  but  shows  the 
dilatation  at  the  cephalic  extremity  with  a  partial  division 
.  into  the  three  primai-y  cerebral  vesicles ;  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity shows  a  rhomboidal  enlargement.  The  cephalic 
fold  crosses  below  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle.  Six  pri- 
mordial vertebral  divisions  are  visible ;  so,  the  upper 
division  of  the  blastoderm  ;  sj),  the  lower  division,  where 
they  have  been  cut  away  from  the  peripheral  parts. 


Some  part  of  the  difficulty  now  mentioned  has 
arisen  from  the  observations  of  A.  Rauber  (No.  101), 
who  in  1875  detected  the  presence,  in  addition  to  two 
other  layers  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  rabbit,  of  a  thin 
layer  of  flat  cells  closely  adherent  to  the  outer  surface, 
which  he  found  to  have  only  a  temporary  existence, 
and  gradually  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other  layers.     Lieberkiihn  a  few 
years  later  (No.  104)  showed  that  the  outer  layer  of 
flat  cells  described  by  Rauber,  which  form  the  whole 
of  the  outer   covering  of  the   blastodemiic   vesicle 
.resulting  from  the  primary  segmentation,  is  not  the 
principal  source  of  the  permanent  epiblast,  but  that  that  layer  as  well  as  the 
hypoblast  or  lower  layer  are  the  product  of  differentiation  of  the  cells  which 
form  the  internal  mass  of  segmentation  spheres  or  "  yolk-rest." 

Fig.  649. 


Fig.  649. — Two  transverse   sections  through  the   embryonic  area  op  the  rabbit 
OP  SEVEN  days.     (From  Balfour.) 
A,  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area  for  about   half  its  breadth ;  B, 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  ;  ep,  epiblast ;  liy,  hypoblast. 

KoUiker,  who  was  led  by  earlier  observations  on  the  blastodermic  vesicle  of 
the  rabbit  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  Rauber  as  to  the  transitory  natui-e  of  the 
outer   layer  of   flat  cells,  has   more   recently  (1882)    (No.  99,  ii.)  reviewed  the 
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whole  subject  and  has  described  the  result  of  renewed  observations  made  on  the 
rabbit  as  follows  : — 

The  embryonal  area  of  the  rabbit's  blastodermic  vesicle  consists  at  the  fifth  day 
of  three  layers,  of  which  the  upper,  corresponding  to  Rauber's  flat  cells,  is  the 
tame  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  primitive  blastodennic  vesicle,  while  the  other 
two  layers  arise  by  the  widening  out  of  the  mass  of  inner  cells,  and  its  subsequent 
division  into  two  laminte.  The  outer  layer  of  cells  is  transitory,  and  is  not  tho 
source  of  the  permanent  epiblast,  which  is  formed,  as  Eauber  supposed,  from  the 
upper  of  the  two  internal  layers  of  cells,  while  the  lower  of  these  gives  rise  to  the 
hypoblast.  After  the  disappearance  of  Rauber's  cells  the  blastoderm  becomes  for 
a  time  distinctly  bUaminar,  the  cells  of  the  upper  layer  being  more  regularly  sei, 


Fig.  650. 


Pig.   650. A    SECTION    THROUGH    PART    OF    A    BILAMIXAR    BLASTODERM    OF    THE    CAT. 

(E.  A.  S.) 
ect.,  cnt.,  ectoderm,  entodeim  ;  z.p.,  thinned  out  zona  pellucida. 

and  columnar  in  form  ;  those  of  the  lower  being  large  and  flat,  as  well  described 
by  Hensen  (98)  and  Schafer  (No.  100). 

The  mesoblast  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  coui-se  of  the  seventh  day  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak,  and  according  to  Kolliker 
is  formed  entu-ely  by  proliferation  of  cells  belonging  to  the  epiblastic  layer.  This 
cellular  multiplication  takes  place  in  an  axial  plate  very  similar  to  that  previously 
described  in  the  bird's  egg,  and  the  mesoblastic  sheet  which  results  extends  in  the 


Fig.  651. 


Fig.  651. — Section  of  trilaminar  blastoderm  of  the  rabbit  of  eight  days  and 
NINE  hours.     (Kolliker.) 

ect,,  ent.,  as  before;  rues.,  mesoderm  continuous  in  middle  {pr.)  with  ectoderm. 

same  manner  forward  along  with  the  primitive  streak  from  the  margin  of  the 
embryonal  area  where  their  development  begins. 

According  to  Kolliker  the  cells  of  the  mesoblast  have  from  a  very  early  period 
of  their  existence  a  marked  spindle  and  stellate  character,  and  in  this  respect 
differ  obviously  from  those  of  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast ;  and  thus  the  sheet  of 
new  formation  is  easily  recognisable  both  on  surface  views  and  in  sections,  as  it 
expands  from  its  median  attachment  to  the  axial  plate  laterally  over  the  surface 
of  the  germinal  area.  The  sheet  of  mesoblast  spreads  out  at  fii'st  only  to  the  sides 
of  the  primitive  streak  and  backwards,  being  widest  behind  ;  but  after  a  time  it 
also  extends  forwards  in  the  form  of  two  lateral  plates  which  spread  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  germinal  area,  in  which  previously  the  blastoderm  was  only 
bUaminar,  and  finally  it  passes  from  the  embryonic  area  into  the  whole  extent  of 
the  surrounding  vascular  area. 

The  observations  of  Heape,  made  like  those  of  Lieberkiihn  upon  the  blasto- 
derm of  the  mole,  confirm  those  of  Kolliker  upon  the  rabbit  in  so  far  thnt 
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they  show  the  larger  portion  of  the  mesoblast  to  be  produced  from  epiblast  in  the 
axial  plate  of  the  primitive  streak  ;  but  he  is  led  by  his  researches  also  to  advo- 
cate the  view  that  a  portion  of  the  mesoblast  is  derived  from  hypoblast  in  the 
anterior  region  of  the  embryonal  area  in  the  same  manner  as  Balfour  holds  to  be 
the  case  in  birds.  He  is  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  iiat  cells  of  Rauber 
combine  in  part  with,  or  are  converted  into,  the  upper  layer  of  the  prismatic 
internal  cells  to  form  the  epiblast  (No.  107). 


Fig.  652. 


_     eci 


Fig.  652. — Section  of  the  rabbit's  blastoderm  at  six  days.     (From  E. 
Van  Benedeii.) 

ed.,  upper  layer,  or  Rauber's  cells  ;  07168.,  middle  layer;  enf.,  lowerl  ayer. 

E.  Van  Beneden  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  these  phenomena  (No.  105). 
Not  admitting  the  transitory  natui-e  of  the  upper  layer  as  described  by  Rauber,  he 
holds  that  this  layer,  which  is  co-estensive  with  the  whole  blastodennic  vesicle, 
becomes  the  epiblast,  that  from  the  more  restricted  plate  of  deeper  cells 
there  is  first  formed  a  primitive  lower  layer,  and  that  subsequently  there  takes 
place  a  separation  or  differentiation  of  this  into  a  smaller  central  intermediate 
plate  of  rounded  mesoblastic  cells  and  a  wider  lower  layer  of  flat  hypoblastic 
cells  (see  fig.  652). 

Fig.  653. 

A 


Fig.  653. 


-Ovum  of  amphioxtjs  in  the  three  stages  of  blastuia,  invagination 
AND  gastkula.     (From  Haeckel,  after  Kowalevsky. ) 


A.  blastula  stage,  or  single  vesicular  layer  of  cells  resulting  from  segmentation  ;  B,  in- 
vagination stage  forming  two  layers  ;  C,  gastrula  stage  in  which  a,  primitive  alimentary 
cavity  is  enclosed  by  a  bilaminar  blastoderm  ;  s,  segmentation  cavity ;  cct,  outer  layer ; 
ent.,  inner  layer;  al,  primitive  alimentary  cavity  formed  by  invagination  ;  b,  blastopore. 


GENEEAL    RELATIONS    OF    THE    BLASTODEEM    TO    THE    OVUM. 

Invagination  of  the  Blastoderm,  Gastrsea  Theory.— The  brilliant  discoveiy 
by  Kowalevsky  in  1867  (No.  83)  of  the  production  of  a  bilaminar  condition  of  the 
blastoderm  in  Amphioxus  and  some  invertebrate  animals,  by  the  infolding  or  in- 
vagination of  a  primary  simple  cellular  blastodermic  membrane  (blastula)  resulting 
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from  tlie  primary  segmentation,  and  the  attempt  of  Haeckel  (No.  89)  which  fol- 
lowed to  show  that  a  somewhat  analogous  process  is  universal  throughout  all 
animals  in  which  the  distiuction  between  ectoderm  and  entoderm  exists,  gave  rise 
to  an  entirely  new  mode  of  viewing  the  relation  of  the  blastoderm  to  the  ovum  and 
its  embryonic  development.  In  the  Amphiosus  the  invagination  consists  in  the 
doubling  back  or  inwards  of  one  half  of  the  primary  blastodermic  vesicle  upon 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  at  last  come  into  contact,  by  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  intervening  cavity.  At  the  same  time  the  double  wall  thus  produced 
bends  round  and  converges  at  the  margin  of  reduplication  so  as  to  enclose  a  new 
cavity  which  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  narrow  apertui'e  ;  this  con- 
stituting the  gastrula  form  of  the  developing  ovum  and  embryo.  The  two 
layers  forming  the  wall  of  this  gastrula  correspond  with  ectoderm  and  entoderm 
or  the  primary  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  and  the  now  contracted 
apertui-e  of  invagination  receives  the  name  of  blastopore  appropriately  given  to 
it  by  Ray  Lankester  (No.  4i).  Now  although  it  is  very  apparent  that  in  the  higher 
vertebrates,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  there  is  no  actual  infolding 
or  invagination  of  the  blastoderm  such  as  that  now  described,  yet  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  layers,  and  their  continuity  at 
the  place  where  the  first  traces  of  the  embryo  appear,  which  seem  to  make  it 
possible  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  blastodermic  and  early  embryonic  develop- 
ment to  a  general  principle  in  some  degree  consistent  with  the  invagination  and 
gastreea  theories  of  Kowalevsky  and  Haeckel. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  extensive  and 
difficult  subject ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  in 
connection  with  its  history  in  the  higher  vertebrates  as  bearing  upon  these 
theoretical  views. 

Blastopore  and  Neurenteric  Canal.— We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  blastopore  aperture  or  indications  of  it  in  the 
higher  vertebrates.  The  more  trustworthy  of  these  indications  are  to  be  found 
entirely  in  the  primitive  streak  and  its  groove,  and  in  certain  depressions  and 
passages  through  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  which  have  been  detected  in  their 
vicinity.  It  is  more  immediately  in  the  space  between  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
notochord  and  primitive  medullary  canal  and  the  fore  part  of  the  primitive  streak 
that  in  birds  and  reptiles  the  deepest  aperture  has  been  observed,  in  the  form 
of  a  downward  passage,  which  comes  to  be  established  some  time  after  the  f oitna- 
tion  of  the  mesoblast  and  protovertebral  somites,  and  which  leads  from  the 
exterior  or  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  still  open  medullary  canal  into  the 
archenteron  or  primitive  alimentary  cavity  round  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
notochord,  and  to  which  the  name  of  neur enteric  canal  is  given.  The  fact  that 
the  first  development  of  a  primitive  trace  takes  place  in  all  vertebrated  animals 
at  the  margin,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  held,  for  the  higher  tribes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  germinal  area,  affords  some  explanation  of  the  very  obscure  relation 
subsisting  between  the  outer  and  inner  primary  layers  of  the  blastodeim,  and 
opens  up  a  way  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of  invagination  to  the  early 
phenomena  of  development  in  the  amniota  as  well  as  in  the  lower  vertebrates. 

In  endeavouring  to  explain  this  matter  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  closely 
the  able  exposition  of  the  subject  given  by  Balfour,  whose  own  researches  have 
done  much  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  theory  of  invagination  to  the 
early  development  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  the  primitive  trace  and  its  groove  to  the  ovum  and  earliest 
phenomena  of  development,  its  transitory  existence  as  discovered  by  Dursy  in 
1867  (No.  90),  the  occasional  perforation  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  in  a 
part  of  it,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast,  has  led 
Balfour,  and  after  him  several  other  embryologists,  to  the  view  that  the  primitive 
trace  is  the  vestige  of  a  blastopore  or  aperture  of  invagination  of  the  blastoderm. 
and  that  its  groove  and  prolongation  as  a  trace  arise  from  the  very  early  and 
rapid  extension  of  the  blastoderm  round  these  structui-es. 

In  illustration  of  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the  diagram  contrived  by  Balfour, 
to  show  the  relations  between  the  medullary  groove,  the  primitive  trace,  and  the 
rest  of  the  blastoderm  in  three  different  forms  of  development  as  preseated  by 
the  Amphibia,  the  Elasmobranchs,  and  the  Amniota. 
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We  shall  suppose  that  in  all  the  three  sets  of  animals  here  referred  to,  the 
primitive  blastoderm  already  consists  of  two  layers  or  groups  of  cells,  viz.,  an 
external  epiblastic,  and  a  deeper  or  internal  set  representing  the  primitive  hypo- 
blast, and  (leaving  in  the  meantime  the  mesoblast  out  of  view)  supposing  further 
that  the  outer  layer  or  epiblast  has  to  a  greater  cr  less  extent  covered  in  the 
deeper  layer,  there  is  seen  in  A,  which  represents  the  frog's  ovum,  a  round  spot, 
yli,  where  the  inner  larger  cells  or  yolk  spheres  are  still  exposed,  and  at  ne  a 
depression  where  the  outer  and  inner  cells  are  continuous.  These  together  repre- 
sent the  blastopore  or  place  of  invagination  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  further  that  it  is 
at  this  point  and  from  it  forwards,  that  is  towards  the  head  end  of  the  embryo, 

Fig.  654. 


Fig.  654. — Diagrams  illustrating  the    position  of  the  blastopore,  and  the  re- 
lation  OF   THE    ElIBRYO   TO   THE   YOLK   IN    VARIOUS    MEROBLASTIC   VERTEBRATE   OVA. 

(From  Balfour.) 

A,  type  of  the  Frog  ;  B,  elasmobranch  type  ;  C,  amniotic  vertebrate  ;  ung,  medullary 
plates  and  groove  ;  iic,  neurenteric  canal ;  hi,  portion  of  blastopore  adjoining  this  canal ; 
yk,  part  of  yolk  not  yet  enclosed  by  the  blastoderm  ;  in  B  and  C,  U  is  the  seat  of  the 
primitive  streak. 

that  the  medullary  canal,  mrj,  is  developed.  By  the  extension  of  the  outer  layer 
the  round  spot,  long  known  as  the  anus  of  Rusconi,  is  covered  gradually  over  by 
the  epiblast,  and  the  aperture  of  invagination  reduced  in  size,  is  finally  closed ; 
the  neurenteric  canal  being  left,  however,  for  a  time  more  deeply.  The  permanent 
anus  is  of  later  formation. 

In  the  elasmobranch  fishes  (B),  of  which  the  ovum  is  meroblastic,  the 
blastoderm  is  seen  to  have  extended  only  a  certain  way  over  the  yolk,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  or  sui-round  the  blastopore  aperture,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  marginal  or  at  the  union  of  the  outer  and 
inner  blastodermic  layers,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  a  prolongation  of  the  aperture 
in  the  form  of  a  groove,  hi.  by  the  meeting  of  the  blastoderm  from  the  two  sides. 

In  the  amniota,  C,  the  separation  of  the  embryonic  area  still  further  from  the 
margin  of  the  blastoderm  is  effected  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  latter  beyond 
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the  aperture  of  invagiaation,  and  thus  the  blastopore  and  its  prolongation  as  a 
primitive  trace  and  groove  are  brought  more  fully  within  the  embryonic  area, 
while  the  medullary  groove  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  in  the  lower  animals. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  first  indication  of  the  primitive  trace  even  in 
the  amniota  arises  marginally,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  it  essentially 
coiTesponds  in  position  with  that  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  first  traces  of  embryonic  formation  in  these 
several  groups  of  animals  stand  in  a  constant  and  determinate  relation  to  the 
blastopore,  or  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  actual  invagi- 
nation, to  the  place  of  continuity  between  the  upper  and  lower  primary  layers  of 
the  blastoderm,  and  to  the  seat  of  primary  differentiation  of  the  principal  paxt  of 
the  mesoblast. 

Fig.  655. 


Fig.   655. — ClAGEAMMATIC   LONGITUDINAL   SECTIONS  OP  ElASMOBRANCH  EmBRYO   AND 

Blastoderm.     (From  Balfour.) 

A,  younger  stage  with  two  primary  layers  ;  B,  more  advanced  stage  with  three  layers 
and  invagination  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  embiyo  ;  C,  still  more  advanced  ;  the  embryo 
raised  from  the  blastoderiQ  with  neural  and  primitive  alimentary  canals  and  neurenteric 
communication  between  them. 

ep,  epiblast ;  m,,  mesoblast  ;  cc,  epiblast  continuous  with  hy^Doblast ;  nc,  neural  canal ; 
ch,  notochord  ;  al,  alimentary  cavity  ;  sg,  segmentation  cavity  ;  n,  nuclei  of  the  yolk. 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  mention  here  cf  the  remarkable  observation  by  E. 
Van  Beneden  of  the  existence  of  a  small  aperture  or  deficiency  in  the  external 
layer  of  cells  on  that  side  of  the  rabbit's  ovum  where  the  inner  cells  or  segmental 
spheres  (foi-ming  the  yolk-rest)  adhere  to  the  outer,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  have  the  effect  of  establishing  continuity  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers 
of  the  blastoderm  in  the  ma-nner  of  a  blastopore.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  'reconciling  this  view  of  a  mammiferous  blastopore  Avith  those  of  Balfour 
and  others  on  this  subject  as  founded  on  the  observation  of  invagination  in 
the  lower  vertebrates.     (See  No.  75.) 

The  existence  of  a  neurenteric  canal  or  blastopore  in  birds  was  discovered  by 
Gasser  in  1879  (No.  103),  and  has  been  confiimed  by  Balfour  and  Braun ;  and 
from  these  observations  it  appears  that  it  is  subject  to  some  variation  in  position 
and  extent  in  that  class  of  animals. 
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This  discovery  was  extended  to  the  class  of  Reptiles  (Lizards)  by  Ktipffer  and 
Benecko  in  1879  (No.  112),  and  confirmed  by  original  observations  by  Balfour  ;  and 
a  foi'tlier  series  of  researches  by  Kupffer  (No.  ll.'^)  in  the  present  year,  have  shown, 
that  the  nenrenteric  canal  exists  in  Ophidia  and  Chelonia. 

We  owe  to  Hensen  the  fii'st  clear  account  of  the  development  of  the  primitive 
streak  in  mammals  (rabbit),  and  his  observations  have  been  ably  followed 
Tip  by  Kolliker.  The  observations  of  Schafer  on  the  early  blastoderm  of  the 
guinea-pig  have  shown  more  clearly  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  lower 

Fig.  656. 


Fig.  656, — Diagrammatic  Longitudinal  Section  of  an  Embryo  of  Lacerta.     (From 

Balfour. ) 
2}p,  body  cavity ;  am,  amnion  fold  ;   nc,  neui-enteric  canal ;   cli,  notochord  ;  hy,  hypo- 
blast ;  ep,  epiblast  of  the  medullary  plate  ;    pr,  primitive  streak.      In  the  primitive 
streak  aJl  the  layers  are  partially  fused. 

layer  in  the  medullary  or  embryonic  region  and  the  epiblast  and  mesoblast  in  the 
anterior  exti'emity  of  the  primitive  sti-eak,  and  according  to  Balfour  a  comparison 
of  this  with  the  conditions  observed  in  reptiles  and  birds  leaves  little  doubt  that 
this  union  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  dorsal  lip  of  a  blastopore.  In  the  mole  (and 
partially  also  in  the  rabbit)  Heape  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  neurenterio 
canal  similar  to  that  observed  in  other  vertebrates  (No.  107).  This  appears  first 
as  a  pit  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  primitive  streak,  and  in  later  stages  per- 
forates the  floor  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  medullary  groove.  A.  Fraser  also  has 
seen  the  neui-enteric  canal  in  the  rat. 

Direction  of  the  Embryonic  Axis.— It  is  weU  known  that  in  the  common 
fowl  and  other  birds  the  line  of   the  primitive  streak  continued  through  the 


Fig.  657. — Outlines  showing  the  relation  op  the  axis  op  the  embryo  to  the  ovuii 

IN  BIRDS  and  mammals.       (A.T.) 

A,  Fo^wl's  egg  opened  after  35  hours'  incubation,  showing  the  embryo  chick  within  the 
transparent  and  vascular  area  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  ;  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  egg  ;  B  &  C,  two  early  stages  of  development  in  the  ovum  of  the  dog,  showing 
the  primitive  streals;  (in  B)  and  the  commencing  embrj'o  (in  C)  ;  the  line  of  the  uterine 
tube  and  long  diameter  of  the  ovum  being  at  right  angles  to  the  vertebral  axis  of  the 
embryo. 
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medtdlary  groove  -n-hich  represents  the  vertebral  axis  of  th.e  embryo  is  during  the 
first  two  days  of  incubation  always  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
egg,  and  in  a  determinate  position,  so  that  if  one  looks  down  upon  the  germinal 
area  in  an  incubated  egg  the  small  end  of  which  is  placed  towards  the  right 
hand,  the  cephalic  exti'emity  of  the  embryo  is  directed  foi-wards,  and  the  caudal 
extremity  and  primitive  streak  backwards. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  line  of  the  first  cleavage  of  the 
germinal  area  may  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  first  embryonic  axis  as  now 
described  both  in  birds  and  amphibia,  but  this  is  not  fully  known.  It  deserves  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  cicatricula  in  the  yolk  or  ovarian  egg 
is  also  fixed,  being  invariably  close  to  the  pedicle  of  the  ovicapsule,  and  all  this 
seems  to  indicate  some  constant  relation  between  the  position  of  the  egg,  the 
mode  of  cleavage,  and  the  attitude  of  the  first  lineaments  of  the  embryo. 

In  mammals  also  numerous  observations  show  that  the  axial  line  of  the  embryo 
is  constant,  and  is  placed  so  as  to  cross  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  dog,  pig,  sheep,  rabbit,  rat  and  guinea-pig.  But  in  both  mammals 
and  bii'ds  this  first  determinate  position  is  soon  lost,  and  a  more  variable  one  is 
assumed  by  the  embryo  when  its  development  has  advanced  so  as  to  separate  the 
body  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm  by  an  umbilical  constriction.  The  cau^e 
of  these  relations  of  position  is  still  entirely  unknown. 

IIL  SPECIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    DEVELOPMEISTT    OP 
THE    OVUM. 

In  the  ova  of  the  higher  vertebrates  the  phenomena  of  deyelopment 
fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  according  as — 1st,  they  occur  in  parts 
belonging  strictly  to  the  body  of  the  future  embryo,  and  are  therefore 
embryonic  ;  or  2nd,  they  are  connected  with  the  production  of  parts  which 
being  situated  external  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  may  be  regarded  as 
accessory  and  called  extraembryonic.  We  shall  begin  with  the  second  of 
these  dirisions  as  affording  a  convenient  opportunity  of  explaining  some 
general  relations  of  connection  between  the  embryo  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  developing  ovum. 


I.  DEVELOPMEXT  OF  EXTEAEMBRYOXIC  PAETS. 

Membranes  of  the  Ovum  in  General. — In  the  three  higher  classes 
of  vertebrates  the  extraembryonic  structures  consist  of  the  membranes 
named  yolk-sac,  amnion  and  allantois  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  a 
fourth,  existing  only  in  mammals,  and  which  may  best  be  named  the 
chorion.  We  shall  first  state  the  most  general  facts  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  membranes  ;  and  then  in  connection  with  hiunan  utero- 
gestation  describe  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  which  is  the  organic 
medium  of  connection  between  the  ovimi  with  its  embryo  and  the 
maternal  uteriLS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  description  will  not  apply  to  many  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  exceptional  forms  in  the  guinea-pig,  rat  and  mouse. 

The  Yolk-sac. — This  name  is  given  to  an  organised  and  vascular 
covering  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  over 
the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  existing  in  all  vertebrate  animals. 

The  yolk-sac  is  the  seat  of  the  first  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
vitelhne  or  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  of  its  vascular  area,  and  in 
oviparous  animals  especially  these  vessels  spread  at  a  later  period  over 
the  whole  sm-face  of  the  yolk  in  the  membrane  which  forms  the  sac. 
In  birds  the  food-material  of  the  yolk  is  absorbed  by  these  vessels  and 
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conveyed  by  them  as  nourishment  into  the  system  of  the  embryo,  thrciigli 
a  special  structural  arrangement  of  the  membrane,  which  is  thrown  into 
folds  and  beset  with  tufted  groups  of  cells  surrounding  the  vessels  of  its 
interior.     (Courty,  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1844.) 

In  mammals  as  in  birds  the  vascular  area  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
the  yolk,  but  does  not  in  all  cover  it  entirely.  In  some  the  yolk-sac 
grows  with  the  embryo  and  other  parts  of  the  ovum  to  a  large  propor- 
tional size,  which  it  retains  up  to  an  advanced  stage  of  development, 
while  in  others  its  growth  ceases  at  an  early  period,  and  this  is  followed 
in  some  by  the  atrophy  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  yolk.  The 
cavity  of  the  yolk-sac  is  in  most  occupied  chiefly  by  a  coagulable  fluid 
without  the  peculiar  yolk  corpuscles  which  belong  to  the  yolk-substance 
of  birds  and  reptiles. 

The  diiferences  wliich  are  observed  in  the  extent  of  development  of 

Fig.  658. 


Fig.  658. — Vertical  sections  of  an  incubated  fowl's  egg,  longitudinally  and 

TRANSVEKSELT,  AT  THE  THIRD  DAT. 

Tlie  figure  is  diagrammatic  and  is  intended  to  shoM'  the  early  relations  of  the  membranes 
to  the  embryo  and  rest  of  the  egg.  The  parts  of  the  eml)ryo  and  those  near  it  are 
represented  as  proportionally  larger  than  natural.  A,  longitudinally  in  the  egg,  and 
across  the  embryo  ;  B,  across  the  egg  and  longitudinally  in  the  embryo ;  sh,  shell  and 
external  covering  of  the  egg  ;  «^,  air  space  at  the  larger  end  ;  y,  the  yolk  partially  covered 
by  the  spreading  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  viz. ,  ep,  epiblast,  Jiy,  hypoblast,  and  i)ie,  visceral 
mesoblast  as  far  as  the  vascular  area  extends  ;  vm,  vitelline  membrane  ;  w,  space  occupied  by 
the  albumen  of  the  egg  ;  c,  the  embryo  (shaded  dark)  consisting  of  its  medullary  and  pro- 
tovertebral  axis,  and  partially  surrounded  by  the  commencing  folds  of  the  amnion  in  con- 
nection with  epiblast  (cj>)  ;  i,  the  place  of  communication  of  the  primitive  intestine 
with  the  yolk-sac.     For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  parietal  mesoblast  has  been  omitted. 

the  yolk-sac  and  its  blood-vessels  may  be  traced  to  differences  in  their 
relation  to  the  chorion  in  utero-gestation.  In  rodentia,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  insectivora  and  cheiroptera,  it  comes  into  contact  or  union 
with  the  non-placental  part  of  the  chorion,  and  famishes  blood-vessels  to 
that  membrane.  In  rmninants  it  is  very  soon  drawn  out  into  two  at- 
tenuated tubes  which  extend  towards  the  ends  of  the  greatly-elongatsd 
ovmn.  In  carnivora  it  is  of  considerable  size,  stretching  through  the  oyiim 
towards  its  opposite  poles,  but  without  vascular  miion  with  the  chorion. 
In  the  hmuan  species  the  yolk-sac,  which  is  also  named  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  retains  its  vascularity  for  a  short  time,  and  continues  to  grow  up 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  at  which  time  it  has  assmned  a  pyiiform 
shape,  and  is  connected  by  a  tubular  vitelline  duct  with  the  intestine. 
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In  an  ovum  of  from  five  to  six  weeks  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lies  loosely  in  the  space  between  the  amnion 
and  chorion.  At  a  later  period,  the  duct  elongating  with  the  umbilical 
cord,  the  vesicle  remains  flattened  and  atrophied  in  the  same  relation -to 
these  membranes  as  before.  In  the  third  month  its  duct  is  found  con- 
nected with  a  coil  of  intestine  which  in  the  form  of  a  hernia  occupies 
the  umbilical  cord  outside  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  (see  fig.  789, 
p.  882).  At  a  later  period  the  much  elongated  and  attenuated  duct 
with  the  vitelline  vessels,  now  sln'unk  and  impervious,  may  still  be  traced 
through  the  mnbilical  cord,  while  the  flattened  vesicle  may  be  found  even 
up  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  uterogestation. 

The  Amnion.— This  vesicular  covering  of  the  embryo  does  not  exist 
in  amphibia  or  fishes,  but  is  present  in  all  reptiles,  birds,  and  manunals, 


Fig.  659. — Diagrammatic  outlines  op  lon-  Fig.  659. 

GITTJDINAL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  EMBETO- 
CHICK  AT  SUCCESSIVE  PERIODS  DURING 
THE     FORMATION    OP      THE      MEMBRANES. 

(A.  T.) 

A,  at  the  beginning,  B,  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  day  of  incubation  ;  C,  on  the 
third  day  ;  D,  on  the  fourth  day,  showing 
also  a  section  of  the  whole  egg.  In 
all  these  figures  the  embryo  and  the 
neighbouring  inflections  of  the  raembranes 
are  represented  proportionally  larger  than 
natural.  The  dark-shaded  part  indicates 
the  enabryo  :  ep,  epiblast ;  hi/,  hypoblast ; 
(for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  mesoblastic 
folds  accompanying  these  arenotrepresented). 
In  A,  the  ceiDhalic  fold  of  the  amnion  has 
begun  ;  in  B,  it  has  increased,  and  the  caudal 
fold  has  commenced  ;  in  G,  the  two  folds  ap- 
proach one  another,  leaving  the  amnion  still 
open  dorsally  ;  in  D,  the  outer  fold  or  false 
amnion  has  separated  from  the  inner  or  true 
amnion  which  is  now  complete  ;  ys,  the  cavity 
of  the  yolk  being  gradually  surrounded  by  the 
yolk-sac  formed  of  all  the  three  layers  of  the 
blastoderm,  and  communicating  at  i,  with 
the  alimentary  canal ;  cd,  in  D,  shows  the 
allantois  beginning  to  expand  from  the  in- 
testine; in  C,  it  is  just  beginning  to  appear. 

which  are  hence  named  Amniota.  It  begins  to  be  formed  at  an  early 
stage  of  development,  and  subsequently  becomes  distended  by  a  fluid  in 
which  the  embryo  floats  and  is  attached  by  means  of  the  mnbilical  cord 
to  its  amniotic  enclosure. 

The  structm^e  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  amnion  are  essentially 
similar  in  the  three  classes  of  animals  in  which  it  exists.  It  generally 
consists  of  two  layers,  derived  respectively,  the  inner  from  the  epiblast, 
and  the  outer  from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoblast ;  the  first  formed 
of  distinct  nucleated  cells,  the  second  presenting  in  later  stages  a  fibrous 
structure.  The  external  layer  possesses  considerable  muscular  contractility 
and  in  some  animals  is  partially  vascular. 

The  formation  of  the  amnion  takes  place  by  the  gradual  inflection  in 
a  dorsal  direction  from  the  flat  part  of  the  blastoderm  adjoining  the 
embryo  of  the  two  layers  before  mentioned,  first  at  the  cephalic. 
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somewhat  later  at  the  caudal  extremity  and  at  the  sides  (see  fig.  659,  A,  B, 
C  and  D),  so  that  the  two  layers  of  which  the  amnion  is  composed  are 
lifted  up  and  separated  from  the  remaining  two  lower  layers  (visceral 
mesoblast  and  hypoblast)  of  the  blastoderm,  by  a  space  which  is  a 
peripheral  extension  of  the  pleuro -peritoneal  cavity.  The  embryo  thus 
comes  to  sink  into  a  hollow  produced  by  the  rising  of  the  amniotic  folds 
round  it.  The  backward  folds  deepening  more  and  more,  gradually 
converge  on  the  dorsum  of  the  embryo,  and  at  last  come  together,  the 
margins  of  the  reflection  narrowing  rapidly  and  being  finally  completely 
obliterated  or  lost  by  their  convergence  and  by  the  subsequent  dissociation 
of  the  inner  from  the  outer  divisions  of  the  folds  (fig.  659,  D).  The 
separated  inner  division  now  becomes  the  entire  closed  sac  of  the 
amnion,  connected  only  with  the  rest  of  the  parts  at  the  umbilical  con- 
striction where  it  is  continuous  with  the  integument  of  the  embryo.  The 
outer  dissociated  division  is  the  false  amnion  of  Pander  and  Von  Baer, 
passing  out  into  the  peripheral  part  of  the  blastoderm,  and  constituting 
for  a  time  an  external  covering  of  the  ovum,  which  in  birds  and  reptiles 
appears  afterwards  to  be  lost  by  thinning  or  absorption  ;  but  which  in 
mammals  is  probably  connected  with  the  development  of  the  permanent 
chorion  in  a  manner  to  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

In  birds  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  incubation  the  true  or  enclosed 
amnion  is  surrounded  externally  by  the  expanded  allantois.  In  mam- 
mals its  relations  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  proportional  development  of  the  yolk-sac  and  allantois.  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  development  of  the  human  ovum  the  amnion  is  to 
a  great  extent  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  chorion  ;  but  its  origin 
and  formation  do  not  difier  materially  from  those  of  animals. 

In  the  human  embryo,  as  in  that  of  most  animals,  the  amnion  is  at 
first  and  for  some  time  after  its  completion  very  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  but  after  a  time,  corresponding  to  the  fourth  day  of  incubation 
in  the  chick  and  the  fom'th  or  fifth  week  of  gestation  in  man,  the  in- 
creased accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  amnion  expands  the  membrane 
rapidly  so  as  to  remove  it  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  embryo. 

The  muscular  contractihty  of  the  amnion  doubtless  resides  in  its  outer 
layer  derived  from  the  parietal  mesoblast.  The  contractions  appear  to 
be  rhythmic,  and  they  may  be  seen  in  the  opened  incubated  egg  of  the 
fowl,  or  even  in  the  entire  egg,  by  means  of  a  bright  light  in  a  dark 
chamber,  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  incubation  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  of  a  similar  natm'e  in  mammals. 

The  human  amniotic  fluid  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
consisting  chiefly  of  albumen,  with  traces  of  urea,  which  is  probably 
derived  irom  the  urinary  secretion  of  the  foetus. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  re- 
flected or  false  amnion  in  birds  and  in  mammals.  In  the  former  it  is 
composed  of  the  same  two  layers  as  the  amnion  itself,  their  position 
being  reversed,  but  in  mammals  the  development  of  the  mesoblast 
appears  to  cease  at  the  place  of  reflection  of  the  true  into  the  false 
amnion,  so  that  the  latter  consists  only  of  the  epiblast. 

The  Allantois. — This  membrane,  sometimes  also  called  urinary 
vesicle,  exists  as  a  foetal  structure  in  all  the  amniota,  but  not  in  fishes  or 
amphilbia  ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  animals  a  corresponding  vesicle  is  de- 
veloped in  the  adult.  In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  it  originates  at  a 
very  early  period  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  primitive 
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intestine,  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the  degree  and  rate  of  its 
extension,  a  rapid  and  wide  expansion  occurring  in  some,  while  in 
others  it  remains  of  comparatively  small  size.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
extended  distribution  of  ramified  and  capillary  blood-vessels  which 
perform  important  functions  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  and  the  aeration  of  its  blood. 

The  allantois  at  its  origin  consists  essentially  of  a  thickened  bulging 
portion  of  the  visceral  mesoblast,  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  the 
intestinal  hypoblast  within  ;  and  from  recent  researches  in  reptiles 
(Kupffer  No.  113)  would  appear  to  have  close  relations  with  the  neuren- 
teric  canal.  The  capillary  network  of  commencing  blood-vessels  makes 
its  appearance  in  its  mesoblastic  layer  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  these 
become  conaeoted  with  the  main  vessels  of  the  embryo  by  means  of  two 


Fig.  660. — Enlarged  diagrammatic  outline  op  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of 

THE    chick   and    NEIGHBOURING    PARTS     OF     THE    BLASTODERM    ON    THE    FOURTH    DAT. 

(A.  T.) 

e^j,  epiblast ;  mi,  parietal  mesoblast,  together  forming  the  somatic  plate ;  hy,  hypo- 
blast ;  vm,  visceral  mesoblast,  together  forming  the  visceral  plate  ;  af,  cephalic  fold  ; 
•pf,  caudal  fold  of  the  amnion  ;  am,  cavity  of  the  true  amnion  ;  ys,  yolk-sac, 
leading  by  vi,  the  viteUo- intestinal  aperture  to  i,  the  intestine  ;  s,  the  stomach  and 
gullet  ;  a,  the  future  anus  still  closed  ;  m,  the  buccal  cavity  or  mouth  formed  in 
epiblast  and  still  closed  from  the  pharynx  at  the  fauces,  which  are  not  shown  ;  me,  the 
mesentery  ;  al,  the  allantoid  vesicle  communicating  by  its  pedicle  with  the  hinder  intes- 
tine ;  pp,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  folds  of  the  amnion,  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  body  cavity  or  pleuro-peritoneal  space  within  the  embryo  between  the  parietal 
and  visceral  mesoblasts.  The  shaded  part  of  the  figure  represents  the  head  and  trunk  of 
the  embryo  in  which  the  eye  and  the  jaws  with  the  branchial  bars  and  clefts  are  indicated. 
The  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  drawn  with  entire  lines,  the  parietal  mesoblast  with  an  in- 
terrupted and  the  visceral  mesoblast  with  a  dotted  line. 

arteries  and  two  veins.  The  allantoic  arteries  are  at  first  separate 
branches  of  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  subse- 
quently, when  the  two  aortas  coalesce,  they  are  derived  from  the  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  and  have  been  called  umbilical.  The  two  returning 
vessels  or  allantoic  veins  pass  into  connection  with  the  principal  veins  of 
the  yolk-sac,  and  with  them  form  the  umbilical  veins.  The  name  of 
allantoic  suggested  by  Balfour  is  preferable  to  that  of  umbilical  for  the 
vessels  of  the  allantois. 

The  allantoid  diverticulum  soon  takes  the  form  of  a  flask-like 
vesicle,  connected  with  the  intestine  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  as  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  chick  on  the  fourth  day,  and  in  the  embryo  of  the  rabbit 
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or  dog  .at  a  corresponding  period.  In  all  birds,  as  also  in  reptiles,  it 
undergoes  rapid  dilatation  and  extension,  and  its  inner  hypoblastio 
portion  being  filled  with  fluid,  and  the  doubled  membrane  flattening 
out  in  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the  parietal  and  visceral 
mesoblast,  as  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  separation  of  these  two  layers,  viz., 
to  the  margin  of  the  vascular  area  of  the  yolk,  it  follows  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  that  area  over  the  surface  of  the  yolk ;  and  finally,  as  the 
albumen  gives  place  by  its  absorption  into  the  yolk  cavity,  the  allantois 
comes  to  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  intermesoblastic  interval,  and  to 
fill  the  whole  space  between  the  amnion  and  yolk-sac  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  egg  shell  on  the  other. 

The  allantoic  blood-vessels  are  distributed  both  in  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal folds,  but  form  a  richer  network  on  the  latter,  and  there  they 

Fig.  661.  Fig.    661.  —  Diagrammatic 

OUTLINE  OF  A  LONGITU- 
DINAL SECTION  OF  THE 
fowl's  egg  about  THE 
MIDDLE    OF     INCUBATION. 

(A.T.) 

s7i,  the  shell  and  its  mem- 
brane ;  sp,  the  air  space  much 
enlarged ;  am,  the  amnion 
with  the  enclosed  embijo  now 
placed  towards  the  large  end 
of  the  egg  and  air  space  ;  ys, 
the  yolk  and  yolk-sac  ;  al, 
the  allantois  exj)anded  as  a 
doubled  vesicular  membrane 
over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the 
egg  ;  al',  in  dotted  lines  in- 
dicates the  manner  in  which  its  expanding  folds  will  ultimately  meet  and  cover  the 
whole  of  the  deeper  parts  ;  w,  the  hardened  remains  of  the  white  or  albumen  which 
towards  the  end  of  incubation  lie  between  the  yolk-sac  and  the  allantois. 

exhibit  in  the  arteries  and  veins  a  marked  difference  of  colour  which 
indicates  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  through  the  egg-coverings 
analogous  to  that  of  a  respiratory  organ. 

It  IS  also  worthy  of  notice  that  from  the  time  when  the  allantois  has 
attained  some  size,  it,  like  the  amnion,  is  possessed  of  contractility,  which 
resides  in  its  mesoblastic  layer  ;  and  accordingly  on  opening  an  incubated 
egg,  fi'om  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  or  other  stimuli,  active 
motions  may  be  perceived,  caused  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  re- 
laxation of  different  parts  of  the  membrane. 

In  some  of  the  mammalia  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the 
allantois  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  birds,  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development  the  relations  of  this  membrane  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
ovum  are  greatly  modified  hj  its  combination  with  the  chorion,  more 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  placenta. 

In  most  mammalis  the  external  or  mesoblastic  lamina  of  the  allantois 
imdergoes  greater  extension  than  the  inner  hy[3oblastic_sac,  and  this  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  any  internal  vesicle  is  present  beyond  the  lunits  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  In  the  hmnan  ovmn  the  external  or  mesoblastic  vascular  element 
probably  spreads  at  a  very  early  period  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
chorion  (placental  and  non-placental  parts),  while  the  internal  or  hypo- 
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blastic  vesicle  either  shrinks  and  atrophies  at  a  very  early  period  or  is 
comparatively  small  and  has  never  reached  the  interior  of  the  chorion. 
This  subject  will  again  be  referred  to  in  the  account  of  hmnan  utero- 

gestation. 

Fig.  662, 


Fig.  662. — Diagrammatic  sections  of  the  mammiferous  ovum   in   different  stages 

OF     DEVELOPMENT      TO      SHOW      THE     PROGRESS     OF     FORMATION     OF    THE    MEMBRANES. 

(FromKoUiker.) 

].  Ovum  in  which  the  chorion  has  begun  to  be  formed,  with  the  blastoderm  and  rudi- 
ment of  the  embryo  within.  2.  Ovum  in  which  the  cephalic  and  caudal  folds  have  con- 
tracted the  umbilical  aperture  towards  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  amniotic  folds  are  turning 
towards  the  dorsal  aspect.  3.  The  amniotic  folds  being  completed  have  met  in  the  dorsal 
region  ;  the  umbilical  opening  is  more  contractecl,  and  the  allantois  has  begun  to  sprout. 
■i.  The  true  amnion  is  detached  from  the  reflected  or  false  amnion  which  has  disappeared 
or  combined  with  the  chorion ;  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  is  more  distended  ;  the  yolk-sac 
is  now  pediculated,  the  allantois  projects  into  the  space  between  amnion,  chorion,  and 
yolk-sac,  and  the  villi  of  the  chorion  begin  to  ramify. 

d,  external  membrane  or  primitive  chorion  ;  «',  commencing  villi  of  the  chorion  ;  sh, 
subzonal  membrane  or  chorion  ;  sz,  villi  of  the  chorion  more  advanced  ;  am,  amnion  :  ah, 
its  cavity  ;  ^-.s,  cephalic  fold  ;  ss,  caudal  fold  of  the  amnion  ;  a,  the  embryonal  rudiment 
in  the  epiblast ;  m,  that  in  the  hypoblast,  and  m',  in  the  mesoblast ;  st,  margin  of 
the  vascular  area  in  its  early  stages  ;  dd,  hypoblast ;  Ick,  hollow  of  the  vesicular  blasto- 
derm, becoming  afterwards  ds,  the  hollow  of  the  yolk-sac  ;  dg,  ductus  vitello-intestinalis  ; 
al,  allantois  ;  e,  embryo  ;  r,  oiiginal  space  between  amnion  and  chorion  ;  vl,  wall  of  the 
thorax  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  hh,  pericardial  cavity. 

The  urinary  bladder  of  mammals  is  produced  by  a  dilatation  in  the 
pedicle  of  the  allantois  near  the  cloaca  and  within  the  body  of  the 
embryo.  The  urachus  is  the  tubular  extension  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  towards  and  in  part  through  the  umbilicus  to  join  the  allantois, 
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but  the  extent  to  which  its  hollow  is  prolonged  varies  greatly  among 
animals,  and  in  the  human  embryo  this  does  not  in  general  pass  beyond 
the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  Chorion. — Under  this  name  there  has  been  long  known  in 
human  embryology  a  most  characteristic  but  rather  complex  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  ovum  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  has  been 
observed  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  which  probably  begins  to 
be  formed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  conception.  This  is  the 
villous  or  shaggy  vascular  chorion,  a  part  of  which  takes  an  important 
share  by  its  further  development  in  the  formation  of  the  foetal  portion  of 
the  placenta,  while  the  remainder  may  be  recognised  as  persistent  during 
the  whole  of  utei'ogestation. 

An  external  covering  of  the  ovum  having  a  very  similar  origin  and 
structure,  and  with  analogous  relations  to  the  other  parts,  exists  for  a 
time  in  all  mammals,  and  though  in  many  less  developed  and  less  per- 
sistent than  in  the  human  ovmn,  still  deserves  the  same  name. 

The  mammiferous  ovimi  when  it  enters  the  uterus  has  still  a  covering 
from  the  ovarian  zona  pellucida,  but  in  the  rapid  expansion  which 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  undergoes  within  the  first  or  second  day  after 
the  completion  of  the  segmenting  process,  the  zona  seems  either  to  be 
much  attenuated  and  finally  lost,  or  may  possibly  be  combined  with  the 
outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  which  then  surrounds  the  whole  ovum. 
In  some  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  dog,  and  cat,  and  the  same  is  pro- 
bably the  case  in  man,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  any  trace  of  the 
embryo,  but  when  an  embryonic  area  may  have  been  formed,  villi  begin 
to  project  from  the  sm^face  of  the  ovum,  and  from  the  primitive  cellular 
structure  of  the  villi  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  proceed  from  the 
outer  layer  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  to  which  therefore  must  be  mainly 
attributed  the  first  origin  of  the  chorion.  These  villi  extend  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface,  perhaps  only  excepting  the  embryonic  area 
and  a  part  of  the  ovum  where  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  uterine 
wall.  They  are  at  first  destitute  of  blood-vessels  and  are  of  simple 
cellular  structure.  They  soon  become  pervaded  in  their  interior  by 
connective  fibro-nuclear  tissue  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  which 
extends  itself  below  the  primitive  epiblast.  Some  time  later  or  after 
the  development  of  the  vascular  membranes  of  the  yolk  and  allantois, 
and  after  the  completion  of  the  fold  of  the  amnion  and  the  separation 
of  the  false  amnion,  the  villi  acquire  blood-vessels  which  penetrate  the 
connective  tissue  of  their  interior,  and  are  in  some  animals  wholly,  in 
others  partially  derived  fi'om  those  of  the  allantois  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
as  before  stated,  the  chorion  receives  blood-vessels  also  from  the  yolk-sac. 

In  birds  the  separation  of  the  parietal  and  visceral  mesoblast,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  allantois  between  them,  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  external  membrane,  composed  of  epiblast  and  parietal  mesoblast, 
which  lies  close  to  the  outer  covering  of  the  egg  ;  but  this  membrane 
afterwards  unites  with  the  visceral  mesoblastic  layer  of  the  allantois  and 
thus  loses  its  independence. 

In  mammals,  however,  this  external  membrane  formed  of  the  false 
amnion  and  its  peripheral  continuation  in  the  blastodermic  vesicle  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  chorion,  and  is  the  same  as  that  to  which  Turner 
proposes  to  give  the  name  of  sulzonal  memhrane. 

The  further  history  of  the  development  of  the  chorion  will  be  given 
in  connection  with  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  placenta,  but 
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previously  to  entering  upon  that  subject,  it  will  be  proper  at  this  place 
to  give  some  account  of  the  early  development  of  the  human  ovum  and 
embryo. 

HUMAN    TJTEROGE  STATION. 

1.  Early  Stages  of  the  Human  Ovum. — Great  obstacles  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  human  embryo  and  its  membranes  from  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  opportunities  for  observing  the  ovum  in  perfectly  natural  conditions 
within  the  uterus  after  death,  and  from  the  frequency  of  abnormal 
changes  in  aborted  products  in  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  some  important  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  this  subject,  among  which  is  deserving 
of  special  notice  the  elaborate  Monograph,  by  Professor  His,  in  which 
much  new  information  is  supplied  and  the  first  systematic  attempt  has 
been  made  to  investigate  the  human  embryo  by  the  method  of  sections 
(No.  132,  1880-82). 

The  impregnated  ovum  has  never  been  detected  in  the  course  of  its 
descent  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  human  female.  From  the 
analogy  of  animals  and  some  observations  on  the  changes  in  the  uterus 
it  is  believed  that  the  human  ovum  may  arrive  in  that  cavity  at  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  impregnation,  but  although  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  at  the  eighth  day  a  delicate  vesicular  body  was  found 
partially  imbedded  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  uterus,  which  from  the  pro- 
bability of  impregnation  having  taken  place  might  possibly  be  an  ovum, 
yet  these  bodies  were  not  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine 
their  nature,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  hmnan  ovum  has  been  with 
certainty  distinguished  in  the  uterus  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

In  a  certain  nmnber  of  such  observations  the  ova  were  found  to 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  pea  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  were  aheady  more  or  less  beset  with  villi  on  the  outer 

Fig.  663. — Feont  and  side  views  of  an  early  Fig.  663. 

HUMAN    OVUM  FOUR   TIMES    THE    NATURAL    SIZE 

(from  Reichert).  A  B 

This  ovum  is  supposed  to  be  of  thirteen  days 
after  impregnation.  The  surface  bare  of  villi  is 
that  next  tlie  wall  of  the  uterus,  showing  at  e, 
the  opacity  produced  by  the  thickened  em- 
bryonic disc.  The  villi  covered  chiefly  the 
marginal  parts  of  the  surface. 


surface  of  the    chorion ;    no    embryo 

was  to  be  seen  in  these  cases,  nor  such 

a  structure  of  the   membranes   as   to 

make  it  probable  that  the  process  of  embryonic  development  had  made 

any  advance. 

One  case  of  this  kind  deserves  especial  notice  from  the  very  favourable 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  examined  (Reichert,  1873,  No.  125). 
It  was  found  in  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  committed  suicide,  and 
from  the  facts  known  as  to  her  history  it  was  believed  by  Eeichert  to 
be  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days  after  conception.  Its  largest  diameter  was 
5-5_mm.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  flattened  spheroid,  and  the  simple  villi 
which  partially  beset  its  surface  extended  mainly  over  the  equatorial 
margins,  and  left  the  two  flatter  surfaces  bare  to  the  extent  of  2-5  mm., 
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or  yLth  of  an  inch.  No  traces  were  anywhere  to  be  detected  of  an 
embryo  ;  but  the  membrane  of  the  ovnm  from  Avhich  the  villosities 
sprang  was  of  cellular  structure,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  smooth  part, 
turned  towards  the  uterus,  there  was  an  opaque  spot  which  might  be 
taken  for  an  embryonic  area,  and  which  presented  internally  a  thin 
layer  of  finely  granular  nucleated  ceils.  The  ovmn  lay  on  the  inside  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  near  the  upper  border,  imbedded  in 
the  thickened  mucous  membrane  or  deciclua,  and  having  a  thin  covering 
of  the  same  substance,  which  with  the  included  ovum  formed  a  rounded 
projection  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  the  process  of  development  had  advanced 


Fig.  665. 


Fig.  664. — Human  ovum  of  12  to  13  days  (from  Allen  Thomson). 

1.  The  OTum  of  the  natural  size  with  simply  villous  chorion. 

2.  The  same  opened  and  magnified  seven  times.  The  large  yolk-sac  is  seen  with  the 
embi^o  seen  sidewise  lying  flat  upon  the  yolk-sac. 

Fig.  665. — Human  ovum. and  Embkto  of  about  14  days  (from  Allen  Thomson). 

A.  The  ovum  opened,  half  the  chorion  laid  to  one  side  and  the  embryo  and  yolk-sac 
seen  in  the  other  ;  natural  size. 

B.  The  embryo  and  yolk-sac  viewed  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  magnified  about  ten  times  ; 
a,  yolk-sac  ;  6,  hind  iDrain  portion  ;  here  for  a  space  the  medullary  canal  is  closed  ;  c, 
the  mid-brain  open  superiorly  ;  cZ,  hinder  part  of  the  medullary  canal  also  open  ;  e, 
portion  of  membi'ane,  perhaps  iielonging  to  the  torn  amnion. 

in  this  ovum,  but  supposing  Eeichert  to  be  correct  in  holding  that  no 
parts  of  the  embryo  had  yet  been  formed,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
human  embryo  villi  may  be  developed  from  the  blastoderm,  as  occurs 
in  some  animals,  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  reflected  amnion. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  observed  by  T.  Wharton  Jones  (i^o.  118), 
in  which  also  the  side  next  the  uterus  was  devoid  of  villi  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  an  embryo.  Another  instance  observed  by  Breuss 
presented  nearly  the  same  phenomena.     (No.  126). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  hmnan  embryo  as  a  primitive  trace,  or  with 
a  simple  medullary  groove,  has  not  been  observed.  Among  the  earliest 
human  ova  in  which  features  of  embryonic  structure  are  distinctly  recog- 
nisable are  two  first  described  by  the  ^viiter  of  this  section  in  1839  (No. 
119),  and  another  described  by  His  (No.  132),  which  may  have  been 
even  of  a  slightly  earlier  date. 

In  this  stage  the  embryo,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  its 
primary  axial  parts,  lies  prone  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk-sac,  after  the 
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manner  of  a  chick  on  the  second  day  or  the  rabbit  on  the  tenth.  The 
heart  exists,  and  doubtless  a  vascular  area  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk- 
sac,  though  not  fully  observed,  was  already  the  seat  of  the  first  circula- 
tion.    From  the  researches  of  His  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
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Fig.  666. — Three  eaelt  human  embrtoes  (from  Balfour  after  His). 

A.  An  embryo  of  less  than  fourteen  clays,  desciibed  by  His.     am,  amnion  ;  uw,,  lun- 
bilical  vesicle  ;  di,  chorion  to  which  the  embryo  is  attached  by  a  stalk. 

B.  Embryo  of   about  fourteen  days,   described  by    AU^u   Thomson.     %un,    umbilical 
vesicle  ;  rtid,  medullary  groove. 

C.  Embryo  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  described  by  His.     wm,  umbilical  vesicle. 

first  mentioned  specimens,  the  amnion,  although  imperfectly  observed 
nevertheless  already  existed,  but  had  been  accidentally  destroyed,  and  His 
is  of  opinion  that  in  these  and  other  similar  cases  the  allantois,  which 
in  the  human  ovum  is  undoulDtedly  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  had 


Fig.  667. 


Fig.  667. — Human  embryo    of    15 — 18 

DATS,      WITH     YOLK-SAC,       AMNION    AND 

UMBILICAL  PEDICLE.     Magnified  (from 
Kolliker  after  Coste). 

h,  aortic  bulb ;  c,  heart ;  d,  margin  of  the 
wide  abdominal  opening  ;  e,  oesophagus  ; 
/,  branchial  arches  ;  i,  hind-gut ;  n,  m, 
vitelline  vessels  ;  o,  yolk-sac,  its  vessels 
not  fully  represented;  u,  stalk  of  allantois; 
a.  allantois  with  distinct  vessels  form- 
ing a  short  umbilical  cord  united  to 
chorion  ;  v,  amnion  ;  ah,  its  cavity  ;  cA, 
chorion. 


already  grown  out  from  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  of  the  embryo 
so  as  to  become  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  chorion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram.    (Fig.  670.) 

Somewhat  more  advanced  than 
the  foregoing  is  the  ovum  well 
descriljed'  by  Coste  (No.  22,  iii.), 
which    was     probably    of    from 

fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  of  which  the  whole  diameter  was  13  mm., 
or  fully  half  an  inch.  The  embryo,  of  4*4  mm.  in  length,  lay  upon  a 
vitelline  sack  at  one  side  of  the  cavity  within  the  chorion,  and  was  there 
fixed  by  an  umbilical  cord  to  the  interior  of  that  membrane,  while  a 
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distinct  amnion  enveloped  its  other  side.  The  parts  of  the  heart  with 
the  pericardium,  were  distinctly  recognisable,  as  well  as  several  other 
points  of  structure  belonging*  to  the  embryo,  which  will  be  referred  to 
at  a  later  period.  The  cephalic  portion  of  the  intestine  was  formed  and 
enclosed,  but  the  larger  hinder  part  was  no  more  than  a  groove  opening 
Avidely  into  the  yolk-sac  (fig.  667).  The  vitelline  vessels  were  distinct 
on  this  last.  The  chorion  was  uniformly  covered  with  villi,  which 
were  hollow  ;  and  the  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  ran  inside  it  with- 
out  however  yet  penetrating  the  villi. 

An  embryo  described  by  His,  marked  L  in  his  Monograph,  presents 
some  of  the  same  features.     (Fig.  666,  A.) 

In  human  ova  which  may  be  estimated  as  approaching  the  term  of 
three  weeks  after  conception,  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  found  to  be 
curved,  the  cephalic  flexure  has  also  taken  place,  several  of  the  pharyngeal 
bars  and  clefts  appear  below  the  cranium,  and  the  communication  between 
the  intestine  and  yolk-sac  is  much  reduced  in  size,  though  still  wide. 


Fiff.  668. 


Fig  669. 


Fig.  668. — Outline  of  human  embryo  op  about  theee  weeks.     |    (A.T.) 

Fig.  669. — Outline  of  human  embryo  op  about  four  weeks,     f     (A.T.) 

am,  amnion ;  uv,  yolk-sac  ;  al,  allantoid  pedicle  ;  ae,  anterior  extremity ;  ^^e,  pos- 
terior extremity  ;  Ti,  heart. 

In  the  next  stage,  of  which  the  age  may  be  reckoned  as  of  fully  three 
weeks  (see  fig.  668),  the  extremities  begin  to  appear  as  semi-circular 
plates  projecting  from  the  lateral  ridge  of  the  body.  The  Wolffian 
bodies  are  formed,  the  visceral  arches  are  now  four  in  number,  including 
that  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  clefts  between  them,  the  intestine  has 
become  tubular  and  the  vitello-intestinal  communication  is  diminished  in 
width.  At  four  weeks  (fig.  669)  these  features  are  more  pronounced,  the 
yolk-sac  is  pyiiform,  its  duct  is  thin  and  elongated,  and  the  extremities 
begin  to  divide  into  proximal  and  middle  segments. 

In  the  earliest  stage  at  which  the  human  embryo  has  been  observed,  or  near 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  symmetrical  rudiments  of  the  body  lie  prone 
upon  the  surface  of  the  yolk-sac  enclosed  in  an  amnion  and  with  an  allantoid 
adhesion  to  the  chorion.  In  the  course  of  the  third  week,  the  midgut  becoming 
more  and  more  tubular,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  embryo  undergoing  inciuTa- 
tion,  and  the  abdominal  walls  converging  ventrally,  the  umbilical  aperture, 
which  is  at  first  very  wide,  contracts  and  embraces  more  closely  the  diminishing 
vitelline  duct  and  the  allantoid  vessels ;  and  by  the  sixth  week  the  amnion, 
which  was  at  fixst  very  close  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  is  separated  from  it  by 
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the  increase    of   the    amniotic  fluid,   and  the  umbilical   attachment  begins  to 
elongate  into  a  cord  over  which  the  amnion  is  inflected. 

Up  to  this  time  the  human  embryo  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that 
of  most  mammals,  and  also  to  some  extent  of  bii'ds  and  reptiles  of  a  coiTesponding 
stage  of  development ;  but  in  the  period  which  follows,  or  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  and  still  more  to  the  tenth  weeks,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes, 
though  agreeing  in  their  general  natui'e  with  those  which  take  place  in  other 
animals,  are  so  modified  as  gradually  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  features  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  human  form  and  type  of  organisation.  Among  these 
the  most  marked  are  the  large  and  early  development  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres which  gives  peculiar  prominence  to  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  head, 
together  with  the  comparative  small  size  of  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  parts  of 
the  face,  the  form  of  the  external  auricle,  and  the  form  and  attitude  of  the  limbs. 


Fig.  670. 


Fig.  670. — Diagrammatic  section   op   the 

EAELY     HUMAN     OVUM    ACCORDING     TO    HiS. 

(From  Balfour  after  His). 
Am,  amnion  :  Nb,  umbilical  vesicle. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  give 
some  account  at  this  place  of  the  rate  of 
progress  and  the  peculiarities  of  form 
and  structure  belonging  to  the  successive 
stages  of  early  growth  and  development 
in  the  haman  embryo  ;  but  the  want  of 
space  and  the  paucity  of  materials  for 
such  an  account  as  would  be  satisfactory 
forbid  the  attempt  for  the  present,  and  oblige  us  to  ref ei  the  reader  to  the  useful 
plates  of  Erdl  (No.  23),  and  to  the  important  contribution  to  the  subject  mad& 
by  His  to.  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  human  embryo  (No.  132). 

Eetuming  to  the  subject  of  human  uterogestation  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  connection  of  the  embryo  with  the  chorion  is  established 


Fig.  671. 


Fig.  671. — Diagrammatic 
outline  of  section  of 
human  ovum  at  three 

WEEKS  (A.   T.) 

ch,  chorion ;  ep,  epiblast 
of  reflected  amnion  ;  sm, 
parietal  mesoblast ;  am, 
amnion;  ys,  yolk-sac;  all, 
allantois ;  vm,  visceral 
mesoblast  (vascular  layer); 
hy,  hypoblast. 

by  the  allantoid  pedicle 
and  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  early  condition  of 
the  amnion,  present 
some  peculiarities  of 
which  dnect  observa- 
tions have  not  yet  fur- 
nished a  full  explana- 
tion, or  one  which  would 

bring  the  phenomena  into  conformity  with  the  modes  of  development  of  the  mem- 
branes hitherto  most  familiar  to  embryologists.  But  several  recent  observations 
seem  to  show  that  important  deviations  from  the  better  known  types  of  develop- 
ment among  mammals  may  still  be  discovered  by  future  investigations. 

The  view  taken  by  His  (No.  132.  I.)  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  human  allantois 
is  from  a  very  early  period  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not  in  actual  union  with  the 
primitive  chorion,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  what  is  already  known  of  the 
development  of  the  membranes  in  most  animals,  if  it  could  be  supposed,  as  seems 
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necessary,  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois  extends  itself  in  the  intermesoblastic 
space,  and  is  therefore  at  first  within  a  caudal  or  equivalent  fold  of  the  amnion. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  how  the  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  could  pass 
"Ound  the  whole  interior  of  the  chorion,  except  in  a  space  formed  between  the 
oater  and  inner  folds  of  the  amnion. 

Schjif  er's  observations  in  the  guinea  pig  (No.  100,  ii.)  and  Eraser's  in  the  Rodentia, 
sufficiently  show  how  early  the  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  may  extend  itself 
towards  the  chorion  in  some  tribes  of  animals,  and  the  researches  of  His  on  early 
human  ova,  as  well  as  those  of  Coste  and  others  go  far  to  prove  the  early  union 
in  a  peculiar  manner  of  the  outer  layer  of  this  membrane  with  the  chorion. 

2.   Eaiclosnre  of  tlie  Ovum  in  the  Uterine  Decidua.— It  is  now 

well  known  tliat  the  uterus  is  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  ovum  by 
the  increased  development  of  certain  parts  of  its  mucous  membrane  which 
give  rise  to  the  decidua. 

A  similar  change  takes  place  previous  to  every  menstrual  period,  but 
in  case  of  pregnancy  occurring  there  is  no  exfoliation  of  the  membrane 
such  as  follows  in  menstruatioUj  but  on  the  contrary  the  development  of 
the  decidual  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane  progresses  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  These  changes  are  jirobably  of  two  kinds,  the  first 
consisting  mainly  in  the  increase  of  the  subepithelial  cellular  elements  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  together  with  a  dilatation  and  subsequent  atrophy 
of  parts  of  the  utricular  glands,  and  the  other  in  a  great  enlargement 
and  change  of  structure  of  the  uterine  blood-vessels,  wdiich  together 
prepare  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta 
in  the  more  limited  area  occupied  by  that  structure. 

Embryologists  were  for  long  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  human 
ovum,  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  quite  free  from  any  redu- 
plication of  the  uterine  lining  membrane,  becomes  very  soon  completely 
enclosed,  or  incapsidated  in  its  substance.  Nor  have  the  actual  steps 
of  the  incapsulation  ever  yet  been  directly  observed.  But  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  uterus  undergoes  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  ovum  in  its 
cavity,  and  the  closer  observation  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
material  by  which  the  ovum  is  enclosed  make  it  extremely  probable  that, 
as  was  first  suggested  by  Sharpey  (No.  15,  iii.,  p.  1580),  the  minute 
ovum,  on  enternig  the  uterine  cavity,  and  possibly  being  sunk  in  one  of 
the  depressions  which  lie  between  the  bulging  areas  of  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane,  is  gradually  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  decidual 
substance,  which  rising  from  below  encroaches  more  and  more  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  comes  at  last  to  cover  it  entirely  and 
to  exclude  it  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

Wlien  the  ovum  has  been  fully  imbedded  in  the  decidua,  as  at  the 
third  or  fourth  week,  it  forms  along  with  the  decidua  a  sweUing  or  projec- 
tion within  the  uterine  cavity,  on  opening  which  the  villous  chorion 
is  found  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  substance  of  the  decidua  ;  but 
the  part  of  the  latter  substance  which  passes  over  the  free  surface  of  the 
ovum,  or  that  which  is  towards  the  uterine  cavity,  is  thinner  and  simpler 
in  its  structure  than  at  the  place  of  attaclnnent  of  the  ovum  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  uterine  surface  ;  and  its  appearance  at  the  most  projecting 
part  or  summit,  different  from  the  rest,  indicates,  by  a  sort  of  cicatricial 
mark,  the  place  w^here  the  substance  of  the  decidua,  as  it  gradually 
covered  in  the  ovum,  may  be  supposed  to  have  finally  closed. 

The  decidual  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  affects  nearly 
equally  the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the  uterine  cavity,  but  towards  the  os 
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iuterniim,  and  across  the  fundus  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  thickening, 
first  suddenly  and  then  gradually,  decreases,  and  the  membrane  assumes 
the  unaltered  condition  which  is  maintained  in  these  passages. 

By  the  changes  now  described  there  has  become  apparent  the  distinc- 

Fig.  672. 


Fig.  672. — View  of  the  interior  op  the  human  gravid  uterus  at  the 
TWENTY-FIFTH  DAT  (from  FaiTe  after  Coste). 

u,  uterine  wall ;  o,  villi  of  the  cliorion  of  tbe  ovum  ;  dv,  decidiia  vera  and  enlarged 
uterine  glands  ;  dr,  decidua  reflexa,  divided  round  the  margin  of  the  ovum,  and  turned 
down  so  as  to  expose  its  pitted  surface,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  ovum.  The 
right  ovary  is  divided,  and  shows  in  section  the  plicated  condition  of  the  early  corpus 
luteum. 

tion  of  the  three  portions  of  decidua  usually  recognised  by  authors,  viz., 
decidua  vera,  reflexa,  and  serotma.  The  first  of  these  is  that  portion  of 
the  altered  membrane  which  lines  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus  in 
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every  parfc  except  that  occupied  by  the  attachment  of  the  ovum  ;  the 
clecidua  reflexa  is  that  which  covers  the  ovum  as  it  projects  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  which  is  continuous  with  the  decidua  vera  round  the 
base  of  the  swehing.  The  name  of  decidtia  serotina  (or  late  formed)  is 
most  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  layer  or  layers  of  decidual  sub- 
stance which  intervene  between  the  developed  placenta  and  the  uterine 
Avail  outside  it ;  but  by  some  it  has  been  made  to  include  also  the  part 
of  this  structure  which  originally  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
maternal  part  of  the  placenta,  thus  including  a  placental  and  a  uterine 
decidua  serotina. 

Fig-  673.  Fig.   673.  —  Semi-diagram- 

matic OUTLINE  OF  AN 
ANTERO-POSTERIOK,  SECTION 
OF  THE  GRAVID  UTERUS 
AND    OVUM    OP     FIVE    WEEKS 

(A.T.). 

This  drawing  is  taken  from 
a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  titerus  obtained  from  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  of 
cholera  in  1849. 

a,  anterior  uterine  wall  in- 
side which  was  situated  the 
placental  attachment  of  the 
ovum ;  p,  posterior  uterine 
wall  (the  accessory  parts  being 
omitted)  ;  m,  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  wall ;  v, 
thickened  lining  membrane 
forming  decidua  vera,  and 
showing  grooves  and  emi- 
nences on  its  surface  and 
enlarged  glands  and  vessels 
in  its  substance  ;  g,  the  glan- 
dular or  deep  layer  ;  r,  the 
decidua  reflexa ;  it,  indicates 
the  uterine  cavity  ;  s,  decidua 
serotina ;  c,  cavity  of  the 
cervix  uteri ;  ch,  chorion  with 
its  villi,  which  are  more 
highly  developed  on  the  pla- 
cental side ;  e,  the  embryo 
enclosed  in  the  amnion,  with 
the  allantoic  vessels  passing  into  the  placenta,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle. 


The  blood-vessels  and  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  un- 
dergo great  enlargement  and  modification.  The  whole  of  the  decidua  vera 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  reflexa  are  at  first  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels derived  from  those  of  the  uterus,  more  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  month,  when  the  decidual  structure  may  be  considered  as 
having  reached  its  highest  degree  of  development.  After  this  time  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  and  later  those  of  the  whole  lining 
decidua  of  the  uterus,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  j)lacenta, 
shrinlc  and  ultimately  disappear,  so  that  the  membrane  formed  by  the 
united  deciduae  becomes  in  the  end  wholly  non-vascular.  The  same  retro- 
grade process,  leading  to  atrophy  and  disappearance,  occurs  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  chorionic  villi  by  which  the  decidua  reflexa  is  penetrated, 
and,  although  the  villi  themselves  never  entirely  disapj)ear,  but  may  be 
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traced  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy  as  sparse  and  shiivelled 
irregular  arborescent  processes,  the  blood-vessels  very  soon  begin  to 
shrink  and  disappear  from  all  the  villi  which  do  not  form  part  of  the 
placental  structm-e.  To  the  changes  occurring  in  the  decidua  serotina 
as  connected  with  the  placenta  reference  will  be  made  further  on. 

The  Placenta. — -The  general  relations  of  the  foetal  and  maternal 
structm-es  of  the  human  placenta  are  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner 

Fig.  674.- — Chorionic  villus  from  the  pla-  Fig.  674. 

CENTA      AT       THE       TWELFTH     'WEEK.  EN- 

LARGED   180    DIAMETERS    (from    Leishman 
after  Ecker). 

From  a  to  i,  the  epithelial  covering  is  left 
entire  ;  from  a  to  «•  it  has  been  removed  and 
the  fibrous  core  with  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels is  shown. 

by  the  study  of  the  different  forms 
which  they  present  in  various  orders 
of  mammals,  or  as  it  is  called  of 
their  ^j/^f^cewtoZ/ow ;  but  limitation  of 
space  prevents  our  entering  upon  any 
full  account  of  this  subject,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Turner  (No.  150,  ii.),  Ercolani  (No. 
147,  iv.),  and  other  authors. 

'rhe  general  result  of  recent  researches 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  pla- 
centa may  be  thus  stated.  In  all  mam- 
mals, so  far  as  is  yet  known,  excepting- 

the  monotremata  and  marsupials,  the  true  placental  structures  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relation  between  finely  ramified  foetal  blood-vessels 
derived  originally  from  the  outer  or  naesoblastic  layer  of  the  allantois,  with 
minutely  or  widely  distributed  blood-vessels  belonging-  to  the  uterus.  Both  of 
these  are  originally  at  least,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  of  gestation,  accom- 
panied and  supported  by  cellular  and  other  constituent  elements  of  the  foetal  and 
maternal  structures  to  which  the  blood-vessels  respectively  belong  ;  as,  on  the 
part  of  the  foetus,  the  villous  ramifications  of  the  chorion,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mother  a  corresponding  development  of  a  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  ;  while  the  uterine  glands  do  not  appear  to  take  any  direct  or  important 
part  in  this  combination  of  foetal  and  maternal  elements, 

a.    Early  Bevelopment  of  the  Human  Placenta. — The  human 

placenta  and  that  of  the  Apes  are  characterised,  1st,  by  the  fact  that 
the  chorion  derives  its  blood-vessels  exclusively  from  the  allantois, 
which  are  ramified  in  the  villi  to  a  very  great  extent  and  degree  of 
minuteness,  and,  2nd,  by  the  enormous  dilatation  of  the  uterine  vessels, 
and  the  very  marked  changes  undergone  by  the  decidual  or  perivascular 
tissue,  which  give  rise  to  a  structure  different  from  that  of  any  other 
animal. 

All  are  now  nearly  agreed  on  general  grounds  that  some>  combination 
of  foetal  and  maternal  parts  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta  ;  but 
we  are  still  far  from  having  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  union  is  effected.  Sufficient  observations  are  in  fact  wanting  to 
show  in  a  series  the  successive  conditions  of  the  placenta  dming  the 
period  of  most  active  change,  i.e.,  from  the  5th  or  6th  week  up  to  the 
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middle  or  end  of  the  third  month  ;  and  as  the  human  placenta  differs 
too  widely  from  that  of  animals  to  admit  of  analogical  reasoning,  the 
views  of  authors  who  have  offered  explanations  of  the  phenomena  must, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  more  or  less  probable 
conjectures. 

Numerous  observations,  however,  would  appear  to  make  it  extremely 
probable,  if  not  actually  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  an  actual  imbedding 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fcetal  villi  in  the  substance  of  the  decidua  is 
a  fundamental  phenomenon  in  human  placental  formation  (Schroder  van 
der  Kolk  (No.  141),  Langhans  (No.  151,  i.  and  ii.),  Leopold  (No.  156)), &c. 

Fig.  675. 


Fig.  675. — Vertical  Section  through  the  middle  part  of  the  Placenta  and  the 
Uterine  Wall  (from  Farre  after  Wagner). 
Tlie  preparation  was  from  a  woman  wlio  died  in  the  thirteenth  week  of  gestation  :  the 
lines  u,  u,  run  through  the  wall  of  the  uterus  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  placenta  ;  d,  the 
decidua  serotina  ;  p,  the  tufts  of  foetal  vascukir  villi,  of  which  two  larger  divisions  are 
separated  by  decidual  septa,  as  at  dp;  f,  the  placental  end  of  the  umbilical  cord  ;  am, 
the  amnion  ;  ch,  the  chorion  ;  vf,  divided  fcetal  blood-vessels  ;  v,  stems  of  vascular  villi ; 
us,  uterine  sinuses  or  veins  ;  a,  a,  coiled  arteries  i^assing  into  the  placenta. 

The  writer  of  this  section  thinks  that  he  has  obtained  convincing 
proof  of  this  imbedding  in  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  673,  as  well 
as  in  others  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  age  (7  weeks)  ;  and,  in  the 
figure  referred  to,  he  has  indicated  the  place  and  manner  in  Avhich  the 
imbedding  of  the  villi  may  be  supposed  to  occur  by  faint  hnes  in  the  shaded 
space  or  interval  represented  between  the  tufts  of  ^"illi  and  the  firmer 
decidua  in  the  region  of  the  decidua  serotina  and  the  greater  j)art  of  the 
reflexa. 

Thus  the  villi  become  everywhere  covered  by  or  brought  into  close 
connection  with  delicate  prolongations  of  altered  decidual  tissue,  carry- 
ing with  it  loosely  the  much  expanded  uterine  vessels  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  gigantic  capillaries. 

But  the  main  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  afterwards  becomes  of 
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this  decidual  tissue,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  the  nascent  condition  of 
the  placenta  to  its  fully  developed  structure  ;  and  here,  therefore,  the 
principal  divergence  of  opinion  among  authors  arises  ;  some  holding,  as 
KoUiker  does,  that  the  maternal  elements,  after  having  been  combined 
with  the  villi  in  the  manner  before  indicated,  undergo  atrophy  and  dis- 
appear so  as  to  leave  the  foetal  villi  provided  only  with  then-  chorionic 
structures,  and  thus  hanging  naked  into  the  maternal  blood  sinuses  ; 
and  others,  such  as  Ercolani,  and  in  some  measure  also  Turner,  main- 
taining that  a  part  of  the  maternal  structure  remains  as  a  permanent 
covering  of  the  viUi,  and  that,  after  the  acquisition  of  these  new 
maternal  elements,  the  original  chorionic  epithelium  of  the  villi  has 
disappeared  in  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree.  The  writer  is  in  the  meantime 
most  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  view  advocated  by  Kolliker. 

In  this  early  process  of  development  of  the  placenta  it  wiE  be  under- 
stood that  the  foetal  villi  increase  rapidly  in  their  number,  the  comjolesity 
of  their  ramification,  and  the  penetration  of  larger  and  smaller  blood- 
vessels through  all  their  branches.  This  development  afiects  at  first 
all  the  vilh  of  the  chorion  except  those  near  the  most  projecting  part  of 
the  reflexa ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  the  increase  in  the  number 
and  bulk  of  the  villi  becomes  much  greater  on  the  side  next  the  uterus 
where  the  placenta  is  about  to  be  formed. 

In  the  decidua  serotina,  on  the  other  hand,  great  difPerences  have 
become  apparent,  among  which  is  to  be  noted  its  division  into  two 
layers  by  large  spaces  wMch  are  probably  dilated  glands.  The  inner  of 
these  layers,  which  may  be  called  placental,  soon  loses  its  glands  entirely, 
and  the  other,  the  uterine  or  glandular,  retains  a  considerable  amount  of 
glandular  structure. 

The  maternal  blood-vessels  of  the  inner  serotina,  which  at  first  had 
the  ordinary  characters  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  become  completely  altered  by  the  atrophy  and 
disappearance  of  the  external  and  middle  coats  from  the  larger  vessels, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  them  all  into  ■wide  lacuuEe  or  gigantic  capil- 
laries through  which  the  maternal  blood  continues  to  flow.  These 
lacunse  retain  for  a  time  their  epithelial  lining,  but  finally,  when  the 
interpenetration  of  the  foetal  and  maternal  part  is  complete,  the  epi- 
thelium is  lost  to  view,  and  is  therefore  either  entirely  absorbed,  or,  as 
supposed  by  some,  remains  as  a  delicate  or  homogeneous  covering  of  the 
exterior  of  the  villi. 

In  the  eaiiy  stages  of  placental  growth  the  villi  show  frequent 
attachment  to  each  other  and  to  the  decidual  septa  by  means  of  pro- 
cesses which  appear  to  consist  of  a  degenerated  granular  form  of  the 
decidual  tissue,  and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  imbedding  decidua. 

The  chorionic  villi,  in  becoming  imbedded  in  the  decidua,  lie  first 
loosely  in  groups  within  honey-comb-like  loculi  hollowed  out  of  the 
chorionic  surface  of  the  inner  serotina.  They  undergo  the  further 
union  and  imbedding  mainly  by  being  overrun  by  the  looser  substance  of 
the  decidua,  as  supposed  by  the  writer,  and  the  walls  of  the  loculi  formed 
.  of  the  firmer  decidua  probably  extend  themselves  in  the  form  of  the 
septa  between  the  lobes. 

In  this  part  of  the  decidua  the  glands,  which  undergo  a  remarkable 
enlargement  (see  later)  in  the  decidua  vera,  speedily  disappear,  and  it 
is  now  well  ascertained  in  animals,  by  the  researches  of  Ercolani  and 
Turner,  that  the  fcetal  villi  do  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  penetrate  into 
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the  dilated  cavities  of  the  uterine  glands,  hut  are  sunk  in  crypts  of  the 
decidua  which  lie  between  the  glandular  orifices.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  villi  enter  the  uterine  glands  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  placenta.  On  the  contrary,  the  observations  of 
Schroder  van  der  Kolk,  KoUiker,  Turner  and  others  are  quite  opposed 
to  such  a  view. 

b.  Structure  of  the  Advanced  Human  Placenta. — After  the 
middle  of  pregnancy,  the  placenta  forms  a  large  discoid  or  lenticular  mass, 
of  from  four  to  five  inches  in  its  larger  diameter  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  interposed  in  a  limited  space  between  the  foetal 
membranes  and  the  uterus.     It  presents  a  foetal  and  a  uterine  surface,  the 
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Fig.  676. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  section  of  the  human  placenta  near 
THE  MARGIN  AT  FIVE  OR  SIX  MONTHS  (sllghtlj  enlarged).     (A.T.) 

am,  amnion  ;  ch,  chorion  ;  fv,  stems  of  fcetal  vessels  passing  into  two  of  the  placental 
lobes  in  the  villi  of  which  they  undergo  capillary  ramification  ;  m,  muscular  wall  of  the 
Viterus  with  divided  arteries  and  veins  ;  v,  decidua  vera  ;  r,  d.  reflexa  ;  s,  decidua 
serotina  placentalis  ;  s',  d.  serotina  uterina  ;  ds,  septa  of  decidua  passing  from  the 
serotina  between  the  lobes,  branching  into  their  interior,  and  reacliing  the  chorion  ;  in 
their  bases  are  seen  the  maternal  coiled  arteries  and  the  divided  veins  ;  cs,  circular  sinus  ; 
sch,  the  subchorionic  decidual  layer.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  diagram  to  show  the 
union  between  the  penetrating  processes  of  reticulated  decidua  serotina  and  the  villi  of  the 
lobes,  the  union  extending  in  this,  which  is  a  marginal  part  of  the  placenta,  as  far  as  the 
subchorionic  layer  of  the  decidua. 


former  having  implanted  into  it,  usually  near  the  middle,  the  umbilical  cord, 
containing  the  allantoic  or  umbilical  vessels,  and  covered  by  a  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  amnion.  The  placenta  continues  to  increase  in  size  with 
the  foetus,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  full  dimensions,  it  has  a  mdth  of 
from  seven  to  eight  inches,  or  even  more,  and  a  thickness  of  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  Towards  the  circumference  it  rapidly  thins,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  chorion  and  decidua.     The  foetal  sm-face  is 
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covered  by  the  chorion  and  amnion,  and  is  traversed  hy  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  the  umbihcal  vessels  before  they  dip  into  the  substance.  The 
uterine  surface  shows  a  subdivision  into  a  number  of  large  lobes,  some- 
times called  cotyledons,  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  decidua  serotiiia 
passing  over  the  whole  of  this  sm^face,  and  sending  septal  prolongations 
into  the  placenta  between  the  lobes,  w%ich  may  be  traced  in  some  places 
as  far  as  the  fcEtal  surface. 

The  more  uniform  parenchyma  of  the  placenta  within  these  lobes, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  presents  the  appearance  of  a  minutely  divided 
sponge,  consists  in  greatest  part  of  highly-developed  and  complicated 
tufts  of  foetal  viUi  vv^hich  adhere  to  the  chorion  by  vascular  stems  of 
considerable  size  and  strength,  and  subdivide  again  and  again  into 
minute  and  complex  ramifications.  Between  the  innumerable  sub- 
divisions of  these  tufts  are  the  irregular  vascular  spaces  or  lacunee, 
the  outlines  of  which  follow  closely  the  ramifications  of  the  villi 
throughout  every  inflection  of  their  surface.  These  spaces,  which  are 
fihed  with  the  maternal  blood  and  are  continuous  with  the  uterine  vessels, 
are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  maternal  system,  but 
then"  minute  structm'e  and  anatomical  relations  have  been  so  greatly 
modified  in  the  progress  of  the  placental  growth,  that,  as  already  stated, 
it  has  been  found  very  difiicult  to  determine  their  exact  nature  in  the 
fully  formed  condition. 

On  its  outer  side  the  placenta  is  united  to  the  uterine  wall  by  the 
decidua  serotina,  consisting,  as  already  mentioned,  of  two  layers,  of 
which  the  inner  alone  enters  directly  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 
From  this  inner  layer  of  the  serotina  septa  are  prolonged  between  and 
smTound  more  or  less  completely  the  lobes,  so  as  to  separate  them  from 
one  another  with  very  obvious  but  interrupted  bands  of  decidual  tissue  ; 
and  from  these  interlobular  septa  irregular  branched  processes  run  into 
the  interior  of  the  lobes  and  tlirough  the  placenta,  so  as  even  to  reach  the 
chorion  in  many  places,  and  to  unite  with  the  subchorionic  layer  of 
decidua  which  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  placenta  upon  the  chorion 
for  a  considerable  distance,  if  not  over  its  whole  placental  surface  ;  and 
it  thus  becomes  apparent  that  both  foetal  and  maternal  (or  decidual) 
structures  are  intimately  intermixed  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  placenta. 

A  minuter  examination  of  the  spongy  or  finely  divided  portions  of  the 
placental  lobes  shows  that  in  these  the  innumerable  terminal  villi  of  the 
branched  foetal  placental  tufts  lie  or  hang  for  the  most  part  free  in 
irregular  spaces  (intervillous  lacunae)  filled  with  the  maternal  blood  ; 
but  they  are  not  entirely  loose,  for,  beside  the  stalks  on  which  they  are 
set,  in  numerous  places  they  are  attached  at  their  tips  and  also  on  their 
sides  by  slender  bands  and  sometimes  finer  filaments  of  very  irregular 
form  and  of  a  granular  fibro-nuclear  substance,  which  pass  from  one 
to  another  of  the  villi,  and  between  them  and  the  processes  of  the 
decidua  serotina,  and  which  seem  to  be  composed  of  decidual  elements  ; 
forming  thus  according  to  Turner  a  network  of  trabeculte  derived 
from  the  decidua  serotina  in  the  interspaces  of  which  the  villi  are 
contained  (150,  iii.). 

The  maternal  blood  spaces  present  the  most  varied  and  irregular 
forms,  which  scarcely  admit  of  description,  and,  as  they  all  intercom- 
municate freely,  may  rather  be  compared  to  a  labyrinth,  the  walls  of 
which  are  entirely  formed  by  the  villi  over  which  they  are  moulded  ;  so 
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that  it  is  obvious  that  the  viUi,  "with  whatever  covering  they  may  possess, 
are  in  full  contact  with  the  maternal  blood  which  permeates  all  the 
intervillous  spaces  or  lacuna?.. 

The  foetal  villi  present  from  a  very  early  period,  and  long  before  they 
have  entered  into  any  combination  with  the  uterine  structures,  a  distinct 
external  covering  of  epithelium  which  may  be  called  chorionic,  and  as 
soon  as  they  become  vascular  their  interior  is  occupied  by  a  core  of 
connective  tissue  in  which  the  fine  divisions  of  the  allantoic  vessels  are 
imbedded.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  placental  growth  an  increase 
of  the  foetal  vessels  corresponding  with  the  prodigious  ramification  and 
extension  of  the  villi  takes  place,  and  besides  the  deeper  loops  of 
capillary  and  other  vessels  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  villi  there  is 
developed  also  a  more  superficial  capillary  network  (Schroder  van  der 
Ivolk,  Ko.  141)  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  individual  or  terminal  villi  do 
not  appear  on  a  superficial  inspection  to  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
earlier  stages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  the  maternal 
blood-spaces  of  the  advanced  placenta  as  essentially  enlarged  and  altered 
decidual  blood-vessels;  for  though  the  whole  steps  of  the  process  of  con- 
version have  not  been  traced  with  sufficient  fulness  or  accuracy,  we  are 
not  without  evidence  from  observation  (Virchow,  No.  142,  and  Priestley, 
ISTo.  144)  that  the  intervillous  lacuna  must  owe  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  decidual  arteries  and  veins  as  such  and  the  enormous 
dilatation  of  their  capillaries  around  the  villi,  and  to  the  thinning  away 
of  the  decidual  tissue  in  which  they  wei'e  previously  distributed. 

Microscopic  observation  has  shown  that  the  peculiar  coiled  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  serotina  as  the  prolongations  of  the  uterine 
arteries  are  destitute  of  the  middle  and  outer  arterial  coats,  but  are  lined 
with  epithelium,  and  open  directly  by  sudden  enlargement,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  capillary  vessels,  into  the  wide  cavities  of  the 
placental  sinuses,  and  further  that  these  sinuses  are  brought  into  direct 
communication  ^vith  the  -larger  uterine  veins  by  means  of  considerable 
venous  canals,  lined  with  epithelium,  which  pass  in  a  slanting  manner 
through  the  decidua  serotina,  as  well  as  by  others  which  join  the  venous 
plexus  named  the  circular  sinus  situated  round  the  margin  of  the 
placenta. 

Kelation  of  tlie  Festal  and  Maternal  Elements  in  the  fully-developed 
Placenta.— SucIl  being  the  history  of  the  foetal  vessels,  and  the  maternal  blood- 
spaces  in  the  placenta,  there  still  remain  the  important  and  dilEcnlt  questions 
which  hare  been  long  discnssed.  and  which  have,  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
solution — viz.,  What  has  become  of  the  decidual  tissue,  and  the  maternal  vas- 
cular lining  in  the  developed  placenta  ?  Have  they  been  entirely  removed  by 
atrophy  and  absorption,  or  are  they  still  persistent,  and  are  their  remains  still  to 
be  found  as  coverings  of  the  villi,  or  in  any  other  form  ? 

As  holding  the  first  of  these  views  Virchow,  KoUiker,  and  Leopold  may  be 
quoted  ;  and  as  supporters  of  the  second,  Schroder  van  der  Kolk,  Brcolani,  and 
Turner. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  any  review  of  the  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  these  opposite  views  ;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  while  the  greatest  share  of  probability  seems 
on  general  grounds  to  belong  to  the  fii'st  view,  or  that  of  KoUiker,  viz.,  that  the 
villi  retain  their  original  epithelium,  and  that  the  maternal  structure  must  have 
suffered  atrophy  and  disappearance  ;  the  other  opinion  is  not  without  some 
evidence  in  its  favour.     And  more  especially  if  it  could  be  shown,  as  Ercolani 
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asserts— and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Romiti  (No.  157) — that  in  the  villi  of 
the  tenth  week  both  the  foetal  and  maternal  epithelium  are  still  present  together, 
while  the  foetal  or  deeper  epithelium  appears  to  be  undergoing  atrophy  prepara- 
tory to  its  removal,  the  view  taken  by  that  author,  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
placenta  the  decidual  cells  are  substituted  for  the  foetal  epithelial  covering,  and 
possibly  also  that  a  thin  layer,  representing  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  maternal 
vessels,  overlays  it  externally  on  the  surface  of  the  villi,  might  receive  important 
confiimation. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  further  researches  are  still  required  in  the  period  of 
placental  development,  extending  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  onwards  into  the 
third  and  foui-th  months,  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  maternal  sinuses  in  the  human  species  and  in  Simise 
is  brought  about.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  condition  is  essentially 
different  from  that  which  has  been  well  shown  by  the  researches  of  Turner  and 
Brcolani  to  prevail  in  other  animals,  in  which  it  appears  that,  along  with  the 
foetal  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  villi,  there  are  always 
present  distinct  maternal  elements,  in  the  form  of  capillary  or  other  vessels 
liaed  with  epithelium,  and  a  certain  amount  of  obvious  decidual  tissue  surrounding 
them. 

Relation  of  the  Uterine  G-lands  to  the  Placenta. — It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  villi  do  not  penetrate  iuto  the  uterine  glands  of  the  human  placenta. 
These  glands  undergo,  it  is  true,  in  the  earlier  three  months  of  uterogestation 
great  enlargement  and  modification  of  their  form.  In  the  decidua  vera  especially 
the  enlarged  state  of  the  glands  is  well  known  and  very  apparent  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  ;  but  as  the  membrane  thins  out  in  the  later  months,  they 
are  much  flattened  and  atrophied,  but  are  not  entirely  lost.  In  the  inner  layer  of 
the  decidua  serotina  they  very  soon  become  obliterated  and  disappear,  but  in  the 
outer  or  uterine  layer  their  cavities  remain  in  a  much  widened  condition,  though 
drawn  out  and  flattened  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  they  gave  rise  in  part  to  the  separation 
of  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  where  the  severance  afterwards  occurs  in  parturition. 
In  the  outer  layer,  however,  the  glands  are  preserved  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
capable  of  restoration  after  parturition  in  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  serotina  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  the  development 
in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  of  the  largest  or  giant  multinuclear  cells,  which 
are  characteristic  of  that  layer  in  man,  as  well  as  in  many  animals.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  cells,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  important  discovery  made  by 
Friedlander  (No.  152),  and  confirmed  by  Leopold  (No.  156),  according  to  which  it 
appears  that  the  main  veins  of  the  serotina  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  uterine 
wall  undergo  in  the  later  stage  of  pregnancy  a  process  of  gradual  obliteration 
by  the  ingrowth  of  the  giant  cells  into  the  interior  of  the  veins — a  process  which 
begins  in  the  eighth  month,  and  goes  on  progressively  up  to  the  end  of  gestation, 
and  which  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  stagnation  and  stoppage  of  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  and  may  probably  be  a  factor  ta  the 
induction  of  the  act  of  partiuition. 

Placental  Circulation.— The  existence  of  a  distinct  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
foetal  and  in  the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta,  discovered  by  the  Hmiters,  has 
long  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  experimental  investigations  of  all  those 
who  have  injected  the  two  sets  of  vessels  with  sufficient  care  and  success.  By 
artificial  injections  fluids  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  umbilical  arteries  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  villi  into  the  veins,  or  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the 
veins  into  the  arteries.  Nor  does  there  ever  occur,  except  from  ascertained  acci- 
dental rupture  of  the  vessels,  either  extravasation  of  the  injected  material  into 
the  intervening  tissue,  nor  any  escape  into  the  maternal  sinuses. 

The  result  of  artificial  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  pregnant-  uterus 
equally  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  circulation  in  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta,  for  it  is  easy  to  show  by  this  method  that  a  fluid  thrown  into  the 
uterine  arteries  passes  through  the  coiled  vessels  and  fills  all  the  maternal  blood- 
spaces  of  the  placenta,  surrounding  everywhere  the  chorionic  or  foetal  villi,  and 
returns  thence  into  the  uterine  veins  by  the  slanting  venous  channels,  the  utero- 
Ijlaccntal  sinuses,  lined  with  epithelium,  which  issue  from  the  placenta  at  its 
uterine   surface   by  piercing   the   decidua   serotiua,  and   which   are   also   very 
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numerous  towards  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  where  they  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  venous  plexus  or  so-called  circular  sinus.  Some  of  these  veins  maj' 
even  be  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  placenta,  in  the  septa  of  decidual 
substance,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  decidua  serotina  between  the  lobes. 
(See  Turner,  KoUiker,  and  others). 

Separation  at  Birth  and  Eestoration  of  the  TJterine  Membrane.— In  the 
act  of  birth  a  large  part  of  the  decidual  structures  which  have  been  formed  in 
human  uterogestation,  including  that  which  is  strictly  placental,  the  whole  of 
what  remains  of  the  d.  reflexa  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  d.  vera,  now  fused 
into  one  thin  covering  of  the  chorion,  are  separated  from  the  uteras,  together 
with  the  foetal  placenta,  the  membranes,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  ovum. 
Thus  in  partui-ition,  by  the  effect  of  uterine  contraction,  the  foetus  is  fii-st  ex- 
pelled ;  the  detached  placenta  follows,  and  carries  with  it  the  inner  layer  of 
serotina,  the  coiled  arteries  and  the  slanting  veins  being  broken  through  ;  next 
come  the  inverted  membranes  of  the  ovum,  together  with  the  remains  of  decidua 
reflexa  and  part  of  the  vera,  which  are  finally  peeled  off  the  whole  of  the  interioi' 
of  the  uterus.  On  the  uterine  surface  a  part  of  the  decidua  vera  remains, 
and  also  the  uterine  decidua  serotina  lying  next  the  m.uscular  wall  of  the  utems. 
In  this  layer  are  imbedded  the  remains  of  the  convoluted  uterine  glands,  which 
extend  outwards  into  the  substance  of  the  muscularis  mucosEe.  These  are 
soon  prolonged  to  the  uterine  cavity,  a  ciliated  epithelial  lining  is  formed  on 
the  inner  surface,  and  the  natural  structure  of  the  whole  membrane  is  thus 
completely  restored. 


II.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE    SYSTEMS   AND  OEGANS  OF 

THE  EMBRYO. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  this,  which  is  the  most  extensive 
division  of  our  subject,  under  the  following  sections,  viz. : — 1.  The 
External  Form  and  Framework  of  the  Body  ;  2.  The  Nervous  System  ; 
3.  The  Vascular  System ;  4.  The  Alimentary  Canal  and  Associated 
Organs  ;  5.  The  Urinary  and  Generative  Organs. 

I.    EXTERNAL   FRAMEWORK   AND   WALLS   OF    THE   BODY;    THE 
SKELETON,    VOLUNTARY   MUSCLES   AND   INTEGUMENTS. 

In  the  most  general  morphological  view  of  the  development  of  the 
external  frame-work  of  the  body,  its  parts  may  be  regarded  as  being 
moulded  in  certain  definite  relations  according  to  the  vertebrate  type 
upon  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centre  and  its  containing  cranio-vertebral 
cavity,  and  in  their  commencement  they  present  the  form  of  body-seg- 
ments or  somites,  which  in  the  trunk  correspond  in  number  with  the 
vertebrse,  but  in  the  head  follow  a  somewhat  diiFerent  arrangement.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  a  short  statement  of  the  earliest  phe- 
nomena of  the  development  of  the  embryonic  axis. 

I.    FIRST    RUDIMENTS    OF    THE    EMBRYO. 

These  consist  mainly  of  four  parts  which,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
commencement,  are  the  primitive  streak,  the  medullary  canal,  the  noto- 
chord,  and  the  protovertebral  somites.  The  first  of  these  is  essentially  a 
temporary  and  evanescent  structure  ;  the  third,  round  which  the  column 
of  vertebral  bodies  is  formed,  though  also  transitory,  is  somewhat  more 
persistent  than  the  first ;  the  second  and  fourth,  as  the  fomidation  of 
important  organs,  may  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
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1,  Tlie  Primitive  Streak  or  Trace. — The  earliest  indication  of  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  is  in  the p-imUive  strealc  which  appears  about 
the  twelfth  hour  of  incubation  in  the  chick,  and  on  the  seventh  day  in 
the  OTum  of  the  rabbit,  in  that  part  of  the  embryonic  area  which,  ^\'ith 


Fig.  677. — Ptriform:  transparent  area  op  Fig   677. 

THE      chick's       blastoderm     WITH      THE 
PRIMITIVE  GROOVE. 

fr,  primitive  streak  and  groove  ;  a.f,  am- 
niotic fold,  commencing  ;  the  darker  shading 
round  the  primitive  streak  indicates  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mesoblast. 

reference  to  the  position  of  the  em- 
bryo, may  be  called  the  hinder,  and 
which  also  is  the  narrower  part  when 
the  area  has  become  pyi'iform.  It 
has  not  at  first  a  linear  or  elongated 
form,  but  begins  as  a  comparatively 
short  sickle-like  thickening  of  the 
blastoderm  at  the  margin  of  the 
embryonic  area,  and  subsequently 
stretches  inwards  upon  the  area, 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strap-like  opacity,  as  previously  described 
at  p.  748.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  epiblast  or  upper  layer,  and 
its  formation  seems  to  consist  more  immediately  in  a  proliferation  of 
cells  from  the  lower  surface  of  that  layer  which  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mesoblast  or  middle  layer  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
primitive  streak,  in  which  the  epiblast  and  mesoblast  are  thus  rendered 
continuous. 


Fig.  678. — Embryonic  area   from  the    ovum   of  a 
RABBIT  OF  EIGHT  DAYS.     \^     (From  KolHker. ) 

arg,  border  of  the  embryonic  area  ;  p7',  primitive 
streak  with  gi'oove. 


Fig.  678. 


/"-i, 


In  the  course  of  its  formation  the  primi- 
tive streak  acquires  a  gToove,  the  primitive 
groove,  which  arises  from  a  depression  in  the 
epiblast  at  its  upper  surface.  This  groove 
does  not  usually  extend  to  either  end  of 
the  streak,  but  presents  near  its  anterior 
extremity  most  fi'equently,  but  elsewhere 
also  and  somewhat  variably  in  birds  one  or 
more  depressions  which  are  found  to  run 
through  the  blastoderm  and  indicate  an  interesting  relation  of  the 
streak  to  the  blastopore  and  neurenteric  communication  previously  re- 
ferred to  (p.  759).  The  hypoblast  takes  no  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  primitive  streak,  but  runs  across  the  area  free  and  flat 
beneath  it. 

The  primitive  streak  and  groove  were  at  one  time  confounded  with 
the  commencement  of  the  true  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  but  it  was  shown  by 
the  observations  of  Dursy  in  1867  (No.  90),  and  has  been  fully  proved 
by  His  (No.  29,  i.)  and  others  following  him,  that  it  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  part  of  the  nervous  centre  nor  to  any  other  important  organ, 
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but  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  great  measure  transitory  and  evanescent 
m  its  nature ;  for  though  at  first  it  indicates  truly  the  direction  of  the 
embryonic  axis,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  thrust  more  and  more  backwards 
by  the  medullary  and  vertebral  rudiments  as  they  progressively  grow  in 
front  of  it,  and  it  seems  at  last  to  be  lost  in  the  tissue  below  the  caudal 


Fig.  679. 


Fig.  679. — Tkanstekse  section  through  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak 
OF  the  chick  of  about  12  HOURS.     (From  Balfour.) 

jpr,  primitive  groove  ;  m,  mesoblast  ;  cp,   epiblast ;  %,  hypoblast. 

extremity  of  the  embryo.  Its  real  significance  therefore  lies  mainly 
in  its  relation  to  the  origin  and  connection  of  the  layers  of  the  blasto- 
derm and  their  ajoparent  invagination  at  a  period  preceding  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  axis  of  the  embryo. 


A  -4 — 


Fig.  680.  Fig.  680.— Surface  view    of    the  trans- 

parent   AREA   OP    A    blastoderm   OP  18 
HOURS,  SOMEWHAT  DIAGRAMMATIC.    (From 

Balfour. ) 

pr,  primitive  groove,  closed  in  front  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  two  lateral  ridges  ; 
inc,  medullary  groove,  having  on  each  side 
the  medullary  folds  or  ridges,  A,  which  also 
meet  in  front  to  enclose  the  groove,  but  di- 
verge behind  so  as  to  enclose  the  primitive 
streak  ;  in  front  the  fold  of  the  amnion  is 
commencing. 


2.  Medullary  or  Neural  Cen- 
tre.— The  first  rudiment  of  the  great 
neural  centre  makes  its  appearance 
somewhat  later  than  the  primitive 
streak,  viz.,  in  the  chick  about  the 
eighteenth  hour,  and  in  the  rabbit's 
ovum  on  the  seventh  day.  It  takes 
place  entirely  within  the  epiblast  or 
outer  layer,"  and  depends  on  the 
growth  of  the  cells  of  that  layer  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  embryonic 
area  where  it  extends  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  primitive  streak  so  as  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  ai-ea 

left  vacant  by  the  latter. 


NEUEAL  CENTEE. 
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The  medullary  plates  which  result  from  the  thickening  of  the  epiblast 
are  at  first  comparatively  short,  corresponding  mainly  to  that  which  will 
ultimately  become  the  cephahc  part  of  the  nervous  centre.     They  soon, 


Fig.  681. 


Fig.  681. — Embkyonic  area,  with  ootline  of  the  vascular  area,  from  a  rabbit's 
OVUM  OF  SEVEN  DAYS,     f     (From  Kolliker.) 

00,  vascular  area ;  ag,  embryonic  area  ;  pr,  primitive  streak  and  gi-oove  ;  rf,  medullary 
groove. 

however,  elongate,  and  increasing  in  their  thickness  at  the  outer  margins, 
they  rise  into  lateral  ridges,  which  are  separated  by  a  groove  or  furrow, 
while  they  run  into  one  another,  or  are  joined  together  round  the 
cephalic  extremity  of  the  groove.     Behind  they  diverge  somewhat,  and 

Fig.  682. — Dorsal    view    op    a    blastoderm    and  Fig.  682. 

EMBRYO    CHICK    HAVING    FIVE    MESOBLASTIC  SOMITES. 

(From  Balfour.) 

a.x>r,  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  ;  p.fr, 
posterior  part  ;  the  medullary  ridges  have  come  to- 
gether in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  but  have 
not  yet  united  ;  the  caudal  swellings  are  visible  on 
each  side  of  a.pr. 

there  they  extend  for  some  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  primitive  streak,  so  as  to  enclose 
nearly  its  anterior  half  between  them. 

As  the  formation  of  the  medullary  plates 
and  groove  progi'esses,  they  extend  more 
and  more  backwards,  so  that  the  addition 
of  new  substance  in  the  primitive  or  axial 
embryo  takes  place  mainly  by  interpo- 
sition between  the  part  already  formed  and 
the  primitive  streak.  As  they  extend  back- 
wards the  ridges  also  rise  more  dorsally  so  as  to  deepen  the  gToove,  the 
cephalic  part  -^adens  out  into  a  somewhat  conical  hollow,  while  the 
spinal  part  remains  of  a  more  equable  and  smaller  diameter. 

In  the  next  stage,  which  is  completed  by  the  30th  or  35th  hour  in 
the  chick,  and  the  9  th  day  in  the  rabbit,  the  medullary  ridges  of  the 
epiblast  bending  round  dorsally  have  met  in  the  middle  line  above  the 
medullary  groove,  and  there  coalesce,  at  first  in  a  limited  space  near  the 
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middle,  and  later  both  forwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  effect  the  union 
along  the  whole  dorsal  line,  except  at  the  hinder  incomplete  part.  By 
this  union  the  medullary  plates  and  groove  are  converted  into  the  neural 
or  medullary  tube,  which  constitutes  the  primary  form  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow. 

Fig.  683. 

Fig.  683. — Transtkkse  sec- 
tion THROUGH  THE  EMBRYO 
OF  THE  CHICK  AND  BLASTO- 
DERM AT    THE    END    OP    THE 

FIRST  DAT.  Magnified  from 
90  to  100  times.  (From 
Kolliker.) 

h,  ej^iblast  ;  dd,  hypoblast ;  sj9,  mesoblast  ;  Pv,  medullary  groove  ;  m,  medullary 
plates ;  ch,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  iiv-}),  proto- vertebral  plate ;  mch,  commencement  of  divi- 
sion of  mesoblast  into  its  upper  and  lower  laminae ;  between  Rf  and  h  are  the  dorsal 
laminffi  or  ridges  which  by  their  approximation  close  in  the  medullary  canal. 

Fig.  684. 


Fig.  684. — Transverse  section  of  an  embryo  chick  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 

DAY,   AT  THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  VERTEBRAL  SOMITES  CEASE.       \^      (From  Kollikcr.) 

r^v,  dorsal  ridges :  rf,  medullaiT'  groove  or  canal  beginning  to  close  ;  uwp,  proto- 
vertebral  plate  ;  sp,  lateral  plate  of  the  mesoblast ;  h,  epiblast ;  dd,  hypoblast ;  ao, 
primitive  right  aorta ;  sp,  commencement  of  division  of  the  mesoblast  which  forms  the 

body  cavity. 

Fig.  685. 


</^     ^f 


Fig.  685. — Transverse  section  through  the  embryo  of  the  chick  and  blastoderm  on 
THE  SECOND  DAY.     (From  Kolliker.) 

dd,  hypoblast  ;  cli,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  rcw,  primordial  vertebras ;  mr,  medullary  plates  ; 
Tl,  corneous  layer  or  epiblast  ;  uwh,  cavity  of  the  j^rimordial  vertebral  mass  ;  mp,  meso- 
blast dividing  at  sp  into  hpl,  parietal,  and  df,  visceral  laminte  ;  img.  Wolffian  duct 
beginning  in  the  intermediate  cell-mass. 

3.  ITotocliord.— The  third  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  the  chorda 
dorsalis  of  von  Baer  or  the  notochord  of  more  recent  authors,  which  lies 
in  the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column  and  cranial  base.  When  somewhat 
advanced,  it  extends  through  the  forepart  of  the  embryonic  area  from  the 
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anterior  extremity  of  the  primitiye  streak  to  uhe  front  of  the  medullary 
canal ;  but,  except  at  its  hinder  end,  it  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  epiblast  in  which  that  canal  is  formed,  and  lies  beneath  it  in 
the  place  which  is  afterwards  occupied  by  the  bodies  of  the  yertebra 


Fig.  686. 


F.So. 


^^ 


Fig.    686. DiAGRA:JIMATIC  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  AXIS  OP  AN  EMBRYO-CHICK. 

(From  Foster  and  Balfour. ) 

Tlie  section  is  supposed  to  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  head-fold  has  commenced,  but 
the  tail-fold  has  not  yet  appeared.  A,  epiblast  ;  B,  mesoblast  ;  C,  hypoblast ;  FSo,  fold 
of  the  somatopleure  ;  FSp,  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure  ;  Am,  commencing  (head)  fold  of 
the  amnion  :  NO,  neural  canal,  closed  in  front,  but  still  open  behind  ;  Ch,  notochord, — 
in  front  of  it,  uncleft  mesoblast  in  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  D,  the  commencing  foregut, 
or  alimentary  canal ;  Ht,  heart  ;  i^i),  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

and  base  of  the  cranium.  When  fully  formed  it  is  also  separate  from 
the  hypoblast  which  runs  across  below  it.  From  this  it  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  it  belongs  to  the  mesoblast,  by  a  part  of  which  it  is 
somewhat  later  surrounded.  But  there  are  still  doubts  with  respect 
to  its  origin,  that  is,  whether  it  is  from  the  mesoblast  or  hypoblast.  The 
former  view  is  held  by  Kolliker,  and  for  the  higher  vertebrates  is  in 


Fig.  687. 


Fig.  687. — Transverse  section  through  the  embryonic  region  of  the  blastoderm 

OF  A  chick  at  the  TIME  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NOTOCHORD.       (From    Balfour.) 

ep,  epiblast ;  hy,  hypoblast ;  ch,  notochord  ;  me,  mesoblast  ;  n,  nuclei  of  the  germi- 
nal wall  yk. 

some  respects  tenable  :  but  in  elasmobranchs  Balfour  has  found  the 
notochord  to  arise  very  distinctly  from  the  lower  layer  by  an  actual 
infolding  of  a  linear  strip  of  the  cells  of  that  layer,  and  he,  as  well  as 
some  others,  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  notochord 
in  the  amniota  to  a  similar   source.       With   respect  to   this  view, 
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'-sp.y. 


it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hinder  end  of  the  notochord  is  directly 
continuous  mth  the  front  part  of  the  primitive  streak  where  the 
mesoblast  and  epiblast  are  united,  and  if  it  does  spring  fi-om  the  lower 
layer  in  front  of  that,  it  is  still  possible  that  in  that  situation  the  meso- 
blastic  elements  have  not  yet  been  differentiated  ft'om  the  hypoblastic 
in  the  primitive  lower  layer. 

In  the  amniota  the  notochord  is  mainly  cellular  in  structure  ;  but 
in  some  of  the  lower  vBrtebrates  it  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  remains 

Fig.  688.  Fig.  688. — Section  throttch  the  hinder  part 

OP    THE    TRUNK     OP     AN     EMBRYO-SHARK,    TO 
SHEW     THE    STRUCTURE     AND     RELATIONS    OF 

A  LARGE  NOTOCHORD.      (From  Balf Our.  ) 

spc,  spinal  canal ;  ch,  notochord  within  its 
sheath  ;  ao,  aorta  ;  mp,  muscle  plate ;  vr,  rudi- 
ment of  vertebral  body.  The  figure  is  more 
fully  described  elsewhere. 

as  a  permanent  substitute  for  the  true 
vertebral  column.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
delicate,  structureless,  or  cuticular 
sheath,  outside  which  in  the  lower 
vertebrates,  but  not  in  the  amniota, 
another  sheath,  viz.,  the  elastic,  is 
formed.  It  is  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cuticular  sheath  in  the  amniota,  and 
between  it  and  the  outer  or  elastic 
sheath  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  that 
the  mesoblastic  substance  derived  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  proto-vertebral 
column  is  deposited  to  form  the  matrix 
of  the  future  vertebral  bodies  in  a 
manner  presently  to  be  described.  The  notochord  itself  takes  no  direct 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  vertebrae  ;  but  its 
remains  are  to  be  found  for  a  considerable  time  within  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra  and  intervertebral  plates,  as  described  by  H.  Miiller 
(No.  159),  and  others  in  the  human  foetus  to  a  late  period,  and  even 
in  the  child  after  birth. 

4.  Mesoblastic  or  Protovertebral  Somites. — There  is  still  another 
series  of  early  developmental  phenomena,  which  are  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  three  previously  referred  to,  and  which,  though  not  in 
themselves  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  axial  rudiments, 
are  yet  intimately  associated  with  some  of  them,  and  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  whole  after-history  of  development.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  medullary  plates  and  groove,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  closure  of  the  medullary  tube,  there  have  appeared  on  each 
side  of  the  dorsal  ridges  a  row  of  well  defined,  dark,  quadrilateral 
masses,  situated  in  the  adjacent  column  of  mesoblast,  and  separated  by 
clear  transverse  clefts,  or  linear  intervals. 

These  masses  were  for  long  looked  upon  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
permanent  vertebrae,  and  were  called  the  primordial  or  jjroto-vertehrm ; 
but  they  are  now  known  to  be  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  and 
receive  the  appellation  of  mesohlastic  or  protovertelral  somites. 

In  now  proceeding  to  explain  the  relation  of  these  transversely 
divided  segments   to  the  other  phenomena  of  development,   we  must 
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recall  the  fact,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  development  in  general, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  mesoblast  is  very  soon  divided  longitudinally 

Fig.  6S9. — Embryo-chick  at  the  end  op  the  second  day, 
SEEN  FKOM  BELOW.     ^{     (From  Kolliker. ) 

Vh,  forebrain  ;  Ah,  primary  ocular  vesicles  ;  CIi,  notochord  ; 
H,  tubular  heart  ;  om,  vitelline  veins  ;  Vd,  entrance  to  the 
forepart  of  the  alimentary  canal  within  the  cephalic  fold  ;  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  embryo,  the  protovertebral  somites  are 
seen  (to  the  number  of  thirteen  pairs)  on  each  side  of  the  canal 
of  the  spinal  marrow  and  notochord. 

on  each  side  into  an  inner  thick  column,  in  which 
the  transverse  segmentation  into  somites  more  im- 
mediately takes  place,  and  which  may  be  therefore 
named  the  protovertebral  columns,  and  into  flatter 
lateral  plates,  which  again  very  soon  become 
divided  horizontally  into  an  upper,  or  parietal, 
and  a  lower  or  visceral  lamina,  and  have  between 
them  on  each  side  the  body  cavity,  or  pleuro- 
peritoneal  space.  At  present  we  have  mainly  to 
do  with  the  inner  or  protovertebral  column. 

The  transverse  cleavage  of  this  column,  giving 
rise  to  the  protovertebral  segments  or  somites, 
begins  to  appear  very  early  at  the  side  of  the  dorsal 
ridges,  near  the  place  where  they  embrace  the 
primitive  streak — a  region  which  the  subsequent 
condition  shows  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
anterior  cer-sdcal  vertebree.     But  as  the  columns  extend  backwards,  they 


M.e. 


Fig.  690. 


Fig.  690.— Transverse  section  through  the  dorsal  resign  of  an  embryo  chick  op 
45  hours.  (From  Balfour.) 
A,  epiblast  ;  C,  hypoblast  ;  Mc,  medullary  canal ;  Pv,  protovertebra  or  mesoblastic 
somite  ;  Wd,  Wolffian  duct ;  So,  parietal  mesoblast  ;  Sp,  visceral  mesoblast ;  fp,  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  ;  ao,  left  primitive  aorta ;  v,  blood-vessels ;  w,  germinal  wall  -,  ch, 
notochord  ;  op,  place  of  junction  of  transparent  and  opaque  areas. 
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continue  to  undergo  the  transverse  cleavage,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  mesoblastic  somites  ;  and  by  the  time  when 
the  medullary  canal  is  closed,  there  are  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  of 
them.  This  process  goes  on  progressively  from  the  cervical  into  the 
dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral  and  caudal  regions,  till  a  number  is  attained, 
which  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  permanent  vertebra,  in  which, 
however,  the  posterior  or  caudal  segments  are  comparatively  late  in 
being  formed. 

The   mesoblastic  segmentation  is  at  first  confined  to  the  inner  or 
protovertebral  column,  and  it  is  most  distinct  in  that  part ;  but  in  the 


Fig.  691. — Area  PELLrcicA  and  rudiments  op 

THE    EMBRYO-CHICK    OF    THE    SECOND    DAT. 

\3     (From  Kolliker.) 

•pr,  primitive  streak  and  groove  ;  Riv,  dorsal 
or  medullary  ridges  meeting  in  front;  Rf, 
medullary  groove  ;  Stz,  axial  zone  ;  Pz,  parietal 
zone;  P2',  two  vertebral  somites  ;  Ch,  noto- 
chord  ;  Yhf,  cephalic  fold  ;  vD,  anterior  in- 
testinal fold  shining  through  ;  vAf,  anterior  or 
amniotic  fold  ;  Af,  area  pellucida. 

later  development  of  the  walls  of  the 
trunk  we  shall  see  that  a  somewhat 
similar  cleavage,  or  at  least  a  differen- 
tiation corresponding  with  it,  extends 
also  into  the  parietal  portion  of  the 
lateral  mesoblastic  plates,  so  as  to  give 
rise  in  them  to  the  costal  and  inter- 
costal divisions  of  the  walls. 

The  protovertebral  column  is  at 
first  solid,  being  composed  of  firmer 
columnar  cells  outside,  and  looser 
cellular  elements  internally.  Soon, 
however,  the  somites  become  hollow 
by  the  liquefaction  of  the  internal 
cells  ;  and  it  is  held  that  their  cavity 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  general  body  cavity,  or  the 
intermesoblastic  space,  which  is  so  apparent  and  constant  in  the  lateral 
plates  of  the  mesoblast  (Balfour). 

The  mesoblastic  somites  by  their  further  changes  give  rise  to  the 
main  constituents  of  the  body  wall  or  framework,  that  is,  the  rudiments 
of  the  permanent  vertebrae,  and  the  muscular  and  dermal  plates.  These 
changes  consist  mainly  at  first  in  the  separation  of  a  mesial  or  internal 
part,  in  which  the  vertebral  matrices  are  formed,  from  the  outer  parts 
which  are  converted  into  the  muscular  and  dermal  plates  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  more  fully  described  under  their  respective  heads. 


II.     FORMATION    OF    THE    TRUNK. 


1.  Vertebral  Column. — It  is  from  the  inner  part  of  the  protovertebral 
column  before  mentioned  that  the  blastema  of  the  permanent  vertebree 
is  derived,  the  rapidly  growing  cells  of  which  extending  inwards  and 
upwards  from  the  protovertebral  column,  surround  the  whole  of  the 
chorda  and  the  medullary  canal  with  the  first,  or,  as  it  has  been  called. 
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the  membranous  matrix  of  tlie  vertebrfe  previous  to  their  cartilaginous 
diiferentiation. 

The  part  of  this  substance  which  surrounds  the  notochord  forms  at 
fii'st  a  uniform  or  undivided  tubular  enclosure  of  the  chord  ;  but  sub- 
sequently it  shows  transverse  divisions  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
protovertebral  somites.  The  matrices  of  the  arches,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  out  of  which  the  bodies  are  formed,  extend  dorsaUj 
round  the  medullary  canal  and  between  it  and  the  superficial  epiblast, 
so  as  gradually  to  enclose  the  neural  canal.  These  rudimental  neural 
arches  are  from  the  first  separate  or  in  distinct  strips,  and  thus  intervals 
are  lefi;  between  them  for  the  spinal  ganglia  and  nerves  which  gTow  out 
from  the  nervous  centre. 


Fig.  692. — Transverse  section  of  an  embryo  rabbit  op  9  days  and  2  hours  in  the 


MIDDLE  dorsal  REGION. 


(From  Kolliker.) 


m7',  medullary  tube ;  mo,  protovertebral  mass  ;  h,  epiblast ;  hp,  parietal  mesoblast  ; 
dfp,  visceral  division  of  the  mesoblast  ;  jpp,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  between  them  ; 
ung,  primitive  segmental  duct  ;  g,  vessels  in  the  visceral  mesoblast ;  ch,  notochord ; 
dr,  intestinal  groove  of  the  hypoblast. 

The  next  step  in  the  formation  of  the  permanent  vertebra  is  the 
chondrification  or  conversion  into  cartilage  of  the  primitive  or  mem- 
branous matrix.  This  takes  place  nearly  simultaneously  in  the  bodies 
and  arches,  and  is  found  on  the  fourth  day  in  the  chick,  and  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day  in  the  rabbit,  and  probably  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
weeks  in  the  human  embryo.  In  the  process  of  chondrification  the 
position  of  the  divisions  between  the  arches  remains  the  same  as  in  the 
original  or  protovertebral  segmentation  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
discovered  by  Remak  (No.  25),  that  in  the  bodies  the  chondrification  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  such  a  nature  that  the  separation  of  the 
permanent  bodies  comes  to  be  efiected  by  a  new  series  of  clefts,  so 
situated  between  the  former  or  protovertebral  divisions  as  to  cause  the 
permanent  intervertebral  intervals  of  the  bodies  now  to  fall  opposite  to 
the  neural  arches  and  muscle  plates,  and  the  middle  parts  of  the  bodies 
consequently  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  original  protovertebral  clefts. 

While  the  chondrification  of  those  parbs  of  the  vertebral  matrices 
which  are  to  form  the  bodies  is  f)i'Oceeding,  a  difiFerentiation  of  the 
blastema  in  the  interspaces  leads  to  the  development  of  the  fibrous 
substance  of  the  intervertebral  discs  or  ligamentous  plates.    And  here 
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it  is  right  to  mention  the  changes  of  form  in  the  notochorcl  which  are 
coincident  with  the  formation  of  the  parts  surrounding  it. 


Fig.  693.  Fig.  693. — Cervical  paet  of  the  pkijiitive  vektebral 

COLUMN  AND    ADJACENT    PARTS  OF   AN  EMBRYO    CHICK 
OF  THE    SIXTH   DAT,    SHOWING    THE  DIVISION    OP    THE 

VERTEBRAL  SEGMENTS.  ( From  Kolliker  after  Eemak. ) 

1.  1,  chorda  dorsalis  in  its  sheath,  pointed  at  its 
upper  end  ;  2,  points  by  three  lines  to  the  original  in- 
tervals of  the  primitive  vertebrse  ;  3,  in  a  similar  manner 
indicates  the  i^laces  of  new  division  into  permanent 
bodies  of  vertebra  ;  c,  indicates  the  body  of  the  first 
cervical  veroebra  ;  in  this  and  the  next  the  primitive 
division  has  nearly  disappeared,  as  also  in  the  two  lowest 
rej^resented,  viz. ,  d,  and  the  one  above  ;  in  those  inter- 
mediate the  line  of  division  is  shown  :  4,  points  in 
three  places  to  the  vertebral  arches  ;  and  5,  similarly 
to  three  commencing  ganglia  of  the  si^inal  nerves  :  the 
dotted  segments  outside  these  parts  are  the  muscular 
plates. 

The  notochord  does  not  continue  to  grow 
as  a  wliole  in  the  same  degree  as  the  perma- 
nent vertebral  parts,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  higher  vertebrate 
animals  greatly  reduced  in  proportional  size,  and  constricted  almost  to 
a  lineal  filament  in  the  most  of  its  length.     In  each  vertebral  segment, 


?/ip 


Fig.  694. — Transverse  section   op  early  embryo  op 
PRISTIURUS  (elasmobranchs).     (From  BalfouT. ) 

nc,  neural  canal ;  pr,  posterior  root  of  spinal  nerTO  ; 
X,  subnotochordal  rod  ;  ao,  aorta ;  sc,  parietal  meso- 
blast ;  sp,  visceral  mesoblast;  mp,  muscle-plate;  inp', 
portion  of  muscle-plate  converted  into  muscle  ;  Vv, 
portion  of  the  vertebral  plate  which  will  give  rise  to 
the  vertebral  bodies  ;  al,  alimentary  oernal. 


however,  it  presents  dilatations  or  thicken- 
ings which  differ  somewhat  in  form  and 
position  in  different  animals  according  to  the 
manner  in  w^hich  the  permanent  vertebrae  are 
formed. 

In  mammals  the  constricted  parts  of  the 
chorda  are  situated  within  the  vertebrae,  and 
the  principal  dilatations  are  in  the  inter- 
vertebral spaces,  where  they  widen  out  con- 
siderably, and  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  the 

pulpy  or  gelatinous  substance  W'hich  occupies  the  centre  of  the  discs 

(Luschka,  1856,  KoUiker). 

In  osseous  fishes  the  dilatation  is  also  intervertebral,  and  the  growth  of  the 
chorda  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  large  double  cone  of  soft 
and  gelatinous  substance  which  occupies  the  conical  hollows  of  the  biconcave 
vertebral  bodies.  But  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  the  dilatations  of  the 
notochord  are  within  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  as  in  these  animals  articular 
cavities  are  developed  between  the  vertebrse,  the  vestiges  of  the  notochord  very 
soon  disappear  from  the  intervertebral  spaces,  whUe  they  remain  much  longer 
visible  tu  the  bodies  (G-egenbaux). 

In  mammals,  therefore,  the  cartilaginous  matrix  of  each  vertebral  body  (and 
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the  first  subsequent  ossification)  begins  in  the  centre  immediately  round  the 
constricted  pait  of  the  notochord  :   but  it  is  also  to   be  noted  that  within   each 

Fig.  695. — Sections  of  the  vertebral  column  Kg.  695. 

OF    A    HUMAN     FCETUS     OF     EIGHT     WEEKS. 

(From  Kolliker. ) 

A,  tran verse  longitudinal  section  of  several 
vertebree.  1,  1,  chorda  dorsalis,  its  remains 
thicker  opposite  the  intervertebral  discs  ;  2,  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  permanent 
vertebra ;  3,  on  one  of  the  uitervertebral 
discs. 

B,  transverse  horizontal  section  through  a 
part  of  one  dorsal  vertebra.  1,  remains  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; 
2,  arch  of  the  vertebra  ;  3,  head  of  a  rib. 

vertebra,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  two 
small  dilatations  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
notochord  are  to  be  observed,  opposite 
the  intervals  between  the  central  ossifying- 
nucleus  and  the  epiphysial  plates  (see  fig. 
696). 

In  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  formation  of  cartilage  and 
the  subsequent  ossification  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  begin  at  the  intervertebral  sui-f  aces, 
and  extend  from  thence  inwards  upon  their 
central  part.  / 

The  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrse  arise 
from  a  thin  sheet  of  blastema  which   extends  dorsally  from  the  protovertebral 
columns  on  each  side,  and  the  two  sheets,  meeting  each  other  mesially  along  the 
back  (membrana  reuniens  superior  of  Eemak),  completely  enclose  the  medullary 

Fig.  696. — Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the 

ENLARGEMENTS     OF     THE      NOTOCHORD     IN     PASSING 
THROUGH     THE      VERTEBRAL      COLUMN.        Half    the 

natural  size.     (After  KolKker,  A.T.) 

cTi,  notochord  ;  h,  bodies  of  two  vertebrse  ;  iv, 
intervertebral  plate  with  the  wide  enlargement  of 
the  notochord  ;  hn,  ossific  nucleus  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrse  ;  e,  slight  dilatations  of  the  noto- 
chord opposite  the  epiphysial  plates. 

canal.  This  takes  place  on  the  third  day  in 
the  chick,  and  is  therefore  considerably  later 
than  the  investment  of  the  notochord  with  the 
vertebral  elements  of  the  bodies. 

The  membranous  investment  of  the  me- 
dullary canal  doubtless  contains  the  elements 
not  only  of  the  neural  vertebral  arches,  but  also 
those  of  the  dura  mater  and  other  coverings 
of  the  central  nervous  organs.  This  invest- 
ment does  not  however  form  a  complete  tube, 
but  is  interrupted  or  open  at  the  intervals 
.occupied  by  the  spinal  ganglia  and  nerves 
emanating  from  the  medullary  centre.  "V^Tien 
chondrification  of  the  vertebral  matrices  takes 

place  the  neural  arches  are  found  to  be  connected  and  at  first  continuous  with 
the  forepart  of  each  vertebral  body  as  reconstituted  by  the  secondary  transverse 
division,  the  intervals  for  the  spinal  nerves  and  ganglia  being  opposite  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bodies  and  the  intervertebral  plates. 
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The  history  of  the  further  development  of  the  vertebral  column  belongs  rather 
to  that  of  the  ossification  of  its  several  parts,  which  has  been  described  in  the 
first  volume.  It  may  be  stated  in  addition  here  that  in  the  human  embryo  the 
process  of  chondrification  of  the  bodies  begins  between  the  foui-th  and  fifth 
weeks  (KoUiker),  and  is  already  completed  by  the  sixth  or  seventh,  soon  after 
which  ossification  commences.  In  the  arches  the  chondrification  is  about  a  week 
later  in  commencing,  but  the  ossific  deposit,  which  begins  in  the  eighth  week,  is 
slightly  earlier  in  them  than  in  tlie  bodies. 

The  whole  number  of  cartilaginous  vertebral  matrices  varies  from  33  to  3.5, 
there  being  occasional  subordinate  variations  in  the  number  developed  in  each 
division  of  the  trunk.  The  maximum  number  of  coccygeal  pieces  is  six  accord- 
ing to  E.  Rosenberg  (No.  166). 

The  formation  of  cartilaginous  matrices  for  the  vertebral  arches  begins  fii-st 
in  those  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  extends  from  thence  forwards  into  the  cervical 
vertebra  and  basis  of  the  skull,  and  backwards  into  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
vertebras  ;  but  the  dorsal  extension  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  ceases  to  be 
formed  in  the  hinder  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebras  where  these  arches  are 
afterwards  deficient. 

Rathke  first  showed  (No.  14,  ii.,  1839)  that  the  body  of  the  Atlas  vertebra  is 
merged  in  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  or  axis  vertebra  ;  and  that  in  the 
tortoise  the  chorda  runs  through  the  odonto-occipital  ligament.  This  was  con- 
firmed for  mammals  by  Joh.  Miiller,  and  later  by  Robin  and  Hasse.  According 
to  some  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  might  belong  to  the  subcentral  or  hsemal 
series  of  arches  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  homology  of  this  part  is  not  yet 
fully  determined. 

2.  "Ribs  and  Sternum. — As  completing  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  here  the  development  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum. 

The  ribs  are  extensions  of  the  vertebral  blastema  in  the  thoracic 
parietal  plate  of  the  mesoblast ;  and  their  matrices  are  at  first  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  vertebrae.  They  undergo  early  chondiification 
along  with  the  vertebree,  but  become  separate  from  them  before  ossifica- 
tion commences.  At  then-  ventral  extremities,  as  was  first  shown  by 
Eathke  in  1838  (No.  158),  the  seven  which  are  afterwards  to  be  sternal 
ribs  of  each  side  come  to  be  united  together  by  a  longitudinal  strip  of 
cartilage  ;  and  the  subsequent  union  of  these  two  strips  from  before 
backwards  gives  rise  to  a  single  median  piece  of  cartilage,  which  repre- 
sents the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum.  The  xiphoid  cartilage 
is  of  later  formation.  (See  Parker,  No.  161.)  This  mode  of  origin  and 
development  of  the  sternum  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
malformation  of  fissure  or  median  division  of  that  bone  which  has  been 
observed  in  many  different  gradations. 

3.  Muscle  Plates  and  Muscles. — The  muscles  of  the  trunk 
derive  their  origin  from  the  muscle  plates,  which  are  developed 
in  the  ujoper  and  outer  part  of  the  protovertebral  column,  in  which  the 
primary  segmentation  of  the  mesoblastic  somites  remains  quite  dis- 
tinct. When  the  inner  part  of  the  protovertebral  coliunn  has  extended 
itself  into  the  vertebral  matrices  of  the  bodies  and  arches  (as  before 
described),  the  muscle  plates  are  found  to  consist  of  two  laminas,  an 
inner  and  an  outer,  between  which  there  is  a  space  which  is  said  to  be 
in  communication  at  first  with  the  body  cavity.  This  space  is  necessarily 
subdivided  for  each  muscle  plate.  As  development  proceeds,  however,  the 
opening  into  the  general  body  cavity  being  closed,  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  plates  lie  more  nearly  applied  together.  The  process  of  con- 
version into  permanent  muscular  tissue  by  differentiation  of  the  cells 
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has  been  shown  by  BaLfour  to  begin  first  in  the  inner  layer.     (See  fig. 
694  and  698,  mp'.) 

The  plates  somewhat  overlap  one  another  ;  and  connective  tissue  is 
deposited  in  the  intervals  between  them,  which  in  the  lower  animals  is 
the  basis  of  permanent  intermuscular  septa,  and  in  the  higher  of  tempo- 
rary structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  perimysial  sheaths,  &c. 

Fig.  697. 


Fig.  697. — Transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  an  embryo-chick  op  the 
THIRD  DAT,  WITH  OPEN  AMNION,     'f.     (From  Kollikcr. ) 

af,  fold  of  the  amnion  consisting  of  h,  epiblast,  and  ph,  parietal  mesoblast ;  sk,  lateral 
fold  of  hypoblast  and  visceral  mesoblast ;  mp,  muscle-plate  ;  uwh,  remains  of  pro  to- verte- 
bral cavity  ;  vc,  vena  cardinalis ;  wg,  segmental  duct ;  ivh,  segmental  tube  ;  p,  peritoneal 
cavity  ;  dfjj,  visceral  mesoblast  with  vessels  ;  dd,  hypoblast  and  intestinal  groove. 

In  the  progress  of  growth  the  muscle-plates  extend  to  near  the  middle 
dorsal  hue  ;  they  reach  also  downwards  in  a  ventral  direction,  and  in 

Fig.  698. 
Fig.  698.    —    Horizontal      section 

THROUGH  THE  TRUNK  OF  AN  EARLY 
EMBRYO  OP  SOYLLIUM,  PASSING 
THROUGH  THE  NOTOCHORD.       (From 

Balfour. ) 

cJi,  notochord  ;  ep,  epiblast ;  vr, 
rudiment  of  vertebral  body  ;  Twp, 
muscle-plate  ;  mp',  portion  of  muscle- 
plate  already  converted  into  longi- 
tudinal muscles. 

part  under  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  they  pass  into  the  walls  of  the 
body  externally,  and  thence  ultimately  into  the  limbs. 

Both  layers  of  the  muscle-plate  are  converted  into  muscles,  but  while 
it  is  undoubted  that  all  the  voluntary  muscles  proceed  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  mesoblast  and  probably  from  the  muscle-plates,  it  is 
still  questioned  by  some  whether  the  hypaxial  as  well  as  the  epaxial 
muscles  proceed  from  this  source  alone. 

_  In  the  early  stages  of  muscular  development  in  the  amniota  the  myotomes  are 
divided  by  transverse  intermuscular  septa,  and  thus  retain  much  of  the  character 
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of  protovertebral  segmentation  wliich  is  familiar  as  a  marked  feature  of  their 
structure  in  the  lower  vertebrates, — a  fact  of  great  morphological  significance. 

The  formation  of  the  longer  muscles  in  the  higher  vertebrates  takes  place  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  intermuscular  septa  and  the  longitudinal  union  of  the 
fasciculi  of  successive  myotomes.  In  the  trunk  the  direction  of  these,  especially 
of  those  most  closely  attached  to  the  vertebral  skeleton,  remains  for  the  most 
part  longitudinal,  but  the  more  superficial  muscles,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  limb-girdles,  change  their  dii-ection  as  well  as  their  form  to  a 
great  extent. 

According  to  Balfour,  the  length  of  each  muscular  fibre  derived  from  one  of 
the  cells  of  a  muscle-plate  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  myotome  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

The  division  of  the  trunk  muscles  into  an  upper  or  dorso-lateral  and  a  lower  or 
ventro-lateral  gi'oup  by  a  horizontal  septum,  extending  outwards  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrte  and  corresponding  with  that  which  belongs  to  the 
lateral  line  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  is  only  faintly  indicated  in  the  adult  of  the 
amniota. 

4.  Body  Walls. — Along  with  the  changes  now  mentioned  as  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  principal  parts  constituting  the  framework  of 
the  vertebrate  body,  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  later  series  of  phenomena 
which  are  more  immediately  related  to  the  production  of  the  outer  walls 
by  which  the  visceral  cavities  and  viscera  are  enclosed. 

The  parts  hitherto  described,  which  are  mainly  axial,  lie  prone  and 
comparatively  flat  upon  the  smface  of  the  yolk,  and  they  are  also  chiefly 
formed  by  folding  and  differentiation  of  the  two  upper  layers  without  any- 
direct  participation  of  the  hypoblast,  which  passes  thin  and  flat  across 
the  embryonic  area  below  the  medullary  canal  and  notochord.  But  in 
the  farther  progress  of  development,  and  in  part  simultaneously  with 
the  changes  already  described,  the  inflection  of  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  blastoderm  downwards  or  in  a  ventral  direction,  along  with  their 
extension  and  thickening,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  and  enclosure  of 
the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  of  the  trunk. 

The  first  of  the  folds  now  referred  to,  named  the  cephalic,  begins  to 
be  formed  much  earlier-  than  the  rest,  indeed  its  rudiment  is  to  be 
perceived  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  plates  and 
groove.  It  involves  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  pass  downwards  on  each  side,  and  graduahy  progressing 
backwards,  to  enclose  a  space  within  the  layers  which,  as  it  is  lined  by 
the  hypoblast,  necessarily  comprehends  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  fold  also  encloses  the  rudiment  of  the  heart  when  that  organ  comes 
to  be  formed,  extending  backwards  below  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
embryo  as  far  as  the  fovea  cardiaca,  and  closing  in  the  cephalic  part  of 
the  alimentary  cavity  anteriorly  by  the  inflection  of  the  three  blasto- 
dermic layers  below  the  primitive  brain  or  cranium. 

Somewhat  later  a  similar  inflection  of  all  the  layers  occurs  at  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  embryo,  but  this  is  much  shorter  than  the 
cephalic  fold,  and  includes  therefore  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  caudal  and  primitive  cloacal  part,  which, 
like  the  anterior,  is  at  first  completely  closed  by  the  inflection  of  the 
layers.     (See  fig.  660.) 

Between  the  cephalic  and  caudal  folds,  that  is,  along  the  sides  of  the 
axial  embryo  in  the  greater  part  of  what  afterwards  becomes  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  the  walls  of  the  body  also  undergo  a  downward  inflec- 
tion, and  as  these  are  continuous  before  and  behind  with  the  cephalic 
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and  caudal  folds,  the  place  of  their  meeting,  from  being  at  first  a  wide 
and  elongated  gap  between  the  cavity  enclosed  in  the  embryo  and  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  blastoderm,  becomes  at  last,  by  the  gradual 
infolding  of  the  edges  bringing  them  more  and  more  together,  the 
narrower  constriction  which,  from  its  later  relations,  is  named  Umbilical. 

As,  however,  the  infolding  parts  are  everywhere  composed  of  the 
parietal  and  visceral  plates  separated  by  the  body  cavity,  we  have  to 
distinguish,  in  the  umbilical  constriction,  the  outer  wall  of  the  body 
formed  of  epiblast  and  parietal  mesoblast,  from  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
canal  composed  of  visceral  mesoblast  and  hypoblast. 

Beyond  the  umbilical  constriction  the  outer  or  parietal  plate  is  in 
continuity  with  the  amnion,  and  the  deeper  or  visceral  plate,  when  the 
intestine  assumes  a  tubular  form,  is  continuous  with  the  yolk  sac. 

It  thus  appears,  as  was  first  shown  by  Von  Baer,  as  the  result  of  the 
earlier  changes  of  vertebrate  development,  that  there  are  formed  two 
main  tubular  cavities,  the  one  above  the  other  below  the  notochordal 
axis  ;  the  upper  being  the  cranio-vertebral,  enclosing  the  great  nervous 
centre,  and  the  lower  being  the  visceral  cavity,  in  which  the  alimentary 
canal,  heart,  lungs  and  other  nutritive  organs  are  contained. 

There  is  not  at  first  any  marked  distinction  between  the  head  and  the 
trunk  in  the  axial  part  of  the  embryo^  nor  is  there  apparent  any  neck  or 
cervical  constriction.  The  changes  which  lead  to  this  distinction  are  of 
later  occuri'ence,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  development  of  the  head.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  the  cephalic  part  of  the  axial  body  is  at  first  only  cranial,  and  that 
the  face  is  formed  later  by  the  outgrowth  of  various  bars  and  processes 
round  the  sense-capsules,  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  mainly  from  the 
anterior  and  ventral  aspects  of  the  cranial  part. 

The  caudal  extremity  of  the  embryo  always  consists  of  a  prolongation 
of  the  vertebral  column  containing  the  notochord  and  covered  by  the 
usual  epiblast.  This  extends  beyond  the  place  of  the  primitive  caudal 
fold,  and  consequently  the  hinder  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  organs 
connected  with  it  fall  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

The  tail  of  the  embryo  is  the  seat  of  an  incurvation  which  is  most 
commonly  ventral,  but  is  sometimes  combined  with  torsion,  as  is  seen 
iu  a  remarkable  degree  in  serpents  and  in  various  degrees  in  other  animals. 

5.  Flexion  and  Torsion  of  the  Emlbryo. — Simultaneously  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  early  formative  changes  before  adverted  to,  there 
take  place  others  which  affect  the  external  form  and  attitude  of  the 

Fig.  699. — Longitudinal  section  through  the  Fig.  699 

HEAD  OF  AN  EMBRYO  OF  FOUR  WEEKS.    (From 

KoUiker.)     if 

V,  anterior  encephalic  vesicle,  cerebral  portion; 
z,  interbrain  ;  wi,  midbrain ;  h,  cerebellam  ;  n, 
medulla  oblongata  ;  no  and  a,  optic  vesicle  ;  o, 
auditory  depression  ;  t,  centre  of  basi-cranial 
flexure  ;  t',  lateral  and  hinder  parts  of  tentorium; 
p,  the  fold  of  epiblast  which  forms  the  hypo- 
physis cerebri. 

embryo.  These  consist  mainly  of 
three  kinds  of  flexure  and  incurva- 
tion accompanied  by  various  degxees  of  growth  in  the  proportions  of 
the  parts  in  w^hich  they  take  place.  The  first  may  be  named  the 
VOL.  n.  3  ff 
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frincipal  cephalic  flexure,  and  consists  in  a  strong  angular  flexion  of  the 
cranial  cavity  in  a  ventral  or  downward  direction  in  the  region  of  the 
midbrain  and  sella  turcica  of  the  cranium.  The  second  is,  in  birds,  a 
more  extended  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  region  of  the 
neck  and  thorax,  but  in  mammals  more  frequently  in  the  lower  cervical 
region  only,  such  as  to  bend  together  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body. 
The  third  inflexion  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  first  two,  usually 


Fig.  700. 


Fig.  700. — Outline   of   the    embrto-chick    at 

THE  END  OF  IBE  THIRD  DAY,  TO  SHOW  THE 
INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  BODY  AND  THE  COM- 
MENCEilENT  OP  THE  LIMBS.       (After  His.) 

1  to  5  tlie  cerebral  vesicles  ;  h,  the  mouth  ; 
mn,  the  lower  jaw,  and  behind  that  the  branchial 
bars  and  clefts ;  au,  the  auditory  vesicle ;  h,  the 
heart ;  ae,  anterior  extremity  ;  pe,  posterior  ex- 
tremity ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  still  prone 
upon  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  the  head  is  now 
Ijdng  on  its  left  side  and  between  is  seen  the 
gradual  torsion  of  the  vertebral  column  and 
trunk. 


preceding  them  in  its  commencement, 
and  is  more  marked  in  birds  and  reptiles 
than  in  mammals  ;  though  it  also  occurs 
in  some  of  the  latter  animals.  This,  as 
seen  in  birds,  consists  in  a  torsion  of  the 
embryo  on  its  axis  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  by  which,  beginning 
from  the  head,  the  embryo,  from  being 
at  first  flat  and  prone,  comes  gradually 
to  have  the  left  side  lowest  and  applied 
to  the  blastoderm.     In    rare    instances 

the  direction  of  this  torsion  is  reversed,  and  the  embryo  lies  on  its  right 

side. 

This  torsion  is  not  so  constant  in  mammals  as  in  birds,  and  it  not 

unfrequently  happens  that  along  with  the  ventral  incurvation  of  th^ 

body,  the  forepart,  notched  off  from  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm,  sinks 

deeply  into  a  hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 

There  are,  however,  many  differences   in  the  early  attitude  of  the 

embryo  of  mammals  in  connection  with  the  varieties  in  the  form  and 

size  of  the  yolk  sac  and  other  membranes. 


III.    ORIGIN   AND  FOEMAa?ION   OF   THE   LIMBS. 

The  limbs  arise  as  outgrowths  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  trunk  in 
determinate  parts  of  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  regions,  and,  though  not 
presenting  any  original  protovertebral  segmentation,  are  in  some  respects 
to  be  regarded  as  lateral  extensions  of  vertebral  somites  in  these  situations. 
They  make  their  first  appearance  after  the  completion  of  the  primary 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  axial  structures  of  the  trunk,  about  the 
end  of  the  third  day  in  the  chick  (see  fig.  700),  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  week  in  the  human  embryo.  They  have  the  form  of  semilunar 
plates  of  parietal  mesoblast  covered  with  epiblast,  budding  out  as  it  were 
fr'om  the  lateral  ridge,  near  the  line  of  separation  of  the  mesoblast  into 
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its  parietal  and  Tisceral  lamina,  and  close  to  the  outer  margins  of  the 
muscle-plates. 

Each  limb  consists  of  the  supporting  arch  or  girdle,  thoracic  or  pelvic, 
which  is  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  lateral  ridge,  and  makes  little  or 
no  appearance  externally,  and  of  the  fi'ee  or  projecting  part  which  is  at 
first  quite  simple,  but  soon  becomes  divided  into  the  distal,  middle  and 
proximal  segments. 

Fig.  701. — Lateral  view  of   human  embryo  Fig.  701. 

BETWEEN   THREE    AND    FOUR    WEEKS,  TO   SHOW 
THE  COMMENCINO  EXTREMITIES.        (A.T.  ) 

am,  the  amnion  surrounding  the  embryo ; 
uv,  umbilical  vesicle ;  al,  allantoic!  pedicle  ; 
ae,  anterior  extremity  ;  pe,  posterior  extremity  ; 
the  Wolffian  ridge  passing  between  them. 

The  lappet  or  bud  which  first  shows 
itself  appears  to  correspond  most  nearly 
with  the  distal  segment  comprising  the 
hand  or  foot,  the  other  two  segments 
being  successively  developed  between 
it  and  the  root  or  girdle  at  an  early 
period.     The  new  part  shows  itself  first 

by  the  notched  separation  of  a  segment  between  the  terminal  one  and 
the  side  of  the  body,  corresponding  to  the  forearm  or  lower  leg,  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  development  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  proximal 
segment,  the  upper  anu  or  thigh. 

While  these  changes  in  the  limbs  occur,  other  advances  in  form  and 
structure  are  discernible,  first,  in  the  appearance  of  four  slight  notches 
in  the  free  margin  of  the  distal  segment,  indicating  the  commencement 
of  the  pentadactylar  division  into  the  elements  of  fingers  or  toes,  the 
formation  of  which  is  even  more  marked  by  the  differentiation  of  the 


Fig.  702. — Outlines  op  the  anterior  Fig.  702. 

EXTREMITIES   OT    HUMAN    KMBRYOES  AT 

DIFFERENT  AGES.     (A.T.,  after  His.) 

A,  at  four  weeks  ;  B,  at  five  weeks  ; 
C,  at  seven  weeks  ;  D,   at  nine  or  ten 

weeks. 

deeper  substance  of  the  distal 
segment ;  second,  in  the  occur- 
rence of  an  inflection  between 
the  middle  and  proximal  seg- 
ments, the  hollow  of  which  in  the 
fore-limb  looks  forward,  and  in 
the  hind  limb  backwards  with 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  third,  in  the  rapid  progress 
of-  the  deeper  textm^al  differen- 
tiation which  leads  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  several  components  of  the  limbs,  such  as  the  skeletal, 
muscular,  dermal,  nervous  and  vascular  parts. 
The  rudimentary  limbs  consist  at  first  entirely  of  a  mass  of  nearly 

3  F  2 
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uniform  blastemic  cells  derived  from  the  parietal  mesoblast,  covered 
superficially  by  the  cuticular  epiblast,  which  always  presents  at  its 
extremity  a  peculiar  pointed  or  conical  cap  of  thickened  epidermis.  (See 
fig.  703.) 

The  development  of  the  parts  of  the  limb  now  referred  to,  both  in  its 
larger  features  and  in  its  histological  characters,  is  usually  somewhat 
more  in  advance  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  extremities. 

Fig.  703. 
am     ^sp 


Fig.  703. — Transverse  sectiox  of  the  body  op  the  chick  at  the  level  of  the 
ANTERIOR  EXTREMITIES.     (From  Remak. ) 

am,  amnion  in  its  cephalic  fold ;  ep,  epiblast ;  sni,  parietal  mesoblast ;  'vm,  visceral 
niesoblast  ;  sp,  spinal  marrow;  gn,  spinal  ganglion  and  nerve  roots  ;  mp,  muscle-plate  ; 
dp,  dermal  plate  ;  ch,  notochord,  with  vertebi-al  matrix  round  it  ;  a,  aorta  (the  two 
uniting  into  one)  ;  vc,  cardinal  veins ;  w,  mesentery  and  WolfiBan  bodies  ;  ae,  anterior 
extremities  composed  of  mesoblast,  m,  and  covered  with  epiblast  thickened  at  the  point ; 
i,  intestinal  canal  open  below  into  the  yolk  sac  ;  hy,  hypoblast. 

Attitude  and  position  of  the  Limbs. — From  the  manner  in  which  the 
primary  lappet  or  limb-plate  grows  from  the  side  of  the  axial  part  of  the  trunk, 
it  is  obvious  that  at  first  it  must  present  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  surface,  corre- 
sponding respectively  with  those  of  the  embryo  body,  and  if  we  trace  the  subse- 
quent changes  which  bring  out  the  features  of  the  later  form,  we  shall  find  them 
such  as  to  show  that  the  original  dorsal  aspect  is  the  extensor  and  the  ventral 
aspect  is  the  flexor  surface  of  the  limb  ;  and  further  that  when  the  disttaction  of 
the  subordinate  parts  begins  to  be  established,  the  thumb  and  gi-eat  toe,  reckoned 
in  descriptive  anatomy  as  the  first  of  the  series,  and  corresponding  with  the  radial 
and  tibial  borders  of  their  respective  limbs,  are  directed  for-n-ards  or  preaxially, 
while  the  fifth  toes,  with  the  ulnar  and  fibular  borders  of  their  respective  limbs, 
are  directed  backwards  or  postaxially. 

As  development  proceeds,  the  two  primary  lappets,  from  being  at  first  simple 
lateral  extensions  from  the  trunk,  come  to  be  folded  ventrally  or  against  the 
body  of  the  embryo,  the  anterior  with  something  of  a  backward,  and  the  posterior 
Avith  a  forward  direction.  But  they  have  now  also  undergone  other  changes,  by 
which  the  attitude  of  the  distal  segments  is  affected  differently  in  the  two  limbs, 
in  this  resi^ect,  that  in  the  fore-limb  the  flexui-e  between  the  proximal  and  the 
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middle  segments  is  directed  forwards  or  ventrally,  while  in  the  hinder  limb  it  is 

in  the  reverse  direction,  that  is  backwards  or  dorsally.     In  the  human  body  this 

flexure  does  not  involve  any  considerable  departure  from  the  original  relation  of 

the  extensor  and  flexor  surfaces  to  those  of  the  trunk,  although  in  the  adult  ifc 

j  may  appear  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  limb  hanging  somewhat  obliquely  in 

I  a  direction  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  trunk.     But  in  the  hind  limb  it  is 

i  obvious  that  there  must  be  from  an  early  period  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  of 

the  whole  limb  or  from   the  hip-joint   downwards,  which  brings  the  extensor 

surface  of  the  thigh,  lower  leg  and  foot  forwards,  and  carries  the  flexor  surface 

of  these  parts  backwards. 

Fig.     704  .  —  Diagrammatic  ^^S-  704. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PKOFILE 
VIEW  OF  THE  HUMAN  EM- 
BRYO OF  ABOUT  SEVEN 
AVEEKS,  TO  SHOW  THE  PRIMI- 
TIVE RELATIONS  OF  THE 
lilMBS      TO       THE        TRUNK. 

(Allen  Thomson.) 

r,  the  radial  (preaxial), 
and  u,  the  ulnar  (postaxial; 
border  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm ;  t,  the  tibial  (preaxial), 
and  /,  the  fibular  (postaxial) 
border  of  the  foot  and  lower 
3eg.  (The  foot  is  represented  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  than  the  rest  of  the 
embryo. ) 

In  quadrupeds,  however,  it  is  different  as  regards  the  fore-limb,  for  in  them, 
while  there  is  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  rotation  in  the  hind-limb,  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  as  in  man,  there  is  also  a  rotation  of  the  humerus  outwards, 
and  frequently  a  forward  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  with  more 
or  less  comjolete  pronation  of  its  lower  extremity,  which  brings  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  fore-limb  towards  its  original  ventral  position  ;  this  becoming  most  com- 
pletely restored  when  in  the  state  of  extension  more  or  less  of  the  forefoot 
supports  the  body  on  the  ground.  In  this  the  poUex,  like  the  hallux,  is  placed 
towards  the  mesial  side.  This  rotation  of  the  fore-limb,  amounting  in  all  to  half 
a  circle,  is  made  up  of  an  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint 
and  an  inward  rotation  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow-joiat. 

In  the  development  of  the  several  deeper  components  of  the  limbs  it 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  with  respect  to  the  skeleton,  that  the 
formation  of  the  bones  with  their  accessory  parts  takes  place  by  a 
primary  differentiation  of  the  blastema  into  cartilaginous  matrices  and 
fibrous  or  membranous  parts,  and  the  subsequent  calcification  of  the 
cartilages  and  subperiosteal  ossification,  in  the  manner  fully  described 
in  the  histological  part  of  this  volume  (p.  101),  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  history  of  the  i^rogress  of  ossification  in  the  several  bones,  given  in 
the  first  volume,  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  may  be  further  stated  here  that  in  all  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  teiininal  phalanges,  the  processes  of  cartilaginous  calcification 
and  true  ossification  begin  at  the  middle  and  extend  thence  towards  the  ends  of 
the  bone-matrices,  but  in  the  terminal  phalanges  these  processes  commence  in 
the  distal  ends  and  proceed  from  tlience  inwards  upon  the  rest  of  the  bone- 
matrices, — a  fact  of  considerable  morphological  significance  with  reference  to 
the  determination  of  tlie  homologies  of  the  terminal  elements  of  the  limbs  in 
the  lower  vertebrates.     (Dixey,  No.  172.) 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  it  has  been  found  by  Henke  and  Reyher 
(No.  165)  that  in  the  human  embryo  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  vveeks  there  is 
a  distinct  cartilage,  representing  the  os  centrale  of  animals,  placed  between  the 
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scaphoid,  magnum  and  trapezium  cartilages,  but  this  central  cartilage  gradually 
diminishes  and  passing  dorsally  disappears  in  the  course  of  the  third  month, 
without  either  uniting  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  bone-matrices  or  under- 
going ossification. 

Muscles. — With  respect  to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  it  seems  still 
doubtful  whether  they  proceed  directly  from  the  muscle-plates,  which  it 
is  admitted  reach  the  root  of  the  limbs  by  their  outer  edge,  or  whether 
they  arise  locally.  It  may  be  that  the  muscles  take  their  origin  in  both 
of  these  modes,  the  trunk-muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  limbs 
being  most  probably  formed  in  connection  with  the  muscle-plates. 

The  Joints. — The  differentiation  of  the  blastemic  tissues  into  the 
parts  which  are  to  form  the  joints  takes  place  at  the  same  time  that  the 
primary  chondrification  shows  itself  for  the  formation  of  the  bone- 
matrices,  and  is  coincident  also  with  the  commencement  of  the  peri- 
chondrium and  the  fibrous  and  vascular  osteogenic  elements.  There  are 
at  first  no  joint-cavities,  and  the  fibrous  or  connective  tissue,  forming  a 
sort  of  articular  plate  between  the  bone-matrices,  may  therefore  be  said 
to  unite  them  by  syndesmosis.  But  very  soon,  or  in  the  human  embryo 
of  from  seven  to  eight  weeks,  when  chondrification  is  complete,  narrow 
slits  make  their  appearance  in  the  places  of  the  future  joint-cavities,  and 
the  fibrous  structures  retiring  from  the  interior  towards  the  surface,  the 
cavities  undergo  enlargement  into  their  permanent  form, — a  process 
which  approaches  completion  in  the  human  embryo  of  four  months. 

The  hgaments  are  developed  from  the  remains  of  the  fibrous  matrix, 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  perichondrium  which  becomes  converted 
afterwards  into  permanent  periosteum. 

Herves  and  Elood-vessels. — The  nerves  of  the  limbs  probably 
differ  from  their  other  constituents  as  regards  their  origin,  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  prolonged  into  the  limbs  by  extension  from  the 
nerve-roots  which  emanate  ft'om  the  spinal  marrow.  Similarly  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  limbs  arise  to  some  extent  by  prolongation  from  those  of 
the  trunk  ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  also  many  blood-vessels  formed  locally 
or  within  the  mesoblastic  tissue  of  the  limbs  ;  and  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  the  growth  of  the  nerves  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  may  be  due  to  a  similar  local  development. 

rV.    EXTERNAL    COVERING    OP    THE    BODY    AND    LIMBS. 

The  epiblast  which  is  not  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous 
centre  or  other  deeper  parts  remains  as  the  source  of  the  epidermis  and 
its  appendages.  This  covers  all  the  external  surface  of  the  body  and 
penetrates  into  such  cavities  as  the  mouth  and  nasal  fossa?,  &c.,  whose 
surfaces  are  in  original  continuity  with  it.  Besides  the  two  layers  dis- 
tinguished as  corneous  and  mucous  in  the  epidermis,  it  gives  rise  to 
the  hairs  and  nails,  and  the  teeth  of  mammals,  to  the  feathers  of  buds 
and  to  the  scales  and  horny  plates  of  these  or  other  animals.  It  is, 
however,  closely  united  with  the  subjacent  dermoid  tissue,  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  which  the  materials  for  its  formation  and  that  of  its 
appendages  are  derived. 

The  true  skin  or  dermis,  of  a  much  more  complex  structure,  is  formed 
entirely  from  mesoblast,  and  arises  in  close  connection  with  the  muscular 
plates      The  fascise  and  connective  tissues  spring  fi'om  the  same  soiirce. 

The  cellular  structure  of  the  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands,  and 
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also  of  the  mamniEe,  is  all  of  true  epiblastic  origin  ;  but  their  blood- 
vessels, connective  tissue,  and  other  superadded  parts  are  derived  from 
mesoblast. 


V.   FORMATION  OF  THE   HEAD. 

The  distinction  between  the  head  and  trunk  by  the  formation  of  a 
cer'^'ical  constriction  is  a  change  of  comparatively  late  occurrence,  but  even 
long  before  this  constriction  appears,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  parts 
in  these  three  regions  have  become  apparent.  The  head  may  be  said  to 
consist  at  first  Avholly  of  the  cranial  part, — the  face  being  developed  at  a 
later  period  from  a  series  of  outgrowths  or  bars  which  proceed  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  base  and  front  part  of  the  cranium.  The 
head  in  its  primitive  cranial  form  is,  of  course,  covered  externally  like 
the  rest  of  the  body  by  the  epidermis  derived  from  the  epiblast,  and 
between  this  and  the  primary  medullary  wall  of  the  great  nervous  centre 
a  layer  of  mesoblast  is  soon  interposed,  from  which  originate  the  cover- 

A  Fig.  705.  B 


Fig.  705. 


-Vertical  section  op  the  head  in  eaklt  emdrtoes  of  the  rabbit. 
Magnified.     (From  Mihalkovics. ) 


A,  From  an  embryo  of  five  millimetres  long. 

B.  From  an  embryo  of  six  millimetres  long. 

In  A,  the  faucial  opening  is  still  closed  ;  in  B,  it  is  formed  ;  c,  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle  ;  mc,  meso-cerebrum  ;  mo,  medulla  oblongata  ;  m,  medullary  layer  ;  if,  infundi- 
bulum  ;  am,  amnion  ;  spe,  spheno-ethmoidal,  he,  central  (dorsum  sella;),  and  spo,  spheno- 
occipital parts  of  the  basis  cranii  ;  k,  heart  ;  /,  anterior  extremity  of  primitive  ali- 
mentary canal  and  opening  (later)  of  the  fauces  ;  i,  cephalic  portion  of  primitive 
intestine  ;  ch,  notochord  ;  py,  buccal  and  pituitary  involution. 

ings  of  the  brain,  the  muscular  plates,  the  cartilaginous  and  bony 
elements,  the  true  skin,  the  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
components  of  the  more  advanced  cranial  walls.  This  mesoblast  may 
be  regarded  as  a  cephalic  prolongation  of  the  protovertebral  plates  of  the 
trunk,  but  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  without  undergoing  obvious  meta- 
meric  segmentation. 

The  notochord,  as  already  stated,  extends  for  some  distance  into  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  and  is  there  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  tissue,  the  in- 
vesting mass  of  Eathke,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  ixtrachordal  car- 
tilages forming  the  principal  matrix  of  the  future  bony  walls  of  the, 
cranial  base,  as  far  forward  as  the  sella  turcica.     From  this  place  the 
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cartilaginous  rndimcnts  are  continued  forwards  in  two  more  or  less  united 
bars  named  the  trabecidm  cranii  by  Eathke,  and  having  a  space  between 
them  posteriorly  which  is  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  pituitary  gland. 
The  trabeculaa  stretch  forward  until  they  reach  the  region  of  the  olfactory 
pits,  and  enclose  that  depression  on  each  side  with  the  nasal  cartilages 
developed  from  them  in  front. 

The  basis  cranii  in  this  view  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  a 
posterior  chordal  part  the  occiinto-sphenoid,  and  an  anterior  achordal 
part  the  spheno-ethmoid. 

The  facial  part  of  the  bead,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mainly  composed  of 
plates  or  bar-like  growths  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium  which  may  be  distinguished  as  of  two  sets,  according  as  they 
are  placed  in  front  of  or  behind  the  mouth  or  buccal  cavity.  But  the 
mouth  as  we  know  it  at  a  later  period,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cavity  of 
the  face  or  as  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  alimentary  canal,  has  at  first 
no  existence,  the  anterior  extremity  of  that  canal  being  closed  by  the 
original  cephalic  fold  of  the  blastoderm,  and  the  forehead,  nose,  cheeks, 
jaws  and  lips  being  as  yet  entirely  absent. 

Fig.  706. 

Fig.  706. — Side  view  op  the  head  of  a'n  embryo- 
cuicK  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY.  (From  Balfour. ) 
CH,  cerebral  liemispheres  ;  FB,  thalamen- 
cephalon  ;  MB,  midbrain  ;  Ch,  cerebellum  ;  UB, 
medulla  oblongata ;  N,  nasal  pit  ;  ot,  auditory 
vesicle  not  yet  closed  externally  ;  op,  optic  vesicle, 
with  I,  the  lens,  and  chf,  the  choroidal  fissure  (iu 
mesoblast)  ;  1 F,  the  first  visceral  fold  or  plate,  the 
superior  maxillary  fold  slightly  indicated  above  it  ; 
2,  3,  AF,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  visceral  plates 
•with  the  visceral  clefts  between  them. 

The  mouth  therefore  is  formed  by  a  transverse  cleft  or  depression 
between  facial  bars  or  plates,  and  owes  its  production  as  a  cavity  more 
to  the  development  outwards  of  these  bars,  than  to  the  depression  in- 
wards of  the  anterior  cranial  wall  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  later 
formed  buccal  aperture  or  communication  with  the  pharynx  is  produced 
only  on  the  fifth  day  in  the  chick  by  a  wearing  through  or  absorption 
of  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  of  the  original  cephalic  fold  at  the  fauces 
or  anterior  part  of  the  iDrimitive  alimentary  cavity.  The  facial  plates 
which  are  in  front  of  the  future  mouth,  and  are  sometimes  named 
preoral  arches,  consist  mainly  of  the  single  or  median  fronto-nasal  plate, 
and  in  lateral  pairs  of  the  external  nasal  and  maxillary  plates,  the  last 
constituting  the  basis  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  arising  in  connection  with 
the  mandibular  next  mentioned. 

The  subcranial  plates  or  bars  which  lie  behind  the  mouth,  and  are, 
therefore,  named  jtws/ora?  arches,  consist  in  the  amniota  of  five  pairs  of  wall 
plates,  meeting  each  other  ventrally  below  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The 
first  of  these,  named  mandibular,  is  that  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is 
formed.  The  second  pair  of  bars  is  the  seat  of  development  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  therefore  named  hyoid.  The  three  follow- 
ing bars  correspond  in  their  relations  with  the  most  anterior  of  the 
arches  which  support  the  developed  gills  of  aquatic  vertebrates,  and  may 
therefore  be  strictly  named  branchial, — a  name  which  was  not  inappro- 
priately given  to  the  whole  series  by  their  discoverer,  Rathke. 
,     The  skull  like  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  at  first  entirely  membranous; 
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cliondrification  then  takes  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  blastema  ;  and 
ossification  follows  in  the  third  stage,  partly  in  the  cartilaginons  and 
partly  in  the  membranous  matrices. 

1.  The  Cranitini. — The  basal  portion  of  the  craninm,  as  already 
stated,  consists  primarily  of  two  fundamental  parts.  Of  these  the 
posterior  is  distinguished,  as  before  stated,  by  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  notochord  within  it  as  far  forAvard  as  the  part  of  the 
skull  which  afterwards  becomes  the  dorsum  sellse.  This  portion,  com- 
prehending the  parachordal  plates  which  surround  the  anterior  extremity 


Fig.  707. 


Pig.  707. — The  lower  or   cartilaginous   part  of 

THE     CRANIDJI    OF     A     CHICK     OF     THE      SIXTH    BAY. 

(From  Huxley.) 

1,1,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  2,  the  shaded  portion  here 
and  forwards  is  the  cartilage  of  the  base  of  the  skull ; 
at  2,  the  occipital  part ;  at  3  the  prolongations  of 
cartilage  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  called 
trabcculcB  cranii ;  4,  the  pituitary  space  ;  5,  parts  of 
the  labyrinth. 


of  the  notochord,  contains  the  matrix  of  the 
future  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  car- 
tilages. By  its  later  extension  to  the  sides, 
it  forms  the  matrix  of  the  exoccipitals  and 
the  periotic  mass  of  cartilage  which  sur- 
rounds the  primary  auditory  vesicles.  The  main  part  extends  forward 
below  the  posterior  and  middle  primary  encephalic  vesicles,  ending  at 
the  pituitary  fossa. 

The  sjjheno-eikmoid  portion  of  the  basis  cranii  contains  the  matrix  of 
the  presphenoid,  and  the  septal-ethmoid  cartilages.  It  is  mainly  pro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  trabeculte  cranii,  which  are  in  direct 
continuity  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  parachordals. 

The  trabecular  part  lies  below  the  anterior  encephalic  vesicle,  and 
becomes  greatly  modified  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  development  of  the  nasal  fossre  and  mouth, 
together  with  the  other  parts  of  the  face. 

The  three  principal  sense  organs,  it  may  here  be  stated,  the  nose,  eye, 
and  ear,  formed  in  connection  with  their  several  primai-y  nervous  parts 
derived  respectively  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  thalamencephalon, 
and  the  third  primary  vesicle,  are  interposed  between  the  rudimentary 
parts  of  the  head  as  follows,  viz.  :  the  nose  between  the  frontal, 
ethmoid  and  maxillary  ;  the  eye  between  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid 
and  maxillary  ;  and  the  ear  between  the  basi-occipital,  exoccipital  and 
alisphenoid.  Of  these  the  auditory  vesicles  come  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  thick  cartilaginous  wall  Avhich  is  continuous  with  the  parachordal 
cartilage  and  seems  to  take  the  place  of  that  cartilage  as  a  part  of  the 
general  cranial  wall. 

While  the  base  of  the  cranium,  to  the  extent  already  mentioned,  is 
cartilaginous  in  its  origin,  the  lateral  and  upper  walls  are  chiefly  of 
membranous  formation,  as  in  the  squama  occipitis,  the  squamo -zygomatic 
of  the  temporal,  the  parietal  and  the  frontal  bones. 

The  membranous  tissue  in  which  these  flat  bones  of  the  cranial  vault 
are  formed  is  regarded  by  Kolliker  as  of  dermal  origin,  and  the  bones  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  investing  bones.     Their  formation  is  however 
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in  part  supplemented  by  the  extension  upon  them  from  below  of  a  plate 
&f  cartilage  which  is  placed  internally  to  the  membranous  matrix. 

The  trabecute  stretch  forward  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head, 
and  maintain  the  foremost  place  in  the  seat  of  the  nasal  cartilages  and 
external  apertures  of  the  nose.     Behind  these  the  coalesced  trabeculee 


Fig.  708. 


Fig.  708. — View  from  below  op  the  carti- 
laginous BASE  OF  THE  CRANIUM  WITH  ITS 
OSSIFIC      CENTRES      IN      A      HUMAN      FCETUS      OP 

ABOUT  FOUR  MONTHS.    (From  Huxley,  slightly 
altered. ) 

The  bone  is  dotted  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
cartilage,  which  is  shaded  with  lines.  1,  the 
basilar  part,  2,  the  condyloid  or  lateral  parts, 
and  3,  4,  the  tabular  or  superior  part  of  the 
occipital  surrounding  the  foramen  magnum  ;  5, 
centres  of  the  presphenoid  on  the  inside  of  the 
optic  foramen  ;  6,  centres  of  the  post-sphenoid  ; 

7,  centres  of  the  lesser  wings  or  orbito-sphenoid  ; 

8,  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  9  and  10,  parts 
of  the  labyrinth. 


form  a  narrow  ethmo-vomerine  car- 
tilage, the  nasal  septum,  round  the  back 
of  which  the  vomer  is  formed  as  a 
bony  splent  covering  ;  while  in  the  hinder  lyre-shaped  interval  of  the 
separated  trabecular  is  placed  the  infundibulmn  in  connection  with  the 
pituitary  body. 

From  the  side  of  the  presphenoid  cartilage  the  matrix  of  the  orbito- 
sphenoids  or  lesser  wings,  containing  the  optic  foramina,  is  developed  : 
and  from  the  sides  of  the  basi-sphenoid  proceeds  the  matrix  of  the 
greater  wings,  which  are  also  cartilaginous  in  their  origin. 

in  the  periotic  or  cartilaginous  rudiment  of  the  temporal  bone  three 
centres  of  formation  are  distinguished  by  Huxley,  viz.:  1.  Opisthotic,  or 
that  surrounding  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  cochlea  ;  2,  prooHc,  or  that 
which  encloses  the  superior  semicircular  canal  ;  and  3,  ejnofic,  or  that 

rig.  709.  Yig,  709. — Basilar  part  of  the  primordial  cranium 

OF    A    human    FiETUS    OF    THREE    MONTHS,   SEEN    FROM 

ABOVE.      (From  Koiliker.) 

a,  upper  half  of  the  squama  occipitis  ;  h,  lower  half  of 
the  same  ;  c,  cartilaginous  plate  extending  into  it  ;  d, 
(in  the  foramen  magnum)  the  exoccipital  ;  e,  basi-occipital ; 
/,  petrous,  with  the  meatus  auditorius  internus;  g,  dorsum 
sella?,  with  two  nuclei  belonging  to  the  basi-sphenoid 
bone  ;  h,  nuclei  in  the  anterior  clinoid  processes ;  i,  great 
wing  nearly  entirely  ossified  ;  I;  small  wings  ;  I,  crista 
galli ;  »?,  cribrethmoid  ;  n,  cartilaginous  nose  ;  o,  strip  of 
cartilage  between  the  sphenoid  and  the  parietal  ;  jj, 
osseous  plate  between  the  lesser  wings  and  the  cribriform 
plate. 

which  surrounds  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  and  extends  into  the 
mastoid  portion.  They  soon  unite  into  one  so  as  to  form  the  petro- 
mastoid  bone. 

Here  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  parts  of  the  skull  before- 
mentioned,  the  ethmo-turbinals  and  cribriform  plate,  the  styloid  process 
and  the  tlu-ee  auditory  ossicles   are  of  cartilaginous  origin  ;  but  the 
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tympanic  ring,  the  nasal,  maxillary  and  other  facial  bones  are  all  formed 
in  membrane.     To  these,  however,  we  shall  recur  hereafter. 

In  the  cranium  of  the  human  embryo  chondrification  begins  in  the 
basilar  portion  in  the  fourth,  and  fifth  weeks,  and  is  nearly  completed 
for  the  principal  parts  by  the  eighth  week,  soon  after  which  in  the  course 
of  the  tenth  week  cartilaginous  ossification  sets  in.  But  in  some  of  the 
membrane  bones,  as  for  example  in  the  lower  jaw,  ossification  begins  at 
a  much  earlier  date,  probably  in  the  sixth  week. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  greatly  modified  at  an  early  period  of  deve- 
lopment by  the  cranial  flexure  as  well  as  by  the  changes  which  accom- 
pany the  development  of  new  parts. 

The  Cranial  Flexures. — The  earliest  and  the  most  important  of  the 
cranial  flexures  is  that,  previously  mentioned,  which  takes  place  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  and  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain 
or  middle  encephalic  vesicle.  At  this  place  the  medullary  tube,  and  the 
substance  forming  the  wall  of  the  cranium  especially,  undergo  a  sudden 

Fig.  710. — Longitudinal  section  through  the  Fig.  710. 

HEAD  OP  AN  EMBRYO   OF   FOUR  WEEKS.      (From  - 

Kblliker.)     \o. 

V,  anterior  encephalic  vesicle,  cerebral  portion ; 
z,  inter- brain  ;  m,  mid-brain  ;  h,  cerebellum  ;  n, 
medulla  oblongata  ;  no  and  a,  optic  vesicle  ;  o, 
auditory  depression  ;  t,  centre  of  basi-cranial 
flexure  ;  t',  lateral  and  hinder  parts  of  tentorium  ; 
p,  the  fold  of  epiblast  which  forms  the  hypo- 
physis cerebri. 

bending  downwards  and  forwards,  so 

as    to    cause    the   projection    of    the 

thickened  cranial  base  in  a  marked  manner  upwards.     This  coincides 

with  the  place  where  the  parachordals  and  the  trabeculas  meet,  and  where 

inferiorly  the  pituitary  body,  and  superiorly  the  infundibulum  come  into 

close  relation. 

Above  and  behind  this,  the  mid-brain  gives  greatest  prominence  to 
the  part  of  the  cranium  occupied  by  it,  a  feature  which  remains  cha- 
racteristic of  the  embryo  head  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  great  cranial  flexure  thus  marks  the  division  between  the  strictly 
basi-cranial,  or  occipito-sphenoidal,  and  the  basi-facial,  or  spheno- 
ethmoidal part,  the  chorda  terminating  between  those  two  portions  of 
the  cranial  base,  Avith  a  thinner  pointed  part.  Here  the  end  of  the 
chorda  is  bent  downwards  and  forwards,  and  terminates  in  the  post- 
sphenoid  body,  at  the  dorsiun  sellse. 

Other  flexures  also  occur  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
brain,  but  these  do  not  affect  materially  the  external  form  of  the  head. 
In.  man  and  the  higher  mammals  the  gTeatest  modification  of  that  form 
results  primarily  from  the  expansion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
secondarily  from  the  formation  and  proportional  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  jaws  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 

I.  Tlie  Pace. — The  formation  of  the  facial  part  of  the  head  takes 
place  superficially  by  the  downward  and  forward  gro\Hh  from  the 
front  and  base  of  the  simple  cranium  of  the  median  fronto-nasal 
and  the  lateral  maxillary  and  mandibular  plates,  and  more  deeply  by 
the  development  of  parts  in  connection  with  the  cranio-facial  axis, 
which  is  formed  by  the  spheno-ethmoid  extension  of  the  trabeculse 
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cranii.  These  formative  changes  are  of  a  rery  complex  kind,  and  com- 
prehend the  production  of  the  external  nose,  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the 
jaws  and  palate,  the  deeper  nasal  fossse  and  their  labyrinth,  the  buccal 
cavity  and  the  orbits,  the  auricle,  auditory  meatus  and  tympano- 
Eustachian  passages,  together  with  the  various  cavities  of  the  bones  in 
communication  with  the  involuted  nasal  passages,  such  as  the  ethmoid, 
maxillary,  sphenoid  and  frontal  sinuses. 

These  parts  all  arise  mainly  in  mesoblastic  tissue,  but  are  covered 
externally  by  epiblast,  or  are  lined  internally  by  that  layer,  excepting 
the  tympano-Eustachian  passage,  which  has  a  hypoblastic  lining.  The 
basi-facial  axis  is  at  first  necessarily  very  short,  as  it  lies  only  below  the 
undeveloped  first  cerebral  vesicle,  but  it  speedily  assumes  greater  propor- 
tions as  it  is  elongated  forward  with  the  enlargement  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  nasal  and  buccal  fossEe. 

The  nasal  fossse  take  their  origin  in  the  form  of  two  simple  depres- 
sions, the  primary  olfadory  or  nasal  pits,  which  appear  on  the  lower 
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Fig.     711.  —  Cranium    and    face    of    the 

HUMAN     KMBIiYO,      SEEN     FF.OM     BEFOKE. 


.  „  (From  Ecker.) 

A  B 

/'         -  jti^lBmilih,  ■^'  from  an  embryo  of  about  three  weeks  : 

'**  mill    "''UlSr^  "'"'    ^'its^io^   cerebral    vesicles    and    cerebral 

\  ^"Tllittmlm  hemispheres  ;  2,    inter-brain  ;   3,   middle  or 

'                *  m      'W     1™  fronto-nasal  process  ;    4,   superior  maxillary 

L    *Ny— *■  Ml        if  I     — 41— i  plate  ;  5,   the  eye  ;  6,   inferior  maxillary  or 

iW        _J  Hllld  //flu  Mb  •  » 

t    **1    "^  i|||i     ,||S|     I  III  mandibular  plate  (first  postoral) ;  7,  second 

S  "*■  ^^  ^■illilllllliliw  plate  ;  8,  third  ;  9,  fourth,  and  behind  each 

'■  KHIliim       — r  of  these  four  plates  their  respective  pharyn- 

1  gy^^JiwSaSr' jp — (  geal    clefts.       B,    from   an    embryo   of    five 

£?''~"'*!!2iEir^'^ — *  weeks  :  1,  2,  3,   and  5,  the  same  as  in  A  ; 

^  '  f''^T5^'  I    '  "**€  4,  the  external  nasal  or  lateral  frontal  pro- 

f"         7  I  cess  ;    6,    the  superior  maxillary  plate  ;    7, 

the  mandibular  ;    x  ,  the  tongue  ;  8,  the  first 

pharyngeal  cleft,  which  becomes  the  auditory  passage. 

surface  of  the  wall  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  at  a  very  early  period 
when  no  other  parts  of  the  face  have  yet  been  formed.  But  the  trabe- 
cular part  of  the  cranial  wall,  now  extending  forwards  and  doubling 
itself  at  its  anterior  extremity,  curves  round  both  the  nasal  pits  from  the 
inside  and  above,  so  as  to  cover  them  in  some  sort  with  a  dome  (Parker), 
in  connection  with  which  are  afterwards  formed  the  forepart  of  the  septum 
and  the  lateral  nasal  cartilages.  The  nasal  pits  have  at  first  no  connec- 
tion with  the  mouth,  which  forms  a  transverse  depression  in  the  lower 
and  hinder  part  of  the  future  face  ;  but  later,  or  by  the  fifth  week  in 
the  human  embryo,  these  cavities  are  brought  into  communication  \)j 
the  formation  of  the  nasal  grooves  which  run  backwards  one  from  each 
olfactory  pit  into  the  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nasal  fossae  begin 
to  extend  themselves  upwards  as  nan'ow  passages  on  each  side  of  the 
enlarging  septum,  the  lower  part  of  the  fosste  being  still  left  in  open 
communication  with  the  buccal  cavity, 

Fronto-nasal  Plate. — The  external  nose  owes  its  origin  to  the 
development  of  the  fronto-nasal  plate,  previously  mentioned,  which 
forms  a  broad  median  lappet  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  the  human 
embryo,  descending  from  the  front  of  the  cranium  between  the  two  large 
ocular  vesicles  as  far  as  the  transverse  buccal  cleft.  It  is  free  in  front 
and  inferiorly,  but  behind  it  is  in  union  with  the  parts  developed  from 
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the  trabecular  axis.  Its  lower  border  encloses  the  nasal  pits  which  come 
to  form  deep  notches  in  it,  and  it  is  thus  divided  into  a  median  and  two 
lateral  nasal  processes.  The  central  division  forms  the  prominent  part 
of  the  future  nose  with  its  columella  below,  and  its  further  prolongation 
downwards  gives  rise  to  the  lunula  or  central  part  of  the  upper  lip  ; 
while  the  parts  outside  the  nasal  notches,  the  external  nasal  jjrocesses, 
receding  somewhat,  reach  the  orbital  fissure,  and  are  the  source,  later,  of 
the  alse  of  the  nose. 

The  further  development  of  the  nose  consists  mainly  in  the  formation 
of  the  deeper  parts,  such  as  the  septum,  cribriform  plates,  and  the 
labyrinth  or  turbinal  portions,  which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  olfactory  organ.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  its  relation  to  the 
face  and  mouth. 

The  Mouth. — The  buccal  cavity  arises  as  a  wide  cleft  or  depression 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  having  above  it  the  fronto-nasal  process 
in  the  middle,  and  the  superior  maxillary  processes  on  each  side,  and 
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Fig.  712. — Outlines  showing  the  early  changes  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  the 

HUMAN  EMBRYO. 

A,  profile  view  of  tlie  head  and  fore  part  of  tte  body  of  an  embryo  of  about  four  weeks 
(from  nature,  y')  :  a,  the  auditory  vesicle;  1,  mandibular  arch,  and  behind  this  are  seen 
the  three  following  arches  with  the  corresponding  pharyngeal  clefts.  B,  embryo  of 
about  six  weeks  (from  Ecker,  f) ;  1,  the  lower  jaw  :  V,  the  first  pharyngeal  cleft,  now 
widening  at  the  dorsal  end,  where  it  forms  the  meatus  externus  ;  the  second  cleft  is 
still  visible,  but  the  third  and  fourth  clefts  are  closed  and  the  corresponding  plates  have 
nearly  disappeared.  C,  from  a  human  foetus  of  nine  weeks  (from  nature,  \) ;  the  features 
of  the  face  are  now  roughly  formed  ;  the  meatus  is  forming  in  the  dorsal  end  of  the  first 
pharyngeal  cleft,  and  the  auricle  is  beginning  to  rise  from  its  outer  border. 


below  it  the  first  pair  of  visceral  arches  or  mandibular  plates,  which 
meet  each  other  in  the  middle,  and  are  continuous  round  the  outer 
angles  of  the  mouth  with  the  maxillary  processes  ;  the  deepening  of  the 
buccal  cavity  itself  being  mainly  due  to  the  outward  development  of 
these  several  processes. 

The  primitive  mouth  (stomodceimi)  is  therefore  lined  entirely  by  epi- 
blast,  and  is  separated  from  the  fore-end  of  the  pharynx  by  this  layer, 
as  well  as  by  the  inflection  of  the  visceral  mesoblast  and  the  hypoblast 
which  close  that  cavity  anteriorly.  The  establishment  of  a  communica- 
tion between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  by  the  wearing  through  of  the 
several  blastodermic  layers  named,  in  the  form  at  first  of  a  vertical  slit, 
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takes  placG  on  the  fifth  clay  in  the  chick,  and  probably  at  the  cightli  or 
ninth  week  in  the  human  embryo.  To  this  change,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  aperture  of  the  fauces,  reference  will  again  be  made  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  alimentary  caftal.  From  what  has  been  said  pre- 
viously, it  is  apparent  that  the  upper  lip  is  formed  in  part  by  the  fronto- 
nasal and  maxillary  plates  which  are  at  first  separated  by  the  orbital 
fissures,  and  that  the  lower  lip  is  a  part  of  the  mandibular  plates.  The 
integrity  of  the  upper  lip  is  established  by  the  inward  advance  of  the 
superficial  part  of  the  lateral  maxillary  processes,  which,  coalescing  with 
both  the  internal  and  external  nasal  processes,  close  in  the  nasal  notches 
inferiorly  as  the  nostrils,  and  obliterate  in  great  part  the  orbital  fissures, 


Fig.   713. — Head    of    human   embryo    op    eight    weeks,    seen 

FROM    BELOW,    THE     LOWER    JAW    HAVING     BEEN     REMOVED.        |. 

(FromKolliker.) 

?i,  the  external  nasal  apertures  ;  i,  premaxillary  process,  and 
oiitside  tliis  the  internal  nasal  aperture  ;  vi,  palatal  process  advanc- 
ing from  the  side  to  form  the  imrtition  between  mouth  and  nose  ; 
2),  common  cavity  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  pharynx. 

leaving  only  more  deeply  within  them  the  lachrymal 
canals  or  nasal  ducts.  While  the  upper  lip  is  thus 
completed  superficially,  a  deeper  development  and  union  of  the  maxillary 
and  intermaxillary  matrices  occurs,  which  leads  to  the  completion  of  the 
alveolar  arch. 

The  separation  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  strictly  so  called  from  the 
nasal  fosste,  is  efiected  by  the  development  of  the  palatal  or  pterygo- 
palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary  plate,  which  advancing  inwards  from 
the  two  sides  meet  and  coalesce  with  each  other  and  with  the  septum 
descending  from  above  in  the  middle  line.  But  this  median  union  does 
not  in  the  same  form  extend  to  the  anterior  part  which  is  occupied  by 
the  intermaxillary  process ;  for  here  the  maxillo-intermaxillary  cleft  is 
double,  and,  when  the  union  of  the  opposite  parts  takes  place,  the  naso- 
palatine canal  is  left  as  the  vestige  of  the  previous  fissures. 


Fig.   714. 


Fig.  714. — Outline  of  a 

TRANSVERSE  VERTICAL 
SECTION  THROUGH  THE 
NOSE    AND    UPPER  JAWS 

OP  A  sheep's  embryo 

WITH       OPEN      PALATE. 

(FromKolliker)  slightly 


The  lower  jaw  and 
tongue  are  removed  ;  m.the 
mouth  ;  d,  dental  germs  ; 
21,  the  palate  plates  ap- 
proaching each  other  in 
the  middle ;  /,  the  nasal 
fossffi  ;  c,  nasal  cartilage  ; 
s,  septal  cartilage  ;  j,  the  two  organs  of  Jacobson  with  their  cartilages  internally. 

The  median  union  of  the  palate  begins  in  front  about  the  eighth 
week  in  the  human  embryo,  and  reaches  the  back  part,  when  completed, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks.  There  are  thus  formed  the  hard  and  soft 
palates  as  the  floor  of  the  lower  or  respiratory  part  of  the  nasal  fossae, 
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leading  posteriorly  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  roof  of  the  proper  buccal 
cavity.  The  malformatioas  of  double  hare-lip  and  masillo -intermaxil- 
lary clefts,  which  usually  accompany  it  on  one  or  both  sides,  together 
with  that  of  the  single  or  median  cleft  palate  in  its  various  degrees, 
receive  an  interesting  explanation  from  the  study  of  the  developmental 
phenomena  now  referred  to. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  septum  and  inteimaxillary  plate 
that  there  are  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  embryo  as  well  as  in  that 
of  other  mammals  the  rudiments  of  the  Organ  of  Jacobson  and  the  inferior 
internal  nasal  cartilages  which  surround  them  externally  (see  fig.  714). 

It  may  f ui-ther  be  mentioned  at  this  place  that  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at 
a  veiy  early  period,  as  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  human  embryo,  there 
is  formed  the  diverticulum  lined  by  epiblast,  which  in  its  combination  with  the 
infundibulum  and  farther  development,  gives  rise  to  the  pituitary  body  (see 
later,  p.  831). 

In  the  superficial  part  of  the  maxillary  plates  are  fomiedthe  superior  maxillary 
and  malar  as  membrane  or  investing  bones,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  orbit  in 
connection  vnth  the  nasal  duct  the  lachrymal  bones. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  bones  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  trabeculas,  such  as  the  pre-sphenoid,  orbito-sphenoid,  septal  ethmoid,  cribri- 
form and  ethmo-turbinal,  which  have  all  cartilaginous  matrices,  and  those  which 
are  of  membranous  origin  and  have  an  investing  character,  such  as  the  nasal, 
lachrymal,  vomer,  internal  pterygoid,  palatal,  superior  maxillary,  malar  and 
mandibular  bones  of  the  face.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  (KoUiker)  that 
the  various  sinuses  Avhich  come  to  occupy  places  within  some  of  the  cranial  and 
facial  bones,  such  as  the  ethmoid,  maxillary,  sphenoid  and  frontal,  all  arise  by 
extension  of  the  epiblastic  lining  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  are  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  cartilaginous  capsules,  within  each  of  which  the  epiblastic  exten- 
sion is  situated,  and  that  these  epiblastic  and  cartilaginous  capsules  make  their 
way  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  respective  bones  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  siauses,  the  bones  beiug  gradually  hollowed  out  by  absorption  to  receive 
them.  In  this  process  the  ethmoid  sinuses  are  the  earliest  to  be  formed,  begin- 
ning at  the  sixth  month  in  the  human  embryo  ;  the  maxillary  follow  very  soon,  or 
nearly  at  the  same  stage,  but  continue  to  grow  for  a  long  time.  The  sinuses  do  not 
penetrate  the  sphenoid  till  about  the  seventh  year,  having  peculiar  relations  with 
the  bones  of  Bertia  (see  vol.  I.,  p.  72),  and  the  frontal  sinuses  are  the  latest  in 
appearing,  not  having  made  much  progress  tiU  the  age  of  puberty,  when  they 
expand  rapidly,  and  when  also  all  the  others  undergo  a  greater  extension. 

2.  Postoral  Visceral  Arches — Branchial  Arches. — The  formation 
of  the  lateral  and  lower  parts  of  the  face,  including  the  mouth  and 
lower  jaws,  the  hyoid  apparatus,  the  auricles  and  tympano-Eustachian 
passages,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  sub- 
cranial pairs  of  processes  which  are  most  appropriately  named  the 
Visceral  Arches,  as  enclosing  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  or  pharyngeal 
portion  of  the  primary  alimentary  cavity.  The  visceral  arches  now 
referred  to  were  first  described  by  Rathke  in  1825,  (No.  173,)  and  from 
their  general  homology  with  the  arches  of  the  gills  in  aquatic  animals  were 
named  by  him  the  branchial  arches.  Their  development  was  subsequently 
very  fully  investigated  by  Eeichert  (1837,  No.  174). 

In  the  amiiiota  the  postoral  visceral  arches  are  four,  or,  according  to 
som6,  five  in  number.  The  first  or  anterior  of  these  plates,  which  forms 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  mouth,  and  is  named  mandibulcur ,  is  the  seat 
of  formation  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  second,  named  hyoid,  gives  origin  in 
part  to  the  hyoid  apparatus  ;  the  third  arch,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the 
hyoid  bone  is  formed,  and  which  may  be  named  thyro-hyoicl,  corresponds  to 
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the  first  of  those  which  in  aquatic  animals  nncTcrgoes  full  l)ranchial  de- 
velopment, but  which  in  the  amniota,  like  the  two  following  it,  never 
bears  gills. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  arches  have  no  special  names,  but  might  be 
termed  post-hyoid  or  cervical,  as  being  situated  in  the  place  where  the 
elongation  of  the  neck  occurs  at  a  later  period, — a  process  w^hich  gives 
rise  to  some  of  the  peculiar  features  familiar  to  anatomists  as  character- 
ising the  parts  occupying  the  cervical  region. 

Visceral  Clefts. — Behind  each  of  these  visceral  arches  there  is 
placed  on  each  side  a  cleft  which  runs  through  the  wall  of  the  body 
from  the  external  surface  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  thus  bringing 
epiblast  and  hypoblast  into  continuity.  The  first  of  these  clefts,  which 
from  its  position  may  be  named  hijo-ma7idibular,  is  afterwards  the  seat 
of  the  formation  of  the  Eustachian  passage  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum 


Fig.  715. 


ilD. 


Fig.    715. — Side    view    of    the    head    of    an 

EMBRYO-CHICK    OF    THE    THIRD     DAT.         (FrOm 

Balfour. ) 


CII,  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  FB,  vesicle  of  the 
third  ventricle  ;  MB,  mid-brain  ;  Oh,  cerebellum  ; 
HB,  medulla  oblongata  ;  N,  nasal  pit ;  ot, 
auditory  vesicle  not  yet  closed  externally  ;  op, 
optic  vesicle,  witli  I,  the  lens,  and  ch.f,  the 
orbital  fissure  (in  mesoblast)  ;  IF,  the  first 
visceral  fold  or  i^late,  the  superior  maxillarj'  fold 
slightly  indicated  above  it  ;  2,  3,  iF,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  visceral  plates  with  the  visceral 
clefts  between  them. 

internally,  while  the  meatus  auditorius  is  developed  externally  round  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  cleft  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  two  arches  ;  the  membrana  tympani  growing  up  between  them. 
The  external  auricle  is  developed  from  the  integument  behind  the 
meatus.  The  three  remaining  clefts,  which  represent  branchial  aper- 
tures of  aquatic  animals,  are  all  closed  in  the  amniota  at  an  early  period, 
corresponding  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  in  the  human  embryo. 

In  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  in  the  elasmobranchs  and  cyclostomes, 
the  hinder  branchial  arches  are  more  numerous  than  in  other  animals,  and  in 
some  the  hyoid  arch  possesses  a  developed  g-ill.  In  aquatic  animals  generally  the 
gill  arches  have  cartilaginous  bars,  but  in  man  and  mammals  it  is  only  in  the 
three  first  visceral  arches,  that  is,  the  mandibular,  hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid,  that 
cartilaginous  bars  are  fonned. 

Through  each  of  the  visceral  arches  there  runs  a  considerable  arterial  vessel, 
which  is  one  of  the  five  pairs  of  vascular  arches  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
aortic  bulb,  and  which  in  the  embryoes  of  amniota  reunite  dorsally,  without  sub- 
division into  branchial  vessels,  to  form  the  aorta  (see  Vascular  System,  p.  868). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  stated  by  Balfour  that  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  branchial  plates  in  elasmobranchs  there  is  in  the  outer  part  of 
each  of  them  a  cavity  extending  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  ends,  which  he 
regards  as  having  been  derived  by  extension  from  the  general  body-cavity  in  the 
same  manner  as  occui'S  in  the  vertebral  somites  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  and 
further  that  muscle-plates  are  formed  round  these  head  cavities,  which  probably 
furnish  the  rudiments  of  a  certain  number  of  the  head  muscles. 

Farihcr  Destination  of  the  Visceral  Arches. — Some  of  the  remaining 
facts  respecting  the  development  of  the  visceral  arches  will  be  most 
conveniently  described  along  with  those  relating  to  the  formation  of 
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the  ear  and  other  organs  with  which  they  are  associated.  Here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  shortly  the  principal  destination  of  each  of 
them, 

The  cartilage  of  the  first  or  mandibular  visceral  arch  has  long  been 
known  as  the  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which  occupies  the  deeper  part  of  the 
arch  from  a  very  early  period,  and,  attaining  considerable  size,  remains 
visible  in  the  human  foetus  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  Its 
proximal  portion  is  now  known  to  be  converted  into  the  malleus  of 
mammals,  and  into  the  homologous  quadrate  bone  of  reptiles  and  birds. 

In  mammals  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  mainly  with  the  dentary 
bone  of  other  animals,  is  developed  at  a  very  early  period  first  from 


Fig.  716. — Plan  of  the  skull,  &c.,  Fig.  716. 

OF   THE  EMBRYO  PIG,   SEEN    FROM 

BELOW.  Magnified  ten  diameters. 
(From  Parker.) 

tr,  cartilage  of  the  trabeculse  ;  ctr, 
corntia  trabecularum ;  pn,  prenasal 
cartilage  ;  2:>pg,  pterygo-palatine  car- 
tilage ;  mn,  the  mandibular  arch 
with  Meckel's  cartilage ;  au,  the 
auditory  vesicle  ;  hy,  the  cerato- 
hyoid  arch  ;  thh,  the  thyro-hyoid ; 
fy,  the  pituitary  fossa ;  cA,  the 
notochord  in  the  cranial  basis,  sixr- 
rounded  by  the  parachordals  (a')  ; 
VII,  facial  nerve  ;  ix,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal ;  x,  pneumogastric  ;  xii,  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

membrane  outside  Meckel's  car- 
tilage ;  but  it  is  also  partially 
incorporated  with  those  car- 
tilages at  their  lower  or  distal 
part  where  they  meet  each  other 
in  the  symphysis.  A  part  of 
Meckel's  Cartilage  between  the 
jaw  and  the  malleus  is  con- 
verted into  the  so-called  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the 
jaw. 

The  second  or  hyoid  "visceral  arch  is  originally  closely  united  with 
the  first  arch  at  its  cranial  extremity  below  the  auditory  capsule.  It 
contains  in  its  proximal  part  the  cartilaginous  matrix  of  the  incus, 
which  becomes  aiticulated  with  the  head  of  the  malleus  formed  in  the 
adjacent  proximal  part  of  the  mandibular  arch.  The  remainder  of  this 
cartilaginous  bar  forms  the  tympano-hyal  and  styloid  processes,  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament,  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the  hyoid  bone  (cerato-hyal). 

The  third  visceral  arch  or  thyi'o-hyoid  gives  rise,  by  its  cartilaginous 
matrix,  to  the  great  wings  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  supports  the 
•rudiment  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  larynx. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  arches,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  considered 

as  belonging  to  the  neck  rather  than  to  the  head.      The  congenital 

fissures  of  the  neck  which  have  been  observed  as  a  malformation,  and 

which  usually  open  externally  far  down  in  that  region,  may  be  due  ta 
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the  persistence  of  one  or  more  of  the  branchial  clefts,  much  drawn  out 
by  the  cervical  elongation. 

The  tongue  is  formed,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  connection  with  the 
threo  first  visceral  arches,  but  mainly  with  the  mandibular.    Its  covering 

Fig.  717. — Side  view  of  the  mandibular  and 

HYOID  arches  in  AN  E3IBRY0  PIG  OF  I3  INCH 

IN  LENGTH.     (From  Balfour,  after  Pai'ker.) 

tg,  tongue  ;  mi,  Meckel's  cartilage  ;  ml,  body 
of  malleus  ;  m6,  its  manubrium  or  handle  ;  t.ti/, 
tegmen  tympani  ;  i,  incus  ;  st,  stapes  ;  i.hy, 
inter-byal  ligament ;  st.h,  stylo-byal  cartilage  ; 
h.h,  liypobyal  ;  bh,  basibrancbial  ;  th.h,  rudi- 
ment of  first  branchial  arch  ;  7a,  facial  nerve. 
See  also  fig.  745,  p.  839. 

is  derived  from  the  epiblast  of  the  mouth,  its  muscular  substance 
probably  proceeds  from-  the  muscle-plates  of  the  visceral  arches,  and  it 
rests  by  its  base  on  the  mesial  process  of  the  third  arch,  the  basihyoid 
element. 

Relation  of  Developmental  Facts  to  tlie  Morphology  of  tlie  Head. — 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  there  is  no  primary  segmentation  of  the 
formative  elements  of  the  head  similar  to  the  division  of  the  vertebral  or  msso- 
blastic  somites  of  the  trunk  ;  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting-  proofs  that  the 
development  of  the  head  takes  place  in  its  earlier  phases  on  essentially  the  same 
plan,  and  from  the  same  blastodermic  elements  as  the  axial  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
while  there  are  also  sufficient  grounds  for  recognising  in  the  later  stages  of  tlie 
formation  of  the  cartilaginous  matrices,  and  in  the  ossification  of  the  bones, 
indications  of  some  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  cranial  and  facial  elements. 

These  indications  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  1,  the  prolongation  of  the  noto- 
ch.ord  and  its  parachordal  investment  from  the  vertebral  axis  of  the  trunk  into 
the  cranial  base  ;  2,  the  enlargements  of  the  notochord  at  certain  places  cor- 
responding with  the  later  separation  of  the  bones  ;  3,  the  division  of  the 
visceral  arches  and  the  extension  of  the  body  cavity  into  their  substance,  together 
with  the  formation  of  muscle-plates  in  each  of  them ;  4,  the  general  similarity 
in  the  relations  of  the  cranial  and  facial  bases  and  the  neural  arches  to  the 
nervous  centre  and  the  issue  of  the  nerves  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  these  to 
the  visceral  or  alimentary  cavity  on  the  other.  But  while  these  considerations 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  morphological  correspondence  between  cephalic  and 
vertebral  rudiments,  much  is  still  wanting  to  fill  up  the  details  of  the  comparison 
between  them  ;  and,  admitting  the  serial  homology  to  exist,  the  number  of  meta- 
meric  somites  or,  divisions  of  the  head  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means  determined. 


II.  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalisations  resulting  from  modern 
embryological  inquiry,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Balfour,  that  all 
the  organs  of  the  nervous  system  take  their  origin  from  the  epiblast,  or 
from  the  same  source  as  the  cuticular  covering  of  the  body.  And  this 
fact  is  not  confined  to  vertebrate  animals,  but  is  universal  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Metazoa. 


I.    THE    CEREBRO-SPINAL    CENTRE. 


In  Vertebrates  the  first  of  these  organs  to  appear  is  the  great  nervous 
centre  comprising  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  their  primary  rudimen- 
tary form  of  a  simple  medullary  tube  (as  previously  stated  at  p.  749) ;  and 
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it  is  now  ascertained  that  wliile  the  central  organs  are  produced  by  an 
involution  and  rapid  growth  of  the  epiblast  in  the  line  of  the  vertebral 
axis  of  the  body,  the  roots  and  part  at  least  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
developed  by  secondary  extension  from  the  primary  medullary  centre. 


Ficr.  718. 


Fig.  719. 


Fig.  718.  Outline  feoji  above  of  the 
embryo  chick  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  dat. 

1  to  2,  the  tliree  primary  encepLalic 
vesicles  enclosed  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
by  the  cephalic  fold  ;  3,  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity c^  the  medullary  canal  dilated 
into  a  rhomboid  space  in  which  is  the 
primitive  trace  ;  4,  4,  seven  proto- vertebral 
somites. 

Fig.  719.— Embryo    of   the   dog  more 

ADVANCED,   SEEN  FROM    ABOVE.       (After 

Bischoff.) 

The  medullary  canal  is  now  closed  in  ; 
c,  the  anterior  encephalic  vesicle  ;  o,  the 
primitive  optic  vesicle  ;  au,  the  primitive 
auditory  vesicle  opposite  the  third  en- 
cephalic vesicle ;  am,  the  cephalic  fold 
of  the  amnion  ;  or,  the  vitelline  veins 
entering  the  heart  posteriorly ;  fv,  the 
protovertebral  somites. 

But  it  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained  whether  the  whole  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  are  derived  from  this  source  or  are  formed  by  secondary  differen- 
tiation fr'om  blastema  in  the  more  remote  seats  of  their  origin. 

From  what  has  been  previously  stated  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
rudiment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centre  is  formed  more  immedi- 
ately from  the  thickened  medullary  plates  of  the  involuted  epiblast,  the 
ridges  of  which,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  blastoderm,  become  united 
dorsally  along  the  middle  line  so  as  to  close  in  a  hollow  medullary  tube  of 
a  cylindrical  form.  This  tube  is  wider  at  its  anterior  or  cephalic  extre- 
mity, and  this  dilated  portion  becomes  divided  by  partial  constrictions, 
first  into  two,  and  very  soon  after  into  three  primary  cerebral  or 
encephalic    vesicles,    which   represent    anterior,    middle    and    posterior 


Fig.  720. — Transverse  sec- 
tion THROUGH  THE  EMBRYO 
OP  the  CHICK  AND  BLASTO- 
DERM AT  THE  END  OP 
THE  FIRST  DAY.  MAGNIFIED 
FROM     90     TO      100      TIMES, 

(From  Kolliker.) 


Fig.  720. 


«fj>       £^tvh        d  il      ti  u'p      ^^ 


Ji,  epiblast ;  dd,  hypoblast ;  sp,  mesoblast ;  Pv,  medullary  groove  ;  m,  medullary 
plates  ;  ch,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  tuvp,  proto- vertebral  plate ;  uicli,  commencement  of  division 
of  mesoblast  into  its  upper  and  lower  laminte  ;  between  Rf  and  h  the  dorsal  laminse  or 
ridges  which  by  their  approximation  close  in  the  medullary  canal. 

primary  divisions  of  the  brain.  The  spinal  portion  retains  a  more 
uniform  cylindrical  shape,  excepting  towards  the  caudal  extremity, 
where  it  is  longer  in  being  formed,  and  remains  for  a  time  a  flat  open 
rhomboidal  dilatation.  The  continuous  cavity  enclosed  within  the 
primitive  medullary  tube  is  the  same  with  that  which,  variously  modi- 

3  o  2 
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fied,  afterwards  constitutes  the  central  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  formative  cells  composing  the  medullary  substance  are  at  first 

Fig.  721. 


Fig.  721. — Transverse  sectioit  op   an   embrto  chice   of   the  latter  half  of  the 

SECOND    DAT,    AT    THE     PLACE    WHERE     THE    A^ERTEBEAL    SOMITES    CEASE.       \^        (FrOHL 

Kolliker.) 
no,   dorsal  ridges  ;  rf,  medvillary  groove,  or  canal  beginning  to  close ;  tiwp,  proto- 
vertebral  plate  ;  sp,   lateral  plate  of  the  mesoMast  ;  A,   epiblast  ;   eld,   hypoblast ;  ao, 
primitive  double  aorta  ;  sp,  commencement  of  division  of  the  mesoblast  which  forms  the 
body-cavity. 

spherical,  but  they  afterwards  become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped, 
and  increase  rapidly  by  multiplication.  They  represent  at  first  the 
grey  substance,   or  the  nerve-cells    and  non-meduUated  fibres.     The 

Fig.  722. 


Fig.  722.— Transverse  section  op  the   embryo  chice  in  the  latter  half  op  the 
SECOND  DAT,  IN  THE  REGION  OP  THE  proto-vertebrjs.     ^1^.     (From  Kolliker.) 

m,  medullary  tube  ;  Ji,  epiblast  now  separated  from  the  medullaiy  inflection ;  uw, 
proto-vertebral  mass  ;  hp,  parietal  or  somatic  mesoblast  ;  dfp,  visceral  mesoblast ;  ^5, 
pleuro-peritoneal  or  body-cavity  between  these  two  layers  ;  ch,  notochord ;  ao,  aorta  still 
double  ;  ent,  hyxjoblast. 

cyHndrical  cells  which,  from  the  first,  line  the  whole  canal,  remain  per- 
manently in  some  parts  of  it,  and  frequently  present  the  ciliated 
structure. 

THE    SPINxVL    COED. 

The  internal  grey  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  first  formed ;  the 
white  substance  is  produced  later  on  the  exterior.  The  sides  acquire 
considerable   increased  thickness,  while  the   dorsal  and  ventral  parts 
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remain  comparatively  thin,  so  that  the  cavity  assumes  in  section  the  ap- 
jDearance  of  a  sht,  which  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  the  lateral 
thickening  increases ;  and  at  last  the  opposite  surfaces  uniting  in  the 
middle  divide  the  primary  central  canal  into  an  anterior  or  lower  and 
posterior  or  upper  part  (see  figs.  724  and  725). 

The  lower  of  these  divisions  becomes  the  permanent  central  canal,  the 
upper  or  dorsal  is  afterwards  so  far  obliterated  that  it  is  filled  with  a 
septum  of  connective  tissue  belonging  to  the  pia  mater,  and  becomes  the 
posterior  fissure  of  the  cord  (in  human  anatomy)  (Lockhart  Clarke, 
No.  188). 

In  bhds  and  mammals  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  seen  at  first 
between  the  outer  or  corneous  layer  of  the  involuted  epiblast  and  the 
cells  which  by  their  increase  more  immediately  constitute  the  medullary 
plates.  In  batrachia,  however,  the  dark  colour  of  the  corneous  layer 
shows  it  to  be  distinct  from  a  deeper  layer  which  is  the  more  strictly 
nervous.  In  Osseous  fishes,  and  some  other  animals,  there  is  no  open 
medullary  groove  or  canal  at  first,  but  an  involution  of  a  solid  column 
of  epiblast,  which  subsequently  becomes  hollow  for  the  formation  of  a 
ventricular  cavity. 


Fig.  723. — Transverse    section   of    the    cervical 

PART     OF    THE     SPINAL    CORD    OF    A    HUMAN  EMBRYO 

OF  SIX  WEEKS.     (From  Kolliker.)     23 

Tliis  and  tlie  follo'wing  fignre  are  only  sketched,  the 
white  matter  and  a  part  of  the  grey  not  being  shaded 
in.  c,  central  canal  ;  e,  its  epithelial  lining,  at  e 
(inferiorly),  the  part  ■n'hich  becomes  the  anterior 
commissure  ;  at  e  (superiorly),  the  original  j)lace 
of  closure  of  the  canal ;  a,  the  white  substance  of 
the  anterior  columns,  beginning  to  be  separated  from 
the  grey  matter  of  the  interior,  and  extending  round 
into  the  lateral  column,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
line  from  g,  which  points  to  the  grey  substance  ;  ]}, 
posterior  column ;  ar,  anterior  roots  ;  pr,  posterior 
roots. 


The  masses  of  grey  matter  first  formed  in"  the  spinal  marrow  cor- 
respond chiefly  with  the  anterior  columns.  These  are  succeeded  by 
lateral  masses  or  columns,  and  somewhat  later  by  small  posterior 
columns.  There  are  at  first  no  commissures  except  by  the  passage  of 
the  deepest  layer  of  cells  across  the  middle  line,  but  the  fibres  from  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  when  formed  are  traceable  into  the  grey  substance  of 
their  respective  anterior  and  posterior  columns. 

The  white  substance  is  formed  external  to  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
deeper  grey  substance ;  but  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  is  Avholly 
developed  out  of  the  cehs  composing  the  grey  matter  or  from  separate 
blastema  to  which  the  mesoblast  may  in  part  contribute.  It  is  certainly 
combined  with  connective  tissue  elements,  and  its  mode  of  formation  is 
difierent  from  that  of  the  grey  substance,  which  is  the  more  direct  product 
of  differentiation  of  the  involuted  epiblastic  cells.  How  far  the  mesoblast 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  .still  doubtful  (see  p.  192). 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  in  the  chick,  according  to  Foster  and 
Balfour,  the  white  columns  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  the  anterior 
median  fissure  begins  to  be  formed  between  the  anterior  columns  by 
their  sweUing  outwards  and  leaving  its  interval  between  them.    It  is  at 
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first  wide  and  shallow,  and  soon  receiyes  a  lining  of  vascular  connective 
tissue  or  pia  mater.  The  commissures  are  now  also  formed  ;  the  anterior 
grey  commissure  first,  then  the  posterior  grey,  and  somewhat  later  the 
anterior  white  commissure. 


Fiff.  724. 


Fig.  724. — Transveese  section  of   half 

THE  CARTILAGINOUS  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN 
AND  THE  SPINAL  CORD  IN  THE  CERVICAL 
PART  OF  A  HUMAN  EJIBRYO   OP  FROM  NINE 

TO  TEN  WEEKS.     (Frcm  Kolliker.)     ^ 

c,  central  canal  lined  with  epltlielimn  ; 
a,  anterior  column  ;  jj,  posterior  column  ; 
2)',  band  of  Goll  ;  g,  ganglion  of  the 
posterior  root  ;  jj  r,  posterior  root ;  a  r, 
anterior  root  passing  over  tlie  ganglion ; 
d  m,  dura-matral  sheath,  omitted  near  p  r, 
to  show  the  posterior  roots ;  6,  body  of 
the  vertebra  ;  c  h,  chorda  dorsalis ;  n  a, 
neural  arch  of  the  vertebra. 


In  the  further  increase  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  white  columns 
as  they  thicken,  they  become  more 
united  together  on  each  side,  so 
that  they  can  only  he  arbitrarily 
distinguished;  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  are  traced 
through  them  into  the  grey  matter ; 
the  cornua  of  grey  matter  become  more  and  more  developed,  and  the 
fissures  between  the  white  columns  deepen,  while  the  connective  tissue 

Fig.  725.  Fig.     725. — Transverse    sec- 

tion OF  HALF  OF  THE 
SPINAL     CORD    OF    THE     CHICK 

OF  SEVEN  DAYS.  (From  Fos- 
ter and  Balfoui'. )  Magni- 
fied. 

20CIO,  posterior,  Iciu,  lateral, 
and  acw,  anterior  white 
columns  ;  pc,  posterior  cornu 
of  grey  matter  with  small 
cells ;  ae,  anterior  gi'ey  cornu 
with  large  cells;  c}),  epithelium 
of  the  canal ;  c,  the  upi^er  part 
now  open  and  filled  with  tissue 
in  the  posterior  fissure  ;  s^jc, 
the  lower  division  of  the  primi- 
tive medullary  cavity,  which 
remains  as  the  permanent 
canal  ;  af,  anterior  fissure 
left  between  the  projecting 
anterior  columns  ;  age,  anterior 
grey  commissure  ;  pf,  posterior 
fissure. 

or  pia-matral   septa  run 
more  completely  inwards 
tlu'ough  the  white    sub- 
stance, 
cells  with  radiating  processes  make  their  appearance  in  the 
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grey  matter,  and  the  nerve-fibres  both  of  the  grey  and  white  matter 
become  more  distmct. 

The  cylindiical  cells  Knmg  the  central  canal  retain  their  distinctness, 
and  they  are  more  completely  separated  from  the  grey  matter  by  the 
delicate  tissue  of  the  ependyma.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  the  dorsal  part  of  the  primary  medullary  hollow  is  obliterated 
to  form  the  fissure,  but  in  the  sacral  region  of  birds  it  opens  out  in  the 
rhomboidal  sinus,  and  in  the  filum  term  in  ale  of  the  human  cord  the 
whole  primary  medullary  cavity  remains. 

The  SPINAL  COED  has  been  found  by  Kolliker  already  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
in  the  cervical  region  of  a  human  embryo  of  four  weeks.  Ununited  borders  have 
been  seen  by  Tiedemann  in  the  ninth  week  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  cord, 
the  perfect  closing  of  the  fui-row  being  delayed  in  that  part,  which  is  slightly 
enlarged,  and  presents  a  longitudinal  median  sUt,  analogous  to  the  rhomboidal 
sinus  in  birds. 

The  anterior  fissure  of  the  cord  is  developed  very  early,  and  contains  even 
from  the  first  a  process  of  the  pia  mater  developed  from  mesoblast. 

The  cervical  and  lumiar  enlargements,  opposite  the  attachments  of  the  brachial 
and  crural  nerves,  ajjpear  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  :  in  these  situations  the 
central  canal,  at  that  time  not  filled  up,  is  somewhat  larger  than  elsewhere  (see 
figs.  733  and  736). 

At  first  the  cord  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  so  that  there 
is  no  Cauda  equina.  In  the  fourth  month  the  vertebrae  begin  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  cord,  so  that  the  latter  seems  as  it  were  to  have  been  retracted 
within  the  canal,  and  the  elongation  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which  gives  rise 
to  the  Cauda  equina  is  commenced.  At  the  ninth  month,  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord  is  opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  (Kolliker,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Bidder 
und  Kupffer,  Foster  and  Balfour.) 

The  origin  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  will  be  referred  to  later. 

THE   BRAIN   OR   ENCEPHALON. 

1.  General  phenomena  of  develoj)ment  as  ascer famed  in  hirds  and 
mammals. — Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  simple  form  in 
which  the  brain  at  first  presents  itself  in  the  anterior  dilated  portion  of 
the  primitive  medullary  tube,  and  its  partial  division  into  the  three 
primary  cerebral  vesicles.  These  primary  vesicles  are  named  fore-brain, 
mid-brain,  and  hind-brain,  and  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  regions  of 
the  third  ventricle,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
of  the  adult  brain. 

The  changes  which  mainly  tend  to  modify  the  form  of  this  primitive 
brain  are,  1st,  the  development  on  each  side  from  the  anterior  vesicle  of 
the  primitive  ocular  vesicle ;  2nd,  the  protrusion  somewhat  later  from 
the  forepart  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  of  a  bulging  part,  at  first 
single  or  undivided,  but  which  by  a  median  cleft  and  lateral  expansion 
becomes  later  the  rudiment  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  and  3rd,  the 
formation  in  the  forepart  of  the  posterior  vesicle  of  a  new  encephalic 
rudinient  corresponding  to  the  cerebellum.  Thus  the  first  vesicle 
becomes  converted  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  vesicle  of  the  third 
ventricle  or  thalamencephalon,  the  middle  vesicle  remains  undivided, 
and  the  hinder  vesicle  becomes  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata. 

The  formation  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicles,  by  an  evolution  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  primitive  medullary  tube,  gives  to  the  first  vesicle  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  head  a  much  greater  lateral  width ;  but  the 
cranial  wall,  though  pushed  out  by  the  enlarging  ocular  vesicles,  does 
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not  follow  closely  the  inflection  of    their  surfaces.     As  the  subse- 
quent contraction  of  the  stalk  of  the  ocular  vesicles  progresses,  these 

Fig.  726. 


■A  II 


Fig.   726. FORE-PAKT  OF  THE  EMBRYO  SHOWN 

IN    FIG.    689.    VIEWED  FEOM    THE  DORSAL 

SIDE,     'f .     (From  Kolliker. ) 

Vh,  fore-brain  ;  Abl,  ocular  vesicles ;  Mh, 
mid-brain  ;  Hb,  hind-brain  ;  H,  jjart  of  the 
heart  seen  bulging  to  the  right  side  ;  Vom, 
omphalo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  veins  enter- 
ing the  heart  posteriorly  ;  Mr,  medullary 
canal,  spinal  part  ;  J/r',  medullary  wall  of 
the  mid- brain  ;  Uiv,  jjroto-vertebral  somites. 

vesicles  are  thrown  more  backwards 
and  downwards  by  the  development 
of  the  cerebral  vesicles. 

As  the  cerebral  vesicles  become 
enlarged,  the  cranial  wall  undergoes 
a  corresponding  expansion  in  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  the  ca^dties 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  extend  into 
their  interior,  and  the  vesicle  of  the 
thalamencephalon,  which  was  at  first 
the  foremost  part  of  the  embryo - 
head,  is  thrown  backwards  into  a 
somewhat  deeper  position. 

The  middle  encephalic  vesicle,  in- 
creasing greatly  in  size,  takes  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  head 
superiorly,  both  from  its  ovm  greater 
relative  magnitude,  and  from  the 
sudden  bend  which  the  head  now 
takes  below  this  vesicle  in  the  great 
cranial  flexure. 

The  formation  of  the  cerebellum  begins  by  a  thickening  in  the  upper 

Fig.  727. 


Fig.    727. — ^FOTTR   VIEWS    OF    THE    BRAIN   OP   AN   EMBRYO    KITTEN    IN    THE   STAGE    OF    FIRST 
DIVISION     INTO       THE       FIVE     CEREBRAL     RUDIMENTS,      MAGNIFIED      THREE      DIAMETERS. 

(From  Reichert. ) 

A,  from  above  ;  B,  from  the  side  ;  C,  vertical  section  showing  the  interior  ;  D,  from 
below. 

1,  Cerebral  hemisphere,  prosencephalon  ;  2,  thalamencephalon  ;  3,  mesencephalon, 
still  single  ;  4,  cerebellum,  epencephalon  ;  5,  myelencephalon,  medulla  oblongata  ;  o, 
optic  nerves  ;  V,  fifth  pair  ;  VIII,  eighth  pair  or  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  ; 
i,  infundibulum  ;  r,  v',  general  ventricular  cavity,  oi^ening  at  v  into  the  lateral  ventricle 
by  the  foramen  of  Monro. 
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and  lateral  walls  of  tlie  part  of  the  posterior  primitive  vesicle  which  is 
next  to  the  mid-brain,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  deep  inflection  of  the 
medullary  tube  between  it  and  the  remauiing  part  of  the  vesicle  which 
forms  the  medulla  oblongata. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  are  progressing,  two  other 
remarkable  phenomena  occur,  which,  as  presenting  themselves  very  con- 
stantly in  the  brains  of  vertebrates,  and  having  important  morphological 
relations,  may  be  mentioned  at  this  place.  These  phenomena  are  both  re- 
lated to  the  thalamencephalon,  and  they  consist,  1st,  in  the  downward 
projection  of  a  pointed  funnel-shaped  part  of  the  cerebral  wall,  with  a 
prolongation  of  the  ventricular  canity  within  it,  into  the  pituitary  fossa, 


Fig.  72S. LOXGITUDINAL    SECTION    THROUGH 

THE    BRAIN    OP    SCTLLIUM    CANICULA   AT    AN 
ADVANCED  STAGE  OF  DEYELOPJIEKT.     (From 

BaKour.) 

ccr,  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  fn,  pineal 
gland ;  op.tJi,  optic  thalamus  ;  op,  optic 
chiasma  ;  pt,  ijituitary  body  ;  in,  infundi- 
bulum  ;  cb,  cerebellum  ;  au.v,  recessus 
restibuli,  or  passage  from  the  auditory 
vesicle  to  the  exterior  ;  met,  medulla  ob- 
longata;  c.in,  internal  cai-otid  artery. 


Fig.  728. 


JP^L     * 


preparatory  to  its  union  with  the 

evoluted  part  of  the   mouth  cavity 

by  which  the  pituitary  gland  takes 

its  rise ;  and  2nd,  in  the  thinning  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  brain,  and 

the  prolongation  of  a  part  of  that  wall,  which  in  the  lower  vertebrates 

reaches   the   cranial   roof  by  a  peculiar   tubular  extension,  and  is  the 

homologue  of  the  pineal  gland. 

There  are  thus  distinguished  the  rudiments  of  five  ftmdamental  con- 
stituents of  the  brain,  under  which  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  bring' 


Fig.     729.— Outline     op    a  Fig.  729. 

LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 

THROUGH     THE    BRAIN    OF 
A     CHICK     OF     TEN     DATS. 

(After  Mihalkovics. ) 

h,  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  olf, 
oKactory  lobe  and  nerve  ;  st, 
corpus  striatum  ;  Iv,  lateral 
ventricle ;  ac,  anterior  com- 
missure ;  It,  lamina  terminalis ; 
ope,  optic  commissure  ;  pit, 
pituitary  gland  ;  inf,  inf  undi- 
bulum ;  cai,  internal  carotid 
artery  ;  v^,  third  ventricle  ; 
ch?,    choroid   plexus    of   third 

ventricle  ;  pin,  pineal  gland ;  Ijg,  corpora  bigemina ;  amv,  anterior  medullary  velum  ; 
below  -n-hich  two  last  references  are  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  crura  cerebri  ;  cbl,  cere- 
bellum ;  !■■*,  fourth  ventricle  ;  ia,  basilar  artery  ;  j;s,  pons  Varolii ;  cli*,  choroid  plexiis 
of  the' fourth  ventricle  ;  oil,  medulla  oblongata  ;  r,  roof  of  fourth  ventricle. 

the  notice  of  the  development  of  the  several  parts  forming  the  fuU- 
gTown  organ,  and  which  may  in  tliis  association  be  shortly  enumerated 
as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  then-  ventricular  hollows  or  lateral 
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ventricles,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  olfactory  lobes, — a  set  of  parts 
to  which,  as  a  whole,  the  name  of  p'ocerebrimi  qx  p-osenceiilialon  may  be 
given. 

2.  The  iluilcmienceplialon  with  its  cavity  or  third  ventricle,  the  primary 
ocular  pedicles,  and  the  infundibukim. 

3.  The  mesencephalon,  which  is  the  same  with  the  original  middle 
vesicle,  and  comprises  the  corpora  quadrigeraina  and  crura  cerebri  with 
its  contracted  internal  hollow,  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum 
of  human  anatomy. 

4.  The  next  part  in  succession  is  the  cerehelhim,  along  with  which  is 
includerl  the  pons  Varolii  and  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

5.  The  hinder  part,  which  passes  into  the  spinal  marrow,  is  the 
medulla  oblongata,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  its 
continuation  into  the  central  spinal  canal. 

Fig.  730. — Sketches  of  the  primitive  parts 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN.  (From  KiilUker.) 
1,  2,  and  3  are  from  the  human  embryo  of 
about  seven  weeks.  1,  view  of  the  whole 
embryo  from  behind,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  exposed  ;  2,  the  posterior,  and  3,  the 
lateral  view  of  the  brain  removed  from  the 
body  ;  h,  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (prosen- 
cephalon) ;  i,  the  thalamencephalon  ;  i',  the 
infundibukim  at  the  lower  part  of  the  same  ; 
m,  the  middle  primary  vesicle  (mesen- 
cephalon) ;  c,  the  cerebellum  (epencephalou)  ; 
TOO,  the  medulla  oblongata.  Figure  3  shows 
also  the  several  curves  which  take  place  in 
the  development  of  the  parts  from  the  primi- 
tive medullary  tube.  In  4,  a  lateral  view  is 
given  of  the  brain  of  a  human  embryo  of 
three  months  :  the  enlargement  of  the  cerebral 

temisphere  has  covered  in  the  optic  thalami,  leaving  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  m, 

apparent. 

In  these  five  fundamental  parts  or  rudiments  of  the  brain,  arising  out 
of  very  simple  modifications  of  the  three  primary  encephalic  vesicles,  it  is 
mainly  by  an  increased  thickening  of  the  medullary  wall  in  some  of  the 
parts,  and  the  relative  thinning,  or  even  the  entire  removal  of  the  sub- 
stance in  others,  that  the  changes  accompanying  the  formation  of  the 
cerebral  masses  are  eflFected,  while  as  a  consequence  of  these  and  other 
modifications  of  form,  the  several  parts  of  the  internal  cavity,  or 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  acquire  the  diiferent  degrees  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  or  the  comparatively  open  or  closed  condition  which  they 
exhibit  in  after  life.  Thus  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  corpora 
striata  are  the  main  masses  formed  by  the  lateral  thickening  and  expan- 
sion of  the  medullary  walls  of  the  procerebrum,  while  the  corpus 
callosum  and  fornix  are  formed  later  by  a  deeper  median  development  in 
connection  with  these  parts  :  the  thalami  optici  are  the  most  solid  parts 
of  the  lower  and  lateral  region  of  the  second  rudiment :  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  thickenings  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  third  rudiment, 
while  the  crura  cerebri  arise  by  increased  deposit  in  its  lower  part ;  the 
cerebellum  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  deposit  in  the  upper  wall  of  the 
fourth  rudiment,  while  the  pons  Varolii  is  a  thickening  of  its  loAver 
wall ;  and  the  parts  composing  the  medulla  oblongata  are  principally 
formed  by  increased  deposit  in  the  lower  and  lateral  wall  of  the  fifth 
rudiment. 


THE  FIVE  CEEEBEAL  RUDIMENTS. 
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Thus,  also,  the  lateral  yentricles  are  two  expansions  of  the  forepart 
of  the  origmal  ventricular  canity  which  result  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
vesicles  of  the  right  and  left  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  communicate 
with  the  central  or  third  ventricle  by  the  common  foramen  of  Monro. 
The  central  or  third  ventricle,  originally  the  foremost  part  of  the 
medullary  hollow,  is  narrowed  on  the  sides  by  the  increased  development 


Fig.  731. 


Fig.  731. — Vertical  sectio^ts    of    embryonic 

BRAINS   IN    T>yO   STAGES     OF     TRANSITION    FROM 
THE      RUDIMENTARY       CONDITION,       MAGNIFIED 

THREE  DIAMETERS.     (From  Reichei't.) 

A,  Brain  of  the  embryo  pig  in  commencing 
state  of  transition.  1,  Right  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere ;  2,  thalamencephalon  and  position  of 
the  pineal  gland  ;  3,  mid-brain,  with  a  large 
cavity  ;  /,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  i,  infimdibulum  ; 
4,  cerebellum  ;  5,  medulla  oblongata. 

B,  Brain  of  the  embryo  of  the  cat,  more 
advanced,  c,  Cerebral  hemisphere  passing  back- 
wards so  as  to  cover  the  other  parts  ;  I,  olfactory 
bulb  ;  II,  optic  nerve ;  th,  tlialamus  opticus  ; 
/,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  cc,  corpus  callosum ;  p, 
pineal  gland ;  i,  infundibulum ;  cff,  coi-pora 
quadrigemina,  not  yet  divided  ;  3,  third  ven- 
tricle ;  cr,  crura  cerebri,  below  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  now  rediiced  in  width  ;  c',  cere- 
bellum ;  4,  fourth  ventricle ;  pv,  Pons  Varolii  ; 
m,  medulla  oblongata. 

of  the  thalami  optici,  while  inferiorly  it  is  prolonged  and  projects  down- 
wards as  infundibulum  into  the  pituitary  fossa ;  and  on  the  upper  side 
the  wall  of  this  ventricle  comes  to  be  opened  up  by  the  thinning  away  of 
its  medullary  substance,  and  otherwise  modified  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  pineal  gland.  The  continuation  backwards  of  the 
original  ventricular  hollow,  greatly  narrowed  by  the  ultimate  thickening 
of  the  substance  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  crura  cerebri,  forms 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  more  expanded  cavity 


Fig.  732. — Vertical  section  of  the  brain  of  a  Fig.  732. 

HUMAN    EMBRYO    OF  FOURTEEN    WEEKS,  MAGNIFIED 

THREE  DIAMETERS.     (From  Reichcit.) 

c,  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  cc,  corpus  callosum  be- 
ginning to  pass  back,  /,  foramen  of  Monro ;  p, 
membrane  over  the  third  ventricle  and  the  pineal 
gland  ;  th,  thalamus  opticus  ;  3,  third  ventricle  ; 
I,  olfactory  bulb  ;  cq,  corpora  quadrigemina,  mesen- 
cephalon ;  cr,  crura  cerebri,  and  above  them  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  still  wide  ;  c',  cerebellum,  and 
below  it  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  pv,  Pons  Varolii ; 
m,  medulla  oblongata. 

of  the  fourth  ventricle,  lying  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  lower  wall. 
The  upper  wall  of  the  latter  cavity  undergoes  great  thinning  like  that  of 
the  -third  ventricle,  so  as  to  be  reduced  in  the  part  before  the  cerebellum 
to  the  thin  lamina  forming  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  in  the  part 
behind  it  to  be  covered  only  by  membrane,  and  to  present  an  opening 
from  the  ca^dty  into  the  posterior  sub-araclmoid  space. 

From  what  has  before  been  said  of  the  relation  of  the  fundamental 
parts  of  the  brain  to  the  basis  of  the  skull,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cere- 
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bral  development  is  intimately  connected  also  with  the  great  cranial 
flexure  which  occurs  at  the  pituitary  fossa ;  for  while  the  infundibular 
prolongation  of  the  thalamencephalon  projects  down  into  this  fossa,  and 
the  lamina  terminalis  lies  in  front  in  the  position  of  the  original  fore- 
most part  of  the  encephalon,  certain  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  con- 
sidered as  situated  posterior  to  this  point,  viz.,  the  mesencephalon  with 
crura  cerebri,  cerebellum  with  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata, 
while  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  corpora  striata,  corpus  callosum, 
and  fornix,  may  be  considered  as  formed  in  their  earlier  condition  by 
forward  expansion,  and  as  situated  in  front  of  this  turning  point.  But 
though  the  connections  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with  the  rest  of  the 
brain  may  thus  be  regarded  as  anterior  to  the  cranial  centre,  and 
while  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  still  of  small  size,  they  are  actually 
placed  as  in  the  lowest  vertebrates  entirely  in  front  of  it,  yet  by  the 
later  great  proportional  development  in  the  higher  animals,  and  especi- 
ally in  man,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  come  to  progress  backwards,  and 
successively  to  cover  superiorly  the  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  developmental  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  to  its 
fundamental  rudiments  may  be  stated  in  the  following  tabular  form  : 

/"Cereliral  Hemisplieres,  Corpora  Striata, 
Prosencephalon.*  <  Corpus  Callosum,  Fornix,  Lateral  Ven- 
Fore-brain.  (     tricles,  Olfactory  bulb  (Rhinencephalon). 


I.  Anterior  primary  Vesicle, 


Thalameneeplialon.  f  Thalami  Optici,  Pineal  gland,  Pituitary 
(Diencephalon.)  -I  body,  Third  Ventricle,  Optic  nerve  (prim- 
Inter-brain.  (    arily). 


TT    T\riddlP  nrh-narv  Vp=!iV1p     i  ^-  Mesencephalon.        (  Corpora  Quadrigemina,  Crura  Cerebri,  Aque- 
11.  Miadie  primary  vesicle,    |      Mid-brain.  [     ductof  Sylvius,  Optic  nerve  (secondarily). 

III.  Posterior  primary  Vesicle. 


4.  Epencephalon.         (  Cerebellum,  Pons  Varolii,  anterior  part  of 
Hind-brain.  \     the  Fourth  Ventricle. 

5.  Meteneephalon.        (  Medulla  Oblongata,  Fourth  Ventricle,  Au- 
After-brain.  (     ditory  nerve. 

(See  the  reference  to  works  on  the  development  of  the  brain  under  the 
Nos.  184— 19i.) 

FARTHER    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    BRAIN    IN    MAN    AND    MAMMALS. 

The  full  history  of  the  development  of  the  brain  is  so  extensive  and  compli- 
cated a  subject  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  very  brief 
indication  of  the  principal  facts  regarding  it,  proceeding  from  behind  forwards 
in  the  order  of  the  five  fundamental  parts  of  the  brain  above-mentioned. 

1.  Medulla  Oblongata,  Meteneephalon,  After-brain.- The  medullary  roof  of 
this  part  becomes  at  an  early  period  more  and  more  widened  out  laterally,  and 
reduced  in  thickness  till  at  last  scarcely  any  nervous  substance  remaius,  and  the 
lateral  parts,  along  with  the  inferior,  thickening  by  the  great  increase  of  the 
medullary  tissue,  are  thrown  towards  the  side,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  wide 
space  which  forms  the  fourth  ventricle,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  narrowing 
calamus  scriptorius,  and  leading  at  its  point  into  the  canal  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
There  is  subsequently  formed  in  the  roof  the  opening  which  leads  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  into  the  subarachnoid  siDace,  and  the  pia  mater,  rich  in  blood-vessels, 
becomes  folded  over  the  roof  and  forms  the  plexus  known  as  the  choroid  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

The  three  more  solid  constituent  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  begin  to  be 

*  This  and  the  four  following  terms  are  adopted  as  applicable  to  the  principal  secondary 
divisions  of  the  primary  medullary  tube,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived names  of  the  German  embryologists,  viz.,  Vorderhirn,  Zwischenhirn,  Mittelhirn, 
Hinterhirn,  and  Nachhirn,  or  then-  less  used  English  translations,  given  above. 
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distingxiishable  about  the  third  month  ;  first  the  restiform  bodies,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  commencing  cerebellum,  and  afterwards  the  anterior  pyramids 
and  olives.  The  aiiterior  ^^y?'«?/nV7s  become  prominent  on  the  sui-face  and  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  the  fifth  month  ;  and  by  this  time  also  their  decussation  is 
evident.  The  olivary  fasciculi  are  early  distinguishable,  but  the  proper  olivary 
tody,  or  tubercle,  does  not  appear  till  about  the  sixth  month.  The  fasciolce 
cinerece  of  the  fourth  ventricle  can  be  seen  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  but  the 
n'hite  strice  not  until  after  birth. 

2.  The  Cereliellum,  Epencephalon,  Hind-brain.— In  the  human  embryo  the 
cerebellum  exists  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  as  a  thin  medullary  lamina, 
forming,  as  in  many  of  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  an  arch  behind  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  across  the  wide  primitive  medullary  tube. 

According  to  Bischoff,  the  cerebellum  does  not  commence,  as  was  previously 
supposed,  by  two  lateral  plates  which  grow  up  and  meet  each  other  in  the  middle 
line  ;  but  a  continuous  deposit  of  nervous  substance  takes  place  across  this  part 


Fio 


733. — Brain  and  spinal  cord   exposed  from   behind  in 
A  FCETUS  OF  THREE  MONTHS.     (From  KoUiker.) 


Fig.  733. 


A,  the  hemispheres  ;  m,  the  mesencephalic  vesicle  or  corpora 
quadrigemina,  c,  the  cerebellum  ;  below  this  are  the  medulla 
oblongata,  mo,  and  fourth  ventricle,  with  remains  of  the  mem- 
hrana  obturatoria.  The  spinal  cord,  s,  extends  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  sacral  canal,  and  presents  the  brachial  and  crural  en- 
largements. 

of  the  medullary  tube,  and  closes  it  in  at  once.  This  layer 
of  nervous  matter,  which  is  soon  connected  with  the 
corpora  restiformia,  or  inferior  peduncles,  increases  gradu- 
ally up  to  the  fourth  month.  The  middle  lobe  is  the  first 
formed,  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time  the  principal 
mass  of  the  cerebellum.  The  lateral  lobes  follow,  and 
there  is  seen  about  the  fifth  month  a  division  of  these 
into  the  subordinate  lobes  ;  at  the  sixth,  these  lobes  send 
out/oZia,  which  are  at  first  simple,  but  afterwards  become 
subdivided.  Moreover,  the  liemitiplwres  of  the  cerebellum 
are  now  relatively  larger  than  its  median  portion,  or  norm. 
In  the  seventh  month  the  organ  is  more  complete,  and 
the  flocculus  and  2>osterior  velum,  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  inferior  vermiform  process,  are  now  distinguishable, 
except  the  amygdalcp,  which  are  later  in  appearing. 

Of  the  i^edunclcs  of  the  cerebellum,  the  inferior  pair  (corpora  restiformia)  are 
the  fii'st  seen — viz.,  about  the  third  month  ;  the  middle  peduncles  are  perceptible 
in  the  fourth  month  ;  and  at  the  fifth,  the  superior  peduncles  and  the  Vieus- 
senian  valve.  The  jjons  Varolii  is  foirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  fibres  from  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  embracing  the  pyi'amidal  and  olivary  fasciculi  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  below.  According  to  V.  Baer,  the  bend  which  takes  j)lace  at 
this  part  of  the  encephalon  thrusts  down  a  mass  of  nervous  substance  before  any 
fibres  can  be  seen  ;  and  in  this  substance  transverse  fibres,  continuous  with  those 
of  the  cerebellum,  are  afterwards  developed.  From  its  relation  to  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres  the  pons  keeps  pace  with  them  in  its  growth ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  relation,  its  transverse  fibres  are  few,  or  entirely  wanting  in  those 
animals  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  cerebellum,  as  in  marsupials  and  monotremes. 

3.  The  Mesencephalon,  Mid-brain.— The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  formed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  cephalic  vesicle  ;  the  hollow  in  the  interior  of 
which  communicates  with  those  of  the  first  and  third  vesicles.  The  corpora 
quadrigemina,  in  the  early  condition  of  the  human  embryo,  are  of  great  propor- 
tionate volume,  in  harmony  with  what  is  seen  in  the  lower  vertebrata  ;  but  sub- 
sequently they  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  encephalon,  and 
are  therefore  soon  overlaid  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  at  the  sixth  month 
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cover  them  completely.  Moreover,  they  become  gradually  solid  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  matter  within  them  ;  and  as,  in  the  meantime,  the  cpreljral  pecLuncles  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  size  in  the  floor  of  this  middle  cephalic  vesicle,  the  cavity 
in  its  interior  is  quickly  filled  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  passage 
named  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  The  fillet  is  distinguishable  in  the  fourth  month. 
The  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  two  sides  are  not  marked  off  from  each  other 
by  a  vertical  median  groove  until  about  the  sixth  month  ;  and  the  transverse 
depression  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  is  fii'st  seen  about  the 
seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life. 


Fig.  734. 


c^    zn      JOS 


Fig.  734. — Lateral    view    of   the 

BRAIN     OF     AN   EMBRYO    CALF     OF    5 

cji.     (From  Balfour,  after  Mihal- 
kovics.) 

The  outer  wall  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere is  removed  to  show  the  in- 
terior of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  hs, 
cut  wall  of  the  hemisphere  ;  st, 
corpus  striatum  ;  am,  hippocampus 
major  ;  d,  choroid  plexus  of  ventricle  ; 
fni,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  op,  optic 
tract ;  in,  infundibuhim  ;  nib,  mid- 
brain ;  cb,  cerebelhim ;  iv.v,  roof 
of  fourth  ventricle  ;  ps,  pons  Varohi ; 
with  fifth  nerve  and  Grasserian 
ganglion. 


The  internal  geniculate  bodies  belong  to  this  division  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  Thalamencephalon,  Inter-brain. — It  is  from  this  part,  constituting  at 
first  the  whole  and  subsequently  the  hinder  part  of  the  anterior  primary  encephalic 
vesicle,  that  the  optic  vesicles  are  developed  in  the  earliest  period,  and  the  forepart 
is  that  in  connection  with  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  accompanying  parts 
are  formed.  The  thalamus  opticus  of  each  side  is  formed  by  a  lateral  thickening 
of  the  medullary  wall,  while  the  interval  between,  descending  towards  the 
base,  constitutes  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  with  its  prolongation  in  the  in- 
fundibulum.    The  grey  commissure  afterwards  stretches  across  the  ventricular 
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Fig.  735.  Fig.  735. — Brain   of   the   human  em- 

2_  BRYO  OF  THREE  MONTHS.   NATURAL 

SIZE.  (From  Kolliker. ) 
In  1  the  view  is  from  above,  the 
upper  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  mesencephalon  havdng  been  re- 
moved. /,  fore  part  of  the  divided 
wall  of  the  hemisj)here  ;  /',  hind  part 
t-  of  the  same  which  becomes  the  hippo- 
campus turned  in  ;  est,  corpus  striatum  _: 
tho,  thalamus  opticus. 

In  2  the  lower  surface  is  represented  ; 

to,    tractus    opticus  ;    and   in   front    of 

this  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts  ;  cm,  single  mass  of  the  corpora  mammillaria  not  yet 

divided ;  p,  pons  Varolii.     The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  mo,  are  seen  behind 

and  to  the  sides  in  both  figures. 

cavity.  The  medullary  roof  of  this  part  on  the  other  hand  thins  down  rapidly, 
and  is  at  last  reduced  only  to  a  folded  membrane,  in  connection  with  the  pia  mater 
of  which  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle  is  fonned.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  roof  is  developed  by  a  i^eculiar  process  to  be  noticed  later  into  the  pineal 
gland,  which  remains  united  on  each  side  by  its  pedicles  to  the  thalamus,  and 
behind  these  a  transverse  band  is  formed  as  posterior  commissiure. 

The  lamina  termiualis  (lamina  cinerea)  continues  to  close  the  third  ventricle 
in  front,  below  it  the  optic  commissure  forms  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and 
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further  back  the  infundibulum.  descends  to  be  united  in  the  sella  turcica  with  the 
tissue  adjoining  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body. 

The  two  ojrtic  tJtalami,  formed  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  anterior 
vesicle,  consist  at  first  of  a  single  hollow  sac  of  nervous  matter,  the  cavity 
of  which  commuuicates  on  each  side  in  front  with  that  of  the  commencing 

Fig.  736. — Brain    and    spinal   cord   of   a-  fcetus    op   four  Fig.  736. 

MONTHS,  SEEN  FR03I  BEHIND.     (From  Kolliker. ) 

h,  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  ;  m,  corpora  quadrigemina 
or  mesencephalon  ;  c,  cerebellum  ;  mo,  medulla  oblongata,  the 
fourth  ventricle  being  overlapped  by  the  cerebellum  ;  s  s,  the 
spinal  cord  with  its  brachial  and  crural  enlargements. 

cerebral  hemispheres,  and  behind  with  that  of  the  middle 
cephalic  vesicle  (corpora  quadrigemina).  Soon,  however, 
by  increased  deposit  taking  place  in  their  iuterior  behind, 
below,  and  at  the  sides,  the  thalami  become  solid,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  cleft  or  fissure  appears  between  them  above, 
and  penetrates  down  to  the  internal  cavity,  which  continues 
open  at  the  back  part  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Sylvian 
aqueduct.  This  cleft  or  fissure  is  the  tJi'i7'd  ventricle. 
Behind,  the  two  thalami  continue  united  by  the  2>osterior 
commissure,  which  is  distinguishable  about  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  and  also  by  the  j^eduncles  of  tJie  ^^ineal  gland. 
The  soft  commissure  probably  exists  from  an  early  period, 
although  it  could  not  be  detected  by  Tiedemann  until  the 
ninth  month. 

At  an  early  period  the  optic  tracts  may  be  recognised  as 
hollow  prolongations  from  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
thalami  while  they  are  still  vesicular.  At  the  fourth  month 
these  tracts  are  distinctly  formed.  They  subsequently  are 
prolonged  backwards  into  connection  with  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

The  formation  of  the  pineal  gland  and  pituitary  body 
presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  thalamencephalon. 

Pineal  Gland.  Epiphysis  Cerebri.— As  already  stated,  this  body  is  formed  by 
an  out-folding  from  the  back  part  of  the  inter-brain  roof,  at  a  place  where  the 
opposite  sides  remain  united  by  nervous  matter  afterwards  giving  rise  to  the 
pineal  peduncles.  This  body  consists  at  first  in  all  vertebrates  of  medullary  sub- 
stance covered  by  pia  mater,  and  fonns  a  median  projection  upwards,  which  in 
the  lower  tribes  is  also  dhected  forwards  in  the  form  of  a  tube  which  reaches  the 
roof  of  the  cranium,  and  in  some  is  united  with  or  even  passes  through  the 
cranial  wall.  It  is  in  all  deeply  indented  by  vascular  folds  and  growths  of  the 
pia  mater.  In  mammals  the  original  development  of  the  pineal  gland  is  the 
same  as  in  the  lower  tribes  ;  but  it  remains  comparatively  short,  and  its  direction 
is  backwards  ;  and  though  it  is  at  first  permeated  by  epithelial  tubes,  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  ventricular  cavity,  it  becomes  at  a  later  period  solid  by  the 
deposit  of  various  cellular  and  other  materials.  The  gritty  deposit  was  found  in 
it  by  Soemmerring  at  birth. 

Pituitary  body.  Hypophysis  Cerebri.— The  general  nature  of  this  body  in 
connection  with  an  outgrowth  of  the  brain  on  the  one  hand  and  a  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  canal  on  the  other,  and  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Rathke 
(1838,  No.  195),  has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  researches  of  W.  Miiller 
(No.  -197),  Goette  (No.  200),  and  Mihalkovics  (No.  198),  have  fully  confirmed 
Eathke's  view,  and  lead  to  the  following  general  conclusions  regarding  it. 

The  infundibulum,  as  is  well  kno'WTi,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  medullary  wall 
of  the  third  ventricle,  originally  in  continuity  with  the  epiblast :  while  the 
diverticulmn  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  not,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  from 
the  pharynx,  but  from  the  mouth,  and  its  lining  is  therefore  continuous  with  the 
same  layer  of  the  blastoderm.   This  diverticulum  is  formed  at  an  early  period  from 
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the  middle  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  buccal  cavity  before  the  faucial 
opening  into  the  pharynx  has  taken  place.  The  anterior  attenuated  extre- 
mity of  the  notochord  is  placed  between  the  cerebral  and  buccal  outgrowths, 
but  it  disappears  as  the  lower  one  extends  upwards  and  comes  to  unite  with  the 
infundibulum,  and  then  the  notochord  is  lost  in  the  floor  of  the  pituitary  fossa 
with  which  both  the  outgrowths  cohere  (Mihalkovics) 


Fig.  737. 


Fig.  737. — Vertical    section    of    the 

INFUNDIBULTJil  AND  PITUITAEY  DIVER- 
TICULUM IN  THE  rabbit's  EMBRYO, 
AFTER    THE     OPENING    OF    THE    FAUCES. 

(From  Mihalkovics.) 

For  the  earlier  stages  see  fig.  705,  p.  807, 
A  and  B.  be,  dorsum  sellae  ;  if,  in- 
fundibulum ;  tha,  floor  of  thalamen- 
cephalon  ;  pi/t  pituitary  diverticulum, 
now  closed  ;  p',  stalk  of  original  com- 
munication with  the  mouth ;  ph,  pharynx  ; 
ch,  notochord  in  the  spheno-occipital 
part  of  the  cranial  basis. 


The  flask-like  outgrowth  of  the 
buccal  epiblast  which  gives  rise  to 
the  hypophysis  cerebri,  is  now  gradu- 
ally shut  off  from  the  corneous  layer 
and  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  the  con- 
striction and  subsequent  closure  of 
its  communicating  pedicle.  There 
remains,  however,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  a  longish  thread  of  union  between  the  two.  The  epithelium 
of  the  enclosed  portion  subsequently  undergoes  development  into  glandular 
c93ca  and  cell-cords,  and  its  internal  cavity  becomes  gradually  obliterated. 
This  forms  the  anterior  part  or  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  posterior 
j)art  owes  its  origin  tti  all  vertebrates  to  the  combination  with  mesoblastic 
tissue  of  a  widened  extension  of  the  infundibular  process  of  the  brain,  which  is 
thrust  in  between  the  sac  of  the  pituitary  body  and  the  dorsum  sella3.  The 
nervous  structure  of  this  posterior  lobe  afterwards  disappears  in  the  higher 
animals,  but  in  the  lower  the  posterior  lobe  retains  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  brain. 
The  possibility  of  establishing  a  general  homology  between  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals,  involves  important  considerations  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
forepart  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  brain.  In  a  recent  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject (No.  201),  Professor  Owen  puts  forward  the  view  that  the "  conario-hypo- 
physial  tract,"  or  passage  through  the  pituitary  diverticulum,  infundibulum,  third 
ventricle  and  pineal  gland,  may  have  been  the  means  of  carrying  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  ventral  or  h«mal  to  the  dorsal  or  neural 
side  of  the  head  in  an  ancestral  form  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  and  that  thus  (one 
of  them  being  inverted)  the  several  sets  of  organs  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  might  be  brought  into  corresponding  relative  position.  According 
to  the  view  taken  by  Dohrn  (No.  199),  the  fourth  ventricle  is  the  place  where  the 
oesophagus  may  be  supposed  to  have  pierced  the  nervous  ring. 

5.  Prosenceph.alon,  Pore-brain. — Each  Jiemi.'<j)herc-resicle  may  be  considered 
to  consist  of  two  parts  :  one  of  these  is  the  part  which  from  the  interior  appears 
as  the  corpus  striatum,  and  from  the  exterior  as  the  island  of  Reil,  or  central 
lobe  ;  the  other  forms  the  expanded  or  covering  portion  of  the  hemispihere,  and 
is  designated  by  Reichert  the  mantle.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  placed  internally 
between  these  jaarts.  The  aperture  existing  at  the  constricted  neck  of  the  ven- 
tricle where  it  expands  into  the  hemispheres  is  the  foramen  of  Monro. 

The  corpora  striata,  it  will  be  observed,  have  a  different  origin  from  the  optic 
thalami  ;  for,  while  the  latter  are  formed  by  thickening  of  the  circumferential 
wall  of  a  part  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  and  thus  correspond  in  their  origin 
with   the  parts  of   the  encephalon  behind  them,  the  corpora  striata  appear  as 
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thickenings  of  the  floor  of  the  hemisphere-vesicles,  which  are  lateral  off-shoots 
from  the  original  medullary  tube.  On  this  account,  Reichert  considers  the  brain 
primarily  divisible  into  the  stem,  which  comprises  the  whole  encephalon  forwards 
to  the  t^nia  semicircularis,  and  the  hemisphere-vesicles,  which  tuclude  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  hemispheres. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  undergo  enlargement  at  an  early  period  in  mammals, 

Fig.  738, 


Fig.   738. — gEMIDIAGRAMMATIC  VIEWS   OP   THE   INNER  STJEPACS    OP    THE   EIGHT   CEREBRAIi 
HEMISPHERE     OF    THE     FCETAL     BRAIN    AT    VARIOUS     STAGES    OF    DEVELOPMENT.         (From 

Schmidt. ) 

1,  2,  and  3,  are  from  fcetuses  of  the  respective  ages  of  eight,  ten,  and  sixteen  weeks  ; 
4,  from  a  foetus  of  six  months.  «,  lamina  terminalis  or  part  of  the  first  primary  vesicle 
which  adheres  to  the  sella  turcica  ;  b,  section  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  as  it  passes  into 
the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  ;  the  arched  line  which  surrounds  this  boimds  the  great 
cerebral  fissure  ;  c,  anterior  part  of  the  fornix  and  the  septum  lucidum  ;  d,  inner  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  cerebrum,  afterwards  the  hippocampus  major  and  posterior  part  of 
the  fornix  ;  e,  corpus  callosum  very  short  in  3,  elongated  backwards  in  4  ;  in  4,  /,  the 
marginal  convolution  ;  /',  calloso-marginal  fissure  ;  (/,  gyrus  fornicatus  ;  p',  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure  descending  to  meet  the  calcarine  fissure  ;  I,  olfactory  bulb  ;  F,  P,  0,  T, 
frontal,  parietal,  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

and  especially  in  the  human  embryo,  so  that  at  the  tenth  week  they  have  greatly 
surpassed  in  size  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  They  then  form  large  hollow 
bodies  with  comparatively  thru  walls  superiorly,  the  lateral  ventricles  being  greatly 


Fig.  739. — ^VlEW    OF    THE    INNER  Fig.    739. 

SURFACE    OP     THE    RIGHT    HALF 
OP  THE  FCETAL  BRAIN  OP  ABOUT 

SIX  MONTHS.    (From  Reichert. ) 

F,  frontal  lobe  ;  P,  parietal  ; 
0,  occipital  ;  T,  temporal  ;  I, 
olfactory  bulb ;  II,  right  optic 
nerve ;  fp,  calloso-marginal  fis- 
sure ;  p,  external  ;  p',  internal 
parts  of  the  parieto-occipital  fis- 
sure; h,  calcarine  fissure  ;  g,  gyrus 
fornicatus ;  c,  c,  corpus  callosum  ; 
■?,  septum  lucidum  ;  /,  placed 
between  the  middle  commissure 
and  the  foramen  of  Monro  ; 
V,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  immediately  be- 
low the  velum  interpositum  and 
fornix  ;  v',  in  the  back   part  of 

the  third  ventricle  below  the  pineal  gland,  and  pointing  by  a  line  to  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  ;  v" ,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  third  ventricle  above  the  infundibulum  ;  r,  recessus 
pinealis  passing  backwards  from  the  tela  choroidea  ;  2^^',  pons  Yarolii ;  Ce,  cerebellum. 
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dilated,  and  communipating  by  a  wide  aiDerture  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
third  ventricle,  by  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  growth  of  the  hemispheres  takes 
place  progressively  from  before  backwards,  so  that  they  come  to  cover  in  succes- 
sion the  thalami,  corjDora  quadrigemina  and  cerebellnm,  which  all  originally  stood 
in  a  series  behind  them,  as  they  do  permanently  in  the  lowest  vertebrates.  By 
the  end  of  the  third  month  the  hemispheres  have  extended  so  far  backwards  as 
to  cover  the  thalami ;  at  the  fourth  they  reach  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  at  the 
sixth  they  cover  those  bodies  and  great  part  of  the  cerebellum,  beyond  which 
they  project  still  further  backwards  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 

The  floor  especially  of  the  hemispheres  thickens  considerably,  and  the  corpus 
striatum  increasing  greatly  in  magnitude,  at  the  same  time  projects  upwards  into 
the  lateral  ventricles  so  as  to  give  these  cavities  an  arched  form  and  mark  out 
their  anterior  and  descending  cornua,  while  externally  the  distinction  between 
the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes  is  indicated  by  the  wide  depression  of  the  fossa  of 
Sylvius.  The  floor  of  this  part  below  the  corpora  striata  becomes  the  island  of 
Keil,  or  central  lobe.  The  corpora  striata  and  thalami,  w^hich  are  at  first  distinct, 
become  more  and  more  completely  united  together. 

Fiff.  740. 


Fig.  740.  —  Transverse  section -through  the  brain  op  a  sheep's  embryo  of  2*7 
CM.  IN  length.     (From  Balfour,  after  Kolliker.) 

The  section  passes  through  the  hemispheres  and  tliird  ventricle,  st,  coi'pus  striatum  ; 
th,  optic  thalamus  ;  t,  third  ventricle ;  c',  their  divergence  into  the  walls  of  the  hemis- 
pheres ;  I,  lateral  ventricle  with  choroid  plexus  jsZ  ;  h,  hippocampus  major  ;  /,  primitive 
falx  ;  a,  orbito-sphenoid  ;  sa,  ijresphenoid  ;  p,  pbarynx  ;  ch,  chiasma  ;  o,  optic  nerve  ; 
mm,  foramen  of  Monro  ;  s,  covering  of  lateral  ventricles. 


A  deep  notch  separates  the  hemispheres  above  and  posteriorly,  but  in  front 
they  are  united  together  in  the  place  of  the  original  lamina  terminalis,  and  here 
as  farther  back  the  inner  walls  becoming  thinner  are  united  together  in  a  naiTOW 
partition  which  is  the  source  of  the  septum  lucidum  and  the  commissures.  The 
first  of  these  to  arise  is  the  anterior  commissure,  wdiich  is  also  the  lowest  and 
unites  the  corpora  striata.  The  fornix  comes  next  in  its  anterior  part,  which 
with  its  pillars  and  the  corpora  albicantia  is  at  first  single  and  median  ;  the 
posterior  pillars  follow,  running  back  on  each  side  into  the  cornu  Ammonis  of  the 
descending  cornua.  The  corpus  callosura  is  last  formed,  consisting  at  first  only 
of  its  fore  part,  as  is  permanently  the  case  in  monotremes  and  marsupials  ;  but 
as  the  hemispheres  extend  themselves  backwards,  the  corpus  callosum  elongates 
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in  the  same  direction,  thus  forming-  a  roof  for  the  subjacent  lateral  ventricles 
and  other  parts. 

The  fifth  ventricle  in  the  septum  lucidum  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  common 
ventricular  cavity  of  the  brara,  but  is  fonned  separately. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  walls  two  horizontal  folds  make  their  appear- 
ance below  those  of  the  fornix  and  hippocampi,  which  are  covered  by  pia  mater, 
and  which,  extending-  backwards  from  the  foramen  of  Monro,  cover  in  the  third 
ventricle  and  occupy  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain.  These  folds, 
extending  themselves  laterally  and  backwards,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
plicated  and  vascular  at  the  edges,  give  rise  to  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  and  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  olfactory  Johes  are  outgrowths  from  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  being  more  immediately  connected  with  the  frontal  lobes, 
but  extendiug  through  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  as  far  as  the  temporal  or  middle 
lobes.  They  are  at  first  hollow,  and  in  some  animals  their  cavity  is  in  permanent 
communication  with  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  man  they  become  solid  at  an 
early  period. 

Development  of  the  Convolutions  and  Sulci. — Adoptiag  the  distinction  of 
the  convolutions  and  sulci  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  of  two  kinds,  viz.. 
•'  primitive  "  and  "  secondary,"  according  as  the  former  result  from  a  folding  of 

Eig.  741. 


Fig.  741. — The  Surface  of  the  Fcetal  Brain  at  Six  Months.     (Prom  R.  Wagner.) 

This  figure  is  intended  to  show  the  commencenient  of  the  formation  of  the  principal 
fissures  and  convolutions.  A,  from  above  ;  B,  from  the  left  side.  F,  frontal  lobe  ;  P, 
parietal  ;  0,  occipital  ;  T,  temporal ;  a,  a,  a,  slight  appearance  of  the  several  frontal 
convolutions  ;  s,  the  Sylvian  fissiure  ;  s',  its  anterior  division  ;  within  it,  C,  the  central 
lobe  or  convolutions  of  the  island  ;  r,  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  p,  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure. 


the  whole  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  while  the  latter  consist  merely 
of  depressions  and  elevations  of  its  more  superficial  portion,  it  may  be  stated, 
■with  respect  to  their  development,  that  the  first  of  the  primitive  sulci  to  appear  is 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  is  visible  before  the  end  of  the  third  month  (Ecker) 
as  a  wide  shallow  depression  or  fossa  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobe  of 
each  hemisphere.  Of  the  remainiug  primitive  sulci,  the  hippocampal  or  dentate, 
the  parieto-occipital  and  the  calcariue,  also  begin  to  appear  during  the  third 
month,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  are  well  established. 

The  secondary  sulci  begin  to  appear  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  ;  the  first 
of  these  to  be  seen  is  the  sulcus  centralis,  or  fissure  of  Rolando.  By  the  end  of 
the  sixth  month  the  transverse  frontal  and  inferior  frontal  furrows  have  appeared 
on  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
the  first  indications  of  the  intraparietal  fissure,  with  its  continuation  on  the 
occipital  lobe  as  the  sunerior  occipital  furrow,  the  parallel,  the  calloso-marginal 
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and  collateral  fissures  become  visible  on  the  outer  and  inner  aspects  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  lower  surface  now  shows  a  slight  trace  of  the  inferior  temporal 
furrow  ;  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  v/hich  was  at  first  a  wide  fossa,  at  this  period 
begins  to  close  in,  especially  at  its  hinder  portion,  an  indication  of  its  anterior 
division  becoming-  now  visible. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  nearly  all  the  chief  features  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  and  sulci  have  appeared.  The  superior  frontal  fissure  can  now  be 
seen,  and  the  three  frontal  convolutions  are  well  marked.  The  fissure  of  Rolando 
has  increased  in  length  and  depth.  While  the  sulci  that  have  ah'eady  been 
sjioken  of  are  becoming  better  marked,  the  transverse  occipital  appears  for  the 
first  time.  Within  the  fissui-e  of  Sylvius,  which  has  now  a  triangular  form,  two 
depressions  are  seen,  the  anterior  bounding  a  prolongation  of  the  olfactory  tract, 
the  posterior  dividing  the  greater  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fissure  into  a  fore 
and  hind  part.  The  island  of  Reil  shows  three  convolutions  divided  by  the  forked 
sulcus  insula  primus.  The  sulci  visible  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres are  still  few  and  indistinct.  Indications  are  found  of  a  branched  orbital 
sulcus,  and  of  the  olfactory  sulcus,  in  which  lie  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract.  The 
middle  temjporal  convolution,  and  the  uncus  and  gyrus  hippocampi,  have  now 
become  fairly  prominent. 

Dui-ing  the  eighth  month  a  furrow  appears  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
parallel  to  it,  and  joining  the  intraparietal.  This  is  the  sulcus  postcentralis  of 
Ecker.  The  transverse  occipital  fm-row  now  becomes  very  distinct,  and  joins  the 
intraparietal  farther  back.  The  last  fissures  to  appear  are  the  inferior  occipito- 
temporal and  a  small  furrow  crossing  the  end  of  the  calloso-marginal.  (Consult 
Nos.  28,  190,  and  191.). 

II.    THE    NERVES. 

Very  little  was  known  till  lately  of  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  were  formed, 

Fig.  742. — Transverse   section  through  the  trunk 

OF  AN  EMBRYO  SHARK,  TO  SHOW  THE  NEURAL  CREST. 

(From  Balfour. ) 


nc,  neural  canal ;  pr,  posterior  root  of  spinal  nerve  ; 
X,  sub-notochordal  rod  ;  cto,  aorta  ;  sc,  parietal  meso- 
blast  ;  sp,  visceral  mesoblast  ;  ?«p',  muscle  plate  ;  mp, 
portion  of  muscle  plate  converted  into  muscle  ;  Vv, 
portion  of  the  vertebral  plate  which  will  give  rise  to  the 
vertebral  bodies ;  al,  alimentary  canal. 


as  held  by  Remak,  in  more  or  less  immediate 
connection  with  the  parts  of  mesoblastic 
origin  in  which  they  were  distributed.  The 
only  known  fact  inconsistent  with  this  ^dew 
was  that  the  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the 
sj^inal  nerves  had  been  found  to  bud  out  from 
the  ventral  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
recent  researches  especially  of  His,  Balfour, 
and  Marshall,  Kolliker,  Hensen  and  others, 
have  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  this  subject,  and  have  shown  that  all 
the  peripheral  nerves,  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic,  with  their  ganglia, 
emanate  originally  from  the  primary  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  that  they 
have  therefore  an  epiblastic  origin,  and  that  they  spread  more  or  less  from 
thence  into  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  (See  Nos.  28  and  202 — 205.) 
Spinal  Herves. — Following  the  description  of  their  origin  given  by 
Balfour  and  Marshall,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  most  of  the  cranial  nerves,  with  their  respective  ganglia,  which 
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are  formed  before  tlie  anterior  roots,  proceed  from  a  series  of  cellular 
swellings,  constituting  the  neural  crest,  which  are  in  continuity  with  the 
meduUary  plates  close  to  the  place  of  inflection  of  the  epiblast  into  the 
involution  which  forms  the  primary  brain  and  spinal  cord.  These  root 
swellings  are  in  some  animals  connected  together  by  a  longitudinal  band 
or  commissure.  In  the  primitive  projections  there  are  soon  distinguished 
a  narrower  first  part  or  root,  then  a  tliicker  part,  the  ganglion,  and 
fm'ther  down  a  part  of  the  nerve  extending  beyond  it.  The  root  origi- 
nally connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  medullary  wall  close  to  the 
median  line  slips  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  side,  and  is  subsequently 

Fig.  743. — Section  through  ^^°'   '^'^* 

THE  DORSAL  PART  OF  THE 
TRUNK  OF  A  TORPEDO  EM- 
BRYO.     (From  Balfour.) 

pr,  posterior  root  of  spinal 
nerve  ;  g,  spinal  ganglion  ; 
n,  nerve  ;  ar,  anterior  root  ; 
ch,  notochord;  nc,  neural 
canal ;  »!p,  muscle-plate. 

united  laterally  with  the 
medullary  wall  at  a  lower 
place,  leaving  the  upper 
end  of  the  root  for  a  time 
apparently  free.  This 
process  begins  in  the 
chick  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  and  in  the 
embryo  of  the  rabbit  on 
the  ninth  day. 

The  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  also 

outgrowths  from  the  medullary  wall.  They  begin  to  appear  somewhat 
later  than  the  posterior  roots,  as  projections  from  its  ventral  side,  and 
extending  fr'om  thence  outwards,  come  to  join  the  nerve  which  emanates 
from  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root ;  and  from  this  point  the  com- 
pound nerve  grows  towards  the  periphery  or  region  of  its  distribution. 
The  place  at  which  the  anterior  roots  spring  from  the  spinal  cord  is 
not  opposite  to  the  corresponding  posterior  root,  but  midway  between 
that  root  and  the  succeeding  one.  Both  roots  and  ganglion  have  at  first 
a  cellular  structure,  and  their  fibres  are  of  later  origin,  the  ceUs  being 
largest  in  the  ganglion,  and  the  fibres  appearing  earlier  in  the  anterior 
than  in  the  posterior  roots. 

Cranial  K"erves.— Most  of  the  cranial  nerves,  viz.,  the  olfactory,  the 
3rd,  5th,  aud  7th,  the  auditory,  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  the  vagus, 
arise  fi'om  a  neural  crest  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  spinal  posterior 
roots ;  and  in  the  chick  the  ridge  fi'om  which  some  of  them  spring  is 
;^erceptible  even  before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  canal  at  its  dorsal 
lip  of  inflection  (Marshall) ;  and  as  it  is  more  immediately  attached  to 
the  medullary  than  to  the  epidermal  part  of  the  epiblast,  the  cranial 
nerve-roots  may  be  regarded  as  taking  their  origin  from  the  rudimentary 
brain. 

The  cerebral  neural  crest  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  spinal 
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marrow.  It  extends  to  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  and  there  is  the  same 
shifting  downwards  of  the  attachment  of  the  roots  to  the  neural  crest 
as  in  the  spinal  nei'ves.  In  most  of  the  nerves  it  has  been  observed 
that  a  subdivision  occurs  into  portions  representing  a  root,  a  ganglion, 
and  a  peripheral  nerve-trunk.  The  change  of  the  place  of  attachment 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  third  nerve,  which  is  carried  down 
quite  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  mid-brain. 

The  sixth  and  the  twelfth  (or  hypoglossal)  nerves  may  arise,  according 
to  Marshall,  as  motor  or  lower  roots  of  certain  of  the  other  nerves  ;  but 

Fig.  744. 


Fig.  744. — Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  part  op  the  head  of  an 
EMBRYO  CHICK  OF  30  HOURS.     (From  Balf our. ) 
hi,  hind-brain  ;  vg,  vagus  nerve  ;  ep,  epiblast ;  ch,  notochord  ;  x,  sub-notochordal  rod ; 
al,  throat  ;  ht,  heart ;  pp,  body-cavity  ;  so,  parietal  mesoblast  ;  sf,   visceral  mesoblast ; 
hy,  hypoblast. 

the  mode  of  origin  of  these  two  nerves,  as  weU  as  of  the  fourth,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  ascertained,  and  Balfour  doubts  whether  the  cranial  nerves 
before  described  as  arising  dorsally  from  a  neural  ridge  or  crest,  are,  like 
the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  exclusively  sensory.  Some  of  them, 
he  holds,  are  undoubtedly  mixed,  and  all  of  them  may  be  so.    (No.  205.) 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  certainly  an  otitgrowtli  from  the  fore-brain  ;  but  whether 
from  an  extension  forwards  of  the  neural  crest  or  not  is  still  doubtful.  In  the 
olfactory  nerve  of  mammalian  embryoes,  A.  Eraser  has  observed  the  root  ganglion 
and  two  main  divisions  of  the  nerve  forking  over  the  nasal  pit  (see  fig.  745). 

The  origin  of  the  Optic  nerve  and  retina  from  the  primitive  medullary  fore- 
brain  (as  will  be  shown  later)  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  nerves. 

The  fifth  nerve,  shortly  after  its  origin  in  connection  with  a  neiu'al  crest  like 
the  rest,  undergoes  the  shifting  change  of  position,  and  is  united  to  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  large  Gasserian  ganglion.  Of  its  thi-ee  principal  branches  the 
inferior  maxillary  belongs  to  the  mandibular  arch,  in  the  hinder  part  of  which 
it  is  placed.  Its  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  are  premandibular, 
and  according  to  Balfour  probably  belong  to  face-ai'ches  in  that  situation.  The 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  fork  over  the  cleft  of  the  mouth,  vv'hile 
the  ophthalmic  branch  is  connected  with  the  third  nerve  in  the  ciliary  ganglion. 
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ijie  facial  and  auditory  nerves  appear  to  have  a  common  origin.  The  main 
destination  of  the  facial,  as  seen  at  an  early  period,  is  the  hyoid  arch,  but  it  also 
sends  foinvard  a  branch  which  is  very  large  in  young  embryoes,  forks  over  the 
hyo-mandibular  cleft,  and  joins  the  inferior  maxillary  of  the  fifth  in  the  mandi- 
bular arch  as  the  chorda  tympani  of  mammals.     Besides  this,  two  other  branches 

Fig.  745. 


Fig.  745. — Outline  diagram  of  the  head  of  a  mammalian  embryo,  corresponding- 

TO    A    HUMAN    EMBRYO    OF    EIGHT    WEEKS,    SHOWING    THE    RELATION    OF    SOME    OF    THE 
PRINCIPAL    CRANIAL    NERVES    TO    THE    VISCERAL    ARCHES    AND    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF 

THE  ossicuLA  ADDiTUS.     (After  A.  Fraser,  A.T.) 

c,  Cerebral  hemispheres;  tTi,  thalamencephalon ;  m,  midbrain;  ci,  cerebellum;  mo, 
medulla  oblongata ;  o,  eye;  /,  olfactory  ganglion  and  nerves  passing  to  nasal  cleft ;  ///, 
third  nerve ;  V,  fifth  nerve  with  Gasserian  ganglion  and  its  three  branches ;  VII,  facial 
nerve  ;  ct,  its  chorda  tj-mpani  branch  ;  VIII,  the  auditory  nerve ;  IX,  glossopharyngeal 
nerve  forking  over  the  second  postoral  cleft ;  X,  vagus  ;  I,  lachrymal  cleft ;  mx,  maxillary 
arch  ;  m,  mouth  with  indication  of  tongue ;  mn,  mandibular  cartilage  with  malleus  form- 
ing in  its  proximal  part ;  i,  incus  forming  in  the  second  cartilaginous  arch  ;  t,  indication 
of  the  lower  part  of  tympanic  ring ;  au,  the  auditory  capsule,  semicircular  canals,  &c.  ; 
hy,  hyoidean  cartilage:  thy,  thyro-hyoidean  cartilage;  1,  2,  3  and  4,  indicate  the  places 
of  the  postoral  clefts  which  are  now  closed ;  S,  aortic  bulli ;  v,  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  a, 
left  auricle. 


proceed  forward  from  the  facial,  which  are  proportionally  large  in  the  embryo, 
viz.,  the  superficial  ophthalmic  and  the  palatine  (or  superficial  petrosal),  which 
are  respectively  associated  with  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 


^i/3 
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Tlie  auditory  nerve,  wliich  proceeds  at  once  to  join  tlie  labyiinth  of  the  ear, 
has  a  gang-lion  developed  upon  it  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  connected  with  the  third  visceral  or  first  true 
branchial  arch,  and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the  pneumo -gastric  or  vagus  is  dis- 
tributed to  this  and  the  branchial  arches  which  follow  in  whatever  number  they 
may  be.  These  nerves  have  in  the  chick  a  common  origin  from  the  dorsal 
neural  crest  of  the  after-brain,  but,  like  the  other  nerves  previously  mentioned, 
they  afterwards  shift  downwards  so  as  to  be  placed  on  the  sides. 

According  to  Balfour  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such  as  the  third,  fifth  and 
facial,  besides  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus,  may  be  held  to  bear  definite  rela- 
tions to  mesoblastic  somites  or  muscle  plates  of  the  head,  each  being  placed 
immediately  behind  the  head-cavity  of  its  respective  somite.  As  stated  by  Parker, 
this  relation  is  the  following.  Each  of  these  nerves  divides  or  forks  above  a 
visceral  cleft,  one  division  going  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  arch  in  front  of  the 
cleft,  the  other  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  arch  behind  it. 

•pj„    y^g  Fig.  746. —Longitudinal  vertical  section   through 

°  '  PART    OP    THE    BODY-WALL    OF    AN   ELASJIOBRANCH    EM- 

m,n™,,      /,  ifeiif     ,/     -  BRYO     SHOWING    TWO     SPINAL     NERVES    AND     THE    SYM- 

7^'^-----iM;  m- ar  WS/g  pathetic    ganglia    belonging    to    them.       (From 

WJ__1W^  Balfour.) 

^^S^M~=:^==^w'W  '^'''   ^i^tfirior  root  ;    pr,   posterior  root ;   sy.g,   sym- 

^^E^^^^^^^mf  pathetic  ganglion  ;  mp,  part  of  muscular  plate. 

M  JM  The  orbito-nasal  and  the  palatine  divisions  of 

-jjA,  c"^®J  ^^^*5  trigeminus  belong   to.  an    anterior  arch,   the 

S^S'~^--  '^'^  former  above,  the  latter  below  the   optic   nerve. 

The  superior  maxillary  division  follows  the  palato- 
pterygoid  arch,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve   ac- 
companies the  mandibular  arch. 

The  facial  nerve  divides  above  the  hyo-mandibular  cleft,  its  anterior  part 
(chorda  tympani)  going  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  its 
posterior  part  to  the  outer  or  anterior  side  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  by  a  similar  division,  goes  by  its  anterior  branch 
to  the  posterior  side  of  the  hyoid  arch,  and  by  its  other  division  to  the  front  of 
the  first  branchial  or  thyro-hyoid  arch. 

In  the  higher  animals  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  shows  no  close  relation  to  the 
clefts,  but  in  branchiate  vertebrates  it  forks  over  the  remaining  gill  clefts  and 
supplies  branches  to  the  gill  arches. 

Sympathetic  Herves. — It  has  been  ascertained  by  Balfour  that  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  arise  in  connection  with  the  gangliated 
roots  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  they  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  springing  from  the  same  neuro-epiblastic  source.  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  for  birds  and  mammals  by  Schenk  and  Birdsell  (No.  207). 

The  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  has  been  described  and 
figured  by  Ktilliker  in  the  human  foetus  of  eight  or  ten  lines  long.  The 
peripheral  sympathetic  nerves  are  also  formed  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  are  perceptible  in  a  foetus  of  three  months. 

The  Suprarenal  Bodies.— The  belief  of  a  relation  subsisting  between  the  supra- 
renal bodies  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Bergmann  in  1839,  and  to  have  received  confirmation  on  embryo- 
logical  grounds  from  Remak  in  1847,  who  called  these  bodies  "  nerve  glands."  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  long  known  that  they  have  not  any  connection  either  by  their 
origin  or  their  permanent  structural  relations  with  the  Wolffian  bodies  or  with  the 
kidneys.  Leydig  showed  (1853)  that  in  the  adult  plagiostomes,  ganoids  and  reptiles 
the  organs  which  represent  the  suprarenal  bodies  of  the  higher  animals  consist  of 
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two  separate  sets  of  parts,  of  wMch.  one  is  intimately  associated  witli  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  and  contains  ganglionic  cells,  while  the  other  is  of  a  different 
nature.  Kolliker's  observations  in  the  human  embryo  (Xo.  28,  i.  p.  618)  gave 
further  support  to  the  view  of  the  nervous  nature  and  origin  of  these  bodies ; 
and  more  recently  the  researches  of  Balfour  in  elasmobranchs,  Braun  in  reptiles 
and  Brunn  in  bii-ds,  have  led  the  fii'st  of  these  authors  to  state  confidently  the 
general  view  that  while  in  elasmobranchs  and  some  others  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates (No.  32,  Vol.  II.  pp.  54S-9)  the  suprarenal  bodies  consist  of  two  distinct  parts, 
viz.,  one  median  and  siagle  which  he  proposes  to  call  "  interrenal  "  of  mesoblastic 
origin,  and  the  other  pahed  and  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  in  the 
amniota  these  two  sets  of  parts  are  combined  in  the  paired  organs  which  consti- 
tute the  compound  suprarenal  bodies.  The  development  of  these  two  sets  of 
parts  is,  however,  distinct ;  that  derived  from  the  mesoblast  being  converted  into 
the  cortical  part,  and  the  substance  which  proceeds  from  the  ganglia  being 
enclosed  within  the  first  in  the  course  of  their  development. 

The  development  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  of  mammalia  has  very  recently  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Mitsukuri  (No.  212)  in  the  rabbit  and 
rat,  the  result  of  which  fully  confirms  Balfour's  views,  and  shows  that  in  these 
animals  the  medullary  part  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  arises  by  development  from 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen  lying  below  the  aorta,  that  the  cortical 
substance  is  of  a  totally  different  natui-e  and  of  mesoblastic  origin,  and  that  the 
two  sets  of  parts  are  gradually  combined  in  the  course  of  their  formation.  The 
medullary  or  nervous  substance  is  at  first  situated  outside  the  cortical  or  meso- 
blastic element,  but  gi-adually  insinuates  itself  into  the  interior,  retaming,  how- 
ever, some  connection  with  the  neighbouring  ganglia.  In  the  lower  vertebrates, 
as  ali-eady  stated,  this  combination  has  not  taken  place,  the  two  components  of 
the  suprai'enal  bodies  remaining  distinct  and  separate. 

III.    PRINCIPAL    ORGANS    OF    SENSE: 
I.   THE    EYE. 

Primary  Developnent. — The  embryonic  structures  forming  the  eyeball 
and  its  contents  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  three  sources, 
viz.,  1st,  by  evolution  or  expansion  from  the  medullary  wall  of  the  thala- 
mencephalon,  giving  rise  to  the  retina  in  its  nervous  and  pigmental 
structm-e  and  to  the  optic  nerve  ;  2nd,  by  involution  and  development 
of  a  part  of  the  cuticular  ej^iblast,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  lens  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  3rd,  by  the  intrusion  of  mesoblastic 
elements  between  and  around  the  other  parts,  so  as  to  furnish  the  materials 
out  of  which  are  formed  the  external  coverings  of  the  eyeball,  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  the  fibrous  and  vascular  choroid,  the  ciliary  apparatus  and 
iris,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane,  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  all  the  fibrous  and  vascular  parts  of  the  organ. 

The  very  early  formation  of  the  ]}rimary  optic  vesicles  has  been 
ah'eady  mentioned,  p.  823.  The  bulging  wall  of  the  anterior  primary 
vesicle  which  is  thus  projected  outwards  on  each  side  gives  rise,  by  the 
subsequent  folding  and  changes  which  occm'  in  it,  to  the  nervous  part 
of  the  eye,  viz.,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  together  with  the  pig- 
mental layer  which  comes  to  lie  external  to  the  retina.  This  folding 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
which  is  the  product  of  an  involution  of  the  cuticle  or  epiblast  occurring 
on  the  outside  of  each  primary  optic  vesicle.  During  the  involution  and 
enlargement  of  the  lens,  the  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  comes  to 
be  depressed  and  doubled  in  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  cup-like  hollow 
towards  the  exterior,  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  into  which  the  lens  is 
received,  but  without  filling  entirely  its  cavity.  The  outer  plate  or 
involuted  portion  of  this  cup  or  secondary  optic  vesicle  becomes  by 
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its  further  development  and  histological  differentiation  the  nervous  part 
of  the  retina,  while  the  remaining  inner  or  proximal  plate  is  converted 
into  its  pigmental  layer,  and  the  stalk  becomes  the  optic  nerve  in  con- 
nection with  the  brain. 


Fig.  1i1. 


Fig.  748. 


Fig.  747. — Section  through  the  fkont  part  of  the  head  op  a  lepidosteus  embryo. 

(From  Balfour.) 
al,  alimentary  tract  ;  th,  tlialaineiiceijhaloii ;  I,  lens  of  the  eye  ;  oji.v,  the  optic  vesicle. 

Fig.  748. — Frontal  section  through  the  head  of  an  embryo  chick  op  3  bays 
AND  6  hours.      (From  Kolliker.)     *^ 

o,  stalk  of  the  ocular  vesicle  in  connection  with  the  thalamencephalon  ;  2?,  proximal 
and  d,  distal  wall  of  secondaiy  ocular  vesicle  ;  I,  lens  ;  g,  vitreous  body. 

The  transition  at  the  line  of  inflection  from  the  thick  nervous  part  to 
the  thin  pigmental  part  is  quite  sudden,  and  as  soon  as  pigment  cells 
begin  to  be  developed  a  very  marked  distinction  is  perceptible  between 
the  latter  and  the  nervous  structure  of  the  retina.     These  cells  were 


__4  T3  .      /'  Fig.  749. — Section   op    the  com- 

mencing EYE    op    an    embryo  IN 
three  stages.  (FromRemak.) 

A,  commencement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lens  I,  by  depression  of  a 
part  of  C,  the  corneous  layer  ;  jji-, 
the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  now 
doubled  back  on  itself  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  commencing  lens. 

B,  the  lens  depression  enclosed 
beginning  to  be  formed  in  the  inner  side,  the  optic  vesicle  more  folded  back, 
stage,  in  which  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  v,  begins  to  be  formed. 

formerly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  choroid  membrane,  but  they  are  now 
looked  upon  as  belonging  rather  to  the  retina, — a  view  which  is  fully 
warranted  by  the  mode  of  development  now  described. 

The  fold  which  produces  the  optic  cup  proceeds  from  above  down- 
wards, and  smrounds  the  lens  so  as  to  appear  to  enclose  it,  but  leaves 
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for  a  time  an  aperture  or  depression  below.  This  is  the  choroidal 
fold  or  fissure,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  embryo-head 
after  pigment  has  been  deposited,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  pig- 
ment is  absent  from  the  cleft,  which  thus  appears  for  a  time  as  a  broad 
white  line,  particularly  obvious  in  the  embryo  bird,  running  from  the 
circumference  in  upon  the  lens. 

Fig.    750. — Diagrammatic    sketch    of    a 

VERTICAL  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION    THROUGH 
THE     EYEBALL     OF     A     HUMAN     FCETUS     OF 

FOUR  WEEKS.     (After  Kolliker. )     ^f. 

Tlie  section  is  a  little  to  the  side  so  as  to 
avoid  passing  througli  the  ocular  cleft,  c, 
the  cuticle,  where  it  later  covers  the 
cornea  ;  I,  the  lens  ;  op,  optic  nerve 
formed  by  the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle ;  vp,  primary  medullary  cavity  of 
the  optic  vesicle  ;  p,  the  pigment-layer  of 
the  outer- wall  ;  ?•,  the  inner  wall  form- 
ing the  retina ;  vs,  secondary  optic  vesicle 
containing  the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous 
humour. 


The  lens  is  developed  in  the  part  of  the  cuticle  opposite  to  the  most 
projecting  part  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  or  at  the  place  where  this 
vesicle  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  head.  In  this  situation 
there  is  seen  from  a  very  early  period  a  thickening  of  the  epiblast,  which 
seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  its  deeper  layer  of  cells,  and  in  birds  and 
mammals  it  would  appear  that  an  actual  involution  of  the  cuticle  takes 


Fig.    751. — HORIZONTAL    SECTION    THROUGH    THE    EYE 
OP   AN    EMBRYO  RABBIT   OF    TWELVE    DAYS   AND    SIX 

HOURS,     ''f.     (From  Kolliker. ) 

o,  stalk  of  the  ocular  vesicle  with  wide  cavity  ;  h', 
remains  of  the  cavity  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  ; 
p,  proximal  lamella  of  the  secondary  vesicle  (pig- 
mentum  nigrum)  ;  r,  distal  lamella  (retina)  ;  g, 
vitreous  body ;  I,  lens  vesicle,  widely  open  at  oZ  ; 
V,  papillar  elevation  in  the  bottom  of  the  lens  vesicle 
which  forms  the  lens  ;  m,  with  v,  an  annular  vessel 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  secondary  vesicle  ;  e, 
epiblast. 


place,  so  that  first  an  open  follicle  and  next 
an  enclosed  ball  of  cuticle  is  formed. 
Although,  however,  both  the  corneous  and 
the  deeper  layer  (sensory  of  Strieker)  of 
the  cuticle  are  enclosed,  it  is  only  the  cells 
of  the  deeper  layer  which  undergo  develop- 
ment into  the  fibres   of  the   lens.    The 

external  cuticle  separating  from  the  ball  of  the  lens,  passes  freely  over  its 
surface,  and  a  cavity  filled  with  loose  cells  exists  for  a  time  within  the 
lens.  Then  the  cells  of  the  hinder  or  inner  wall  are  seen  to  rise  from  the 
bottom  by  their  elongation,  and  thus  a  rapid  growth  of  fibres  from  that 
side  of  the  lens  takes  place,  while  the  anterior  or  outer  wall  undergoes  no 
similar  change,  but  retains  its  simply  cellular  structure.  Figures  751 
and  752  show  sufiiciently  clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  thus 
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developed  from  cells  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  lens  ball  and  come  to 
constitute  its  solid  part. 

The  optic  cup  receives  the  enlarging  lens  in  its  anterior  and  lower 
opening,  and  the  reilected  margins  of  the  cup  closely  embrace  the 
margin  of  the  lens ;  but  there  soon  comes  to  be  a  considerable  space  in- 
tervening between  the  lens  and  the  hollow  of  the  optic  cup  (or  secondary 
vesicle),  which  is  later  occupied  by  the  vitreous  humour.    Into  this  space 


Fiff.  752. 


Fig.  752. — Eye  of  an  embryo  rabbit 

OF     14     DATS  ;     HORIZONTAL     SECTION. 

f.     (From  Kolliker. ) 

0,  optic  nerve  ;  ^j,  pigmentum  nig- 
rum ;  r,  retina ;  g,  vitreous  body,  which 
lay  its  contraction  has  left  a  space  behind 
it ;  I,  posterior  thick  wall  of  the  lens- 
vesicle,  or  rudiment  of  the  lens  ;  le, 
anterior  thin  wall  or  lens  epithelium, 
and  between  them  the  hollow  of  the 
lens  vesicle  ;  7n,  mesoderm  surrounding 
the  secondary  ocular  vesicle,  no  sclerotic 
or  choroid  yet  formed  ;  vi',  connection 
of  this  with  the  vitreous  body ;  'iii", 
thin  layer  of  mesoderm  in  front  of  the 
lens  or  rudiment  of  the  cornea  and 
l^upillary  membrane  ;  e,  portion  of  the 
eijithelium  of  the  front  of  the  eye. 


connective  tissue  and  blood- 
vessels developed  from  meso- 
blastic  elements  are  projected 
from  below,  so  as  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
vitreous  humour  and  the  blood-vessels  which  pass  through  it  to  the 
lens,  and  also  to  surround  the  lens  with  vascular  and  fibrous  elements, 
out  of  which  are  produced  the  capsulo-jnqnllary  memhrane,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  results  from  the  observations 
of  Lieberkiihn  (No.  216)  that  in  mammals  the  fold  which  produces  the 
ocular  cup  or  secondary  vesicle  runs  back  into  the  stalk  so  as  to  fold  in 
the  optic  nerve  for  a  considerable  space,  and  by  the  simultaneous  enclosm'e 


Fig.  753. 


BTSNif:* 


Fig.   753. TRANSVERSE    VERTICAL    SECTION    OF    THE 

EYEBALL    OF    A    HUMAN    EMBRYO    OF    FOUR  WEEKS. 

(From  K(311iker).     ^f. 

The  anterior  half  of  the  section  is  represented. 
j^r,  the  remains  of  the  cavity  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle  ;  j^3,  the  inflected  part  of  the  outer  layer, 
forming  tlie  retinal  pigment  ;  r,  the  thickened  inner 
part  giving  rise  to  the  columnar  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  retina  ;  v,  the  commencing  vitreous 
humour  within  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  ;  v',  the 
ocular  cleft  through  which  the  loop  of  the  central 
blood-vessel,  a,  projects  from  below  ;  I,  the  lens 
with  a  central  cavity. 

of  mesoblastic  tissue  thus  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  central  blood- 
vessels of  the  retina  within  the  nerve.  But  in  birds,  according  to  the 
same  observer,  no  such  infolding  of  the  stalk  occurs,  so  that  in  them  the 
vessels  are  excluded  from  the  nerve.     The  malformation  termed  cololonia 
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iridis  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  persistence  of  the  choroidal  cleft,  and  the 
pecten  of  birds,  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  Tvith  the  vascular  fold  farther 
forwards,  and  the  falciform  fold  of  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  fibro -vascular  structures  formed  by  original  projection  through  the 
same  interval. 

The  further  development  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — 

The  expansion  of  the  ocular  cup  coijtinuing  to  proceed,  the  chamber 
for  the  vitreous  humour  enlarges,  and  that  structm'e  gradually  comes  to 
occupy  the  space  between  the  retina  and  the  lens. 

Fiff.  754. 


Fig.   754. — HOKIZONTAL    SECTIOH    THROUGH    THE    ETE    OP    AN    EJIBRYO  RABBIT   OF   18    DATS. 

"f.     (FromKolliker.) 

o,  optic  nerve  ;  ap,  ala  parva  ;  p,  pigmentum  nigrum  ;  r,  retina;  re,  ciliary  part  of  tlie 
retina  ;  p',  forepart  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  or  rudiment  of  the  iris  pigment  ;  g, 
vitreous  body  raised  from  the  retina  by  shrinking,  except  where  the  vessels  from  the 
centralis  retinae  enter  it ;  i,  iris;  mp,  membrana  pupillaris;  c,  cornea  with  epitbelium  e; 
pp,  pa,  palpebrse  ;  I,  lens  ;  I',  lens  epithelium ;  /,  sclerotic  ;  m,  recti  muscles. 


The  marked  distinction  between  the  nervous  and  the  pigmental  por- 
tions- of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  goes  on  increasing  by  the  continued 
deposit  of  pigment  in  the  latter,  and  its  proportional  thinning,  and  by 
the  great  addition  to  the  thickness  and  the  textural  differentiation  of  the 
substance  of  the  former.  Thus  the  cells  in  the  retinal  or  nervous  por- 
tion, by  their  rapid  multiplication,  soon  become  several  layers  thick ; 
certain   of  these  cells   assume  the  spindle  shape,  and   exhibit  elonga- 
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tion  into  fibres,  while  others  retain  the  nuclear  form,  and  thns  there  is 
foreshadowed  the  division  into  the  fibrous,  ganglionic,  and  nuclear  layers 
of  the  retina.  On  the  exterior  a  limiting  membrane  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  in  connection  with  it  the  rudiments  of  the  cells  composing  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The  space  between  the  retinal  and  pigmental 
layers  rapidly  contracts,  and  finally  the  rods  and  cones  are  closely  united 
with  the  layer  of  pigment  cells. 

The  optic  nerve,  as  already  described,  is  at  first  connected  by  its  origin 
with  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle  or  thalamencephalon,  and  for  a 
time  it  retains  its  earlier  hollow  form.  But  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  developed  forwards,  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve  are  thrown  back- 
wards and  downwards,  and  a  new  connection  is  established  between  the 
optic  nerve  (or  tract)  and  the  vesicle  of  the  mid-brain  (mesencephalon) : 
the  rudiment  of  the  optic  conunissure  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  the 
median  approximation  of  the  stalks  and  the  growth  of  one  over  the 
other.  Each  stalk  then  becomes  more  and  more  solid  by  the  develop- 
ment of  nerve  fibres  and  the  formation  of  the  sheath  substance  of  the 
nerve  fi:om  the  enclosed  connective  tissue. 

Retina  and  Optic  Nerve. — The  full  development  of  the  minute  nervous  strac- 
tures  of  the  eye  is  a  subject  of  great  diificulty,  and  observers  are  not  quite  agreed 
as  to  its  phenomena.  The  rods  and  cones  are  undoubtedly  formed  in  connection 
■with  the  cells  of  the  outer  granular  layer,  but  their  outer  and  inner  limbs  are 
probably  formed  from  different  cells,  the  membrana  limitans  externa  being  at  an 
early  period  placed  between.  According  to  Kolliker  the  layer  of  ganglion  cells 
and  the  inner  molecular  layer  are  the  first  to  be  differentiated,  and  are  very  soon 
followed  by  the  nerve  fibres  which  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  retina.  A 
somewhat  different  account  of  the  process  is  given  by  Lowe  (No.  222*),  to  whose 
work  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  denser  nervous  structure  of  the  retina  ceases,  and  in 
front  of  this,  as  far  as  the  mfiection  of  the  distal  into  the  proximal  or  pigmental 
layer,  the  retina  is  continued  as  the  thinner  ciliary  portion,  bounded  externally 
by  the  pigment  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

It  has  generally  been  held,  and  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  pedicle 
of  the  optic  vesicle  is  converted  into  the  optic  nerve  by  the  differentiation  of  its 
substance  into  nerve  fibres.  But  a  different  view  has  been  taken  by  His  and 
by  Kolliker  (No.  28,  i.  p.  690)  according  to  which  the  original  substance 
of  the  pedicle  is  supposed  to  furnish  only  the  supporting  structures,  and  the 
nerve  fibres  are  formed  by  secondary  emanation  from  the  chiasma  or  nervous 
centre. 

According  to  Kolliker  the  yellow  spot  is  not  yet  visible  at  birth. 

Lens. — The  development  of  fibres  from  the  hinder  wall  of  the  primitive  lens- 
follicle  continuing  to  take  place,  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  first  greatly  narrowed 
and  then  completely  filled  up  by  the  lengthening  fibres,  and  the  lens  takes  more 
and  more  of  its  full  spherical  shape.  The  new  fibres  continue  to  be  formed 
towards  the  margin  of  the  lens  ;  each  fibre  retaining  its  nucleus,  so  as  to  produce 
the  nuclear  zone  which  runs  through  the  whole  lens.  This  zone  is  at  first  situ- 
ated far  back  in  the  lens  while  the  fibres  are  still  short,  but  as  they  elongate  its 
place  is  advanced,  so  that  it  comes  to  be  situated  considerably  in  front  of  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  lens.  It  is  most  distinct  towards  the  margin  where  the 
fibres  are  newly  formed.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  lens-folhcle  remains  as  a 
simple  cellular  layer.  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres  now  follow  the  general 
curve  of  the  siu^face  of  the  lens,  presenting  therefore  their  concavity  towards  its 
centre,  but  the  curvature  gradually  diminishes  in  those  nearest  the  middle, 
where  they  are  straight,  or  nearly  so.  Only  the  external  short  and  recently 
formed  fibres  present  a  concavity  towards  the  exterior.  The  intersecting  stars  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  of  the  lens  now  make  their  appearance  by  the 
collection  of  cells  in  the  peculiarly  shaped  triradiate  or  multiradiate  space  in  these 
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two  situations,  and  the  ends  of  the  filjres  are  now  traceable  to  the  edges  of  these 
spaces,  so  that  the  fibres  gradually  take  the  arrangement  round  the  poles  of  the 
lens  which  belongs  to  the  adult. 

The  origin  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  appears  to  be  still  somewhat  doubtful. 
Lieberkiihn,  Arnold  and  Lowe  profess  to  trace  it  to  a  thin  pellicle  of  mesoblast 
which  at  an  early  period  passes  in  between  the  lens  and  the  secondary  ocular 
vesicle  ;  but  KoUiker  and  Kessler  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  cuticular  deposit  on 
the  surface  of  the  lens  cells.  Balfour  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  capsule  seems  to  make  its  appearance  before  the  introduction  of 
the  mesoblast  has  occurred. 

The  Jihro-vascidar  structures  of  the  eye,  which  are  all  derived  from  mesoblastic 
elements,  either  suiTOundtng  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  or  passing  into  it 
by  the  choroidal  fissure,  maybe  considered  as  consisting  of  three  sets  of  parts,  viz., 
1st,  that  which  is  external  to  the  ocular  cup  and  which  becomes  the  sclerotic,  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  cornea  and  also  the  choroid  membrane ;  2nd,  that  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  optic  cup,  and  which  becomes  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane  with  the  aiteria  centralis  retinte  ;  and  3rd, 
that  which  is  developed  in  the  angle  of  meeting  of  the  two  parts  previously 
mentioned,  i.e.,  between  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  the  reflection  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  optic  cup,  and  in  which  the  cUiary  processes,  ciliary  muscle  and  iris  are 
mainly  formed.  The  pigmental  elements  which  any  of  these  parts  possess  are 
derived  from  that  of  the  retina  or  proximal  wall  of  the  optic  cup. 

Cornea. — The  fonnation  of  the  cornea  is  mainly  due  to  a  differentiation  of  the 
tissue  in  the  layer  of  mesoblast  which  is  interposed  between  the  primitive  lens- 
follicle  and  the  corneous  epiblast.  The  layer  forming  the  cornea  is  at  first  very 
thin,  and  quite  homogeneous,  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  this  is  mesoblastic  ;  soon, 
however,  the  corneal  cells,  proceeding  from  mesoblast  which  advances  from  the 
margin,  penetrate  the  homogeneous  layer,  and  gradually  progress  towards  the 
centre,  greatly  thickening  it,  and  dividing  it  into  layers.  The  original  homo- 
geneous substance  which  is  left  free  of  cells  at  its  margins  constitutes  the  outer 
aid  inner  elastic  layers.  Within  these  is  the  cellular  layer  of  the  membrane  of 
Descemet,  which  comes  from  a  different  source.  There  is  at  first  no  aqueous 
chamber  in  the  eye,  and  even  after  the  solution  of  continuity  which  gives  rise  to 
this  space  has  occurred,  the  cavity  is  not  dilated  with  fluid,  till  near  the  time  of 
birth.  Even  then  it  is  very  shallow  and  the  lens  is  placed  close  to  the  cornea,  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  cavity  of  the  aqueous  humour  arises  by 
the  separation  of  the  cornea  from  a  layer  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  lying 
within  it.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  vascular  capsulo- 
pupillary  membrane. 

Sclerotic  Coat. — The  outer  covering  of  the  eyeball  is  formed  from  mesoblastic 
cells  surrounding  the  ocular  cup,  and  is  probably  continuous  with  the  structure 
which  furnishes  the  corneal  cells,  but  it  is  only  later  that  the  cornea  and  sclerotic 
come  to  be  completely  amalgamated. 

Choroid  membrane. — The  mesoblastic  substance  which  surrounds  the  ocular 
vesicle  externally  is  the  source  of  important  parts.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned first  the  choroid  membrane,  the  cellular  (membrana  fusca),  fibrous,  and 
vascular  layers  of  which  are  developed  out  of  the  deeper  division  of  the  meso- 
blastic substance,  and  to  the  same  source  may  be  traced  the  ciliary  processes, 
ciliary  muscle  and  iris  ;  while  the  zonula  ciliaris  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  deeper  mesoblastic  tissue  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane   and  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris. 

The  capsulo-pupillary  membrane,  aheady  referred  to,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
at  first  a  complete  fibro-vascular  investment  of  the  lens,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  deepest  part  of  the  enclosed  mesoblast.  The  vessels  of  this  membrane  are 
supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  passes  forwards  in 
the  axis  of  the  globe,  and  breaks  up  at  the  back  of  the  lens  into  a  brush  of  rapidly 
subdividing  twigs.  The  forepart  of  this  tunic,  adherent  to  the  pupUlary  margin 
of  the  ii'is,  forms  the  jjiiplllary  memhrane  by  which  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is 
closed  in  the  middle  periods  of  foetal  life.  In  the  human  eye,  the  whole  tunic, 
together  with  the  artery  which  supplies  its  vessels,  becomes  atrophied  and  is  lost 
sight  of  before  birth,  but  in  some  animals  it  remains  apparent  for  a  few  days 
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after  birth.  According'  to  Kolliker,  the  anterior  chamber  expands  only  a  short 
time  before  birth  by  the  intervention  of  the  aqueous  humour  between  the  iris 
and  cornea. 


Fig.   755. 


Fig.  755. — Blood-tessels  op   the  cap- 

StTLO-PUPILLARY  MEMBRANE    OF  A  NEW- 
BORN     KITTEN,      MAGNIFIED.  (FrOm 

KolHker.) 

The  drawing  is  taten  from  a  prepara- 
tion injected  by  Tiersch,  and  shows  in 
the  central  part  the  convergence  of  the 
network  of  vessels  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pupillary  membrane. 


Tlie  iris  is  developed  from  a  pro- 
liferation of  mesoblastic  tissue  which 
takes  place  in  the  angle  between  the 
anterior  reflection  of  the  walls  of  the 
ocular  cup  and  the  margin  of  the 
lens  and  cornea,  and  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  capsule -pupillary 
membrane,  with  which,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  continuous  anteriorly. 
It  is  thus  in  relation  with  all  the  fibro-vascular  structures  of  the  eye.  It  derives 
its  pig-mental  layer  from  a  reduplication  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pigmental 
layer  of  the  ocular  cup.  It  does  not  acquire  free  surfaces  till  after  the  formation 
of  the  aqueous  chamber. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  developed  in  the  mesoblastic  tissue  between  the  base  of 
the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

Vitreous  Humour  and  Hyaloid  Membrane.— These  parts  are  usually  regarded 
as  being  derived  from  the  intruded  mesoblast ;  but  while  this  may  be  true  of  the 
vitreous  humour  and  the  blood  vessels  which  pass  through  it  to  the  back  of  the 
lens,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  the  hyaloid  membrane  to  be  derived  by  cuti- 
cular  exfoliation  from  the  ocular  cup.  The  zonule  of  Zinn  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  set  of  parts. 

The  eyelids  make  their  appearance  gradually  as  folds  of  integument,  subse- 
quently to  the  formation,  of  the  globe  in  the  third  month  of  foetal  life.  When 
they  have  met  together  in  front  of  the  eye,  their  edges  become  closely  glued 
together  by  an  epithelial  exudation  which  is  removed  a  short  time  before  birth. 

The  lachrymal  canal  may  be  regarded  as  a  persistently  open  part  of  the  fissui-e 
between  the  lateral  nasal  process  and  the  maxillary  lobe  of  the  embryo. 

The  fu'st  discovery  of  the  mode-  of  development  of  the  eye  as  it  is  now  gene- 
rally vmderstood  was  made  by  Huschke  in  1832,  and  was  published  in  Meckel's 
Archiv.  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  works  on  Development,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  treatises  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography. 


II.    THE    EAR. 


-The  most  important  part  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  originates  by  the  involution  of  the  epiblast  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  head  in  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  is 
at  first  only  a  depression  of  a  thickened  part  of  the  epiblast ;  but  the 
depression  soon  deepening,  and,  its  aperture  towards  the  surface  rapidly 
narrowing,  it  assumes  a  flask-like  form,  and  constitutes  on  each  side  the 
primary  auditory  or  otic  vesicle. 

This  involution  of  the  auditory  vesicle  takes  place  somewhat  later 
than  the  evolution  of  the  medullary  vesicle  of  the  eye,  and  differs  from 
it  in  taking  place  secondarily  from  the  epiblastic  surface  of  the  head, 
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and  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  brain.     The  auditory  vesicle  is 
situated  opposite  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hyoidean  arch.     The  original 

Fig.  756. — Section  through   the  Fig.  75G. 

HEAD    OF     A    LEPIDOSTEUS    EM- 
BRYO   OF     AX     EjUILY     period. 

(From  Balfour.) 

au.v,  auditory  vesicle  ;  au.v, 
auditory  nerve  ;  di,  the  notochord, 
immediately  below  tlie  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  liy,  hypoblast.  The  nerv- 
ous layer  of  the  epiblast  is  seen  to 
be  distinct  from  the  cuticular  layer 
which  is  not  involuted. 

aperture,  ■which   is   directed 

hackwards,  is  soon  closed  ex- 

tcrnallj,  but  in  the  interior 

a  vestige  of  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time  as  the  recessus  Jahyrinthiy. 

which  coiTesponds  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  of  later  life. 

The  primary  otic  vesicle,  sinking  down  towards  the  basis  of  the 
cranium,  becomes  imbedded  in  the  formative  mesoblastic  tissue  lying 
between  the  basi-occipital  and  alisphenoid  matrices,  and  along  with  them 
undergoes  chondrification  and  ossification  at  an  early  period,  as  has  been 
already  described  under  the  development  of  the  head. 

Fig.  7o7. 


Fig.  757. — Outlines  shotting  the  early  changes  in  the  form  of  the  head  op  the 

HUilAN    embryo. 

A,  profile  view  of  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  of  an  embryo  of  about  four  weeks 
(from  nature,  ^^)  :  the  five  primary  divisions  of  the  brain  are  shown,  together  with  the 
primary  olfactory  and  optic  depressions,  and  a,  the  auditory  vesicle  ;  1,  marks  the  man- 
dibular plate,  and  behind  this  are  seen  the  three  following  plates  with  the  corresponding 
pharyngeal  clefts.  J3,  from  an  embi70  of  about  six  weeks  (from  Ecker,  f)  :  the  cerebnil 
hemispheres  have  become  enlarged  and  begin  to  spread  laterally;  1,  the  lower  jaw  ;  1', 
the  fij-st  jjharjTigeal  cleft,  now  widening  at  the  dorsal  end,  where  it  forms  the  meatus 
oxtcrnus  ;  the  second  cleft  is  still  visible,  but  the  third  and  fourth  clefts  are  closed  and 
the  cot-responding  arches  have  nearly  disappeared.  C,  from  a  human  fcetus  of  nine  weeks 
(from  nature,  \)  ;  the  features  of  the  face  are  now  roughly  formed  ;  the  outer  part  of  the 
first  pharj'ngeal  cleft  is  now  undergoing  conversion  into  the  meatus,  and  the  auricle  is 
beginning  to  rise  at  its  external  border. 

The  development  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  two 
very  different  sets  of  processes,  viz.,  1st,  those  connected  with  the 
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formation  of  the  nervous  structure  or  Ial)yrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
2nd,  those  belonging  to  the  development  of  the  tympano-Eustachian 
passages  and  the  accessory  jDarts  of  the  middle  and  outer  ear.  The  first 
of  these  sets  of  changes  occurs  more  immediately  in  the  primary  epiblastic 
vesicle  in  combination  with  the  nervous  elements  derived  fiom  the 
medullary  centre,  and  with  the  participation  of  the  mesoblastic  wall  of 
the  auditory  capsule.  In  the  second  are  involved  the  remarkable  trans- 
formations of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  the  hyomandibular  cleft.  In 
describing  these  changes  reference  will  be  made  chiefly  to  mammals. 

Iiabyriuth. — After  the  closure  of  the  primary  otic  vesicle  the  exten- 
sion of  its  cavity  in  different  directions  soon  indicates  the  fonnatiou  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  future  labyrinth.  As  the  otic  vesicle  sinks 
more  deeply  into  the  base  of  the  cranial  wall,  from  being  at  first  spherical 
it  takes  more  of  a  pyriform  shape,  the  pointed  prolongation  of  the  recessus 
labyrinth!  stretching  backwards  or  dorsally  towards  the  place  of  the 
original  involution  from  the  surface. 

Fig.  758. — Labyrinth   of    the    humajj    fcetus    of 
FOUR  WEEKS,  MAGNIFIED.     (From  Kolliker.) 

A,  from  behind  ;  B,  from  before  ;  r,  the  vestibule  ; 
rr,  recessus  labyrintlii,  giving  rise  later  to  the  aqueduct 
of  the  vestibule  ;  ex,  commencement  of  the  semicircular 
canals ;  a,  upper  dilatation,  belonging  perhaps  to  an- 
other semicircular  canal ;  c,  cochlea. 


This  narrower  part  soon  becomes  tubu- 
lar, and  stretches  into  the  cranial  Avail,  which 
it  pierces,  and  in  which,  as  the  aqueduct 
of  the  A^estibule,  it  becomes  enclosed  at  a 
later  period  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone.  In  elasmobranch 
fishes  it  remains  open  to  the  surface  throughout  life. 

The  auditory  vesicle  is  also  soon  prolonged  into  an  angular  projection 
at  its  lower  or  ventral  end,  where  it  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
cochlear  part  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  two  superior  semicircular  canals  next  appear  as  elongated  elevations 
of  the  surface  of  the  primary  vesicle ;  the  middle  portion  of  each  eleva- 
tion becomes  separated  from' the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  the  bending  in  of 
the  walls  under  it,  and  thus  the  elevation  is  converted  into  a  tube  remain- 
ing open  at  both  ends,  which  subsequently  becomes  elongated  and  acquires 
an  ampullar  dilatation  ;  and  while  the  cochlear  extension  continues  to 
progress,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  canal  curving  iuAvards,  the  external 
or  horizontal  semicircular  canal  begins  to  be  formed  nmch  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  superior  ones. 

These  changes  are  followed  by  a  marked  constriction  of  the  main  part 
of  the  vesicle  on  its  inner  side  near  the  cochlear  canal,  which,  gradually 
increasing,  at  last  completely  cuts  off  the  part  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  saccule  from  the  remaining  larger  portion  which  forms  the  vtric/f. 
A  constriction  also  takes  place'in  the  vesicular  wall  between  the  saccule 
imd  the  cochlear  canal,  leaving,  however,  these  two  cavities  in  communi- 
i'ation  by  the  narrow  cmialis  reuniens. 

The  same  constriction  which  separated  the  saccule  and  utricle  leads  to 
the  division  of  the  end  of  the  recessus  labyrinth!  into  two  tubes,  one  of 
which  now  opens  into  each  of  these  cavities. 
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The  anterior  or  ventral  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  wliich  is  to 
rorm  the  foundation  of  the  cochlea  in  mammals  becomes  soon  elongated 
into  a  tube  which  is  gradually  bent  inwards  and  coiled  upon  itself  from 

Fiff.  759. 


Fig.  759. — Diagrams  of  the  me.mbranous  LABTMifTn  (after  Gegenbaur.) 
I,  in  a  bird  ;  II,  in  mammals  ;  sc,  semicireiilar  canals  ;  U,  utricle  ;  S,  saccule  ;  (SP. 
■combined  in  I)  ;  li^,  recessus  labyrinthi ;  Cr,  canalis  reuniens  ;  C,  cochlea  ;  fr,  its  com- 
mencement at  fenestra  rotunda  ;  K,  cupola  ;  L  (in  I)  lagena. 

left  to  right,  at  last  to  the  e.\tent  of  two  and  a  half  turns,  and  on  the 
hollow  side  of  this  spiral  there  is  now  formed  a  double  ridge  of 
thickened  epithelium  which  at  a  later  stage  is  converted  into  the  organ. 
of  Corti  and  the  structm-es  connected  with  the  lamina  spiralis. 

Fig.  760. 
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Fig.  700. — Transverse  and  slightly  oblique  section  of  the  head  of  a  fcetal 
SHEEP,  in  the  region  OP  THE  HIND  BRAIN  ^from  Foster  and  BaKour  after 
Boettcher.) 

HB,  inner  surface  of  the  thickened  walls  of  the  hind  brai~i ;  RV,  recessus  vestibuli  ; 
\  11,  commencing  vertical  semicircular  canal  ;  CO,  canalis  cochlea,  with  the  cavity  of  the 
primitive  otic  vesicle.  On  the  left  side  parts  only  of  these  structures  are  seen  ;  GC, 
cochlear  ganglion  of  the  right  side  ;  on  the  left  side,  Q',  the  ganglion,  and  N,  the 
auditory  nerve  connected  with  the  hind  brain. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  deposit  of  car- 
tilage has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  auditory  capsule  surrounding  the 
vesicle,  and  this  is  soon  followed  by  ossification  of  the  capsule,  as  else- 
where stated.  But  between  the  cartilaginous  wall  and  the  various  parts 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  mesoblastic  tissue  has  been  interposed, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  periosteum  and  to  the  lymph  spaces  which  sur- 
round the  membranous  labyrinth  and  contain  the  fluid  termed  perilymph ; 
while  the  various  inflections  of  the  labyrinthic  cavity  which  are  of  epi- 
blastic  origin  are  filled  Avith  the  endolymph. 

Fis.  761. 


ii'ig.  761. — Transverse  section  op  the  head  of  a  fcetal  sheep  of  four-fifths  of 
AN  INCH  IN  length.     (From  Foster  and  Balfour  after  Boettcher. ) 

EV,  recessus  vestibuli  ;  VB,  vertical  semicircular  canal ;  CC,  cochlear  canal ;  G,  coch- 
lear ganglion  ;  HB,  horizontal  cana]. 


In  the  cochlea  these  spaces  also  exist,  but  in  the  special  form  of  twa 
tubular  prolongations,  one  of  which  is  situated  on  each  side  (above  and 
below)  of  the  cochlear  canal,  representing  the  first  form  of  the  scala 
vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.  Of  these  lymph  passages  the  upper  com- 
municates with  the  vestibule,  but  the  lower  or  scala  tympani.  which  is 
somewhat  later  in  being  formed,  is  closed  at  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
scalffi  gradually  progress  along  the  coils  of  the  cochlear  canal  till  they 
reach  its  summit  or  cupola,  which  at  first  adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  afterwards  separated,  when  the  two  scalse, 
ha^'ing  arrived  at  the  summit,  communicate  with  each  other  and  inter- 
vene between  the  cupola  and  capsular  wall. 
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The  lagena  of  the  uncoiled  cochlea  of  birds  corresponds  to  the  cupola 
of  the  cochlear  canal  in  mammals. 

The  lamina  spiralis,  with  the  organ  of  Corti  and  the  upper  and  lower 
separating  membranes  (membrane  of  Eeissner  and  membrana  basilaris),  are 


Fig.  762. 


Tig.   762.  TRAIfSVEESE      SECTION      OF 

THE     COCHLEA     IJf     A      FCETAL      CALF, 

MAGNIFIED.     (From  Kolliker. ) 

C,  the  wall  of  the  coclilea,  still 
cartilaginous  ;  cc,  canal  is  cocLleaj ; 
Is,  placed  in  the  tissue  occupying  the 
place  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  indicates 
the  lamina  spiralis ;  n,  the  central 
cochlear  nerve  ;  g,  the  place  of  the 
spiral  ganglion ;  S,  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  ;  cli,  remains  of  chorda  dor- 
salis. 


afterwards  gradually  developed 
outwards  from  the  central  pillar 
of  the  coiled  cochlea;  but  we 
cannot  attempt  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  these  minute  aud  intricate  struc- 
tures. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  auditory  nerve  when  first 
formed  is  of  large  size  and  pierces  the  auditory  capsule  in  two  main  divi- 
sions, vestibular  and  cochlear.  The  latter  is  remarkable  as  having  upon. 
it  at  an  early  period  a  large  ganglion  which  exists  before  the  cochlea 
becomes  coiled,  but  which,  being  developed  along  with  the  lamina  spiralis, 
takes  the  same  coiled  form  (see  fig.  701,  and  p.  460  of  this  volume). 

The  modiolus  and  spiral  lamina,  according  to  Kolliker,  are  ossified 
without  the  intervention  of  cartilage. 

Accessory  Parts  of  tlie  Organ  of  Hearing-. — The  remarkable  combination  of 
the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  Avith  certain  other  parts,  to  form  the  middle  and 
external  divisions  of  the  acoustic  apparatus,  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the 
accoiiiit  of  the  development  of  the  face.  Here,  without  going  over  the  Vv'hole 
subject,  we  shall  have  only  to  refer  shortly  to  some  jooints  of  morphological 
interest  connected  with  it. 

The  tympano-Eustacliian  passage  is  generally  held,  according  to  the  view 
iu'st  propounded  by  Husclxke,  and  confirmed  by  Keichert  and  others,  to  be  de- 
Teloped  in  connection  with  the  inner  part  of  the  hyo-mandibular  or  first  postoral 
visceral  cleft,  while  the  meatus  extemus  and  pinna,  or  aui'icle.  are  formed  on  the 
outside  ;  the  membrana  tympani,  with  its  tympanic  ring  being  interposed  between, 
and  the  chain  of  ossicula  with  their  accessory  parts  being  formed  in  close  relation 
with  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  is  substantially  correct.  But 
more  recent  researches,  besides  giving  greater  precision  to  the  facts,  have  also 
modified  in  some  degree  the  history  of  the  process.  From  these  researches  it 
appears  that  the  tympanic  ring  and  the  membrana  tympani  are  developed  close 
to  the  external  surface,  and  that  the  meatus  is  therefore  formed  more  immediately 
in  connection  with  the  outer  skin,  and  by  outward  growth  of  the  parts  sur- 
rounding it,  rather  than  Ijy  any  actual  depression. 

Further,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  A.  Fraser  that  the  hyo-man- 
dibular cleft  is  from  an  early  period  almost  completely  closed  in  its  dorsal  portion 
hy  the  intervention  of  the  membrana  tj'mpani.  This  membrane  consists  of  a  layer 
■of  epiblast  externally,  of  pharyngeal  hypoblast  internally,  and,  betvfeen  these,  of 
its  fibrous  and  vascular  parts,  which  are  of  mesoblastic  origin. 

According   to   the   same    author   (Xo.    2;]0),   the    malleus,   as    now    agreed 
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by  all,  is  developed  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  axiandibular  cartilage,  and  bj 
observations  on  a  variety  of  mammals  he  has  shown  that  the  incus  is  formed, 
according  to  the  view  advocated  by  Huxley  and  Parker,  and  contrary  to  that  of 
Reichert,  Salenskj'-  and  others,  in  the  proximal  part  of  the  hyoidean  cartilage^ 
which,  from  the  first,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  mandibular  cartilage.  Eraser 
has  further  shown,  in  corroboration  and  extension  of  Salcnsky's  observations 
(No.  229),  that  the  stapes  docs  not  arise  as  a  part  of  the  hyoidean  cartilage,  or 
as  a  bud  from  the  periotic  wall,  but  as  a  circular  deposit  of  cartilaginous  cells 
round  the  stapedial  artery,  near  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  with  which  its  base  is 
afterwards  connected. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian 
canal  are  formed  in  relation  with  the  hyo-mandibular  cleft,  some  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  among  recent  observers.  Some,  as  Moldenhauer  and  Hunt 
(Nos.  222  and  228),  have  brought  forward  the  view  that  these  parts  of  the  auditory 
passages  are  one  or  both  of  them  new  outgrowths  from  the  pharynx,  and  others 
(Urbantschitsch),  that  they  proceed  from  the  mouth.  But  these  authors  do  not 
give  sufficient  grounds  for  departing  from  the  generally  accepted  opinion  on  this, 
subject. 

The  pinna  is  gradually  developed  in  connection  with  the  integument  on  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  first  visceral  cleft.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  congenital 
malf onnation  of  the  external  ear,  with  occlusion  of  the  meatus  and  greater  or  les& 
imperfection  of  the  tympanic  apparatus,  are  observed  in  connection  with  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  first  and  second  visceral  arches  and 
the  intermediate  cleft  (Allen  Thomson,  No.  231). 

III.    THE    KOSE. 

The  organ  of  smelling,  as  was  first  iioinfced  out  by  v.  Baer,  o^yes  its 
origin,  like  the  primary  auditory  vesicle  and  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  to  a  depression  of  the  epiblast,  and  it  diflers  from  these  involutions- 
in  remaining  permanently  open  and  in  being  greatly  extended  as  a  com- 
plicated cavity  communicating  with  the  exterior. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  closely  the  development  of  the  nose  is 
connected  with,  first,  the  extension  of  the  axial  part  (trabecule)  of  thfc' 
basi-facial  axis ;  second,  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  so  that  a  part  of 
the  common  cavity  comes  to  be  separated  by  the  palate  plates  into  the 
true  buccal  and  lower  nasal  cavities  ;  and,  third,  more  superficially 
and  in  front,  with  the  external  nasal  wall. 

The  olfactory  organ  arises  in  all  vertebrates  at  a  very  early  period  of 
embryonic  life  in  the  form  of  a  depression  of  thickened  epiblast  from  the- 
forepart  of  the  head. 

The  whole  of  the  nasal  fossil),  however  complicated  they  may  become  in 
the  labyriuthic  form  which  they  afterwards  assume  in  many  animals,  are 
due  to  the  involution  of  the  epiblast  of  the  original  olfactory  pits  ;  and  the 
structure  of  the  parts  forming  these  inflections,  as  well  as  those  associ- 
ated with  them,  which  are  derived  from  mesoblastic  sources,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  the  same  in  different  animals.  In  man  these 
structures  do  not  attain  any  great  degree  of  complexity  in  the  olfactory 
part,  but  in  the  human  nose,  as  in  animals,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  labyrinth  on  which  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  distributed,  and  in  the  minute  structure  of  its  epithelium,  from  those 
of  the  lower  part  which  forms  the  respiratoiy  passage  of  the  nose. 

There  is  at  first  no  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerve  is  solid. 
Marshall  has  shown  that  the  olfactory  lobe  is  formed  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  as  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  in  the  chick,  and  that 
this  lobe  arises  by  extension  of  the  wall  of  the  forebrain  at  the  place 
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Trhere  tlic  nerves  have  previously  sprouted  out  ;  that  it  contains  a 
hollow  prolonged  from  the  general  ventricular  cavity,  and  carries  the 
nerves  on  its  most  projecting  part. 

The  development  of  the  olfactory  nerve  has  already  been  described. 


III.    DEYELOPMENT    OF    THE   BLOOD- YASCULAR   SYSTEIL 

General  Phenomena. — The  heart  and  blood-vessels,  with  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  fluid,  which  from  the  first  occupy  their  interior,  take  their 
origin  entirely  from  the  racsoblast,  and  the  earlier  rudiments  of  these 


Fig.  763. — Vascular  area  op   the  yolk-sac  op  the  chick   on  the  third  day  op 

INCUBATION,    SEEN    FR03I    BELOW.       MAGNIFIED  ABOUT  SIX  DIAMETERS.       (From  BalfoUT.) 

H,  heart  ;  A  A,  three  of  the  aortic  arches  of  one  side  ;  connected  with  the  uppermost 
are  the  external  and  internal  carotid^  arteric;  ;  A  0,  dorsal  aorta  ;  L.  of.  A,  left  vitelline 
artery  ;  R.Of.A,  right  ;  S.T.,  Sinus  terminalis  ;  L.Of,  left  vitelline  vein  ;  R.Of,  right  ; 
<S'.  v.,  sinus  venosus  ;  D.C,  Ductus  Cuvieri  ;  S.Ca.  V,  superior  caixlinal  vein;  V.Ca, 
inferior  ;  the  arteries  are  shaded  black,  the  veins  are  in  outline  ;  the  embryo  seen  from 
its  lower  or  left  side  is  only  faintly  indicated. 

vascular  elements  are  situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  visceral  plate  of 
the  mesoblast,  which  was  thence  distinguished  by  Pander  as  the  vascular 
layer  of  the  blastoderm.  At  a  later  period  it  is  probable  that  blood- 
vessels may  arise  tln'oughout  the  v/hole  of  the  mesoblast,  both  in  its 
■visceral  and  parietal  divisions. 
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Tho  simultaneous  origin  of  the  blood-vessels  and  heart,  partly  within 
the  body  of  the  embryo  and  partly  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  yolk, 
appears  to  be  universal  tln'oughout  the  vertebrata,  and  is  only  modified 
in  form  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  some  of  the  amphibia,  by  the 
undeveloped  condition  of  the  yolk  sac.  In  the  human  ovum  the  same 
appears  to  be  the  first  condition  of  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  as 
soon  as  before  the  fourteenth  day  from  conception  a  simple  tubular 

Fi£c.  764.  A 


Fig.    764. DiAGRAMJIATIC    VIE^yS    OF    TWO   SECTIONS   THROTJGH   THE    REGION   OP    THE    HIND- 

I3RAIN    OF    AN    EMBRYO-CHICK    OP     ABOUT    36     HOURS,    ILLUSTRATING   THE    FORMATION    OF 

THE  HEART.     (From  Balfour. ) 

In  A,  wliicli  is  farthest  forward,  the  parts  of  tke  heart  liave  coalesced  in  tlio 
middle  ;  in  B,  which  is  farther  back,  they  are  still  widely  separate. 

hh,  hind-brain  ;  nc,  notochord  ;  E,  epiblast  ;  so,  body-wall  ;  sj:),  visceral  wall  ;  d, 
alimentary  canal ;  hy,  hypoblast  ;  hz,  heart ;  of,  vitelline  veins. 


heart  with  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  are  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  while  the  surface  of  the  yolk  or  umbilical  vesicle  is  occuijied  by 
ramified  vessels  and  their  capillary  network. 

The  phenomena  of  vascular  and  blood  formation  have  been  observed 
Avith  gTeat  minuteness  and  care,  as  they  occur  in  the  egg  of  the  common 
fowl  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  of  incubation,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  observations  have  been  made  in  mammals  and  other  animals 
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to  prove  that  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  them  all.  The  earlier 
steps  of  this  process  follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  so  that  already  by 
the  40th  or  42nd  horn"  in  the  fowl's  egg  the  blood  •  is  propelled  throng'h 
the  primary  system  of  vessels  by  the  rhytlmiic  contractions  of  the 
tubular  and  as  yet  only  cellular  heart.  At  this  period  the  parts 
of  this  very  simple  circulatory  system  consist  of  the  blood  fluid  con- 
taining corpuscles  in  a  rudimentary  form  :  of  blood-vessels,  which  are 
mainly  spread  over  the  vascular  area  and  in  less  number  within  the 
body  of  the  embryo ;  and  of  a  median  tubular  heart,  into  which  the  blood 
is  brought  from  behind  by  two  veins  which  collect  it  fi'om  the  vascular 
area,  and  from  which  it  is  expelled  anteriorly  by  two  outgoing  vessels 
which  may  be  called  arteries,  though  they  do  not  as  yet  show  any  of  the 
histological  characters  of  these  vessels. 

The  minuter  steps  of  this  process  liave  been  so  fully  described  in  the 
liistological  part  of  this  work  (p.  34  and  p.  197),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  at  this  place  than  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  blood-fluid  and  corpuscles 
originate  by  a  change  in  the  formative  cells  of  the  %dsceral  niesoblast,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  diiferentiation  of  theii"  protoplasm  and  multiplication  of 
nuclei  within  spaces  developed  by  internal  vacuolization  of  the  mesoblastic 
cells.  The  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  primary  blood-vessels  becommg- 
hollow  and  radiated,  and  their  processes  being  united  together,  capillary  net- 
works are  produced  by  their  dilatation  into  tubes  and  their  intercommunication. 
The  demarcation  of  the  limits  between  the  epithelial  cells  forming  the  walls  of 
the  primary  capillary  vessels  is  a  later  process,  as  also  the  addition  of  the  cellular 
materials  for  ihe  production  of  the  middle  and  outer  coats,  and  other  tissues 
which  give  a  more  complex  structure  to  the  larger  vessels  :  but  nearly  all  the 
vessels  consist  at  first  only  of  endovascular  elements,  and  have  much  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  capillaries. 


I.    THE    HEART. 

The  origin  of  the  heart  itself  is  in  some  respects  histologically  similar 
to  that  of  the  vessels,  in  so  far  that  it  is  by  the  vacuolated  formation  of  one 
or  of  two  main  tubular  spaces  within  groups  of  mesoblastic  cells  that  the 
cavity  of  the  organ  originates  (see  fig.  744,  p.  838).    But  the  formation 


Fig.  76.T. — Outlines  op  the  anterior 

HALF  OP  THE  EJIliRYO  CHICK  VIEWED 
FK03I  BELOW,  SHOWING  THE  HEART  IN 
ITS    KAKLIER      STAGES     OF     F0R3IATI0N. 

(After  Hemak.)  =f 

A,  embryo  of  about  28  to  30  hours  ; 
B,  of  about  36  to  40  Lours  ;  a,  anterior 
cerebral  vesicle  ;  h,  proto-vertebral  seg- 
ments; r,  cephalic  fold  ;  1,  ],  vitelline 
or  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  entering  the 
heart  posteriorly  ;  2,  tlieir  union  in  the 
auricle  of  the  heart ;  3,  the  middle  part 
of  the  tube  corresponding  to  the  ventri- 
cle ;  4  (in  B)  the  arterial  bulb. 

of    the  walls  of    the    primitive 

heart  is  due,  not  merely  to  the 

accumulation  and  differentiation 

of  the  mesoblastic   cells  in    the 

region  which  it  at  first  occupies,  but  is  also  effected  by  a  folding  of 

mesoblastic   layers   round    the    cavity.      In    these   folds   two    sets 


the 
of 
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cells  are  distinguishable  from  a  yeiy  early  period,  viz.,  1,  those  of 
a  more  delicate  character  and  looser  disposition  in  which  the  space 
or  spaces  for  the  heart's  cavity  are  more  immediately  formed,  and 
which  afterwards  range  themselves  ronnd  that  cavity  in  the  form  of 
an  endocardiac  lining,  and,  2,  those  forming  a  thicker  layer  which 
imdergoes  inflection,  and  which  give  rise  to  the  muscular  part  of 
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Fig.  7(JtJ. — Ejibkvo  kabbit  of  eight  days  and  eighteen  hours,   viewed  from  thf. 
VENTRAL  aspect.     -{.     (Froiu  Kolliker. ) 

In  tlic  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  ■wall  on  each  side  there  is  seen  the  soparate  rudi- 
ment of  the  heart,  in  the  simple  vascular  tube  of  which  are  to  be  distinguished  tlie 
hinder  auricular,  the  middle  ventricular  and  the  anterior  bulbous  parts.  There  are  ten 
proto- vertebral  segments. 

Fig.  7C7. — Views  from   below   op    the    kmerto-rabeit    of    nine   days   and   three 

HOURS,    showing    THE    COMMENCING    HEART    IN    TWO    STAGES.       "f.       (A.   T. ) 

These  sketches,  of  which  B  and  0  are  partly  diagrammatic,  were  taken  from  two 
preparations  given  me  by  Professor  Kolliker.  A  is  the  view  from  below  of  one  of  the 
embryoes  in  which  the  formation  of  the  heart  was  least  advanced,  and  of  which  an  out- 
line of  the  heart,  &c. ,  is  repeated  in  B.  In  C,  taken  from  the  second  preparation,  the 
two  halves  of  the  heart  are  seen  in  the  commencement  of  tbeir  coalescence.  Ii,  the 
part  of  the  bent  tube  which  becomes  the  ventricle  ;  a,  23riinitive  aortic  arches  and 
separate  descending  aortas  ;  VV,  the  vitelline  veins  entering  the  heart  posteriorly.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  blood. 

the  wall.  The  pericardial  covering  arises  by  an  extension  of  the  wall 
of  the  body  cavity  which  folds  irself  round  each  side  of  the  commencing 
part  of  the  heart. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  among  animals  in 
the  form  presented  by  the  rudiments  of  the  primitive  heart,  connected 
apparently  with  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  cephahc 
fold  of  the  blastoderm  which  incloses  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  and  the  median  coalescence  of  the  parts  which  give  rise  to  the 
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liearu  itself.  Thus  in  certain  animals,  such  as  elasmobranchs,  cjclo- 
stomata,  ganoids,  and  amphibia,  in  which  the  closure  of  the  cephalic 
fold  is  rapid,  the  deeper  or  endocardiac  rudiments  of  the  heart  are 
collected  into  a  mesial  mass,  and  the  cavity  of  the  organ  hollowed  out  in 
their  interior  is  from  the  first  single,  and  occupies  a  place  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  pharynx  immediately  behind  the  branchial  arches, 

Fig.  768. 


Fig.  76S. — Transverse  section  through  the  head   op  an  embryo  rabbit  of  eioht 

DAYS  AND  FOURTEEN-  HOURS,  WITH  A  PART  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  BLASTODERM.   \*'. 

(From  Kolliker.) 

hh,  rudiments  of  the  heart ;  sr,  pharyngeal  groove. 

where  it  receives  the  inflection  of  the  mesoblastic  cells,  Avhieh  form  its 
muscular  wall.  But  in  others,  such  as  mammals,  in  which  the  fact  was 
first  discovered  by  Henscn  Qso.  88),  in  osseous  fishes,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  birds,  in  wliich  the  enclosure  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  cephalic  fold  is  of  later  occurrence,  the  heart  has  at  first  the 
remarkable  form  of  two  tubes  separated  to  some  distance  from  each  ofchei', 
and  the  formation  of  the  single  and  median  cavity  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  gradual  apjjroxiniation  of  these  tubes  aud  their  coalescence- 
Fig.  769. 


mcs  fi- 


769. — Part  of  the  foregoing  figure  more  highly  magnified.   '?-. 
(From  KolJiker.) 

rf,  medullary  groove  ;  riv,  dorsal  ridge  ;  mf,  medullary  plate  and  rudiment  of  the 
brain ;  /(,  epiblast  ;  lip,  j^arietal  wall  ;  dfp,  visceral  mesoblast,  inflected  into  the 
outer  wall  of  the  heart  akli  ;  ihli,  inner  or  endovascular  lining  of  the  heart ;  ph,  ijericardial 
cavity  ;  i^us,  mesoblast  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  heai-t ;  dd,  hypoblast  ;  (W,  noto- 
chord  ;  sw,  lateral  wall  of  the  developing  x^harynx. 


into  one  by  the  union  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  adjacent 
parts  ,of  their  primitive  walls.  In  the  case  of  the  heart  being  thus  at 
first  double,  each  tube  receives  posteriorly  the  large  entering  vein,  and  is 
prolonged  anteriorly  into  the  issuing  vessel  or  artery  ;  while  in  the 
median  single  heart,  whether  formed  originally  so,  or  by  later  fusion  of 
two  tubes,  the  posterior  part  receives  the  two  entering  veins,  wliile  the 
anterior  part  opens  into  the  two  primitive  outgoing  arteries. 


sso 
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The  accompanying  figures  (7G8  &  7G9)  from  KoUiker  will  explain  by  a 
sectional  viev/  the  manner  in  which  in  mammals  the  inflection  of  the  two 
laminas  of  the  mcso  blast  gives  rise  to  the  walls  of  the  separate  components 

Fig.  770. 


Fi 


JO. 


TkAXSVEKSE    section     through    the    region    OV    the    heart    m    AN    EMBRYO- 
CHICK  OF  39  HOURS.     "J.      (From  Kolliker.) 

m,  medulla  oblongata  ;  a,  a,  descending  aortas  ;  ^)A.,  pharynx  ;  7i,  epilolast ;  A',  thicken- 
ing of  the  same  where  the  auditory  vesicle  is  to  be  formed  ;  7ip,  parietal  mesoblast ; 
7izp,  outer  wall  of  the  heart  ;  iJiA,  inner  wall,  the  cavity  still  divided  by  a  sei^tuni  s  ; 
Jilb,  pericardial  cavity  ;  vhr/,  ventral  mesocardinm  produced  temporarily  by  the  reflection 
of  the  visceral  mesoblast  Ag'  i^ito  dfp' ;  (/,  <j,  vessels  in  the  visceral  niesoblast ;  Ent, 
hj^soblast. 

of  the  heart  and  the  primary  right  and  left  compartments  of  the  j)Pri- 
cardium.  The  endocardiac  lining  {ikh)  is  derived  fi'om  the  deej)er  part 
of  the  visceral  mesoblast. 


Pig.  771. 


Ijetween  the  tvro  halves  of  the  heart ;  hi,  blastoderm 


Fig.  771.' — Transverse  SEC- 
TION THROUGH  THE  RE- 
GION OP  THE  HEART  IN  A 
rabbit's  EilBRYO   OF  NINE 

DATS.  ^J\  (From 

Kolliker.) 

jj,  jugular  veins  ;  ao,  de- 
scending aortic  roots  ;  'ph, 
pharynx  ;  hp,  body-wall  re- 
flected in  ect  :  ih,  inner 
cellular  lining  of  the  still 
divided  heart ;  ah,  outer 
wall  of  the  heart ;  p,  jjeri- 
cardial  cavity ;  iff,  df, 
visceral  mesoblast  ;  e',  pro- 
longation of  the  hypoblast 
of  the  foregut  and  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  pericardial 
cavity  into  the  partition 
cnt,  visceral  wall. 


~Ll 


It  would  appear  that  in  both  forms  of  the  heart's  origin  the  inflection  of  the 
Taesoblast  which  gives  rise  to  its  wall  is  at  first  incomi^lete.  In  the  case  of  the 
single  and  median  formation  this  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the  endocardiac  waE 
of  the  rudimentary  organ  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hypoblast  of  the  cepha- 
lic part  of  the  alimentary  cavity ;  but  very  soon  the  further  inflection  of  the 
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outer  mesoblastic  layer  of  cells  completes  the  musctilar  and  jjericardial  wall 
superiorly  or  on  the  dorsal  side,  leaving-  however  there  for  a  time  a  short  septum 
at  the  place  of  meeting  which  constitutes  a  superior  or  dorsal  mesocardium,  while 
a  similar  septum  exists  for  a  time  below  as  a  ventral  mesocardium. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  heart  in  birds  is  in  some  degree  intermediate 
between  the  two  previously  referred  to,  as  the  single  organ  arises  by  the  coales- 
cence of  two  tubes  which  are  at  first  separate,  but  by  the  time  these  are  formed 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  ah-eady  advanced  in  its  enclosure,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  double  fonn  in  the  view  of  fiat  speci- 
mens of  the  bird's  embryo.  Hence,  before  the  fact  was  ascertained  by  means  of 
sections,  the  older  observers  all  held  the  heart  of  the  bird  to  originate  as  a  single 
median  organ. 

The  primitive  veins  or  large  vessels  by  which  blood  is  carried  into  the  ijosterior 
extremity  of  the  rudimentary  heart  are  the  principal  returning  venous  channels 
which  collect  the  blood  from  the  terminal  siaus  of  the  vascular  area,  while  the 
two  vessels  which  proceed  from  the  anterior  extremity  form  the  fii'st  pair  of 
aortic  arches  which  bend  over  the  side  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  at  the  level  of  the 
mandibular  arch  and  pass  on  dorsally  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  below  the 
vertebral  somites  as  the  two  primitive  aortce,  which  afterwards  coalesce  to  form 
the  median  aorta.    To  these  further  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Among  the  farther  changes  which  the  heart  undergoes  in  the  course 
of  its  progress  from  the  simple  form  of  a  median  symmetrical  tube  into 


Fig.  772. 


Human    embryos 


Fig.  772. 


AT  DIFFERENT  EARLY  STAGES 
OF  DEVELOPMENT,  SHOWING 
THE  HEART  IN  ITS  TUB0LAII 
CONDITION. 

A,  upper  half  of  the  body  of 
a  human  embryo  of  three  weeks, 
viewed  from  the  abdominal  side 
(from  Coste) ;  a,  frontal  plate  ; 
b,  protovertebraj,  on  which 
the  primitive  aortie  are  lying  ; 
3,  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
heart,  below  it  the  place  of  en- 
trance of  the  great  veins,  above 
it  the  aortic  bulb. 

B,  lateral  view  of  a  human 
embryo  more  advanced  than  that 

last  refen-ed  to  (from  A.  Thomson) ;  a,  the  frontal  part  of  the  head  ;  h,  the  vertebral 
column  ;  v,  the  wide  communication  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  with  the  intestine  ;  v, 
allantoic  pedicle ;  2,  auricular  part  of  the  heart  connected  with  the  veins  posteriorly  ; 
3,  ventricular  part  of  the  bent  tube  ;  4,  the  aortic  bulb ;  near  the  extremities  of  the 
tube  the  divided  pericardium  is  seen. 

its  fuller  state  of  deTelopment,  one  of  the  earliest  may  be  attributed  to 
the  mere  elongation  of  the  tube,  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities 
being  fixed  by  the  vascular  connection  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  the 
elongating  intervening  part,  which  is  not  so  attached,  is  necessarily 
thrown  into  a  folded  or  carved  shape,  the  middle  part  bulging  ventrally, 
and  taking  usually  a  direction  to  the  right  side  of  the  stiU  prone  and 
symmetrical  embryo.  This  form  of  the  heart  has  been  observed  in  tho 
human  embryo  of  tliree  weeks,  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  the  heart 
of  the  bird  or  mammal  at  a  parallel  stage  of  advancement  (see  Fig. 
772,  A  and  B). 

As  the  development  of  the  tubular  heart  progresses,  the  bend  in- 
creases, and  the  venous  is  doubled  back  upon  the  arterial  end.     Tho 
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tube  also  becomes  divided  by  two  slight  constrictions  into  three  porrions, 
of  which  that  originally  posterior  and  receiving  the  veins  is  the  widest, 
and  constitutes  the  primitive  auricle ;  the  middle  one,  next  in  width, 
and  most  strongly  bent  upon  itself ,  becomes  the  ventricular  portion;  and 
the  third,  situated  anteriorly  and  retaining  most  the  simple  tubular  form, 
is  the  arterial  or  aortic  bulb. 

Division  into  Single  Auricle,  Ventricle,  and  Arterial  Eulb. 
— By  a  continued  increase  of  the  inflection  of  the  heart-tube,  a  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  several  parts  is  effected,  so  that  the 
auricular  cavity  comes  to  be  placed  above  or  behind  (dorsally)  and  to  the 


Fig.   773.  Fig.  773.  —  Outlines   of    the 

B  EMBRYO    OF   THE   CHICK  AT    THE 

END   OF    THE    THIRD    DAY.  ^'. 

(After  His.) 

A,  dorsal  and  right  side  ;  B, 
ventral  and  left  side ;  h,  tlie 
heart.  The  other  jjarts  of  the 
figure  are  explained  elsewhere. 

left  of  the  ventricular  part, 
the  veins  being  carried  for- 
wards along  Avith  it,  while 
the  arterial  bulb  is  attached 
l)y  its  extremity  in  front  to 
the  neck  of  the  embryo  im- 
mediately below  the  visceral 
plates.  There  h  as  yet  only 
a  single  passage  through  the 
heart,  but  the  distinction 
ol'  the  auricular  and  ven- 
tricular cavities  becomes 
more  apparent,  both  by  an 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  each,  and  by  the  constriction,  which  separates 
them,  and  by  the  much  greater  thickness  acquired  by  the  walls  of  the 
ventricular  and  bulbous  parts  as  compared  with  the  auricular  portion. 

The  three  parts  of  the  heart  have  now  the  appearance  of  being  very 
closely  twisted  together.  The  ventricular  part  becomes  considerably 
wider  transversely,  and  the  auricular  part  shows  two  projecting  pouches, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  arterial  bulb,  which  are  the  flrst  indications  of 
the  future  auricular  appendages.  At  the  same  time  the  constriction 
between  the  auricular  and  Ventricular  parts  increases  considerably,  and 
the  constricted  part  elongating,  produces  wdiat  has  been  called  the  canal  is 
auricularia. 

Division  of  the  Higlit  and  left  Cavities.  Ventricles. — The 
next  series  of  <'hauges  in  the  developing  heart  consists  in  the  division  of 
each  original  single  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  auricle,  and  arterial  bulb  into 
two  compartments,  so  as  to  form  the  right  and  left  ventricles  and  auricles, 
and  the  stems  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  iirst  of  these  changes 
occurs  in  the  ventricular  portion,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  progTess  on  the 
fourth  day  in  the  chick,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  week  in  the  human 
embryo.  The  ventricular  chamber  of  the  heart  increasing  considerably 
in  breadth,  that  part  of  it  which  ultimately  becomes  the  apex  of  the  heart 
is  thrown  towards  the  left  side,  and  in  most  mammals,  and  especially  in 
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tlie  human  embryo,  a  blunt  cleft  or  depression  appears  between  this  and 
the  right  part  of  the  ventricle,  Avhich  causes  an  external  division  into  two 
portions  corresponding  to  the  futm'e  right  and  left  ventricles :  and  if  the 
interior  of  the  ventricular  cavity  be  examined  at  this  time,  there  is  per- 
ceived a  crescentic  partition  rising  fi'om  the  lower  border  of  the  right 
wall  and  projecting  into  the  cavity,  at  first  narrow  and  placed  opposite 
the  external  notch,  but  gradually  growing  more  and  more  tow'ards  the 
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Fig.  774. — Head  of  the  embryo  of  the  dog  with  the 
HEART  SEEN  FKOJi  BELOW.  (From  Kolliker,  after  BischotF.) 
Magnified. 

a,  cerebral  liemisplieres  ;  6,  ej-es  ;  r,  mid -brain  ;  d,  man- 
<Ubular  plates  ;  e,  superior  maxillary  jn'ocesses  ;  /,  /',  /", 
second,  third,  and  fourth  branchial  or  visceral  plates  ;  g, 
right,  7i,  left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  /<:,  right,  i,  left  venti'icle  ; 
■I,  aortic  or  arterial  bulb,  with  three  pairs  of  aortic  or  vascular 
arches  proceeding  from  it. 


auriculo-ventricular  aperture.  As  development 
progresses  the  external  division  becomes  more  or 
less  effaced,  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  formed 
by  the  left  ventricle  becomes  more  pointed,  and 
the  whole  heart  takes  somewhat  of  the  conical 
form  W'hich  belongs  to  its  advanced  condition  ; 
but  in  the  adult  heart  the  depression  is  still  perceptible  as  the  inter- 
ventricular groove,  which,  as  is  well  known,  varies  considerably  in  depth 
in  different  cases.  In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  the  temporary  ex- 
ternal division  of  the  ventricles  is  very  apparent,  while  in  others,  as  in 


Fig.  77.^. 


rig.  77 J. — Shows  the   positiox  and  form 

OP     THE     HEART     IN     THE     HUMAN     EMBRYO 
FROM   THE    FOURTH    TO    THE    KIXTH   WEEK. 

A,  upper  half  of  the  body  of  a  human 
embryo  of  nearly  four  weeks  old  (from 
iColliker  after  Coste) ;  B  and  C,  anterior  and 
jjosterior  views  of  the  heart  of  a  human 
rmbryo  of  six  weeks  (from  Kolliker  after 
Ecker)  ;  «,  frontal  lappet ;  b,  mouth  ;  c, 
ventral  ends  of  the  second  and  third  bran- 
chial arches  ;  d,  upper  limb  ;  c,  liver  ;  /, 
intestine  cut  short ;  1,  superior  vena  cava  ; 
1',  left  superior  cava  or  brachio-cephalic 
connected  with  the  coronary  vein  ;  1",  opening 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  2,  2',  right  and 
left  auricles  ;  3,  3',  right  and  left  ventricles  ; 
4,  aortic  bulb. 


ruminants,  there  is  very  little  of  the  external  notching  to  be  seen, 
and  in  them,  as  in  birds,  the  heart  very  early  assumes  the  conical  form. 
The  diigong  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  persistence  of  the 
complete  external  separation  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  seal  a  tendency 
has  been  observed  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  same  variety 
(Ecker,  A.  Thomson). 

The  internal  septum  of  the  ventricles  continuing  to  rise  between  the 
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right  and  left  divisions  of  the  cavity,  reaches  at  last  the  base,  where  it  is 
placed  in  relation  with  both  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  and  the  root 
of  the  arterial  bulb ;  but  at  this  place  there  remains  for  a  time  a  com- 
munication over  the  still  free  border  of  the  septum  between  the  right 
and  left  ventricles,  which  is  interesting,  as  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
abnormal  communication  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  in  almost 
all  cases  of  malformation  of  the  heart  presenting  that  condition. 

Dii'ision  of  the  Auricles. — Although  the  auricular  cavity  presents 
externally  some  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  partition  of  the  ventricles,  in  consecpience  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  right  and  left  auricular  appendages  before  mentioned,  the 


Fis.  77G. 


Fiff.  777. 


Fig.   776.. — View   of   the    fkont    and    right   side  of   the    fcetal  heart,  at  four 

MONTHS,    THE    RIGHT    AURICLE    BEING    LAID    OPEN.       (FrOm  KiliaH.) 

a,  the  riglit  auriculo-ventricular  opening  ;  h.  a  probe  jDassed  up  the  vena  cava  inferior 
and  through  the  fossa  ovalis  and  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ;  c,  vena  cava  inferior  ; 
e,  Eustachian  valve  ;  v,  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  s,  s',  vena  cava  superior. 

Fig.  777.— View  of  the   posterior  and   left  surface   of   the   heart   of  a  fcetus 
OF  pour  months,  the  left  auricle  being  opened.     (From  Kiliau. ) 

a,  left  auricular-ventricular  orifice  ;  c,  inferior  vena  cava,  through  which  a  probe  b,  is 
passed  from  below,  and  thence  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ;  e,  left  auricular 
appendage  laid  open  ;  o,  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  left  side  of 
the  annulus  ovalis  of  the  septum. 

internal  division  of  the  cavity  does  not  take  place  till  some  time  later, 
as  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  in  the  chick,  and  in  the  eighth  week  in 
the  human  embryo.  The  auricular  septum  commences  as  an  internal 
fold  proceeding  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  common  cavity,  and  start- 
ing from  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  it  grows  backwards  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  common  vein  or  sinus,  but  stops  short  of  it  some  dis- 
tance. For  a  time,  therefore,  the  veins  enter  the  back  part  of  the 
common  auricular  cavity.  It  is  proper  to  explain,  however,  that,  by  the 
time  at  which  the  auricular  septum  is  forming,  the  venous  sinus  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  produce  three  veins  entering  the  auricle  at  its  back 
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part.  Of  these,  two  correspond  to  the  permanent  right  superior  and 
the  inferior  cava  veins,  and  the  third  to  a  left  superior  cava  connected 
with  what  afterwards  becomes  the  coronary  sinus.  For  a  time,  all  the 
three  vessels  open  so  as  to  communicate  freely  with  the  whole  auricular 
cavity.  But  changes  now  occur  which  cause  the  left  superior  cava  and 
the  inferior  cava  to  be  directed  towards  the  left  side,  while  the  right 
superior  cava  is  placed  more  immediately  in  connection  with  the  righ4 
part  of  the  auricular  cavity. 

The  auricular  septum,  in  extending  itself  backwards,  is  not  completed, 
but  leaves  an  oval  deficiency  in  its  lower  and  middle  part,  as  thQ  foramen 
ovale,  and  the  inferior  cava  opens  immediately  behind  this  aperture. 
Some  time  later,  or  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  course  of  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  week,  two  new  folds  make  their  appearance  in  the  auricles 
posteriorly.  One  of  these,  constituting  the  Eustachian  valve,  of  a 
crescentic  form,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  orifice  of  the  left  superior 
cava  (or  great  coronary  sinus).  This  fold,  besides  separating  these  two 
veins,  and  thus  throwing  the  opening  of  the  left  superior  cava  into 
exclusive  commmiication  with  the  right  auricle,  runs  forward  into  the 
annulus  ovalis  or  border  of  the  anterior  auricular  septum,  deepening  the 
entrance  of  the  inferior  cava  into  a  groove  close  to  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  thus  directing  the  blood  entering  by  that  vessel  through  the  foramen 
into  the  left  auricle.     (Kilian,  237). 

The  other  fold  referred  to  advances  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
common  auricle  to  meet  the  anterior  auricular  septum,  but  to  the 
left  of  the  border  of  the  foramen  ovale.  To  this  border,  however,  it 
adheres  as  it  grows  forwards,  and  thus  gradually  fills  up  the  floor  of  the 
fossa  ovalis.  Up  to  the  middle  of  fcetal  life,  this  posterior  septum  being 
incomplete,  there  is  a  direct  passage  from  right  to  left  through  the 
foramen  ;  but,  after  that  period,  the  fold  in  question,  having  advanced 
beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  annulus  ovahs  and  lying  to  the  left, 
does  not  adhere  to  this  or  the  fore  part  of  the  annulus,  but  leaves  a 
passage  between,  and  appears  as  a  crescentic  fold  in  the  left  auricle, 
which,  as  it  passes  beyond  the  annulus,  constitutes  in  the  last  three  or 
four  months  a  very  perfect  valve  against  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
left  into  the  right  auricle. 

Division  of  the  Arterial  Bulb. — The  third  important  change 
occurring  in  the  heart  belongs  to  the  arterial  bulb,  by  which  there  are 
developed  from  this  tube  the  first  parts  or  main  stems  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta.  Within  the  thick  walls  of  this  arterial  tube  there  is 
at  first  only  a  single  subcyHndrical  cavity,  continued  from  the  originally 
single  ventricle ;  but,  soon  after  the  partition  of  the  ventricular 
cavity  has  commenced,  or  in  the  human  embryo  of  the  seventh  week,  a 
division  of  the  bulb  by  an  independent  process  begins  to  take  place. 
This  consists  in  the  projection  inwards  from  the  distal  end  of  the  bulb 
of  a  fold  of  the  wall,  involving  at  first  only  the  inner  and  middle  coats, 
not  perceptible  externally,  and  advancing  more  rapidly  on  the  two 
sides  than  in  the  middle.  The  cavity  of  the  bulb  is  thus  divided  into 
two  channels,  which  may  be  described  as  respectively  anterior  and  pos- 
terior, but  which,  from  the  spiral  direction  taken  by  the  folds,  are  some- 
what twisted  on  each  other,  so  that  the  channel  which  at  the  ventricular 
end  is  placed  anteriorly  becomes  connected  with  the  right  ventricle  and 
forms  the  pulmonary  stem,  and  that  which  is  placed  posteriorly  becomes 
VOL.  II.  3  k 
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connected  with  the  left  ventricle  and  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta.  In  the  distal  portion  of  the  bulb,  however,  the  pulmonary 
channel  is  situated  to  the  left  and  posteriorly,  and  the  aortic  channel 
is  to  the  right  and  most  forwards  ;  and  at  this  end  these  channels  are 
respectively  connected  with  different  aortic  arches,  giving  rise  to  the 
permanent  pulmonic  and  systemic  vessels  in  the  manner  afterwards 
described.     (Tonge,  No.  248). 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  partition  of  the  bulb  begins  at  the 
remote  extremity  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  aortic  arches,  and  advances 
towards  the  ventricles.  There  is  a  time,  therefore,  during  which  the 
ventricular  septum,  and  the  septum  of  the  bulb,  advancing  towards  each 
other,  are  incomplete  and  disunited  ;  and  from  the  difference  in  their 
general  direction  it  is  obvious  that  the  septum  of  the  bulb  must  be 
twisted  upon  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  finally  unite  and  become  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  ventricles. 

The  completion  of  the  partition  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  stems 
is  afterwards  effected  by  the  progTess  of  the  division  from  within  out- 
wards through  the  external  walls  of  the  tubes  ;  but  the  two  vessels 
still  remain  united  externally  by  a  common  envelope  of  pericardium. 

The  remarkable  cases  sometimes  observed  of  abnormal  transposition 
of  the  two  great  arterial  stems  from  their  natural  connection  with  their 
respective  ventricles  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  parts  of  the  heart  before  given. 

Pormation  of  tlie  Valves.— The  formation  of  ilie  auriculo-ventricular  and 
semilunar  valves  takes  place  in  the  conrse  of  the  second  and  third  months  in  the 
human  embryo.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are 
formed  simultaneously  ;  and  according  to  Tonge's  observations  in  the  chick,  tho 
plates  or  projections  of  the  endocardiac  lining-  which  give  rise  to  the  valves  are 
already  formed  before  the  septum  of  the  bulb  has  reached  the  ventricle,  and  they 
arise  at  some  distance  from  the  ventricular  orifices.  The  ventral  and  dorsal 
valves  are  the  first  to  appear.  KoUiker  has  observed  these  valves  in  the  course 
of  formation  in  the  human  embryo  of  seven  weeks.  The  segments  are  at  first  of 
tmequal  size,  one  being  much  shorter  than  the  other  two.  The  sinuses  are  much 
later  in  being  formed. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  have  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  Gegen- 
baur  (No.  39),  Bemays  (No.  250),  and  Kolliker  (No.  28,  i,),  to  be  formed  out  of 
plates  which  are  originally  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricles  and  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices.  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole 
wall  of  the  ventricles  is  in  the  earlier  condition  of  the  human  heart,  as  in  that 
of  all  animals,  of  a  remarkable  spongy  or  reticulated  structui-e — a  condition  which 
remains  persistent  throughout  life  in  most  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  three 
lower  vertebrate  classes  ;  but  in  birds  and  mammals  the  reticulated  structure  is 
gradually  lost  by  the  solidification  of  the  wall  advancing  from  the  outside  in- 
wards, and  the  columnse  carneas  and  musculi  papillares  may  be  regarded  as  the 
vestiges  of  the  reticulation  internally. 

The  inner  plates  from  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  formed  con- 
tain at  first  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  substance,  which  afterwards  in  a- 
great  measure  disappears. 

In  the  latter  changes,  by  which  the  inner  plates  are  mordded  into  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  valvular  flaps,  the  upper  or  auricular  part  becomes  fibrous,  com- 
pact, and  entire  ;  the  lower  or  ventricular  part  breaks  up  into  the  papilla,  which 
retain  their  muscularity  and  their  attachment  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricles  ;  while 
the  intervening  portion  is  more  completely  divided  to  form  the  thinner  chordse 
tendinese  in  which  the  muscular  structui-e  is  in  a  great  measure  or  entirely  lost. 
The  division  of  the  whole  plates  into  the  larger  segments  of  the  valves  accom- 
panies these  changes. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  puhnonary  veins,  which  are  formed  sepa- 
rately in  the  hmgs,  come  to  be  connected  with  the  left  auricle  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 

No  fui'ther  important  changes  occur  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
heart,  but  there  are  some  which  affect  the  external  form  and  thickness 
of  its  walls.  In  early  foetal  life  the  size  of  the  heart  bears  a  considerably 
greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  body  than  at  a  later  period.  At  birth 
it  is  still  proportionally  large.  For  some  time  the  auricular  portion 
remains  more  voluminous  than  the  ventricular,  but  in  the  latter  half  of 
foetal  life  the  permanent  proportion  is  more  nearly  established.  The 
walls  of  both  ventricles  are  also  thicker  than  in  after  life,  and  it  is 
especially  deserving  of  notice  that  the  wall  of  the  right  is,  up  to  near 
the  time  of  birth,  quite  as  thick  as  that  of  the  left — a  peculiarity 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  office  of  the  right  ventricle  to  propel 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  through  the  extended  com-se  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, the  descending  aorta  and  the  placental  circulation. 


II.    DEVELOPMENT    OP    THE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  Principal  Arteries.  The  Aorta. — The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  history  is  that  relating  to  the  development  of  the  aorta  and  the 
larger  vessels  arising  from  it. 

In  all  vertebrates  the  arterial  vessels  proceeding  from  the  ventral  aortic 
bulb  of  the  heart  form  five  (and  in  some  more)  pairs  of  arches  sur- 
rounding the  anterior  or  pharyngeal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
after  a  certain  progress  in  development,  uniting  dorsally  into  the  roots 
of  the  aorta  of  the  trunk.  At  first,  however,  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
these  arches,  and  these  are  continued  separately  into  the  two  vessels 
which  represent  the  primitive  state  of  the  aorta. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Serres,  and  subsequently  proved  by  the  writer 
of  tliis  chapter,  by  means  of  sections  (No.  230, 1831),  that  the  main  aorta 
is  formed  by  the  median  fusion  of  the  two  vessels  previously  separate. 
This  fusion  begins  in  the  chick  about  the  fortieth  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  region,  and  extends  forwards  till  it  reaches  the  roots  of  the 
branchial  arches,  and  backwards  as  far  ultimately  as  tlie  division  into  the 
iUac  arteries.  When  this  union  reaches  the  place  where  the  vitelline 
arteries  pass  out  on  each  side,  these  vessels,  each  of  which  was  previously 
the  continuation  merely  of  one  of  the  primary  main  arteries,  appear  now  as 
branches  of  a  single  and  median  aorta.  The  iliac  are  the  next  large 
vessels  formed  fi"om  the  hinder  part  of  the  aorta.  The  first  vessels 
belonging  to  these  trunks  are  not,  however,  those  of  the  lower  limbs, 
for  these  do  not  yet  exist ;  but  rather  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric 
arteries,  developed  at  a  very  early  period  in  connection  with  the  allantois, 
and  subsequently  attaining  to  a  large  size  along  with  the  growth  of  the 
placenta.  As  the  limbs  are  formed,  the  arteries  are  developed  in  them 
which  afterwards  become  the  iliac  divisions  of  the  main  aorta ;  but  they 
are  for  a  long  time  comparatively  small,  while  the  umbilical  arteries  are 
of  very  large  size,  so  that,  even  up  to  the  conclusion  of  foetal  life,  these 
last  appear  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  two  large  vessels  into  which 
the  aorta  divides. 

The  relation  of  tlie  process  of  mesial  fusion  of  the  originally  donble  aorta  to 
the  occuiTence  of  a  permanent  double  canal  in  that  vessel  as  a  malfonnation, 
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described  by  Vrolik,  Schroder  van  der  Kolk,  and  Cruveilbier,  and  observed  also 
by  Allen  Thomson,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 

According-  to  Serres,  the  vertebral  arteries  within  the  cranium  are  originally 
separate,  and  the  basilar  artery  results  from  their  mesial  union  or  fusion  in  the 
same  manner  as  occurs  in  the  aorta ;  and  the  union  of  the  two  anterior  cere- 


1 


Fig.   778. — DiAGRAMJIATIC  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  PRIMITIVE  VESSELS  OF  THE  EMBRYO 
CHICK   AS  SEEN  FROM  BELOW  AND  ENLARGED.       (A.   T. ) 

A,  soon  after  the  first  estabJisliment  of  the  circulation  ;  B,  C,  at  a  somewhat  latei- 
period  ;  1,  1,  the  veins  returning  from  the  vascular  area  ;  2,  3,  4,  theheart,  now  in  the 
form  of  a  notched  tube  ;  5,  5  (upper),  the  two  primitive  aortic  arches  ;  5,  5  (lower),  the 
primitive  double  aorta  ;  A,  the  single  or  united  aorta  ;  5',  5',  the  continuation  of  the 
double  aortee  beyond  the  origin  of  the  large  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries,  6,  6.  The 
division  above  4  is  represented  as  carried  rather  too  far  down. 

bral  arteries  in  the  forepart  of  the  circle  of  "Willis  is  another  example  of  the 
same  process.  It  seems  probable  that  the  internal  cross  band  observed  by  John 
Davy  in  the  interior  of  the  basilar  artery  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  septum  or 
united  walls  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries. 

Aortic  or  Branchial  Arches. — The  two  primitive  arterial  arches 
which  lead  into  the  dorsal  aorta  fi-om  the  arterial  bulb  of  the  rudimentary 
heart,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  circulation,  are  the 
most  anterior  of  a  series  of  five  pairs  of  vascular  arches  which  are 
developed  in  succession  round  this  part  of  the  pharynx ;  and  which, 
since  their  discovery  by  Rathke  in  1825  (No.  173),  have  been  regarded 
with  much  interest,  as  corresponding  with  those  which  are  the  seat 
of  development  of  the  subdivided  blood-vessels  of  the  gills  in  fishes  and 
amphibia.  These  vascular  arches  thus  exhibit  in  the  amniota,  along 
with  the  branchial  clefts  and  visceral  arches,  a  typical  resemblance  to  the 
structure  of  gills  ;  and  although  no  full  development  of  these  respiratory 
organs  occiu's  in  such  animals,  they  give  rise  by  their  various  trans- 
formations to  the  permanent  pulmonary  and  aortic  stems  and  the 
principal  vessels  which  spring  from  them. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  primitive  aortic  arches,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  transformaltion  into  permanent  vessels,  or  their  disappearance, 
are  nearly  the  same  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals;  and  the  main 
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differences  in  the  seat  and  distribution  of  the  large  permanent  vessels 
are  to  be  traced  to  changes  in  the  patency  and  extent  of  growth  of 
the  several  arches.  The  five  pairs  of  arches  do  not  all  co-exist  at  the 
same  time,  for  they  are  developed  in  succession  from  before  backwards ; 
and  by  the  third  day  of  incubation,  or  by  the  corresponding  period  of 
rhe  fourth  week  in  the  hmnan  embryo,  when  the  posterior  arches  have 
been  formed,  akeady  the  two  anterior  arches,  beginning  with  the  first 
one,  have  become  partially  obliterated.    Each  of  the  first  four  branchial 

Fig.  779. 


Fig.  779.— TRANS^^:RSE  section  of  an  embryo  rabbit,  op  nine  days  and  two  hours, 

IN    THE    MIDDLE    DORSAL    REGION.       ^f .       (FrOm  Kollikcr. ) 

fur,  medullary  tube  ;  xiw,  proto vertebral  mass  ;  A,  epiblast ;  lip,  parietal  mesoblast ; 
d^fp,  visceral  division  of  the  mesoblast ;  pp,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  between  them  ;  ung, 
primitive  segmental  duct ;  g,  vessels  in  the  visceral  mesoblast ;  cli,  notochord  ;  dr, 
intestinal  groove  of  the  hypoblast. 

arches  occupies  a  place  in  the  substance  of  the  visceral  arches,  and  in 
front  of  one  of  the  pharyngeal  clefts.  The  first  or  anterior  is  therefore 
situated  in  the  mandibular  arch,  and  in  front  of  the  tympano-Eustachian 
or  hyomandibular  cleft  ;  and  the  fifth  arterial  arch  is  placed  behind  the 
fourth  phaiyngeal  cleft  and  in  the  substance  of  the  neck,  in  which 
there  is  no  distinct  arch  in  the  higher  animals,  but  which  is  the  seat  of 
a  developed  branchial  bar  in  some  aquatic  vertebrates. 

The  vessels  forming  the  arterial  arches  are  given  off  on  each  side  in 
succession  fi'om  two  short  canals,  into  which  the  primitive  arterial  bulb 
divides  immediately  in  front  of  the  place  where  it  joins  the  neck.  These 
may  be  named  the  ventral  or  anterior  aortic  roots  ;  and  similarly, 
when  they  have  passed  round  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  branchial 
arches  unite  in  succession  into  a  vessel  on  each  side,  thus  forming  the 
dorsal  or  posterior  aortic  roots. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days  in  the  chick,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  week  in  the  human  embryo,  there  are  still  three  complete  pairs  of 
arterial  arches  passing  round  the  pharynx,  and  connected  both  before 
and  behind  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  aortic  roots  previously  men- 
tioned. The  transformations  of  these  arches  w^ere  in  part  traced  by  Von 
Baer  and  various  other  observers,  but  the  fuller  knowledge  of  their  changes 
is  due  to  the  later  researches  of  Eathke  (No.  240,  iv) ;  and  although  some 
points  are  still  left  in  doubt,  their  history  may  now  be  given  from  these 
observations,  which  receive  interesting  illustration  from  the  investigation 
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of  the  various  examples  of  congenital  malformation,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  manifestly  related  to  variations  in  the  natural  mode  of 
development  (see  Fig.  780). 

From  these  researches  it  appears  that  the  permanent  vessels  owe  their  forma- 
tion to  the  persistence  of  certain  of  the  foetal  arches  or  parts  of  them,  while 
other  arches  or  portions  of  them  become  obliterated  and  disappear.  Thus  it  is 
ascertained  that  in  mammals  the  main  aortic  arch,  which  in  the  adult  passes  to 


Fig.   780.  Fig.  780. — Diagram   of    the   aortic   or 

BRANCHIAL  VASCULAR  ARCHES  OF  THE 
MAMMAL,  WITH  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS 
GIVING  RISE  TO  THE  PERMANENT  ARTERIAL 

VESSELS.  (After  Eathke,  slightly  al- 
tered. ) 

A,  P,  primitive  arterial  stem  or  aortic 
bulb,  now  divided  into  A,  the  ascending 
part  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  P,  the  pul- 
monary ;  a,  the  right ;  a',  the  left  aortic 
root ;  A',  the  descending  aorta.  On  the 
right  side,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  indicate  the  five 
primitive  arterial  arches  ;  on  the  left 
side,  I,  II,  III,  IV  the  four  pharyngeal 
clefts,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  have 
been  omitted  on  the  right  side.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  while  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pairs  of  arches  rise  from  the  i^art  of  the 
aortic  bulb  or  stem,  which  is  at  first  un- 
divided, the  first,  second,  and  third  pairs 
are  branches  above  c,  of  a  secondary  stem 
on  each  side.  The  permanent  sj'stemic 
vessels  are  represented  in  deep  shade,  the 
pulmonary  arteries  lighter  ;  the  parts  of 
the  primitive  arches  which  have  only  a 
temporary  existence  are  drawn  in  outline  only,  c,  placed  between  the  peimancnt  com- 
mon carotid  arteries  ;  ce,  the  external  carotid  arteries  ;  ci,  ci',  the  right  and  left  internal 
carotid  arteries  ;  s,  the  right  subclavian  rising  from  the  right  aortic  root  beyond  the 
fifth  arch  ;  v,  the  right  vertebral  from  the  same  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  v ,  s',  the 
left  vertebral  and  subclavian  arteries  rising  together  from  the  left  or  permanent  aortic 
root  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  P,  the  pulmonary  arteries  rising  together  from  the  left 
fifth  arch  ;  d,  the  outer  or  back  part  of  the  left  fifth  arch,  forming  the  ductus  arteriosus  ; 
pn,  pn,  the  right  and  left  pneumogastric  nerves,  descending  in  front  of  the  aortic 
arches,  with  their  recurrent  branches  represented  diagrammatically  as  passing  behind, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  these  nerves  respectively  to  the  right  subclavian 
artery  (4)  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ductus  arteriosus  (c?). 

the  left  of  the  trachea  and  gullet,  is  formed  by  the  persistence  of  the  fourth 
embryonic  arterial  arch  of  the  left  side,  which  not  only  remains  patent,  and 
is  connected  with  the  aortic  stem  of  the  arterial  bulb,  but  by  the  increase 
of  its  width  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls  keeps  pace  in  its  rate  of  growth  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  it  soon  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  the  arches 
in  its  dimensions.  In  bti-ds,  however,  the  permanent  aortic  arch  is  on  the  right 
of  the  trachea  and  gullet,  being  formed  by  the  persistence  of  the  fourth  embry- 
onic arch  of  the  right  side  ;  while,  in  all  reptiles,  as  there  are  two  permanent 
aortic  arches,  it  is  by  the  persistence  of  both  the  right  and  left  fourth  arches 
that  the  two  aortas  are  produced,  the  right  being  that  which  is  most  directly  con- 
nected with  the  systemic  or  left  ventricle. 

The  pulmonary  arteries  of  mammals  would  appear  from  Eathke's  observations  to 
be  developed  in  connection  with  only  one  foetal  arterial  arch — viz.,  the  fifth  of 
the  left  side — from  the  middle  part  of  which  they  are  formed  as  branches,  and  the 
whole  fifth  arch  of  the  right  side  after  a  time  undergoes  atrophy  and  obliteration. 
The  fixst  part  of  the  left  fifth  arch,  becoming  the  common  pulmonary  artery,  is 
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connected  with  tliat  division  of  the  arterial  bulb  which  is  separated  as  the 
pulmonaiy  stem ;  but  the  remote  part  of  this  arch  also  remains  fully  patent, 
and  undergoing  development  equally  with  the  rest  of  its  extent,  continues  to 
lead  into  the  left  root  of  the  aorta  as  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli,  which  serves  to 
convey  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  foetal  heart  into  the  descending 
aorta,  but  becomes  obliterated  at  the  time  of  birth. 

This  duct  is  therefore  in  mammals  due  to  a  persistent  condition  of  the  fifth 
left  branchial  arch  ;  but,  in  birds  and  reptiles,  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion is  somewhat  different,  for  in  them  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries 
(excepting  in  those  serpents  in  which  there  is  only  one  lung'  developed)  are 
formed  in  connection  with  the  respective  right  and  left  fifth  branchial  arches, 
and  there  are  thus  two  ductus  arteriosi  during  foetal  life,  the  short  one  of  the 
right  side  corresponding  to  that  which  is  left  or  sinistral  in  mammals,  and  the 
longer  one  of  the  left  side  passing  round  the  pharynx  into  the  left  aortic  root. 
Both  of  these  arches  are  obliterated  at  the  time  of  the  exclusion  of  the  bird  from 
the  ^g^  ;  but  in  some  reptiles  the  ductus  arteriosi  remain  permanently  open 
during  life. 

The  subclavian  and  vertebral  arteries  were  shown  by  Eathke  to  spring  from 
the  posterior  aortic  roots  at  a  place  between  the  junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
arches.  In  mammals,  the  vessels  on  the  left  side  are  from  the  first  in  direct 
connection  with  the  aortic  root  at  the  place  which  they  pennanently  occupy ; 
but  upon  the  right  side,  as  the  fourth  arch  and  the  aortic  root  are  obliterated 
posteriorly,  the  passage  for  blood  from  the  aortic  stem  into  the  subclavian  trunk 
is  formed  by  the  persistence  of  the  forepart  of  the  fourth  right  arch  as  far  as 
the  place  where  it  meets  the  origin  of  the  subclavian  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  common  carotid  trunks,  occupying  the  region  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  neck,  but  which  is  at  iii'st  absent  or  extremely  short,  are  formed  by  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  aortic  roots  ;  while  the  external  carotid  artery  is  due  to 
the  persistence  of  a  channel  in  the  continuation  of  each  anterior  aortic  root,  and 
the  internal  carotid  artery  arises  from  the  persistence  of  the  crossing  third  arch 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  aortic  root. 

Thus  it  falls  out  that,  in  man  and  a  certain  number  of  mammals,  an  in- 
nominate arteiy  is  formed  on  the  right  side  by  the  union  of  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  right  aortic  arch  leading  into  the  right  subclavian  with  the  right  anterior 
aortic  root  which  forms  the  common  carotid  ;  while,  on  the  left  side,  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  vessels  rise  separately  from  the  permanent  aortic  arch  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  between  them  in  the  original  foetal  condition. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe  the  further  steps 
of  development  of  these  vessels,  nor  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  abnormal  position  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  or  of  the" 
pulmonary  arteries,  may  be  supposed  to  arise.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  short  account  of  the  varieties  given  in  the 
descrii^tion  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  iirst  volume  of  this  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
third  volume  of  Henle"s  Handbuch,  and  to  the  special  works  of  Tiedemann  and 
Eichard  Quain  on  the  arteries. 

THE   GBEAT  VEINS. 

In  the  early  embryo,  before  the  development  of  the  allantois,  a  right  and  a 
left  vitelline  (or  omphalo-mesenteric)  vein  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  walls  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  unite  to  form  a  short  trunk,  the  meatus  venosus,  which 
is  continued  into  the  auricular  extremity  of  the  rudimentary  heart. 

In  the  first  commencement  of  the  allantoid  cii'culation,  or  in  the  fourth  week 
of  foetal  life,  two  umbilical  veins  are  seen  coming  from  the  placenta,  and  uniting 
to  form  a  short  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  common  vitelline  vein.  Very 
soon  the  right  vitelline  vein  and  right  umbilical  vein  disappear.  In  connection 
with  the  common  trunk  of  these  veins,  proceeding  to  the  liver,  two  sets  of 
vessels  make  their  appearance  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth.  Those 
furt-hest  from  the  heart,  named  'cence  hepaticcs  advehentcs,  become  the  right  and 
left  divisions  of  the  poital  vein  ;  the  others  are  the  hepatic  veins,  vence  hepaticce 
r&vchentes.    The  portion  of  vessel  intervening  between  those  two  sets  of  veins 
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forms  the  chtdus  renosus.  and  the  part  above  the  hepatic  vein,  being  subsequently- 
joined  by  the  ascending-  vena  cava,  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  that  vein.  Into 
the  remaining  or  left  vitelline  vein  there  open  the  mesenteric  and  splenic  veins. 
The  part  above  the  latter  forms  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  ;  and  the  portion 


Fig.  781. 


Fig.  781. — Diagrams  illustrating  the 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     GREAT     VEINS. 

(After  Kolliker.) 

A,  plan  of  the  principal  veins  of  the 
foetus  of  about  four  weeks,  or  soon  after 
the  first  formation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
liver  and  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

B,  veins  of  the  liver  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period. 

C,  principal  veins  of  the  foetus  after 
the  establisliment  of  the  placental  circu- 
lation. 

D,  veins  of  the  liver  at  the  same 
period. 

dc,  the  right  and  left  ducts  of  Cuvier  ; 
ca,  the  right  and  left  cardinal  veins ; 
j,  j,  the  jugular  veins  ;  s,  the  subclavian 
veins  ;  az,  the  azygos  vein  ;  u,  the  um- 
bilical or  left  umbilical  vein ;  u',  in  B, 
the  temporary  right  umbilical  vein ;  o,  the 
vitelline  vein ;  o',  the  right ;  m,  the 
mesenteric  veins ;  p,  the  portal  vein  ; 
P',  P',  the  venEe  advehentes  ;  I,  the  duc- 
tus venosus  ;  I',  V,  the  lieijatic  veins  ; 
ci,  vena  cava  inferior ;  il,  the  division 
of  the  vena  cava  inferior  into  common 
iliac  veins ;  cr,  the  external  iliac  or 
crural  veins  ;  h,  the  hypogastric  or  in- 
ternal iliac  veins,  in  the  line  of  continua- 
tion of  the  primitive  cardinal  veins. 

In  C,  li,  in  dotted  lines,  the  trans- 
verse branch  of  communication  between 
the  jugular  veins  which  forms  the  left 
brachio-cephalic  vein  ;  rl,  the  right 
brachio-cei^halic  vein  ;  ca',  the  remains 
of  the  left  cardinal  vein  by  which  the 
superior  intercostal  veins  fall  into  the 
left  brachio-cephalic  vein  ;  above  P,  the 
obliquely  crossing  vein  by  which  the  hemi- 
azygos joins  the  azygos  vein. 


of  vessel  between  the  union  of  this  with  the  umbilical .  vein  and  the  origio. 
of  the  venge  hepaticas  advehentes  is  so  altered  that  the  portal  trunk  opens 
into  the  commencement  of  the  right  vena  advehens. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  placental  circulation,  two  short 
transverse  venous  trunks,  the  ducts  of  Cuvier,  open,  one  on  each  side,  into  the 
auricle  of  the  heart.  Each  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
vein,  named  respectively  the 2})'i>'tif ire  jufftdai-  and  the  cardhial. 

The  ^jri;»vYffe  jugular  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  cranial  cavity  by 
channels  in  front  of  the  ear,  which  are  subsequently  obliterated  :  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  it  becomes  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and  near  its  lower  end 
it  receives  small  branches,  which  grow  to  be  the  external  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins.  The  cardinal  veins  are  the  primitive  vessels  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  parietes  of  the  trunk.  The 
inferior  vena  cava  is  a  vessel  of  later  development,  which  opens  into  the 
trunk  of  the  umbilical  and  vitelline  veins,  above  the  vente  hepatic^  reve- 
hentes.     The  iliac  veins,  which  unite  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava,  communi- 
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cate  -with  the  cardinal  Teins.  The  inferior  extremities  of  the  cardinal  veins  are 
persistent  as  the  internal  iliac  veins.  Above  the  iliac  veins  the  cardinal  veins 
are  obliterated  in  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  ;  their  upper  portions  then 
become  continuous  with  two  new  vessels,  the  2)osterior  veriebral  veins  of  Kathke, 
which  receive  the  lumbar  and  intercostal  twigs. 
As  development  proceeds,  the  direction  of  the  ducts  of  Cuvier  is  altered  by  the 

Fig.  732. 


Fig.  782.— A  and  B.- 

CAVA    AND    OF 


-Diagrammatic  outlines  of  the  vestige  of  the  left  superior 
.  CASE  OF  ITS  persistence.     (Sketched  after  Marshall. )     ^. 


A,  brachio-cephalic  veins  with  the  superior  intercostal,  azygos,  and  principal  cardiac 
Telns.     (In  this  and  in  B  the  veins  are  supposed  to  be  seen  from  before. ) 

B,  tbe  same  in  a  case  of  persistence  of  the  left  superior  cava,  showing  its  communication 
with  the  sinus  of  the  coronary  vein.  The  views  are  supposed  to  be  from  before,  the  parts 
of  the  heart  being  removed  or  seen  through. 

1,  1',  the  internal  jugular  veins  ;  2,  2',  subclavian  veins  ;  3,  right  innominate  ;  3',  right 
cr  regular  superior  ca^'a  ;  4,  in  A,  the  left  innominate  ;  in  B,  the  transverse  or  communi- 
cating vein  between  the  right  and  left  superior  venfe  cavce  ;  5,  in  A,  the  opening  of  the 
superior  intercostal  vein  into  the  innominate  ;  5',  vestige  of  the  left  superior  cava  or  duct 
of  Cuvier ;  5,  5',  in  B,  the  left  vena  cava  superior  abnormally  persistent,  along  with  a 
contracted  condition  of  4,  the  communicating  vein  ;  6,  the  sinus  of  the  coronary  vein ;  6', 
branches  of  the  coronary  veins  ;  7,  the  superior  intercostal  trunk  of  the  left  side,  or  left 
cardinal  vein  ;  8,  the  principal  azygos  or  right  cardinal  vein  ;  7',  8',  some  of  the  upper 
intercostal  veins  ;  9,  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  with  the  Eustachian  valve. 


descent  of  the  heart  from  the  cei-Vical  into  the  thoracic  region,  and  becomes 
the  same  as  that  of  the  primitive  jugular  veins.  A  communicating  branch 
makes  its  appearance,  directed  transversely  from  the  junction  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins,  obliquely  across  the  middle  line  to  the  right 
jugular  ;  and  fui'ther  down  in  the  dorsal  region  between  the  posterior  vertebral 
veins  a'  communicating  branch  passes  obliquely  across  the  middle  line  from  right 
to  left.  The  communicating  branch  between  the  primitive  jugular  veins  is  con- 
verted into  the  left  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate  vein.  The  portion  of  vessel 
between  the  right  subclavian  vein  and  the  termination  of  the  communicating  branch 
becomes  the  right  brachio-cephalic  vein.  The  portion  of  the  primitive  jugular 
vein  below  the  communicating  vein,  together  with  the  right  duct  of  Cuvier,  forms 
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the  vena  cava  superior,  while  the  cardinal  vein  opening  into  it  is  the  extremity  of 
the  gi-eat  vena  azygos.  On  the  left  side,  the  portion  of  the  primitive  jugular  vein 
placed  below  the  communicating  branch,  and  the  cardinal  and  posterior  vertebral 
veins,  together  with  the  cross  branch  between  the  two  posterior  vertebral  veins,  are 
converted  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  and  left  superior  and  inferior  azygos 
veins.    The  variability  in  the  adult  arrangement  of  these  vessels  depends  on  the 

Fig.  783.  Fig.  783. — View   op    the   fcetal  heart 

AND  GREAT  VESSELS,  PROM  THE  LEFT 
SIDE,  TO  SHOW  THE  VESTIGE  OP  THE 
LEPT      SUPERIOR     CAVA     VEIN      IN      SITU. 

(This  figure  is  planned  after  one  of 
Marshall's,  and  sUghtly  altered  accord- 
ing to  an  original  dissection. ) 

a,  right  auricle  ;  h,  left  auricle  and 
pulmonary  veins  ;  c,  the  conns  arteriosus 
of  the  right  ventricle  ;  d,  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  e,  descending  aorta  ;  + ,  vestigial 
fold  of  the  pericardium  ;  /,  arch  of  the 
aorta,  with  a  part  of  the  pericardium 
remaining  superiorly  ;  g,  main  pulmonary 
artery  and  ductus  arteriosus  ;  g',  left  pul- 
monary artery  ;  1,1',  right  and  left  in- 
ternal jugular  veins  ;  2,  2',  subclavian 
veins  ;  3,  3',  right  innominate  and  superior 
vena  cava  ;  4,  left  innominate  or  com- 
municating vein  ;  5,  5',  remains  of  the 
left  superior  cava  and  duct  of  Cuvier,  passing  at  +  in  the  vestigial  fold  of  the  pericar- 
dium, joining  the  coronary  sinus,  6,  below,  and  receiving  above  the  superior  intercostal 
vem,  7  ;  7',  7',  the  upper  and  lower  intercostal  vein,  joining  into  one. 

different  extent  to  which  the  originally  continuous  vessels  are  developed  or 
atrophied  at  one  point  or  another.  The  left  duct  of  Cuvier  is  obliterated,  except 
at  its  lower  end,  which  always  remains  pervious  as  the  coronary  sinus.  But 
even  in  the  adult,  traces  of  this  vessel  can  always  be  recognised  in  the 
form  of  a  fibrous  band,  or  sometimes  a  narrow  vein,  which  descends  obliquely 
over  the  left  auricle  ;  and  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung  there  remains 
a  small  fold  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  pericardium,  the  vestigial  fold,  so 
named  by  Marshall,  to  whom  is  due  the  first  full  elucidation  of  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  left  primitive  vena  cava  superior  (No.  253). 

The  left  duct  of  Cuvier  has  been  observed  persistent  as  a  small  vessel  in  the 
adult.  Less  frequently  a  right  and  a  left  innominate  vein  open  separately  into 
the  right  aui'icle,  an  arrangement  which  is  also  met  with  in  birds  and  in  certain 
mammals,  and  which  results  from  the  vessels  of  the  left  side  being  developed 
similarly  to  those  of  the  right,  while  the  cross  branch  remains  small  or  absent 
(Quain,  No.  243). 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Gruber  (No.  2.54)  in  which  the  left  vena  azygos  opened 
into  the  coronary  sinus,  and  was  met  by  a  small  vein  descending  from  the  union 
of  the  subclavian  and  jugular.  Here,  then,  the  jugular  veins  had  been  developed 
in  the  usual  manner,  while  the  left  vena  azygos  continued  to  poui-  its  blood  into 
the  duct  of  Cuvier. 


III.    PECULIARITIES    OF    THE     FCETAL     ORGANS     OF     CIRCULATION. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  shortly  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
existing  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  fonnation  of  the  foetal  organs  of  circulation, 
with  reference  to  their  influence  in  deteraiining  the  course  of  the  blood  during 
intra-uterine  life,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  them  upon  the  establishment 
of  pulmonary  respiration  at  birth. 

1.  The  foramen  ovale  retains  the  form  of  a  free  oval  opening  in  the  septum 
auricularum  up  to  the  fourth  month,  but  in  the  course  of  that  month  and  the  next 
the  growth  of  the  valvular  ylate  or  curtain,  which  fills  up  the  floor  of  the  fossa. 
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ovalis,  becomes  complete,  so  that  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  months  the  blood 
can  only  pass  from  the  right  into  the  left  auricle,  but  not  in  a  contrary  direction, 
2.  The  Eustachian  Valve  constitutes  a  crescentic  fold  of  the  lining  structui'e 
of  the  heart,  -svhich  is  so  situated  as  to  direct  the  blood  entering  the  auricle  by 
the  inferior  cava  towards  the  openiag  of  the  foramen  ovale. 


Fig.  784. 


Fig.  784. — Diagrammatic  outline 

OF   THE    ORGANS   OF    CIRCULATION 
IN    THE    FCETUS    OF    SIX    MONTHS. 

(A.  T.) 

RA,  right  auricle  of  the  heai-t ; 
RV,  right  ventricle  ;  LA,  left 
aui'icle  ;  Ev,  eustachian  valve  ; 
LV,  left  ventricle  ;  L,  Hver  ;  K, 
left  kidney  ;  [  ,  portion  of  small 
intestine  ;  a,  arch  of  the  aorta  ; 
ft',  its  dorsal  part ;  a" ,  lower  end  ; 
vcs,  superior  vena  cava  ;  rci,  in- 
ferior vena  where  it  joins  the  right 
auricle  ;  rci',  its  lower  end  ;  s, 
subclavian  vessels  ;  /,  right  jugular 
vein  ;  c,  common  carotid  arteries  ; 
four  curved  dotted  arrow  lines  ai'e 
carried  through  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monary opening,  and  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  onfices  ;  da,  opposite 
to  the  one  passing  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  marks  the  place 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ;  a  similar 
arrow  line  is  shown  passing  from 
the  vena  cava  inferior  through  the 
fossa  ovalis  of  the  right  auricle, 
and  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  hv,  the  hepatic  veins  ; 
vp,  vena  porta; ;  x  to  %-ci,  the 
ductus  venosus  ;  uv,  the  umbiUcal 
vein  ;  ua,  umbilical  ai-teries  ;  uc, 
umbilical  cord  cut  short ;  i  i',  ihac 
vessels. 


3.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
establishes  a  communication 
between  the  main  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta,  by  which 
the  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  carried  mainly  into  the 
dorsal  aorta. 

4.  Umbilical  Vessels. — The 
two  large  hypogastric  or  inn- 
bilical  arteries,  prolonged  from 
the  iliac  arteries,  passing  out 
of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  pro- 
ceed along  the  umbilical  cord, 
to  be  distributed  in  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  From  the  placenta  the 
blood  is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein,  which,  after  entering  the  abdomen,  com- 
municates by  one  branch  with  the  portal  vein  of  the  liver,  and  is  continued  by 
another,  named  ductus  venosus,  into  one  of  the  hepatic  veins,  through  which  it 
joins  the  main  stem  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Course  of  the  Blood  in  the  Foetus. — The  right  auricle  of  the  foetal  heart 
receives  blood  from  the  two  vense  cav^  and  the  coronaiy  vein.  The  blood 
brought  by  the  superior  cava  is  simply  the  venous  blood  retui'ned  from  the  head 
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and  upper  half  of  the  body  ;  whilst  the  inferior  cava,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  superior,  conveys  not  only  the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  which  is  returned  from  the  jplacenta  and  from  the  liver. 
This  latter  stream  of  blood  reaches  the  vena  cava  inferior,  partly  by  a 
direct  passage— the  ductus  venosxis — and  partly  by  the  hepatic  veins,  which  bring 
to  the  vena  cava  inferior  all  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver,  whether 
derived  from  the  supply  of  placental  blood  entering  that  organ  by  the  umbilical 
vein,  or  proceeding  from  the  vena  portse  or  hepatic  artery. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  passing  from  the  right  aui-icle  into  the  right 
ventricle,  is  thence  propelled  into  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  small  part 
•of  it  is  distributed  through  the  branches  "of  that  vessel  to  the  lungs,  and 
returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle ;  but,  as  these  vessels  remain 
comparatively  undilated  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  by  far  the  larger  part  passes 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  is  thence  distributed 
in  part  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body  and  the  viscera,  and  in  part  is  conveyed 
along  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  these  several  organs  it  is 
returned  by  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  venas  portse,  and  the  umbilical  vein  ; 
and,  as  already  noticed,  readies  the  right  auricle  through  the  trunk  of  the 
inferior  cava. 

Of  the  blood  entering  the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena  cava,  only  a  small  part  is 
mingled  with  that  of  the  superior  cava,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  right  ventricle  ; 
by  far  the  larger  portion,  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve  through  the  foramen 
■ovale,  flows  into  the  left  aiu'icle,  and  thence,  together  with  the  small  quantity 
of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  passes  into  the  left 
ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  sent  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed 
almost  entirely  to  the  head  and  upper  limbs. 

Sabatier  was  the  first  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  Eusta- 
chian valve  in  separating  the  cuiTents  of  blood  entering  the  right  auricle  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  ven«  cavfe  (No.  236).  This  separation,  as  well  as  that 
occurring  between  the  currents  passing  through  the  aortic  arch  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus  into  the  descending  aorta,  was  illustrated  experimentally  by  John 
Reid  (No.  241).  A  striking  confirmation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  last  men- 
tioned division  of  the  two  currents  of  the  foetal  blood  may  take  place,  without 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  is  afforded  by  the 
examples  of  malformation  in  which  a  complete  obliteration  has  existed  in  the 
aortic  trunk  immediately  before  the  place  of  the  union  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
■with  the  posterior  part  of  the  aortic  arch. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    CIRCULATION    AT    BIRTH. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  at  birth, 
and  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  their  permanent  condition,  are  more  imme- 
diately determined  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  air  in  the  first  respiration,  the  ac- 
companying rapid  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood,  and  the  interruption  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  placental 
circulation.  These  changes  are  speedily  followed  by  shrinking  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  in  the  space  between  the  division  of  the  right  and 
left  pulmonary  arteries  and  its  junction  with  the  aorta,  and  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  from  the  hypogastric  trunk  to  the  place  of  their  issue  from  the  body  by 
the  umbilical  coi'd  ;  by  the  cessation  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  somewhat  later  by  the  closui-e  of  that  foramen,  and  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  vein  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  and  of  the  dixctus  veno- 
sus  within  that  organ. 

The  process  of  obliteration  of  the  arteries  appears  to  depend  at  first  mainly  on 
the  contraction  of  their  coats,  but  this  is  very  soon  followed  by  a  considerable 
thickening  of  their  substance,  reducing  rapidly  their  internal  jDassage  to  a 
narrow  tube,  and  leading  in  a  short  time  to  final  closure,  even  although  the  vessel 
may  not  present  externally  any  considerable  diminution  of  its  diameter.  It  com- 
mences at  birth,  and  is  perceptible  after  a  few  respirations  have  occurred.  It 
makes  rapid  progress  in  the  fii-st  and  second  days,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  passage  through  the  umbilical  arteries  is  usually  completely  interrupted. 
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The  ductus  arteriosus  is  rarely  found  open  after  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  by 
three  weeks  it  has  in  ahnost  all  instances  become  completely  impervious. 

The  process  of  closure  in  the  veins  is  slower,  there  not  being  the  same  thicken- 
ing or  contraction  of  their  coats  ;  but  they  remain  empty  of  blood  and  collapsed, 
and  by  tlie  sixth  or  seventh  day  are  generally  closed. 

Although  blood  ceases  at  once  to  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  or  as  soon  as  the  left  auricle  becomes  filled  with  the  blood 
retummg  from  the  lungs,  and  the  pressure  withia  the  two  auricles  is  equalised, 
yet  the  actual  closui-e  of  the  foramen  is  more  tardy  than  any  of  the  other  changes 
now  referred  to.  It  is  gradually  eiiected  by  the  union  of  the  forepart  of  the 
valvular  fold  forming  the  floor  of  the  fossa  ovalis  with  the  margin  of  the  annulus 
on  the  left  side ;  but  the  crescentic  margin  is  generally  perceptible  in  the  left, 
auricle  as  a  free  border  beyond  the  place  of  union,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
union  remains  incomplete,  so  that  a  probe  may  be  passed  through  the  reduced 
aperture.  In  many  cases  a  wider  aperture  remains  for  more  or  less  of  the  first 
year  of  infancy,  and  in  certain  instances  there  is  such  a  failure  of  the  union  of 
the  valve  as  to  allow  of  the  continued  passage  of  venous  blood,  especially  when 
the  circulation  is  disturbed  by  over-exertion,  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle, 
as  occurs  in  the  malformation  attending  the  morbus  coeruleus. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  also  arising- 
from  the  mesoblast,  are  the  less  conspicuous  and  sometimes  rather 
indefinite  components  of  the  lymphatic  system,  consisting  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  glands,  and  the  lymph  spaces,  the  histological  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume  (j).  208). 

Like  the  bloodvessels,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  connective  tissue,  and  they  take  their  origin  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  in  spaces  which  are  formed  in  the  primitive  blastema. 
It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  these  vessels  are  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  intermesoblastic  space  or  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

All  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  at  first  similar  to  capiUary  bloodvessels, 
being  lined  only  by  flat  epithelium  ;  and  many  of  them,  though  of  some 
size,  do  not  pass  beyond  this  stage,  while  others  acquire  fibrous,  contrac- 
tile, and  adventitious  coats  in  a  manner  exactly  the  same  as  do  the 
arteries  or  veins. 

The  lymphatic  glands  consist  at  first  of  networks  of  lymphatic  vessels 
and  spaces  having  numerous  lymph  ceUs  produced  within  them  ;  but 
later  they  have  added  to  them  connective  tissue  elements  and  blood- 
vessels in  considerable  quantity. 

The  Spleen. — There  is  perhaps  none  of  the  organs  which  have  been 
ranked  as  vascular  glands  which  so  well  deserves  the  name  as  the  spleen, 
for  it  appears  to  be  closely  associated  with  both  the  lymphatic  and  the 
blood-vascular  systems.  It  is  not  formed  at  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  begins  to  appear  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  month.  It  is  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  mesogastrium,  and 
is  at  first  in  close  connection  with  the  pancreas,  but  without  any  hypoblastic 
evolution,  and. proceeding  entirely  from  mesoblast,  apparently  from  the 
same  mass  as  that  in  which  the  pancreas  takes  its  origin  (W.  Miiller, 
No.  256).  Its  progress  is  not  rapid  .-.  it  acquires  vessels  and  trabe- 
cular fibres  in  the  third  month,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  of  the  cells 
of  the  pulp ;  but  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  only  formed  later,  and 
are  not  distinctly  seen  till  near  the  end  of  foetal  life.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Thyroid  and  Thymus  Glands  see  p.  889. 
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IV.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL  AND  ASSOCIATED 

ORGANS. 

The  parts  of  the  body  of  which  the  development  has  been  previously 
described  all  take  their  origin  from  either  or  both  of  the  upper 
and  middle  layers  of  the  blastoderm.  Those  which  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  inflections  and  growth  of 
the  hypoblast  or  lower  layer,  with  which,  however,  there  are  combined, 
in  ahuost  all  of  the  organs,  elements  which  are  derived  from  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  mesoblast.  These  organs  consist  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
with  its  integral  and  accessory  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
the  respiratory  organs,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs,  the  serous  cover- 
ings of  pleura3  and  peritoneum,  &c. 

Primary  Development. — Mesenteron. — The  principal  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  formed  at  first  by  a  simple  inflection  of  the  hypo- 
blast, and  its  wall  then  consists  of  no  more  than  the  epithelial  cells 
derived  from  that  layer  of  the  blastoderm.  In  the  most  of  its  extent, 
however,  this  epithelial  wall  has  acquired  considerable  thickness  as  com- 
pared with  the  part  of  the  hypoblast  external  to  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

The  primary  digestive  cavity  of  birds  and  mammals,  as  it  extends 
from  one  end  of  the  embryo  to  the  other  below  the  vertebral  axis,  and 

Fig.  785. 


Fig.  785. — Enlarged  diagrammatic  outline  of  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  op 

THE  CHICK  AND  NEIGHBOURING  PARTS  OF  THE  BLASTODERM  ON  THE  FOURTH  DAY.    (A.   T.  ) 

ep,  epiblast,  and  sm,  somatic  mesoblast,  together  forming  the  somatic  plate  ;  hy,  typo- 
blast,  and  vm,  visceral  mesoblast,  together  forming  the  visceral  plate  ;  af,  cephalic  fold  ; 
pf,  caudal  fold  of  the  amnion  ;  avi,  cavity  of  the  true  amnion  ;  ys,  yolk-sack, 
leading  by  the  vitello-intestinal  aperture  to  i,  the  intestine  ;  s,  the  stomach  and 
pharynx  ;  a,  the  future  anus  still  closed ;  m,  the  buccal  cavity  or  mouth  formed  in 
epiblast  and  still  closed  from  the  pharynx  at  the  fauces,  which  are  not  shown  ;  me,  the 
mesentery  ;  al,  the  allantoid  vesicle  communicating  by  its  pedicle  with  the  hinder  intes- 
tine ;  pp,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  folds  of  the  amnion,  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  body  cavity  or  pleuro-peritoneal  space  within  the  embryo  between  the  somatic 
and  visceral  mesoblasts.  The  shaded  pai-t  of  the  figure  represents  the  head  and  trunk  of 
the  embryo  in  which  the  eye  and  the  jaws  with  the  branchial  bars  and  clefts  are  indicated. 
The  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  drawn  with  entire  lines,  the  somatic  mesoblast  with  an  in- 
terrupted and  the  visceral  mesoblast  with  a  dotted  line. 

not  including  the  buccal  and  anal  portions  derived  from  epiblastic  invo- 
lution, presents  at  first  a  manifest  division  into  three  parts.  One  of 
these,  occupying  the  part  of  the  embryo  which  is  enclosed  by  the  cephalic 
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fold,  and  which  may  be  named  the  foregut,  comprises  the  rudiments  of 
the  pharynx  and  gullet,  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  posterior 
division,  which  is  comparatively  short,  occupies  the  caudal  fold  of  the 
embryo,  and  corresponds  mainly  to  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
futm"e  anus,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  gut,  which  may  be  called  post- 


Pig.  786. — The  same  embryo  as  in  fig.  667  removed 

FROM    THE     MEMBRANES,    MORE    HIGHLY    MAGNIFIED 

AND  SEEN    FROM    BELOW.       (From   KoUiker   after 
Coste. ) 

a,  allantois  akeacly  forming  an  umbilical  pedicle  ;  u, 
uraclms  or  stalk  ;  i,  hinder  gut  ;  v,  amnion  ;  o,  yolk- 
sac  ;  g,  primitive  aortas  lying  under  the  vertebral 
column,  separated  by  the  white  line ;  x,  wide  opening 
of  the  intestine  into  the  yolk-sac  ;  h,  place  where  the 
timbilical  and  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  meet  and  pass 
into  the  heart ;  p,  pericardial  cavity ;  c,  heart  ;  /(, 
aorta  ;  t,  frontal  process. 

anal  or  sub-caudal.  Both  of  these  parts  have 
from  the  fii'st  a  tubular  form,  and  are  closed 
respectively  by  the  inflection  of  the  whole 
blastodermic  layers  at  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  body.  The  middle 
division,  or  that  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  small  and  large  intestines  will  after- 
wards be  formed,  has  primarily  the  form  of  a 
long  and  wide  groove,  lying  close  below  the 
vertebral  bodies,  and  leading  at  its  opposite 
ends  into  the  cephalic  and  caudal  portions  of 
the  gTit  ;  it  is  freely  open  throughout  on  its 
ventral  aspect  into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk- 
sac,  with  the  blastodermic  walls  of   which, 

as  formerly  described,  the  constituents  of  the  intestinal  walls  are  directly 
continuous. 

Foregut, — As  development  proceeds  in  the  forepart  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  a  change  in  its  form  manifests  itself,  by  which  one  part,  becoming 
dilated,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  stomach,  while  the  others 
remain  of  smaller  diameter  as  gullet  and  duodenum  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  different  parts  of  these  the  rudiments  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
pancreas  are  first  formed. 

When  the  tubular  parts  of  the  gut  have  attained  to  some  length,  a 
change  of  position  gradually  accompanies  their  further  development. 
While  the  oesophageal  part  remains  comparatively  straight,  the  dilated 
portion  of  the  tube  which  forms  the  stomach  turns  over  on  its  right  side, 
so  that  the  border  which  is  connected  to  the  vertebral  column  by  the 
mesenteric  fold  (or  true  mesogastrium)  comes  to  be  turned  to  the  left — 
the  position  of  the  tube  being  still  vertical,  like  the  stomach  of  some 
animals.  By  degrees  it  becomes  more  dilated,  chiefly  on  what  is  now 
the  left  border  but  subsequently  becomes  the  great  curvature,  and  assumes 
•more  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  adult,  carrying  with  it  the  meso- 
gastrium, from  which  the  great  omentum  is  afterwards  produced.  A 
slight  indication  of  the  pylorus  is  seen  at  the  third  month.  Ujoon  the 
surface  of  the  part  of  the  canal  which  iimnediately  succeeds  the  stomach, 
and  which  forms  the  duodenum,  the  rudiments  of  the  liver,  pancreas. 
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and  spleen  are  simnltaneonslT  deposited,  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  derelopment  of  these  organs. 

Midgut. — Previously  to  the  occni'rence  of  the  changes  in  the  fore- 
gut_  menrioned  abore,  the  middle  open  part  shortens,  more  and  more 
of  it  being  conYerted  into  the  tubular  intestine,  and  at  last,  a-s  before 


Fig.  7S". — HrjTAN  embryo  of  thirtt-fite 
DATS  SEEN  FR03I  BEFORE.  (From  Kolliker  after 
Coste.) 

3,  left  external  nasal  process ;  4,  superior 
maxillary  process  ;  5,  lower  maxillary  process  ; 
2,  tongue  ;  b,  aortic  bulb  ;  i',  third  aortic  arch 
or  carotid  stem  ;  h",  fourth  or  main  aortie 
arch ;  b'",  fifth  arch  or  ductus  Botalli ;  c, 
the  superior  cava  and  right  azygos  vein ;  c', 
the  common  venous  sinus  of  the  heart ;  c",  the 
common  stem  of  the  left  vena  cava  and  left 
azygos  ;  o',  left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  ^•,  right ; 
r',  left  ventricle  ;  a  e,  lungs  ;  e,  stomach  ;  y,"left 
omphalo-mesenterlc  vein  :  s,  continuation  of  the 
same  behind  the  pylorus,  -w-hich  becomes  after- 
■svards  the  vena  portje  ;  x,  vitello-intestinal  duct ; 
a,  right  omphalo-mesenteric  artery  ;  ?«,  Wolffian 
body  ;  i,  rectum  ;  «,  umbilical  artery  ;  u, 
umbilical  vein  ;  8,  tail;  9,  anterior;  9',  posterior 
limb.     The  liver  has  been  removed. 

explained,  there  remains  only  the  narrow 
opening  by  which  the  gradually  lengthen- 
ing ductus  riteUo-intestinalis  leads  into 
the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  middle  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal  has,  when  first 
produced,  more  or  less  the  form  of  a 
straight  tube  lying  close  to  the  vertebral 
column ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  increases  in 
length,  it  is  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
loop  bent  downwards  to  the  umbilicus 
— a  change  which  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  the 
mesentery.  The  latter  structure  is 
undoubtedly  entirely  due  to  a  prohfera- 
tion  and  median  union  of  mesoblastic 
elements,  which,  extending  themselves  between  the  mesoblast  sur- 
rounding the  notochord  and  the  elongating  gut,  become  developed 
into  the  vascular  and  other  parts  of  the  mesentery,  as  was  long  ago 
shown  by  Yon  Baer.  The  mesentery  thus  forms  a  mesial  partition 
extending  between  the  gut  and  the  dorsal  waU  of  the  embryo,  at  first 
quite  simple,  but  afterwards  elongating,  and  becoming  more  complicated 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  mesoblast 
also,  by  its  visceral  division,  furnishes  the  contractile,  vascular,  and  con- 
nective tissue  elements  of  the  intestinal  walls.  The  extent  to  which  the 
glandular  elements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  supplied  by  the  hypoblast, 
to  which  their  origin  was  entirely  attributed  by  Eemak,  or  furnished 
rather  by  mesoblast  from  the  protovertebral  mass,  as  held  by  Schenk,  is 
not  yet  fully  determined. 

The  place  of  transition  from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine,  which 
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is  soon  indicated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  csecum,  is  at  a  point  just 
'  ;Mnd  the  apex  or  middle  of  the  simple  loop  already  mentioned  as 
;:: sting  after  the  first  elongation  of  the  tubular  gut.  As  the  smaU 
iniestine  grows,  the  part  behind  the  duodenum  forms  coils,  some  of  which 
at  firsEhe  in  a  dilatation  of  the  commencing  umbihcal  cord  (see  fig.  789), 
Ijut  retire  asrain  into  the  abdomen  about  the  twelfth  Treek  ;  afterwards. 
as  it  continues  to  elongate,  its  convolutions  become  more  and  more 
:/imeTous. 

The  large  intestine  is  at  first  less  in  cahbre  than  the  small.     In  the 


7:r.    7S3. — Early    forh 
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0A2fAL    (from    Kolliker 
after  Bischoff). 

In  A  a  front  Tie"w,  and 
in  B  an  antero-posterior 
section  are  represented. 

In  A,  a,  four  pharyngeal 
or  visceral  plates  ;  h,  the 
pharynx ;  c,  c,  the  com- 
mencing lungs ;  d,  the 
stomach ;  /,  /,  the  di- 
verticula connected  "srith 
the  formation  of  the  liver  ; 
g,  the  yolk-sac  into  "which 
the  middle  iutestinal 
groove  opens ;  h,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  in- 
testine. In  B,  a,  the 
commencing  lungs  ;  b,  the 
stomach ;  c,  the  liver  ;  d, 
the  yolk-sac. 


Fig.  7S3. 
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early  embryo  there  is  at  first  no  csecnm  ;  but  this  part  of  the  bowel 
gradually  grows  out  from  the  rest,  forming  at  first  a  tube  of  uniform 
cahbre,  without  any  appearance  of  the  vermiform  appendix  :  subsequently 
the  terminal  part  of  the  diverticulum  ceases  to  grow  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  rest,  and  narrows  into  the  appendix,  whilst  the  proximal 
part  attains  its  fall  development.  The  ctecum  first  appears  as  a  protrusion 
a  httle  below  the  apex  of  the  bend  in  the  primitive  intestinal  canal,  and. 
together  with  the  commencing  colon,  and  the  coils  of  small  intestine, 
is  lodged  for  a  time  in  the  wide  part  of  the  umbihcal  cord  already 
mentioned  as  being  next  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  ileo-ctecal  valve 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  month.  When  the  coils  of 
intestine  and  the  caecum  have  retired  from  the  umbilicus  into  the  abdomen, 
the  colon  is  at  first  entirely  to  the  left  of  the  convolutions  of  the  smaU. 
intestines,  but  subsequently  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine,  together 
■with  the  mesocolon,  crosses  over  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  at 
the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  The  cfecum  and  transverse 
colon  are  then  found  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  just  below  the  liver  ; 
some  time  later  the  caecum  descends  to  the  right  ihac  iossa,  and  the  parts 
are  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  adult. 

At  first,  villous  processes  or  folds  of  various  lengths  are  formed 
throughout  the  whole  canal.  After  a  time  these  disappear  in  the  stomach 
and  large  intestine,  but  remain  persistent  in  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  tube.    According  to  Meckel,  the  viHous  processes  are  formed  from 
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larger  folds,  which  become  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  are  thus  divided  into 
separate  villi. 

Hindgut. — The  formation  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  gut  is  comph- 
cated  with  the  development  of  the  allantois,  which  arises  as  a  projection 
or  out-growth  of  the  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  from  the  lower  Avail  of 
its  terminal  portion,  and  which  is  therefore  in  connection  internally 
with  the  hypoblastic  lining  of  the  cloaca. 

Fig.    789.  —  Sketch    of    the    human 

EMBRYO  OF  THE  TENTH  WEEK,  SHOW- 
ING THE  COIL  OF  INTESTINE  IN  THE 
UMBILICAL  CORD.       (A.   T.  ) 

The  amnion  and  villous  cliorion  have 
been  opened  and  tke  embryo  dra-wn  aside 
from  them  ;  v,  the  umbilical  vesicle  or 
yolk-sac  placed  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  and  connected  with  the  coil  of 
intestine,  i,  by  a  small  or  almost  linear 
tube  ;  the  figure  at  the  side  represents 
the  first  part  of  the  umbilical  cord 
magnified ;  i,  coil  of  intestine  ;  vi, 
vitello-intestinal  duct,  alongside  of  which 
are  seen  omphalo-mesenteric  blood-ves- 
sels. 

Mesentery,  Peritoneum  and  Diaphragm. — In  the  region  of  the  pharynx 
and  gullet  the  undivided  mesoblast  furnishes  the  outer  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  in  the  stomach,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the 
gut,  except  at  the  anus,  the  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  meso- 
blast has  taken  place,  and  the  visceral  mesoblast  furnishes  the  outer 
wall,  together  with  the  serous  covering.  In  the  thorax  the  right 
and  left  cavities  remain  distinct  as  the  two  pleurte,  while  a  portion 
still  further  forward  is  separated  for  the  formation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  thus  the  gullet,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  is  brought  into 
relation  with  the  pleurae,  and  receives  partial  covering  from  them.  The 
formation  of  the  diaphragm,  which  does  not  at  first  exist,  and  which 
constitutes  in  mammals  a  partition  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
leads  to  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  pleura. 
KoUiker  conjectures  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  formed  by  the  advance 
of  two  halves  fi^om  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions,  but  the  mode  of  origin 
of  this  partition  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  (see  Cadiat.,  No.  271),  (His, 
No.  132,  i.  and  ii.).  Some  examples  of  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  arising  fr'om  the  persistence  of  the  original  connection  between 
the  two  cavities.  In  the  abdomen,  also,  the  right  and  left  peritoneal 
cavities  are  at  first  distinct,  but  when  the  intestine  assumes  a  tubular  form, 
these  cavities  are  thrown  into  one  across  the  middle  plane  of  the  body. 

The  peritoneum,  like  the  rest  of  the  lining  of  the  body-cavity,  is 
developed  locally  by  superficial  delamination  from  the  mesoblast,  and  not 
fi'om  any  special  layer  of  formative  tissue.  The  stomach  is  originally 
placed  longitudinally  in  the  abdomen,  that  part  of  it  which  afterwards 
forms  the  great  curvature  being  situated  dorsally  and  being  attached  by 
the  simple  mesogastrium.  Very  soon,  a  change  of  place  occurs  by  which 
the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum  pass  to  the  right  side, 
the  left  side  of  the  primitive  stomach  thus  coming  to  look  ventrally 
and  the  right  side  dorsally.  About  the  same  time  the  mesogastrium  is 
rapidly  expanded  and  doubled  upon  itself  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity, 
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while  a  fold  of  peritoneum  connected  with  the  liver,  and  arising  from  the 
ventral  border  of  the  stomach  which  has  now  become  the  lesser  curvature, 
contracts  round  the  entrance  to  the  great  omental  cavity  (behind  the 
stomach  and  within  the  omentum)  so  as  to  form  the  gastrohepatic  omentum 
and  the  foramen  of  Winslow  (as  first  shown  by  Joh.  Miiller  in  1830). 
The  dorsal  fold  of  the  great  omentum  has  not  at  first  any  connection  with 
the  transverse  colon  or  its  mesocolon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  only  at  a  later  period  that  it  comes  to  be  so  closely  united  with  them 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  view,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  its 
development  now  stated,  that  the  transverse  colon  is  enclosed  between  the 
two  posterior  layers  of  the  omentum. 

The  occurrence  of  umbilical  hernia  in  its  various  degrees  may  be 
referred  to  the  persistence  of  one  or  other  of  the  foetal  conditions  in 
which  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  contained  in  the 

Fig.  790. 


Fig.   790. — Outline  op  the  form  and  position  op  the  alimentary  canal  in 

SUCCESSIVE    STAGES   OP   ITS   DEVELOPMENT. 

A,  alimentary  canal,  &c. ,  in  an  embryo  of  five  weeks  ;  B,  at  eight  weeks  ;  C,  at  ten 
■weeks  ;  D,  at  twelve  weeks  ;  I,  the  primitive  lungs  connected  with  the  pharynx  ;  s,  the 
stomach  ;  d,  duodenum  ;  i,  the  small  intestine  ;  i',  the  large  ;  c,  the  csecum  and  vermi- 
form apiDendage  ;  ?•,  the  rectum  ;  cl,  in  A,  the  cloaca  ;  a,  in  B,  the  anus  distinct  from 
si,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis ;  v,  the  yolk-sac ;  vi,  the  vitello- intestinal  duct ;  u,  the 
urinary  bladder  and  urachus  leading  to  the  allantois ;  g,  the  genital  ducts.  In  B,  and 
C,  the  thickness  of  the  colon  is  erroneously  represented  as  greater  than  that  of  the 
ileum,  and  in  C  and  D  the  ccecum  as  too  far  down  and  to  the  right. 

umbihcal  cord  ;  and  it  has  been  «hown  that  the  most  common  form  of 
abnormal  diverticula  from  the  small  intestine  is  connected  with  the 
original  opening  of  the  ductus  vitello -intestinalis  into  the  ileum. 

Stomodceum. — The  mouth,  as  elsewhere  explained,  is  at  first  no  part  of 
the  primitive  alimentary  canal,  but  is  formed  by  involution  of  parts  of  the 
face,  and  receives,  therefore,  its  lining  membrane  from  epiblast.  In  this 
stage  it  has  received  the  name  of  stomodceum.  It  is  at  first  quite  separated 
from  the  pharynx,  which  is  the  foremost  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary 
canal,  by  the  reflection  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  ;  and  the  com- 
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munication  which  is  later  established  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  at 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  fauces  is  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  these 
layers,  which  occurs  in  the  chick  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  incuba- 
tion, and  has  been  observed  at  a  corresponding  period  of  development  in 
several  mammals.  The  aperture  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit, 
which  widens  later  as  it  becomes  the  opening  from  the  pharynx  into  the 
common  cavity  of  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  diverticulum  of  the  pituitary 
gland  occupies  the  place  which  becomes  the  top  of  the  permanent 
pharynx,  but  is  formed  in  connection  with  the  epiblastic  or  buccal,  and 
not  the  hypoblastic  or  pharyngeal  division  of  the  alhnentary  passage 
(see  fig.  705,  A  and  B,/), 

Proctodmmi. — To  the  anal  invagination  of  the  epiblast,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  separate  from  the  primitive  hypoblastic  part  of  the  hind  gut,  the  name 
of  prododmum  has  been  given. 

In  mammals  there  is  very  little  anal  invagination  of  the  epiblast ;  in 

Fig.  791. 


Fig.  791. — Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  op  the  hinder  part  op  an  embryo 

CHICK    AT    THE    TIME    OP    THE    FORMATION    OP    THE    ALLANTOIS    (from  BaKour). 

ep,  epiblast;  /Sjj.c,  spinal  'canal;  ch,  notochorcl ;  n.e,  neurenteric  canal;  hy,  hypo- 
blast ;  p.a.g,  postanal  gut ;  pr,  remains  of  primitive  streak  folded  in  on  the  ventral 
side ;  al,  allantois  ;  me,  mesoblast ;  an,  place  of  future  anus ;  pc,  perivisceral  cavity ; 
am,  amnion  ;  so,  body- wall ;  sp,  visceral  wall. 

birds  it  is  more  extended  from  the  development  of  the  bursa  Fahricii 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  opening  of  the  gut  into  the  anus 
occurs  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  or  not  till  the  fifteenth  day 
(KoUiker).  In  the  rabbit  the  opening  takes  place  on  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day.  The  subcaudal  or  postanal  portion  of  the  gut  shrinks  and 
disappears  even  before  the  opening  takes  place.  The  terminal  portion  of 
the  gut  remains  behind  the  allantoid  pedicle,  and  the  whole  of  the  tissues 
which  close  it  thinning  rapidly  away,  perforation  takes  place  so  as  to  form 
the  primitive  anal,  or  rather  the  cloacal  opening.  The  separation  of 
the  permanent  anus  from  the  urogenital  orifice,  which  occurs  in  all 
mammals  excepting  the  monotremata,  is  the  result  of  a  later  process  of 
development,  to  be  referred  to  in  the  next  section.     (Gasser,  No.  272.) 


THE    LIVER    AND    PANCREAS. 

The  Liver. — The  liver  is  one  of  the  earliest  formed  abdominal 
organs.  It  consists  at  first,  according  to  most  observers,  of  a  bifid 
mass  of  cells  in  connection  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  duodenal  portion 
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of  the  alimentary  canal.  A  hollow  cavity  soon  appears  within  the  mass, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  the  main  excretory  clnct  (ductus 
choledochus  communis).  This  cavity  is  lined  by  hypoblastic  epi- 
thelium; and,  according  to  the  commonly  received  view,  is  produced 
as  a  diverticulum  of  the  hypoblast  of  the  intestine.  Through  the 
liver  mass,  but  at  first  unconnected  with  its  substance,  there  passes  the 
main  stem  of  the  veins  from  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois  (um- 
bihcal  vein  or  meatus  venosus). 

In  the  rudimentary  mass  composing  the  liver  there  are  soon  observed 
a  number  of  solid  cylinders  of  formative  cells  which  branch  out  from 
the  hypoblast  into  the  mesoblast,  and  T\dth  this  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  structure  of  the  liver  as  compared  with  other  glands,  that,  as  these 
unite  together  by  their  ends  and  also  laterally,  they  come  at  last  to  form 
a  network  of  solid  cords  with  which  the  hypoblastic  diverticula  are  con- 
nected. In  the  meantime  blood-vessels  are  developed  in  the  mesoblast 
lying  between  the  cylinders,  which  vessels  become  united  as  branches 
with  the  umbilical  vein  passing  through  the  liver.  Hollow  processes 
also  extend  themselves  from  the  hypoblastic  diverticula  and  stretch  into 
the  sohd  cylinders  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
this  remains  sohd  for  a  time,  consisting  of  reticulated  strings  of  cells 
between  which  there  is  nothing  but  blood-vessels. 

According  to  Foster  and  Balfour,  following  Eemak  and  the  earlier 
observers,  the  cellular  elements  of  the  gland  are  stated  to  derive  their 
origin  fi'om  the  hypoblast,  and  the  mesoblast  is  mainly  converted  into 
blood-vessels  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  ducts. 

The  gall-bladder  is  formed  by  extension  from  the  wall  of  the  main  duct. 

The  blood-vessels  formed  in  the  liver  become  branches  of  the  main 
vein  which  jDasses  through  the  cellular  mass.  These  are  distinguishable 
as  an  anterior  and  posterior  set,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  such  that 
the  blood  flows  fi-om  stem  to  branches  in  the  anterior,  and  fi'om  branches 
to  stem  in  the  posterior.  Thus  the  distinction  is  established  between 
portal  and  hepatic  veins  (see  the  Development  of  the  Veins). 

The  solid  cylinders  of  the  blastema  represent  the  hepatic  lobular  tissue, 
where  the  ducts  are  reticulated  ;  the  hollow  processes  the  larger  hepatic 
ducts,  which  do  not  communicate  with  one  another.  The  origin  of  the 
finest  ducts  is  not  Imown ;  perhaps  each  cellular  cylinder  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  hepatic  cells,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
minute  duct,  according  to  the  view  now  taken  of  the  structure  of  the 
adult  liver  (Foster  and  Balfour). 

The  gall-bladder  is  at  first  tubular,  and  then  assumes  a  pyriform  shape. 
It  first  appears  in  the  second  month.  The  alveoh  in  its  interior  appear 
about  the  sixth  month.  At  the  seventh  month  it  first  contains  bile.  In 
the  foetus  its  direction  is  more  horizontal  than  in  the  adult. 

The  following  are  the  principal  peculiarities  in  the  liver  of  the  human 
foetus : — 

Size. — At  the  sixtli  or  seventh  week,  the  liver  is  so  large  that  it  is  said  to  con- 
stitute one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  This  proportion  gradually 
decreases  as  development  advances,  until  at  the  full  period  the  relative  weight 
of  the  foetal  liver  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  18. 

In  early  foetal  life,  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  nearly  equal 
size.  Later,  the  right  preponderates,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  after  birth. 
Immediately  before  birth  the  relative  weight  of  the  left  lobe  to  the  right  is  nearly 
as  1  to  1-6. 

Position. — In  consequence  of  the  nearly  equal  size  of  the  two  lobes,  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  festal  liver  in  the  abdomen  is  more  symmetrical  than  in  the  adult.  In 
the  very  young  foetus  it  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
at  the  full  period  it  stUl  descends  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  margin  of  the 
thorax,  overlaps  the  spleen  on  the  left  side,  and  reaches  nearly  down  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  right. 

Form,  Colothv,  Sfo. — The  foetal  liver  is  considerably  thicker  in  proportion  from 
above  downwards  than  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  generally  of  a  darker  hue.  Its 
consistence  and  specific  gravity  are  both  less  than  in  the  adult. 

During  foetal  life,  the  umbilical  vein  runs  from  the  umbilicus  along  the  free 
margia  of  the  suspensory  ligament  towards  the  anterior  border  and  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  beneath  which  it  is  lodged  in  the  umbilical  fissure,  and  proceeds  as 
far  as  the  transverse  fissure.  Here  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  these,  the 
ductus  venosus,  continues  onward  in  the  same  direction,  and  joins  the  vena  cava. 


Fig.  792. 


Fig.  792.  —  Early  con- 
dition OP  THE  LIVER 
IN  THE  CHICK  ON  THE 
THIRD  DAT  OF  INCU- 
BATION (from  J.  Miil- 
ler).      Lo. 

1,  the  heart  as  a  sim- 
ple curved  tube  ;  2,  2, 
the  intestinal  tube  ;  3, 
conical  protrusion  of  the 
coat  of  the  commencing 
intestine,  on  which  the 
blastema  of  the  liver  (4) 
is  formed  ;  5,  portion  of 
the  layers  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  passing  into 
the  yolk-sac. 


The  other,  which  is  the  larger  branch  (the  trunk  of  the  umbilical  vein),  turns  to 
the  right  along  the  transverse  or  portal  fissure,  and  ends  in  the  vena  portffi, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  veins  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  in  the  foetus  com- 
pai-atively  of  small  dimensions.  The  umbilical  vein,  as  it  lies  in  the  umbilical 
fissure,  and  before  it  joins  the  vena  porta3,  gives  off  large  lateral  branches,  which 
pass  directly  into  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver.  It  also  sends  a  few  smaller 
branches  to  the  square  lobe  and  to  the  lobe  of  Spigelius. 

After  bhth  the  umbilical  vein  becomes  obliterated  from  the  umbilicus  up  to 
the  point  of  its  giving  ofE  branches  to  the  liver.  The  ductus  venosus  is  also 
obliterated,  but  the  veins  which  were  given  as  branches  from  the  umbilical  vein 
to  the  liver  remain  in  communication  with  and  appear  as  branches  of  the  left 
division  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  Pancreas.— This  organ  takes  its  origin  in  a  mass  of  mesoblastic 
tissue,  which  thickens  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  close  to  the  place  where 
the  rudiment  of  the  liver  is  first  seen,  but  placed  more  to  the  left  side. 
This  mass  may  be  seen  on  the  fourth  day  in  the  chick.  There  is,  how- 
ever, also  a  diverticulum  from  the  primary  wall  of  the  intestine  or 
hypoblast.  Some  doubt  prevails,  as  in  regard  to  the  liver,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  share  of  the  hypoblastic  and  mesoblastic  elements  in  the 
formation  of  the  glandular  cells.  The  main  duct  and  its  branches 
undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  diverticula  proceeding  fr^om  the  intestinal 
hypoblast,  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ducts  is  certainly  derived 
from  that  source.  By  those  who,  adopting  the  most  probable  view,  con- 
sider that  the  glandular  cells  also  arise  from  the  hypoblast,  sohd  pro- 
cesses of  that  layer  are  described  as  stretching  into  the  mass  of  mesoblast. 
Into  these  the  diverticular  cavities  subsequently  extend  in  more  than  one 
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main  division.  The  blood-vessels  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mesoblastic  elements,  and  these  are  very  soon 
combined  with  the  parts  proceeding  from  hypoblast. 


Fig.  793. — Under  sukface  op  the 

FCETAL  LIVER,  WITH  ITS  GREAT 
BLOOD-VESSELS,  AT  THE  FULL 
PERIOD. 

a,  the  umbilical  vein,  Ij'ing  in 
tlie  umbilical  fissure,  and  turning 
to  the  right  side,  at  the  trans- 
verse fissure  (o),  to  join  the  vena- 
portse  ip):  the  branch  marked  d, 
named  the  ductus  venosus,  con- 
tinues straight  on  to  join  the  vena 
cava  inferior  (c):  some  branches  of 
the  umbilical  vein  jjass  from  a  into 
the  substance  of  the  liver;  g,  the 
gall-bladder. 


Fig.  793. 


The  development  of  the  spleen  is  described  along  with  that  of  the 
lymphatic  system  at  p.  877. 


THE  LUNGS,  TRACHEA,  AND  LARYNX,  &c. 

The  very  first  appearance  of  the  pulmonary  organs  in  birds  and  mam- 
mals consists  of  a  single  median  diverticulum  from  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  oesophagus  immediately  behind  the  fourth  visceral  cleft.  The  lower 
extremity  of  this  protrusion  soon  becomes  dilated  towards  the  two  sides, 
Avhiie  its  root  communicating  with  the  gullet  remains  single.  These 
primitive  protrusions  or  tubercles  are  visible  in  the  chick  on  the  third 
day  of  incubation,  and  in  the  embryoes  of  mammalia  and  of  man  at  a 
corresponding  stage  of  advancement.  Their  internal  cavities  communi- 
cate with  the  oesophagus,  and  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hypo- 
blast. 

The  diverticulam  of  hypoblast  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  mesoblastic 

Fig.  794. — Sketch  illustrating  the  deve- 
lopment OP  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS 
(from  Rathke). 

A,  oesophagus  of  a  chick,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  intubation,  with  the  rudimentary 
lung  of  the  left  side,  seen  laterally ;  1,  the 
front,   and  2,    the  back  of  the  oesophagus ; 

3,  rudimentary  lung  protruding  from  that 
tube ;  4,  stomach.  B,  the  same  seen  in 
front,  so  as  to  show  both  lungs.  C,  tongue 
and  respiratory  organs  of  embryo  of  the 
horse  ;    1,  tongue  ;    2,  larynx  ;   3,  trachea  ; 

4,  lungs  seen  from  behind. 

cells,  SO  that  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  like  that  of  the  glands,  owes 
its  origin  to  both  hypoblastic  and  mesoblastic  elements.  The  substance 
of  the  mesoblast,  thickening  round  the  primary  diverticula,  becomes 
penetrated  by  secondary  diverticula  formed  from  the  hypoblastic  pro- 
cesses;  these   are   succeeded  by  tertiary  branches  which  develop  the 
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bronchia,  and  ultimately  have  the  air-cells  formed  as  their  terminations. 
The  formative  process  consists  essentially  in  the  budding  of  hypoblastic 


Fig.  795. 


Fig.    795. —  Section 

THROUGH  AN  ADVANCED 
EMBRYO  OF  A  RABBIT 
TO  SHOW  THE  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PERI- 
CARDIAL   AND     PLEURAL 

CAVITIES  (from  Balfour). 

ht,  heart  ;  po,  peri- 
cardial cavity  ;  2^l.p, 
pleural  cavity  ;  Ig,  lung  ; 
al,  alimentary  tract ;  ao, 
dorsal  aorta  ;  ch,  noto- 
chord  ;  o-p,  rib  ;  st, 
sternum  ;  sp.c,  spinal 
cord. 


into  mesoblastic  sub- 
stance ;  the  hypoblast 
furnishing  the  lining 
epithelium  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  meso- 
blast  the  other  tis- 
sues, such  as  niuscu-' 
lar  fibres,  cartilage, 
blood-vessels,  elastic 
tissue,  &c. 

The  division  into  larger  lobes  externally,  three  in  the  right  and  two  in 
the  left  lung,  may  be  seen  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  human  foetus.  As 
the  bronchial  subdivision  extends  within  the  lungs,  a  tubercular  or 
coarsely  granular  appearance  is  seen  over  the  outer  surface,  as  observed 
by  Kolliker  in  the  human  foetus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  month. 
This  is  produced  by  the  primitive  au^-cells  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
ramified  tubes,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  organ  :  the 
ramification  of  the  bronchial  twigs  and  multiplication  of  air-cells  go  on 
increasing,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  the  air-cells  in  the  fifth  month 
are  only  half  the  size  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  fourth  month. 

In  birds  the  principal  air-sacs,  three  in  nmnber,  are  formed  in  direct 
connection  with  the  lung  in  the  course  of  its  early  development,  and  the 
rudiments  of  these  sacs  may  be  seen  at  an  early  period,  as  bulging  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  rudimentary  lungs. 

Pleurae — Each  lung  receives  a  covering  externally  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  common  pleuro-peritoneaf  cavity  of  its  o\m  side.  This 
is  at  first  only  on  the  outer  side  ;  but,  as  the  lungs  enlarge,  a  fissure 
separates  their  solid  substance  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  pleura  is  carried  round  the  lung-mass  so  as  to  encircle  the  gradually 
narroAving  root  of  each  lung.  The  two  pleura?  remain  separated  by  the 
mediastinum  and  heart,  round  which  they  have  extended. 

Pulmonary  Vessels — The  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  arise  in 
the  mesoblastic  tissue,  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  late  formation,  pene- 
trating into  the  pulmonary  tissue  only  on  the  twelfth  day  in  the  chick. 
In  mammals  the  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  pul- 
monary mesoblast.  In  birds,  as  before  mentioned,  the  pulmonary  arteries 
proceed  one  from  each  of  the  fifth  arterial  aortic  arches,  but  in  mam- 
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mals  both  right  and  left  puhnonaiy  arteries  are  connected  with  the  fifth 
arch  of  the  left  side.  The  manner  in  which  they  become  connected  with 
the  vessels  formed  in  the  lung-substance,  and  in  which  a  union  is  estab- 
hshed  between  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  left  amicle,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Thyroid  Body. — This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  at  which  a  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  two  organs  of  doubtful  nature — viz.,  the  thyroid 
and  thymus  bodies— which  have  generally  been  ranked  with  the  vascular 
glands,  but  which  from  their  development  appear  to  have  also  some  close 
connection  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  thyroid  gland  takes  its  origin  both  in  birds  and  mammals  (W. 
Muller  (Xo.  263)^,  Kolliker  (Xo.  28,  i".,  p.  869),  by  a  diverticulum  from  the 
ventral  waU  of  i:he  pharynx  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  aortic  bulb 
divides  into  the  anterior  visceral  arches,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may 
be  homologous  with  the  endostyle  or  ventral  diverticulum  of  the  pharynx 
in  the  lampreys.  It  consists  at  first  of  a  mass  of  hypoblast  which  in  birds 
is  hollow,  but  in  mammals  is  solid ;  and  in  both  classes  large  glandular 
ceUs  are  soon  developed,  which  Kolliker  represents  in  the  rabbit  as  taking 
the  form  of  reticulated  cellular  cords.  The  hypoblastic  part  soon  acquires 
mesoblastic  elements,  in  which  blood-vessels  and  fibrous  tissue  are  rapidly 
developed,  and  the  thyroid  body  becomes  highly  vascular. 

In  birds  the  primary  diverticular  mass  loses  its  connection  with  the 
pharynx  at  an  early  period,  divides  into  two  separate  parts,  and  is  carried 
back  in  the  neck  along  with  the  elongation  of  that  part,  so  as  to  form 
two  very  distinct  compact  spheroidal  bodies  situated  near  the  di\dsion 
of  the  trachea. 

In  mammals  the  thyroid  mass  becomes  somewhat  bilobed,  the  larger 
lateral  parts  remaining  united  by  the  isthmus  across  the  trachea. 

In  man  the  first  origin  of  the  thyroid  body  has  not  yet  been  observed. 
In  the  second  and  third  months  the  glandular  cords  and  foUicular 
cavities  begin  to  ajDpear,  and  these  go  on  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
foUowing  months. 

The  Thymus  Gland. — According  to  KoUiker's  observations  in  the 
rabbit,  this  body  is  originally  of  epithelial  nature,  and  arises  as  a  cliver- 
ticulmn  firom  an  anterior  pair  of  the  visceral  clefts,  forming  a  smaU 
longish  thick-walled  triangular  sacculus  with  two  hollow  tubular  cornua. 
It  soon  divides  into  lobes,  and  in  these  gland-cells  make  thek  ap- 
pearance, blood-vessels  and  other  tissues  being  added  from  mesoblastic 
som'ces. 

The  view  taken  by  KoUiker  as  to  the  origin  of  the  thymus  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Stieda  in  the  pig  and  sheep,  in  which 
he  found  the  thymus  to  arise  as  a  paired  outgrowth  from  the  remnants 
of  two  visceral  clefts  ;  and  he  and  Wolfler  attribute  a  similar  mode  of 
origin  to  the  thyroid  body.     (273  and  274.) 


V,    DEYELOPMENT    OF    THE    TRmARY  AND    GENERATIYE   OEGANS. 

I.  GENERAL    VIEW. 

The  development  of  the  permanent  urinary  and  generative  organs  has 
long  been  known  to  be  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  embryonic 
glandular  organs  named  the  jDrimordial  kidneys,  or  after  their  discoverer, 
C.  F.  Wolff,  the  Wolifian  Bodies.     This  association  was  fii'st  ascertained 
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by  H.  Eathke,  Oken,  and  Job.  Mliller  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  its  nature  has  been  illustrated  by  numerous  embry- 
ologists  in  investigations  of  more  recent  date  (Bornhaupt,  Kobelt, 
KoUiker,  Waldeyer,  Semper,  Balfour  and  others). 

Wol£S.an  Bodies  and  Segmental  Organs.^ — According  to  the  two 


Fig.  796. 


Fig.  796. — Diagrammatic  orrTLiNE 

OF  THE  WOLFFIAN  BODIES  IN 
THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE 
RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  REPRODUC- 
TIVE ORGANS.       (A.   T.  ) 

ot,  seat  of  origin  of  the  ovaries 
or  testes  ;  W,  Wolffian  bodies ; 
'^w.^y,  Wolffian  ducts ;  mm,  Miillerian 
ducts  ;  gc,  genital  cord  ;  iig,  sinus 
urogenitalis  ;  i,  intestine  ',  d, 
cloaca. 


last  named  observers,  the 
"Wolffian  bodies  are  the  rep- 
resentatives in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development 
of  a  set  of  tubular  glands  or 
exci'etory  organs  existing  in 
all  vertebrates  and  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  invertebrate 
animals,  especially  annelida, 
to  which  the  general  name 
of  segmental  organs  may  be  given,  from  their  relations  to  the  metamerio 
somites  of  the  body. 

It  was  first  shown  by  Eathke  in  1826  that  the  Wolffian  bodies  of 
all  vertebrates  consist  of  glandular  tubes  with  which  are  combined 
vascular  glomeruli  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  the  adult 
kidney;  and  recent  researches  have  further  shown  that  an  essential 
structural  character  of  the  bodies  in  question,  in  the  great  majority  of 
animals  in  which  they  are  found,  is  the  existenca  at  an  early  stage  of 
development  of  an  opening  on  the  one  hand  of  a  certain  number  of 
then*  tubes  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  embryo,  and  on  the  other,  of  one 
or  more  of  their  main  ducts  into  the  cloaca  or  hinder  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

In  the  amniota,  that  is  in  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  segmental  organs  known  as  the  Wolffian  bodies 
becomes  atrophied  and  disappears  in  early  fatal  life,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  organs  of  a  similar  structure  gives  rise  to  the  permanent 
kidneys,  and  parts  of  the  embryonic  segmental  organs  with  their  ducts 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  adult  male  and  female  generative 
organs. 

Distinction  of  Pronephros,  Mesonephros,  and  Metanephros. — 
The  simultaneous  researches  of  Semper  and  Balfour  in  elasmobranch 
fishes  have  led  them  to  distinguish  three  typical  or  fundamental  parts  of 
the  segmental  organs,  all  of  which  agree  more  or  less,  1st,  in  their  cha- 
racteristic renal  or  combined  tubular  and  glomerular  structure,  and  2nd, 
in  their  opening  on  the  one  hand  anteriorly  and  internally  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  on  the  other  posteriorly  into  the  cloaca. 

These  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  three  serial  divisions  of  an  entire 
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segmental  apparatus  extending  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  a  verte- 
brate embiyo  from  the  head  or  region  of  the  heart  to  tlie  cloaca  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.  The  middle  division,  which  in  the  embryonic 
condition  is  the  largest,  is  the  Wolffian  body  before  referred  to  :  the 
anterior,  much  smaller  and  less  constant  among  animals,  is  the  head- 
Mdney  of  Balfom'  and  Sedgwick  ,•  and  the  posterior  one,  later  of  being- 
formed  than  the  other  tAvo,  corresponds  to  the  permanent  kidney  of 
the  amniota.  To  these  several  divisions  of  the  segmental  apparatus 
Eay  Lankester  has  given  the  appropriate  designations  of  Pronephros, 
Mesoneplu'os  and  Metanephros. 

Wolffian  and  Miillerian  Ducts. — Each  of  these  three  divisions  of 
the  segmental  organs  possesses  an  excretory  duct — viz.,  the  Miillerian  duct 
belonging  to  the  pronephros  or  head-kidney,  the  Wolffian  duct  to  the 
mesonephros  or  Wolffian  body,  and  the  ureter  to  the  metanephros  or 
permanent  kidney  of  the  amniota. 


Fig.  797 


Fig.  797. — Diagram  of  the  priiiitive  condition  of  the  kidney  in  an  elasmo- 
BRANCH  embryo  (from  Balfour). 

j)d,  segmental  duct ;  opening  at  o,  into  the  body  cavity  and  at  its  other  extremity  into 
the  cloaca  ;  x,  line  of  separation  between  the  Wolffian  duct  above  and  the  Miillerian  duct 
below  ;  st,  segmental  tubes,  opening  at  one  end  into  the  body  cavity  and  at  the  other 
into  the  segmental  duct. 


The  general  nature  and  relations  of  these  segmental  organs,  considered 
as  embryonic  structures,  and  as  the  foundation  and  precursors  of  the 
permanent  urinary  and  internal  generative  organs,  will  be  best  explained 
by  foUowing  Balfour's  very  clear  statement  of  the  principal  steps  of 
their  development  in  elasmobranch  fishes. 

Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Segmental  Organs. — The  segmental  organs 
of  the  vertebrates  originate  in  a  long  shaped  mass  of  formative  cells, 
which,  at  a  period  coiTesponding  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  day 
of  incubation  in  the  chick,  is  seen  to  be  separated  fi-om  the  mesoblast 
in  a  recess  between  its  mesial  or  protovertebral  and  its  lateral  columns, 
and  which  has  hence  received  the  name  of  i^itermediate  cell-mass. 
The  separation  of  this  cell-mass  as  a  distinct  cord  or  column  begins  in 
the  region  of  the  fifth  somite  or  protovertebra  in  the  chick,  and 
extending  from  thence  backwards  to  near  the  hinder  part  of  the 
primitive  gut,  it  finally  reaches  the  cloaca  with  which  it  is  connected. 
It  is  at  first  solid,  but  soon  acquires  a  lumen  within,  and  thus  forms  a 
tube,  the  gi'eater  part  of  which  corresponds  with  that  which  was  earlier 
known  as  the  Wolffian  duct,  but  which  in  its  entirety,  according  to  the 
more  recent  views  before  quoted,  may  be  named  the  segmental  duct. 
This  column  mth  its  duct  at  the  same  time  changes  its  position  by 
sinking  down  in  a  ventral  direction,  so  that  it  comes  to  project  in  the 
body-cavity,  and  soon,  by  a  rapid  increase  of  formative  substance  round 
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it,  the  whole  forms  a  longitudinal  column  on  each  side  of  the  mesentery 
between  the  parietal  and  visceral  divisions  of  the  mesoblast. 

Segmental  Tubes. — Within  this  columnar  mass  a  series  of  tubular  offsets 
are  early  developed  ("WoMan  tubes)  which  have  the  general  form  of  short 

Fig.  798, 
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Fig.  798. — Transverse  section  through  the  embryo  of  the  chick  and  blastoderm 
ON  the  second  DAT  (from  Kolliker). 

d  d,  liypoiblast ;  c7i,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  u  iv,  primordial  vertebra  ;  m  r,  medullary- 
plates  ;  h,  corneous  layer  or  epiblast  ;  u  w  h,  cavity  of  the  primordial  vertebral  mass  ; 
m^j,  mesoblast  dividing  at  s]}  into  hpl,  body  wall,  and  df,  visceral  wall;  U7ig, 
Wolffian  duct,  beginning  in  the  intermediate  cell-mass.     (See  also  figs.  690  and  692.) 

transverse  caeca  directed  inwards  and  connected  externally  with  the  main 
segmental  duct.  These  tubes  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  in  reptiles 
among  the  amniota,  correspond  closely  in  number  with  the  vertebral  or 
muscular  somites  in  the  region  which  they  occupy  ;  but  in  birds  and 
mammals,  though  at  first  nearly  so  corresponding,  they  come  later  to 
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Fig.  799.  ■ —  Diagram  op  the 
primitive  uro-genital  organs 
IN   the  embryo   previous   to 

SEXUAL    distinction. 

The  hinder  parts  are  shown 
chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  Miil- 
lerian  and  Wolfiian  ducts  are  seen 
from  the  front,  entire  uijon  the 
left  and  cut  short  upon  the  right 
side.  3,  ureter  ;  4,  urinary 
bladder  ;  5,  urachus ;  ot,  the  geni- 
tal ridge  from  which  ovary  or 
testicle  is  afterwards  formed ; 
"W,  left  Wolffian  body  ;  x  ,  an- 
terior part  from  which  the  coni 
vasculosi  are  afterwards  developed; 
WAV,  right  and  left  Wolffian  ducts; 
m.m,  right  and  left  Miillerian 
ducts  uniting  together  and  with 
the  Wolffian  ducts  in  gc,  the 
genital  cord  ;  ^ig,  sinus  urogeni- 
talis ;  i.  lower  part  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  cl,  cloaca  ;  cp,  elevation 
which  becomes  clitoris  or  penis ; 
Is,  fold  of  integument  from  which 
the  labia  majora  or  scrotum  are 
formed. 


be  more  numerous  by  the  addition  both  of  original  and  of  secondary  tubes. 
These  may  be  named  the  segmental  tubes.  In  its  primary  form,  therefore, 
the  segmental  organ  might  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  main  duct  or 
canal  with  a  number  of  ceecal  tubuli  branching  from  it  or  leading  into  it 
laterally. 


SEGMENTAL  TUBES  AND  DUCTS. 
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Yery  soon,  however,  a  great  modification  and  complication  in  the 
structm'e  and  relations  of  this  organ  takes  place  in  three  ways  which 
may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  : — 1st,  by  the  formation  of  openings 
from  the  inner  ends  of  some  of  the  segmental  tubes,  and  later  of  the 
segmental  duct  itself  into  the  peritoneal  or  body  cavity  at  its  upper  or 
dorsal  part ;  2nd,  by  the  increased  growth  and  convolution  of  the 
tubules,  especially  of  the  mesonephros,  and  by  the  development  of  vas- 
cular glomeruli  in  connection  with  them ;  and  ord,  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  collateral  duct  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  segmental  duct,  and 
certain  changes  in  the  association  of  the  segmental  tubes  with  the  two 
ducts  which  thus  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  segmental  duct. 
These  latter  changes  are  of  such  a  natm-e  that  the  greater  number  of  the 

Fig.  800. 
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Fig.  800. — Section  through  the  lumbar  REaiow  of  aw  embryo  chick  of  four  days 
(from  Foster  and  Balfour). 

nc,  neural  canal ;  pr,  posterior  root  and  ganglion  of  a  spinal  nerve  ;  ar,  anterior  root ; 
mp,  muscle-plate  ;  ch,  notocliord  ;  WJ^,  Wolffian  ridge  ;  AO,  aorta  ;  Vc  a,  cardinal  vein  ; 
Wd,  WoliSan  duct  ;  M'7),  Wolffian  body  with  glomeruli ;  ge,  germinal  epithelium  ;  Md, 
depression  forming  the  commencement  of  the  MUllerian  duct ;  d,  alimentary  canal ;  M, 
mesentery ;  SO,  body- wall  ;  SP,  visceral  wall ;  V,  blood-vessels  ;  pp,  pleuro-peritoneal 
space. , 

glandular  tubules  forming  the  mesonephros  remain  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  segmental  duct  which  becomes  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
are  thus  brought  to  a  common  opening  in  the  cloaca  ;  while  (as 
ascertained  in  some  vertebrates,  though  not  in  all)  some  of  the  anterior 
tubules  are  left  in  connection  with  the  separate  or  newly-formed  duct, 
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which,  having  been  originally  discovered  by  Joh.  Milller  in  1830,  has 
since  been  named  the  Miillerian  duct. 

The  ureter  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  offset  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  Wolffian  duct,  and  the  metanephros  of  the  elasmobranchs  consists  of 
a  set  of  segmental  tubes  developed  in  connection  with  this  duct,  pos- 
sessing the  same  glandular  and  glomerular  structure  as  the  mesonephros, 
and  occupying  a  situation  which  is  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  Wolffian 
duct  and  near  its  hinder  part.  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  urino-genital  system  in  the  amniota  is  according  to  Balfour 
the  formation  of  a  metanephros  or  permanent  kidney,  and  the  complete 
or  partial  disappearance  of  the  other  two  parts  of  the  segmental  organs — 
viz.,  the  pronephros  and  mesonephros. 

The  Miillerian  and  Wolffian  ducts  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the 
productive  organ  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  female  the  Miillerian  duct 
becomes  developed  into  the  whole  length  of  the  genital  passages,  and  the 
Wolffian  duct  almost  entirely  disappears.  In  the  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  con^'erted  into  the  excretory  duct  (vas 
deferens)  of  the  testicle  ;  while  the  Miillerian  duct  undergoes  atrophy  and 
has  no  permanent  existence. 

Fig.  801. 


Fig.   801. — Diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  the  urino-genital  organs  in  an 

ADULT    FEMALE    ELASMOBRANCH    (frOm    Balfour). 

m.d.,  Miillerian  duct ;  iv.d,  WolfEan  duct ;  s.t,  segmental  tubes  ;  five  of  them  are 
represented  with  openings  into  the  body  cavity,  and  five  posteriorly  correspond  to  the 
metanephros  ;  ov,  the  ovary  ;  d,  ureter.- 


In  connection  with  the  conducting  passages  of  both  sexes  there  are 
found  in  later  life  vestiges  of  those  of  the  embryonic  structures  which 
are  not  employed  in  the  production  of  the  permanent  generative  organs, 
and  these  vestiges  are  of  considerable  interest  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  changes  by  which  the  permanent  organs  are  formed. 

Gejiital  Ridge  and  Germ -Epithelium. — In  all  the  Vertebrates  the 
productive  gland  of  the  generative  system,  ovary  or  testicle,  takes  its 
origin  from  formative  blastema  situated  on  the  mesial  side  of  each 
Wolffian  body  or  mesonephros  at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life,  and 
there  is  in  the  commencement  a  close  connection  between  the  origin 
of  the  first  elements  of  the  sexual  products,  ova  or  spermatic  cells, 
and  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  body  cavity  in  that 
region.  Here  an  elevation  of  the  blastema  and  thickened  epithelium 
marks  the  presence  of  the  genital  ridge,  and  the  name  of  germ-epithelium 
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is  given  to  the  more  developed  portion  of  the  epithehum  from  which  the 
generative  elements  are  derived. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  anterior  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct  is  connected 
with  the  pronephros,  and  the  opening  by  which  this  duct  commimicates  at  its 
anterior  extremity  is  probably  one  of  the  peritoneal  apertures  of  that  portion  of 
the  seg-mental  organs.  Among  the  amniota  the  pronephros  or  head-kidney  is  as 
yet  only  known  in  birds  by  the  researches  of  Sedgwick  and  Balfour  ;  but,  accord- ' 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  latter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  anterior  jsart  of  Milller's 
duct  is,  in  reptiles  and  mammals  as  well  as  in  birds,  homologous  with  the  duct 
of  the  pronephros.  Although,  therefore,  the  tubular  part  of  the  pronephros  is 
not  developed  in  these  animals,  there  is  reason  to  hold  that  the  type  of  develop- 
ment of  their  urogenital  passages  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  in  birds  and  the 
lower  vertebrates. 

The  relation  of  the  origin  of  the  productive  sexual  organs  to  the 
mesonephros,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  is  known  to  be  closer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  Thus  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  while  in  both  sexes,  as  already  stated,  the  productive  elements 
are  derived  from  the  germinal  cells  of  the  genital  ridge,  there   are 

Fiff.  802. 


Fig.  802.- 


-DlAGRAM   OP   THE   ARKANGEMENT   OP   THE   -URINO-GENITAL   ORGANS   IN  AN 
ADULT   MALE    ELASMOBRANCH    (frOUi    Balfour). 


m.d.,  rudiment  of  Miillerian  duct ;  w.d,  Wolffian  duct,  serving  at  vd  as  vas  deferens  ; 
s.t,  segmental  tubes,  two  represented  with  openings  into  the  body  cavity  ;  d,  ureter; 
t,  testis  ;  nt,  canal  at  the  base  of  the  testis  ;  V.  E,  vasa  efferentia  ;  Ic,  longitudinal  canal 
of  the  Wolffian  body. 

differences  in  the  further  development  of  the  organs  containing  the 
generative  elements,  as  in  the  Graafian  follicles  m  the  one  and  the 
spermatic  tubes  in  the  other. 

The  External  Organs. — "With  regard  to  these  organs,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  in  this  place  that  the  structural  elements  from  which  they 
take  their  origin  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  and  that 
their  special  sexual  characters  in  the  male  and  female  depend  rather  upon 
differences  in  the  degree  and  manner  of  their  development  than  upon 
any  ftmdamental  disparity  in  their  nature.  The  natm-e  of  the  process 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

In  all  mammals,  with  the  exception  of  the  monotremata,  the  dis- 
tinctive development  of  the  external  organs  is  preceded  by  the  separation 
of  the  cloaca  internally  into  an  anterior  urogenital  and  posterior  anal 
part,  which  when  the  proctodseum  is  perforated  open  separately  on  the 
smiace. 
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The  history  of  the  development  of  the  parts  composing  the  external 
organs  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  their  special  sexual  characters 
■will  be  described  in  a  later  part  of  this  chapter. 

II.  FUETEEE  BEVjELOFMENT  OF  THE  FERMANENT  JJRINO-GENITAL 

ORGANS. 

I.     THE    KIDNEYS. 

The  origin  of  the  kidneys  as  a  metanephros  in  connection  with  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  on  its  dorsal  aspect  has  already 
been  adverted  to.  KoUiker,  following  Kupffer  and  Lieberkiihn,  and 
from  his  own  observations,  has  described  the  first  appearance  of 
the  kidney  in  mammals  as  taking  place  by  the  development  of  a 
tubular  diverticulum  from  the  Wolffian  duct  near  its  termination  in  the 
cloaca.  This  tube  represents  the  earliest  condition  of  the  m"eter,  and  it 
extends  into  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  cells  corresponding  or  continuous 
with  that  of  the  Wolffian  body  from  which  the  glandular  part  of  the 
kidney  is  gradually  developed.  The  distinction  between  the  tubular  or 
ureter  part  and  that  which  is  to  become  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland 
becoming  more  apparent,  the  latter  increases  greatly  in  volume,  and 
rapidly  encroaching  on  the  space  above  the  Wolffian  body  comes  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  region  between  it  and  the  aorta,  and  even  to 
project  further  forward,  while  other  changes  in  the  interior  indicate 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  gland.  In  the  ureter  the  hinder  part 
elongates  as  a  single  tube,  but  the  forepart  becomes  dilated  and  sub- 
divided into  caBca  or  wider  portions  which  represent  the  commencement 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  pelvis.  These  divisions  are  surrounded  by 
masses  of  the  glandular  blastema,  into  which  there  pass  smaller  ceecal 
tubes  which  seem  to  sprout  from  the  pelvic  hollows  of  the  original  ureter. 
These  tubes  then  become  convoluted,  and  on  their  exterior  small  masses 
of  cells  accumulate  in  which  the  vascular  glomeruli  are  gradually  formed 
by  the  development  of  blood-vessels  within  them.  These  blood-vessels 
remain  connected  with  the  external  blastema  in  which  they  arise  by 
means  of  a  stalk  or  pedicle,  but  the  glomerulus  now  comes  to  be  projected 
into  a  doubling  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  in  the  manner  ^vhich  belongs  to 
all  such  renal  structures.  There  is  at  first  no  distinction  between  the 
straight  and  the  convoluted  parts  of  the  tubular  substance,  but  this 
arises  later  by  the  gathering  together  of  the  convoluted  parts  in  rounded 
masses  towards  the  exterior,  and  the  elongation  of  the  straighter  tubes 
internally,  while  at  the  same  time  or  somewhat  later  the  latter  group 
themselves  into  bundles  which  form  the  pyramids  and  project  into  the 
pelvic  calices. 

In  the  human  foetus  of  eight  weeks,  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  are  ali-eady 
apparent.  In  the  third  month  the  papillae  are  formed,  and  in  the  fourth  the 
recurved  tubes  of  Henle  have  become  aj)parent.  At  first,  therefore,  the  kidneys 
seem  to  consist  wholly  of  cortical  substance,  with  only  convoluted  tubes,  and  the 
formation  of  the  straight  tubular  substance  is  the  result  of  a  later  change.  The 
tubes  are  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively,  wider  in  early  foetal  life  than  in  the 
adult. 

In  the  human  foetus  of  ten  weeks  the  kidneys  have  acqtured  their  peculiar 
bean-like  shape  with  the  hilus  for  the  ui-eter,  pelvis  and  vessels.  They  are  also 
distinctly  lobulated  externally,  and  they  retain  this  form  up  to  the  time  of  birth, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  infancy,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  lobulated 
form  in  kidneys  of  a  later  period. 
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Urinary  Bladder  and  Uraclius. — The  urinary  bladder,  as  already 
stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  description,  is  formed  by  a  dilatation  of 
the  stalk  of  the  aUantois.  In  the  human  foetus  this  appears  as  a 
spindle-shaped  cavity  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  narrower 
part  below  being  prolonged  as  the  first  part  of  the  urethra  into  the 
cloaca,  while  the  upper  narrowing  part  extends  as  the  m-achus  into  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  at  an  early  period  in  animals  is  prolonged  into 
the  cavity  of  the  aUantois. 

The  ureters  terminate  in  tlie  dorsal  wall  of  that  part  of  the  urogenital  sinus 
^vhich  is  dilated  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

llie  urachus  is  usually  a  solid  cord  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bladder,  but, 
according  to  LuscKka.  it  not  unfrequently  remains  hollow  for  some  length  within 
the  umbilical  cord. 

The  spindle  shape  of  the  bladder  is  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  human 
foetus. 

For  the  development  of  the  Suprarenal  bodies,  see  p.  841. 

Genital  Cord. — In  both  sexes,  as  was  first  fully  shown  by  Tiersch 
(No.  287)  and  Leuckart  (ISTo.  287*)  in  1852,  the  two  Wolffian  ducts 
are  united  by  surrounding  substance  into  one  cord  behind  what 
becomes  the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder  ;  but  retaining  internally  their 
separate  passages  until  they  reach  the  sinus  urogenitalis.  With  this 
cord  the  Miillerian  ducts  are  incorporated  posteriorly,  so  that  at  one  time- 
there  are  four  passages  through  the  whole  of  the  genital  cord.  The 
Miillerian  ducts  next  coalesce  into  one  at  some  little  distance  from  their 
lower  ends,  and  this  fusion  progressing  upwards  and  downwards  for  a 
considerable  space,  a  single  median  canity  is  produced  which  lies  between 
the  still  separate  canals  of  the  AVolffian  ducts.  A  large  accumulation  of 
tissue  in  its  walls  gives  to  the  genital  cord  great  thickness  as  compared 

Fig.  803.— Transverse    sec-  Fig.  803. 

tions  of  the  genital  cord 
in  a  female  calf  embryo. 
Magnified  14  diameters 
(from  Kolliker). 

1,  near  the  njiper  end  ;  2 
and  3,  near  the  middle  ;  4,  at 
the  lower  end  ;  a,  anterior, 
p,  posterior  aspect  ;  m,  Miil- 
lerian ducts  united  or  sepa- 
rate ;  w,  Wolffian  ducts. 

with    the   neighbouring 

parts  of  the  ducts  where 

they   emerge    fi'om    its 

enclosure.      The    lower 

part  of  the  united  Miillerian  ducts  thus  comes  afterwards  to  form  the 

foundation  of  the  vagina  and  lower  part  of  the  uterus  in  the  female, 

and  the   corresponding  prostatic  vesicle  with  its  occasional   vestigial 

accompaniments  in  the  male,  or  the  uterus  masculinus. 


II.    GENEEATIVE    ORGANS. 

In  the  history  of  the  further  development  of  the  generative  organs  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  two  sexes  in  succession  under 
the  three  heads  of,  1st,  the  reproductive  glands,  or  strictly  internal 
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organs ;  2nd,  the  conducting  passages  or  intermediate  organs ;  and 
3rd,  the  external  organs. 

1.  Reproductive  Glands. — From  all  recent  researches  it  appears 
certain,  as  pre\dously  stated,  that  the  reproductive  elements  of  the  two 
sexes  take  their  origin  fi'om  an  identical  source,  viz.,  the  germ-epithelium 
of  the  genital  ridge,  situated  on  the  mesial  side  of  each  Wolffian  body. 
It  apjDears  further  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  both  the  sexes  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  genital  ridge  by  the  columnar  enlargement  of  its  epithelial 
cells  occurs  nearly  in  like  manner  ;  and  it  is  even  farther  stated  that,  in 
embryoes  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  be  developed  as  males,  an  enlargement 
of  some  of  the  germ-epithelial  cells  into  the  form  of  primordial  ova  is 
observed  of  the  same  kind  as  in  embryoes  about  to  become  females.  But 
as  development  advances,  the  similarity  in  the  condition  of  the  genital 
ridge  becomes  less,  and  the  germ-epithelial  cells  remain  on  the  whole 
flatter  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

In  the  human  embryo  the  distinction  of  sex  begins  to  be  perceptible 
in  the  internal  organs  in  the  seventh  week,  and  becomes  more  apparent 
in  the  eighth.  The  reproductive  gland  is  from  the  first  connected  with 
the  Wolffian  body,  with  which  its  blastema  seems  to  be  actuaUy  in 
part  continuous ;  and  it  remains  attached  to  it,  or  after  its  disappear- 
ance, to  the  structure  which  occupies  its  place,  by  a  fold  of  the  peri- 
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Fig.  804. — Teansverse  sec- 
tion OF  THE  WOLFFIAN 
BOBY  OP  THE  CHICK  DE- 
VELOPING THE  PRONEPHROS 
AND  GENITAL  GLAND  ON  THE 

FOURTH  DAT  (from  BalfouT 
after  Waldeyer). 

in,  mesentery ;  L,  body- 
wall  ;  a',  portion  of  the  ei^i- 
thelium  from  which,  the  in- 
volution of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  Miillerian  duct  z,  is 
taking  place  ;  a,  thickened 
germinal  epithelium  in  which 
are  seen  primitive  germinal 
cells,  C  and  o  ;  E,  modified 
mesoblast  which  will  form 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary ; 
WK,  Wolffian  body  ;  y,  Wolf- 
fian duct. 


toneal  membrane,  con- 
stituting the  mesorchium 
or  mesovarium.     Upper 
and  lower  bands  fix  the 
Wolffian  body;  the  upper 
passing  to  the  diaphragm 
may  be  named  the  dia- 
running  down    towards   the   groin   from  the 
muscular    fibres  and  constitutes  the   fatm-e 
gubernaculum  testis  and  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

In  birds  the  distinction  of  sex  is  easily  recognisable  at  an  early  period 
by  the  occmi-ence  in  the  female  of  an  atrophy  of  the  ovary  and  passages 
on  the  right  side,  while  those  of  the  left  are  folly  developed. 


phragmatic  ;   the  lower, 
Wolffian   duct,   contains 
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The  Testicle. — In  male  human  embiyoes  at  the  tenth  week  aheady 
seminal  canals  are  visible,  being  at  first,  according  to  KoUiker,  entirely- 
composed  of  cells,  but  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks  the  tubes  have 
become  somewhat  smaller,  longer,  and  are  now  branched  and  possess  a 
membrana  propria.  There  is  also  l^y  the  end  of  the  third  month  a  com- 
mencement of  lobular  division,  and  the  body  of  the  testis  is  now 
covered  with  a  condensed  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  tunica 
fdbuginea.  The  serous  covering  is  derived  fi'om  the  abdominal  peri- 
toneum. 

The  first  origin  of  the  glandular  substance  of  the  testis  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  human  embryo,  but  from  the  observations  of  Egli  in 
male  embryo  rabbits  (So.  308)  it  appears  that  the  epithelial  cells,  which 
remain  smaller  than  in  the  females,  soon  become  connected  with  the 
deeper  blastema  extending  towards  the  Wolffian  body,  and  form  strings 
of  cells  running  into  the  body  of  the  futm-e  testis.  These  are  the  com- 
mencements of  the  tubuli  seminiferi.  Some  intimate  connection,  how- 
ever, also  exists  between  the  tubular  structure  of  the  testis  and  the  tubes 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body. 


Fiff.   805. 


Fig.    805. — Internal    genital    organs    of    a   male 

HUMAN      EMBRYO      OF     3^     INCHES     LONG     (froin    Wal- 

deyer). 

t,  body  of  the  testicle  with  seminal  canals  formed  ; 
e,  epididymis,  or  upper  part  of  Wolffian  body  ;  w,  Wolf- 
fian body,  lower  part,  becoming  paradidymis  or  organ  of 
(xirald^s  ;  w'.  Wolffian  duct,  becoming  vas  deferens  ;  ff, 
gubemaculnm. 


The  nature  of  this  connection  is  not  fuUy  made 
out  in  birds  or  mammals,  but,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Braun  in  reptiles  (No.  303*),  it  is 
probable  that  the  formation  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes  has  some  close  relation  with  the  segmental 
tubes  of  the  "Wolffian  body,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  gei-minal  epithelium  cells  are  combined  withj 
or  enclosed  in  these  tubes,  which  extend  into  the 

body  of  the  testis,  and  thus  come  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  spermatic 
cells.  (For  the  development  of  the  spennatozoa  from  the  spermatic  cells,  see 
p.  698  of  this  volume.) 

To  the  probable  union  between  the  tubular  structure  of  the  testis  (rete 
testis,  vasa  recta,  &c.)  with  the  vas  deferens,  through  the  coni  vasculosi, 
by  the  persistence  of  some  of  the  tubes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  reference  will  be  made  under  the  description  of  the  development  of  the 
genital  passages. 

The  general  result  of  recent  researches  appears  to  be  that  the  elements  of  the 
spermatozoa,  as  formed  in  the  spermatic  cells,  are  derived  from  the  germinal  epi^ 
thelium,  while  the  secreting  tubes,  which  contain  the  cells,  owe  their  origin  to  a 
development  of  formative  mesobla^t  situated  between  the  germ-epithelium  and 
the  Wolffian  body,  and  probably  also  to  the  direct  extension  of  some  of  the 
segmental  tubes  from  the  Wolffian  bodies. 


■  The  Ovary. — Considered  as  a  glandular  organ  the  ovary  differs  from 
the  testicle  and  other  glands  by  the  absence  of  special  excretory  ducts, 
and  by  the  separation  of  its  conducting  passages  from  the  glandular  or 
productive  part  of  its  structure.  Like  the  testicle  it  begins  to  manifest 
its  peculiar  characteristics  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  when  the 
germ-epithelium  has  attained  considerable  thickness,  and  forms  a  decided 
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prominence  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  Wolffian  body.  The  farther 
development  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  organ  consists  mainly  in  the 
formation  of  ovigerms  and  ova,  and  the  enclosure  of  these  in 
Graafian  foUicles  by  a  peculiar  combination  or  intermixture  of  the 
germinal  cells  from  the  surface  with  the  deeper  blastema  which  forms  the 
stroma  of  the  organ. 

Fia;.  806. 


Fig.  806. — Transverse  section  through  the   ovary  of  an  embryo  shark,   snowiNa 

THE    GERM-EPITHELIUM    PASSING    INTO    PRIMITIVE    OVA    (from    Balfour). 

At  po,  the  prismatic  germ-epitbelium  and  two  primitive  ova  of  which  one  is  still  on  the 
surface,  the  other  has  sunk  below  the  epithelium  ;  elsewhere  the  lightly-shaded  part 
of  the  figure  shows  the  ovarian  stroma  or  lymphatic  tissue  and  the  covering  of  ordinary 
epithelium. 

Primordial  Ova. — From  the  researches  of  Waldeyer  (No.  58)  and 
of  many  others  there  cannot  now  be  any  doubt  that  the  primitive  ova 

Fig.  807. — Internal  organs  of  a  female  human 

FCETUS  OF  H^   INCHES    LONG,    OR    ABOUT    14   WEEKS. 

Magnified  (from  Waldeyer). 

0,  the  ovary  full  of  primordial  ova  ;  e,  tubes 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  forming 
the  epoophoron  (parovarium  of  Kobelt)  ;  W,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  forming  the 
Ijaroophoron  of  His  and  Waldeyer  ;  i«',  the  Wolffian 
duct ;  M,  the  Miillerian  duct ;  m',  its  upper 
fimbriated  opening. 


Fig.  807. 


are  derived  from  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
germ-epithehum  which  undergo  enlarge- 
ment and  subsequently  become  enclosed 
in  Graafian  follicles.  But  doubts  have 
existed  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  enclosure  takes  place,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  to  the  source  of  the  cellular 
lining  of  the  follicle  which  is  allied  to 
epithelium  and  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  granular  membrane  of  later 
periods.     According  to  the  view  first  advocated  by  AValdeyer,  the  cells 
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which  form  this  epithelial  and  granular-cell  lining  of  the  follicle  proceed 
originally  from  the  germ-eijithelimn  along  with  the  primitive  ova.  By 
Foulis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of  these  ceUs  has  been  attributed 
to  an  enclosure  and  diflFerentiation  of  the  cells  of  the  ovarian  stroma, 
while  KoUiker's  observations  have  led  him  to  adopt  the  view  that  they 
proceed  from  the  cellular  contents  of  tubes  which  are  connected  with 
the  "Wolffian  body,  and  remain  for  a  time  as  vestiges  in  the  base  of  the 
ovary  (paroophoron  ?).  But  the  observations  of  Ludwig  (Xo.  59) 
and  Balfour  (Xo.  62)  seem  to  show  very  decidedly  that  in  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  primitive  follicle  is  the  direct 
])roduct  of  cells  which,  like  the  ova  themselves,  proceed  from  the  germ- 
epithelium.  And  thougii  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  human 
embryo  there  are  appearances  favourable  to  the  view  taken  by  Foulis,  the 
writer  of  this  is  induced  from  his  own  observations  in  the  human  ovary 
and  that  of  several  mammals  now  to  give  a  preference  to  the  opinion  of 
Waldeyer. 

Fig.  808. 
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Fig.  808. — Section  of  the  ovary  of  a  newlt-born  child.     Highly  magnified 

(Waldeyer). 

a,  Ovarian  or  germinal  epithelium  ;  b,  formation  of  an  ovarian  tube  ;  c,  c,  primordial 
ova  lying  in  the  germ-epithelium  ;  d,  d,  longer  tube  becoming  constricted  so  as  to  form 
nests  of  cells  ;  e,  e,  larger  nests ;  /,  distinctly  formed  follicle  with  ovum  and  epithelium  | 
g,  g,  blood-vessels. 


In  the  earliest  stages  of  ovarian  development,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  the  germinal  cells  of  the  genital  ridge  undergo  a  remarkable  multi- 
I'lication,  and  many  of  them  while  still  close  to  the  surface,  become  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  primordial  ova  ;  the  nucleus  expand- 
iiig  into  the  germinal  vesicle,  with  a  distinct  nucleolus  (or  macula)  formed  within 
it.  and  the  external  protoplasm  increasing  greatly  to  form  the  vitellus  or  yolk, 
but,  at  first,  without  any  enclosing  membrane. 

As  these  ovigerms  increase  in  number  and  size  they  retire  from  the  surface  of 
the  germinal  ridge  or  ovary,  and,  collecting  into  groups,  they  sink  into  the 
blastema  which  lies  below  the  epithelial  covering. 

At  the  same  time  a  great  increase  and  extension   outwards  of   the  deeper 
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blastema  occurs,  and  the  lymphatic  cells  (Balfour)  of  which  it  consists,  present 
more  and  more  the  appearance  of  connective  or  fibro-nuclear  tissue. 

Ovarian  Tubes  and  Nests. — Ere  long  the  groups  of  ovigerms  become  enclosed 
in  prolongations  of  the  stroma,  which  in  some  animals  present  a  marked  tubular 
form,  as  described  first  by  Valentin  (No.  281),  and  afterwards  more  fully  by 
Pflliger  (No.  .55),  and  in  other  instances  assume  the  spherical  or  grape-like 
form,  so  as  to  deserve  rather  the  name  of  nests  which  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Tis:.  809. 
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Fig.  809. — Views  of  the  formation  of  ova  and  graafian  follicles  in  the  ovary 

(from  Foulis). 

A,  small  portion  of  the  ovary  of  a  human  fcetiis  of  3^  months,  showing  primordial 
ova  embedded  in  the  stroma  ;  o,  larger  primordial  ova  ;  o',  chister  of  earlier  ova  ;  n,  fusi- 
form corpuscles  of  the  stroma.  B,  portion  of  the  ovary  near  the  surface  in  a  human  foetus 
of  7^  months,  showing  the  manner  of  inclusion  of  the  germ-epithelium  corpuscles- 
in  groups  in  the  ovarian  stroma  ;  e,  germ  epithelium  ;  e',  one  of  the  cells  enlarging  into  a 
primordial  ovum  before  sinking  into  the  stroma  ;  o,  a  larger  cell  imbedded,  becoming  an 
ovum  ;  o',  groups  of  ovigerms  or  germ  cells  which  have  been  surrounded  by  the  stroma. 
0,  young  ovum  from  the  same  ovary,  isolated ;  p,  yolk  jirotoplasm.  D,  ovum  more  advanced, 
enclosed  in  condensed  stroma,  which  begins  to  form  a  Grraafian  follicle  ;  ^5,  yolk  j^roto- 
plasm  ;  v,  germinal  vesicle  with  macula ;  r/,  the  enclosed  corxDuscles  now  converted  into- 
the  granular  cells  ;   Gf,  condensed  stroma  forming  the  wall  of  the  Grraafian  follicle. 


In  these  tubes  and  nests  the  enlarged  cells  derived  fi'om  the  epithelium,  or  ovi- 
germs, are  at  fii-st  of  nearly  uniform  size  and  appearance,  but  very  soon  some  of 
them  undergo  a  greater  enlargement,  while  the  others  diminish  in  size,  and  lose 
the  spherical  form.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  last  may  wholly  dis- 
appear, having  served,  according  to  Balfour's  view  (No.  62),  as  pabulum,  or  food, 
to  those  which  continue  to  grow.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  however,  that  one, 
or  it  may  be  more,  of   the  cells  undergo   increased   development,  and   acquire 
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more  and  more  distinctly  the  ch.aracters  of  ova  by  the  enlargement  of  the  yolk 
protoplasm  and  g-erminal  vesicle,  while  those  of  the  others  which  survive  alter  their 
shape,  becoming  flattened  nucleated  cells,  and  arrange  themselves  as  a  more  or  less 
complete  single  layer  of  epithelium  lining  the  cavity  of  ovarian  stroma  in  which 
the  primordial  ovum  is  now  situated.  This  cavity  is  of  coru'se  the  first  stage  of 
the  Graafian  follicle,  and  the  single  layer  of  epithelium  lining  it,  or  covering 
the  ovum,  is  the  commencement  of  the  cellular  liaing  which  afterwards  becomes 
largely  developed  in  the  tunica  granulosa. 

Enclosure  in  Graafian  Follicles. — "WTiile  this  is  going  on,  and  at  a  time 
which  varies  considerably  in  different  animals,  but  is  comparatively  early  in  the 
human  ovary,  the  ovarian  stroma  has  advanced  rapidly  so  as  to  enclose  first  the 
groups  of  primordial  ova  in  the  tubes  and  nests,  and  then  the  iadividual  ova, 
with  their  still  very  imperfect  epithelium  ;  and  the  wall  of  the  Graafian  follicle 
comes  to  be  foimed  by  a  layer  of  condensed  stroma  surrounding  each  space  con- 
taining an  ovum.  In  many  animals  the  ova  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  long 
time,  occupying  the  germinal  stratum  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  as  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  ovary  of  the  kitten  (see 
figs.  612  and  613,  p.  71.5),  and  this  stratum  of  primordial  ova  is  even  recog- 
nisable in  some  animals  of  adult  age.  In  the  human  ovary  the  tubes  and  nests 
are  more  equally  difiiised  through  the  substance  of  the  ovary  than  in  most 
animals,  and,  indeed,  so  much  so,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  in  the  human  embryo 
of  from  f oux-  months  up  to  the  period  of  birth  the  ovary  seems  to  be  an  entire  mass 
of  primordial  ova,  with  only  a  slight  admixtiu'e  of  the  stroma  and  other  tissues  ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  stage  the  ovaries  of  the  human 
foetus  may  contain  not  fewer  than  70,000  cells  having  all  the  characters  of 
primordial  ova. 

Wall  of  the  Follicle. — "When,  however,  a  certain  number  of  the  ova  begin 
to  be  further  developed,  they  retire  from  the  surface  into  the  deeper  stroma  of 
the  ovaiy,  the  most  advanced  being  generally  situated  at  the  greatest  depth, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  hUus.  (See  fig.  61.5,  p.  719.)  When  this  takes 
,  place,  we  observe,  along  with  the  enlargement  of  the  parts  both  of  the  ovum  and 
follicle,  other  changes.  The  ovarian  stroma,  or  fibro-nuclear  tissue,  forms  layers 
round  the  follicle,  being  firmer  and  more  fibrous  externally,  and  looser  with 
somewhat  rounder  cells  next  the  cavity,  and  into  the  inner  of  these  layers  a  rich 
network  of  blood-vessels  soon  penetrates.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  also,  we 
can  distinguish  a  fine  homogeneous  limiting  or  basement  membrane  within. 

Granular-cell  liiningr.  —  In  the  interior,  and  suiTOunding  the  ovum,  the 
epithelial  cells,  which  were  at  first  flat  and  sparse,  have  now  been  multiplied,  and 
have  assumed  the  prismatic  shape,  so  as  to  give  a  complete  and  compact  lining  to 
the  follicle.  In  subsequent  stages  the  cells  of  this  epithelial  lining  rapidly 
increase,  so  as  to  form  at  iirst  several,  and  then  more  numeroi!S  layers;  and  when 
the  follicle  has  attained  some  size  a  fissure  occurs  in  these  granular  cell  layers 
en  one  side,  which  leaves  the  ovum  surrounded  by  a  set  of  the  cells  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  follicle,  while  the  interval  gradually  increasing 
between  the  ovum  so  enclosed  and  the  opposite  wall  of  the  follicle,  there  is  thus 
produced  the  follicular  cavity.  In  the  much  greater  expansion  of  the  follicle 
which  accompanies  full  maturation  of  the  ovum,  it  is  mainly  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  this  cavity  that  the  enlargement  is  produced. 

In  the  ovum  itself  changes  also  take  place,  first  of  all  by  some  increase  of  size, 
which  however  remains  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  follicle,  so  that  while 
the  follicle  may  attain  the  diameter  of  from  i^  to  |  of  an  inch,  the  ovum 
rarely  goes  beyond  ^so  *^^  iso-  "^^  reticular  structure  of  the  protoplasm 
in  the  germinal  vesicle  becomes  more  distinct,  the  macula  well  defined,  the  yolk- 
protoplasm  proportionally  increased  in  size  and  exhibiting  yolk  corpuscles,  and  a 
zona  pellucida,  or  external  membrane,  gradually  makes  its  appearance  externally, 
being  probably  due  to  a  condensation  of  the  outer  part  of  the  yolk-protoplasm. 

The  primordial  ovum,  when  first  fonned,  has  a  diameter  of  about  j^gg  to  1555", 
and  its  germinal  vesicle,  or  nucleus,  which  is  then  proportionally  large,  may  be 
about  ^ij5  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  granular  epithelium  has  become 
cylindrical,  and  the  single  ovum  enclosed  in  a  simple  Graafian  follicle  begins  to 
sink  more  deeply  into  the  ovarian  substance,  its  diameter  is  nearly  doubled,  while 
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the  Graafian  follicle  is  not  larger  than  sufficient  to  contain  it  and  its  epithelial 
covering.  As  the  ova  approach  maturity  the  Graafian  follicle  expands  rapidly, 
both  by  an  increase  of  its  fluid  and  of  the  granular  cells,  while  the  ovum  remains 
of  comparatively  small  size, 

2.  The  Genital  Passages. — The  existence  at  first  of  two  sets  of  tubes 
between  the  internal  productive  organs  and  the  external  parts  has  already 
been  adverted  to  as  a  feature  common  to  both  sexes.  The  female  organs 
contrast  with  those  of  the  male  in  the  passages  of  the  first  being  formed  by 
the  large  development  of  one  of  these  sets  of  tubes,  viz.,  the  Miillerian 
ducts,  and  in  the  abortive  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  or 
"Wolfiian  ducts  ;  while  in  the  male  the  ducts  of  Milller  suffer  in  a  great 
measure  the  abortive  retrogression,  and  the  seminal  conducting  tubes  are 
produced  fi'om  canals  formed  out  of  special  parts  of  the  Wolfiian  body 
and  the  whole  of  the  Wolfiian  duct.  But  as  in  all  embryoes  of  whatever 
sex  both  sets  of  tubes  are  originally  present,  while  a  different  one  of  the 
primary  tubes  becomes  developed  into  the  respective  permanent  con- 
ducting passages,  vestiges  of  the  other  primary  tubes,  as  already  stated, 
are  always  present  in  various  degrees  in  both  sexes. 

The  Female  Passages. — In  the  female,  the  vagina,  uterus,  and 

Fig.  810. 


Fig.  810. — Diagram  op  the  female  type  of  sexual  organs. 

This  and  figure  813  represent  diagrammatically  a  state  of  the  parts  not  actually  visible 
at  one  time  ;  but  tliey  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  general  type  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
more  particularly  the  relation  of  the  two  conducting  tubes  to  the  development  of  one  as 
the  natural  passage  in  either  sex,  and  to  the  usual  occurrence  of  vestiges  of  the  other 
tube,  as  well  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  both  tubes  in  occasional 
instances  of  hermaphroditic  nature. 

3,  the  ureter  joining  the  urinary  bladder  ;  4,  urinary  bladder  ;  5,  urachus  ;  o,  the  left 
ovary  nearly  in  the  place  of  its  original  formation  ;  po,  parovarium,  epoophoron  of 
Waldeyer ;  W,  scattered  remains  of  Wolffian  tubes  near  it,  paroophoron  of  Waldeyer  ; 
d  G,  remains  of  the  left  Wolfiian  duct,  such  as  give  rise  to  the  duct  of  Gaertner,  repre- 
sented by  dotted  lines  ;  that  of  the  right  side  cut  short  is  marked  xo  ;  /,  the  abdominal 
opening  of  tlie  left  Fallopian  tube  ;  u,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  still  pre- 
senting a  slight  appearance  of  division  into  cornua  ;  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the  right  side 
cut  short  is  marked  m  ;  g,  round  ligament,  corresponding  to  gubernaculum  ;  i,  lower 
part  of  the  intestine  ;  va,  vagina  ;  h,  situation  of  the  hymen  ;  C,  gland  of  Bartholin 
(Cowper's  gland),  and  immediately  above  it  the  urethra  ;  cc,  corpus  cavernosum  clitoridis  ; 
sc,  vascular  bulb  or  corpus  spongiosum  ;  n,  nympha  ;  I,  labium  ;  v,  vulva. 
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Fallopian  tubes,  are  formed  out  of  the  Miillerian  ducts.  That  portion 
of  the  ducts  in  which  they  become  fused  together  is  developed  into  the 
vagina,  the  cervix,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  next 
following  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct,  constitutes  in  animals  with 
horned  uteri,  the  cornu  of  the  uterus  ;   but  in  the  human  subject  it 

Fig.  811. 


Fig.  811. — Female  genital  organs  of  the  human  embryo  of  three  months 
WITH  the  remains  OF  THE  WOLFFIAN  BODIES  (after  J.  Muller). 
a,  The  body  of  the  uterus  notched  above  ;  b,  the  round  ligament ;  c,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  ;  d,  the  ovaries  ;  e,  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

remains  comparatively  short,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  organ.  The  remaining  upper  portion  of  the  Miillerian  duct 
constitutes  the  Fallopian  tube — becoming  at  first  open  and  subsequently 
fringed  at  a  short  distance  from  its  upper  extremity. 


Fig.  812. 
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Fig.   812. — Adult  ovart,  parovarium  and  fallopian  tube  (from  FaiTe,  after 

Kobelt). 

a,  a,  Epoophoron  (parovarium)  foi-med  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  ; 
b,  remains  of  the  uppermost  tubes  sometimes  forming  hydatids  ;  c,  middle  set  of  tubes  ; 
d,  some  lower  atrophied  tubes  ;  e,  atrophied  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct ;  /,  the  terminal 
bulb  or  hydatid  ;  h,  the  Fallopian  tube,  originally  the  duct  of  Muller  ;  i,  hydatid 
attached  to  the  extremity  ;  I,  the  ovary. 


The  additional  or  accessory  fimbriae  and  openings  referred  to  by  Henle 
in  his  Handbuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  470,  may  admit  of  explanation  on  the  supposition  of 
the  duct  of  Mliller  having  remained  open  at  these  places. 

In  the  human  embryo  of  the  third  month  the  uterus  is  two-horned,  and  it  is 
by  a  subsequent  median  fusion  and  consolidation  that  the  triangular  body  of  the 
entire  organ  is  produced.     The  cornua  uteri,  therefore,  of  the  human  uterus  cor- 
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respond  with,  the  separate  cornua  of  the  divided  uterus  in  animals,  and  this 
explains  the  occasional  malformation  consisting  in  the  greater  or  less  division  of 
the  uterine  cavity  and  vagina  into  tvro  passages.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the 
human  foetus  in  the  third  and  fourth  month  between  the  vagina  and  uterus.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  os  uteri  begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  neck  is  sub- 
sequently gradually  distinguished.  Thickening  succeeds  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterine  portion  ;  but  this  takes  place  first  in  the  cervix,  which  up  to  the  time  of 
birth  is  much  larger  and  thicker  than  the  body  of  the  uterus  (Kolliker). 

In  the  meantime  the  Wolffian  bodies  undergo  a  partial  atrophy,  and  their 
ducts  become  more  or  less  obliterated  and  abortive  in  different  parts.  The 
most  constant  vestige  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the  female  is  the  now  well- 
known  body  of  Rosenmiiller  (No.  277)  or  Parovarium  of  Kobelt  (No.  285) 
which  has  already  been  described  at  p.  720  of  this  volume,  the  epooi)lioron 
of  Waldeyer,  and  which,  being  produced  out  of  the  same  elements  as  the  epididy- 
mis of  the  male,  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  body.  The  canal 
uniting  the  radiating  tubes  (coni  vasculosi)  of  this  organ  is  also  usually  persistent, 
but  ceases  at  a  short  distance  below.  In  the  sow  and  several  ruminants,  how- 
ever, and  in  some  Simise,  the  subdivided  upper  tubular  part  or  epoophoron  has 
disappeared,  and  the  main  tube  (middle  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct)  remains  as  the 
duct  of  Gaertner,  a  strong,  slightly  undulated  tube,  which  is  traceable,  fii'st  free 
in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  lower  down  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  wall  of  the  uteras  and  vagina,  upon  which  last  it  is  lost. 

The  Male  Passages. — The  conversion  of  the  Wolffian  duct  into 
the  vas  deferens  of  the  testicle  was  first  demonstrated  in  animals  by 


Fig.  813. 


Fig.    813.— Diagram 

THE       MALE       TYPE 
SEXUAL   ORGANS. 


Compare  ■with  iig.  810 
3,  ureter ;  4,  urinary 
bladder ;  5,  urachus  ;  t, 
testicle  in  the  place  of 
its  original  formation  ;  e, 
caput  epididymis  ;  vd, 
vas  deferens ;  W,  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  Wolf- 
fian body,  constituting  the 
organ  of  Giraldes,  or  the 
paradidymis  of  Waldeyer ; 
V  h,  vas  aberrans ;  m, 
Miillerian  duct,  the  upper 
part  of  which  remains  as 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni, 
the  lower  part,  repre- 
sented by  a  dotted  line 
descending  to  the  pro- 
static vesicle,  constitutes 
the  occasionally  existing 
cornu  and  tube  of  the 
uterus  masculinus  ;  g, 
the  gubernaculum ;  vs, 
the  vesicula  seminalis  ;  p  r,  the  prostate  gland  ;  C,  Cowqjer's  gland  of  one  side  ;  cp, 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  cut  short;  sp,  corpus  spongiosum  urethrje  ;  s,  scrotum;  t', 
together  with  the  dotted  lines  above,  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  testicle  and 
epididymis  change  place  in  their  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum. 

Rathke  (No.  278,  Part  4),  in  correction  of  the  views  of  J.  Miiller  (Ko.  279), 
and  was  further  proved  and  illustrated  by  H.  Meckel  (No.  284)  and  Bidder 
(No.  282).  KoUiker  showed  that  a  similar  process  occurs  in  the  human 
embryo,  and  that  a  communication  established  between  the  seminal  tubes 
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of  the  testicle  (rete  testis)  and  some  of  the  upper  tubes  of  the  "Wolffian 
body  gives  rise  to  the  epididymis. 

In  the  male,  the  Mullerian  ducts  are  destined  to  underg-o  little  development  and 
are  of  no  physiological  importance,  while  the  ducts  of  the  "Wolihan  bodies,  and 
probably  also  some  part  of  their  glandular  substance,  form  the  principal  part  of 
the  escretoiy  apparatus  of  the  testicle.  The  united  portion  of  the  Miillerian 
ducts  remains  as  the  vesicula  prostatica,  which  accordingly  not  only  corresponds 
with  the  uterus,  as  was  shown  by  Weber  (No.  283),  but  likewise,  as  pointed  out  by 
Leuckart  (No.  2SS),  contains  as  much  of  the  vagina  as  is  represented  in  the  male. 
In  some  animals  the  vesicula  prostatica  is  prolonged  into  comua  and  tubes ; 
but  in  the  human  subject  the  whole  of  the  ununited  parts  of  the  Miillerian  ducts 
disappear,  excepting,  as  suggested  by  Kobelt,  their  upper  extremities,  which  seem 
to  be  the  soui-ce  of  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  found  between  the  body  of  the 
testicle  and  upper  globe  of  the  epididymis.  The  excretoiy  duct  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  from  the  base  of  that  body  to  its  orifice,  is  converted  into  vas  deferens 
and  ejaculatory  duct,  the  vesicula  seminalis  being  formed  as  a  diverticulum 
from  its  lower  part  (Waldeyer). 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  epididymis,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
larger  convoluted  semirial  tube,  which  forms  the  main  part  and  globus  minor  of 
that  body,  arises  by  a  change  or  adaptation  of  that  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct 
which  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  organ.  The  vas  abeiTans  or  vasa  aber- 
rantia  of  Haller  appear  to  be  the  remains  also,  in  a  more  highly  convoluted  foitn, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  body  still  adhering  to  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  organ,  and  their  communication  with  the  main  tube  of  the  epidi- 
dymis receives  an  explanation  fi'om  that  circumstance.  As  to  the  coni  vasculosi 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  epididymis,  it  has  been  customary  to  regard  them  as 
produced  by  a  transformation  of  some  of  the  tubes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  according  to  the  views  most  fully  given  by  Kobelt ;  but,  from  more 
recent  observations.  Banks  has  described  the  origin  of  the  coni  vasculosi  as  more 
probably  due  to  a  process  of  development  occurring  in  a  new  structure  or  mass  of 
blastema  which  had  been  previously  observed  by  Cleland,  and  which  is  formed  in 
connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  close  to  the  Miillerian 
duct ;  while  Kolliker  holds  that  sufficient  evidence  has  not  yet  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  view. 

The  coni  vasculosi,  becoming  convoluted,  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
testicle  by  means  of  a  short  straight  cord,  which  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  the 
vasa  efEerentia.    The  peritoneal  elevation  descending  from  the  testis  towards  the 


Fig.  814. — View    from    before   op 

THE     ADULT    TESTIS    AND    EPIDIDY- 
MIS (from  Farre,  after  Kobelt). 

a,  a,  convoluted  tubes  in  the  head 
of  the  epididymis  developed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  ; 
h  and  /,  hydatids  in  the  head  of  the 
epididymis ;  c,  coni  vasculosi ;  d, 
vasa  aberrantia  ;  h,  remains  of  the 
duct  of  Miiller  with  i,  the  hydatid  of 
Morgagni  at  its  upper  end ;  I,  body 
of  the  testis. 

lower  extremity  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  plica 
gubematrix,  and  becomes  short- 
ened as  the  testicle  descends  to  meet 

the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis  ;  th^  peritoneal  elevation  which  passes  down  into 
the  scrotum,  and  is  continuous  with  the  first,  is  the  more  important  part  of  the 
plica  gubematrix,  connected  with  the  gubemaculum  testis.  The  spermatic 
artery  is  originally  a  branch  of  one  of  those  which  go  to  the  Wolffian  body,  and 
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ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  Wolffian  body  to  the  upper  part  of  the  testis, 
along  the  ligaments  connecting  them  ;  but,  as  the  testis  descends,  the  artery  lies 
entii-ely  above  it,  the  secreting  substance  of  the  Wolffian  body  remaining  ad- 
herent to  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  organ  of  Giraldes,  which  consists  of  per- 
sistent Wolffian  tubules,  is  found  in  a  position  superior  to  the  epididymis.  (Banks, 
No.  290). 

The  Descent  of  the  Testicles.  — The  testicles,  which  are  originally  situated  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  pass  down  into  the  scrotum  before  bii-th.  The  testicle 
enters  the  internal  inguinal  ring  in  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life  :  by  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month  it  has  usually  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and,  a  short  time 
before  birth,  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peritoneal  pouch,  by  which  it  previously 
communicated  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  generally  becomes  closed,  and 
the  process  of  peritoneum,  now  entirely  shut  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  remains 
as  a  separate  serous  sac.  The  peritoneal  pouch,  or  processus  vaginalis,  which 
passes  down  into  the  scrotum,  precedes  the  testis  by  some  time  in  its  descent, 
and  into  its  posterior  part  there  projects  a  considerable  columnar  elevation. 
There  is  likewise  a  fibrous  structure  attached  inferiorly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
scrotum,  and  suiTounding  the  peritoneal  pouch  above,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  guhernacular  cord,  both  this  and  the  plica  gubematrix  being 
included  in  the  general  tenn  guhernaculum  testis  (J.  Hunter,  No.  276).  The  guher- 
nacular cord  consists  of  fibres  which  pass  do vra wards  from  the  sub-peritoneal  fascia, 
others  which  pass  upwards  from  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument,  and  others 
again  which  pass  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  ;  it  exhibits,  therefore,  a  fusion  of 
the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Superiorly,  it  sui-rounds  the  processus  vagi- 
nalis, without  penetrating  the  plica  gubernatrix  ;  and  the  processus  vaginalis, 
as  it  grows,  pushes  its  way  down  through  the  gubemacular  cord  and  disperses  its 
fibres.  By  the  time  that  the  testis  enters  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  the  pro- 
cessus vaginalis  has  reached  a  considerable  way  into  the  scrotum  ;  and,  as  the 
testis  follows,  the  plica  gubematrix  becomes  shorter,  till  it  at  last  disappears  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  shortening  of  the  plica  is  the  cause  of  the  descent 
of  the  testicle,  and  much  less  that  (as  has  been  held  by  some)  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  gubemacular  cord  are  the  agents  which  effect  this  change  of  posi- 
tion. The  arched  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  make  their  appearance  on 
the  surface  of  the  processus  vaginalis  as  it  descends,  while  its  other  fibres  are 
those  which  descend  in  the  gubemacular  cord.     (See  Cleland,  No.  289). 

3.  The  External  Organs. — In  the  human  embryo,  as  before  stated 
with  respect  to  animals,  the  external  organs  are  up  to  a  certain  time 
entirely  of  the  same  form  in  both  sexes  ;  and  the  several  organs  which 
afterwards  distinguish  the  male  and  female  externally  take  their  origin 
respectively  from  common  masses  of  blastema  of  precisely  similar  structure 
and  connections.  The  common  cloaca  exists  tiU  after  the  fifth  week, 
and  the  genital  eminence  fi'om  which  the  clitoris  or  penis  is  formed 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  in  front 
of  and  within  the  common  orifice.  In  the  course  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  weeks  the  common  orifice  is  seen  to  become  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  the  longer  slit  of  the  genito-urinary  aperture  anteriorly,  and  the  nar- 
rower and  more  rounded  anal  aperture  posteriorly  :  but  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  the  separation  of  these  two  apertures  takes  place  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  traced.  This  process  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  m^ogenital  cord  as  an  independent  structure,  and  is 
probably  mainly  effected  by  the  advance  from  the  sides  and  posteriorly 
of  septal  bands  which  divide  the  cloaca  into  a  dorsal  or  anal  and  a 
ventral  or  urogenital  part.  Somewhat  later,  or  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
weeks,  a  transverse  integumental  band  completes  the  division  between 
the  anal  and  the  urogenital  orifices,  which  band  forms  the  whole  of  the 
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so-called  perineum  of  the  female,  and  the  part  of  the  perineal  integu- 
ment in  the  male  which  is  situated  behind  the  scrotum ;  the  raphe  being- 
most  obvious  in  the  male  sex. 

T-^vo  apei-tares  are  now  seen  to  occupy  the  perineal  region.  Of  tliese  the 
dorsal  one  or  anus  is  of  a  rounded  form  and  small  size,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  small  circular  integumental  ridge  ;  the  anterior  or  uz-ogenital  aperture 
forms  a  narrow  vertical  slit  wider  behind  than  before,  and  running  forward 
into  the  rudiment  of  the  penis,  or  clitoris. 

The  well  marked  eminence  in  the  integument  which  forms  this  rudiment,  at 
first  indifferent  in  the  two  sexes,  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  circular  fold  of  the 
integument  which  encompasses  its  base,  and  which  in  the  separate  condition  is 
the  foundation  of  the  mons  veneris  and  labia  majora  in  the  female,  and  when 


Fig.  815. — Development    of    the    ex-  Fig.   815. 

TERNAIi    SEXUAL    ORGAXS    IX    THE    MALE 
AND    FEMALE    FROM    THE     IXDIFFEEENT 

TYPE  (from  Ecker). 

A,  the  external  sexual  organs  in  an 
embryo  of  about  nine  weeks,  in  wliich 
external  sexual  distinction  is  not  yet  es- 
tabUshed,  and  the  cloaca  still  exists  ;  B, 
the  same  in  an  embryo  somewliat  more 
advanced,  and  in  whicli,  without  marked 
sexual  distinction,  the  anus  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  uro-genital  aperture  ;  C, 
the  same  in  an  embryo  of  about  ten  weeks, 
showing  the  female  tj^pe  ;  D,  the  same 
in  a  male  embryo  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced. Throughout  the  figures  the 
■following  indications  are  employed  ;  pc, 
common  blastema  of  penis  or  clitoris ; 
to  the  right  of  these  letters  in  A,  the 
umbiUcal  cord  ;  p,  penis  ;  c,  clitoris ;  cl, 
cloaca  ;  ng,  urogenital  opening  ;  a,  anus  ; 

Is,  cutaneous  elevation  which  becomes  labium  or  scrotum  ;   I,  labium ;    s,  scrotum  ;  co, 
caudal  or  coccygeal  elevation. 


united  by  median  fusion,  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male.  The  lips  of  the  urogenital 
furrow,  which  in  the  female  are  converted  into  the  nymphfe,  and  in  the  male 
unite  as  integument  below  the  penis,  are  both  at  first  precisely  the  same  in  all 
embryoes.  In  the  open  condition,  which  continues  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
week,  the  parts  appear  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  resemble  very  much  the  more 
advanced  female  organs.  The  nidiments  of  Bartliolin  s  or  Coivi)er''s  glands  are. 
it  is  said,  seen  at  an  early  period,  near  the  root  of  the  rudimentary  clitoris  or 
penis,  on  each  side  of  the  genito-uriuary  passage. 

In  the  female,  the  two  external  folds  of  integument  enlarge,  so  as  to  cover  the 
clitoris  as  the  laMa  majora.  The  clitoris  itself  remains  relatively  smaller,  and  the 
groove  on  its  under  sm-face  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  owing  to  the  opening 
out,  and  subsequent  extension  backwards,  of  its  margins  to  form  the  nyviplicf. 
The  vascular  bulbs,  sunk  more  deeply  in  the  tissues,  remain  distinct  and  separate. 
except  at  one  point  where  they  run  together  in  the  glans  clitoridis.  The 
liymen  begins  to  appear  about  the  fifth  month  as  a  fold  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane at  the  opening  of  the  genital  passage  into  the  urogenital  sinus.  "Within 
the  vestibule,  which  is  the  shortened  but  widened  remains  of  the  urogenital 
sinus,  the  lu'ethral  orifice  is  seen,  the  urethra  itself  undergoing  considerable 
elongation. 

In  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  the  -penis  continues  to  enlarge,  and  the  margins 
of  the  gi'oove  along  its  under  surface  gradually  unite  from  the  primitive  urethral 
orifice  behind,  as  far  forwards  as  the  glans,  so  as  to  complete  the  long  canal  of 
the  male  urethra,  which  is  therefore  a  prolongation  of  the  urogenital  sinus.    This 
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is  accomplished  about  the  fifteenth  week.  When  this  union  remains  incomplete, 
the  abnormal  condition  named  liypospadias  is  produced.  In  the  meantime  the 
preimce  is  formed,  and,  moreover,  the  lateral  cutaneous  folds  also  unite  from 
behind  forwards,  along  the  middle  line  or  rapM.  and  thus  complete  the  scrotum, 
into  which  the  testicles  descend  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  month  of  foetal 
life,  as  before  described. 

The  corpora  cavernosa,  which  are  at  first  separate,  become  united  in  their 
distal  portions  in  both  sexes  ;  but  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethree  which  is  also 
originally  divided  in  all  embryoes,  and  in  the  female  remains  so  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  becomes  enlarged  in  the  male  in  the  glans  penis,  and  its  two 
parts  united  mesially  both  above  and  below  the  urethra,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole 
of  that  tube  from  the  bulb  forwards  to  the  glans. 

TYPE     OF     DEVELOPMENT     AND    ABNORMAL     FORMS. 

The  type  of  development  in  the  several  parts  of  the  genital  organs  may  be 
stated  to  differ  in  the  two  sexes  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1st.  In  the  external  organs  it  is  single  and  homological.  2nd.  In  the  middle 
organs  or  passages  it  is  double  and  heterological.  3rd.  In  the  productive  organs 
it  is  single  and  homological  as  regards  the  productive  elements,  but  with  some 
difference  of  the  sources  from  which  the  containing  capsules  of  the  ovary  or  tubes 
of  the  testicle  are  respectively  derived.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  table  placed  on 
p.  911. 

Accordingly  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  reproductive  organs  admit  of 
being  distributed  under  the  following  divisions  : — 

1st.  Abnormal  forms  attributable  to  variations  in  the  development  of  one  or 
more  of  the  external  organs  in  either  sex,  producing  an  approach  to  the  form 
of  the  other  sex. 

2nd.  Forms  refeixible  to  variations  in  the  development  of  the  Wolffian  or 
MuUerian  ducts,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  greater  or  less  predominance  of  sexual 
characters  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  either  of  these  passages  inconsistent  with 
those  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  to  the  coexistence  of  both  sets  of 
passages  in  whole  or  in  part. 

3rd.  Extremely  rare  forms  ref errible  to  the  possible  coexistence  of  the  produc- 
tive parts  of  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  same  individual,  which  may  be  combined 
with  more  or  less  of  the  foregoing  kinds  of  malformation. 

As  an  example  of  this  last  form  reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  described 
by  Heppner,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  microscopic  examination  showed  the 
presence  of  small  ova  in  Graafian  follicles  in  the  one  pair  of  bodies  and  of  semi- 
niferous tubes  and  spermatic  cells  in  the  other.    (No.  334.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  Hermaphi-oditism  consult  Simpson  (No.  333). 

MALFORMATIONS    IN    GENERAL. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  natural  development  of  organs  and  their  abnormal 
conditions  or  malformations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number 
of  congenital  malformations,  more  especially  those  of  the  nature  of  defect, 
whether  by  non-formation  or  deficient  growth  of  the  parts  in  which  they  occur, 
or  by  want  of  union  between  those  which  naturally  fuse  together,  as  well  as 
many  abnormal  conditions  depending  on  misplacement  and  altered  form  and 
structure,  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  an  arrest  of  the  process  of 
development,  or  a  variation  in  some  part  of  it,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  embryonic 
life,  and  may  therefore  receive  much  illustration  from  the  study  of  the  natural 
process  of  formation.  But  comparatively  little  light  has  yet  been  thrown  by  this 
study  upon  the  origin  of  that  large  class  of  malfonnations  in  which  there  is 
redundance  of  parts,  either  by  more  or  less  complete  duplicity  of  the  whole  body 
or  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  individual  parts.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that,  since  in  these  as  in  all  other  malformations  the  histological  and 
morphological  processes  of  development  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  nature 
from  the  natural  ones,  but  are  only  modifications  and  variations  of  them,  the 
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ktiofvledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  abnormal  stmctures  must  follow  closely 
upon  our  acquaintance  vrith.  the  natural  processes  of  development. 

Upon  this  extensive  subject,  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work, 
the  reader  is  refen-ed  to  the  masterly  Essay  of  Bischoff  (No.  312),  and  other 
treatises  quoted  in  the  Bibliography  at  p.  918. 

Tabular  scheme  of  the  Coreespoistdixg  Paets  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs  in  the  two  sexes,  and  of  their  relation  to  their  Embryonal 
Elemeijts  : — 

Adult  Fejiale.  Embrtonal.  Adult  Male. 

I.— GEEMINAIi    RIDGE. 

Ova.  1.  Germ-epitlielium  Spermatic  cellSi 

Stroma  of  the  ovary   and  Gra-    2.  Deeper  blastema  with  Wolf-    Seminal  tubes, 
afian  follicles.  fian  stroma. 

II.— MTJLLERIAN    DUCTS. 
(Duets  of  Pronepliros.) 

Fimbriated  Fallopian  opening  and    1.  Anterior  extremity  Hydatid  of  MorgagnL 

occasional  hydatids. 
Fallopian  tubes    2.  Middle  part Tubes     extending     from     the 

uterus  masculinus. 
Vagina  and  uterus 3.  Posterior  single  part    TTterus  masculinus  or  prostatic 

vesicle. 

III.-WOLFFIAN    BODIES    (MESONEPHROS). 

Smaller     tubes    of    epoophoron,    1.  Anterior  segmental  tubes.  Vasa  efferentia  and  coni  vas- 

Organ   of  Rosenmtiller   (Pare-  culosi  of  the  epididymis, 
varium. ) 

Paroophoron  (Wald.) 2.  Posterior  segmental  tubes...  Paradidymis  (Wald.),  organ  of 

GiniLlus,  and  vasa  aberrantia. 

Round  ligament  of  the  uterus. ...     3.  Ligament   of    the    Wolffian  Gubemaculum  testisi 

body. 

rV.— "WOLFFIAN    DUCTS. 

Main  Tube  of  the  Epoophoron  ...    1.  Anterior  and  middle  parts...    Convoluted  tube  of  the  epididy- 
mis. 

Ducts  of  Gaertner,  of  some  ani-    2.  Posterior  part Vas    deferens     and     vesiculae 

mals.  seminales. 

v.— METANEPHROS. 

Kidney   1.  Tubular  portion    Kidney, 

Ureter    2.  Duct ITreter. 

VI.— GENITAL     CORD     AND    SINUS    UROGENITALIS. 

Tissue  uniting  female  urethra  and    1.  Substance  sun-ounding  geni-    Prostate  gland. 
vagina.  tal  cord. 

Female  urethra    2.  Urinary  pedicle.  Prostatic    portion    of    urethra 

above  vasa  deferentia. 

Ostivim  vaginae.     Hymen 3.  Confluence  of  genital  with    Verumontanum. 

urinary  parts. 
Vestibule  4.  Lower  part Lower   prostatic  and  membra- 
nous part  of  urethra. 
Bartholin's  Glands 5.  Common  blastema Cowper's  Glands. 

VII.— EXTERNAL  ORGANS. 

1. — Vascular  parts. 

Crura  and  corpus  cUtoridis  a.  Corpora  cavernosa    Crura  and  corpus  penis. 

Glans  cUtoridis  and  vascular  bulbs    h.  Corpora  spongiosa    Glans  penis  aud  spongy  body. 

2. — Intcgumental  parts. 

Preputium  clitoridis  a.  On  genital  eminence    Preputium  penis. 

Folds  of  nymphae    6.  Lips  of  genital  ridges  Raphe  below  penis. 

Mons  veneris  and  labia  majora  ...     c.  Cutaneous  wall  Pubic  eminence  and  scrotum. 

Perineumof  female,  with  raphe...    d.  Transverse  ano-genital  band    Perineum     of     male     behind 

scrotum,  with  rajjlie. 
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Anat.  1877.  [168*.]  Riige  (Devel.  of  Sternal  Cartilages,  &c.),  in  Morphol.  Jahrb. 
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Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1879.  [171.]  H.  Lehoucc[.  Rech.  s.  1.  mode  de  disparition  de  la 
corde  dorsale  chez  les  vertebros  supdrieurs.  Arch,  de  Biol.  1880.  [172.]  F.  A. 
Dixey.     (Terminal  Phalanges.)     Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1880. 

Head  and  Pace :— [173.]  H.  Rathke  (Visceral  Arches).  Okens  Isis.  1S25. 
[174.]  Reichert.  U.  d.  visceral  Bogen  der  Wirbelthiere.  Muller's  Arch.,  1837.  [175.]. 
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Schiidel  der  Saugetliiere  u.  d.  Menschen.  Zurich,  1846.  [177.]  Magitot  et  Robin. 
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Nervous  System,  Central:— [184.]  F.  Ticdemann.  Anat.  u.  Bildungs'g.  des 
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Nasengangder  amniot. 'Wirbelthiere,  Morphol.  Jahrb.  1879.  [235.]  A.  M.  Marshall. 
Morphol.  of  the  Vertelirate  Olfactory  Organ.     Qu.  J.  Microsc.  Sc.  1879. 

Heart  and  Bloodvessels :— [236.]  Sabatier.  Traite  d' Anatomic,  1775,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  224.  [237.]  Kilian.  U.  d.  Kreislauf  des  Blutes  im  Kinde,  &c.  Carlsruhe,  1826. 
[238.]  Serres.  (i.)  Mem.  sur  I'anat.  transcendent.  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1830. 
[239.]  Allen  Thomson.  Devel.  of  Vascular  System.  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  1831. 
[24.0.]  //.  Rathke.  (i.)  (Devel.  of  Portal  &  Hepatic  Veins  in  Mammals)  in  Meckel's 
Arch.  1830  ;  (ii.)  (Devel.  of  Venous  System  of  Vertebrates).  Konigsberg,  1838  ;  (iii.) 
(Aortic  Arches  in  Mammalia)  in  Miiller's  Archiv.  1843  ;  (iv. )  Unters.  ub.  d.  Aorten- 
wurzeln  der  Saurier,  &c.  Denkschrift.  der  Kaiserl.  Acad.  Wien.  1857.  [241.]  John 
Rcicl.  Art.  "  Heart  "  in  Todd's  Cyclop.  Anat.  &  Physiol.  [242,]  Prevost  tfc  Bebcrt,  in 
Ann.  d.  Sciences  Nat.  1844.  [243.]  R.  Quain.  Anat.  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human 
Body.  London,  18^4.  [244.]  Ajfanasiciv.  (i.)  Z.  Entw.  des  embryon.  Herz.  Bull,  de 
I'Acad.  de  St.  Petersb.  1869  ;  (ii. )  U.  d.  Entwick.  der  ersten  Blutbahnen  im  Hiihnembry. 
Wien.  Sitzungsb.  1866.  [245.]  Bareste.  (Heart  and  Vascular  Area  in  the  Chick.) 
Comptes  rendus,  1866.  [246.]  Schenk.  (Heart  and  Pericardium).  Sitzungsb.  der  Wien. 
Acad.  1866.  [247.]  Henle.  Handb.  der  system.  Anat.  des  Menschen.  Vol.  III. 
Braunschw.   1868.     [248.]  Tonge.     Devel.   of  Semilunar  Valves,   Phil.  Trans.   1869. 
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[249.]  Julius  Arnold.  (Septum  of  Auricles)  Vircbow's  Archiv.  1870.  [250.] 
Bernays.  (Auric.  Yentric.  Valves.)  Morphol.  Jahrbuch,  1876.  [251.]  Gasscr.  Ent- 
stehung  lies  Herzens,  &c.  Marburg.  Sitzungsber.  1876.  [252.]  IF.  Bis.  (i.)  MenscU. 
Embryol.  ISSO — 82;  (ii.)  Mittheil.  z.  Embryol.  der.  Siiugetli.  u.  dies  Menschen,  inArcli. 
f.  Anat.  u.  Pliysiol.  1881.  [253.]  /.  3iai-sJiall.  Oa  Devel.  of  the  Great  Anterior 
Veins  in  Man  and  Mammalia,  Pbil.  Trans.  1850.  [254.]  Wenzel  Gruber.  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  Imper.  de  St.  Petersb.  1864.     And  in  VirclioVs  Archiv.  1865. 

Lympliatic  G-lands,  Spleen,  &c. :— [255.]  Peremeschko.  U.  d.  Entwick.der 
Blilz.  in  Sitziingsb.  u.  ^Yicn.  Acad.  1867.  [256.]  W.  MiiUer.  (Devel.  of  Spleen) 
in  Stricter  (No.  35).  [257.]  Sertoli.  (Devel.  Lymphatic  Glands).  Wien.  Acad. 
1866. 

Alimentary  Canal,  Liver,  Pancreas,  Lungs,  &c. : — [258.]  C.  F.  Wolff. 
(No.  9,  ii. )  [259.]  H.  Rathke.  (Devel.  of  Respir.  Organs  in  Birds  and  JMammals. ) 
Verhandl.  d.  Carol.  Leop.  Acad.  d.  Naturforscb.  Dresden,  1828.  [260.]  Joli.  3iiiUer. 
De  Gland,  secern,  struct,  et  evolutione,  1830.  Transl.  by  Solly,  1839.  [261.]  Goette. 
Entw.  desDarmcanalsimHiilincben.  Tubingen,  1867.  \_2Q2.'\  Barth.  Entw.  des  Darm- 
wand,  &c.,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  1868.  [263.]  W.  3Iidler.  (On  Devel.  of  Thyroid  Body)  in 
Jenaisch.  Zeitscb.  1871.  [264.]  Schcnk.  (Devel.  of  Pancreas)  in  Anatom.  u.  Physiol. 
Unters.  1872.  [265.}  L.  FeUner.  (Devel.  of  Cloaca,  &c.)  Wien.  Sitz.'b.  1875.  [266.] 
Toldt  u.  Zuckerkandl.  (Devel.  of  the  Liver.)  Wien.  Sitz.'ber.  1875.  [267.]  F.  Boll. 
Das  Princip  des  Wachsthums.  Berlin,  1876.  [268]  E.  Brand.  Entwick.  des  Magens 
undDarm.  Wiirzburg.  Verhandl.  1S77.  [259.]  Afanasiew.  (Devel.  of  Th\Tnus  Gland.) 
Arch,  f.mikrosk.  ^Vnat.  1877.  [210.1  W.  Roth.  (Devel.  of  Larynx  and  Trachea.)  In 
Schenk'sMittheil.  1878.  [271.]  M.  Cadiat.  (Devel.  of  Pleura,  Pericardium,  Diaphragm, 
Pharynx,  &c.)  Joui-n.  de  I'Anat.  et  Physiol.  1878.  [272.]  Gasser.  Die  Entsteh.  d. 
Cloaken-Oeffnung.  bei  Hiihnerembryon.  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1880.  [273.] 
Wolfier.  U.  d.  Entwick.  der  Schilddriise.  Berlin,  1880.  [274.]  Stieda.  Untersuch. 
u.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Gland.  Thymus  u.  Thyroidea,  &c.  Leipzig,  1881.  [275.]  W.  His^ 
in  (Xo.  132,  i.  and  ii.). 

Urogenital  System: — [276.]  /.  Hunter.  Descent  of  the  Testicle,  in  Animal 
Economy.  Lond.  1786.  [277.]  Rosenmilller.  Quaadam  de  ovariis  embryon.  human.  Lipsite, 
1802.  [213.']  H.  Rathke.  Beitr.  z.  Geschlechtsorgane  der  Thierwelt,  &c.  1827.  [279. J 
Joh.  Midler.  Bildungs'g. '  der  Genitalien.  Diisseldoi'f,  1830.  [280.]  Jacobson.  Die 
Okensch.  Korpcr.  Kopenhagen,  1830.  [281.]  G.  Valentin.  (Devel.  of  Follicles  in 
Mammal.  Ovaries.)  Miiller's  Arch.  1838.  And  in  (No.  14).  [282.]  Bidder.  (Am- 
phibia). Dorpat,  1846.  [283.]  E.  II.  Weber.  Zusatze,  &c.  Z.  Ban  u.  Yerricht.  d. 
Gesohlechtsorgan.  Leipzig,  1846.  [284.]  Heinr.  Meckel.  Zur  Morphol.  der  Earn  u. 
Geschlechts-Werkzeuge  der  Wirbelthiere.  Halle,  1848.  [285.]  Kobelt.  Die  Nebeneier- 
stock  des  Weibes.  Heidelberg,  1847.  [286.]  Follin.  Sur  le  corps  de  Wolif.  Paris, 
1850.     [287.]    Thiersch.     Entwick.    der   Geschlechtsorgane,    &;c.     Illust.    med.    Zeit, 

1852.  [288.]  Leuckart,  in  illust.  med.  Zeit.  1852,  and  in  No.  42.  [288''".] 
Wittich.     Beitr.  z.  Entwick.   der  Harn  u.  Geschlechtsorgane.     Arch.  f.  wissensch.   Zool. 

1853.  [289.]  /.  Cleland.  Mechanism  of  the  Gubernaculum  Testis.  Edinb.  1856. 
[290.]  W.  Banks.  On  the  Wolffian  Body.  Ediu.  1864.  [291.]  Bursy.  Urnieren 
des  Menschen  u.  d.  Saugethiere,  Henle  u.  PfeifFer's  Zeitsch.  1865.  [292.]  Kupffer. 
Unters.  u.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Harn  u.  Geschlechts  System.  Arch.  f.  Mikrosk.  Anat.  1865,  6. 
[293.]  Th.  Bornhaupt.  Unters.  u.  d.  Entw.  des  Urogenital  Syst.  beim  Huhnchen. 
liiga,  1867.  [294.]  Dohrn.  Ub.  d.  JIullersch.  Gang.  u.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Uterus. 
Monatsb.  f.  Geburtsk.  1869.  [295.]  G.  Leopold.  Epithel.  d.  Ovarien,  \\.  d.  Bezieh. 
z.  Ovulum.  Leipzig,  1870.  [296.]  P.  V.  Dobrynin.  Die  erste  Anlage  d.  Allantois. 
Wien.  Sitz.'b.  1871.  [297.]  Gasser.  (i.)  Entw.  d.  Miillersch.  Gang.  Sitz.'b.  d.  Gesell. 
Naturwiss.  Marburg,  1872;  (ii. )  Entw.  d.  Allantois,  Miillersch.  Gang.  u.  After.  Frank- 
furt, 1874  ;  (iii.)  (On  the  Wolffian  Duct.)  Li  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  1877;  (iv.)  (Urogenital 
System  of  the  Chick.)  Marburg,  1879.  [298.]  Romiti.  (Devel.  of  Ovary  and  Wolffian 
Duct.)  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat.  1873.  [299.]  Toldt.  (Growth  of  the  Kidneys  in  Man  and 
Mammalia.)  Kaiserl.  Acad.  d.  Wissensch.  Wien.  1874.  [300.]  Kollikcr.  (Devel.  of 
Graafian  Follicle.)  Wiii-zburg.  Verhandl.  1874.  [301.]  IJcberkUhn.  Ub.  d.  Allant.  u. 
Nieren  der  Mammal.  Marburg.  Bericht,  1875.  [302.]  Koivalevsky.  Bildung  d.  Uro- 
genital Anlage  bei  Htihnerembr.  Warsaw,  1875.  [303.]  C.  Semper.  Das  Urogenital- 
System  der  Plagiostomen,  &c.  Arbeit.  &c.  Wiirzburg,  1875.  [303.*]  M.  Braun,  in 
Arb.  Zool.  Zoot.  Inst.  Wurzb.  1877.  [304.]  F.  M.  Balfour.  Origin  and  Hist,  of 
Urogenital  Organs  of  Vertebrates.  J.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.  1876.  [305.]  F.  M. 
Balfour  and  A.  Sedgwick.  On  the  Head  Kidney  in  the  Embryo  Chick.  Qu.  J. 
Micr.  Sc.  1878.  [308.]  M.  Furhringer.  Z.  vergleich.  Anat.  u.  Entwick.  der  Excretions- 
Organe  der  Vertebraten.  Morjjhol.  Jahrbuch,  1878.  [307.]  Bcigel.  (On  the  Human 
Wolffian  Body)  in  Central  Blatt.  1878.     [308.]  Egli.     Beitr.  z.  Anat.  u.  Entwick.  der 
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GescLIecits  Organe.  Zurich,  1S76.  [309.]  A.  ScdgwicTc.  Devel.  of  the  Kidney  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Wolffian  Body.  Qu.  J.  Microsc.  Se.  1880  ;  and  furthei-  in  the  same  Vol. 
and  in  1881.  [309*.]  H.  StraJil,  n.  d.  Canalis  myelenter.  u.  d.  Allantois  d.  Eidecksen, 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1881.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  works  already  quoted 
under  De  Graaf  (No.  5),  Kolliker  (No.  28,  ii.),  Balfour  (Nos.  30,  31,  32  and  62),  His 
(Nos.  29  and  55),  Leuckart  (No.  42),  Hensen  (No.  43),  Pfliiger  (No.  55),  Waldeyer  (No. 
58),  H.  Ludwig  (No.  59),  Farre  (No.  143),  J.  Foulis  (No.  61),  E.  van  Beneden  (No. 
63),  Balbiani  (No.  64). 

Malformations — (Double  Monsters,  and  the  Origin  of  Monsters  in  general).  [310.] 
C.  F.  IVoJjf,  De  ortu  Monstrorum,  in  Nov.  Comment.  Petropol.  Tom.  XVIII.  [310.*] 
J.  F.  Mcchzl,  De  duplicitate  monstrosa,  Ital.  1815.  [311.]  Barkoio,  Monstra  animal, 
duplicia.  1828 — 36.  [311.*]  Scrrcs.  Theorie  des  format,  et  des  deformat.  Organ. 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sc.  Tom.  XL  [312.]  Bischoff,  D.  Entwick'g.  mit  besond.  Eiick- 
sichtigung  der  Missbildungen,  1842,  in  R.  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiol., 
Vol.  I.  [313.]  Allen  Thomson,  in  Edin.  Monthly  Journ.  1844.  [314.]  Leuckart, 
De  monstris  eorumque  ortu  et  causis,  Grotting.  1845.  [315.]  v.  Baer  (on  Double 
Monsters)  in  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  1845.  [316.]  U Alton,  De  Monstror.  diipl. 
origine,  Hal.  1849  (and  on  Redundant  parts)  Hal.  1S53.  [317.]  Valentin,  in  Arch,  f . 
physiol.  Heilk.  1851.  [318.]  C.  Dareste,  (i.)  (Artificial  prod,  of  Monsters)  in  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Nat.  Tom.  XVIII.  1862.  (ii.)  Again  in  the  same,  Tom.  XX.  1863.  (iii.)  in  Arch, 
de  Zool.  1874.  [319.]  Lcreboidlet,  Moustruos  du  Brochet,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1863. 
[320.]  liciclicrt.  in  Archiv.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phj^siol.  1864.  [321.]  Donitz,  in  the  same, 
1865—66.  [322.]  Oellacher.  (in  the  Trout)  Ber.  Acad.  z.  Wien,  1873.  [323.] 
Dittmer,  Z.  Lehre  v.  d.  Doppelmissgeb,  Reicherts  Arch.  1875.  [324.]  A  Rauber.  (i. )  Die 
Theorien  der  excessiv.  Moustra.  Virchow's  Arch.  1877.  (ii.)  Formbildung  u.  Formsto- 
rung  i.  d.  Entw.  d.  Wirbelth.  in  Morphol.  Jahrb.  1879—80.  (Systematic  works  on 
Malformations  in  general).  [325.]  Isid.  G.  St.  Eilaire,  1832—6.  [326.]  Cruveilhier, 
Anat.  Pathol.  1830-42.  [327.]  Gurlt.  {i.)  Pathol.  Anat.  d.  Hausth.  1832.  (ii.)  Neue 
Beitr.  z.  Anat.  der Missgebui-ten.  Berlin,  1877.  [328.]  Otto,  1841.  [329.]  (i.)  IV.  Vrolik, 
1849.  (ii.)  Article  "  Teratology,"  in  Todd's  Cyclop.  1850.  [330.]  Rokltazsky,  Pathol. 
Anat.  (English)  1819—52.  [331.]  Aug.  Forster,  1861.  [332.]  Ahlfeld.  (i.) 
sj'stem.  work.  ISSO.  (ii.)  (On  Double  Monsters).  Arch.  f.  Gynaek.  B.  IX.  (iii.) 
Lehre  v.  d.  Zwillingen  in  the  same,  1874-6.  (iMalformations  of  the  Genital  Organs). 
[333.]  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Article  "Hermaphrodism,"  in  Todd's  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and 
Physiol.  [334.]  Hcppner.  Ub.  d.  Wahren  Hermaphrodismus  beim  Menschen.  MiiUer's 
Ai'ch.  1870,  p.  679. 
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Abdomex   {ahdo,    I    liiJe),  regions  and 

viscera  of,  588 
Absorbents,  33,  201.     Sec  Lymphatics. 
Accessory  disk  of  muscle,  128 
Acervnlus    (dim.    of   accrvus,    a    lieap) 

cerebri,  327 
Acini  {acinivs,  a  grape)  of  glands,  22S 
Adenoid    {&'5r)v,    a    gland ;    iJ^os,    form) 

tissue,  70 
Adipose  tissue,  blood-vessels  of,  75 
development  of,  75 
distribution  of,  73 
lymphatics  of,  75 
structure  of,  73 
Adventitia  capillaris,  195 
Afterbrain,  828 
Agminated  glands  [afjmcn,  a  troop),  214, 

60s 
Air-cells,  514,  516,  51S.     Seeli\rsGS. 
epithelium  of,  517 
foetal  state  of,  517 
Air-tubes.     See  Trachea  and  Broxchi. 
Ala    cinerea     [ci'iiereus,     ash-coloured), 
291 
vespertilionis  (a  bat's  wing),  710 
Alimentarj'  canal,  544 

abdominal  poi'tion  of,  5S8 
des'elopment  of,  800,  878 
Allantoic  vessels,  767 
Allantois  {aWas,  gen.    aWavros,  a  sau- 
sage), 766,  8S2 
Alveoli  (alveolus,  a  small  hollow  vessel) 
of  glands,  228 
of  lungs,  514,  516 

epithelium  of,  517 
fcetal  state  of,  517 
of  Ijauphatic  glands,  211 
mucous,  579 

of  mucous  membrane,  235 
salivary,  578 
serous,  580 
Alveus,  361 
Amnion,  765 

false,  766 
Amceboid  {amceha,  the  animalcule  in  which 
the  movements  were  first  noticed) 
movements  in  cells,  5,  7 
Ampullte  (ampulla,  a  flask  or  bottle)  of 
Fallopian  tubes,  713 
of  galactophorous  ducts,  723 


AmpuUfe — continued. 

of  semi- circular  canals,  446 
vas  deferens,  693 
iVmj'gdaliie     {amygdalcc,      an      almond), 

574 
of  cerebellum,  307 

Amj^gdaloid  tubercle,  345 

Anastomosis    {avd,    through ;     aroixa,    a 
mouth),  184,  189 

Anatomjr,  general,  1 

Anisotropous  {au,  neg.  prefix  ;  laorpoTros, 
of  like  character)  substance,  126 

Anuectant      (connecting)      gyri,      337, 
338 

Aunulus  ovalis  (oval  ring),  483 

Ansa  (loop)  lenticularis,  325,  355 

Ante-prostatic  gland,  681 

Antigerminal  pole  of  ovum,  732 

Antilielix  [avri,  opposite  ;  helix),  431 

Ant  [tragus,  431 

Antrum  (a  ca-\'ity)  pylori,  5S9 

Anus,  619 

development  of,  884,  908 

Aorta  (proljably  fronr  apTaai,  I  sus- 
pend, and  aopriip,  a  belt  or  stmp 
to  hang  anything  to,  from  its  aji- 
parently  suspending  the  heart), 
development  of,  865,  867,  870 
orifice  of,  489,  493 

Aortic  arches,  868 
roots,  869 
valve,  489 
vestibule,  491 

Apex  cornu  postevioris,  266 

Apouem'osis  (ottJ,  from  ;  vevpov,  a  string 
or  tendon),  56 

Appendices  epiploicaj,  612 

Appendix  ca^ci  vermiformis,  614 
vesicte,  667 

Aqueduct      {aquceductus)      of      cochlea, 

449 
of  Sylvius,  314,  315 
of  vestibule,  446 
Aqueous  humour,  429 
Ai'achnoid  (apax^'n,   a  spider  or  spider's 
web)  membrane,  371,  376 
relation  of,  to  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 

378 
structure  of,  3  78 
Arachnoidal  villi,  379 
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Arbor  rite  (from  resemblance  to  the 
slirub  so-called)  of  cerebellum,  309 
nterinus,  707 

Arches,  visceral,  815 

Arciform  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
287,  295,  297 

Arcimte  fibres  of  medulla.  Sec  Akciform 

FIBRES. 

of  tegmentum,  318 
Areola  of  breast,  721 
^ireolfe  of  bone,  primary,  107 

secondary,  107 
Areolar   {areola,    a    small    open    space) 
tissue,  55 

cells  of,  66 

distribution  and  arrangement  of,  55 

fibres  of,  61 

Sec  also  Connective  Tissue. 
Arrectores  pili  (erector  muscles  of  hair), 

.249 
4Lrteria  centralis  retinre,  421 

thyroidea  ima,  540 
Arterial  bulb,  S52 

division  of,  865 
Arteries,  general  anatomy  of,  1S3 

anastomoses  of,  1S4 

coats  of,  185 

development  of,  867 

distribution  of,  183 

epithelium  of,  1S5 

ganglia  of,  189 

lymphatics  of,  1S9 

muscular  tissue  of,  187 

nerves  of,  189 

physical  properties  of,  1 84 

sheath  of,  184 

small,  structure  of,  196 

structure  of,  184 

tortuosity  of,  184 

vessels  of,  170 
Arteries   or   Artery,    auditory, '  internal, 

45i>  467 
bronchial,  520 
ciliary,  402,  406,  407 
choroid,  351 
deferent,  684,  697 
hepatic,  624,  628,  630 
pulmonarj',  development  of,  865,870, 
888 
distribution  of,  51S 
orifice  of,  485,  493 
portion  at  root  of  lung,  505 
renal,  656 
spermatic,  696 
splenic,  641. 
Arytenoid  (apuraiya,  a  pitcher  or  ladle) 

cartilages,  522,  524 
Ary  teno-epigiottic  folds,  52S 
Association-fibres,  356 
Atrium    (a    court    before    a    house)    of 

auricles  of  heart,  482,  486 
Auditory  canal,  external,  433 
state  of  in  infant,  434 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  434 
hairs,  453 


Auditory  canal — continued. 

nerve.     See  Nerve,  Auditory.   ■ 

vesicle,  848 
Auerbach,  plexus  of,  174,  608 
Auricle  {aicricula,  the  outer  ear),  431 
Auricles  of  heart,   482,   486,    494.      See 
Heart. 

development  of,  862,  S64 
Auricular  appendix,  482,  4S6,  491 
Auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  groove. 

See  Heart. 
Axial  plate,  753 
Axis-cylinder  or  -band,  140 
Axis-ligament  of  malleus,  44e 


Bartholin's  glands,  701 

development  of,  909 
Easement  membranes,  70 

of  glands,  223,  225,  229 

of  mucous  membranes,-  232 

of  serous  membranes,  218 
Basilar  membrane,  455,  45S 
Basis  pedunculi,  315,  316 
Bicuspid  {Ms,  twice  ;  cuspis,  the  point  of 

a  weapon)  teeth,  545,  547 
Bile-duct,  common,  626 

ducts,  aberrant,  633 

commencement  of,  631 
structure  of,  632 
varieties  of,  626 
Bladder,  gall,  625.     See  Gall-Bladder. 
Bladder,  urinary,  661 

coats  of,  665 

connections  of,  66^ 

development  of,  769,  S97 

female,  peculiarities  of,  661,  664,  665 

interior  of,  665 

ligaments  of,  663,  664 

mucous  membrane  of,  668 

orifices  of,  665 

position  of,  661 

sacculated  and  fasciculated,  667 

size  and  shape  of,  661 

structure  of,  665 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  668 
Blastoderm    {^Xaaros,    a   germ ;     5ep/xc^^ 
skin),  19,  741,  747 

inflection  of  layers  of,  800 

origin  and  constitution  of  layers  of, 
752 

relation  of  layers  of,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  and  organs,  751 

relation  of,  to  ovum,  759 
Blastodermic  veijlcle,  19,  745 
Blastomeres    {pxaar6s,    a    germ ;   [J-epos, 

apart),  18,  741 
Blastopore  {iropos,  a  pore),  759 
Blastophere  {ff(pa.1pa,  a  ball),  740 
Blood,  23 

colouring  principles  of,  27 

corpuscles  of.     See  Corpuscles. 

liquor  or  plasma  of,  23 

occasional  constituents  of,  32 
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Blood — contimicd. 

physical  and  organic  constitution  of, 

23 

Blood-islands,  36,  38,  198 
Blood-vessels,  general  anatomy  of,  1S3 

development  of,  197,  855,  861,  S67 

of  limbs,  origin  of,  806 

See  the  several  organs  and  tissues 
for  the  blood-vessels  belonging 
to  them. 
Body-cavity,  793 

walls,  development  of,  800 
Bone,  general  anatomy  of,  87 

blood-vessels  of,  100 

cells  of,  92 

chemical  composition  of,  87 

compact  and  cancellated,  88 

formation  and  gro\vth  of,  loi 

groAvth  and  absorption  of,  114 

lymphatics  of,  loi 

marrow  of,  98 

minute  structure  of,  88 

nerves  of,  loi 

periosteum  of,  98 

physical  properties  of,  87 

regeneration  of,  116 

structure  of,  &?> 

specific  gravity  of,  87 
Bones  of  ear,  439 

development  of,  854 
Brachia  of  corpora  quadrigemina,  319 
Brain.     Sec  Ceeebuuji  and  Encepha- 

LOX. 

blood  siipply  of,  38 1 

development  of,  823 

Ij'mphatics  of,  382 

membranes  of,  371 
Brain-sand,  327 
Branchial    {&p6.-yx^°;   Si^^s)   arches,   808, 

S15,  868 
Breast,  721.     Sea  Mammary  Glands. 
Bronchi  (;8po'7xos,  the  windpipe),  509 

an-angement  of  branches  of,  511 

jjosition  at  root  of  lungs,  505 

structure  of,  514 

termination  of,  514 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  514 
Bronchia,  514 
Bronchial  tubes,  514 

stmcture  of,  516 
Bronchioles  [Ppoyxos,  the  windpipe,  di- 
minutive foi'm),  514 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  403 
Brunner's  glands,  605,  608 
Buccal  {biLcca,  the  mouth)  glands,  544 
Bulb,  arterial,  852 

divisioji  of,  865 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  702 
Bursse  (0vpaa,  a  skin),  219 
Bursa  Fabricii,  884 

pharyngea,  585 

Cj3CUM   (iniestiiium    ccccuni,   the    blind 
gut),  611,  614 
development  of,  881 


Calamus  scriptorius  (a  writing  pen),  290 
Calcar  avis  (a  bird's  spur),  346 
Calcification  of  teeth,  563 
Calices  {calix,  a  cup)  of  kidney,  651 
Cidlus  (lit.  hard  skin  or  rind),  116 
Canal  of  cochlea,  449,  457 

central,  of  modiolus.  449 
of  spinal  cord,  26S 

semicircular,  446 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  44S 

of  modiolus,  449,  465 

of  epididymis,  692 

of  Nuck,  684 

of  Petit,  425 

of  Schlemm,  399 

of  Stilling,  423 

of  Wirsung,  637 
CauaUculi,  biliary,  632 

in  bone,  90 

in  cartilage,  79 

in  cement  of  teeth,  554 

lachrymal,  385,  390 

lymphatic,  58,  207 
Canalis  auricularis,  862 

hyaloideus,  423 

membranaceous,  457 

reuniens,  451,  457 
Canals,  Haversian,  89 
Cancelli  (spaces  inclosed  by  boundaries, 

like  lattice-work)  of  bone,  88 
Canine  teeth,  546,  549 
Cauthi  {KavOvs,  the  corner  of  the  eye),  385 
Capillary  {capillus,  a  hair)  blood-vessels, 
183,  192 
contractility  of,  195 
development  of,  197 
size  of,  193 
stigmata  of,  194 
structure  of,  194 

lymphatics,  204 
Capsulte  atrabiliarire,  643 
Capsule,  external,  352 

internal,  324,  352 

of  Glisson,  625,  626 

of  Tenon,  391 
Capsulo-pupillar}^  membrane,  844,  847 
Caput  crecum  coli  (blind  head  or  end  of 
the  colon),  614 

cornu  posterioris,  266 

gallinaginis  (woodcock's  head),  67S 
Cartilage  {cartilago,  gristle),  77 

articular,  80 

cells  of,  78 

chemical  composition  of,  79 

costal,  81 

development  of,  84 

elastic,  82 

development  of,  86 

hyaline,  78 

development  of,  84^ 

nutrition  and  regeneration  o^,  Z6 

spongy,  82 

temporary,  JJ 

varieties  of,  78 

yellow,  82 
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Cartilages  of  larj-nx,  522 

arytenoid,  524 

cornicula  larj-ngis,  524 

cricoid,  523 

cuneiform,  525 

epiglottis,  525 

thyroid,  522 
ossification  of,  526 
structure  of,  526 
Cartilages  of  nose,  469 
Oartilagiues    miuores    vel    sesamoidea?, 

.    469  .  . 
Cartilage  triticea  (like  a  grain  of  wlieat), 

526 
Caruncula  (dim.  from  caro,  flesli)  laeliry- 

malis,  3S6 
Carunculffi  myrtiformes  {myrtus,  mjaile ; 
forma,  form  ;  having  the  form  of 
myrtle-berries),  701 
Cauda  equina  (horse's  tail),  261 

development  of,  823 
Cell-nucleus,  division  of,  12,  257 

structure  of,  9,  257 
Cells,  animal,  3 

of  areolar  tissue,  66 
of  bone,  92 
of  cartilage,  78 

division  of,  85 
chalice,  44,  232 

changes  in,  during  activity,  224 
of  connective  tissue,  64 

intercellular  netwoi'k  of,  65 
ground-plate  of,  65 
embryonic,  origin  of,  16,  iS 
of  elastic  tissue,  67 
of  fibrous  tissue,  66 
goblet,  44,  232 
growth  of,  21 
gustatorj-,  567 
of  marrow,  99 
migrator)^  30 
multinucleated,  16 
multiplication  of,  il 
nutrition  of,  21 
olfactory,  473 
origin  of,  16 
of  Purkinje,  312 
striated,  of  glands,  4,  230 
tactile,  161 
vasoformative,  38 

/S'lc     also     various     Organs    and 
Tissues. 
Cellular  sheatli  of  nerve,  151 

tissue,  56 
Cement  of  teeth,  550,  554 

development  of,  560 
Central  cells  of  gastric  glands,  594 
Centro-acinar  cells,  638 
Centrum  ovale  minus,  342 

of  Vieussens,  ^342 
Cerebellum     (dim.     of    cerebrum,     the 
brain),  305 
arrangement    of     grey    and    white 

matter  of,  309 
blood  supply  of,  381 


Cerebellum — continued. 

conrmissural  fibres  of,  314 

cortical  grey  matter  of,  311 

course   of    fibres   in   central   white 
substance  of,  313 

development  of,  S23,  S24,  829 

fissures  of,  306 

folia  of,  306 

hemispheres  of,  305 

internal  structure  of,  309 

lobes  of,  306.     See  Lobes. 

middle  crus  of,  299 

minute  structure  of,  311 

peduncles  of,  299,  310,  313 

position  of,  280 

size  of,  306 

weight  of,  384 
Cerebral  rudiments,  825 

vesicles,  819,  823,  824,  828 

parts  of  brain  formed  from,  828 
Cerebro-spinal  axis   or    centre,   general 
anatomy  of,  137 

development  of,  818 
special  anatomy  of,  259 

fluid,  259 

nerves.     See  Nerves. 
Cerebrum  (the  brain),  329 

blood  supply  of,  381 

base  of,  327 


convolutions  of. 


Sec  Convo- 


lutions. 
relations  of,  to  cranial  sutures, 
342 
commissures  of,  318,  321,  342,  353, 

363 
development  of,  819,  823,  832 
external  conformation  of,  329 
fibres  of,  peduncular,  354 

transverse  or  commissural,  355 

longitudinal  or  collateral,  355 
fissures   and  furrows   of,    331,  338. 
See  FisstJKES  and  Sulci. 

relation  of  to  cranial  sutures,  341 
ganglia  of,  351 

structure  of,  353 
grey  matter  on  convoluted  surface 

of,  356 

hemispheres  of,  329 

internal  parts  of,  342 

intimate  structure  of,  354 

layers  of  cells  in  cortex  of,  359 

lobes  of,  331.     See  Lobes. 

measurements  of,  383,  384 

peduncles  or  crura  of,  315 

ventricles  of,  384 

white  matter  of,  354 
Cerumen  {cera,  wax),  631 
Cervix  coriiu  posterioris,  266 

penis,  671 

uteri,  706 
Chalice-cells  (/cuAi|,  a  goblet),  44,  232 
Chambers  of  eyeball,  ^^29 
Cheeks,  544 

Chiasma  (x'aCi^,  I  mark  with  the  letter 
X),  328,  363 
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Clio^n??  {x'iai'Ti,  a  funnel-shaped  lioUow) 

narium,  5S3 
Chondrin  {xoi'Spos,  cartilage),  84 
Chorda  dorsalis,  749,  790,  796 
Chorda  tyiapani,  445 
Chordse  tendinete,  485,  486,  489 
Chorion  (xoptov,  the  investing  membrane 
of  the  fcetus),  770 
connection  of  embryo  with,  775 
Choroid  plexuses,  350 

of  fourth  ventricle,  290 
of  lateral  ventricle,  344,  350 
of  third  ventricle,  323,  350 
coat  of  the  eye,  400 
development  of,  847 
nerves  of,  402 
vessels  of,  407 
Choroidal  fold  or  fissure,  S43 
Chyle  (x5\os,  juice),  34 

molecular  base  of,  34 
Cicatricula  (dim.  of  cicatrix,  a  scar),  746 
Cilia  {ciliicm,  an  eyelash),  eyelashes,  3S8 
vibratile,  action  of,  52 
size  of,  51 
Ciliary  ligament,  404 
motion,  cause  of,  54 

effect  of  reagents  on,  53 
muscle,  404 

development  of,  S4S 
processes,  401,  403 
Cingulum  (a  girdle),  356 
Circulation  of  blood,  fcetal,  874 

changes  in,  at  birth,  S76 
Circuli;R  avticuli  vasculosus,  84,  222 
major  and  minor  of  iris,  406,  407 
venosus  of  nipple,  724 
Clarke's  column,  273 
Claustral  formation,  359 
Claustrum  (that  ^Yhich  shuts  off),  352,  354 
Clava  (a  club),  2S7,  293 
Clitoris  (fcAeiTopis,  perhaps  from  K\elca,  I 
enclose),  699 
development  of,  909 
erector  muscles  of,  700 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  703 
Cloaca  (a  common  sewer),  8S2 

division  of,  90S 
Cochlea  {kox^os,  a  sjnral  shell),  44S 
canal  of,  457 
development  of,  851 
measurement  of  parts  of,  467 
membranous,  455 
nerves  of,  465 
vessels  of,  467 
Cohnheim's  areas,  122 
Colliculus  (dim.   of  collis,  a  hill)  bnlbi 
urethrre,  675 
nervi  optici,  409 
scminalis,  669,  678 
Coloboma  (KoAojSfia),  I  maim;  a  deficiency 

in  any  part)  iridis,  S44 
Colon  (kcoXov,  originally  limb,  the  great 
frut),  611,  615 
development  of,  881 
position  of,  615 


Colostrum,  724 
Coloured  lines  in  eua?Tiel,  553 
Columella  cochlea3,  449 
Columna  nasi,  468 
Columns  Bertini,  650 

carnea?,  485,  488 

rugarum,  704 
Column  or  Columns,   ganglionic  or  vesi- 
cular, 271 
of  anterior  cornu,  272 

Clarke's,  273 

of  iutermediolateral  tract,  273 

posterior  median,  279,  287 

posterior  vesicular,  273 

of  rectum,  619 
Comes  (a  companion  ;  pi.  comitcs),  189 
Commissure  (union)  or  commissures  cere- 
bral, anterior,  353 
great,  342 
inferior,  363 
middle  or  soft,  321 
posterior,  318,  321 

optic,  328 

of  spinal  cord,  265,  274,  275 
Conarium  {conus,  the  fruit  of  the  fir),  326, 
Conario-hypophysial  tract,  832 
Concha  {Kdyxv,  a  shell),  431 
Cone-fibres  of  retina,  415 
Cone-granules  of  retina,  415 
Cones  of  retina,  416 
Conglobate   (con,    together ;     glohLS,     a 

ball),  glands,  20S 
Coni  vasculosi,  692 

development  of,  907 
Conjunctiva  {con,  together  ijicngo,  I  join), 

385,  388 
Connective  tissue,  55 

arrangement  of  fibres  in,  61 

blood-vessels  of,  68 

cell  spaces  of,  58 

relation  of  lymphatics  to,  205 

corpuscles  of,  64 

development  of,  70 

elastic  fibres  of,  59 

epithelioid,  70 

epithelioid  cells  of,  65 

ground  substance  of,  58 

homogeneous,  70 

jellj-like,  69 

lymphatics  of,  68 

mucous,  69 

nerves  of,  68 

white  fibres  of,  59 

regeneration  of,  72 

retiforra,  70 
Contraction,  fixed  waves  of,  128 
Conns  arteriosus,  485 

meduUaris,  263 
Convolutions    {con,    together ;     voli'C,    I 
roll)  of  cerebrum,  333 

angular,  337 

annectant,  337,  33S 

of  corpus  callosum,  340 

dentate,  340,  361 

development  of,  835 
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Convolutions — continued. 

frontal,  325 

inframarginal,  3  38 

of  island  of  Eeil,  t,},'^ 

marginal,  339 

occipital,  337 

oceipito-temporal,  337,  340 

orbital,  336 

parietal,  336 

supramarginal,  337 

temporo-sphenoidal,  33S 

uncinate,  340 
Corium  (skin)  of  skin,  239 

blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of, 

242 
nerves  of,  242 
structure  of,  239 

of  mucous  membrane,  232 
Cornea  {corncus,  liorny),  394 

development  of,  847 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  399     . 
Corneal  corpuscles,  395 

tubes  of  Bowman,  397 
Cornicula  laryngis,  524 
Cornu  Ammonis  (from  its  resemblance  to 
the  horns  on  the  statue  of  Zeus- 
Ammon),  345 

formation  of,  359 

structure  of,  360 
Cornua  of  lateral  ventricles,  344 

of  spinal  cord,  266 
Cornucopia  (horn  of  plenty),  291 
Corona  glandis,  671 

radiata,  354 
Coronary  sinus,  4S4 
Corpora  albicantia  (white  bodies),  322,  327 

development  of,  834 

formation  of,  34S 
Corpora  amylacea  {ai-ivXov,  starch),  271 
Corpora  cavernosa  clitoridis,  700 

penis,  671,  672 
Corpora  geniculata  {'jcnu,   a  knee),  319, 
324,  326 

blood  supply  of,  381 
Corpora  mammillaria  {mammilla,  a  teat), 

327 

Corpora  quadrigemina  (four),  319 

blood  supply  of,  381 

development  of,  829 
Corpora  striata,  344,  351 

development  of,  832 

minute  structure  of,  353 
Corpus  Arantii,  490 

Corpus  callosum  [caUosus,  hard  or  thick), 
342 

development  of,  S34 
J   peduncles  of,  343 

fillet  of,  356 
Corpus  cavernosum  penis,  671,  672 
Corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum ,  309, 

313 

of  olivary  body,  295 
Corpus  Highmori,  687 
Corpus  luteum  (yollo-\v),  717,  739 
structure  of,  720 


Corpus  restiforme  [restis,  a  rope),  2S7 
Corpus  spongiosum  uretliraj,  671,  675 
Corpus  subthalamicum,  326 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  red,  24 
development  of,  36 
effect  of  reagents  on,  26,  28 
modifications  in  form  of,  26 
nucleated,  origin  of,  36 
nucleated  of  lower  animals,  27 
proportion  of,  in  blood,  23 
rouleaux  of,  25 
shape  and  size  of,  24 
structure  of,  26 
variations  in  colour  of,  25 
colourless,  29 

action  of  reagents  on,  32 
development  of  red  from,  37 
division  of,  31 
general  characters  of,  30 
source  of,  34 
vacuolation  of,  30 
of  bone,  92 
of  chyle,  34 

source  of,  34 
concentric,  of  Hassall,  543 
of  connective  tissue,  64 
corneal,  395 
genital,  164 
of  Grandry,  161,  171 
of  lymph,  33 

source  of,  34 
Malpighian,  of  spleen,  642 
of  muscle,  123 
tactile,  of  birds,  171 

of  Meissner,  161,  243 
thymus,  542 
Corpuscula  tactlis,  162 
Corti,  organ  of,  461 
Costo-colic  ligament,  727 
Cowper's  glands,  6S0 

development  of,  909 
Cranial  flexures  of  embryo,  802,  81 1 
Cranium,  development  of,  S09 
Cremasteric  {Kpeixdw,  I  suspend)  fascia, 

682 
Crico-arytenoid  articulations,  527 
ligament,  528 
muscles,  533 
Cricoid  {kp'ikos,  a  ring)  cartilage,  522,  523 
Crico-thyroid  articulations,  527 

membrane,  526 
Crista  acustica,  451,  453 
in-ethrse,  678 
vestibuli,  446 
Crura  ad  cerebrum,  310 
ad  medullam,  311 
ad  pontem,  311 
cerebri,  315 

blood  supply  of,  381 
of  clitoris,  700 
of  fornix,  347,  348 
of  penis,  672 
Crus  breve  of  incus,  440 

longum,  440 
Crusta  pedunculi,  315,  316 
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Crnsta  petrosa,  550,  554 

formation  of,  560 
perforating  fibres  in,  96 

Cryptorcliismus     {Kpintro),     I     conceal ; 
opx^s,  a  testicle),  443 

Crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  605.  613 

Cuneiform    {cuneus,    a    wedge)     carti- 
lages, 525 

Cupola,  449 

Cupula  (a  vault)  terminalis,  455 

Cuspidate  (cuspis,  the  point  of  a  weapon) 
teeth,  546 

Cuticle  (dim.  oi  cutis,  tlie  skin),  23S 
of  enamel,  554,  560 

Cuticula  dentis,  560 

Cutis  vera  (true  skin),  239.     See  CoRiUM 
and  Skix 

Cuvier  s  ducts,  872,  873 

Cystic  {kv(xtis,  a  bladder)  duct,  626,  634 


Dahtos  {MpTos,  the  skin  of  scrotum)  6S3 

fibres  of,  135 
Decidua,  enclosure  of  ovum  in,  776 

formation  of,  776 

penetration  of,  by  chorionic   villi, 
780 

reiiexa,  serotina,  and  vera,  777 

separation  of,  at  birth,  7S6 

vascular  chauges  in,  778 
Decussation  (dccu^so,  I  cut  cross-wise)  of 

pyramids,  2S9 
Deiters,  cells  of,  464 
Dental  arclies,  544 

glands,  561 

groove,  555 

papilh-e,  556 

pulp,  550 

sac.  556.  557 
Sec  also  Teeth. 
Demours,  membrane  of,  397 
Dentine  {dens,  a  tooth),  550 

formation  of,  55S 

of  reyiair,  564 

secondary,  564 
Dentinal  tubules,  550 

sheath,  551 
Derma  (Sepfia,  skin),  239 
Dermic  coat  of  hah-  follicle,  247 
Descemet,  membrane  of,  397 
Development  of  extra-embryonic   parts, 

763 
of  o\nim  in  general,  747 

special  history  of,  763 
of  systems  and  organs  of  embryo,  786 
of  the  several  organs  and  tissues 
See  under  these. 
Diaphragm,  development  of,  882 
Diencej)halon  (Sia,  between  ;    ivKi(pa\ov, 

the  brain),  828 
Digestion,  organs  of,  544 
Digital  fossa  of  tunica  vaginalis  testis, 

6S4 
Ciploe  (SittaJos-,  double),  88 


Discus  proligerus  [irrolcs,  progeny ;  gcro, 

I  bear),  717,  718,  732' 
Disdiaclasts     {Us,     tw^ice  ;      5(a/cA.aV    J 

break),  127 
Diverticulum  (from  divcrto,  I  turn  aside), 

of  ileum,  610 
Division  of  nucleus,  tabular  arrangement 

of  phases  of,  16 
Dorsal  ridges,  749 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  727 
Duct  or  Ducts,  of  Bartholin,  577 
biliary.     See  Bile-Ducts. 
of  Cuvier,  4S0,  872,  873 
cystic,  634 

of  Gaertner,  721,  906 
of  glands  in  general,  237 
liepato-cystic,  626 
nasal,  390 
of  lUvmi,  577 
segmental,  89 1 
thoracic,  33,  204 
Ductus  arteriosus,  871,  875 
closure  of,  876 
cochlearis,  457 
communis  choledochus,  626 
venosus,  872,  875,  886 

fissure  of,  623 
viteilo-iutestinalis,  880 
Duodenum  {dupdciii,  twelve  ;  from  being 
twelve  fingers'  breadths  in  length), 
599,  608 
connections  of,  609 
Dura  mater,  371 
nerves  of,  374 
relation  of,  to  cerebi'o-spinal  nerves, 

372 
structure  of,  373 
Duverney,  glands  of,  701 

Ear,  anatomy  of,  430 
development  of,  848 
external,  430 

internal,  446,     Sec  Labyrinth. 
middle,  434.     Sec  Tympanum. 
small  bones  of,  439 
Ear-wax,  434 
Ectoderm  {4kt6s,  without ;   Sep/xa,  skin), 

19,  752 
Ectomere  {fiepos,  a  part),  19 
Ectostosis  {odTiov,  a  bone),  105 
E.jaculatory  ducts,  696 
Elastic  fibres,  59 

transverse  striation  of,  6i 
tissue,  57 

arrangement  of  fibres  in,  63 
blood-vessels  of,  68 
cells  of,  67 
lymphatics  of,  68 
properties   and  distribution  of, 
57 
Elastin,  61 

Elements,  structural,  of  the  body,  2 
Embryo,  731,  note 

first  rudiments  of,  786 
flexion  and  torsion  of,  S02 
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Emloryology  {t^i^pvov,  an  embiyo  ;  T^ojos, 

discourse),  731 
Embryonic  area,  756 

axis,  direction  of,  762 
Eminentia  cinerea,  291 
collateralis,  339,  346 
papillaris,  43S 
Enamel,  550,  553 

formation  of,  559 
Enamel-columnS;  553 
cuticle,  554,  560 
germ,  common,  555 

special,  556 
membrane,  560 
organ,  559 
Encephalic  vesicles,  819,  823,  824 

parts  of  brain  formed  from,  82S 
Encephalon  (sV,  in ;  Ke<pa\ri,  the  head),  2S0 
blood  supply  of,  381 
development  of,  S23 
size  and  -weiglit  of,  3S2 
specific  gravit}^  of,  3S4 

See  Cerebrum,   Cerebellum, 
Medulla  and  Po^■s. 
End-bulbs  of  nerves,  round  and  cylin- 
drical, 161,  169,  243 
structure  of,  170 

relation  of,  to  Pacinian  and  tactile 
corpuscles,  170 
Endocardium  {evSov,  within  ;  Kapdia,  the 

heart),  493,  500 
Endochondral  [x^ifSpos,  cartilage)   bone, 

"3 

Endogenous  {yevpdoi},  I  produce)  formation 

of  cells,  15 
Endolymph  (Jymplia,  Trater),  449 
Endomysium  {jxvs,  muscle),  118 
Endoneurium  (vivpov,  nerve),  152 
End-organs,  tactile,  161 
Endostosis  {cxniov,  a  bone),  105. 
Endothelium  {Qn^'h,  papilla),  41 
End-plates,  motorial,  175 
Entoderm  {ivrSs,  within  ;    Bep,ua,  skin), 

19.  752 
Eutomere  (fx^pos,  a  part),  19 
Eparterial  branch  of  right  bronchus,  511 
Epencephalon   (fVi,    on ;   4yKe(pa\ov,    the 

brain),  828 
Ependyma  (eVS^ua,  clothing)  of  ventricles 

of  brain,  302,  324 
Epiblast  (/SAasTo's,  a  germ),  19,  21,  750 
Epidermis  {Sepfia,  the  skiu),  236 

nerves  of,  23  8 

formation  and  growth  of,  23S 

regeneration  of,  239 

structure  of,  237 
Epididymis  {Bi5v,uos.  a  testicle),  685 

caual  of,  692 

development  of,  907 

relation  of  "Wolffian  body  to,  907 
Epiglottis,  525 

tubercle  or  cushion  of,  529 
Epineurium  {v^vpov,  nerve),  151 
Epiotic  (eVi',  on ;  ots,  gen.  wtos,  the  ear) 
centre  of  ossification,  810 


Epiphysis  cerebri,  831 

Epithelioid  (epithelium ;  eldos,  form)  cells 

of  connective  tissue,  66 
Epithelium  {iiri,  on ;  QriX-i],  papilla),  40 
ciliated,  45,  258 

distribution  and  use  of,  4S 
structure  of,  50,  258 
columnar,  43 

striated  border  of,  44 
cylinder,  43 
classification  of,  42 
general  structure  of,  41 
glandular,  45 
nerve-filaments  in,  41 
nutrition  of,  21 
pavement,  43 
situations  of,  40 
scaly,  43 
spheroidal,  45 
stratified,  46 

distribution  of,  47 
tessellated,  43 
transitional,  47 

of  organs.   See  the  Various  Organs. 
Epoophoron  (eVi,  on  ;  uov,  an  egg ;  (popecg, 

I  bear),  906 
Ergot  {Fr.,  a  spur),  346 
Eustachian  tube  {tuba,  a  trumpet),  43S 
development  of,  812,  853 
valve,  4S4,  87s 

development  of,  865 
Eye,  anatomy  of,  385 
appendages  of,  385 
development  of,  841 
globe  of,  390 
Eyeball,  390 

coats  of,  391 
Eyelashes,  388 
Eyelids,  385 

development  of,  848 
unstriped  muscle  of,  387 
Eye-teeth,  547 

Extra-embryonic  parts,  development  of, 
763 


Face,  development  of,  811 
Falciform  {falx,  a  sickle  or  scythe)  liga- 
ment of  liver,  623 

lobe  of  brain,  341 
Fallopian  tubes,  705,  713 

development  of,  905 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  720 
Falx  cerebelli,  373 

cerebri,  330,  373 
Fascia  (a  band),  56 

cremasteric,  6S2 

dentata,  340,  361 

infundibuliform,  6S3 

inlercolumnar,  6S2 

propria,  683 

spermatic,  6S2 

transversalis,  683 
Fascitc,  development  of,  S06 

structure  and  uses  of,  56 
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FascicTiltis,  inferioi  longitudinal,  356 

uncinate,  356 
"Fat,  absorption  of,  Iw  intestinal  rilli,  604 
deposition  of,  in  cells,  8,  75 
development  of,  75 
distribution  of,  73 
Fauces  (the  tliroat),  544 
Fenestra  (a  ■window  or  opening)  ovalis, 
436 
rotunda,  437 
Fenestrated  or  perforated  membrane,  60, 

186,  196 
Fibrae  rectse  of  medulla  oblongata,  297 
Fibrin  (fibra,  a  iibre)  of  blood,  23 
Fibre-cells,  contractile,  133 
Fibres,  arciform  or  arcuate,  287,  295,  297 
Fibres,  arrangement  of,  in  areolar  tissue, 
61 

in  elastic  tissue,  63 
in  fibrous  tissue,  62 
Fibres,  elastic,  59 
nucleoplasmic,  9 

in  cell  division,  1 1 
in  maturation  of  ovum,  1 7 
•white,  59 
Fibrils  in  protoplasm,  4 
Fibro-cartilage,  82 

enumeration  of   different  forms  of, 

83 
Fibro-serous  membrane,  215 
Fibrous  cone,  354 

Fibrous  tissue,  arrangement  of  cells  in, 
66 
arrangement  of  fibres  in,  62 
blood-vessels  of,  68 
distribution  of,  56 
lymphatics  of,  68 
nerves  of,  68 

physical  properties  of,  56 
Fillet,  318 

of  corpus  callosum,  356 
Filum  terminale,  259,  263 
Fimbria  (a  fringe),  346,  348,  361 
Fimbriffi  of  Fallopian  tube,  713 
Fissures  of  cerebellum,  306 

of  cerebrum,  calcarine,  33S 
collateral,  339 
dentate,  338 
development  of,  836 
hippocampal,  338 
longitudinal,  great,  330 
parieto-occipital,  external,  333 

internal,  339 
relation  of,  to  cranial  sutures, 

341 
of  Sylvius,  331 

relation      of,     to      cranial 
sutures,  342 
transverse,  349 
See  also  Sulci  of  Bkaii?. 
of  liver,  623 
of  lungs,  504 
of  medulla  oblongata,  2S1 
of  Santorini,  432 
of  spinal  cord,  264 


Flexures  of  colon,  615,  616 

cranial,  of  embryo,  802,  811 
Flocculus   (dim.    of  floccus,    a  flock   of 

wool),  307 
Fcetus,  731,  note 
Folia  of  cerebellum,  306 
Folium  cacuminis  (of  the  tip),  307 
Follicles  (/o??2'c2«h«,  dim.  oifollis,  a  bag), 

234 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  398 
Foramen  ctecum  of  medulla  oblousata, 
2S1 

of  tongue,  565 

commune  anterius,  34S 

of  Majendie,  290 

of  3Iouro,  322,  348 

ovale  of  heart,  4S3,  S65,  S74 
closure  of,  865,  877 
vestige  of,  487 

of  "Winslow,  727 
Foramina  of  Thebesius,  484 
Forceps  major  of  corpus  callosum,  344, 

346 
Fore-brain,  S23,  S32 
Fore-gut,  879 
Foreskin,  671 

Formatio  reticularis,  292,  296,  297 
Fornix  (an  arch  or  vault),  344,  347 

bulbs  of,  327 

development  of,  834 
Fornix  of  conjunctiva,  385 
Fossa  (a  trench)  of  antihelix,  431 

of  gall  bladder,  622 

of  helix,  431 

navicular,  of  urethra,  680 
of  vulva,  699 

ovalis  of  heart,  483 

rhomboidalis,  290 

scaphoidea,  431 

triangularis,  431 

of  vena  cava,  623 
Fossa}  on  liver,  622,  623 

nasal,  470 
Fovea  (a  pit)  centralis,  409,  420 

hemielliptica,  446 

hemisx^herica,  446 

inferior  of  fourth  ventricle,  29 1 

ovalis,  483 

superior  of  fourth  ventricle,  304 
Fr<ena  (pi.  oi  frccnum,   a  bridle)  of  ileo- 
ctecal  valve,  615 

of  lips,  544 

synovial,  219 
Frsenulum  pudeudi,  699 

veli,  318 
Frffinum  epiglottidis,  565 

linguae,  565 

of  prepuce,  67 1 
Fronto-nasal  plate,  811,  812 
Funiculus,  cuneate  (wedge-shaped  cord), 
287,  298 

gi-acilis,  287,  298 

lateral  cuneate,  287 

of  nerve,  150,  152 

of  Eolando,  287,  292,  29S 
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sclei'fe,  394 

teres,  293 
Furrowed  band,  30S 

Gaertxek,  dnct  of,  721,  906 
Galactophorous    {jd\a,    luilk  ;    <popeu,    I 

carry)  dnct,  723 
Gall-bladder,  625 

development  of,  SS5 
-    structure  of,  634 
varieties  of,  626 
Ganglia  {ya.yy\Lov,   a  swelling),    general 
anatomj^  of,  137,  155 
situations  of,  155 
structure  of,  155 
connection    of     nerve-fibres    with, 

156 
on  arteries,  189 
Ganglia   of    cerebral   Iremi spheres,    351, 

.353 

Ganglion,  basal  optic,  327 

of  liabenula,  326 

spirale,  465 
Ganglion-cells,  145,  156.  Sec  aim  'Nhv^ve- 

CELLS. 

connections    of    nerve-fibres    with, 

157 
Ganglionic  columns  of  spinal  cord,  271 

layer  of  retina,  411 
Gastric    (yaarrip,   the   stomach)   glands, 

593 
Gastro-phrenic    {(ppvv,     the    diaphragm) 

ligament,  727 
Gastro-pneumonic    (Trvevixwv,    the    lungs) 

mucous  merabrane,  231 
Gastro-splenic  {airKriv,    the  spleen)  liga- 
ment or  omentum,  727 
Gelatin,  84 

Generative    organs,   abnormal  forms  of, 
910 
development  of,  889,  897 
external,  development  of,  909 
corresponding   embryonal  and   per- 
manent parts  of,  911 
tj''pe  of  development  of,    910.     See 
also  Reproductive  Organs.  • 
Genital  cord,  897 

parts  formed  from,  911 
nerve-corpuscles,  164 
passages,    female,    development    of, 
904 

male,  development  of,  906 
ridge,  894,  S98 

parts  formed  from,  911 
Genito-urinar)^  aperture,  908 
mucous  membrane,  231 
organs,  911 
development  of,  889 
external,  development  of,  895 
Geniculate  body,  inner,  319,  326 

outer,  324,  326 
Genu  (knee)  of  corpiis  callosnm,  343 
Germ-epithelium,  894,  898,  S99,  901 
of  ovary,  716,  71S 


Germinal  matter,  10 

membrane,  741,  747 
pole,  732 

spot  or  macula,  17,  732,  734 
vesicle,  17,  732,  734,  73S 
wall,  748 
Giant-cells,  115 
Gingivfe  (gums),  544 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  694,  721,  908 
Glands,  agminated,  605 
arterial,  197 
of  Bartholin,  701 
of  Brunner,  605 
buccal.  544 
carotid,  197 
coccygeal,  197 
conglobate,  208 
of  Duverney,  701 
labial,  544 
lachrymal,  389 
lingual,  570 

lymphatic,  see  Lymphatic  Glands, 
Meibomian,  387 
molar,  544 
mucilaginous,  219 
palatine,  573 
pai'otid,  574 
of  Peyer,  605 

salivary,  574.  See  Salivary  Glands. 
sebaceous,  256 

secreting,  general  anatomy  of,  223 
acini  of,  228 
alveoli  of,  228 
cells  of,  223,  224 
compound,  226,  235 
racemose,  226,  227 
saccular,  226 
tubular,  226,  229 
ducts  of,  227,  229 
envelope  of,  229 
formation  of,  225 
forms  of,  226 

intercellular  canals  of,  228 
lobules  of,  227 
lymphatics  of,  229,  203 
nerves  of,  229 
reservoirs  of,  229 
simple,  226,  235 
solitary,  of  small  intestine,  605 
submaxillary,  576 
sudoriferous,  252 
Glandula  lachrymalis  inferior,  3S9 

socia  parotidis,  575 
Glandulffi  ceruminosffi,  434 
odoiiferfB.  671 
Pacchionii,  379 
Glans  (an  acorn)  clitoridis,  700 

penis,  671 
Glisson's  capsule,  625,  626 
Globus  major  and  minor  of  epididymis-, 

686 
Glomerulus  (dim.   of  glomus,   a  clue   of 

thread)  of  kidney,  657 
Glosso-epiglottic   {y^aa-aa,  the  tongue  ; 
epiglottis)  folds  or  frrenula,  565 
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Glottis  [y\ccTTi9,   the   month-piece  of  a 

wind  instrnment),  528 
Glycogen  {yXvKvs,  sweet ;   yevvdu,  I  pro- 
duce) in  cartilage-cells,  78,  84 

in  liver-cells,  631 
Goblet-cells,  44,  232 
Goitre,  540 
Graaiian  follicles,  716 

enclosure  of  ova  in,  903 

formation  of  wall  of,  903 

maturation  of,  731 

structure  of,  718 
Grandly,  corpuscles  of,  171 
Granular  cells  of  Graafian  follicle,  903 

layer  of  dentine,  553 
Grannie  layer  of  cerebellum,  312 
Granules  in  protoplasm,  4 

streaming  movements  of,  6 
Gristle,  77.    "Scc  Cartilage. 
Ground-plate   of  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles, 65 
Ground-substance,  2 

of  connective  tissue,  58 
Gubernacular   {guherno,    I   guide)    cord, 

90S 
Gubemaculum  testis,  898 
Gullet,  5S5.     Sec  GilsopiiAGrs. 
Gums,  544 

Gustatory  (gusto,  I  taste)  cells,  328 
Gyri  (yvpSs,  a  ring)  of  brain,   333.      See 

Convolution. 
Gyrus,  angular,  337 

fornicatus  (arched  convolution),  340, 
356 


H^JIATOBLASTS  {aT,ua,  blood  ;  l3\aaT6s,  a 
germ),  32 

development  of  red  corpuscles  from, 
38 
Hremin,  27 
Haemoglobin,  26 

crystals  of,  27 
Hfemoglobinometer,  27 
Hairs,  general  anatomy  of,  245 

cuticle  of,  246,  24S 

development  of,  249 

distribution  of,  252 

ending  of  nerve-libres  in,  249 

follicles  of,  247 

growth  of,  252 

medulla  or  pith  of,  246 

muscles  of,  249 

regeneration  of,  251 

root  of,  246 

stem  of,  245 
Hau'-cells  in  semicircular  canals,  454 

in  cochlea,  462,  463 
Hair-follicle,  247 
Hair-papilla,  249 
Hamulus   (dim.    of  hamus,   a  hook)   of 

cochlea,  449 
Haversian  canals,  89 

formation  of,  112 

fringes,  219 


Haversian — continued. 
lamellte,  96 
spaces,  90 
S3'stems,  92 
Head,  development  of,  S07 

morphology  of,  SiS 
Heart,  4S0 

apex  of,  4S8,  493 
atria  of,  4S2,  486 
auricles  of,  482 

capacity  of,  501 

development  of,  S62,  864 

fibres  of,  494 

left,  486 

position  of,  491 

right,  482 

septum  of,  483 
auricular  appendices  of,  4S2,  4S6 
blood-vessels  of,  49S 
bone  of,  493 
capacity  of,  501 
cavities  of,  482 

development  of,  S55,  857,  S6l 
fibro-cartilage  of,  493 
fibrous  rings  of,  493 
fibrous  tissue  of,  493 
furrows  of,  4S2 
ganglia  of,  498,  499 
lining  membrane  of,  500 
lymphatics  of,  498 
margins  and  borders  of,  482 
muscular  fasciculi  of,   arrangement 

of,  494 
nerves  of,  498 
openings  of,  aortic,  489,  493 

auriculo-ventricular,    left,   4S7, 
489 
right,  484,  485 

of  cardiac  veins,  484 

of  coronary  sinus,  484 

of  pulmonary  artery,  4S5 
veins,  4S7 

relations  of,  to  wall  of  thorax, 

493 
tendinous  rings  of,  493 
position  of,  481,  491 
serous  coat  of,  480,  499 
size  and  weight  of,  500 
sinus  venosus  of,  482,  486 
structure  of,  493,  49S 
valves  of,  auriculo-ventricular,  left, 
489 
right,  4S5 
development  of,  866 
Eustachian,  4S4 

development  of,  865 
mitral  or  bicuspid,  489 
sigmoid  or  semilunar,  left,  489 

right,  486 
Thebesian,  4S4 
tricusjad,  485 
veins  of,  4S4 

ventricles,  capacity  of,  501 
development  of,  862 
fibres  of,  495 

3  o 
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Hea-t,  ventricles  oi—contimt,cd. 
left,  488 

position  of,  491,  493 
right,  485 
septum  of,  485,  488 
vortex  of,  495 
Heat- rigor,  7 

Helicine  (eAif,  a  spiral)  arteries,  675 
Helicotrema  (rpii^ua,  a,  hole),  448 
Hel!x,  431 

Hemisphere  vesicle,  832 
Henle,  sheath  of,  in  nerves,  153 

fenestrated  membrane  of,  68,  186 
Hepatic  {rjirap,  the  liver)  artery,  624,  630 
cells,  631 
duct,  625 
lobules,  627 
veins,  625,  630 
Hepato-cj'stic  [rj-n-ap,  the  liver  ;  Kvcrris,  a 

bladder)  ducts,  626 
Hepato-gastric  omentum,  728 
Hepato-renal  ligament,  727 
Hilus  {hilum,  the  mark  or  scar  on  a  bean) 
of  kidney,  649 
of  lymphatic  glands,  210 
of  ovary,  714 
of  spleen,  639 
of  suprarenal  capsules,  643 
Hind-brain,  823 
Hind-gut,  S82 

Hip]30campus   (after   the    fish   of   that 
name)  major,  345 
grey  matter  of,  346 
structure  of,  360 
minor,_  346,  347       .       ■ 
Histogenesis  (ia-rSs,   a  tissue  ;  yevi'dw,   I 
produce),  relation  of;  to  the  layers 
of  the  blastoderm,  2 1 
Histolog}^,  I 
Holoblastic    {o\os,     whole ;     fiKa<n6s,    a 

germ)  ova,  733 
Houston,  folds  of,  in  rectum,  619 
Howship,  pits  of,  in  bone,  115 
Hyaline  [yaXos,  glass)  cartilage,  78 

coat  of  hair-follicle,  247 
Hj'aloid  membrane,  422,  423 

development  of,  S48 
Hydatids  of  Morgagni,  686,  907 
Hymen  {vfiriv,  a  membrane),  701 

development  of,  909 
Hyoid  arch  of  embryo,  Si 5 
Hyo-mandibular  cleft,  Si 6 
Hypoblast  (utto,  under  ;  fiXaaros,  a  germ), 

19,  21,  751 
Hypophysis  {vird,   under ;  cpvu,   I  grow) 

cerebri,  328,  831 
H3'pospadias  (vv6,  under ;  a-rrdou,  I  draw 
out),  910 


iLEO-CiECAL,  or  ileo-colic  valve,  614 
Ileum  (ei'Ae'co,  I  roll),  599,  610.     See  In- 
testine, SMALL, 
diverticula  of,  610 
Impressio  colica,  623 


Impressio — continued. 

duodenalis,  622 

renalis,  622 

vesicalis,  622 

suprarenalis,  622 
Incisor  teeth,  545,  549 

eruption  of,  560,  563 
Incremental  lines  of  dentine,  552 
Incus  (an  an\al),  440 

ligament  of,  442 

origin  of,  817 
Infundibula  (funnels)  of  lungs,  515 

of  kidneys,  651 
Infimdibulum  of  brain,  322,  327 

of  heart,  485 
Infundibuliform  fascia,  683 
Inguinal  (inguen,  the  groin)  canal,  681 

pouches  of  peritoneum,  727 
Inter-brain,  830 
Intercellular  substance,  2 

of  connective  tissue,  58 
Intercolumnar  fascia,  682 
Interglobular    spaces    in    dentine,    552, 

559 
Intermediate  cell-mass,  891 
Intestine,  large,  611 

areolar  or  submucous  coat  of,  613 

development  of,  SSi 

division  of,  611 

glands  of.  613 

length  and  extent  of,  611 

lymphoid  nodules  in,  613 

mucous  membrane  of,  613 

muscular  coat  of,  612 

serous  coat  of,  612 

structure  of,  612 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  614 
Intestine,  small,  599 

development  of,  88 1 

divisions  of,  599 

epithelium  of,  43,  603 

glands  of,  604 

lacteals  of,  602,  607 

length  and  extent  of,  599 

lymphatics  of,  607 

lymphoid  accumulations  in,  605 

movements  of,  60Q 

mucous  membrane  of,  600 

muscular  coat  of,  600 

nerves  of,  607 

serous  coat  of,  599 

structure  of,  599 

submucous  coat  of,  600 

valvulae  conniventes  of,  6oo 

vessels  of,  606 

villi  of,  601 
Intracellular  network,  4 
Intussusception  of  foreign  particles,  6 
Investing  mass  of  Eatlikc,  807 
Iris  Cipis,  a  rainbow),  404 

development  of,  848 

muscular  tissue  of,  406 

nerves  of,  407 

pigment  of,  406 

pillars  of,  397 
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Iris — continued. 

structure  of,  405 

vessels  of,  406 
Island  of  Reil,  333 
Isotropous   {l<ruTp6-Kos,  of  like  character) 

substance  in  muscle,  126 
Isthmus  of  Fallopian  tube,  713 

faucium,  544 

of  thyroid  body,  5  38 

uteri,  707 

Yieusseuii,  483 
Ivory  of  teeth,  550.     Sec  Dextixe. 


Jacobsox's  Ougax,  475 

rudiments  of.  Si  5 
Jaws,    changes    in,    during    growth    of 

teeth,  563 
Jejunum  {jcjunus,  empty),  599,  610 
Joints,  development  of,  S06 


Kaetokinesis  (Kopuoj/,  a  kernel ;  kiVtjtis, 

movement),  16 
Karyo-plasm,  9 
iudneys,  647 

boundary  zone  of,  652 

blood-vessels  of,  656 

connections  of,  649 

■cortical  substance  of,  650 

development  of,  891,  S96 

txcretorj'  apparatus  of,  650 

Hbrous  coat  of,  649 

form  of,  649 

iiilus  of,  649 

horse-shoe,  649 

intertubular  stroma  of,  659 

labyrinth  of  cortex  of,  652 

literature  of,  659 

lobulation  of,  651 

h-nijihatics  of,  659 

medullary  rays  of  cortex  of,  652 
substance  of,  650 

muscular  coat  of,  650 

nerves  of,  659 

papillte  of,  650 

pelvis  of,  65 1 

position  of,  647 

l)}Tamids  of  JIalpighi  in,  650,  651 

size  and  Aveight  of,  648 

sinus  of,  650 

structure  of,  649 

supernumerary,  649 

tubules  of,  651 
course  of,  652 
structure  of,  654 

varieties  of,  649 
Krause's  membrane,  12S 


Labia  majora,  699 

development  of,  909 
minora,  701 
Labial  {labuira,  the  lip)  glands,  544 


Labyrinth  (Aa^vpivOos,  a  maze)  osseou.'--, 
446 

development  of,  850 

membranous,  449 
structure  of,  451 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  389 

canals,  390 

development  of,  S4S 

gland,  389 

sac,  390 
Lacteals,  general  anatomy  of,  33 

plexuses  of,  in  intestine,  607 

relation  to  villi,  602 
Lacuna  magna,  680 
Lacuna;  in  bone,  90 

formation  of,  105 

in  crusta  petrosa,  554 
Lagena  of  cochlea,  853 
Lamellaj  of  bone,  90 

apertures  iu,  92 

decussating  fibres  of,  93 

structure  of,  92 
Lamina  ciuerea  (grey  layer),  322,  329 

cribrosa  (sieve-like  plate)  of  sclerotic, 

393 

elastic,  of  cornea,  397 

fusca,  401 

involuted  medullary,  361 

quadrigemina,  315 

reticularis,  464 

spiral  osseous,  449 

suprachoroidea,  401 
Lanugo  (down),  251 
Larynx  {\dpvy^),  522 

aperture  of,  superior,  520 

cartilages  of,  522 

changes  in,  at  puberty,  525 

development  of,  8S7 

differences  in,  according  to  sex,  525 

interior  of,  528 

laiyngoscopic  appearances  of,  529 

ligaments  and  joints  of,  526 

mucous  membrane  of,  536 

muscles  of,  531 

nerves  of,  538 

pouches  or  saccules  of,  528,  531 

veutricles  or  sinuses  of,  528,  531 

vessels  of,  538 
Lateral  plates  of  embryo,  793 

i-ec!fss  of  fourth  ventricle,  290 
Laxator  tympani,  441 
Lemniscus  (a  riblDon),  318 
Lens  (a  lentil)  crystalline,  425 

capsule  of,  428 

development  of,  847 

changes  in,  with  age,  428 

development  of,  841,  843,  8/5 

epithelium  of  capsule  of,  4:  j 

structure  of,  426 
'  suspensory  ligament  of,  424 
Lienculi  (little  spleens),  639 
Ligament,  66 
Ligaincnta  subflava,  57 
Ligaments  of  bladder,  663,  664 

of  bones  of  ear,  441 
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Ligaments — continued. 

Lroad  of  uterus,  710 

central  of  spinal  cord,  259,  263 

ciliary,  404 

coronary,  623 

costo-colic,  616,  727 

crico-arytenoid,  52S 

crico-thyroid,  526 

falciform  of  liver,  623 

gastro-phrenic,  727 

gastro-sx)lenic,  727 

hepato-renal,  727 

liyo-epiglottic,  525 

lateral  of  liver,  623 

of  ovary,  710 

palpebral,  387 

peritoneal,  589 

pleuro-colic,  616 

pubo-prostatic,  669 

round  of  liver,  623 
of  uterus,  710 

spiral,  456,  460 

suspensory  of  clitoris,  700 
of  crystalline  lens,  424 
of  diaphragm,  502 
of  liver,  623 
of  penis,  671 

thyr'o-arytenoid,  527 

thyro-epiglottic,  525 

thyro-byoid,  526 

of  uterus,  710 
Ligamentum  denticulatum,  37S 

latum  pulmonis,  502 

nucbte,  57 

pectinatum  iridis,  398 

suspensorium  (of  bladder),  665 
Ligula,  290,  304 

Limbs,  attitude  and  position  of,  during 
development,  804 

origin  and  formation  of,  802 
Limbus  of  spiral  lamina,  457 

luteus  of  retina,  409 
Limiting  membrane,  external,  of  Brunn, 

474 
Linea  splendens,  375 
Lingula,  306 
Lips,  544 

development  of.  Si  3,  S14 
Liquor  Cotunnii,  446 
"  folliculi,  717 

Morgagni,  428 
Literature  of, 

alimentary  canal,    development    of, 
917 

blastoderm,  914 

blood-corpuscles,  39 

blood-vessels,  201 
development  of,  917 

bone,  117 

brain,  384 

cartilage,  86 

cells,  22 

connective  tissue,  72 

development  in  general,  912 

ear,  476 


Literature  of — continued. 

embryology,    general    relations    of, 

913 

epithelium,  54 

eye,  429 

Fallopian  tube,  714 

gravid  uterus,  decidua  and  placenta, 

914 
hairs,  257 

head  and  face,  development  of,  915 
heart,  501 

development  of,  917 
intestine,  small,  611 
kidney,  659 
larynx,  538 
liver,  634 

development  of,  917 
lungs,  521 

development  of,  917 
lymphatic  system,  218 
malformations,  918 
mammary  gland,  725 
muscles,  136 
nails,  257 
nervous  tissue,  182 

system,    central,    development 
of,  915 
oesophagus,  588 
ova,  discharge  of,  721 
ovary,  721 
ovum,  913 
pancreas,  917 
peripheral  nerves,  development  of, 

916 
pituitary  body,  development  of,  915 
secreting  glands,  230 
sense-organs,  development  of,  916 
skeleton,  trunk  and  limbs,  develop- 
ment of,  915 
skin,  257 
spinal  cord,  3S4 
spleen,  643 
stomach,  598 
suprarenal  body,  647 

development  of,  916 
synovial  membranes,  222 
teeth,  565 
testis,  699 
tongue,  573 
trachea,  521 
urethra  and  penis,  681 
urinary  bladder,  668 
in-ogenital  system,  development  of, 

907 
utero-gestation,  human,  914 
uterus,  714 
Littre,  glands  of,  6S0 
Liver,  620 

accessory,  626 

cells  of,  631 

coats  of,  626 

development  of,  884 

ducts  of,  625 

excretory  apparatus  of,  625 

fissures  of,  623 
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Liver — continued. 

fosste  ou,  622,  623 
impressions  on,  622 
ligaments  of,  623 
lobes  of,  620,  622 
lobules  of,  627 
l3"nipliatics  of,  6^^ 
nerves  of,  625 
position  of,  623 
size  and  weight  of,  620 
specific  gravity  of,  620 
structure  of,  626 
surfaces  of,  620,  621,  622 
varieties  of,  626 
vessels  of,  624,  628 
Lobes  of  cerebellum,  306 

antero-superior,  307 

biveutral,  307 

central,  306 

ci'escentic,  anterior,  307 
posterior,  307 

posterior  inferior,  307 

quadrate,  307 

slender,  307 
of  cerebrum, 

central,  333 

falciform,  341 

frontal,  334 

limbic,  340 

occipital,  337 

olfactory,  334 

parietal,  336 

temporo-splienoidal,  338 
of  liver,  620,  622 
of  testis,  687 
Lobule  of  ear,  431 
Lobides  of  cerebrum,  cuneate,  339 
lingual,  340 
occipital,  339 
parietal,  336 
quadrate,  339 
Lobulus  Spigelii,  622 
Locus  cceruleus,  304 

perforatus  anticus,  330 
perforatus  posticus,  327 
Lungs,  503 

changes  in,  at  birth,  507 
colour  of,  506 
development  of,  SS7 
fissures  of,  504 
fcetal  state  of,  507 
form  of,  503 
lobes  of,  504 
lobules  of,  518 
lymphatics  of,  520 
nerves  of,  521 
physical  properties  of,  506 
structure  of,  516 
surfaces  and  borders  of,  504 
vessels  of,  518,  520 
Lunula  (dim.  of  luna)  of  nails,  244 
Lunulse  of  Gianuzzi,  580 

of  semilunar  valves,  490 
Lymph  (lympha,  water),  33 
formation  of,  34 


Lymphatic  system,  general  anatomy  of, 
201 
development  of,  677 
ganglions,  208 
glands,  208 

blood-vessels  of,  213 
development  of,  87  7 
distribution  of,  209 
function  of,  213 
relation  oflymphatic  vessels  to, 

213 
structure  of,  210 
hearts,  20S 
nodules,  213 
tissue,  70 
vessels,  33,  201 

afferent  and  efferent,  209 
anastomoses  of,  201 
capillary,  204 
coats  of,  203 

development  of,  208,  S77 
distribution  of,  201 
epithelium  of,  203,  204 
lacteal.      Sea  Lacteals. 
orifices  of,  216 
origin  of,  201 
lacunar,  203 
plexiform,  201 
in  serous  cavities,  203 
perivascular,  201 
relation  to  cell-spaces  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  205 
structure  of,  203 
terminations  of,  207 
valves  of,  204 
vessels  of,  204 

of  various  organs  and  tissues. 
See  the  Orgaks  and  Tissues. 
LjTnph-channel,  211 
Lymph-sinus,  211 
Lymph-spaces,  203 
Lymphoid  cells,  70 
cords,  211 
tissue,  70,  213 
Lyra,  348 


Macula  acustica,  450 

structure  of,  455 

germinativa  (germinal  spot),  734 

lutea  (yellow  spot),  409,  420 
Malleus  (a  hammer),  439 

ligaments  of,  441 

origin  of,  817 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of  spleen,  642 

layer  of  skin,  237 

pyramids  of  kidney,  650 
Llammary  {mamma,  the  breast)  glands, 
721 

changes  in  epithelium  of,  723 

differences  according  to  sex,  724 

structure  of,  723 

varieties  of,  724 

vessels  and  ner^;ss  of,  724 
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Mammilla  (the  nipple),  721 
Mandibular  {mandibula,  a  jaw)  arcli  in 
embryo,  815 

plates,  811 
Mantle  of  hemisphere-vesicle,  832 
]\Ianubrium  (handle)  of  the  malleus,  439 
.Marginal  cells  of  salivary  glands,  580 
Margo    acutus    and    obtusus    of    heart, 

482 
Marrow,  98 

development   of  red   corpuscles  in, 

37 

foetal,  no 
I^Iastoid  cells,  437 
Matrix  of  cartilage,  78 

formation  of,  85 

of  elastic  cartilage,  82 

of  fibro-cartilage,  &^ 

nuclear,  9 

of  nails,  244 
Maxillary  plates,  811 
Meatus  auditorius  externus,  433 

of  nose,  471 

urinarius,  701,  703 

venosus,  871 
Meckel's  cartilage,  817 
Mediastinum  [mcdius    the  middle  ;    sto, 
I  stand),  477 

testis,  6S7 
Medulla  oblongata,  280 

anterior  area  of,  284 

anterior  columns  of,  289 

blood  supply  of,  38 1 

development  of,  823,  825,  828 

external  characters  of,  280 

fissures  of,  28 1 

internal  structure  of,  291 

lateral  area  of,  284 

lateral  columns  of,  2S8 

limits  and  size  of,  281 

posterior  area  of,  2S4 

posterior  columns  of,  286 

pyramids  of,  289 

raphe  of,  297 
IMedulla  spinalis  (spinal  marrow),  259 
Medullary  artery,  100 

canal   of   bone,   formation  of,    no, 

113 

centre,  788 

of  cerebellum,  313 

of  cerebrum,  354 
groove,  789 
plates,  749,  789 
segments  in  ner%'e-fibres,  143 
sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  141 

chemical  composition  of,  144 

rod-like  and  reticular  structures 
in,  143 
spaces,  107 
stria,  326 

tube,  749,  790,  819 
velum,  superior,  304 

inferior,  305,  308 
Meibomian  glands,  387 
JMeissner,  plexus  of,  608 


!Membrana  adamantinse,  560 
flaccida,  436 
fusca,  393 
granulosa  of  Graafian  follicles,  71S, 

900,  903 
limitans,  410,  419 
nictitans,  386 
propria,  70 

of  glands,  223,  229 
of  mucous  membranes,  232 
tympani,  435 

secondary,  437 
ilembranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
371 
mucous,  serous,  &c.      See  Mucous 
AND  Sekous  Membranes. 
Meninges  (iJ-vviy^,  a  membrane),  371 
Meroblastic  [fJ-ffios,  a  part ;  PKacrrds,  germ) 
ova,  732 

segmentation  of,  745 
Mesencephalon  {fxeaos,  middle  ;  ijKecpaAoy, 

the  brain),  826,  829 
Mesentery  (IVrepoj',  intestine),  5S9,  725 

development  of,  880 
Mesoblast,  19,  21,  751 

KciUiker's  views  on,  757 
origin  of,  753,  754 
Mesoblastic  somites,  792 
Mesocfficum,  5S9,  614,  725 
Mesocolon,  589,  616,  725 
Mesoderm  (,ueaos,  middle  ;    5(p,ua,  skin), 

19,  752 
Mesonephros  [vapp^s,  the  kidney),  890 
Mesorchium  (opx'J,  a  testicle),  683 
IMesorectum,  589,  618,  725 
Metanephros  {/J-iTci,  behind  ;    ve(pp6s,  the 
kidney),  890,  895 

parts  formed  from,  911 
Metencephalon,  828 
Meynert's  views  of  the  relations  of  parts 

of  nervous  system,  370 
Micro-millimeter,  467  note 
Midbrain,  823,  829 
Midgut,  886 
Migratory  cells,  30 

of  connective  tissue,  66 

pigment  in,  77 
Milk,  724 
Milk-teeth,    549.       Sea    Teeth,     teji- 

PORARY. 

Mitral  valve,  489 

Modiolus  (the  nave  of  a  wheel),  44S,  449 

Molar  glands,  544 

Molar  [mola,  a  mill)  teeth,  547,  549 

Molecular  base  of  chyle,  39 

movement  of  pigment  granules,  77 
Mons  veneris,  699 

development  of,  909 
Morsus  diaboli  (devil's  bite),  713 
Mouth,  544 

development  of,  813,  S83 
Mucigeu,  225,  579,  593 
Mucilaginous  glands,  219 
Mucin,  44,  69 
Mucin-cells  of  salivary  glands,  580 
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i\rucous  alveoli  of  salivaiy  glands,  579 
Mucous  niorabrane,  general  anatomy  of, 

231 

attachment  of,  231 

basement  membrane  of,  232 

blood-vessels  of,  234 

connective  tissue  of,  233 

corium  of,  232,  233 

distribution  of,  231 

division  of,  231 

epithelium  of,  232.  &C  Epithelium. 

folds  and  valves  of,  231 

glands  of,  235.     Sec  Glands. 

lymphatic  nodules  of,  213 

lymphatics  of,  234 

lymphoid  tissue  of,  234 

muscular  tissue  of,  232,  233 

nerves  of,  234 

papillne  of,  234 

physical  properties  of,  232 

structure  of,  232 

villi  of,  234 
Mucous  tissue,  69 
Mucus,  235 
Miiller,  muscle  of,  3S8 
Miillerian  duct,  89 1,  894 

parts  formed  from,  S94,  S97,  904 

fibres  in  retina,  41S,  421 
!Multicuspidate   {inultus,   many  ;   cuspis, 

a  point)  teeth,  54S 
Multiplication  of  cells,  11 

endogenous,  15 
Muscle-columns,  127 
Muscle-plates  in  embryo,  132,  79S 
Muscle-prisms,  127 
Jluscle-rods,  124 
Muscles,  arytcBoideus  obliqiuis,  536 

aryteno-epiglottidean,  536 

arytenoid,  536 

ciliary,  404 

compressor  urethrre,  679 

comigator  cutis  aui,  620 

cremaster,  6S2 

crico-arytenoid,  lateral,  533 
posterior,  533 

crico-thyroid,  531 

detrusor  urina',  667 

erectores  clitoridis,  700 

kerato-cricoid,  533 

lingual,  570,  571 

orbicularis  palpebrarum,  3S7 

of  pinna  of  ear,  432 

portio  ary-vocalis  of  thyro-epiglotti- 
deus,  535 

reoto-coccygeal,  618 

sphincter.     See  Sfhinctek. 

stapedius,  443 

sustentator  tunicEe  mucosie,  620 

tensor  tympani,  442 

'thyro-arytenoid,  534 

thyro-epiglottidean,  535 
Muscles,  development  of,  79S 

of  limbs,  origin  of,  S06 
Muscular  tissue,  general  anatomy  of,  118 

involuntary,  133 


Muscular  tissue,  involuntary — continited. 
cardiac,  135 

nerves  of,  175 
plain,  133 

attachment  of,  134 
development  of,  135 
distribution  of,  134 
nerves  of,  135,  174 
voluntary,  iiS,  258 

appearances  of,  under  polarized 

light,  126 
blood-vessels  of,  130 
changes  of,  iu  contraction,  125 
cleavage  into  disks,  122 
corpuscles  of,  123 
cross-stripes  of,  121 
development  of,  132 
fasciculi  of,  119 
fibres  of,  1 1 9 

branched,  120 

ending  of,  120,  130 

figure  and  measurement  of, 

119 
structure  of,  I20 
fibrils  of,  121 
growth  of,  132 
lacerti  of,  118 
nerves  of,  131,  175 

terinination  of,  175 
nuclei  of,  123 
optical  appearances,  121 
pale,  123 
red,  123 

vessels  in,  131 
sheath  of,  118 
views  on  structure  of,  127 
Muscularis  mucosse,  232,  233 
Musculi  papillares,  485,  4S8,  495 
function  of,  4S6 
pectinati,  4S3,  486 
Musculi  pubo-vesicales.  666 
ilyelin  (fxviX6s,  marrow),  144 
Myeloplaxes,  100,  115 
Myocardium  {nvs,  a  muscle  ;  KapZla.,  the 

heart),  493 
Myolemma  (Ae'^.ua,  a  husk  or  rind.),  J 20 


Nails,  general  anatomy  of,  243 
formation  of,  245 
growth  of,  245 
lunula  of,  244 
matrix  of,  244 
structure  of,  244 
ITares  (nostrils),  anterior,  468 

posterior,  469 
Nasal  {nasus,  the  nose)  duct,  390 
fossse,  470 

development  of,  812 
pits,  primary,  812 
processes,  external,  813 
Negro,  cause  of  colour  in  skin  of,  23S 
Nerve  or  nerves,  auditory,  45 1 

cochlear  division  of,  465 
origin  of  from  cerebrum,  367 
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yerve  or  Nerves,  amlitorj' — continued. 
in  medulla  oblongata,  295 
vestibular  division  of,  451 
3erebro-spinal,  general  anatomy  of, 

arrangement  of  funiculi  in,  152 
construction  of,  150 
degeneration  of,  179 
development  of,  178,  836 
distribution  of,  to  glands,  229 
fibres  of.     See  Neuve-Fibhes. 
lymjiliatics  of,  154 
origins  or  roots  of,  158,  275 
plexiform  arrangement  of,  1 54 
regeneration  of,  179 
relation  of  sympathetic  to,  153 
sheath  of,  150 
terminations  of,  159,  25S 
in  cardiac  muscle,  175 
in  end-bulbs,  169 
in  involuntary  muscles,  174 
in    networks    or    terminal 

plexuses,  161,  173,  399 
in  Pacinian  bodies,  164 
in  tactile  cells,  161 
in     tactile    corpuscles     or 

touch  bodies,  162 
in  voluntary  muscles,  175 
vessels  of,  154 
cranial,  development  of,  S37 

origins  of,  in  medulla  oblongata, 
294,  295,  363  ct  seq. 
from  eneephalon,  363 
facial,  in  embryo,  837,  839 

origin  of,  from  cerebrum,  367 
fifth,  in  embryo,  S37,  838 

origin  of,  365 
fourth  or  trochlear,  origin  of,  365 
glosso-pharyngeal,  in  embr3'o,  840 
origin  of,  from  brain,  368 

in  medulla  oblongata,  294 
iiypoglossal,  in  embryo,  838 
origin  of,  369 

in  medulla  oblongata,  294 
of  limbs,  origin  of,  806 
olfactory,  in  embryo,  838 
distribution  of,  474 
origin  of,  363 
structure  of,  475 
optic,  in  embryo,  846 
membranes  of,  378 
origin  of,  363 
pneumogastric  or  vagus,  in  embi'yo, 
837,  840 
origin  of,  from  brain,  368 

in  medulla  oblongata,  294 
relation  of  meninges  to,   372,  375, 

sixth  or  abducent,  in  embryo,  S38 
origin  of,  from  brain,  366 

spinal,  development  of,  836 

origin  of,  from  spinal  cord,  275 

spinal    accessory,     origin    of,    from 
brain,  369 

in  medulla  oblongata,  294 


Nerve  or  nerves — continued. 

sympathetic  or  ganglionic,  137 
development  of,  840 
relation  to  cerebro-spinal  nerves,. 

153 

structure  of,  145 

third  or  oculomotor,  origin  of,  364 
in  embrj'o,  830. 
Nerve-cells,  145 

of  ccrebellimi,  311 

of  cerebrum,  357,  358 

connection  with  fibres,  148 

distribution  and  shape  of,  145 

in  ganglia,  156 

in  spinal  cord,  271 

structure  of,  147 
Nerve-fibres,  125 

afferent  or  centrip)etal,  137 

arrangement  of,    in    nervous  cords, 

153  . 

connexion  with  cells,  148 
course  of,  in  nerve-trunks,  154 
dark-bordered  or  medullated,  139 
axis  cylinder  of,  140 
division  of,  157 
medullar^^  sheath  of,  141 
nuclei  of,  143,  144 
primitive  sheath  of,  144 
sheath  of  Schwann  of,  144 
white  substance  of,  141 
development  of,  178 
efferent  or  centrifugal,  137 
pale  or  non-meduUated,  138,  145 
terminations.     See  Nerves,  Ceke- 

BRO-Si'INAL. 

varicose,  139 
Nerve-glands,  840 
Nervous  networks  and  plexuses,  174 

substance,    structural    elements    of, 

137 

Nervous    system,    general  anatomy    of, 

137 

descriptive  anatomy  of  central  organs 
of,  259 

development  of,  818 
Neural  centre,  788 

crest,  837 

tube,  790 
Neurilemma  {vevpov,  a  nerve ;    \enjj.a,  a 
peel  or  skin)  of  nerves,  151 

of  spinal  cord,  375 
Neurenteric  canal,  759 
Neuro-epidermal  layer  of  blastoderm,  750 
Neuroglia  (vedpov,  a  nerve  ;   yAia,  glue), 

149,  270 
Neuroglia-cells,  270 
Neuro-keratin  {Kepas,  horn),  271 
Nipple,  721,  722 

Nodes  and  internodes  of  Kanvier,  141 
Nodule  (dim.  of  nodus,  a  knot)  of  cere- 
bellum, 308 
Nodulus  Arantii,  490 
Nose,  468 

cartilages  of,  469 

development  of,  812,  854  ' 
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i:iose— continued. 

fossaj  or  cavities  of,  470 
meatus  of,  471 
mucous  membrane  of,  471 
olfactory  region  of,  473 
vessels  of,  476 
Kotcli  of  Eivini.  436 
Notochord  {putos,    the   hack  :   X"P^V,   a 

string),  749,  790,  796 
Nuclear  fluid,  9 

matrix,  9 
I^uclei  {mtdcus,  a  kernel)  of  blood-cor- 
puscles, 24 
of  cartilage  cells,  78 
of  cells,  in  general,  3,  8 
chemical  nature  of,  10 
hyaloid  zone  of,  10 
structure  of,  9,  257 
of  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  31 
of  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  65 
division  of,  12,  257 
of  epithelial  cells,  42 
of  fat  cells,  74 
of  muscle,  123 
of  nerve-fibres,  143,  144 
of  origin  of  nerves,  158 
pontis,  300 

of  superficial  arcuate  fibres,  297 
Nucleolus  (dim.  oi  nucleus),  g 
Nucleo-plasm  {nucleus,  a  kernel ;  -KAdaa-u, 

I  form),  9 
Nucleus   amygclalte   {amygdala,    an    al- 
mond), 353 
of  auditory  nerve,   accessor}',   303, 
.    368 

inner  or  principal,  295,  302,  367 
outer  or  superior,  303,  368 
cairdatus,  351,  353 
emboliforniis,  310,  313 
fastigii,  310,  313 
of  facial  nerve,  302,  367 
of  fifth  nerve,  inferior  sensory,  366 
motor,  302,  366 
superior  sensory,  302,  315,  366 
of  fourth  nerve,  315,  365 
globosus,  310,  313 
of  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  294,  368 
hypoglossal  nerve,  294,  369,  370 
lateralis  of  medulla  oblongata,  292 
lentidilaris,  351,  353 
of  olivary  body,  295 
of  optic  thalamus,  antei'ior,  325 

outer,  325 
of  pneumogastric  nerve,  368 
red,  318 

of  sixth  nerve,  315,  365 
of  spinal  accessory,  369 
superior  olivary,  301 
of  tegmentum,  318 
of  third  nerve,  315,  364 
Siitiition  of  cells,  relation  to  secr|iion 
of,  224 
use  of  fat  in,  76 
Nyiephse,  700 

devel  )pment  of,  909 


Obex  (a  bar),  290 

Oblique  vein  of  the  heart,  484 

Ocular  vesicle,  primarj',  823,  841 

secondarj',  844 
Odontoblast  {odovs,  gen.  oSSutos,  a  tooth, 

^Kaa-Tos,  a  germ),  550 
CEcoid  {oIkos,  a  house),  28 
Qisophagus  {ot'Ji  or  otao},  obs.    =   <pfpi^, 
I  bear  ;  cpayeTv,  to  eat),  585 
coats  of,  586 
development  of,  S79 
glands  of,  58  7 
structure  of,  5S6 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  5S7 
Olfactory  cells,  473 
lobes,  334 

formation  of,  361 
development  of,  835 
structure  of,  361,  363 
mucous  membrane,  473 
nerve,  distribution  of,  474 

structure  of,  475 
pits,  primary,  812 
Olivary  {oliva,  an  olive)  body,  28S 
capsule  of,  289 
development  of,  832 
nucleus  of,  295 
nucleus,  295 
peduncle,  295 
Omenta,  589,  727 

Omentum,  gastro-colic  or  great,  730 
gastro-splenic,  639,  727 
liepato-gastric  or  lesser,  728 
Omphalo-raesenteric  {oficpa\6y,  the  navel; 
fj-eaos,  middle  ;  ivnpov,  the  bowel) 
veins,  871 
vessels,  763 
Operculum  (covering,  or  lid)  of  insula, 

331  .  ,  ,    , 

Opisthotic  {uTTLffdeu,  behind  ;  oZs  gen  wt6s, 
the    ear)    centre    of    ossification, 
810 
Optic  commissure,  328,  363 
cup,  842,  844 
nerve,  development  of,  846 
origin  of,  363 

relations  of  meninges  to,  378 
thalami,  324,  344 

blood  suppl}'  of,  381 
development  of,  831 
tract,  363 

development  of,  831 
vesicle,  primary,  823,  841 
secondary,  844 
Ora  serrata  (serrated  border),  408,  420 
Organon  adamantine,  559 
Os  cordis,  493 

orbiculare  sen  lenticulare,  440 
tincffi,  706 
uteri  externum,  706 
uteri  internum,  707 
Osier's  phenomenon,  32 
Osseous  matter,  primary  and  secondary, 
no 
tissue,  87.     See  Bone. 
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Ossicula  anditiis,  439 
Ossification,  loi 

in  cartilage,  105 

in  menibraiie,  102 

subperiosteal,  112 
Osteoblasts  (otrriov,  a  bone  ;    ^Xaaros,  a 

germ),  104 
Osteoclasts    (reAoo,    I  break),    iii,    115, 

562 
Osteodentine  [dens,  a  tooth),  564 
Osteogen  {■yivvdoj,  I  produce),  103 
Osteoporosis  (tto'^oj,  a  pore),  113 
Ostium    abdominale  of  Fallopian   tube, 

713 

uteri,  707 

uterinum  of  Fallopian  tube,  707,  713 
Otic  vesicle,  primarj',  848 
Otoconia  (oSs  gen.  wt6s,  an  ear ;    Kovia, 

sand),  450 
Otoliths  [\iQos,  a  stone),  450,  455 
Ovaries  [ovum,  an  egg),  714 

development  of,  894,  898 

ligaments  of,  710 

nerves  of,  720 

size,  weight,  and  position  of,  714 

structure  of,  716 

vessels  ""'f,  720 
Oviducts,  713 
Ovula  Nobothi,  710 
Ovum,  731 

development  of,  in  general,  747 
progressive,  903 
special  history  of,  763 

enclosure  of,    in   Graafian   follicles, 

.    903  . 

in  uterine  decidua,  776 
fecundation  of,  18,  739 
formation  of,  900 
holoblastic,  733 
human,  early  stages  of,  772    • 
mammalian,  733 

cell-nature  of,  16 
maturation  of,  17,  735 
membranes  of,  763 
meroblastic,  732 

segmentation  of,  745 
ovarian,  731 

production  of  embryonic  cells  in,  iS 
segmentation  of,  741 

in  animals,  741 

in  mammals,  743 
segmentation  cavity  of,  742 
separation  of,  from  ovary,  73S 
Oxyntic  (o|i;s,  acid)  cells,  596 
glands,  594 


Pacinian  bodies,  161,  164 
development  of,  169 
distribution  of,  165 
ending  of  nerve-fibres  in,  16S 
function  of,  169 
relation  of  perineurium  ti',  167 
iu  the  skin,  243 


Pacinian  bodies — continued. 

structure  of,  165 

vessels  of,  169 
Palate,  573 

glands  of,  574 
Palmse  plicata^,  707 
Palpebrfe  {jxilpchra,  an  eyelid),  385 
Pancreas  (ttS;/,  all  ;  Kpia^,  flesh),  634 

development  of,  886 

duct  of,  637 

head  and  tail  of,  634 

lesser,  363,  note 

position  of,  634 

size  and  weight  of,  635 

structure  of,  637 

surfaces  of,  635,  636 

varieties  of,  637 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  637 
Panniculus  (a  garment)  adiposus,  239 
Papilla  foliata,  568 

lachrymalis,  385 
Papula,  circumvallate,  566 

conical,  568 

dental,  556 

filiform,  569 

fungiform,  5 68 

of  mucous  membranes,  234 

of  skin,  241,  243 

of  tongue,  365 
Parachordal  (-n-apa,  near  ;  x°P^V,  a  string, 
viz.,    the    notochord)    cartilages, 
807 
Parenchymal  {TTapiyxv,ua,   interstitial  in- 
fusion) tissue,  55 
Parepididymis  {-Kapa.  iiear;  cpididj'mis), 

694 
Parietal  wall  of  embryo,  751 
Paroophoron  {-Kapd,  near ;    woipopos,  bear- 
ing eggs),  901 
Parostosis,  105 
Parotid  gland,  574 

connections  of,  575 

duct  of,  576 

position  of,  574 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  576 
Parovarium  (Trapa,  near  ;  ovarium,  ovary), 

.7.-°. 
Pars  ciliaris  retince,  408,  420 

intermedia  of  vulva,  702 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  299,  310,  313 

of  cerebrum,  316 

of  corpus  callosum,  330 

of  pineal  gland,  326,  348 
Penis,  671 

development  of,  909 

form  and  attachments  of,  671 

glands  of,  671 

integument  of,  671 

ligament,  suspensory  of,  671 

lymphatics  of,  676 

nerves  of,  672,  676 

vessels  of,  672,  674,  676 
Peptic  cells,  596 
Perforated  space,  anterior,  330 

posterior,  322,  327 
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Perforating  fibres  in  bone,  94 

in  cement,  554 
Pericardium   (irepf,    about  ;    KapSia,    Uie 
heart),  478 
development  of,  858 
cardiac,  499 

vestigial  fold  of,  480,  874 
Perichondrium     (irepi,    about ;     x'^^^pos, 

cartilage),  78 
Perilymph,  446 

Perilymphaugeal  {a')'yf7oy,  a  vessel)  no- 
dules), 213 
Perimysium  {/j-vs,  a  muscle),  118 
Perineum,  development  of,  909 
Perineurium  {vevpov,  a  nerve),  151 
Periosteum  {odTiov,  a  bone),  98 
Peristaltic    {-jTepiaTiWa},    I    constrict    or 
narrow)  movement  of  intestines, 
600 
Peritoneum  (irepf,  about ;  nivw,  I  stretch), 

588,  725 

continuity  of,  traced,  725 

formation  of  folds  of,  882 
Perivascular  lymphatics,  201 
of  spleen,  643 

sheath,  375 
Perivitelline  (vitellus,  yolk)  space,  17 
Pes  (foot)  accessorius,  346 

hippocampi,  345 

pedunculi,  315,  316 
Peyer's  glands,  605 

patches,  606 
Pharyngeal  tubercle,  5S3.     (>S'ce  Vol.  I.) 
Pharynx  ((^apw|),  583 

attachments  of,  583 

development  of,  879 

mucous   membrane   and   glands   of, 

5S4 
Pia  mater,  371,  375 
Pigment,  76 

deposition  of,  in  cells,  8 
distribution  of,  76 
in  the  skin,  238 
Pigment-cells,  76 

Pigment-molecules,  movements  of,  77 
Pineal    (^;mea,    a    pine-cone)    body    or 
gland,  326 
development  of,  830,  831 
Pinna  (a  feather),  431 
development  of,  854 
ligaments  of,  432 
muscles  of,  432 
structure  of,  431 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  433 
Pit  of  stomach,  590 

Pituitary   {intuita,    phlegm    or    mucus) 
body,  328 
development  of,  328,  825,  831 
membrane  of  nose,  471 
Placenta  {-KhaKovs,  gen.  ttArkowtos,  a  flat 
cake), 
circulation  in,  785 
development  of,  early,  779 
relation  of  fcetal  and  maternal  ele- 
ments in,  784 


Placenta — conti-Aued. 

relation  of  uteiine  glands  to,  785 

structure  of,  782 
Placentation,  779 
Plasma  {irXdaaco,  I  form)  of  blood,  23 

of  lymph,  33 
Plasma-cells,  65 
Pleura?  {-KKivpa.,  a  rib  or  side),  502 

development  of,  886 

extent  and  limits  of,  502 

structure  of,  503 
Pleuro-peritoneal  space,  793 
Plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels,  201 

of  nerves,  154 

Auerbach's,  608 
Meissner's,  608 
myentericus  (juCy,  muscle  ;  fyre- 

pov,  intestine),  174,  608 
tj-mpauic,  445 

of  veins,  hemorrhoidal,  619 

pampiniform  {pampinus,  a  ten- 
dril), 697,  720 
vaginal,  705 
Plexuses,  termination  of  nerves  in,  i6r 
Plica  gubernatrix  (guiding  fold),  907,  908 

semilunaris  of  eyelid,  385 
Polar  globules,  17 

extrusion  of,  736 
Pomum  Adami  (Adam's  apple),  522 
Pons  (bridge)  hepatis,  623 

Varolii,  299 

blood  supply  of,  3S1 

development  of,  S29 

grej-  matter  of,  300 
Porta  hepatis,  624 
Portal  canals,  62S 

vein,  624,  628 
Portio  dura,  367 

mollis,  367 
Porus  opticus,  409 
Postoral  {2Mst,    behind  ;    os,    oris,    the 

mouth)  visceral  arches,  S08,  815 
Prsecuneus,  339     , 
Premolars,  547 
Preoral   {prce,    before ;    os,   the    mouthj 

visceral  arches,  808 
Prepuce  (lorceputmrn,  foreskin),  671,  700 

development  of,  910 
Prickle-cells,  47,  237 
Primitive  fibrillne  of  nerves,  141 

groove,  748,  787 

sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  144 

streak  or  trace  of  embryo,  748,  787 
Primordial  {jjrimus,  first ;  orclior,  I  begin) 
kidney,  889 

ova,  900 

vertebrte,  792 
Principal   cephalic   flexure    of    embryo, 
802 

disk  in  muscle-fibres,  128 
Procerebrum  {pro,  fore ;  cerebrum,  brain), 

826 
Processus  brevis  vel  obtusus,  440 

gracilis,  440 

orbicularis,  440 
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Processus  reticularis,  266 

vaginalis  peritonei,  6S3 
Proctodeum,  8S4 
Promontory  of  tympanum,  437 
Pronephros   (Trpb,    before ;     pe(pp6s,    the 

kidney)  890,  894 
Pronucleus,  female,  18 

formation  of,  736 
male,  18 

formation  of,  739 
Pronuclei,    female  and  male,   fusion  of, 

.740 
Prootic  (irpt),  before  ;  ods,  gen.  wrSs,  the 

ear)  centre  of  ossification,  810 
Prosencephalon  (TrpSs,  before  ;  iyKi<pa\ov, 

the  brain),  826,  832 
Prostate  {-^pi,    before  ;    iVrrj^i,    I  place) 
gland,  669 
anterior,  68 1 
lobes  of,  669,  670 
secretion,  670 

sliape,  size  and  position  of,  669 
structure  of,  670 
vessels  and  nerves,  670 
Protoplasm    {-npSiTos,    first ;    irXaffcrai,     1 
form)  of  cells,  3 
chemical  and  other  changes  occurring 

in,  8 
constitution  of,  3 
contraction  of,  5 
effect  of  electric  and  other  stimuli 

on,  7 
fibrils  of,  4 
granules,  in,  4 
reaction  of,  4 
vacuoles  in,  3 
I'rotovertebrse  {npuTos,  first  ;  vertebrte), 
792 
cleavage  of,  793 
Protovertebral  columns,  793 

somites,  792 
Pseudopodia  (\pevB7]s,    false  ;   ttovs,    gen. 

TToSSs,  a  foot),  5 
Pseudostomata  {aTOfia,  a  mouth),  216 
Pudendum,  699 
Pulmonary  artery.     See  Artery. 

veins.  See  Veins. 
Pulp-cavity  of  teeth,  550 
Pulvinar  (a  cushion),  324 
Punctum  lachrymale,  385 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  404,  405 
Pupillary  membrane,  847 
Purkinje,  cells  of,  312 

fibres  of,  500 
Pyloric  glands,  594 
Pvlorus   {wvAwpSs,    a  gate-keeper),   589, 

598 
Pyi'amidal  nuclei  of  medulla  oblongata, 
295 
tract  of  spiual  cord,  277,  298 
Pyramid  in  cerebellum,  307 
of  thyroid  body,  538 
in  tympanum,  438 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata,  anterior, 
289 


Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata — 
continued. 
decussation  of,  289 
development  of,  829 
posterior,  287 
of  kidne}',  Malpighi's,  650,  652 


Racemose  [racemus,  a  cluster  of  grapes) 

glands,  226,  227 
Ranvier,  constricting  band  of,  142 

nodes  of,  141 
Raphe  {pa<pi),  a  seam)  of  corpus  callosum, 
342 
of  medulla  oblongata,  297 
of  scrotum,  6S2 
of  tongue,  565 
Recessus  labyrintlii,  S49 
Recto-uterine  folds,  710 
Recto-vaginal  pouch,  727 
Recto-vesical  pouch,  664,  725 
Rectum  {infcstinum  rectum,  the  straight 
intestine),  611,  616 
columns  of,  619 
connections  of,  618 
length  of,  617 
position  and  course  of,  616 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  619 
Regeneration  of  textures,  22.      See  also 

the  various  Tissues. 
Reissner,  membrane  of,  457,  459 
Renes  succenturiati  (reserve  kidneys),  643 
Reproductive  organs,  external,  develop- 
ment of,  908 
development  of,  889,  897 
female,  699 
male,  668 
Respiration,  organs  of,  502 
Restiform  [restis,  a  rope)  bodies,  2S7 

development  of,  829 
Rete  mirabile,  184 
mucosum,  237 
vasculosum  testis,  691 
Reticular  lamina  of  cochlea,  462 

tissue,  70 
Reticulum  of  nervous  centres,  149 
Retina  {rcte,  a  net),  408 

ciliary  part  of,  408,  420 
colour  of,  408,  417 
development  of,  841,  845,  846 
layers  of,  409 

ganglionic,  411 
molecular,  inner,  412 

outer,  413 
of  nerve-fibres,  411 
nuclear,  inner,  412 

outer,  414 
pigmentary,  417 
of  rods  and  cones,  416 
microscopic  structure  of,  409 
sustentacular  tissue  of,  419 
vessels  of,  421 
Retinacula  (restraining  bands)   of    ileo- 
cecal valve,  615 
Retinal  purple,  408,  417,  418 
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Eibs,  development  of,  79S 
Eima  (cleft)  glottidis,  52S,  530 

of  pudendum,  699 
Eod-fibres  of  retina,  414 
Eod-granules  of  retina,  415 
Eods  of  Corti  in  ear,  461,  462 

of  retina,  416 
Eoot-sheatli  of  hair,  24S 
Eosenmliller,  organ  of,  720,  906 
Eostrum  of  corpus  callosum,  343 
Eug£e  (wrinkles)  of  bladder,  665 

of  mucous  membrane,  231 

of  stomach,  593 

of  vagina,  704 

Saccular  [sacculus,  a  little  bag)  glands, 

226 
Saccule  of  vestibule,  450 
structure  of,  453 

oflarjmx,  52S,  531 
Sacculus,  vesical,  667 
Saccus  endolymphaticus,  451 
Salivary  glands,  574 

changes  in  cells  of,  dm-ing  activity, 
5S0,  581 

ducts  of,  structure  of,  582 

structure  of,  578 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  583 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  524 

fissures  of,  432 
Sarcolemma  {(rapi,,  flesh  ;  \fjj.p.a,  a  husk), 

120,  258 
Sarcous  elements,  122 
Satellite  (satdlcs,  an  attendant)  veins,  189 
Scalfe  iscala,  a  stair)  of  cochlea,  448,  449 
Scarf-skin,  236 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  399 
Schneiderian  membrane,  471 
Schreger's  lines,  551 
Schwann,  sheath  of,  144 

white  substance  of,  141 
Sclerotic  {aKA-ripSs,  hard)  coat  of  eye,  391 

development  of,  S47 

structure  of,  393 
Scrotum  (a  skin),  6S2 

development  of,  909,  910 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  6S4 
Sebaceous  {sebitm,  suet)  glands,  256 
Secreting  apparatus,  225 

cells,  223 

fringes,  226 

glands,    231.       See    also    Glands, 
Secreting. 

membrane,  22, 

surface,   modifications    in  form   of, 
226 
Secretion,  223,  225 

cell-agency  in,  224 

mechanism  of  discharge  of,  230 
Segmental  duct,  89 1 

orgMis,  890 

origin  and  formation  of,  89 1 

tubes,  892,  S99 
Segmentation  of  fecundated  ovum,  741 

cavity  of  ovum,  742 


Segmentation — coniinucd. 

of  protovertebrre,  793 

spheres  of  ovum,  744 
Semen,  697 
Semicircular  canals,  446 

development  of,  850 

membranous,  451 
Semilunar  valves,  486,  4S9 
Seminal  ducts,  696 

granules,  697 

tubules,  6S7 

vesicles,  695 
Senses,  organs  of,  385 

development  of,  841 
Sensory  terminal  organs,  162 
Septula  renum,  650 
Septum  (a  partition)  of  heart,  4S3,  4S5 

lucidum,  344,  347 

nasi,  468 

cartilage  of,  470 

pectiniforme  (comb-like),  673 

posticum  of  spinal  cord,  377 

scroti,  682 

of  tongue,  565 

transversum  of  semicircular  canal:!, 

453 
Serous  alveoli  of  salivary  glands,  579,  580 
Serous  membranes,  general  anatomy  of, 
214 

apertures  in,  203,  216 

blood-vessels  of,  218 

epithelial  lining  of,  215 

form  and  arrangement  of,  215 

l3-mphatic  nodules  of,  213,  218 

lymphatics  of,  218 

nerves  of,  218 

structure  and  properties  of,  215 
Serum  of  blood,  23 
Sesamoid   (resembling  the  fruit   of  the 

Sesame)  fibro-cartilages,  8^ 
Sharpey,  fibres  of,  94 

primary   and  secondary   areolae    of, 
:o7 
Sigmoid  (like  the  letter  aiyna)  flexure  of 
colon,  616 

valves,  aortic,  489 
pulmonary,  486 
Siliqua  (capsule)  oliva;,  289 
Sinus  (a  hollow)  circularis  iridis,  390 

coronary  of  heart,  4S4,  8  74 

of  kidnej^  650 

pocularis  (cup-like),  678 

prostatic,  678 

urogenitalis,  897,  909 

parts  formed  from,  911 

venosus,  482,  4S6 

of  vestibule,  common,  450 
Sinuses,  utero-placental,  785 

of  Valsalva,  490 

venous,  in  skull,  373 

of  veins,  192 
Skeleton,  development  of,  794 
Skin,  general  anatomy  of,  236 

blood-vessels  of,  242 

cuticle  of,  236.     See  also  Epidermis. 
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Skin — continued. 

development  of,  806 

glands  of,  252 

lymphatics  of,  242 

]\Ialpigliian  layer  of,  237 

muscular  tissue  in,  240,  249 

nerves  of,  238,  242 

pax^illie  of,  241 

stratum  lucidum  of,  237 

thickness  of,  236,  240 
Solitarj' glands,  213 

of  small  intestine,  605 
Somatic  wall  of  embryo,  751 
Somatopleure  {(Tco^a,  the  body  ;  TrAeupa, 

side),  751 
Space,  perforated,  anterior,  330 

posterior,  322,  327 
Spermatic  cord,  composition  of,  6S1 

coverings  of,  682 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  6S4 
Spermatic  fascia,  682 

filaments,  697 
Spermatoblasts  (o-Trsp/ta,  seed  ;  liXacrri:,  a 

germ),  689  ^ 
Spermatozoa    {a-xfpixa,    seed ;     C^ov,    an 
animal),  697 

development  of,  687,  688,  689,  698 

eifect  of,  on  maturation  of  ovum,  iS, 

739 
introduction  of,  into  ovum,    39 
motion  of,  698 
Splunctei  (a<pi'yyw,  I  bind)  of  anus,  in- 
ternal, 619 
of  bladder,  667 
of  larynx.  536 
of  pupil,  406 
vaginte,  461 
vesicfe,  425 
Spina  tympanica  major,  441 
Spinal  cord,  descrijjtive  anatomy  of,  259 
blood  supply  of,  380 
central  canal  of,  268,  275 
ligament  of,  259,  263 
columns  or  tracts  of,  277 
antero-lateral,  268,  277 
continuation  of,  in  medulla  ob- 
longata, 298 
direct  lateral  cerebellar,  278 
ganglionic  or  vesicular,  271 
Goll's,  279 

posterior  white,  268,  279 
principal    of  anterior   column, 
279 
commissures  of,  265,  274 
connective  tissue  of,  268,  270 
course  of  nerve  fibres  in,  277 
development  of,  820 
enlargements  of,  262 
external  form  of,  262 
fibres  of,  277 
fissures  of,  264 
grey  matter  of,  266 

arrangement   of  nerve-cells  in, 
271 
internal  structure  of,  255 


Spinal  cord — contmued. 

ligaments  of,  263,  37S 

lymphatics  of,  382 

membranes  of,  371 

microscopic  structure  of,  269 

origin  of  nerves  from,  275 

relative  proportion  of  grey  and  white 
matter  in,  267,  269 

size  of,  259,  262 

terminal  filament  of,  263 

weight  of,  3S4 

white  matter  of,  268 
Spiral  groove,  457 

ligament,  456,  46a 
Splanchnic   ((nr\dyxva,    entrails)  wall  of 

embryo,  751 
Splanchno  -  pleure     {irKivpi,      a     side), 

751 
Splanchnology  (o-TXayx^a,  entrails ;  \6yos, 

a  discourse),  259 
Spleen,  639 

accessory,  639 

blood-vessels  of,  641 

coats  of,  640 

corpuscles  of,  642 

development  of,  877 

liilus  or  fissure  of,  639 

lymphatics  of,  643 

modifications  of  blood  in,  643 

nerves  of,  643 

position  of,  639 

pulp  of,  641 

size  and  weight  of,  639 

structure  of,  639 
Splenculi  (little  spleens),  639 
Splenic  artery,  641 

flexure  of  colon,  616 
Spleniam  ((rn\,ivlov,  a  pad)  of  corpus  ca!- 

losum,  343 
Stapes  (a  stirrup),  440 
Stapedius,  443 
Stenson's  duct,  576 
Sternum,  development  of,  798 
Stigma  in  ovary,  719 
Stigmata  of  blood  capillaries,  194 
Stomach,  589 

connections  of,  590 

culs-de-sac  of,  589 

development  of,  879 

dimensions  of,  590 

distension,  effect  of,  on  ]iosition  of, 
590 

epithelium  of,  593 

fundus  of,  589 

glands  of  593 

changes    in     cells    of,    during 
activit}',  596 

lymphatics  of,  597 

lymphoid  tissue  in,  596 

mucous  membrane  of,  591 

muscular  coat  of,  591 

nerves  of,  59S 

position  of,  589 

pylorus,  589,  593 

rugoj  of,  593 
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Stomacli — continncd. 

serous  coat  of,  590 

shape  of,  589 

structure  of,  590 

submucous  coat  of,  591 

vessels  of,  597 
Stomata    (tTT6p.n,    a    raoutli)    in.    seroxis 

membranes,  203,  216 
Stomodteum,  Si 3,  883 
Stratum  ciuereum,  320 

gi-anulosum,  361 

intermedium   of    crusta    pedunculi, 
316 

laciniosum,  361 

lemnisci,  320 

lucidum  of  epidermis,  237 

opticum,  320 

radiatuni,  361 

zonal  e,  320 
Stria  pinealis,  322 

terminalis,  344,  352 

vascularis,  459 
Striie  acusticre,  291 

longitudinal,    lateral    and    mesial, 
of  corpus  callosuui,  342 

meduUarcs,  291 
Stroma   (arpuiia,    a  bed)    of  blood   cor- 
puscles, 26 

intertubular  of  kidneys,  659 

of  ovaries,  7 1 6 

of  suprarenal  bodies,  645 
Structural  elements  of  the  bodj',  2 
Subarachnoid  fluid,  376 

space,  376 

trabecular,  376,  377 
Subcutaneous  tissue,  55,  239 
Subdural  space,  371 
Sublingual  gland,  577 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  57S 
Sublobnlar  veins  of  liver,  630 
Submaxillary  gland,  576 

duct  of,  576 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  577 
Submucous  tissue,  55,  231 
Subserous  tissue,  55,  215 
Substantia  ferruginea,  304 

gelatinosa,  266,  270,  274 

gelatinosa  centralis,  275 

innominata,  325 

nigra,_3i5,  317 

spongiosa,  271 
Subthalamic  tegmental  region,  326 
Subzonal  membrane,  770 
Sudoriferous  glands,  252 

development  of,  254 

distribution  of,  253 
Sulci  (furrows)    of   the   cerebral   hemi- 
spheres, 330,  331 

calloso-marginal,  338 

central,  332 

development  of,  835 

frontal,  335 

interlobar,  331 

intraparietal,  336 

occipital,  337 


Sulci  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres — emit. 
of  the  island  of  lleil,  333 
olfactory,  334,  336 
orbital,  336 
postcentral,  336 
priecentral,  335 
primitive,  835 
secondary,  S35 
temporo-sphenoidal,  338 
triradiate.  336 
Sulcus,  lateral,  of  crus  cerebri,  315 

oculomotorii,  315 
Suprarenal  bodies  or  capsules,  643 
accessorj'-,  647 

blood-vessels  of,  645,  646,  647 
cortical  part  of,  645 
development  of,  840 
fibrous  investment  of,  644 
forms  and  positions  of,  643,  644 
function  of,  647 
hilus  of,  643 
lymphatics  of,  646 
medullar}'-  part  of,  646 
nerves  of,  646,  647 
size  and  weight  of,  644 
structure  of,  644 
Sustentacular    tissue    of    nerve-centres, 

149 
Sustentaculum  lienis,  616 
Sweat  glands,  252 

Sympathetic  nerve.    See  Xerve,  Sympa- 
thetic. 
Synovia,  219 
Synovial  bursa?,  219 

capsules  of  joints,  219 
folds  or  fringes,  219,  221 
membranes,  218 
articular,  219 
development  of,  222 
Ijmrphatics  of,  222 
marginal  zone  of,  221 
nerves  of,  222 

relation  of,   to   articular   carti- 
lage, 80 
structure  of,  221 
vaginal,  219 
vessels  of,  222 
sheaths,  219 
villi,  222 
Sj'stems,  organic,  2 


Tache  embryonnaire,  756 
Tactile  {Cactus,  touch)  cells,  161 

corpuscles,  161,  162,  243 
of  birds,  171 
distribution  of,  164 

menisci,  258 

papillae,  243 
Taenia  {ratvia,  a  band)  fornicis,  322 

hippocampi,  346,  348 

pontis,  327 

semicircularis,  344,  34S,  352 
T£eni«  tectce,  342 
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Tarsal  {rapa6s,  a  broad,  flat  surface)  car- 
tilages, 5S4 
Taste-buds,  567 

distribution  of,  568 
Tectorial  membrane,  462,  465 
Teeth,  arrangement  of,  in  jaws,  545 

changes  in,  during  growth  of  jaws, 

563 

characters  of,  general,  545 
formation  of,  555 
hard  tissues  of,  550 

formation  of,  558 
permanent,  545 

calcification  of,  563 

development  of,  561 

eruption  of,  563 
pulp  of,  550 
structure  of,  549 
temporary,  545,  549 

development  of,  555 

eruption  of,  560 

shedding  of,  562 
Tegmentum  (covering)  of  crura  cerebri, 

3i5>  317 

nucleus  of,  318 
Tela  choroidea  (the  choroid  web),  545 
Tendon  {reivoj,  I  stretch),  66 

connection  of,  with  muscle,  130 

nerve-endings  in,  174 
Tenon,  capsule  of,  391 
Tensor  tjonpani,  442 
Tentorium  (a  tent)  cerebelli,  571 
Testes  (testicles),  6S1,  6S5 

blood-vessels  of,  690,  696 

capsule  of,  686 

coverings  of,  682 

descent  of,  908 

development  of,  894,  899 

excretory  duct  of,  693 

interstitial  cells  of,  690 
tissue  of,  690 

lymphatics  of,  697 

lymph-spaces  of,  690 

nerves  of,  697 

shape,  size,  and  position  of,  685 

structure  of,  686 

tubules  of,  seminiferous,  687 

weight  of,  685 
Textures  in  general,  I 

enumeration  of,  i 

intercellular  substance  of,  2 

regeneration  of,  22 

structural  elements  of,  2 

waste  of,  22 
Thalamencephalon  (thalamus ;  ijKi^aXov, 

the  brain),  826,  830 
Thalamus  (bed)  opticus,  324,  344 
Theca  (sheath)  of  spinal  cord,  259,  372 
Thoracic  duct,  33 

structure  of,  204 

viscera,  477 
Thymus  gland  or  bod}^  541 

development  of,  889 

lobes  of,  541 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  543 


Thyro- arytenoid  ligaments,  527 
Thyro-hjroid  arch,  815 

membrane,  526 
ThjToid     [OvpiSs,    a    shield)     cartilage, 
522 
gland  or  body,  538 
development  of,  539 
fluid  of,  539 
lobes  of,  538,  539 
pathological  changes  in,  540 
position  of,  538 
structure  of,  539 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  540 
weight  of,  539 
Tissues.     See  Textures. 
Tomentum     (flock    of  wool,  hair,     &c.) 

cerebri,  375 
Tongue,  565 

development  of,  818 
dorsum  of,  565 
frsenum  of,  565 
glands  of,  570 
lymphoid  tissue  of,  571 
mucous  membrane  of,  565 
muscles  of,  571 
nerves  of,  572 
papillffi  of,  565 

circumvallate,  566 
conical,  568 
filiform,  569 
fungiform,  568 
raphe  of,  565 
septum  of,  572 
vessels  of,  572 
Tonsils,  574 
Touch-bodies,  162 

Trabeculse  (dim.   from   trahs,    a    beam) 
cranii,  808 
of  corpus  cavernosum,  673 
of  lymphatic  glands,  211 
of  spleen,  639 
Trabs  cerebri  (corpus  callosum),  342 
Trachea  {rpa-xvs,  rough  ;  aricria  trachea, 
the  rough  artery),  507 
cartilages  of,  5 1 1 
changes  in  after  birth,  508 
development  of,  887 
elastic  tissue  of,  513 
epithelium  of,  513 
foetal  condition  of,  508 
glands  of,  514 
measurements  of,  507 
mucous  membrane  of,  513 
muscular  tissue  of,  513 
relations  of,  508 
situation  of,  507 
structure  of,  511 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  514 
Tract,  GoU's,  279 
of  fillet,  299 
olfactory,  363 
optic,  363 

lateral  cerebellar,  278,  287,  298 
principal  of  anterior  column,  279 
pyramidal,  277,  278,  298 
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Tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  267,  273 

spii'alis  foraminulentus,  465 
Tragus  {rpdyos,  a  goat),  431 
Trapezium  of  pons  Varolii,  300 
Tricuspid  {tres,  three,  ctcspis,  the  point  of 

a  weapon)  valve,  4S5 
Trigone    (triangle,    from     rpe7s,    three  ; 

yccvia,  a',  angle)  of  bladder,  655 
Trigonuni  hal"  jnulse  (dim.    oi  habcna,   a 

rein),  324,  326 
Tuber  annulare,  299 

cinereum,  322,  327 

cochleEe,  /\y\'\ 

olfactorium,  334 

valvulfe,  307 
Tubercle,  amj-gdaloid,  345 

cuneate,  287,  293 

of  Lower,  484 

of  Rolando,  287,  292 
Tnbercula  quadrigemina,  319.     Sec  Cor- 
pora Qtjadrigemina. 
Tmberculum  acusticum,  291 

phaiyugeum,  583.     {f^cc  Vol.  I.) 
Tubular  glands,  226,  229 
Tubules,  dentinal,  550 
Tubuli  recti  of  testicle,  691 

seminiferi,  687 

uriniferi,  651 
Tunica  adiposa  of  kidneys,  64S 

adventitia  of  arteries,  iSS 

albuginea  of  testicle,  687 

choroidea,  400 

chorio-capillaris,  402 

granulosa  of  Graafian  follicle,  732 

intima  of  arteries,  185 

media  ,,  188 

propria  of  semicircular  canals,  453 
of  spleen,  640 

Ruyschiana,  402 

vaginalis  oculi,  391 
testis,  684 

formation  of,  908 

vasculosa  of  testicle,  6S7 
Tutamina  (means  of  defence)  oculi,  385 
Tympanum  (rv/jLTravov,  a  drum)  or  middle 
ear,  434 

bones  of,  439 

movements  of,  443 

development  of,  850,  852 

membrane  of,  435 
secondary,  437 
lining,  444 

muscles  of,  442 

vessel  and  nerves  of,  444 

walls  of,  435,  436,  437 
Tyson's  glands,  671 


Umbilical  [icmhilieus,  the  navel)  fissure 
of  liver,  623 
vesicle,  764 
vessels,  875 
Umbo  (the  boss  of  a  shield)  of  membrana 
tympani,  436 


Urachus  {odpov,  urine ;  ex«o,  I  hold),  663, 

769,  S97 
Ureters  (ovpew,  I  pass  urine),  660 
development  of,  891,  896 
orifices  of,  665 
structure  of,  660 
varieties  of,  661 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  661 
Urethra,  668 
female,  703 
male,  676 

bulb  of,  675 
crest  of,  678 
development  of,  909 
fossa  navicularis  of,  6S0 
glands  and  lacunte  of,  6S0 
length  of,  676 
mucous  membrane  of,  680 
orifice  of,  external,  671 

internal,  665 
portion  of,  bulbous,  680 
membranous,  678 
prostatic,  669,  678 
spongy,  680 
Urinary  bladder,  661.     See  Bladder. 
organs,  647 

development  of,  889 
vesicle,  766 
Uriniferous  tubes,  652 
development  of,  896 
structure  of,  654 
Urogenital  orifice,  908 
sinus,  897,  909 

parts  formed  from,  911 
Uterogestation,  humnn,  771,  775 
Uterus  (womb),  705 

blood-vessels  of,  711 
body  of,  706 

mucous  membrane  of,  709 
cavity  of,  706 
cer^dx  or  neck  of,  706 

mucous  membrane  of,  710 
changes     in,     periodic     struotural^ 
711 
from  age,  713 
in  gestation,  135,  707,  712 
in  menstruation,  711 
after  pregnancy,  712 
develojmient  of,  905 
fundus  of,  706 
glands  of,  709,  710 

relation  of,  to  placenta,  785 
ligaments  of,  710 
malformations  of,  713 
mucous  membrane  of,  708 

regeneration   of,    afier  part\iri- 

tion,  786 
separation  of,  at  birth,  786 
muscular  coat  of,  708 
muscularis  mucosee  of,  708 
uerves  of,  711 
OS,  or  mouth  of,  external,  706 

internal,  707 
position  of,  705 
serous  covering  of,  705 

3  p 
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Uterus — conti7iued. 

size  and  weight  of,  706 

structure  of,  707 
Uterus  masculinus,  678,  897 
Uti'icle  {utriculus,  a  small  bag)  of  male 
urethra,  678 

of  vestibule  of  ear,  450 
Uvea  {uva,  a  cluster  of  grapes),  406 
Uvula  (dim.  of  uva)  of  cerebellum,  30S 

vesicfe,  665,  670 


Vacuoles,  3 

in  pale  corpuscles,  30 

in  contractile  fibre-cells,  133 
Vagina  (a  sheath),  703 

development  of,  897,  905 

glands  of,  705 

orifice  of,  701 

sphincter  of,  705 

structure  and  connections  of,  705 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  705 
Vagina  cellulosa  of  nerves,  151 
Vaginal  synovial  membranes,  219 
Vallecula  of  cerebellum,  306 

Sylvii,  331 
Valve,  or  valves,  ofBauhin,  615 

Eustachian,  484,  865,  875 

ileo-csecal,  or  ileo-colic,  614 

of  Kerkring,  600 

of  lymphatics,  204 

mitral,  489 

semilunar  or  sigmoid,  486,  4S9 

Thebesian,  484 

tricuspid,  4S5 

development  of,  866 

of  Tulpius,  615 

of  veins,  191  ■ 

of  Vieussens,  304 
Valvule    conniventes    (lying    close    to- 
gether), 231 
Varicose  nerve-fibres,  139 
Varicosities  of  primitive  iibrillse  of  nerves, 

141 
Vas  aberrans  of  testis,  694 

deferens,  693 

development  of,  894,  907 

spirale,  459 
Vasa  afferentia   and   efferentia   of   lym- 
phatic glands,  209 

eiferentia  of  testicle,  692,  693 
development  of,  907 
Vasa  recta,  false,  of  kidnej',  658 
A''asa  vasorum  of  arteries,  189 
of  lymphatics,  204 
of  veins,  191 

vorticosa,  402 
Vascular  area,  developing  blood-vessels 

in,  34 

of  yolk-sac,  763,  856 
system,  development  ot,  854 
papillffi.,  243 
Veins,  general  anatomy  of,  189 
anastomoses  of,  189 


Veins- — continued. 

blood-vessels  of,  191 
coats  of,  190 
distribution  of,  1S9 
epithelium  of,  192 
great,  development  of,  87s 
peculiarities  of,  191 
satellite,  189 
sinus  of,  192 
small,  structure  of,  196 
structure  of,  189 
valveless,  192 
bronchial,  520 
cardinal,  872 
of  Galen,  351 
hepatic,  625,  630 
interlobular  of  kidney,  65S 

of  liver,  628 
intralobular  of  liver,  627,  630 
portal,  624,  628 
posterior  vertebral,  873 
primitive  jugular,  872 
pulmonary,  distribution  of,  519 

position  of  at  root  of  lungs,  505 
sublobular,  627,  630 
umliilical,  871,  886 

closure  of,  876,  877 
vertebral,  posterior,  S73 
Velum,  inferior  or  posterior  medullary, 
305,  308 
interpositum,  349 
pendulum  palati,  573 
superior  or  anterior  medullary,  304 
Vena  porta;,  624,  628 
Veuaj  cordis  minimaj,  484 
comites,  189 
hepaticEe  advehentes  and  revehentes, 

871 
stellulaB,  658 
Ventricles  {ventriculus,  dim.  of  renter,  a 
belly),  fifth,  347 
fourth,  290 

medullary  portion  of,  290 
upper  portion  of,  304 
lateral,  344 

of  heart,  development  of,  862 
fibres  of,  495 
left,  488 
right,  485 
sejrtum  of,  347 
Sylvian,  347 
third,  321 

epithelial  lining  of,  323 
Ventriculi  tricornes,  344 
Vermicular  {vermiculus,  dim.  of  vermis, 
a  worm)  movements  of  intestineSj 
600 
Vermiform  appendix,  614 

development  of,  881 
Vermiform  process  of  cerebellum,  305 
Vertebral  column,  development  of,  794 
Verumontanum  {veru,  a  ridge),  67S 
Vesica   urinaria.    661.      See    Bladder, 

URINARY. 

Vesicle,  blastodermic,  19,  745 
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Tesicle,  germinal,  17 

umbilical,  764 

urinai^y,  766 
Yesico-uterine  folds,  710 
Vesicula  prostatica,  907 
Yesiculse  seminales,  695 

vessels  and  uerves  of,  697 
Yestibule  of  ear,  446 

membranous,  449 

of  vulva,  701 
'\'e,stif:^um  foraniinis  ovalis,  4S3 
Yibrissie,  469 
Yieussens,  valve  of,  304 
Yilli  {villus,  shaggj'  hair),  234 
development  of,  882 

arachnoidal,  379 

of  small  intestine,  600,  601 
Yisceral  arches,  815,  S16 

destination  of,  816 

clefts,  816 

wall  of  embryo,  751 
Yisual  purple,  40S,  417,  41S 
Yitelline  {vitcllus,  yolk),  duct,  764,  880 

gi'anules,  732 

veins,  871 
Yitellus,  17,  732 
Vitreous  {vitrum,  glass)  body,  422 

development  of,  848 
Vocal  cords,  false,  528,  530 

true,  527,  528,  530 
length  of,  531 
Voice,  organ  of,  522.     Sec  Larynx. 
Voluntary  muscle,  iiS 
Vortex  of  heart,  495 
Vulva,  699 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of,  703 

erectile  tissue  of,  702 

vestibule  of,  701 


"Water-beetle,   structure  of  muscular 

fibres  of,  124 
"Wharton's  duct,  576 

jelly,  69 
"White  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  57 
Whorl  of  the  heart,  495 
"Windpipe,  507 
"Winslow,  foramen  of,  727 
Wisdom  teeth,  548 
Wolflian  bodies,  889,  S90,  906 
parts  formed  from,  911 

duct,  891 

parts  formed  from,  894,  904,  911 

tubes,  892 
W^omb,  705.     Sec  Uterus. 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  525 


Yolk,  17,  722,  733 
-corpuscles,  733 
-membrane,  732 
-rest,  756,  761 
-sac,  763 

Zimmerman,  elementary  particles  of,  32 
development  of  red  cor- 
puscles from,  38 

Zona  incerta,  326 
fasciculata,  645 
glomerulosa,  645 
pellucida,  17,  734 
reticularis,  645 

Zonula  ciliaris,  423 
of  Zinn,  423 

Zooid  {C^ov,  a  living  being),  28 

Zymogen  (C'^^ut),  ferment ;  7ewaco,  I  pro- 
duce), 225 
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§iiiabmir,   Surgcrrr   anir    IJljosroIogu. 
"yUE   SCIENCE   AND   ART    OF   SURGERY; 

A  Treatise  on  Surg'cal  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Ertc 
Erichsex,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  H.M. 
the  Queen  ;  Ex- President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ; 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  ; 
Consulting-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  to  many  other 
Medical  Charities.  The  Eighth  Edition,  Edited  by  Professor  Beck, 
^I.S.  &  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.  C.S.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hos- 
pital, &c.  Illustrated  by  984  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  vols.  8vo,  price 
Two  Guineas. 

J^   SYSTEM   OF   SURGERY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
Timothy  Holmes,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Membra 
Correspondant  de  la  Societe  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris;  and  J.  W.  HuLKE, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  with  Coloured 
Lithographic  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  3  vols, 
royal  &vo,  price  Four  Guineas. 


In  this  third  edition  the  same 
general  arrangement  has  been 
followed  as  in  the  two  former  : 
but  many  of  the  Treatises  have 
been  entirely  re-written,  others 
greatly  modified,  and  all  care- 
fully revised,  either  by  the 
original  Authors  or  by  surgeons 
of  known  authority  on  the  topics 
in  question.  The  Editors  have 
thus  attempted  to  adapt  the 
book  to  the  great  changes  and 
advances  which  have  been  made 
in  surgery  during  the  interval 
since  its  last  publication  ;  whilst 


the  Publishers  have  been  en- 
abled, by  careful  condensation 
on  the  part  of  the  Authors,  and 
by  the  use  of  a  less  expensive 
style  of  typography,  to  issue  the 
work  at  a  reduced  price,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  add  largely  to 
the  illustrations.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  edition  will  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  System 
of  Surgery  as  a  faithful  mirror 
of  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
surgery  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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UAIN'S    ELEMENTS    OF    ANATOMY. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  ;  Edward  Albert  Schafer,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy in  University  College,  London ;  and  George  Dancer  Thane, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  upwards  of 
I, coo  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are 
Coloured.     2  vols,  medium  8vo,  price  iSs.  each. 


^NATOMY,    DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 

By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  Eleventh  Edition,  re-edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick, 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital;  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  With  569  large  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  Coloured,  the  Arteries  being 
coloured  red,  the  Veins  blue,  and  the  Nerves  yellow.  The  attachments 
of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  in  the  section  on  Osteology,  are  also  shown 
in  coloured  outline.     Royal  8vo,  price  36^. 


A 


MANUAL  OF   OPERATIVE    SURGERY  ON 

THE  DEAD  BODY. 

By  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  A  New  Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  J.  Walsham, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Medical  School.    With  46  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  12s. 


(COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY    AND     PHYSIO- 

^^      LOGY    OF   THE   VERTEBRATE   ANIMALS. 

By   Sir  Richard    Owen,    K.C.B.,  F.R.S.      3   vols.    8vo,    with  1,472 
Woodcuts,  price  73^.  6a'. 

Vol.  I.   Fishes  and  Reptiles,  with  452  Woodcuts,  2\s. 
Vol,  II.    Warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  with  406  Woodcuts,  2\s. 
Vol.  III.  Mammalia,  inchiding  Man,  with  614  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  ^d. 


npABLETS     OF     ANATOMY. 

By  Thomas  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  B.A.  B.Sc.  M.D,  Paris,  Senior 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  at  the 
School  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery.  Being  a  Synopsis  of  De- 
monstrations given  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School  in  the 
years  1871-75.  Fourth  Edition,  being  a  selection  of  the  Tablets  believed 
to  be  most  useful  to'  Students  generally.      Post  4to,  price  7^-.  td. 
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XJOTES    ON    PHYSIOLOGY    FOR    THE    USE 

^^     OF   STUDENTS   PREPARING   FOR   EXAMINATION. 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Manchester  ;  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  Liverpool 
School  of  Medicine.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  With  120 
Illustrations.     i8mo,  price  55. 


npHE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY,  DESCRIP- 

"■■  TIVE  AND  PRACTICAL,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 
By  E.  A.  ScHAFER,  F.R.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University 
College,  London.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  283  Illustrations. 
8vo,  price  6j".  ;  or  Interleaved  with  Drawing-paper,  price  Sj.  dd. 


T  ECTURES      ON      THE     PRINCIPLES      AND 

^^     PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  LL.B.  Cantab.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  &c.,  Physician - 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  two 
Plates.      2  vols.  8vo,  price  36^-. 


;LINICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab., 
&c. ,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Consulting-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Edited  by  F.  Howard 
Marsh,  Assistant- Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.     8vo,  price  15-r. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGY: A  TREATISE  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  NATURE 
OF  THE  MIND  FROxM  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  EXPERI- 
MENTAL POINT  OF  VIEW. 
^  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  With 
113  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     8vo,  price  7.\s. 


"This  work  must  take  rank  as  the  first  book- 
on  the  subject.  It  comes  as  a  blessing  to  those 
who   would   clearly   understand    the   practical 

aspect  of  the  phenomena  of  mind The 

clearness  of  its  diction  and  the  exhaustive 
allusions  to  the  writings  of  all  authors  on 
practical  psychology  fit  it  for  use  both  by  the 


student  and  by  the  general  reader  who  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  results  have  been 
reached  by  the  more  modern,  and  even  the 
latest,  psychological  researches."  —  Henry 
Sutherland,  M.D.,  in  London  Medical 
Record. 
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HE   ASCLEPIAD. 

A  book  of  original  research  in  the  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  of 
Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Published 
Quarterly,  price  2s.  6d.  Volumes  for  1884,  1885  &  1886,  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 
each. 
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DICTIONARY   OF   MEDICINE  ; 

Including  General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited 
by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Brompton.  Twelfth  Thousand;  pp.  1,836,  with  138  Illustrations  engraved 
on  wood.  I  Vol.,  Medium  Svo,  price  31J.  dd.  cloth,  or  dps.  half-russia. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Volumes,  price  34.?.  cloth. 

special  treatises  would,  for  most  of  the  purposes 
of  daily  practice,  be  less  useful  because  less  com- 
pact and  less  easy  of  reference." — F7-actitioner. 

"  No  dictionary  of  medicine  so  compendious, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  authoritative,  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  writers  contribute  an  immense  number  of 
articles,  varying  in  length  from  a  column  or 
less  to  thirty  pages." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  To  those  who  know  something  of  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  even  current  medical  literature, 
the  comprehensive  survey  of  the  "mystery" 
afforded  by  this  volume  will  appear  a  m?rvel  of 
Informed  and  patient  Industry.  The  compres- 
sion of  matter  has  of  necessity  been  great,  hut 
so  judiciously  has  it  been  effected,  that  concise- 
ness does  not  seem  anywhere  to  have  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  clearness  and 
intelligibility." — SJ>ectator. 


"  Dr.  QtrATN's  Dictionary  stands  alone  in 
the  great  world  of  literature,  and  will  for  many 
years  mark  an  epoch  in  the  medical  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  do  not  believe 
that  anything  comparable  to  it  has  previously 
existed." — P harjnacetitical  yotirnal. 

"  Should  it  be  thought  that  in  our  notices  of 
Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  we  have  be- 
stowed indiscriminate  praise  upon  it,  we  can 
confidently  refer  to  the  work  Itself  for  our 
justification.  It  is  distinctly  what  German 
writers  call  an  epoch-making  work,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  already  it  has  proved  its 
position." — Medical  Times  &^  Gazette. 

"  For  years  to  come  Quain's  Dictionary  will 
be  a  classical  work  of  reference;  and  we  only 
do  our  plain  duty  in  commending  it  to  the  notice 
of  ciU  practitioners.  There  Is  no  other  single 
volume  that  can  take  its  place  ;  and  a  shelf  full  of 


LOUIS  PASTEUR :    HIS    LIFE  and   LABOURS. 

By  his  Son-in-Law.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Claud 
Hamilton.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  Professor  Tyndall.  Crown 
Svo,  price  7^.  6d. 


"  Professor  Tyndall  has  added  a  pugnacious 
Intioduction,  jnore  S7w,  which  all  antl-vlvisec- 
tionisis  and  disbelievers  in  the  omnipotent 
genu  ought  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 


digest  with  all  their  intelligence,  and  with  as 
little  prejudice  as  they  can  easily  manage.  — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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^    MANUAL   OF   PATHOLOGY. 

By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.,  Pathologist  to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Glasgow  ;  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  the  Western 
Infirmary ;  Examiner  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  for- 
merly Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  President  of  the  Pathological 
and  Clinical  Society  of  Glasgow.  With  339  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.     Svo,  price  31^.  6d. 


"  The  '  Manual  of  Pathology '  by  Dr.  Coats 
of  Glasgow,  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  is 
sure  to  be  widely  read." — T/ie  Lancet. 

"Students  will  welcome  Dr.  Coats'  Manual 
as  the  first  indigenous  English  text-book  aim- 
ing at  completeness  in  general  pathology,  as 
well  as  m  pathological  anatomy."— Prac//- 
iiouer. 


"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  volume, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Dr. 
Coats'  Manual  to  our  readers  as  a  work  of 
first-class  merit,  and  one  which  should  be  In  the 
possession  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  know  the 
present  condition  of  the  important  branch  of 
medical  science  with  which  it  deals." — Dublin 
Medica  I  Jonrnal. 
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LECTURES   ON   SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab.,  &c.,  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Consulting- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited  by  the 
Author  and  W.  Turner,  M.B.     8vo,  with  131  Woodcuts,  price  21^. 


QN    IN-KNEE    DISTORTION    (Genu    Valgum): 

Its  Varieties  and  Treatment  with  and  without  Surgical  Operation.  By  W. 
J.  Little,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  Author  of  "The  Deformities  of  the  Pluman 
Frame,"  «S:c.  Assisted  by  Muirhead  Little,  INI.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
With  40  Woodcut  Illustrations.     8vo,  price  Js.  6d. 


QN  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINE,  NERVOUS 

^^     SHOCKS, 

And  other  Obscure  Injuries  of  the  Nervous  System  in  their  Clinical  and 
Medico-Legal  Aspects.  By  John  Eric  Erichsen,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Surgeon- 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10S.6J. 


UIP  DISEASE  IN  CHILDHOOD,  WITH  SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  EXCISION. 
By  G.  A.  Wright,  B.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. ;  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  With  48  Original  Woodcuts,  8vo, 
price  IOJ-.  6d. 


fJANDBOOK   ON   DISEASES   OF    THE    SKIN. 

With  especial  reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  Robert  Liveing, 
M.A.  &  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  &c.,  Physician  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,     Fcap.  8vo,  price  $s. 

]\[OTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  of  SKIN  DISEASES. 

By  the  same  Author.     Fifth  Edition.     iSmo,  price  3^. 

"PLEPHANTIASIS  GR^CORUM,  or  TRUE  LEPROSY; 

Being  the  Goulstonian  Lectures  for  1873.   By  the  same  Author.   Cr.Svo,  4^.  6d. 


A     TREATISE  ON  GOUT  AND   RHEUMATIC 

^^^     GOUT  (RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS). 

By  Sir  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  Consulting  Physician 
to  King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged ;  with  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures  (14  Coloured),  and  27  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Wood.     8vo,  price  21s. 
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;iJXICAL  LECTURES  OX  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LIVER,  JAUNDICE,  AND  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY: 
Including  the  Croon i an  Lectures  on  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1874.  By  Charles 
MrRcmsox,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c;  late  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Xew 
Edition,  Revised  by  T.  LArDEE.  BErNTOX,  M.D.      Svo,  price  24.-. 
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TREATISE  OX  THE  COXTIXUED  FEVERS 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  Murchisox,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Collie  of  Physicians  ;  late  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  ^lediciae.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Third  Edition, 
Edited  by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.  With  6  Coloured  Plates  and 
Lithographs,  19  Diagrams  and  20  Woodcat  Illustrations.     Svo,  price  25J. 


'ULMOXARY     CONSUMPTIOX  ;     ITS    ETIO- 

LOGV,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT. 
With  an  Analvsis  of  i.ooo  Cases  to  Exemplify  its  Duration  and  Modes  of 
Arrest  By  C.  T-  B-  Willla_ms,  M.D.,  LL.D..  F.R.S..  F.RC.P. 
Physician-Extraordinary  to  Her  ilajesty  the  Queen,  Senior  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton ;  and  Charles  Theodore  Williams,  iLA,  M.D.  Oxon., 
F.RC.P.  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  Brompton.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Re-written  by 
Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  10  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  price  1 6 J. 


0^'    REXAL   AXD.URIXARY   AFFECTIOXS. 

By  W.  HowsHiP  DiCKixsox,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.RC.P.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children :  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  New  York.  Complete  in  Three  Parts,  8to,  with  12  Plates 
and  122  Woodcuts,  price  ;^3  4J.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  The  Parts  can  also  be  had  separately,  each  complete  in  itself,  as 
follows: — Part  L — Diabetes,  price  loj.  (>d.  sewed,  \zs.  cloth.  Part  II. — 
Albuminuria,  price  £\  sewed,  £\  u.  cloth.  Par^t  III.  (Just  Ready.) — 
Miscellaneous  Affeaions  of  the  KidTieys  and  Urine,  price  £,\  loi.  sew ed,  {^i 
lij.  bd.  cloth. 
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X  IXTRODUCTIOX  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE 

LARYNGOSCOPE. 

By  Archibald    G.    Garrod,  M.A-,  M.B.  Oxon.,    M.P..C.P.      With 

Illustrations.     Svo,  price  3^,  (>d. 


EXTAL  PATHOLOGY  AXD  SURGERY. 

By  5.  jAiiES  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.RS.,  Examiner  in  Dental  Surgery  at 
it  College ;  Dental  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  With  133  Illustrations. 
Svo,  price  i8j. 
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UNSHOT  INJURIES. 

Their  History,  Characterisdc  Features,  Complications,  and  General  Treat- 
ment ;  -vvith  Statistics  concerning  them  as  they  are  met  with  in  ^Yarfare. 
Ey  Sm-geon-General  Sir  T.  Loxgmore,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Honorar}-  Surgeon 
to  H.M.  Queen  Victoria;  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army 
Medical  School.     'With  58  Illustrations,     Svo,  price  31^.  6</. 


CAN     REMO     CLIMATICALLY    AND     MEDI- 

^       CALLY  CONSIDERED. 

By  Arthur  Hill  Hass.\ll,  M.D.  London,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  England  ;  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital  ;  Founder  of  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c  New  Edition, 
with  30  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  price  5j. 


XHE    INHALATION    TREATMENT    OF    DIS- 

■*■       EASES  OF  THE    ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION,  INCLUD- 
ING   CONSUMPTION. 

By  Arthitr  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  England,  Founder  of,  and  Consulting  Physician  to, 
the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  ; 
Author  of  "San  Remo  Climatically  and  Medically  considered."  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  price  I2.f,  61/. 
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HE     DIAGNOSIS     AND     TREATMENT     OF 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  PREGNANCY. 
Bv  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
\Vomen,  University  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Hospital.  New 
Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  in  great  part  re-written  and  much  enlarged,  with 
211  Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  79  are  new  in  this  Edition.  Svo, 
price  24J. 

UINTS    TO    MOTHERS   FOR   THE   MANAGE- 

^^     MENT  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
PREGNANCY  AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN   ROOM  : 
■\Vith  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects,  and 
Hints  on  Nursing.     By  Thom.vs  Bull,  M.D.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  improved.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  i.r.  6</. 

HE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

IN    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Author.      New  and  cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 

improved.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  \s.  6d. 
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ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

[LDHOOD. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  &c.,  Founder  of  and  formerly  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  iSs. 


HTHE  MOTHER'S  MANUAL  of  CHILDREN'S 

DISEASES. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D.     Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 
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HE    HANDBOOK    FOR    MIDWIVES. 

By  Henry  Fly  Smith,  B.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.     Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     With  41  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  ^s. 


npHE    HEALTH    OF    THE   SENSES:     SIGHT, 

-■■       HEARING,    VOICE,    SMELL  AND    TASTE,    SKIN. 

With  some  general  Hints  on  Health,  Diet,  Education,  Health  Resorts  of 
Europe,  &c.  By  H.  Macnaughton  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  L  &  Ed. 
Examiner  in  the  Royal  University,  Ireland,  formerly  Professor  in  the 
Queen's  University,  Ireland,  &c.  With  66  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^'.  6d. 


T^HOMSON'S     CONSPECTUS     ADAPTED     TO 

'■■      THE    BRITISH    PHARMACOPCEIA    OF    1885. 

Edited  by  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London,  &c.  New  Edition, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Notices  of  some  of  the  more  important  Non- 
Official  Medicines  and  Preparations.     i8mo,  price  6s. 

npHE    ESSENTIALS    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA 

AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Sir  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians;  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital;  late 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  at  King's  College,  London.  The  Twelfth  Edition, 
revised  and  edited,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author,  by  Nestor 
Tirard.  M.D.  Lond.  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  price  12s.  6d. 

A      TEXT- BOOK     OF     ORGANIC     MATERIA 

^^^     MEDICA. 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Drugs  of  the 
British  Pharmacopceia,  with  some  others  in  common  use.  Arranged 
Systematically  and  Especially  Designed  for  Students.  By  Robert 
Bentley,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  ; 
one  of  the  three  Editors  of  the  "British  Pharmacopoeia"  1885.  With 
many  Illustrations  on  Wood.     Crown  Svo,  price  75.  6d. 
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r)ICTIONARY    OF    CHEMISTRY    AND    THE 

^^     ALLIED   BRANCHES    OF    OTHER   SCIENCES. 

By  Hexry  Watts,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  With  a 
Third  Supplement,  completing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1878,  including  the  more  Important  Discoveries  made  in 
1879  and  18S0,     9  vols.  8vo,  price  ^15  2s.  6d. 

£LEMENTS   OF   CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Part  I. 
CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  Herbert  jMcLeod, 
F.C.  S.     With  274  Woodcuts.     Svo,  price  i6j-. 

1\/riLLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  II. 

^^^  IXORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  whh 
Additions  by  C.  E.  Groves,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.     With  376  Woodcuts.     Svo,  price  2\s. 

A/riLLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  III. 

^^^  ORGAiVIC  CHEMISTRY,  or  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 
Hydrocarboits,  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Aldehides  and  Paraffinoid  Acids.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  by  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  and  C.  E.  Groves,  F.C.S.     Svo,  price  31J.  dd. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   THE    STUDY  OF  IN- 
organic  chemistry. 

By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in-  King's  College,  London.  With  71  Figures  on  Wood. 
New  Edition.     Small  Svo,  price  3^.  dd. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  T.   E.  Thorpe,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S.E.,    Professor    of  Chemistry   in   the 
Andersonian  University,   Glasgow.     With  88  Woodcuts.     Sixth  Edition. 
Small  Svo,  4^".  bd. 

QUALITATIVE   CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS   AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE. 

By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian University,  Glasgow;  and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.  With  Plate 
and  57  Woodcuts,     Fourth  Edition.     Small  Svo,  price  3^.  bd, 

p^  COURSE   OF   PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the 
Three  Months' Summer  Practice.  By  William  Odling,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  71  Woodcuts,     Crown  Svo,  price  6j. 
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JNORGANIC      CHEMISTRY,     THEORETICAL 

AND  PRACTICAL  :  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Chemical 
Analysis,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  By  William  Jago,  F.C.S.,  Asso.  Inst. 
Chem.,  &c. ,  Science  Master  in  the  Brighton  School  of  Science  and  Art. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  46  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s. 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF   OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY; 

The  Chemistry  of  Carbon  and  its  Compounds.  By  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  Sec.  Chem.  Soc.  With  8  Woodcuts.  Fourth  Edition.  Small 
8vo,  price  3^.  6d. 
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SHORT      TEXT-BOOK      OF     INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Kolbe,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Translated  and  edited  by  T.  S.  Humpidge,  Ph.D.,  B.  Sc.(Lond.), 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth.  With  a  coloured  Table  of  Spectra  and  66  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo,  price  ys.  6d. 

r-HEMICAL     NOTES     FOR    THE     LECTURE 

ROOM— ON    HEAT,    LAWS    OF   CHEMICAL    COMBINATION, 

AND    CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    NON-METALLIC    ELEMENTS. 

By  Thomas  Wood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  5j-. 

NOTES  ON  THE  METALS,  by  the  same  Author.   Second  Edition,  price  5^-. 


PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY; 

The  Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc. 
Lond.,  F.C.S.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION      TO      THE      STUDY      OF 

CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

The  Principles  of  Theoretical  and  Systematic  Chemistry.  By  William 
A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.  &c.  With  5  Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo, 
price  3^.  6d.     With  Answers  to  Problems,  price  4^.  6d. 


AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    OR- 

-^^     GANIC   ANALYSIS; 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  First  M.B.  Examination.     By  George 
E.  R.  Ellis.     Fcap.  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 


pXPERIMENTAL   CHEMISTRY 

For  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Univ.  of  Dublin.     Fcp.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 
-    Part  I. — Introductory,   price   is.   6d. 

Part  \\.—Non-Melals,  with  an  Appendix  on  Systematic  Testing  for  Acids, 

price  2.S.  6d. 
Part  III. ^Metals  and  Allied  Bodies,  price  3J-.  6d. 
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CELECT  METHODS  IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

^  (chiefly  Inorganic).  By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.,  Editor  of 
"The  Chemical  News."  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Illustrated  with  37  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  24^-. 

[NDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY; 

A  Manual  for  use  in  Technical  Colleges  or  Schools,  also  for  Manufacturers 
and  others,  based  on  a  Translation  of  Stohmann  and  Engler's  German 
Edition  of  Payen's  Precis  de  Chimie  Indiistrielle.  Edited  and  supple- 
mented with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  &c.,  by  B.  H. 
Paul,  Ph.D.     With  698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo,  price  42^. 


iIESSE'S    ART    OF    PERFUMERY, 

And  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  ;  the  Growth  and  General 
Flower  Farm  System  of  raising  Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff,  Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  Preparing  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  &c.- 
Fourth  Edition,  with  lOO  Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo,  price  2ij-, 
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FLEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  ^Ihneiits  de  Physique  (with  the  Author's 
sanction)  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  5  Coloured  Plates  and  898  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  price  15J. 


XJATURAL      PHILOSOPHY    FOR    GENERAL 

''•^  READERS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS  ; 

Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulfe,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de 
P/iysiijne  (with  the  Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  25  pages  of  New  Matter,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  471  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  ys.  6d. 
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HEALTH  OF  NATIONS: 

A  Review  of  the  Works — Economical,  Educational,  Sanitary,  and 
Administrative— of  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  With  a  Biographical 
Dissertation  by  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
8vo,  price  28^. 

COMMONHEALTH  :     A     SERIES     OF 

ESSAYS  ON  HEALTH  AND  FELICITY  FOR  EVERY- 
DAY READERS. 

By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  price  6i-. 
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WORKS   BY   PROFESSOR   TYNDALL. 
fjEAT   A   MODE   OF   MOTION. 

Seventh  Edition  (Fourteenth  Thousand),  revised  and  enlarged ;  with   125 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  \2s. 

C^OUND. 

*^        Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.     With  Frontispiece  of  Fog-Syren, 
and  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  \os.  6d. 

J  ECTURES   ON    LIGHT  delivered   in  America  in  1872 

~^      and  1873.     Fourth  Edition,  with  57  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 

T  ESSONS     IN     ELECTRICITY    AT    THE    ROYAL 

-*-^      INSTITUTION   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1875-76. 
With  58  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

IVrOTES    OF  A    COURSE    OF    SEVEN    LECTURES 

■■■^      ON     ELECTRICAL    PHENOMENA    AND    THEORIES.      Crown 
8vo,  price  i^.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

TSJOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON 

LIGHT.     Crown  8vo,  price  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

pRAGMENTS    OF   SCIENCE; 

A    Series  of  Detached  Essays,   Addresses,   and   Reviews.     Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  price  16^-. 

PSSAYS  ON  THE   FLOATING  MATTER  OF  THE 

-*-^      AIR   IN    RELATION   TO    PUTREFACTION   AND  INFECTION. 
.Second  Edition,  with  24  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  "js.  6d. 

pARADAY    AS    A    DISCOVERER. 

Fcp.  8vo,  price  3^.  6d. 


^EXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  OPTICS. 

By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Small  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, price  6s. 

npEXT-BOOK    OF   PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  W.  N.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Small  Svo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  6s. 


ARNOTTS     ELEMENTS     OF     PHYSICS     OR 

^^^     NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Eighth  Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
F.R.S.     Cro'vvn  Svo,  Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d. 
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ROTIFERA    OR     'WHEEL     ANIMAL- 
CULES.' 

By    C.  T.  Hudson,    LL.D,    and    P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.      6  Parts  410, 
price  los.  6d.  each.     Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  4to,  price  £^  los. 

***  The  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  class  Rotifera,  Illustrated 
by  thirty  plates  of  coloured  figures,  drawn  from  life  by  the  Authors,  and 
including  almost  all  the  known  British  species. 

It  also  contains  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  more  important 
foreign  species. 


'HE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  other  contributions  to  Science.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.     8vo,  price  i5j'. 


CPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  IN  ITS  APPLICATION 

TO    TERRESTRIAL    SUBSTANCES, 

And  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Familiarly  ex- 
plained by  the  late  Dr.  H.  Schellen.  Translated  from  the  Third 
Enlarged  and  Revised  German  Edition  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell. 
Edited,  witti  Notes,  by  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abnev,  R.E.  Second  Edition. 
With  14  Plates  (including  Angstrom's  and  Cornu's  Maps)  and  291  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.     Price  '\is.  6d. 


ELEMENTS   OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F. R. S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  tlie 
University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  With  136  Figures 
and  Diagrams.     Small  8vo,  price  6^. 

OUTLINES   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

^^^  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &c..  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  9  Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo,  price  12s. 

r^ELESTIAL  OBJECTS   FOR  COMMON  TELE- 

SCOPES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Present 

State  of  Sidereal  Science  ;  Map,  Plate,  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  price  ^s. 


ON    THE    SENSATIONS     OF     TONE    AS    A 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR  THE  THEORY  OF 
MUSIC. 

By  Hermann  L.  F.  Helmholtz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Second  English  Edition  ;  with  numerous  additional 
Notes,  and  a  new  Additional  Appendix,  bringing  down  information  to 
1885,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Musical  Students.  By  Alexander 
J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  68  Figures  engraved  on  Wood,  and  42  Passages  in 
Musical  Notes.     Royal  Svo,  price  28i-. 


14  WORKS    ON    GENERAL   SCIENCE, 


WORKS   BY   RICHARD   A.   PROCTOR,   B.A. 
^  NEW   STAR   ATLAS, 

For  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 
(with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celestial 
Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  5J. 

LARGER   STAR   ATLAS, 

For  the  Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction  and  Two 
Index  Pages.     Fourth  Edition.     Folio,  price  15-f.,  or  Maps  only,  \2s.  6d. 

nPHE     SUN:    RULER,    LIGHT,      FIRE,     AND 

-*■       LIFE  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 

Third  Edition,  revised;  with  9  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  no  Figures  engraved 
on  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  price  14J'. 

^HE    MOON; 

Her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With  Plates, 
Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Photographs.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
price  6j. 

QTHER   WORLDS    THAN   OURS; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  14  Illustrations 
(6  coloured).     Crown  8vo,  price  ^s. 
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HE   ORBS   AROUND   US; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets, 
the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Chart  and 
4  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  5^-. 

q^RANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming  Transits,  from  the  First  Observed 
by  Horrocks,  A.D.  1639,  to  the  Transit  of  A.D.  2012.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
20  Plates  (12   Coloured)  and  38  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  Sj-,  6d. 

gTUDIES   OF    VENUS-TRANSITS. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the  Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1882.     With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates  of  Figures.     8vo,  price  5^-. 

UNIVERSE    OF    STARS; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.     With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.     8vo,  price  \os.  6d. 

^    TREATISE    ON    THE    CYCLOID, 

And  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal  Curves,  and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal  Curves 
in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of  Planets,  Comets,  &c.,  and  of  Matter  pro- 
jected from  the  Sun.     Crown  8vo,  price  los.  6d. 

LIGHT    SCIENCE    FOR    LEISURE    HOURS; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.     Crov/n  8vo,  price  ^s.  each. 
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^EXT-BOOK  OF  SYSTEMATIC  MINERALOGY. 

By  Hilary  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
With  372  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  price  6s. 

nnEXT-BOOK    of    DESCRIPTIVE    MINERALOGY. 

By  Hilary  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
With  236  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  price  6^. 


TV/TETALS,  THEIR  PROPERTIES  and  TREAT- 

^   ^     MENT. 

By  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 
With  105  Figures  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  partially  re-written  and 
augmented,  by  A.  K.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  King's 
College,  London,     Small  8vo,  price  ^s. 

jyjANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

By  John  Mitchell,  F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  in  which  are  incorporated 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in  Assaying ;  including  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  and  the  Blowpipe  Assays.  Edited  and  re-written 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  ^vith  188  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  ^is.  6d. 

^  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY, 

Adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy, 
by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Ernst  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo,  price  £^  igs. 

'npHE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY,  OR  POPULAR 

-'■       DICTIONARY    OF   THE   VEGETABLE    KINGDOM; 

With  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  With  20  Steel 
Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     2  Parts,  fcap.  8vo,  price  12s. 

T  OUDON'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF    PLANTS: 

"^  Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Ails,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Corrected 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.     8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  42^. 

pvECAISNE   &   LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL  SYS- 

^  TEM  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY. 
The  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its  Colonies,  America,  and  India,  with  Additions, 
an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo, 
31^.  6d. 

T^EXT-BOOK   OF   STRUCTURAL    AND    PHY- 

SIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Otto  W.  Thom6.  Translated  and  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett, M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  F.L.S. ,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  Map  and  600  Woodcuts.     Fifth  Edition.     Small  8vo,  price  6s. 
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